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LITERATURE. 

st£phane mallarme. 

Vers el Prose: Morceaux Choisis. Par 
Stephana Mallarme. (Paris: Didier.) 

les Miens. I. Villiers de l’lsle Adam. 
Par Stephana Mallarmo. (Bruxelles : 
Lacomblez.) 

Tub name which stands at the head of this 
article is that of a writer who is at the 
present time more talked about, more 
ferociously attacked, more passionately 
beloved and defended, and at the same time 
less understood, than perhaps any other man 
of his intellectual rank in Europe. Even in 
the ferocious world of Parisian letters his 
purity of motive and dignity of attitude are 
respected. Benevolent to those younger 
than himself, exquisitely courteous and con¬ 
siderate in controversy, a master of that 
suavity and reserve tho value of which 
literary persons so rarely appreciate, M. 
Mallarme, to one who from a distance gazes 
with curiosity into the Parisian hurly-burly, 
appeals first by the beautiful amenity of his 
manners—a dreamy Sir Launcelot riding 
through a forest of dragons to help the 
dolorous lady of Poesy from pain. In the 
incessant pamphlet-wars of his party, others 
seem to strike for themselves, M. Mallarme 
always for the cause; and when the battle 
is over, and the rest meet to carouse round 
a camp-fire, he is always found stealing 
back to the ivory tower of contemplation. 
Before we know the rights of the case, or 
have read a line of his verses, we are pre¬ 
disposed towards a figure so pure and so 
distinguished. 

But though the personality of M. 
Mallarme is so attractive, and though he 
marches at the head of a very noisy rabble, 
exceedingly little seems to be clearly known 
about him in this country. Until now, 
he has published in such a rare and 
cryptic manner, that not half a dozen of 
any one of his books can have reached 
England. Two or three abstruse essays in 
rose, published in tho National Observer, 
ave lately amazed the Philistines. Not 
thus did Mr. Lillyvick understand that 
the French language was to be im¬ 
parted to Morieena Kenwigs. Charm¬ 
ing stories float about concerning Scotch 
mammas who subscribed to the National 
Observer tor the uso of their girls, and 
discovered that the articles were written 
in Moldo - Wallachian. M. Mallarme’s 
theories have been ridiculed and travestied, 
his style parodied, his practice gravely 
rebuked ; but what that practice, and style, 
and theories are, has scarcely been under¬ 
stood. M. Mallarme has been wrapped up 
in the general fog which enfolds our British 


notions of symbolists and impressionists. 
If the school has had a single friend in 
England, it has been Mr. Arthur Symons, 
one of the most brilliant of our younger 
poets; and even he has been interested, I 
think, more in M. Verlaine than in the 
Symbolists and Decadents proper. 

It was in 1886 that the Decadents first 
began to be talked about. Then it was that 
Arthur Rimbaud’s famous sonnet about the 
colours of the vowels flashed into celebrity, 
and everybody was telling everybody else 
that 

“ A’s black; E, white; I, blue; O, red; U, 
yellow; 

But purple seeks in vain a vowel-fellow.” 

Those were the days, already ancient now ! 
of Noel Loumo and Marius Tapera, and of 
that Adore Floupette who published Les 
Diliquescances. Where are the deliquescants 
of yesteryear? Where is the once cele¬ 
brated scene in the “ boudoir oblong aux 
cycloides bigarrures” which enlivened Le 
The de Miranda of M. Jean Moreas ? These 
added to the gaiety of nations, and 
have been forgotten; brief life was here 
their portion. Fresh oddities come forward, 
poets in shoals and schools, Evolutivo- 
instrumentists, Cataclysmists, Trombonists 
—even while we speak have they not 
faded away ? But amidst all this world 
of phantasmagoria, among these fugi¬ 
tive apparitions and futile individuali¬ 
ties, dancing once across the stereoptieon 
and seen no more—one figure of a genuine 
man of letters remains, that of M. Stephane 
Mallarme, the solitary name among those 
of the so-called Decadents which has hitherto 
proved its right to serious consideration. 

If tho dictionaries are to be trusted, M. 
Mallarme was bom in 1842. His career 
seems to have been tho most uneventful on 
record. He has always been, and I think 
still is, professor of English at the Lycee 
Fontanes in Paris. Twenty years ago he 
paid a short visit to London, carrying with 
him, as I well remember, the vast portfolio 
of his translation of Poe’s “ Raven,” with 
Manet’s singular illustrations. His life has 
been spent in a Buddhistic calm, in medi¬ 
tation. He has scarcely published anything, 
disliking, so it is said, the “ exhibition- 
nisme ” involved in bringing out a book, 
the banality of types and proofs and revises. 

His revolutionary ideas with regard to 
style were formulated about 1875, wen the 
Parnasse Contemporain, edited by the friends 
and co-evals of M. Mallarme, rejected his 
first important poem, “ L’Apris-Midi d’un 
Fauno,” which appeared at length, in 1877, 
as a sort of folio pamphlet, illustrated by 
Manet. In 1876 he gave his earliest 
example of the new prose in the shape of 
an essay prefixed to a beautiful reprint of 
Beckford’s Vathek, a volume bound in 
vellum, tied with black and crimson silk, 
and produced in a very small edition. 
Ridicule was the only welcome vouchsafed 
to these two couriers of the Decadance. 
Perhaps M. Mallarme was somewhat dis¬ 
couraged, although absolutely unsubdued. 

He remained long submerged, but with 
the growth of his school he was persuaded 
to reappear. In 1887 one fascicule only of 
Ins complete poems was brought out in an 
extraordinary form, photolithographed from 


the original manuscript. In 1888 followed 
a translation of the poems of Edgar 
Poe. But until the present winter the 
general reader has had no opportunity, even 
iu France, of forming an opinion on the 
prose or verse of M. Mallarme. Meanwhile, 
his name has become one of the most 
notorious in contemporary literature. A 
thousand eccentricities, a thousand acts of 
revolt against tradition, have been per¬ 
petrated under the banner of his tacit en¬ 
couragement. It is high time to try and 
understand what M. Mallarme’s teaching 
really is, and what his practice. 

To ridicule the Decadents, or to insist 
upon their extravagance, is so easy as to be 
unworthy of a serious critic. It would be 
quite simple for some crusty Christopher to 
show that the poems of master and scholars 
alike are monstrous, unintelligible, ludi¬ 
crously inept, and preposterous. M. Mal¬ 
larme has had hard words, not merely from 
the old classical critics such as M. Brunetiere, 
but from men from whom the extremity of 
sympathy might have been looked. Life¬ 
long friends like M. Leconte de Lisle confess 
that they understood him once, but, alas! 
understand him no longer; or, like M. 
Francois Coppee, avoid all discussion of his 
verses, and obstinately confine themselves to 
“ son esprit eleve, sa vie si pure, si belle.” 
When such men as these profess themselves 
unable to comprehend a writer of their own 
age and language, it seems presumptuous 
for a foreigner to attempt to do so, nor do I 
pretend that in the formal and minute sense 
I am able to comprehend the poems of M. 
Mallarme. He remains, under the most 
loving scrutiny, a most difficult writer. But, 
at all events, I think that sympathy and 
study may avail to enable tho critic to detect 
the spirit which inspires this strango and 
cryptic figure. Study and sympathy I have 
given, and I offer some results of them, not 
without diffidence. 

Translated into common language, then, 
the main design of M. Mallarme and his 
friends seoras to be to refresh the languid 
current of French style. They hold—and 
in this view no English critic can dare to 
join issue with them—that art is not a stable 
nor a definitive thing, and that success for 
the future must lie along paths not exactly 
traversed in the immediate past. They are 
tired of the official versification of France, 
and they dream of new effects which all the 
handbooks tell them are impossible to French 
prosody. They make infinite experiments, 
they feel their way; and I have nothing to 
reproach them with except their undue haste 
(but M. Mallarme has not been hasty) in 
publishing their “ tentatives.” Their aims 
are those of our own Areopagites of 1580, 
met “ for the general surceasing and silence 
of bold Rymers, and also of the very best of 
them too”—“our new famous enterprise for 
the exchange of barbarous rymes for arti¬ 
ficial verses.” We must wish for tho odd 
productions of these modern Parisian 
euphuists a better fate than befell the 
trimeter iambics of Master Drant and 
Master Preston. But tho cause of their 
existence is plain enough. It is tho ex¬ 
haustion, the enervation of the language, 
following upon the activities of Victor Hugo 
and his contemporaries. It is, moreover, 
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a reaction towards freedom, directly conse¬ 
quent upon the strict and i mpe rsonal versifi¬ 
cation of the Parnassians. When the official 
verse has been burnished and chased to the 
metallic perfection of M. de Heredia’s 
sonnets, nothing but to withdraw to the 
wilderness in sheepskins is left to would-be 
poets of the next generation. 

To pass from Symbolism generally to 
M. Mallarme and his particular series of 
theories, he present* himself to us above all 
as an individualist. The poets of the last 
generation were a flock of singing-birds, 
trained in a general aviary. They met, as 
on the marble pavement of some new 
Sorapeum, to contend in public for the 
rewards of polished verse. In contrast 
with these rivalries and congregations, 
M. Malarme has always shown himself 
solitary and disengaged. As he has said : 
“ The poet is a man who isolates himself 
that he may carve the sculptures of his own 
tomb.” He refuses to obey that hier¬ 
archical tradition of which Victor Hugo 
was the most formidable pontiff. He finds the 
alexandrine, as employed in the intractable 
prosody of modern France, a rigid and 
puerile instrument, from which melodies 
can nowadays no more be extracted. 8o 
far as I comprehend the position, M. 
Mallarme does not propose, as do some of 
his disciples, to reject this noblo verse-form 
altogether, and to slide into a sort of rhymed 
Walt Whitmanism. I cannot trace in his 
published poems a single instance of such a 
determination. But it is plain that he takes 
the twelve syllables of the line as forming, 
not six notes, but twelve, andhedemands per¬ 
mission to form with these twelve as many 
combinations as he pleases. Melody, to be 
gained at any sacrifice of the old Jesuit laws, 
is what he desiderates : harmony of versifi¬ 
cation, obtained in new ways, by extracting 
the latent capabilities of the organ until now 
too conventionally employed. 

So much, very briefly, for the prosodical 
innovation. For the language he demands 
an equal refreshment, by the rejection of the 
old worn phrases in favour of odd, exotic, 
and archaic terms. He takes up and adopts 
literally the idea of Theophile Gautier that 
words are precious stones, and should be so 
set as to flash and radiate from the page. 
More individually characteristic of M. Mal- 
larmo I find a certain preference for enigma. 
Language, to him, is given to conceal definite 
thought, to draw the eye away from the 
object. The Parnassians defined, described, 
analysed the object until it stood before us 
as in a coloured photograph. M. Mallarme 
avoids this as much as possible. He aims 
at allusion only; he wraps a mystery around 
his simplest utterance; the abstruse and the 
symbolic are his peculiar territory. His 
aim, or I greatly misunderstood him, is to 
use words in such harmonious combina¬ 
tions as will suggest to the reader a mood 
or a condition which is not mentioned in 
the text, but is nevertheless paramount in the 
poet’smind at the moment of composition. To 
the conscious aiming at this particular effect 
are, it appears to me, due the more curious 
characteristics of his style, and much of the 
utter bewilderment which it produces on 
the brain of an indolent reader debauched 
by the facilities of realism. 


The longest and the most celebrated of 
the poems of M. Mallarme is “ L’Aprcs- 
Midi d’un Faune.” It appears in the 
“ florilege ” before us, and I have just read 
it again, as I have often read it before. To 
say that I understand it bit by bit, phrase 
by phrase, would be excessive. But if I 
am asked whether this famous miracle of 
unintelligibility gives me pleasure, I answer, 
cordially, Yes. I even fancy that I obtain 
from it as definite and as solid an impression 
as M. Mallarm6 desires to produce. This is 
what I read in it: A faun—a simple, 
sensuous, passionate being—wakens in the 
forest at day-break and tries to recall his 
experience of the previous afternoon. Was 
he the fortunate recipient of an actual visit 
from nymphs, white and golden goddesses, 
divinely tender and indulgent? Or is the 
memory he seems to retain nothing but the 
shadow of a vision, no more substantial 
than the “ arid rain ” of notes from his own 
flute? He cannot tell. Yet surely there 
was, surely there is, an animal whiteness 
among the brown reeds of the lake that 
shines out there? Were they, are they, 
swans? No! But Naiads plunging? 
Perhaps! Vaguer and vaguer grows the 
impression of this delicious experience. He 
would resign his woodland godship to retain 
it. A garden of lilies, golden-headed, white- 
stalked, behind the trellis of red roses ? 

Ah! the effort is too great for his poor 
brain. Perhaps if he selects one lily from 
the garth of lilies, one benign and beneficent 
yielder of her cup to thirsty lips, the 
memory, the ever-receding memory, may be 
forced back. So, when he has glutted upon 
a bunch of grapes, he is wont to toss the 
empty skins into the air and blow them 
out in a visionary greediness. But no, the 
delicious hour grows vaguer; experience or 
dream, he will now never know which it 
was. The sun is warm, the grasses yielding; 
and he curls himself up again, after wor¬ 
shipping the efficacious star of wine, that 
he may pursue the dubious ecstasy into the 
more hopeful boskages of sleep. 

This, then, is what I read in the 
so excessively obscure and unintelligible 
“ L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune ”; and, accom¬ 
panied as it is with a perfect suavity of 
language and melody of rhythm, I know 
not what more a poem of eight pages could 
be expected to give. It supplies a simple 
and direct impression of physical beauty, 
of harmony, of colour; it is exceedingly 
mellifluous, when once the ear understands 
that the poet, instead of being the slave of 
the alexandrine, weaves his variations round 
it like a musical composer. Unfortunately, 

“ L’Apris-Midi ” was written fifteen years 
ago, and his theories have grown upon 
M. Mallarme as his have on Mr. George 
Meredith. In this collection of Vers et 
Prose I miss some pieces which I used to 
admire—in particular, surely, “Placet,” 
and the delightful poem called “ Le 
Guignon.” Perhaps these were too lucid 
for the worshippers. In return, we have 
certain allegories which are terribly 
abstruse, ana some sub-fuse sonnets. I 
have read the following, called “ Le Tom- 
beau d’Edgard Poe,” over and over and 
over. I am very stupid, but I cannot tell 
what it says . In a certain vague and, 
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vitreous way I think I perceive what it 
means ; and we are aided now by its being 
punctuated, which was not the case in the 
original form in which I met with it. But, 
“ 0 my Brothers, ye the Workers,” is it 
not still a little difficult ? 

“ Tel qu'en Lui-m&me enfln l’6temite lo change, 

Le l’oete suscite avee un glaive nu 
Son siecle epouvante de n' avoir pas counu 

Que la mort triomphait dans cette voix etrunge ! 

Eux, comma un vil sursaut d’hydro oyant jadis 
l'ange 

Donner un sens pins pur aux mots de la tribu 
Proclamerent tres hnut le sortilege bu 

Cans le flot sans honueur de quelquc noir 
melange. 

Du sol et do la nue hostiles, 6 grief ! 

Si notre idee avee nc sculpte un bas-relief 
Dans la tombo de Poe cblouissante s’ome 

Colmc bloc ici-bas chu d’un desastre obscur 
Que ce granit du moins montre 1 jamais sa 
borne 

Aux noirs vols du Blaspheme epors dans le futur. ’ ’ 

Of the prose of M. Mallarme, I can here 
speak but briefly. He has not published 
very much of it; and it is all polished and 
cadenced like his verse, with strange trans¬ 
posed adjectives and exotic nouns fan- 
fastically employed. It is even more dis¬ 
tinctly to be seen in his prose than in his 
verse that he descends directly from Baude¬ 
laire, and in the former that streak of 
Lamartine that marks his poems is lacking. 

The hook called Pages can naturally be 
compared with the Pocmes en Prose of Baude¬ 
laire. Several of the sketches so named 
are now reprinted in Vers et Prose, and they 
strike me as the most distinguished and 
satisfactory of the published writings of 
M. Mallarme. They are difficult, but far 
more intelligible than the enigmas which 
he calls his sonnets. “ La Pipe,” in which 
the sight of an old meerschaum brings up 
dreams of London and the solitary lodgings 
there; “Le Nenuphar Blanc,” recording 
the vision of a lovely lady, visible for one 
tantalising moment to a rower in his boat; 
“Frisson d’Hiver,” the wholly fantastic 
and nebulous reverie of archaic elegances 
evoked by the ticking of a clock of Dresden 
china; each of these, and several more of 
these exquisite Pages, give just that impres¬ 
sion of mystery and allusion which the author 
deems that style should give. They are 
exquisite—so far as they go—pure, dis¬ 
tinguished, ingenious; and the fantastic 
oddity of their vocabulary seems in perfect 
accord with their general character. 

As a translator, all the world must com¬ 
mend M. Mallarme. He has put the poems 
of Poe into French in a way which is subtle 
almost without parallel. Each version is in 
simple prose, but so full, so reserved, so 
suavely mellifluous, that the metre and the 
rhymes continue to sing in an English ear. 
None could enter more tenderly than he 
into the strange charm of “Ulalume,” of 
“ The Sleeper, or of “ The Raven.” It is 
rarely indeed that a word suggests that the 
melody of one, who was a symbolist and a 
weaver of enigmas like himself, has 
momentarily evaded the translator. 

M. Mallarme, who understands English 
so perfectly, has perhaps seen the poems of 
Sydney Dobell. He knows, it is possible, 
that thirty or forty years ago there was an 
English poet who cultivated the symbol, 
who deliquesced the language, as he him- 
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self does in French. Sydney Dobell wrote 
lovely, unintelligible things, that broke, 
every now and then, into rhapsodies of 
great beauty. But his whole system 
was violent. He became an eccentric 
cometary nebula, whirling away from our 
poetic system at a tangent. He whirled 
away, for all his sincere passion, into 
oblivion. This is what one fears for the 
Symbolists : that being read with so great 
an effort by their own generation, they 
may, by the next, not be read at all, and 
what is true and genuine in their artistic 
impulses be lost. Something of M. Mallarmo 
will, however, always be turned back to 
with respect and perhaps with enthusiasm, 
for he is a genuine man of letters. 

A word in love to M. Mallarme’s Parisian 
publishers. When a writer is so difficult 
as M. MaUarme is, it is almost criminal to 
make him obscurer still by misprinting him. 
But, on p. 14, “ Que dore la main chaste 
de I’lnfim ” is too wild even for Symbolism; 
it must be “ le matin.” On p. 38, “ talon ” 
is printed “talent”; on p. 51 “ exotique ” 
(which outrages prosody) should be 
“unique.” On p. 74, for “voie” read 
“voix,”andon p. 90 for “Aclarte" read 
“ Astarte.” There are doubtless many 
more, but who would venture to be the 
Bentley of a symbolist? The Villiers de 
Title-Adam, of which lack of space has for¬ 
bidden me to speak, contains a curious 
portrait of Villiers by Desboutin ; and the 
Vert et Prose is adorned with an incomparable 
lithographic sketch by Mr. Whistler of 
M. MaUarme himself, a real gift for 
posterity. 

Edmund Gosse. 


Tub Badminton Libraby. — Coursing and 

Falconry. By Harding Cox and the Hon. 

Gerald LasceUes. (Longmans.) 

Botu the sports treated in this volume 
appeal to a few, but those few are eager 
disciples. The Ground Game Act of 1880 
has pressed with extreme severity on hares, 
which are not prolific animals. In some 
parts of the kingdom it is already difficult 
to find a hare at all. Enclosures again and 
agricultural depression have much injured 
the ability of the small country squires, who 
were wont to keep greyhounds, to pursue 
their favourite sport. The popularity indeed 
of the great public coursing matches, such 
as the Altcar and the Hundred of Hoo 
meetings, has largely increased of late years; 
but the reflection that the bane of betting 
may here have thrust in its unhallowed 
head might tend to diminish the satisfaction 
of the votaries of coursiDg. Enclosed 
coursing became fashionable quite lately 
since the Ground Game Act; but, as lacking 
the essentials of true sport, such meetings 
hare not as a rule met with much favour. 
They are supposed to spoil good greyhounds, 
encourage small bookmakers and welshers, 
and to form a strong incentive to run for 
money only and not for the sake of sport. 
Urge as is the crowd and valuable the prize I 
when the Waterloo Cup is won, it is well to 
hear in mind that this greatest event in the 
courser’s year dates only from 183C. From 
that time extreme care has been taken in 
breeding and training champion greyhounds,, 


so that few who pay the least attention to 
sport are ignorant cf the fame of Coomassie 
or Fullerton. The tendency of coursing 
has deviated from a pure love of the chase 
to a keen desire to breed an excellent grey¬ 
hound and then match him to win a large 
stake. It was not so sixty or seventy years 
ago. Many country squires then delighted 
in coursing for its own sake. Doubtless 
Sir Boger de Coverley at times used grey¬ 
hounds, though it is only upon record that 
he killed hares with a pack of “ stop 
hounds.” 

The modern development of coursing and 
all that relates to it are admirably described, 
as might reasonably be expected, in this 
volume of the Badminton Library. The 
aspirant to coursing honours may here find 
a treatise on breeding greyhounds, on the 
treatment of “ saplings” and their training, 
together with a full description of many of 
the most celebrated greyhounds of the past, 
and their pedigree. There is an excellent 
chapter on the points of a greyhound, with 
an illustration of the right, kind of dog and 
the wrong, as lucidly written as sportsmen 
could desire. Tables of pedigree, coursing 
matches, and the like, diversify the book ; 
while agreeable reminiscences of sport and 
the pleasant gossip which delights lovers of 
greyhounds abound in every page. The 
illustrations are numerous, and quite up to 
the mark people have learned to expect in 
this series. While the fullest particulars 
are given of public coursing, some old- 
fashioned readers might prefer that an 
account should have been added of the more 
informal coursing parties of the past and of 
the strains of greyhounds which were then 
famous. 

If coursing can be traced back to the time 
of Arrian, falconry is a still more ancient 
sport in the East. “ That it is the most 
ancient of sports,” says the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles, “ none can doubt.” But angling 
may dispute the palm of antiquity. In the 
Theban monuments an Egyptian gentleman 
is represented fishing from a chair, and 
blessed with a serenity of countenance which 
would have satisfied Walton of his felicity; 
whereas no instance of hawking is found 
in the sculptures or paintings of ancient 
Egypt. 8ome measure of the fondness of 
our ancestors for hawking may be obtained 
by studying the many enthusiastic treatises 
on the art which, from the time of Dame 
Juliana Berners to Colonel Thornton at the 
beginning of this century, were printed and 
successively buried in the libraries of old 
country houses. Mr. Halting, besides prac¬ 
tising the art with much success, has shown 
how intimately Shakspere was acquainted 
with falconry. The sport was at its zenith 
in his time. Enclosures, the art of shooting 
flying, the stricter preservation of game, 
the attractions of foreign travel, and the 
like, contributed to render falconry less 
popular, while the troubles of the Common¬ 
wealth gave it a rude shock which it has 
never recovered. The need of an open 
country in which to fly falcons is a serious 
disability to the popularity of the sport at 
the present day, besides which few possess 
either the leisure or the patience to train 
hawks to the perfection which is needful. | 
There are indeed hawking clubs and multi¬ 


tudes of enthusiasts scattered here and there 
over the country who love to rear and fly 
hawks ; but the sport must needs be limited 
at present in every direction. With express 
trains and telegraph wires and guns every¬ 
where, and the detestable habit prevailing 
of shooting any strange bird which shows 
itself, he must be a bold man who ventures 
to fly a cherished hawk anywhere save in 
such sanctuaries as Newmarket Heath or 
Salisbury Plain. 

Mr. Lascelles gives an admirable sum¬ 
mary of the whole art of falconry, with full 
directions how to train the high-flying 
falcons which stoop on their prey like a 
bolt from the clouds, of which the peregrine 
may be taken as the type, as well as the 
short-winged hawks, such as the goshawk. 
This latter bird never wears a hood, except 
during training and when travelling. It is 
mostly flown at rabbits, darting at them 
from the fist, flying behind them for a 
second or two, and then delivering its deadly 
stroke. In this manner Mr. Lascelles relates 
how a female goshawk, the property of 
Mr. Eiley, a well-known Herefordshire 
hawker, in 1886 killed 136 rabbits, 4 ducks, 
3 waterhens, a pheasant, and a stoat. The 
author has much that is interesting to tell of 
Indian sport, of celebrated falconers, and the 
hawkingclubs. There is a capital account, too, 
of the mod e in which passage hawks are taken 
in North Brabant, at the celebrated hawking 
village of Yalkenswaard, by the equally 
famous hawkiDg family of the Mollens. 
Some of the illustrations of falcons striking 
their quarry are excellent. There is no better 
companion for a country walk than a trained 
goshawk, and this volume supplies all the 
needful instruction for the young falconer. 
A capital table of terms belonging to the art 
is appended, which would materially assist 
readers of Shakspere, who has not forgotten 
coursing in his love of country sports, but 
names 

“ a brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flying hare in sight.” 

(3 Henry VI. 2. 8.) 

In a word, the reputation of the Bad¬ 
minton Library is quite sustained by the 
present useful volume. Its publication 
ought largely to augment the number of 
hawkers. 

M. G. Watkins. 


The Story of King Edward and Neu> Win- 
chehea. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. 
(Sampson Low.) 

It is a rare thing for a successful barrister 
to seek distinction in the field of non¬ 
professional literature, and still rarer for him 
to find it there. But Mr. Inderwick, whose 
legal eminence is acknowledged on all hands, 
has certainly made good his claim to a more 
than respectable place among the authors 
and antiquaries of the day. Like his pre¬ 
vious contributions to history, the present 
essay or monograph exhibits not only 
judgment and research, but a good deal of 
that spirit of sympathy with the past which 
is absolutely needed to give life to the dry 
bones of antiquity. Mr. Inderwick has tried 
to realise what were the conditions of life 
in a thriving mediaoval town, whore nearly 
every class of the community was well 
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represented, and the most characteristic 
features of the thirteenth century were 
abundantly present. 

Winchelsea, to which the term “ vastata,” 
given to it in Domesday, might again be 
applied, enjoyed for a brief period—less 
than two centuries —a very prosperous 
existence. The old town had been impor¬ 
tant in its way. Together with Eye, it had 
been added at any early date to the con¬ 
federation known as the Cinque Ports, and 
soon became in every respect identified with 
the original members. It had a flourishing 
fishing trade, and both built and manned 
many of the biggest ships of the early 
English Eoyal Navy. But the eastward 
drift of the sand and shingle in course of 
time injured its harbour; and at last, on 
the eve of St. Agatha, a.d. 1287, a storm 
of tremendous violence swept over the low- 
lying town and completely destroyed it— 
so completely that its site is now a matter 
of conjecture. This was the king’s oppor¬ 
tunity, and Edward the First was a monarch 
capable of taking advantage of it. Under 
his auspices and the counsel of so competent 
an adviser as Kirkeby, Bishop of Ely, 
New Winchelsea was built upon a neigh¬ 
bouring eminence within the royal manor 
of Igham; and there, with trade extinct 
and harbour dry, it still stands to the 
delight of the artist and antiquary. Into 
New Winchelsea immigrants from this old 
town poured, bringing with them their old 
pursuits and industries, and in addition 
new settlers were attracted from other 
quarters by the growing wants and increas¬ 
ing importance of the place. In its centre 
rose a stately church, which, if never com¬ 
pleted (as Mr. Inderwick thinks), was able 
in its chancel and transepts to accommodate 
a goodly crowd of worshippers. 

“ Even in its present condition of ruin, it is a 
noble building, its windows are of great beauty; 
and the sculptured effigies of the old warriors 
of Winchelsea, lyiug under their stately 
canopies in what were formerly profusely 
decorated chantries, give it a tone of mediaeval 
sanctity which few other churches can equal.” 

Evelyn, while waiting at Eye for the arrival 
of his wife from Paris in 1652, walked over 
to see the poor deserted town, with its “ few 
despicable hovels and cottages,” and was 
impressed with the sight of the sumptuous 
church and its handsome monuments of— 
as he supposed—the Templars. They are 
really effigies of the Alards—Admirals of 
the Cinque Ports Fleet—and great people 
in Winchelsea in Edwardian times. In the 
record, dated a.d. 1292, which Mr. Inder¬ 
wick prints in extenso, we see how large a 
place this family occupied in Winchelsea, 
and we have also a curious collection of 
local names which deserve even more study 
than has been given to them. Among 
others, there were John Pontre (ponto- 
nerius), the customer of the port; Nicholas, 
the foiester; Thomas, the serjeant-at-mace 
(le mas), who lived in the coneyfieid; 
William, the cross bowman (le alblastier); 
Biehard Digon, the trumpeter (le trompour), 
and Walter Schyve (schivinarius), the 
ochevin or magistrate, with his clerk, 
William de Note. Philip Matib (mati- 
bernus), a name given in mediaeval times 
to the district judge, lived in a house of 


which a crypt still remains, and not far off 
was the home of Stephen Fachel (fachilator), 
whom Mr. Inderwick describes as a fortune¬ 
teller. Here, as in some other instances, 
we think his ingenuity has led him astray ; 
but we cannot find fault with a faculty to 
the exercise of which we owe much pleasure, 
and without which this charming story of 
romantic truth could not have been con¬ 
structed. Charles J. Bobixson. 

The Science of Education: Its General Prin¬ 
ciples deduced from its Aim ; and The 
Aesthetic Eevelation of the World. By 
Johann Friedrich Herbart. Translated 
by H. M. and Emmie Felkin. With a 
Preface by Oscar Browning. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Herbart offers ideas as freely as Mr. George 
Meredith lavishes metaphors upon his 
readers. The language is crabbed enough 
at times to satisfy a Meredithian. Sooth to 
say, Herbart is not as witty as our greatest 
novelist; and as he has no story to tell, there 
is not even the solace of making way, at 
intervals, with it. 

In fact, the reader of Herbart finds him¬ 
self in a luxuriant jungle. He has to keep 
putting down the book; he requires con¬ 
stantly to orientate. Those who delight in 
the ease of a carriage and pair in their 
literary and philosophical drives, will pro¬ 
bably curse at the impasse of undergrowth 
and overgrowth. Even the pedestrian who 
insists upon a knapsack in which he carries 
his own pet philosophical ideas while he 
hacks his way through those of everybody 
else, will imperceptibly come to lower his 
impedimenta, and gaze around with bewilder¬ 
ment. The fearless adventurer, who thinks 
he has had his occasional triumphs in steady 
persistence at or over Kant and. Fichte, will 
alone feel the traveller’s fulness of joy in 
recognising comparisons of agreement and 
difference in this newer enterprise. 

To whichever class of readers we may 
belong, there will surely be no difference of 
opinion as to the gratitude we owe to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Felkin. To adopt the words 
of Emerson, many people, indeed all but a 
handful, would “ as soon think of swimming 
across Charles Eiver to go to Boston,” as of 
reading Herbart in the original, now that 
there is so careful and exact an English 
translation as this of Mr. and Mrs. Felkin. 
There is no need, in this case, to enter into 
a disquisition on the merits of a free and 
graceful English paraphrase, as against a 
literal and German-recalling translation. 
All who are likely to read these treatises of j 
Herbart are tolerably certain to know, 
sufficient German to compare the translation 
with the original on doubtful points. This is [ 
a book of thoughts, of Herbart’s thoughts ; 
and the nearness with which a reader is j 
brought to him—even the word-for-word 1 
nearness — is often helpful, not to say 
essential. It is not superfluous to repeat 
one’s word of thanks to the translators for 
what must have been anxious and laborious 
work. It would be hypercritical here to 
dwell upon any small matters. Having 
said a word as to the philosophical and 
literary difficulties of Herbert's educational 
books, and having drawn attention to the 


carefulness and effectiveness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Felkin’s translation, it still remains 
that I should add some remarks as to the 
nature of the gift now presented to English 
readers. 

In doing so I shall try to resist the 
temptation of following Herbart’s prolixity, 
by abstaining from making a promiscuous 
selection amongst his multitude of varied 
and fruitful ideas. I shall attempt to state 
Herbart’s general educational aim and to 
give a brief description of his methods. In 
addition, I shall cite testimony as to the 
fruitfulness which has attached itself to his 
methods in Germany, and I shall finally 
venture to indicate my opinion as to the 
especial import of Herbartian pedagogy to 
English teachers. 

Firstly, then, as to Herbart’s educational 
aim. On the threshold of this subject we 
are met with a difficulty. There are mani¬ 
fold aims in education. Among these, how¬ 
ever, we may say that the inculcation of 
sound morality is the highest aim. The 
starting point of education is the individu¬ 
ality of the child. The child is not a mere 
type of the race, but an active self-initiating 
personality. He has a will of his own. 
The problem of education is to open out in 
that will a disposition towards goodness. 
This can only be done by presenting the 
whole world of thought for appropriation 
by the intellect. Such a reservoir of thought, 
with a tendency to action, is desire. The 
good will, therefore, acts efficiently when it 
has before it every natural desire quickened 
and refined by the widest circle of thought. 
The individuality which the child has when 
he comes under the hand, or, let me rather 
say, under the mind of the teacher, may be 
termed objective individuality. When the 
work of education has run its course, the 
widened interest in thought and things 
acquired by the pupil has built up 
or developed a subjective individuality 
which will have made him not only' 
amenable, but also self-devoted to the moral 
law. The pupil must go through the stage 
of obedience to such desires as have been 
chosen by himself as rational. The free, 
active, choosing will which knows itself, 
and knows what it is about, is the only 
possible good will. This good will can only 
choose rationally when it has before it a 
revelation of the whole known world of 
thought and feeling—present and past. It 
is the work of education to reveal this 
world to the child ; but it is to be clearly 
recognised that this knowledge is not im¬ 
ported in any mechanical sense from without 
to within, but must be the appropriation of 
the self-active mind of the pupil constantly 
freeing himself from objective authority of 
any kind, and becoming not indeed a law to 
himself, but amenable to the moral law, 
which is direct, intuitive, general. 

The circle of thought which circumscribes 
the will includes, in Herbart’s view, the 
whole of human experience. It is the ideal: 
“ Be ye therefore perfect.” The insistence, 
however, is in perfection all round as 
necessary to the moral idea. We have here 
the development of Montaigne’s “ 'Tis not a 
soul, ’tis not a body, that we are training 
up, but a man, and we ought not to divide 
him.” 
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Herbart’s educational aim, therefore, is 
founded on ethics, and may briefly be 
described as the development of a good 
will in the student. This statement only 
requires the modification that the develop¬ 
ment of the will must be a “ making,” i.e. 
the pupil must discover and consciously 
appropriate the good and reject the bad for 
himself. Such a “ making ” of a good will 
is not merely the educational aim, it is also 
the ethical aim of humanity. 

Hence, the final aim of the educator is to 
divest himself of his own formative influence 
upon the will of the pupil, and to so enlarge 
the width of thought and intensify the 
principle of rational self-activity in the pupil, 
that the external guidance and authority of 
the teacher may be entirely taken up by 
the internal practical reason of the pupil, 
without any break in the line of con¬ 
tinuity. 

I have said that Herbart’s aim is founded 
on ethics. His method is similarly based 
on the science of psychology. It concerns 
itself with the right ways of presentation of 
the widest possible circle of thought as 
material for solution and judgment by the 
will. It interests itself also with the due 
consideration of pre-eminence and propor¬ 
tion, among the manifold desires which 
offer themselves to the individual will. To 
act perfectly well, with fully considered 
regard to every possible aspect of an act, 
perfect knowledge of the whole world of 
thought would be necessary. Herbart 
would probably have understood and 
accepted Jactotot’s famous dictum: Tout 
e»t dam tout. Accordingly, we are prepared 
to find that Herbart insists emphatically, 
repeatedly, and in varied ways, on the 
necessity for a many-sidedness of interests. 
For the purposes of exposition of method, 
education divides itself into government, 
instruction, and training of the mind (trans¬ 
lated by Mr. and Mrs. Felkin as “disci¬ 
pline ”—a term which is ambiguous. The 
German is Zucht.) We need not linger 
over his ideas of government. They are 
enlightened, liberty-loving, and instinct 
with remorseless war upon any unnecessary 
restraint on the self activity of the child. 
Herbart’s ideas on government should be 
scattered broadcast. It is easy to see that 
government entirely based on reason will, 
in the educational stage of the pupil, pro¬ 
ceed from a passive “ I will ” into an active 
“ I will.” This, when the pupil passes his 
will into the keeping of his self-accepted 
moral law, will become “I wish.” Submis¬ 
sion can only rightly be expected from the 
pupil when he can see its reasonable¬ 
ness. The external law is then already 
the embryo of the internal law. 
Training of the mind or discipline is, 
in other words, self-activity viewed in all 
its forms. Herbart considers how it may be 
limited and encouraged; but with a view to 
the ethical aim of education, “a kind of 
omnipresence of moral criticism is the neces¬ 
sary condition of moral truth.” 

To the methods of instruction, the second 
of his divisions of education, the educationist 
will turn with great curiosity. He will be 
well rewarded for any trouble he spends 
upon this part of Herbart’s book. I cannot 
give *m ore than the briefest sketch of his 


method. It is throughout based upon 
psychological teaching, which, on the whole, 
notwithstanding the advance of descriptive 
psychology since Herbart’s day, has still an 
uncommon if not unique applicability to 
practical use in the school. I cannot pause 
to consider Herbart’s solution of the relation 
of individuality of the pupil and the neces¬ 
sity of a pursuit of many-sidedness of aim ; 
but I may say it is reading of high import¬ 
ance for the teacher. I cannot dwell upon 
the psychological basis for the idea of many- 
sidedness, and how it is to be built up in 
the child. Nor do I more than mention the 
content of the idea of interest. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, to state that interest and 
desire are described as having for bases 
observation, expectation,demand, and action; 
for on those so many kinds of lessons are 
to be based. The objects of many sided 
interest are the whole circle of nature and 
humanity. The formal method of instruc¬ 
tion involves pointing out, connecting, teach¬ 
ing, philosophising. When the teacher deals 
with lessons of humanity, the instruction 
must be “ observing, continuous, elevating, 
active in the sphere of reality.” 

I am aware that this brief description of 
Herbart’s method is a mere sop for the 
inquirer. The teacher, however, must read 
the book for himself. 

In Germany Herbart’s aim and method 
of education have been considered, and are 
considered, with the keenest interest. In 
America he has received some amount of 
attention. He stands before the world as 
probably the most thorough-going and 
original philosopher-educationist of the 
century. He is connected in the direct 
line of ancestry as a philosopher with the 
illustrious Kant; and on the side of practical 
application of principles he is a sort of 
Pestolozzi Kedivivus, endowed, however, 
with scientific insight, and a much more 
comprehensive survey of the field of educa¬ 
tion. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Dr. J. T. Prince, in his account of the 
schools of Germany, written for the use of 
American teachers and normal schools (1892) 
says “ Some of the most interesting work 
which I saw in Germany was in schools 
taught by the followers of Herbart.” 

It is not easy to overrate the significance 
of the influence which it is asserted that 
these schools exercise. It will probably 
happen that the extent and value of this 
influence will at present be minimised by the 
orthodox teacher. Old creeds die hard, and 
in education English schools are scarcely as 
yet aware that they suffer from disease. If 
the Herbartian schools are successful, as Dr. 
Prince, a careful and koen observer, testifies 
they are, educationally, it is a signal proof 
of the value of a systematic course of educa¬ 
tion, based as to its aim on the science of 
ethics and as to its methods on the science 
of psychology. It raises education out of 
mere empiricism; it bases it upon rational 
principles. It raises teaching to the rank 
of a profession, because it shows there is 
knowledge to be obtained as to the pro¬ 
cesses of imparting and acquiring instruc¬ 
tion : there is something to profess. 

Supposing there is “ anything ” in Her¬ 
bart, what is the import to England ? 

(1) “The aim of those who educate and 


demand education is determined by the range 
of thought they bring to the subject.” 

This seems a first principle to Herbart; 
but in England what “range of thought” 
is there in the education (and, may we not 
add, and training?) of secondary teachers? 
Besides, the English teacher tends to 
become a specialist in some subject. Will 
this tendency have to be reconsidered? 

(2) “Whatever arts and acquirements a young 
man may learn from a teacher for the mere 
sake of profit are as indifferent to the educator 
as the colour of his coat. But how his circle 
of thoughts are being formed is everything to 
the teacher, for out of thoughts come feelings, 
and from these principles and modes of action.” 

This is a direct stab at our present-day 
English utilitarian views of education, if 
we should allow ourselves to consider 
Herbart and come to accept him. 

(3) Herbart insists on the individuality 
of the child as the central point of teaching. 
We have only just released ourselves from 
the system of “ payment by results.” Manu¬ 
facturing on a pattern may in the future be 
superseded at the Education Department; 
but unwritten mental sumptuary laws still 
influence in the mental clothing of children 
the adoption of a colour devised for the 
mass, and not founded on suitability for the 
individual. 

Most vital of all Herbart’s points is the deve¬ 
lopment of the self-activity of the good will. 
This would be a thunderbolt on the English 
schoolmasters, if they recognised its signifi¬ 
cance. It would announce nothing less than 
the on-coming of a revolution in English 
schools. It would mean the down-falling of 
our intellectual pride, with itsobdurate system 
of curricula and time-tables, locally inspired 
or promulgated by the Endowed School 
Commissioners, and the whole system of 
examinational ends and scholarship com¬ 
petitions, with their narrow intellectual 
exclusiveness as the be-all and end-all of 
education. So, too, athleticism would have 
to lose its lopsidedness. An adhesion to 
Herbart would mean the recognition of the 
measure of the stature of a perfect man. 
full-summed in all his powers, as our edu¬ 
cational aim. We can guess what the men 
“ who travel on the Woodford Branch in 
large numbers ” will say to Herbart. Mr. 
Ruskin would tell us that the universities 
and the men-who-know will display to those 
who look to them for guidance the well- 
known, awe-inspiring legend: Impossible. 
In the meantime let the open-minded 
teacher, without fear, read Herbart’s book, 
which, thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Felkin, is at 
hand for the English reader. He may 
find therein much intelligibly stated of 
what he has himself been blindly groping 
after. For a parallel in magnificence of 
aim, and enthusiasm for the interests of 
humanity in education, we shall scarcely 
pause on recalling our own pedagogic litera¬ 
ture, all along the line of history, until we 
recall the famous Tractate to Samuel Hartlib 
by Milton. The Tractate, no doubt, will 
persist in our thought, to the displacing of 
Herbart; but it is not too much to say 
that this will be rather on account of its 
literary excellence than its pedagogic 
significance. 

Foster Watson. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Miss Blanchard of Chicago. By Albert 
Kevill-Davies. In 3 vols. (White.) 
Alston Crucis. By Helen Shipton. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

An American Monte Cristo. By Julian 
Hawthorne. In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 
Taken from the Enemy. By Henry Newbolt. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

In the Shade of Schiehallion. By C. Blather- 
wick. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Matthew Redmayne. By Oliver H. Growden. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Elsie Ellerton. By May Ed wood. (Thacker.) 

For Better for Worse. By Gordon Boy. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 

John Gentleman, Tramp. By Jessie A. 
Norquay Forbes. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier.) 

Me. Kevill-Davies is not what one would 
call a good novelist as regards construction, 
but he is always entertaining and frequently 
smart. He must take care, however, that 
smartness do not degenerate into vulgarity. 
The chapter in Miss Blanchard of Chicago 
headed “ A Sleeping Car Incident ” is as 
coarse as it is wholly unnecessary to the 
story. Arthur Vallance, the hero, is a 
manly young fellow, whose life has been 
made a burden to him by his sanctimonious 
uncle and guardian, Mr. Allen Bedwood. 
He continually threatened the youth with 
the everlasting tortures of hell for the most 
trivial incidents, and at length—professing 
to despair of his future—sends him out to 
the wilds of Dakota to learn farming. The 
guardian, however, had ulterior views in 
this, and hoped to be rid of his charge for 
ever. Vallance fell into the hands of a 
brutal settler named Emerson, who had a 
number of other pupils, all of whom had 
been committed to him by relatives anxious to 
get them out of the way. The record of 
their barbarous treatment makes the blood 
boil; but at length, after Emerson had 
employed a gigantic ■negro to flog the son 
of an English gentleman, Vallance led a 
revolt which resulted in swift vengeance 
overtaking Emerson and his crew. Then 
the youths escaped to Chicago, and here 
they were befriended by the great million¬ 
aire, Mr. Blanchard. His daughter, Cora, 
had travelled with Vallance on the outward 
voyage, and told him to apply to her father 
and herself if ever trouble overtook him. The 
heroine is a bright, lively, and thoroughly 
unconventional creature; and there is little 
wonder that Vallance falls desperately in 
love with her, completely throwing over a 
boyish attachment which he had formed in 
England. The various interviews between 
Cora and Vallance are piquant and amusing. 
She chaffs him for his conspicuous ignorance 
of the wiles of her own sex, and assures 
him that women “ are something like elec¬ 
tricity—virtually unknown, but with great 
prospeots before them.” However, the 
young lady herself behaves nobly, gener¬ 
ously, bravely. Her father also is made of 
the right stuff. << Never say die,” is his 
advice toVallanoe; “always go straight; 
few nobody; never insult a beggar, nor 
cringe to a millionaire or a duke.” Mr. 


Blanchard was a millionaire of the proper 
sort, who had not fattened upon the people 
by “ corners ” in wheat, or other nefarious 
practices. But for “ millionairism ” as 
generally understood in the United States, 
the heroine predicts a speedy downfall. 
When they had got everything under their 
own thumb—the judges, the legislature, 
and the people—as they were rapidly doing, 
then would come the end. There are many 
exciting episodes in this novel, and not a 
few that are distinctly realistic. 

Alston Crucis is decidedly the best novel 
Miss Shipton has yet written. It shows a 
clear, firm grasp of character. Beginning 
with a funeral, which would be generally 
considered too sombre an opening, it arrests 
the attention at the outset and retains it to 
the close. Squire Malreward has just been 
gathered to his numerous ancestors, dying 
under a social cloud. He is suspected of 
murder; while a villainous lawyer, the lete 
noir of the book, has spread it abroad that 
his first marriage with a member of a gipsy 
tribe was no marriage at all, and that, con¬ 
sequently, his fine, high-spirited eldest son 
is a bastard. This son, Harold Malreward, 
has received a sacred commission to dear 
his father’s name, and he takes a solemn 
oath to do so over the remains of the Squire. 
Harold is a strong character—a creation 
striking and original. Many a time his 
fierce Bomany blood brings him perilously 
near to the slaying of his enemy, the 
scheming lawyer, Thornton Harris; but he 
is constrained by the beautiful devotion 
and saintly influence of Elisabeth Walrond. 
This dainty maiden first admires him as a 
hero, and then loves him as a man. After 
a series of strange vidssitudes, the dead 
Squire’s character is cleared, and Harold’s 
name and title as the legitimate heir estab¬ 
lished. Harris had committed the murder 
for which Squire Malreward was banned by 
Society, and upon his own deathbed 
he confesses to the crime, as well as to a 
black list of other offences. There are 
several very graphic scenes in the course of 
the three volumes, which are all effectively 
delineated. As for the heroine, she is one 
of the most attractive women we have met 
with for some time in fiction. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne is unusually strong 
in his romance, An American Monte Cristo. 
Of course, as in the case of Dumas’ French 
Count, there are exaggerations, but what 
would be a Monte Cristo without them ? 
Dazzling treasures in precious stones, sur¬ 
passing all dreams of Oriental opulence, are 
placed before us, their value being com¬ 
uted not at millions of dollars, but at 
nndreds of millions. This is as it should 
be. While a novelist is about it, he might 
as well make his story as “ tall ” as possible. 
By way of sensation, the romance opens 
with the murder of Henry Trent, a diamond 
merchant of New York. An artist named 
Keppel Darke—the name comes very near 
to “ keep it dark ”—is tried for the murder 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. He 
effects a most marvellous escape, and in an 
equally wonderful way he comes across the 
untold wealth, above alluded to, on a desert 
island. He forthwith appears in New York 
society as Count Lucien de Lisle, and creates 


a profound sensation, as any man must do 
who has £4,000,000 of English money in 
the New York banks, equal amounts in 
those of Boston and Philadelphia, and 
£8,000,000 in the London and Westminster 
—these vast sums being but “the fringes 
of his fortune.” The original treasure had 
been sent over to the United States by 
Napoleon III. just before the war with 
Prussia in 1870; but it represented the accu¬ 
mulations of many centuries. It was said 
that Charlemagne began it; that Francis I. 
added to it, and also Henry of Navarre 
and Louis the Great. The first Napoleon 
doubled it, but Louis Philippe oould 
never get hold of it. The thira Napoleon 
thought that if France beat Prussia 
he could send for the treasure back 
from America, whereas if she lost he could 
go out to it. The plot of this romance is 
cleverly and ingeniously worked out. It 
contains all the exciting ingredients of love, 
jealousy, hypnotism, and crime; and the 
reader is certain not to close the book until 
he has devoured the last page. 

Taken from the Enemy is a capital little 
sketch in the “ Handy Novels ” series. It 
tells how a brave English officer, Captain 
Estcourt, was entrapped—through his love 
for a woman and against his knowledge— 
into an expedition for the rescue of the 

t reat Napoleon from his prison island of 
t. Helena. He discovers the plot, how¬ 
ever, just in time, and makes it exceedingly 
warm for his nefarious captors. Camilla, 
the idol of his heart, is made to believe that 
he has acted the part of a traitor, when she 
had staked her faith on his honour. Of 
course, when she discovers the treachery, 
her affection for Estcourt rises by leaps and 
bounds, and all ends happily with the 
severely tried couple. 

Mr. Blatherwick is bright and enter¬ 
taining in his Scotch character-study, In the 
Shade of Schiehallion. All the men and 
women have an individuality of their own, 
and the plot has points of real interest. 
Although the book is published at a shilling, 
it contains a number of charming illustra¬ 
tions of Scotch scenery which would do no 
discredit to a really expensive work. The 
author has plenty of humour: three grim 
maidens of Feckham are styled Battle, 
Murder, and Sudden Death. Here is a 
glimpse of a male character:— 

“ Is he as rich as his golden cousin ? ” asked 
Dawleigh. 

“ Four hundred a year, all told! D’ye know, 
Dawleigh, I have observed that more young 
fellows go to the devil on that sum than on any 
other! ” 

“ It has been done on less, sir, I assure you.” 

Matthew Redmayne is a New Zealand 
romance, dealing with a case of murder and 
a painful misunderstanding between a 
husband and wife. The responsibility for 
the former is brought home to the right 
quarter in a startling and dramatie manner, 
while the domestic difficulty is adjusted only 
after great trial and suffering. Mr. Gro wden 
does not write a very experienced style, but 
he evidently possesses the faculty for con¬ 
structing an exciting plot. 

Miss Edwood’s novelette, Elsie Ellerton, 
“ aims at supplying the public with a truth- 
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ful sketch of the healthy side of Anglo- 
Indian social life. Most writers on Indian 
society seem to dwell chiefly on its excep¬ 
tional and less savoury aspects.” This is 
no doubt true as regards the sketches by 
Mr. Budyard Kipling and others which so 
forcibly reveal the seamy side. But, alas! 
we fear that the public will continue to 
prefer Mr. Kipling to Miss Edwood. Mr. 
Kipling may be naughty, but he is clever ; 
whereas Miss Edwood is as superhumanly 
good as she is insufferably dull. 

Gordon Boy’s story, For Better for Worse, 
is in parts very sad and pathetic. There is 
something truly touching in the love of the 
young Scotch minister, Angus Sutherland, 
for Lilias Carment. Though tried to the 
verge of heart-breaking, he is the only one 
in the village who receives Lilias in a 
Christian and forgiving spirit on her return, 
after she has been betrayed by Captain 
Craufurd. There is also something natural 
and lifelike in the affection between the 
squire, Sir John Forde, and his ward Bay 
Lorimer. Taken altogether, we may say 
that this is a very human book. 

Almost similar commendation may be 
given to John Gentleman, Tramp, also a 
Scotch story. Here a Glasgow waif, on 
reaching manhood, discovers his father and 
the long-hidden secret of his own birth. 
At first John Gentleman threatens to become 
a Goliath of Hate, but through the affection 
of a pure and good woman he becomes a 
David of Love. The little volume is instinct 
with feeling, and its style is graceful and 
effective. 

G. Basnbtt Smith. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The Jew at Home. By Joseph Pennell. 
(Heinemann.) Franzos, in the preface to Die 
Juden von Bar now, pleads that he does ‘‘no¬ 
thing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” 
that he is neither a detractor nor a panegyrist 
of the Jew of Eastern Europe. The fourth 
edition of this collection of stories illustrating 
Jewish life in Austrian Poland appeared in 
1887. Only four years later Mr. Pennell 
visited the same district, and has given us a 
very different account of his impressions. Few 
could forget the description of the Sabbath 
evening in Der Shylock von Barnow, which 
begins: “ There was darkness in the town, but 
there was light in the hearts of its inhabitants.” 
There is no light whatever in Mr. Pennell’s 
concise and merciless report of what he saw 
and heard in Eastern Hebrewdom. His 130 pages 
of narrative, together with a very pertinent 
preface, deserve close study by all interested 
either in the scattered race or in sociology. He 
seems to have studied “ The Jew at Home,” at 
M'lr&maros Sziget in Hungary, at Brody in 
Austrian Poland, and at Berdicheff in Bussia. 
Certainly the “ Native of Brody,” who criticised 
Mr. Pennell's verdict, mismanaged his case in 
not allowing his defence of the Polish Jew to 
appear in Mr. Pennell’s book. It is difficult to 
give extracts from the work under review, so 
pithy and so pregnant is its style. This is one 
of those rare books from which not a sentence 
can be excluded, or even abbreviated without 
injury to the context. The author tells us that 
in none of the towns he visited, except Lemberg 
(where there is a Jewish theatre), did the Jews 
•eem to have any amusement except going to 
the synagogue. He gives us an aocount of his 


visit to the chief synagogue at Brody during the 
celebration or anniversary of the Exodus. 

“ The place was less like a church than a stock 
exchange or a house, where every few minutes 
business and talk were interrupted by the chanting 
of responses and by prayers.” “I have been 
present," he continues, “at almost all the great 
religious festivals of Europe, in which people pack 
themselves together in over-heated and badly- 
ventilated buildings for hours. But never in my 
life, in any country, or under any conditions have 
I been sickened by such a smell as in these Jewish 
synagogues.” 

In Maramaros Sziget the great bulk of the 
eight or ten thousand Jews are “ herded 
together in one street, living no better than in 
Whitechapel.” The four (Christian) races that 
inhabit | this town, Hungarians, Germans, 
Ruthenians, and Wallachs, differ in most 
things, but ‘ ‘ not one will have a good word to 
say for the Jew.” We are told that here “there 
are more Jews in the magistrate’s charge list 
than all the other people put together.” This, 
we admit, is the one statement in the book 
which surprised us, and which we take leave 
to question. Brody, the largest purely Jewish 
town in Austria-Hungary, “ is the most awful 
example of Jewish life” Mr. Pennell has ever 
seen. It is a tri-lingual town—Polish, Russian, 
and Hebrew being spoken by everybody—but 
it contains “ nothing of beauty, and is but a 
hideous nightmare of dirt,disease, and poverty.” 
The moral of the writer is to show that all this 
misery and ugliness is not the outoome of 
Christian persecution, but of the Jews’ own 
habits and way of life. From Brody the 
author crossed the frontier to Kieff. He found 
the Jews there “ selling the cheapest and worst j 
possible stuffs and sham goods to the peasants 
at the highest possible prices,” but “as 
perfectly happy and contented as in Austria.” j 
The Russian Government and Russian people : 
are two different entities, but in one matter I 
they are one and the same—in their intense 
hatred of the Jew. However deplorable may j 
be this prejudice, there is nothing to be gained 
by shutting one’s eyes to it. “ Every land has 
the Jew which it deserves.” This famous mot, 
which is not quoted by Mr. Pennell, goes far, 
we think, to explain why the Jew of Russia is j 
so clannish and so dirty. Mr. Pennell is 
evidently not of this opinion. He tells us that 
the Jew of Austria-Hungary, where there is no 
persecution, is in no sense a better man or a 
more useful citizen than his persecuted brother 
across the frontier. According to our author, 
whether you find the Jew in Austria or in Russia, 
you find the same “absoluteunwillingness to do 
anything to benefit the town to which he 
belongs or the people among whom he lives.” 
He regrets that the whole of Southern Russia 
did not become a Jewish Empire, for then the 
Russian Jews would have stayed at home and 
not have come “ wandering westward.” The 
hook is copiously and charmingly illustrated: 
it is worth buying for its illustrations alone. 


tastes between Magyars and Englishmen, she 
very aptly adds:— 

“There is an utterly un-English side to him: a 
depth of sadness and misery, a frenzy of gaiety, 
that his music has the power of evoking. Perhaps 
more surprising than the swiftness with which ho 
passes from sadness to mirth is the fact thut 
behind both is a backbone of quiet force and 
solidity stronger than either.” 

The best proof of this quiet force and 
solidity is that the Magyars are the governing 
body in Hungary, although they number less 
than half the population of the country. 
Some would say that they formed the 
governing body of the Austro - Hungarian 
Empire. Miss Fletcher proposed “ getting all 
useful information over ” in her fifth chapter. 
It would have been as well had she adhered to 
this resolution. Chapter 17, “Among the 
Secklers,” is disappointing. Instead of increas¬ 
ing our kuowleage about this interesting 
people, Miss Fletcher conveys some incorrect 
information. 

“They [the Secklers] are Catholic, while the 
Magyars are usually followers of Calvin ; they are 
less easy-going, and more thrifty and practical. 
Honesty and uprightness flourish in their midst, 
and the stigma of theft is supposed to rest with a 
family for generations.” 

This is a very true description, except for the 
unfortunate statement that the Secklers are 
Catholics. The Secklers are Unitarians, and 
are noble adherents of civil and religious 
liberty. They have survived the intrigues of 
the Jesuits and the violence of the Austrian 
military. They are as hospitable as the 
Magyars; but, unlike them, they have never been 
cursed by a system of caste. While the rest of 
1 Hungary was portioned out among the Church, 
the magnate and the noble, the Seckler and the 
! Saxon have alone maintained their freedom, 
j Miss Fletcher states that the Secklers 
have lost their “picturesque appearance.” 
In spite of this, we can but regret that 
our author, who is so appreciative of the 
Magyars, should find so little to tell about their 
more original and less-known kinsmen, as 
also about the commonplace but prosperous 
Saxons. She is the panegyrist of things 
Hungarian. It is in writing of them that she 
is at her best. Her stay with a country 
clergyman gave her an insight into Hungarian 
Protestantism. She soon found that “ Calvinism 
in Hungary had caught something genial from 
the people and lost its grimness.” After the 
two church services on Sunday, the merry¬ 
making began, and no one saw anything to 
object to in a dance under the church walls. 
They visited Debreczen, which has been oalled 
both “the peasant capital” and “the 
Rome of Calvinism.” Thence they drove 
in the town carriage with five horses to the 
Hortobagy part of the Great Plain. Their 
coachman was a character. It is said of him, 


Sketches of Life and 
By Margaret Fletcher. 

is a bright and pleasantly written book. It 
is the narrative of the triumphal progress 
through Hungary and Transylvania of two 
young English ladies. The illustrations, by Miss 
Rose Le Quesne, deserve something more than 
passing notice. They are all up to the 
average of book illustration, and some are 
excellent, notably those on pp. 17, 109, 121, 
155, and 160. The chapter “ Concerning 
Hungarians ” is most appreciative and perfectly 
accurate so far as it goes. What struck the 
authoress most about Hungarians was their 
“ moral cleanness,” and during her wanderings 
they saw “very few outward signs of vice, 
deformity, and disease.” After commenting on 
the extraordinary likeness in manners, dress, and 


, or his predecessor, that when the king (of 
j Hungary) ventured a wish to drive faster, he 
Character in Hungary, replied: “I have driven a greater man than 
(Sonnenschein.) Thus ' you,” referring, of course, to Kossuth. 

We certainly regret that travellers so appre¬ 
ciative as Miss Piet her and her friend did 
not at least understand the Hungarian 
language. What a rich harvest of anecdote 
they would have reaped from the survivors— 
each year becoming a scantier band—of the 
War of Independence of 1848. The peasants of 
the Great Plain are magnificent specimens of 
humanity: their powers of work are simply 
prodigious. Their day, in summer, begins at 
three o’clock in the morning and lasts till nine 
in the evening, with only short rests for food. 
If the weather threatens to break, they will 
work the entire night through for days or 
weeks together, only stretching themselves 
out for a oouple of hours’ sleep in the heat 
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of the day. It is needless to say that a 
peasant with these capacities for labour is both 
rich and independent. Unfortunately, we are 
not told whether they are their own landlords, 
though we do hear that the Jews, “ so cordially 
detested throughout Hungary, where they 
fatten on the commercial inaptitude of the 
people, have gained no footing in Dcbreczen.” 
Let us hope that Miss Fletcher and Miranda 
may spend another summer in Hungary, and 
cry once more eljen a Magyar. 

The Danube. By F. D. Millet. (Osgood.) 
This is an account of a canoe-trip from the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea. Mr. Millet, 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, and Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
launched their canoes at Donaueschingen. Two 
of the party reached the Black Sea after 
paddling and sailing 1773 miles through 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, and Russia. So varied a programme 
as this promises variety in the narrative, and 
the reader is not disappointed. Speaking of 
the Hungarians, Mr. Millet says, sensibly 
enough, that 

“ The traveller who rushes down the Danube in a 
steamer, or yawns on the monotonous plain from 
the window of a Pullman-car on the Orient 
Express, gets no more idea of the people than if he 
saw them from a balloon. Even studied intimately 
and at leisure, this unique mixture of races is 
confusing and perplexing.” 

Their visit to the autumn manoeuvres of the 
Servian militia at Beza Palanka is amusingly 
described. A few days later they observed that 
a paragraph in the telegraphic news was headed 
“ Massing of Servian troops on the Bulgarian 
frontier.” We agree with Mr. Millet that by 
such silly telegrams the Eastern Question is 
made a nauseous topic of ignorant discussion in 
the press. The book is copiously and charm¬ 
ingly illustrated by the author and Mr. 
Parsons. It is also well supplied with maps of 
the river. 

Dr. Liddon’s Tour in Egypt and Palestine in 
1886. By his sister, Mrs. King. (Longmans.) 
These letters contain a graceful picture of Dr. 
Liddon during a tour with friends in search of 
health and rest. The volume leaves us with a 
strong sense of the activity and sensitiveness 
which distinguished the mind of its hero. It is 
indeed doubtful whether the rest Dr. Liddon 
required could be found by him among scenes 
which clearly excited him continually and 
painfully. But all who reverence his genius 
will value the picture of the essential sweetness 
and sincerity of his character which Mrs. 
King’s quiet letters convincingly bring before 
us, and thank her for the care with which she 
has executed her labour of love. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan are on the point of 
publishing an edition of Aristotle's Constitution 
of Athens, with an introduction, a revised text, 
critical and explanatory notes, and archaeo¬ 
logical illustrations, by Dr. J. E. Sandys. The 
Testimonia, consisting of quotations from the 
text in ancient authorities, are printed in full; 
and the edition will also include a complete 
Index Graecitatis. 

The next volume in the series of “ Rulers of 
India ” will be Lord Amherst, almost the only 
Governor-General of whom no biography exists. 
Like Lord Elgin, he had previously been sent 
as envoy to China; his period of rule in India 
is best known by the First Burmese War, and 
by the capture of Bhurtpur under Lord 
Combcrraere. He resigned office in 1828, but 
survived for nearly thirty years. The book 
has been written by Mr. Richmond T. W. 
Ritchie, of the India Office, who has had the 
advantage of materials placed at his disposal 
by the present Earl. 


Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. will 
be the publishers of the Memorials of Old 
Huileybury College, upon which Mr. Percy 
Wigram, late of the Bengal Civil Service, has 
for some time been engaged. Mr. Wigram’s 
special task has been to compile a list of all 
students educated at Haileybury,' together with 
a record of their academical honours and of 
their subsequent services. Sir Monier Williams 
contributes u general introduction, and also 
reminiscences of a place with which he was 
connected both as student and professor. Mr. 
F. C. Danvers, of the India Office, writes about 
the origin and history of the college ; Sir 
Steuart C. Bayley, about the college societies 
and clubs ; and there is a special chapter on 
the deeds of civilians during the Mutiny. The 
volume will be copiously illustrated with por¬ 
traits, views, plans, &c. A companion volume, 
dealing with Addiscombc, is also in preparation. 

The book of travel by “A Physician ” 
shortly to be published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title of Seventy Years of Life 
in the Victorian Era, will contain passages of 
considerable interest relating to the Crimean 
War, where the author served on the surgical 
staff. His experiences generally range over 
four continents. 

Vernon Lee’s story, Ottilie, which first ap¬ 
peared in 1883, has been revised by the author, 
and will appear immediately in the “ Pseu¬ 
donym Library. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will, in a few 
days, publish a work by the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Lee, entitled The Making of a Man. It is a 
study of man in relation to the universe, in 
which the lines of science and religion are 
woven into harmony. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
purchased the English rights in Die Gefahren 
<ler Frauen ■Emancipation, by Adele Crepay, 
which has already run through several editions 
in Germany. They will shortly issue an 
English translation, prefaced with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s letter to the authoress, which they have 
obtained permission to publish. 

A NEW novel, under the title of As the 
Angels, is announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. • 

We understand that the professional portions 
of Mrs. Meade’s recent novel, The ALcdicine 
Lady —which have been attracting some atten¬ 
tion—were supplied to her by a friend, who is 
himself a physician. They have to do with the 
Koch treatment of consumption. 

“ Thusnelda’s Vision,” a poem in staff- 
rime, by Dr. Karl Blind, will appear in the 
lllustrirte Frauen-Zeitung of Berlin. It deals 
with the romantic story of the wife of Arminius 
or Hermann, the deliverer of Germany from 
the Roman yoke, who died as a captive in 
Italy, while her son is supposed to have been 
compelled to become a gladiator. In her 
prophetic vision, Thusnelda sees a coming 
revenge in the overthrow of the Empire by the 
irruption of tho Teutonic race into Italy. 

Mr. Alfred Austin will lecture, on 
February 7, at the Leeds Philosophical In¬ 
stitute, on “ Poetry and Pessimism,” and, on 
February 20, at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, on “Tho Essentials of Great Poetry.” 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, on 
Friday next, January 13, Mr. Henry Bradley 
will report upon his progress with Volume III. 
(E—G) of the New English Dictionary. 

A JOINT meeting of the Folk-Lore and 
Cymmrodorion Societies will be held at 27, 
Chancery-lane, on Wednesday next, January 
11, at 8 p.m., when Prof. John Rhys will read 
a paper on “ The Folk-Lore of Certain Sacred 
Wells in Wales.” 


The monthly meeting of the Library As¬ 
sociation, announced for Monday next, will be 
held instead on Wednesday, January 11, when 
Mr. Frank F. B. Campbell will read his paper, 
entitled “Bibliography Backwards.” As the 
subject is of considerable importance, it is 
hoped that there will be a large attendance of 
members. 

The afternoon lectures on National Life and 
Thought among the Various Nations of the 
World at the South-place Institute will be 
resumed on Sunday next, January 8, when 
Mr. William Simpson, the veteran artist of the 
Illustrated London News, will lecture on 
“ Tibet.” Among the other arrangements are: 
“ Siam,” by Lord Lamington ; “ Daily Life at 
Tanganyika,” by Capt. E. C. Hore; “Persia,” 
by Mr. Cedi Harcourt Smith; “China,” by 
Mr. R. T. Gundry; “ Morocco,” by Capt. 
C. Rolleston; “Venezuela,” by Mr. E. D. 
Mathews; and “ The Islands of the South 
Atlantic,” by Major Martin A. S. Hume. 

The note in the Academy of last week, with 
regard to the proposed memorial volume on the 
quincentenary of Winchester College, was in¬ 
correct, in so far as the mention of Mr. 
Gardiner’s name is concerned. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE WANING YEAR. 

Ah me ! again the winter tolstice conns. 

When for a little hushed the busy hums 
Of toil and pleasure leave the vestibule 
Of the ear open to the sounds that pule 
In the soul's ether that it breathes withal : 

Sad sounds and solemn, subtle, too, that call 
Out of the depths of au unmeasured past, 

Out of a future ominous and vast, 

That come when one sits silent and the fleer 
Of firelight in the chamber seems to jeer 
The waning year. 

The scroll of days unrolled to this small core, 
Coils like a ghostly serpent on the floor. 

And as I gaze at it I feel despite, 

For much I would have seen is hid from sight, 
While most of it records a dull routine, 

And there are blots where blots should not have 
been; 

But here and there are exquisite vignettes, 
Love-tendrils twining round sweet violets, 

And once I note the blister of a tear, 

Shed for a friend lost, but for ever dear 
This waning year. 

This deathly frost that glazes o’er the mere, 
Makes rigid earth, and all the woodlands sear, 
Spreads winding sheets on fields and chills the 
blood : 

This deathly frost puts vigour in the bud, 

And while it seems with darkness to conspire, 
Gives us new glimpses of celestial fire, 

Helps us to gaze more deeply into space, 

.Seeing richer patterns in the staring lace, 

Renders the gauzy nebulae more clear 
Where future worlds are gathering sphere iu 
•sphere, 

This waning year. 

J. C.-B. 


OBITUARY. 

M. SIMEON LUCE. 

Among the eminent Frenchmen distinguished 
in letters and science who have recently died, 
none is more sincerely mourned by bis confreres 
than the editor of Froissart, suddenly snatched 
away, while his task was yet unfinished, on 
December 14, at the age of fifty-nine. 

A man of sound education and wide views. 
M. Simeon Luce joined to the most ardent 
patriotism a conscientious care in the investi- 
ation of facts, a regard to the most trivial 
etaiU in their bearings upon events, which 
helped to form a seasoned judgment and con¬ 
tributed to a solid success in the path he chose, 
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that of historical studies. The period he chiefly- 
loved was that of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, on which Prance has no more worthy 
guide, or one who holds a more vivifying light 
than this son of her modem school of history. 

M. Simeon Luce was bom at Bretteville-sur- 
Ay (Manche) in 1833 : his physique, fair hair, 
and blue eyes, bore testimony indeed to Norman 
descent. From 1856 to 1858 he was a student 
in the Ecole des Chartes, that excellent training 
school for historians to which we have no 
parallel in this country. In 1859 he published 
a small Htstoire de la Jacquerie, of which he 
later intended a second edition, now never to be 
accomplished; and about the same time he tried 
his strength, not unsuccessfully, in literature, 
by a thesis on Oaydon, a chanson de geste, the 
text of which he edited with M. Guessard in 
1862. A Chroniqut des quatre premiers Valois, 
edited for the first time from the MS.' of a 
Norman writer, followed also in 1862. The 
Ilistoire de Bertrand du Oueselinet de son cpoque, 
brought out in 1876, is a monograph on 
the youth of his hero, complete so far as it 
goes—viz., to 1364, but never carried further. 
In this, as in his later Jeanne d'Arc a Domremy 
(1886), M. Luce grouped around his principal 
figures the presentation of the times in which 
they lived, full of life and social detail, gained 
by immense industry and research. The same 
wealth of intimate knowledge characterises the 
slighter sketches contained in his latest book, 
intended for the “ general reader,” La France 
pendant la Guerre de Cent ans: episodes his- 
toriques et vie privee aux XIV 0 et XV° siecles 
(1890). So learned and scientific a spirit could 
not escape the attraction of the Socifete des 
Anciens Textes Francais, which he joined from 
the first, and for which he edited the Vhronique 
du Mont St. Michel (1879- 1883), volumes 
valuable to students of the English wars in 
Normandy. But his magnum, opus is the edi¬ 
tion of Froissart’s Chronicles, of which eight 
volumes have appeared, the first in 1869, the 
last in 1888, published for the Societe de 
l’Histoire de France. The ninth volume has 
been at press for some time; and it is greatly 
to be hoped that materials are left which 
may enable this work to be carried to com¬ 
pletion. The scientific methods employed, 
the collation and classification of manuscripts, 
the critical judgment exercised, render this the 
classic edition of the famous chronicler, in 
whom both sides of the Channel alike claim 
interest. 

M. Luce became a professor of history at the 
Ecole des Chartes in 1882, and in the same 
year was elected member of the Academie des 
Inscriptions in the room of Littre. Scrupulously 
conscientious, the spirit of his writings per¬ 
vaded his life. A touching testimony to the 
worth of his true and direct character was given 
over his grave: 

“ In the hour of last farewell,” said his old 
colleague, M. Paul Meyer, “ there are qualities 
which enlarge and take the first place in our 
regrets, those which form the integrity and dignity 
of life. These qualities Simeon Luce possessed to a 
high degree.” 

L. T. 8. 


MAG A/AMES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary begins the new year well. 
There is something for nearly every class of 
reader who is interested in the life of the past. 
One paper by Rev. C. N. Barham, entitled 
“ Ragged Relics,” brings together information 
gathered from places very far apart. The 
practice of decorating the graves of the dead, 
and places such as wells, which were accounted 
holy, with fragments of cloth, seems to be of 
immemorial antiquity. We believe it yet exists 
in this country ; we are certain that it did exist 
in the middle of the present century. What 


may be the precise state of mind of those who 
practise this rite it is not very easy to tell. Wo 
may, however, assume, as the writer points 
out, that it shows the desire of rendering 
homage to some power above ourselves. Mr. 
Bilson’s paper on the Norman work in the 
triforium of the nave of Beverley Minster is 
worthy of attention. Whether we agree 
with the writer or not, we are sure to be 
wiser than we were before reading it. 
The series of papers on Local Museums still 
goes on. Such a survey cannot but be pro¬ 
ductive of good. This time, Mr. John Ward 
discourses on the Hastings Museum at 
Worcester. We are sorry to hear that “the 
condition of the whole institution is most un¬ 
satisfactory.” One of the most curious objects 
in this collection is an engraved stone repre¬ 
senting the crucifixion, with mutilated figures 
of the Virgin and Saint John below the arms. 
An engraving of this puzzling sculpture is 
given. Some antiquaries attribute it to the 
twelfth century; others to a much more modern 
date. With this latter class we must range 
ourselves, if the woodcut before us be, in any 
way, a fair representation of the original. The 
notes for the month—English and foreign—are 
a distinctive feature of the Antiquary. They 
are very carefully compiled, and, as time goes 
on, will form a most important record of 
discovery. 

SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Domhf.r, A. v. Die altesten Drucke aus Marburg in Hesaeo 
1627—1668. Marburg: Elwert. 7 M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Trxtk u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altcbristlicben 
Literatur. 9. Bd. 2. Hft. Bruchatucke d. Kvangeliums 
u. der Apokalypse d. Petrus v. A. Haraack. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 2 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Dksws, A. Die deuteche Spekulation seit Kant m. beaond. 
Rticksicht auf das Wesen d. Absoluten u. die Persiin- 
lichkeit Gottes. Berlin: Haeter. IS M. 

Haeckel, E. Der Monismus als Band zwischen Religion n. 
Wissenschaft. Glaubensbekenntniss e. Naturforschers. 
Bonn : Strauss. 1 M. 60 PI. 

Lacroix, A. Mineralogie de la France et de ses colonies. 

T. 1. Ire Battle. Paris: Baudry. 15 fr. 

Pabvillk, H. de. Causeriea scientitlques. Tomes XXX. et 
XXXI. (1889-1890). Paris: Rothschild. 3 fr. 50 c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SENDING OF UNIQUE MSS. TO CHICAGO. 

Christ Church, Oxford: Jan. 3,1893. 

It is reported that the Danish Government 
are going to send one of the most precious 
MSS. of the world, the famous Flatey Book, to 
the Chicago Exhibition. 

I venture to protest against this extra¬ 
ordinary proceeding, as a student, for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: (1) The MS. is exceedingly 
accessible. Dr. Brown, the most courteous of 
librarians, gives every facility for its use; (2) 
the American scholars who can read the MS. 
are probably very few, and of those with whom 
I am acquainted none have over complained, 
so far as I know, of having to come to Europe 
to see an European MS.; (3) an American 
scholar (unhappily deceased, or he would, I am 
sure, have joined me in this protest) has pro¬ 
duced an excellent facsimile of the part of the 
MS. that concerns, or is supposed to concern, 
Americans ; (4) there is an excellent edition of 
the whole MS. Of course, neither this edition 
nor the facsimile renders the MS. of less value, 
but they prevent the necessity of continual 
consultation. 

It comes to this, that to satisfy the vulgar 
and unintelligent curiosity of a mob of ignorant 
persons, and to fill a few paragraphs in a 
certain number of disgusting and still more 
ignorant journals, the Danish Government, the 
trustees of a valuable and unique MS. are going 
to expose it to the risks of two ocean voyages 


and of a sojourn in a land where accidents by 
fire and water are by no means unfrequent. 

There is nothing of “British arrogance” in 
my protest. None of the American scholars, 
whom I am glad to think of as my friends, 
will misinterpret my meaning. It is not they 
who have set on foot this silly and dangerous 
project. I should protest as strongly as I 
could to this MS. being sent to London or 
Moscow, though the risks would be far less. 

I write this in the hope that more influential 
scholars will appeal to the Danish Government 
to stop this insensate proceeding, and save one 
of the treasures of Europe from this uncalled 
for and unnecessary hazard. 

F. York Powell. 


THE REAL CHARACTER AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE FIRST BOOK OF E8DRAS. 


I. 


Athenaeum Club. 


Considering the very important position 
occupied by Ezra in the construction of the 
canon of the Old Testament according to 
modem theories, it seems to me that the text of 
the book which bears his name has not 
received duo attention in one very important 
aspect. The Book of Ezra has, in reality, 
reached us in two editions: one of them the 
canonical Book of Ezra, the other the 
apocryphal book known as the First of 
Esdras. 

Because, in many early copies of the Greek 
Bible, both these books occur, it has become 
the fashion to look upon them as two entirely 
distinct works; but, if we remove from the 
First Book of Esdras the two chapters contain¬ 
ing the famous story of the three young men, 
what remains consists virtually of the same 
material as that in the Book of Ezra, some¬ 
what differently arranged. 

It becomes a curious problem, therefore, to 
determine how two editions of the same book 
should have found their way into what, no 
doubt, was once deemed the canon of the Old 
Testament. So far as I know, no one has 
called attention to this particular difficulty. I 
would suggest, as an explanation of it, that 
the recognition of the two editions as separate 
works was entirely due to the early Christians, 
for we have no evidence of it among the Jews. 

In the Hebrew Bibles the Book of Esdras 
does not occur at all, but only the Book of 
Ezra. This means that thoso who fixed the 
Masoretic text looked upon the edition repre¬ 
sented by our Book of Ezra as the best one. 

On the other hand, it seems equally plain that 
Josephus had before him a text identical with 
that of the First Book of Esdras. This follows 
from his chronology, from his use of the story 
of the three young men, which occurs only in 
the latter work, and from the identity of the 
several names, such as Sanabasser, &e., in both 
Josephus and the First Book of Esdras, and in 
other respects. 

Now when we remember what a careful 
writer Josephus was, that he was a Pharisee 
and belonged to one of the most influential 
families of the Jewish aristocracy, we can hardly 
doubt that when he used the Book of Esdras 
he was using the best and most trustworthy 
materials available to him ; and this can only 
mean that in the Septuagint, as known to him, 
this part of the Bible narrative was represented 
by the text preserved to us in the First Book 
of Esdras. 

All this is assuredly very interesting and 
curious; and it seems to me there is only one 
rational explanation of it, namely, that the 
Book of Esdras represents the true Septuagint 
text, and the Book of Ezra represents another 
translation, which, in all probability, was that 
of Tlieodotion. So that we have here another 
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example of what occurred in regard to the 
Book of Daniel, only that in that instance, as 
we know from the statements of the Fathers, 
the translation of .Theodotion eventually dis¬ 
placed that of the LXX. In the case of the 
Book of Ezra both translations lived on side by 
side in the Greek Bibles and afterwards in the 
Vulgate. Jerome’s opinion of the Second Book 
of Esdras was sophisticated by his theories 
about the necessity of a Hebrew version of 
every book rigidly canonical. It was re¬ 
served for the Reformers, however, to trans¬ 
fer the First Book of Esdras from the 
canon of the Bible, and to put it among the 
apocryphal books, on the ground that it does 
not survive in Hebrew, and only in Greek, 
although it contains plain evidences of having 
been translated from the Hebrew. In this 
particular instance it seems to me that the 
version accepted and adopted by Josephus, and 
which we have every reason to believe was that 
of the original Reptuagint, has preserved a 
much better text than the Book of Ezra. If 
either book is to be deemed apocryphal, it is 
rather the latter than the former. This con¬ 
clusion, if sound, has a very important bearing 
upon Old Testament criticism. Perhaps you 
will allow me to discuss it further on another 
occasion. Henry H. Howorth. 


AILILL barb-ear’s poisonous tooth. 

Nervi, near Genoa: Dec. 31,1832. 

Those who have read, in the new number of 
the Revue Celtique, the curious, but ill-told, 
story entitled the Battle of Mag Mucrime, must 
have asked themselves how Ailill Bare-ear, a 
king of Munster in the second century, got 
the tooth with which he poisoned his foster- 
son, Lugaid Mac-con, when treacherously kiss¬ 
ing him. The answer is found in the following 
folk-tale, which occurs in p. 569a of the copy 
of the Coir Anmann preserved in H. 3. 18, a 
vellum in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin: 

“ AiliVI [Au-lomin] cidh dia t&P Ni ansa. Bfi 
fergach Ai/ill frifi hAine ingin EogamKtl don aitliis 
tug air, ocus b& tinn lais a lethchinn com6r 
iar lomadh a 6. Gabais a thsleigh coigrinn 
chuigi, 7 saidhis triasan ingin gu talmain, gw 
rita bean in eiieedh rinn di a cloich, gur’ ba cam 
de. Ba geis don thsleigh sin a bcin a cloich. Tri 
geassa robadwr for in sleig sin Oi lella X. ba geis di 
a bein a cloich: geis (tile di a cur fo Ail dia dir- 
ghuth : geis axle di ben do mharbad le. Rocoillerf 
na geassa sin la hOili// intan sin, ar rochuir OiliW 
in rinn b6i cam for in sleigh sin Oi/ella fo dh it dia 
dirghuth. Ind neirn ocwt in duabhais dobh6i a rinn 
lia sleighe is si dochuaidh a ndet OilrWa. Bob ole, 
tra, la hOiliW indi sin, " dorinne ole m6r d6, ar 
r6chorb a an&il 7 rodhubli a dhet, 7 dolom an ingen 
a 6 for a chiunn. Tri haithisi Oili//a sin gein bhoi 
a mbiu. Is aire sin adubhrad Ailill fris ,i. .i. ail 
oil .i. is oil in ail fil forsin fer. Ailill O-loiu aainm 
iarsin la each. Mais mac Moya Nu adat a ainm go 
sin. Is de sin, trith, robhoi in fiacail fidba (.i. 
neime) a cimi Oilri/a iarsin. Ind neim dobhoi a 
rinn na sleighe dochuaidh a ndet Oiletfa, rodhubh 
in d it, 7 domhorg a aniiil 6 neimh dochuaidh inn 
dhet. Tuinic ole 11a fiacal * sin re hOiliW com6r 
iarsin, ar ba baiWhach 6 cominic o neim na fiaecal,t 
ocus ba dall c f6dheoidh.” 

Here is a literal tran elation of the tale: 

“Ailill Bare-ear,” whence is it? Not hard (to 
say). Ailill wns wroth with Aine, the daughter of 
(the elf-king) Eogabul for the disgrace which she 
had inflicted upon him, and very sore he deemed 
his half-head after his ear had been stript off.J 
He thrust his five-barbed spear at her and drove 
it through the girl to the ground, and the fifth 
barb struck on a stone, and so became bent. It 
was a geis (tabu, prohibition) of that spear to strike 


* Leg. finela. t Leg. fiaccla. 

I T.e . by Aine in revenge for her violation by 
Ailill J 


it on a stone. Three tabus were on that spear of 
Ailill’s—to wit, there was a tabu to strike it on a 
stone; another tabu to put it under a tooth to 
straighten it; another tabu to kill a woman with 
it. (All) those tabns were broken by Ailill at that 
time, for to straighten the barb which was bent on 
that spear he put it under one of his teeth. The 
poison and the irk which lay in the barb of 
the spear entered Ailill’s tooth. That thing 
seemed ill to Ailill, and it did him great 
evil, for it corrupted his breath, and it blackened 
his tooth, and (while he slept) the girl had 
stript the ear off his head. Those were Ailill’s 
three disgraces so long as he was alive. This 
is why be was called Ailill—to wit, ail oil ; that 
is, great (oil) the dishonour (ail) that there is on 
the man. Everyone after that named him A il i ll 
Bare-ear. Mais son of Mogli Nuadat (had been) 
his name till then. Hence, then, was the poisonous 
tooth in Ailill’s head thereafter. The poison that 
lay in the barb of the spear went into Ailill’s 
tooth, and putrefied his breath. Then the evil of 
that tooth visited Ailill greatly, for he often 
went mad from the poison thereof, and at last 
he became blind. 

Whitley Stokes. 


JEWian AND INDIAN PARALLELS. 

London: Deo. 20,1832. 

In reply to'J. P. K.’s first question under 
the above heading (Academy, December 17), 
I beg to state that no Hebrew documents of a 
canonical character or legal authority are in 
existence earlier than the common era—except, 
of course, the Bible. The pseudo-epigraphical 
literature is doubtful in its origin, and of no 
value so far as legal enactments are concerned. 
But neither Biblical nor Talmudic documents 
know or recognise the right of the son to 
demand from his father the partition of his 
property. On the contrary, the father retains 
the whole power over his “ substance ” to the 
very last minute of his life; and he can dispose 
of his property just as he chooses, disinheriting 
one son or giving a larger portion to another 
son, &c., provided that he does not transgress 
by so doing a distinct precept of the Bible — 
e.g., leaving his property to his daughter 
though he has a sou (Mishna : Tractat Baba 
Bathra, c. viii. §5). As to the second question 
of J. P. K., whether there is any trace of the 
doctrine of auccessive births in ancient Hebrew 
documents, I must also reply, No. It appears 
only very late in some of the more recent 
phases of the evolution of Cabbalah, in con¬ 
nexion with the theory of metempsychosis. 
The marrying of the deceased brother’s wife 
has certainly nothing whatever to do with this 
doctrine. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son does not 
seem to imply on the face of it that the son 
compelled his father to give him his part of the 
family property. The son simply asks his 
father to give him the portion of the substance 
that falleth to him (Luke xv. 12), as he intends 
departing with it to some distant country. It 
was evidently in the power of the father to 
refuse, but he preferred to accede to his son’s 
request. I, at any rate, do not find any trace 
of compulsion in the narrative. In Genesis 
xxv. 6 we have the example of Abraham, who 
gave gifts to his other sons, and he sent them 
away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, 
eastwards, unto the east country. In the 
same way the father of the Prodigal Son gives 
him the portion out of his own free will and 
lets him go away. M. Gaster. 


TnE revelation of peter. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford : Jan. 1,1833. 

The scene of this Apocalypse is almost cer¬ 
tainly the coast of the Sea of Galilee, the time 
probably after the Resurrection. I draw these 
conclusions from the sentence, “ Let us go into j 


the mountain [and] let us pray ” ('A 7 ug.fr «ii ri 
tpos [*al] ti(4ne8a, p. 89, 1. 7 of Mr. James’s 
admirable edition). j 

In the Gospels, t> Spot, “ the mountain,” is 
common, and always indicates (or may indicate) 
part or all of the mountain background of the 
Sea of Galilee—except, of course, in the phrase 
“ the Mountain of the Olives ”; they never 
refer to the Mount of Olives as “ the moun¬ 
tain ” simply. And more than once we are told 
that Jesus went into this mountain background 
to pray. For instance, in Matt. xiv. 23, being 
on the east side of the lake, “ he went up into 
the mountain privately to pray ” ; in xv. 29, 
he “ came beside the Sea of Galilee, and having 
gone up into the mountain was seated there ”; 
and in Luke vi. 12, “it happened for him to go 
out into the mountain to pray,” after which 
we hear (vii. 1 ) that on the next day “he 
entered into Caphamahum.” 

Again, in Matt, xxviii. 16, “ the eleven dis¬ 
ciples fared into Galilee into the mountain— 
where Jesus had appointed to them,” and in 
the next verse they see him. And I imagine 
that pseudo-Peter ohose this as the occasion for 
his feigned revelation. 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 


DANTE’S “GUIZZANTE.” 

HOtel de Provence, Cannes : Deo. 28, 183!. 

In a letter under the above heading in 
the Academy for December 24, Mr. Alger 
asserts that “Gozzante,” not “Guizzante,” 
is “ the general reading ” in the passage of 
the Inferno (xv. 4) under discussion. 

An assertion of this kind is misleading. If 
the meaning be that the majority of the 
printed editions of the Bivina Commedta read 
“Guzzante,” this fact—if fact it be—cannot, 
as Mr. Alger must be w'-ll aware, be regarded 
in any sense as decisive in favour of that 
reading, mere numbers, whether in the case of 
MSS. or of printed editions, oarrying little 
weight per se. If, on the other hand, Mr. 
Alger means us to understand that the balance 
of MS. authority is on the side of “ Guzzante,” 
as against “ Guizzante,” then we are justified 
in asking for something more definite than the 
vague assertion that the former is “ the general 
reading.” 

I am at present unfortunately parted from 
my books, and cannot, therefore, say what is 
the result of Dr. Moore’s collations for this 
particular passage: but, unless my memory 
play 8 me false, “Guizzante” is the reading of 
both Witte’s critical texts, of both the editions 
of Scartazzini, as well as of both those of Mr. 
Butler. If, therefore, the MS. authority is in 
favour of “ Guzzante,” it is, to say the least, 
singular that these three editors, each of whom 
has paid special attention to the text of the 
Bivina Commedia, should agree in reading 
“ Guizzante.” 

However, after having (to his own satis¬ 
faction) summarily disposed of the inconvenient 
reading “ Guizzante,” Mr. Alger proceeds 
apparently to invent a reading “ Gazzante,” 
which, he tells us, “ Dante, mistaking the first 
sound, probably wrote ” instead of “ Cazzante.’ 
This hypothetical “ Gazzante” is then, through 
the medium of a careless or ignorant copyist, 
transformed into “Guzzante,” the reading of 
Mr. Alger’s predilection. But surely Mr. Alger 
is needlessly timid in his hypothesis, and, at the 
same time, needlessly hard upon Dante. Why 
presuppose a mistake on the part of Dante ? If 
we are to proceed by hypothesis, why not 
at once boldly assume that he wrote 
“Cazzante”? “ Cadsand answers all the 
conditions of the simile ” ; obviously, then, 
“ Cazzante ” is the right reading! Mr. Alger, 
however, prefers to go to work more cautiously, 
and does not oommit himself to the alteration 
of more than one letter at a time—Cazzante, 
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Gazzante, Guzzante—yet why not carry the 
process one step further and include “Guiz- 
z&nte” as well? one change more or less can 
make little difference— 

“ Alfam vient d'equus sans doute, 

Mats il faut convenir aussi 
Qu’en Tenant de U jusqu’ici 
II a beaucoup change en route ! ” 

Mr. Alger, perhaps, will not be surprised if a 
theory based upon “probabilities” does not 
meet with ready acceptance. If ho will go to 
the MSS. and produce respectable authority for 
his conjectural reading, he will undoubtedly be 
able to make out a strong case for Cadsand. 
Meanwhile, holding as I do to the reading 
“ Goizzante,” for which most excellent authority 
certainly does exist, I can only persist in the 
contention that the place in question is Wissant, 
“ Guizzante” being, as I have already shown, 
the undoubted Italian form of that name. 

Paget Toynbee. 

P.8.—I have not had the advantage of 
seeing the note in Notes and Queries to whioh 
Mr. Alger refers, but I presume he presents 
his latest theories in his letter to the Academy. 
I observe that Mr. Alger fortifies himself with 
a reference to a recent article of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone ; I fancy, however, that Mr. Gladstone 
will prove a “ hostile witness ” in this matter, 
for, unless I am mistaken—(here, again, I have 
to trust to memory]—he cites the mention of 
Wissant as one of the arguments in favour of 
the supposed visit of Dante to England. 


ISAIAH LIII. 96. 

British Museum : Dec. 26, 1692. 

The closing remark of Prof. Cheyne’s article 
on “ German Criticism of the Old Testament,” 
in the Academy of December 24, reminded me 
of an emendation which occurred to me some 
time ago in connexion with Isaiah liii. 9. It 
appears to me that in the place of an 

original reading I i.e., “evil-doers,” 
might well have stood. The dropping of the 
'5 may possibly be due to a transcriber who did 
not know whiat to make of that letter after 
having read l'tZ7V "the rich.” The reading 
JH >071? would satisfy the laws of parallelism 
(which no doubt require a term analogous to 
a'yoi “ wicked ones,” in v. 9o) without either 
putting a forced interpretation on the word 
*1(see Prof. Cheyne’s Prophecies of Isaiali, 
vol. ii., pp. 157, 158) or inventing a form p'££737, 
whioh is also far from satisfactory. 

G. Margoliouth. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SosDiY, Jut. 8, 4 p.m. Bondar Lectors: “ Aneieot Egjpt: 
lta Temples, Pyramids, Monuments, and Mumi ties,” by 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis. 

4 pan. Booth Place Institute: “Tibet,” by Mr. 
William Sim peon. 

Moxdat, Jan. 9, 6 p.m. London Institution: “ Social Pic¬ 
torial Satire,” by Mr. G. Du Haurler. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “ Painting, Ancient and 
Modem,” in., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 pm. Aristotelian: “The Psychology of the Sub- 
Conscfoua,” by Mr. A. Bootwood. 

Tcisdat, Jan. 10,8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Gas-Power for 
Electric Lighting,” by Mr. J. E. Dowson. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary Meeting; 
Election of Council and Officers; Secretary’s Report for 
18M; •• The Book of the Dead,” continued, by Mr. P. le 
PageRenouf. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: “ British Federalism: its 
Biss sad Progress,” by Mr. F. P. de Labilliere. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Ethnology of 
Jersey,” by Dr. A. Dunlop: “Old World Myths and the 
Navajo Mountain Chant,” by Miss A. W. Bucktand. 

WmsasoAV. Jan. 11, 7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile Lec¬ 
ture, “The Curiosities of Bird Life,” II, by Dr. R. 
Bo sdler Sharpe. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Variolite of the Lleyn and 
associated Volcanic Bocks,” by Miss Raisin; “The 
Petrography of the Island of Capraja,” by Mr. 
Hamilton Immont. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “ The Folk-Lore of Sacred 
Well* in Wales,” by Prof. John Rhys. 

8 p-m. library Association: "Bibliography Back¬ 
wards” by Mr. F. F. B. Campbell. 


Thursday, Jan. 12, 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “Upper 
Burma under British Rule,” by Mr. H. Thirkell White. 

6 p.m. London Institution : Travers Lecture, 
“ Electric Lighting, I., Generation of Currents,” by Prof. 
Silvanus Thompson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Painting, Ancient and 
Modern,” IV., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Application of Clifford's 
Graphs to ordinary Binary Quantios, II., Semin variants,” 
by tne President. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, “ Experi¬ 
mental Reeearchee on Alternate-Current Transformers,” 
by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 18, 5 p.m. Physical: “ Science Teaching,” by 
Mr. J. W. Sanderson. 

7 p.m. London Amateur Scientific: “Geology in 
1892,” by Mr. A. M. Davies; “ Recent Developments in 
the Metallurgy of Gold,” by Mr. T. K. Rose. 

7.30p.m. Rudtin: “Imagination in Literature and 
Art,” by Mrs. 8. Watson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, “The 
Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations,” I, by Prof. W. Cawthorne Unwin. 

8 p.m. Philological: “Report on the Progress of 
Vol. III. of the New English Dictionary,” by Mr. Henry 
Bradley. 

Saturday, Jan. 14, 11 a.m. Association for the Improve¬ 
ment of Geometrical Teaching: General Meeting. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOTANICAL BOOKS. 

A Contribution to our Knowledge of Seedlings. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) It is well 
known that, among his numerous other avoca¬ 
tions—financial, scientific, and political—Sir 
John Lubbock has been engaged for several 
years in an investigation of the mode of 
germination of a great variety of plants, and 
the relationship between the young seedling 
and the mature plant. The observations have 
been carried on mainly at Kew, and a portion 
of the results have already been published 
in papers read before the Linnean Society, the 
British Association, &e. We have here a full 
account of the investigation in two portly 
volumes, illustrated by nearly 700 woodcuts. 
After about seventy-five pages devoted to 
general remarks, the remainder of the two 
volumes is occupied with a minute description of 
the phenomena observed in the germination 
of the various species, arranged according to 
their natural orders. Nearly the whole of this 
space is given to the largest of the primary 
divisions of flowering plants, the Dicotyledones, 
less than fifty pages being occupied by the two 
smaller divisions, the Monocotyledones and the 
Gymnosperms, several of the more important 
orders of the former of these—the Orchideae, 
Palmae, Cyperaceae, and Gramineae—being 
discussed with little beyond a few general 
remarks. The cotyledons, or seed-leaves — 
those that are formed within the mature seed— 
are almost invariably very short-lived, and 
sometimes resemble more or less closely the 
permanent leaves of the species. More often 
they differ very materially in size, form, and 
texture from the permanent leaves, and then 
there is sometimes a gradual transition from 
one to the other form: sometimes—as in the 
sycamore, laburnum, pea, geranium, con¬ 
volvulus, &c.—the two cotyledons aro sharply 
differentiated from all the succeeding leaves. In 
somecasesthe general characterof tie cotyledons 
is nearly uniform throughout a whole group of 
plants; in others it varies greatly oven within 
the same genus. Thus, in the genus Anemone, 
some species develop their cotyledons entirely 
beneath the surface of the soil, others push 
them above the surface during germination, 
while in at least one species the embryo 
exhibits very little differentiation—as is the 
case in all the Orchideae and most parasites— 
at the period of germination, the cotyledons 
and other parts being formed subsequently. 
The usual function of the cotyledons is no 
doubt to serve as a storehouse of food material 
for the germinating seedling. But it is evident, 
from these differences in their development, 
that their purpose is not always the same ; and 


the question of the relationship of the cotyledon 
to the subsequent leaves is the problem towards 
the solution of which the present volumes are 
intended to be a contribution, though the work 
is rather a mine of information for future 
students than a vehiole for the enunciation of 
theories. 

British Fungus-Flora: A Classified Text¬ 
book of Mycology. By George Massee. Vol. I. 
(Bell.) In no branch of structural botany has a 
greater advance in knowledge been made dnring 
recent years than in the fungi. Not only have 
the researches of De Bary, Brefeld, and others 
thrown fresh light on the life-history of many 
groups, but an enormous number of new species 
and genera have been described. We learn 
from the Preface to the work before us that 
daring the last twenty-one years the number 
of known British species has increased from 
2810 to 4895, i.e., to not far from three 
times the number of species of flowering 
plants. It was, therefore, clearly time, 
for a new handbook of British fungi. 
And this is what the work before us 
is, or rather a commencement of it. The 
second title is misleading. It is in no sense a 
text-book of mycology, dealing, as itdoes, only 
in the most cursory way with questions of 
general structure or even of general classifica¬ 
tion. The study of fungi from a descriptive 
and a narrower systematic point of view is 
one in which Mr. Massee is known as an ex- 
rienced authority, and his descriptions may 
relied on as accurate, if not always in the 
easiest language. The illustrations are not so 
characteristic as those in Stevenson’s British 
Fungi, which, however, deals only with one 
section, the Hymenomycetes; and moreover 
they are seldom to he found on the same page 
as the species described. But the work fills 
an admitted gap in botanical literature. 

An Introduction to the Study of Botany. By 
A. Dendy and A. H. S. Lucas. (Melbourne: 
Melville.) This is intended as an elementary 
text-book for Australian botanical students, 
special attention being given to Australian 
types of plants. The division on “General 
Botany” is arranged on the “type system,” 
of which we had hoped to have seen the last 
in our botanical text-books; and there are 
deviations from accuracy, some of them not 
unimportant. Thus, the description of the 
position of the nucleus in the cell (p. 7), and 
the definition of osmosis (p. 13), are far from 
exact. But we have long ceased to expect too 
much from text-hooks. We have no doubt that 
Australian botanical students will be ve^ 
thankful for this little volume, and will flud it, 
on the whole, very useful. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. J. O. WESTWOOD. 

By the death of Prof. Westwood on January 
2 , Oxford loses its oldest and by no means 
least distinguished resident. Though his in¬ 
terests lay outside the university curriculum, 
and though ho took no part in academical 
business, his figure has been familiar to many 
generations of undergraduates, who recognised 
that he held a foremost place in two very 
different departments of learning. 

John Obadiah Westwood was bom at Shef¬ 
field in December, 1805, so that he had just 
completed his eighty-seventh year. His youth 
was spent in that town and at Lichfield, until 
he came up to London to enter a solicitor’s 
office. His equal devotion to entomology, aud 
to the artistic side of palaeography, began 
early and continued uninterruptedly to the end. 
Some of his best work in both subjects was 
published nearly half a century ago. In 1858, 
when the late Mr. F. W. Hope presented his 
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very valuable entomological collection to the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Westwood became 
(omnium consensu) its first keeper; and in 1861 
he was nominated to the chair of zoology 
founded by the same benefactor. It is in¬ 
teresting to remember that Mr. Hope’s interests 
extended also to a branch of art—namely, 
engraved portraits, of which he bequeathed a 
fine collection to the Bodleian. 

Of Prof. Westwood’s numerous publications 
we must be content to mention only a few, for 
many are buried in the Transactions of learned 
societies. In natural history, his first import¬ 
ant work was Introduction to the Modern 
(Russification of Insects (two vols., 1838-40). 
This was followed by British Butterflies and 
their Transformations, with coloured plates by 
H. N. Humphreys (1841), of which there has 
been more than one popular edition ; and by 
three volumes on British Butterflies and British 
Moths (1857). The series worthily dosed with 
his magnificent catalogue of the rarest insects 
in the Hope collection— Thesaurus Entomo- 
logicus Oxoniensis (1874), illustrated with forty 
plates. 

It was, no doubt, the common dement of 
fine draftsmanship that attracted the entomo¬ 
logist to mediaeval MSS. His earliest work 
in this line was that which he undertook in 
1845, under the direction of the late Owen 
Jones— Palaeographia Sacra Pictoria, a set of 
fifty plates, printed in gold, silver, and colours, 
from illuminated MSS. of different versions of 
the Bible. But that most sought after by 
collectors is his superb folio, of whioh only 
200 copies were printed — Facsimiles of the 
Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish Manuscripts (1868). In 1876 he was 
commissioned by the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum to compile a descriptive 
catalogue of their fictile ivories, to which he 
added notes on objects of this class examined 
by himself in all countries of the Continent. 
Finally, he published, under the auspices of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association, a learned 
work on the early inscribed and sculptured 
stones of Wales, entitled Lapidarium Walliae 
(1880). 

We should add that Prof. Westwood retained 
his physical vigour, his sureness of eye and 
hand, and his interest in both his studies, almost 
up to the last. His own collection of insects 
long ago went to enrich that formed by Mr. 
Hope: while only last year his choice series 
of fictile ivories was, through the munificence of 
Dr. Drury Fortnum, presented to the Ash- 
molean Museum—of which, by the way, Prof. 
Westwood was continuously a visitor, being the 
only university office that he cared to hold. 

J. 8. C. 


We regret also to have to record the death 
of Gustave Adolphe Schrumpf, a master at 
University College School, which took place 
very suddenly on Deoember 18. A linguist by 
birth and training, he had done good work in 
philology, as may be seen in his Aryan Reader, 
and in papers on Armenian dialects contributed 
to the Philological Society and to the recent 
Oriental Congress. He was forty-eight years old. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The General Meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-street, on 
Saturday, January 14, 1893—the Rev. Dr. 
0. Taylor in the chair. At 11 a.m., the report 
of the council will be read; the new officers 
will be elected; and the following will be pro¬ 
posed for election as members of the Associa¬ 
tion: Mr. P. J. Heawood, of Durham; Prof. 
G. Loria, of Genoa; and Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, 
of Birmingham. After the conclusion of the 
formal business, Mrs. Bryant will give “ A 


Model Lesson on Geometry, as a Basis for Dis¬ 
cussion.” After an adjournment, members 
will reassemble at 2 p.m., to hear papers by 
Mr. G. Heppel, on “ The Use of History 
in Teaching Mathematics,” and by Mr. F. E. 
Marshall, on “ The Teaching of Elementary 
Arithmetic.” All interested in the objects of 
the association are invited to attend. 

The second annual issue of The Year Booh of 
Science, edited by Prof. Bonney, is now in a 
forward state of preparation, and will be 
shortly published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
The contributors include Charles F. Baker, 
Dr. G. Herbert Fowler, P. L. Gray, Charles 
Harding, W. Botting Hemsley, Thomas Hick, 
Dr. H. H. Hoffert, J. W. Gregory, R. Lydekker, 
G. Massee, E. W. Maunder, Harold Picton, 
Dr. W. Ramsay, Dr. D. H. Scott, Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, Dr. C. S. Sherrington, F. E. Weiss, 
Horace B. Woodward, and G. T. Prior. 

The next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
“ Contemporary Science ” series will be Modern 
Meteorology: an aocount of the growth and 
present condition of some branches of the 
science, by Dr. Frank Waldo, of the United 
States Signal Servioe, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, founded 
on January 2, 1818, has now on its roll 6341 
members of all classes. 

A series of ten educational lectures will be 
given, under the auspices of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, by Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
reader in geography at Oxford, in the hall of 
the University of London, Burlington-gardens, 
on successive Fridays, beginning on January 
20, at 8 p.m. The subject of Mr. Mackinder’s 
lectures will be “ The Relations of Geo¬ 
graphy to History in Europe and Asia,” 
under the following headings : (1) The 

Theatre of History, (2) The Roads to the 
Indies, (3) The Belt of Desert and Steppe, (4) 
The Gates of India and China, (5) The Ap¬ 
proaches to Europe, (6) The History of Russia 
as a Commentary on its Geography, (7) The 
Alps as a Factor m European History, (8) The 
Approaches to Italy, (9) The Divisions of Gaul, 
(10) Some Geographical Analyses of British 
History. The course will be fully illustrated. 
In connexion with these lectures, special classes 
will be held for those who wish to pursue 
the subjects further under the superintendence 
of the Society’s librarian. Dr. Hugh Robert 
Mill. 

Bt the will of Dr. Cesare Alessandro Bressa, 
a sum of money was left to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Turin, so that from time to time 
a prize should be given for the best scientific 
work written, or the most important discovery 
made, during the preceding period of four 
years. It is now announced by the Academy 
that the last term of four years closed on 
December 31 last, and that a new term, dating 
from January 1,1891, to December 31, 1894, is 
now in progress. Further, the Academy gives 
notice that, whereas to the last competition 
only Italian authors and inventors were 
admitted, now, according to the testator’s will, 
scientific men and inventors of all nations may 
compete. A prize will therefore be given to 
the scientific author or inventor, whatever be 
his nationality, who, during the years 1891-94, 

“ according to the judgment of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin, shall have made 
the most important and useful discovery, or pub¬ 
lished the most valuable work on physical and 
experimental science, natural history, mathematics, 
chemistry, physiology, and pathology, as well as 
geology, history, geography, and statistics.” 

The sum fixed for the prize is 10,416 frs. 
(£416). 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (Nutt) contains a further in¬ 
stalment of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s 
elaborate examination of the origins of early 
Chinese civilisation. He here deals with two 
subjects of general interest—human sacrifice, 
and Confucianism. As to the former, it is on 
record that, twice during the sixth century 
b.c., a number of persons followed their 
prinoe to the grave; and that again, on the 
death of the founder of the Chinese Empire 
(210 b.c.), a large number of persons were 
buried with him. The custom of placing 
puppets in graves, which existed in the time 
of Confucius, continues to the present day. 
The practice of sati, probably introduced from 
India, was prohibited by imperial edict in 1729, 
just a century before its abolition by Lord 
William Bentmok. But, on the whole, our 
author is of opinion that human sacrifice in 
China was only of occasional occurrence, and 
due to foreign influences. With regard to 
Confucius, it is pointed out how the strongly 
conservative character of his teaching has 
tended to obliterate the earlier evidence show¬ 
ing the alien sources of Chinese civilisation. 
Another article worthy of mention is that in 
whioh M. Edmund Drouin discusses a curious 
symbol to be found on Turko-Chinese coins 
bearing also Aramaean legends. On a former 
occasion, he regarded this sign as resembling 
a pyre, and therefore as indicating fire-worship. 
But, having since learned that it is to be found 
on various coinages of Northern India from 
100 B.c. to 300 A.D., he has abandoned that 
theory; and he is now disposed to trace it, 
through Phoenician stelae, back to the sacred 
soarabaeus of Egypt. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Historical.— ( Thursday, Bee. IS.) 

The Hon. G. 0. Baonaiox in the oluur.—The 
following were elected fellows: John K. P. 
Wallis, W. H. Edmunds, J. H. Harris. Papers 
were read on “ Some Royal Letters of James VI.” 
(originals exhibited), by Mr. H. E. Malden, and 
on “ Strafford in the Star Chamber,” by Mr. 
Hubert Hall.—A discussion followed, in which Mr. 
I. S. Leadam and others took part. 

Makchbsteb Goethe Society. — (Wednesday, 
Bee. SI.) 

Thb Rev. F. F. Cornish, president, read a paper on 
“ Goethe and Addison,” in which he pointed out 
that the similarities between the two men, as well 
as the influence of Addison upon Goethe, were by 
no means inconsiderable. Touching briefly upon 
the points of contact which are to be found in 
Addison’s poems (Latin and English) with Goethe’s, 
the lecturer dwelt with greater detail upon the 
period in Goethe’s life when, after his return from 
Wetzlar, the life and character of Addison seem 
to have attracted him more particularly. Goethe 
had then to make choice of a profession. That of 
an author, to the exclusion of any other work, was 
in the then state of German literature and copyright 
clearly out of the question. He had, therefore, to 
choose between the practice of the law at Frank¬ 
fort and employment in Borne legal capacity in one 
of the many small German states, a career which a 
good many of his friends had adopted; and the 
example of Addison, journalist, pamphleteer, 
statesman, must have presented many attractions. 
When Goethe and his friends took over in 1773 the 
Frankfurter Oelehrte Anseiyen, the Undertaking was 
an evident imitation of the Spectator; and when in 
the play of “ Clavigo” (1774) Goethe sketches the 
career of a successful journalist rising to high 
office in the state, the comparison with what 
seemed at a distance the way in which Addison 
had achieved rank and distinction is not unnatural. 
Another analogy is presented by Goethe’s devotion 
to the Frau von Stein and Addison’s protracted 
courtship of his subsequent wife, the Countess of 
Warwick. Both Goethe and Addison made their 
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Italian journey and had many common interests in 
that country. If Addison had a wider and more 
exact acquaintance with the Latin poets, Goethe 
had more of historical and artistic knowledge; but 
both took an eager interest in the Italian dranintic 
art of their time, and were influenced in their after 
work by their stay in Italy. Some interesting 
points suggest themselves with regard to the 
Prologue in Heaven of Goethe's “ Faust.” Into 
this Prologue, which in the main is taken from 
the Book of Job, Goethe has worked Psalm xix., 
the first (and older) part, which declares the glory 
of God in bis creation, corresponding to the 
“Hymn of the Archangels,” and the second, 
which speaks of the moral law in man, bring 
treated m the remainder of the Prologue. There 
is a hymn by Addison, the one beginning 
“ The spacious firmament on high,” almost 
iu the same metre and the same number of 
lines as the Hymn of the Archangels, which is 
also an expansion of the first part of the Psalm, 
and corresponds rather closely to Goethe's verses. 
Lastly, the lrcturer called attention to the 
similarity in the characters of the two men, who 
both rose to high rank in the state and yet lived 
the placid life of men of letters, made many friend¬ 
ships of no ordinary type, conciliated mauy 
opponents, and whoso influence upon their 
language and literature of their nation was import¬ 
ant and lasting.—At the beginning of the meeting 
some parallels to Goethe’s Zauberlrhrling from 
North English (Fryer, English Fairy Tales ), Scottish 
(Henderson, N-jtss on the Folklore of the Xorth 
Countries), and Scandinavian (Snorro's Edda) 
folklore were communicated by Hr. U. Boeder 
through the hon. sec. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

I. 

TflE special characteristics of this year’s 
singularly interesting and varied exhibition 
are the reappearance on the walls of a good 
number of works which have already been 
here; the first appearance of a number of 
little-known and very curious paintings, in¬ 
cluding more particularly those contributed 
from the Corporation Gallery of Glasgow; and 
the exhibition in the Water-Colour and Black- 
and-White Galleries of separate groups of 
designs and drawings by Blake, by Edward 
Calvert, by Samuel Palmer, and by the late 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. 

In Gallery No. IV. the usual number of fas¬ 
cinating puzzles nnd even more than the usual 
number of false andmisleading attributions await 
us. The difficulties of the Royal Aoademy in such 
matters are self-evident; and we shall be told 
that we must not look a gift or even a loan 
horse too narrowly in the mouth, under pain of 
the natural consequences. Vet, as it seems to 
us, the dignity of the august Forty requires 
that certain limits in respect to fantastic appel¬ 
lations should not be overstepped, or that a 
power of cautioning the unwary by means of 
footnotes or otherwise should be reserved. 

The Florence of the Quattrocento is this 
year but meagrely represented. A beautiful 
“ Flying Angel ” (Countess Brownlow) painted 
on panel, must at some former period have been 
cut from a larger altar-piece ; it is assignod 
to that convenient refuge for the destitute, 
Masaccio, but is manifestly of the school of 
Fra Filippo Lippi. We should ourselves be 
inclined to attribute it to Pesellino, the model¬ 
ling of the head closely resembling that 
to be observed in the Christ of the great 
“Trinity,” by that quaint and exquisite 
Florentine, in the National Gallery. The panel 
“Portraits of Count Francesco Sassetti and his 
Son” (R. H. Benson, Esq.) is, or rather has 
been, an undoubted work of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo ; it was formerly in the William 
Graham collection. The figure of the pretty 
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boy gazing up lovingly at his father is practic¬ 
ally intact; but the restorer has left but little 
of Count Sassetti himself, as originally por¬ 
trayed by the artist. There is in the main 
motive of this piece a manifest resemblance to 
that of the daringly realistic Ghirlandajo 
in the Louvre, showing a bulbous-nosed and 
ill-favoured Florentine nobleman looking down 
affectionately at his youthful son. To the same 
weighty and admirable, yet somewhat frigid, 
master are assigned' two other interesting 
panels, “Head of a Man,” and “Head of a 
Woman ” (W. Drury-Lowe, Esq.)—interesting 
works of true Florentine aspect, but wanting 
the fierte and the strong characterisation which 
the master himself would have imparted to them. 
They are probably by Mainardi, or another of the 
well-equipped painters who were to be found in 
or about the Ghirlandajo bottega. It is some¬ 
what surprising that the “ Portrait of a Young 
Man” (Ho), assigned here to the “Tuscan 
School ” (Chas. L. Eastlako, Esq.), should be 
exhibited without any mention that it is an 
old repetition, or copy, of the well-known 
“ Evangelista Scappi ” by Francesco Francia, 
in the Tribuna of the Uffizi. There has been 
a disposition of late years to challenge the 
validity of this attribution; but, at any rate, 
we had imagined that the work was well enough 
known to be identified, and, moreover, the in¬ 
scription on the scroll in the man’s hand (duly 
quoted in the catalogue) speaks for itself. The 
exquisite little “Portrait of Sigismondo Mala- 
testa'” (W. Drury-Lowe, Esq.), firm, searchingly 
drawn and modelled as a medal of Pisanello, 
has been here before under the name of 
Piero della Francesca (more correctly Dei 
Frsnceschi) to whom it is again, not without 
some ground, attributed. We have before us, 
it may be assumed, the portrait of the terrible 
condottiere-prince of Rimini; but whether it 
be by the great Umbro-Florentine just men¬ 
tioned is open to considerable doubt. The 
colour is not unlike his; but the work is here 
done more by firm accentuation of outline, less 
by delicate modelling of enveloping surfaces 
than with him, while the hair in its wiry formal 
treatment is harder and more mcohanical than 
in prominent examples of Piero’s art as a 
portraitist. We have before us probably the 
work of an able North Italian artist painting 
under the influence of Francesca. An un¬ 
doubted and a splendid work of Andrea 
Mantegna’s late time is the “ Holy Family,” 
painted on canvas, which from Dr. Jean-Paul 
Richter collection has recently passed into that 
of Mr. Ludwig Mond. The composition is an 
altogether unusual one, since it presents the 
infant Christ as the Salvator Mundi, standing 
erect in the centre of the picture, holding in 
his left hand a crystal globe, in his right a 
sprig of myrtle. His aspect is one of supreme 
majesty, of supreme tenderness, which are yet 
not dissociated from an appropriately child-like 
naivete. The large heads of the Virgin and St. 
Joseph appear awkwardly to the right of the 
picture; to the left is the infant St. John with 
the customary scroll, the background being 
made up of a beautifully wrought tangle of 
orange trees bearing at once snowy blossom and 
tawny-golden fruit. Mantegnesque, but not 
first-hand Mantegnesque, is in the main the 
influence which is revealed in the quaint 
“ Warriors departing for battle,” by the scarce 
Michele da Verona (Chas. L. Eastlake, Esq.)— 
a better work than the “ Meeting of Coriolanus 
with Volumnia and Veturia,” in the National 
Gallery. Another Veronese work of much charm 
is the gaily, sharply-tinted “ St. Peter and St. 
John” by Girolamo dai Libri (Miss Henriette 
Hertz). The name of Perugino is profaned by 
the attribution to him of a coarse and second- 
rate piece of- Umbrian art, “The Virgin and 
Child with Saints ” (W. Drury-Lowe, Esq.); 
it is not refined enough for Lo Spagna, and 
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must be by an inferior follower of the late 
Umbrian stylo, of the calibre of Gerino da 
Pistoia. An absurdity, too, under its present 
designation, is the so-called “ Portrait of 
Raphael ” (Hon. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton), 
attributed to Giovanni Santi, and furnished 
forth with the following grotesque inscription 
in a handwriting absolutely unlike that of the 
Quattrocento—“ Rafaello Sanzi cTanni sei, nato 
Apr. 6, 1483, Sanzi Padre Dipinse" ! There 
is no doubt that the little panel, “ Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane ” (Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts), formed part of the predella to Raphael’s 
lovely “ Madonna of St. Antonio,” now 
temporarily deposited at the South Kensington 
Museum; among other portions being the 
“Calvary” belonging to Lord Windsor, andtwo 
figures of saints m the Dulwich Gallery. The 
painting is of fine design and stall preserved; yet 
wo fail to recognise in its hard wooden drawing 
and peculiar russet-brown colour the hand of 
Sanzio himself, the same remark applying to 
the remaining portions just mentioned of the 
predella. The point is one of great interest, 
as we are led to the inference that already, at 
this youthful period of the Urbinate’s career 
(loOo), he had found assistants either within or 
without the Forngino atelier. Another amusing 
example of clumsy tampering with a picture is 
afforded by the “Portrait of a Boy” (Captain 
Holford), in which the true name of the 
painter — whoever he may be — has been 
carefully effaced from the cartellino, while 
not on, but on either side and below 
it, has been added the following inscription, 
which speaks for itself: “ Opus Bellini Joaunis 
Yeneti, Nonaliter." The inappropriate name 
of Bramantino is given to a so-called “ Portrait 
of Maximilian Sforza,” a hard and curious per¬ 
formance revealing no doubt influences of 
Solario, Boltraffio, and the Milanese school of 
the early sixteenth century, but so hard and 
enamel-like in texture, so wanting in subtlety 
and charm, as to laid ns to suspect in it 
the hand of one of those industrious and 
technically skilful Flemings who at that 
particular period strenuously sought, work¬ 
ing in Italy, to assimilate the beauties of the 
Italian schools. Earl Brownlow’s important 
“Adoration of the Shepherds,” ascribed to 
Giovanni Bellini, is beyona reasonable doubt a 
very fine example of bis follower, Vincenzo 
Catena, at about the time of the remarkable 
‘ ‘Adoration of the Knight,” in the National Gal¬ 
lery, which prominent example of his mature art 
is there still vaguely set down to the School 
of Bellini. The identity of style in the two 
Venetian landscape backgrounds would be suffi¬ 
cient to prove the correctness of the attribution 
in the case of Lord Brownlow’s picture, but 
this is still farther evidenced by the peculiar 
types of the Virgin, the infant Saviour, the St. 
Joseph. Here, however, the pellucid charm of 
the southern atmosphere is better preserved, 
and the background, with its blue mountainous 
distance crowned with a mediaeval castle, is of 
extreme beauty. It is undeniable that here is 
another link between Bellini and Giorgione on the 
one hand, and the artist who painted Mr. Went¬ 
worth Beaumont’s “Adoration of the Shep¬ 
herds ”—exhibited last year under the name of 
Giorgione—and the “Adoration of the Magi,” 
whioh from the Leigh Court collection passed 
into the National Gallery, on the other. Yet 
we find ourselves unable to identify in these 
two last mentioned paintings the hand of 
Catena, to whom it has lately become the 
fashion to attribute them. Certain differences 
of touoh and general execution difficult to get 
over are apparent between the late Catena 
pictures, and those of this last group ; and 
we should imagine the painter of Mr. Beau¬ 
mont’s “Adoration” to have stood in a 
closer relation to Giorgione than Catena ever 
did, and to have been an artist less mature in 
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style, more tentative and younger than the 
latter then was. 

We now come to the very important 
“ Adultress before Christ,” an imposing work 
of large dimensions, contributed by the Corpora¬ 
tion of Glasgow under the name of Giorgione. 
No less eminent connoisseurs than Sir Charles 
Robinson and Dr. Bode, of the Berlin Museum, 
have confirmed this attribution, first hazarded 
by Dr. Waagen; the Berlin art-historian char¬ 
acterising the picture, according to the catalogue 
of the Glasgow gallery, as “a marvellous 
production of Giorgione.” We must, however, 
even in the face of such authorities, range 
ourselves unconditionally on the side of Dr. J. P. 
Richter, who, with a finer critical sense, has 

E renounced the “ Adultress ” to be the work of 
lomenico Campagnola, the well-known painter 
and engraver who imitated—especially in his 
drawings—Giorgione, and Titian in his Gior- 
gionesquephase, andwhoinl510-ll collaborated 
with the latter master in the frescoes of the 
Scuola del Santo at Padua. The only legiti¬ 
mate excuse for the attribution to Barbarelli 
is the splendour of the Venetian colour, which 
is Giorgionesque, “only more so”—much as 
some productions of the Milanese school are 
more Leonardesque than Leonardo himself. In 
other respeots this fussy, jagged composition, 
full of elements borrowed from Giorgione, but 
elements misunderstood and misapplied, is as 
little like the compositions of the capoacuola as 
anything that could well be imagined. In all 
the extant and undoubted works of Barbarelli 
reigns a perfect, indeed a too unbroken, 
serenity, so far as external tuition is concerned ; 
and these gestures and attitudes, as violent as 
they are unmeaning, this lack of refinement in 
the types, are the very defects which we should 
least expect from him. The best heads in the 
picture are those of two men in the background 
to the right; and these are purely Titianesque, 
and not Giorgionesque, as we understood the 
style. It is true, as remarked by Dr. Bode (see 
again Glasgow catalogue), that the picture does 
not recall the signed altar-piece of D. Campag¬ 
nola in the Imperial Gallery of Prague; but 
then this last is a much later work, painted, if we 
remember rightly, in 1527, and revealing the 
paramount influences of Titian in his maturity 
and of Pordenone. 

The Bonifazio group, first differentiated by 
Giovanni Morelli, is seen here in its complete¬ 
ness, and with its reigning characteristics of 
glowing lovely colour, facility of execution, 
aod shallowness of conception. The “Holy 
Family ” (Dr. J. P. Richter)is, we should imagine, 
a work of the elder Bonifazio Veronese, fresh 
and pleasant in colour, but by no means first- 
rate in other respects; the great “ Holy 
Family,” ascribed to Titian (Earl of Strafford), 
so rich and decorative in aspect, and so finely 
suffused with a tender evening light, is 
assuredly a fine example of the younger 
Bonifazio Veronese, still Palmesque rather than 
Titianesque. To Bonifazio Veneziano we should 
like to assign the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds ” (Captain Holford), since in it the 
harmonies are tawnier in their richness, and 
the types of Titian’s maturity have almost 
superseded those of Palma. Titian’s name is 
again taken in vain in connexion with the 
large “Diana and Actaeon” (Earl Brownlow), 
too feeble and unmeaning a performance for 
the great master of Cadore, and, we should say, 
by one of his latest followers, who might 
possibly be the seventeenth - century Pado- 
vanino. Full of the characteristic passion of 
Tintoretto, full too of his peculiar defects— 
unduly small heads, strangely inclined bodies— 
is Earl Brownlow’s fine “ Christ healing the 
Paralytic ”—the sketch for the large picture in 
the church of San Rocco at Venice. To 
Girolamo Romanino, of Brescia, is now as¬ 
signed an interesting little “Holy Family” 


(R. H. Benson, Esq.), which lately ap¬ 
peared at Christie’s under the generic 
appellation of Giorgione. The work, if it 
were Romanino’s, could only belong to his 
little-known youth, the chief resemblance to 
his manner being in the crimson and green 
draperies. The flesh-tones appear, however, too 
red and too opaque for a follower of Giorgione, 
as Romanino, in his early time, was; and their 
contrast with the green of the neither Venetian 
nor Brescian landscape is a too stringent one. 
So far the attribution is a step in the right 
direction, as giving the picture to a master not 
thoroughly Venetian, yet strongly influenced 
by Venice. The sohool of Brescia is, however, 
represented by one of the finest Moronis in 
existence, the so-called “ Titian’s School¬ 
master,” from Strafford House, which has been 
seen at the Academy on a previous occasion. 
Not even the famous “Tailor” or the 
“ Ecclesiastic ” of the National Gallery, though 
these portraits now appear more forcible in 
tone, is to be placed before the Duke of 
Sutherland’s picture. It combines the most 
felicitous characterisation, the most convincing 
vitality, with a graciousness, a personal charm 
such as the great northern painters who have 
achieved the highest distinction in the former 
particulars rarely attain, unless indeed they have 
been affiliated to the Italian schools. In strong 
contrast with all these works, in which Venice 
reigns supreme, is Parmegianino’s magnificent 
portrait “A Virtuoso” (Earl of Strafford), 
aggressive in its self-assertiveness, harsh and 
lurid in tone, yet not without fascination or 
appropriateness even in its peculiar metallic 
colour. The white marble bas-relief behind 
the figure is equivalent to a signature, so 
characteristic are its all too serpentine lines, its 
mannered elegance, of the master who exercised 
over Italy, France, and indeed indirectly over 
the whole of Europe during the later Renais¬ 
sance period! so strong, so demoralising an in¬ 
fluence. Very similar to this work in style, but 
different in composition, is a “ Portrait of a 
Man,” No. 657 in the Imperial Picture 
Gallery of Vienna ; in which appears also, in 
the background, a piece of sculpture. 

An agreeable puzzle is furnished by the 
charmingly poised decorative figure “ 8t. 
Barbara bearing the Chalice ” f Countess 
Brownlow), by the catalogue attributed to 
Paolo Veronese. For this great master, how¬ 
ever, the modelling of the head and hands is too 
empty, too much lacking in character, while 
the flesh tones have not the characteristic 
silvery radiance. The merit of the picture lies 
in the brilliant brushing of the draperies, the 
realisation in a few deft strokes of the chalice, 
the true painter’s touch displayed in the render¬ 
ing of the flowing blonde hair. These suggest 
a dexterous Veronese imitator of Caliari, whose 
name is yet to be found. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thebe will be opened next week at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, an exhibition of water¬ 
colour drawings of Italy, Switzerland, &c., by 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stevens. 

The council of the Society of Arts offer, 
under the terms of the Mulready trust, a gold 
medal, or a prize of £20, for competition 
among students of the schools of art in the 
United Kingdom, at the annual national com¬ 
petition to be held this year. The prize is 
offered to the student who obtains the highest 
awards in the following subjects:—(a) a 
finished drawing of imperial size from the nude 
living model; (b) a set of time studies from the 
nude living model; (c) a set of studies of hands 
and feet from the living model; (d) drawing 
from the life done at the examination on 


May 11. The oouncil have renewed their offer 
made last year, under the terms of the Stock 
trust, of a gold medal, or a prize of £20, for 
competition among the students of the schools 
of art of the United Kingdom. The prize is 
offered for the best original design for an 
architectural decoration of the interior of r. 
building, to be carried out in painting, stucco, 
carving, mosaic, or any other process. This 
architectural decoration is to be either for the 
side of a room or a hall, a ceiling, or the apse 
or side of the chancel of a church, or any suit¬ 
able part of the interior of a building. 

In connexion with the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. Whitworth Wallis will deliver a 
lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham place, 
on Sunday next, January 8, at 4 p.m., 
entitled: “In search of Pharaoh—Ancient 
Egypt, its Temples, Pyramids. Monuments and 
Mummies.” The lecture will be accompanied 
with oxy-hydrogen illustrations. 


THE STAGE. 

THE THEATBES. 

The theatrical event of the early winter— 
even though the play in which they appear 
be not a new one—is the reappearance in 
London of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. This 
event occurs to-night, and the scene of it 
is the Avenue Theatre, which Mr. Kendal 
has taken for a six months’ season. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s “ White Lie ” is the piece 
in which these highly valued artists will 
first be seen. One or two other revivals 
will follow it, at a not remote date; and 
before the dose of the season Mr. Kendal 
will produce a new play. The Kendals, it 
may De well to remind our readers, have 
not once appeared in London since their 
various ana prolonged engagements iu 
America, where the most powerfully emo¬ 
tional, who is perhaps likewise the sunniest 
and brightest, of English actresses received 
an unstinted and (if reports are to be 
trusted) a highly remunerative welcome. 
How the Americans would like Mrs. Kendal 
—who had so long delayed appearing 
among them— was with some a question 
of doubt. We never shared that uncer¬ 
tainty, for there is possibly no public so 
sure (and certainly none surer) than the 
American public to appreciate that com¬ 
bination so unusual in women—the com¬ 
bination of a perfectly finished art with a 
cordial, expansive, and essentially dramatic 
temperament. London audiences would be 
indeed wanting in judgment if they failed 
to appreciate the present efforts of the 
Kendals as highly as they have been appre¬ 
ciated in New York and Boston. 

Monday was appointed for the reappear¬ 
ance of Mr. Tree and his company at the 
Haymarket, and for the first performance 
of a new play, written by an author not, 
perhaps, previously known—Mr. Stuart 
Ogilvie—and founded on the late Charles 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, from which, however, 
it is said to widely depart. Whatever could 
be done for the piece by the exertions of 
a good all-round company, and by the 
attractions of a mise-en-scens designed by a 
popular artist, is certain to have been done. 
Nor do we understand that the piece, upon 
the occasion of its first performance, was 
deprived of those manifestations of approval 
to which we are accustomed. 
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Bat, alter all, after the laborious fes¬ 
tivities and lighter responsibilities of the 
Christmas season—after the entertaining 
of one’s relations, and the paying, or what 
is nearly as virtuous, the careful arrange¬ 
ment and the docketing of one’s Christmas 
bills—the mind must he allowed to unbend ; 
and perhaps a great or really beautiful 
spectacle is that at which it unbends the 
most completely. In old days, pantomimes 
were written and produced for children; 
grown people took them there, and were 
supposed to be satisfied by the children’s 
visible contentment. But these things are 
changed; the grown man, like the Ibsenite 
woman, owes a duty to himself, and, in a 
spirit of determination, proceeds to fulfil it. 
Pantomimes have been made attractive on 
his account. For him has the harlequinade 
been shortened; for him has what is still 
ridiculously known as “ the opening ”— 
now practically the whole of the entertain¬ 
ment—been prolonged and embellished. 
For him, much more than for his offspring— 
as a cynical but up-to-date acting manager 
several years since declared to me—is the 
stage crowded with the attractive and the 
lively. For his artistic tastes there is pro¬ 
vided this wealth of well-ordered colour, 
light, and movement. The pantomime now 
interests, or, in the French sense of the 
word, “amuses’’everybody. But it amuses 
us the most—be it frankly admitted—when 
tho avowedly or obtrusively comic is most 
of all banished. The low comedian has 
few charms. The ill-painted and uncomely 
gentleman who—with a hop, skip, and jump 
for feminine gesture—assumes woman’s 
clothing is, to the modern pantomime-goer, 
but insufficiently welcome. We regard him 
with more of benevolence when he leaves 
than when he comes upon the stage. Again, 
the pantomime in the colossal theatre, 
though of course a great show of its kind, 
and pleasing to many, is not, we confess, 
our own ideal of pantomimic spectacle. 
One likes sometimes to be nearer the per¬ 
formers, and to have some limit set to that 
acre of stage on which picturesque crowds 
are wont to be marshalled. It is possible 
to have a surfeit of sight-seeing. While, 
therefore, the show at the colossal theatre 
remains as much of a national institution 
on Boxing Night as the Smithfield Show in 
the first week of December, or the Lord 
Mayor’s about a month earlier, there is 
ample room for the success in central 
London of a pantomime run on other lines— 
a great show, yet not an overwhelming one; 
a brilliant find well-devised spectacle, from 
which the more grotesque music-hall ele¬ 
ment is wholly absent, a smartly-written 
piece, a production which may lightly enter¬ 
tain and not too laboriously charm; and that 
which we have described is actually to be 
found, this Christmas, at the New Olympic. 
Mr. Oscar Barrett—who has done similar 
service, very frequently, we understand, 
upon the remote heights of Sydenham—has 
brought out, at the New Olympic, in a 
theatre of moderate dimensions and on a 
stage of moderate area, the pantomime of 
“ L)ick Whittington,” written really smartly 
by Mr. Horace Lennard, acted excellently by 
such “principals” as Mr. Charles Lauri, 
Mr. Julian Cross, Miss Edith Bruce, and 


Miss Alice Brookes. Owing to the absence 
of the music hall people, and of feats of 
legerdemain and physical dexterity—owing, 
too, partly to the circumstance that the 
writer of the “ book ” has contented himself 
with the dramatisation of one nursery 
story, instead of seeking to complicate it 
with suggestions from others—there is 
really a measure of sequence in the 
incidents presented. The natural course of 
Dick Whittington’s story is indeed inter¬ 
rupted only by such graceful and engaging 
dances as enhance the spectacle and once by 
the introduction of a “ vision ”—but this is 
hardly an interruption, since it presents in 
the most charming form something of the 
famous dream Dick may have dreamt when 
he rested on his journey, upon Highgate 
Hill. As there is such a thing as tearing a 
passion to tatters, so there is such a thing 
as analysing too carefully that which does 
not demand analysis. A few simple words 
of praise are, perhaps, better. The piece 
at the Olympic is—by reason chiefly of the 
sustained and remarkable beauty of the 
show—one which may be seen, and should be 
seen, by every lover of refined and engaging 
spectacle. An evening may, from time to 
time, be spent, perhaps blamelessly, in 
witnessing those more serious efforts of the 
modem drama which, though we could never 
for the life of us read them m our studies, yet 
aspire to be considered literature. We will 
be so far tolerant of the ambitious play¬ 
wright as to grant that possibility. But 
the unambitious playwright? With him 
and the musicians, the dancers, and the 
scenic artists, the posturers and the “ pro¬ 
cessionists ”—bent fortunately on no social 
mission—with these, at the Olympic, an 
evening may be spent with nothing short of 
wisdom. 

Fbedebick Wedmobe. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Faria: Dec. 26,1892. 

A stage adaptation of the Brothers Goncourt’s 
novel, Charles Demailly, by MM. Alexis and 
Metenier, has been brought out at the Gymnase. 
The novel, which appeared more than thirty 
years ago, was supposed to he a “ documents ” 
(the Goncourts invented the document humain 
long before M. Zola) and faithful description of 
the life and manners of Parisian men of letters 
and journalists of that time. Demailly himself 
was Jules de Goncourt; Monthaillard, Ville- 
messant of Figaro celebrity; Nachette, Jules 
Leconte; Conturat, Xavier Aubryet; Pom- 
mageot, Champfleury—in fact, there was a 
key to almost au the personages and events of 
the story. Yet, with all its pretensions to be a 
true picture of one of the most interesting 
phases of Parisian society, it was not a oorrect 
one. The characters are amusing and witty; 
but to any one acquainted with the real life of 
“ Boulevardiers,” artists, and literary men, 
Charles Demailly and his surroundings are not 
true. MM. Alexis and Metenier, while adhering 
to the general outlines of the original story, 
have modernised the personages and events. 
In Marthe they show us a heartless, spiteful 
woman, and an actress without talent, gradually 
accomplishing the intellectual and moral ruin 
of Demailly, clever but weak, and always 
haunted by a vague ideal of literary perfection 
which he can never attain. The numerous 
episodio characters are far too clever even for 
the editor’s room of tho Figaro. 


At the Grand Theatre a modernised adapta¬ 
tion of Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata” has been 
given with success. The author, M. Maurice 
Donnay, of Chat-Noir oelebrity, in a witty 
prologue in verse, warns the audienoe that his 
play is more of a parody than an adaptation of 
Aristophanes, and adds that he intends 
to be thoroughly fin de siecle, fantastic, and 
even slangy. The result is a strange combina¬ 
tion of Greek and modem comedy, very 
brilliant and very improper, a play the Lord 
Chamberlain would unhesitatingly veto, but 
which Parisians, and “ Parisiennes ” particu¬ 
larly, declare to be “ plein d’esprit, charmant! ” 
The scenery is picturesque, the dresses very 
Athenian (?) in their shortness and lightness of 
texture, while the incidental music of M. Dutacq 
is full of charm and melody. 

“ Les Escholiers ” are a group of young 
amateurs of dramatic literature who, assisted 
by professional actors, give a certain number 
of private performances in the course of 
the winter: these performances are often 
very interesting, owing to the novelty or literary 
merit of the piece selected and played under 
difficulties of all sorts. Last week Les 
Escholiers gave a performance of MM. Chenne- 
viere and Johansen translation of one of 
Ibsen’s symbolical dramas “La Dame de la 
Mer ” (known to English readers as “ The Lady 
of the Sea”). With all due respect for the 
convictions of admiring Ibsenites, the impres¬ 
sion of the present writer, shared, I believe, by 
the majority of the audience, was that of ennui 
at a drama so obscure and wanting in dramatio 
interest. “ C’est bien maigre,” observed a fair 
neighbour; and she was right. It was an un¬ 
fortunate choice; “ The Pillars of Society ” or 
“ An Enemy of the People ” would have been 
more interesting and more in touch with passing 
events. But due credit must he given to the 
aotors, particularly to M. Lugne-Pofi in the 
part of Wangel, and Mile. Camce in that of the 
green-eyed, hypnotised Ellida. It was this very 
clever young actress who gave us, last year, 
such a deeply interesting interpretation of the 
character of Beatrice Cenci in M. Felix Babbe’s 
translation of Shelley’s tragedy performed at 
the Theatre d’Art. 

Mile. Calve, the original Santuzza of Mas¬ 
cagni’s “ Cavalleria Busticana” has achieved 
great success at the Opera Comiquein a brilliant 
revival of Bizet’s “ Carmen.” when this opera 
was given for the first time, and with no 
success, in 1875, Mme. Galli-Marie created the 
title part, and up to the present day nobody 
has played and sung it so well. But Mile. 
Calve now gives us the real Carmen; in 
attitude, gesture, and gait she is la Carmencita 
as described by Merrimee. She is every inch 
of her the dangerously attractive, perverse, yet 
charming, gitanilla who leads Don Jose to 
ruin. As a singer, Mile. Calve is as clever and 
as charming, as she is bewitching as an actress. 
Next week we are to hear M. Massenet's 
“ Werther,” which was given this summer at 
Vienna. 

Cecil Nicholson. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE GOSPEL of LIFE: Thoughts introductory to the Study of Christian Doctrine. By Brooke Foss 

WESTCOTT, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

CATHEDRAL and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By the late Very Rev. R. W. Church, D.C.L., Dean of 

St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 

THE DOCTRINE of the PROPHETS. The Warburtonian Lectures for 1886-1890. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., 

Kegius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, and Canon of Ely. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Being the History of English Poetry from its Beginnings to the Accession of King ASlfred. 

By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

With a Map, 2 vols., 8vo, 20s. net. 

THE TIMES.—" In Mr. Stopford Brooke's monumental work he strives with rare skill and insight to present our earliest national poetry as a living literature, and not as mere 
materisl for research." 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" With that peculiar charm of his and power of interesting the reader in those literary, historical, or at times even antiqunrian questions which he 
loves so well, Mr. Brooke tells, as none but he could have told, the tale of the origins of English poetry and of the life of the early English, as exhibited in their literature. 1 ’ 

THE SPEAKER. -" Nothing that has yet been written about our early literature is half so likely to awaken a general interest in it. A history which all who are already 
familiar with the documents will peruse and reperuse with delight. ... A history that is itself a piece of literature." 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" At last wo have a book which does justice to our early English literature, and will, we believe, clear it for ever from the oft-repeated charge of dulncss 
and of distance from our modern life. What John Richard Green has done for the beginnings of our history, Mr. Stopford Brooke has now done for the beginnings of our literature." 

THE BOOKMAN.—" These are two admirable volumes, the work of a scholar as well as an enthusiastic and eloquent writer, showing in every page of criticism the insight that 
comes of genuine sympathy. 

THE SPECTATOR. —“ Mr. Brooke's work has been well done and needed to be done, it is not completed, and If what is to come is executed with equal care and ability, the 
whole English-speaking race will be Mr. Brooke's debtors." 

NEW BOOK BIT MB. J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 

THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. By James Russell Lowell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 s. 

TIMES.— “They are full of genial wisdom, the delicate literary sensibility, the epigrammatic felicity, and the robust critical good bciiso which give Lowell his high lank among the 
men of letters of his time. There is not a dull page in the little volume, and there are vory few paragraphs that do not sparkle witb mature and genial wisdom.” 


COMPLETION OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and 

Mis* KATE NORGATE. Vol. II. (containing Parts XI. to XX.). With Coloured Plate and numerous Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 

*** Cases for binding , Is. 6 d. net.] 

GUARDI AN.— “The second volume of the illustrated edition is even more magnificent than the first. The illustrations are exactly wliat their name implies. They lighten up the 
history. Places, buildings, persons, all receive tlieir due share of attention, and how large that share is maybe inferred from the fact that the description of them and the soirees 
whence they are derived occupies some flve-aml-twenty pages. Indeed, they are a ‘ short history’ in themselves.” 

ROUND LONDON DOWN EAST and UP WEST. By Montagu Williams, Q.C. 8vo, 15s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK in a HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS of STATESMEN during the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. 

REGINALD B. BRETT. Crown Svo, «3. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— “ A clever study, not so much of the character of statesmen In the last century, as of the process by which what we now know ns our system of 
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LITERATURE. 

Red-Letter Days of my Life. By Mrs. 

Andrew Crosse. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

This is perhaps the most interesting book 
of its kind which has appeared since the 
publication of the diaries of Henry Crabb 
Robinson and the autobiographical volume 
of the Rev. William Harness. It is not, 
however, like either of those, a work 
entirely composed of personal reminiscences, 
for a not inconsiderable portion of it is little 
more than a pastiche of matter with which 
readers are already familiar; and as a work 
of literary art it would have been more 
satisfactory if it had borne less obvious 
traces of tho disjointed manner of its 
original appearance. Its various chapters 
first saw the light as separate articles in 
Temple Bar ; and, magazine readers having 
short memories, Mrs. Crosse was free to 
indulge in repetitions which, though quite 
pardonable in a periodical publication, 
should, so far as was possible, have been 
eliminated from these pages. Thus, we have 
at least two statements of the circumstances 
under which Wordsworth vacated the house 
at Alfoxton, and of the fact that the Rev. 
John Eagles was Sidney Smith’s curate at 
Nether Stowey; while, again and again, 
Mrs. Crosse returns to a description of the 
exploring wires and other experiments in 
electricity which saddled her husband with 
the uncomplimentary nickname of “ Devil 
Crosse,” conferred upon him by the ignorant 
and superstitious inhabitants of the Quan- 
tock Hills. Then, too, while many of the 
chapters consist of simple reminiscence, and 
thus justify the title of the book, others are 
of a more impersonal character, the papers 
on Tom Poole and Philip Henry Gosse 
being mere magazine reviews—very good 
ones, we admit, but still reviews, and 
nothing more—of the biographies of these 
interesting men; for though Poole was 
one of the most intimate friends of 
Andrew Crosse, Mrs. Crosse’s knowledge 
of him seems to be a knowledge of 
hearsay alone. True, these things are 
comparatively insignificant defects or form, 
and in the case of so welcome and pleasant 
a book more than a mere mention would be 
hyper-critical and ungrateful; but a mild 
and passing protest is perhaps justified by 
the fact that in these days of hasty book- 
production such defects are becoming in¬ 
creasingly common among writers who have 
few of Mrs. Crosse’s claims to tho considera¬ 
tion of the court of criticism. 

The matter of the book is throughout 
excellent, being rich in personal, literary, 
and even scientific interest, for it is evident 
that Mrs. Crosse shared many of the tastes 


of her husband, the “ Philosopher.” Her 
intercourse with such men as Faraday, 
Sedgwick, Playfair, and others, has often 
strayed far away from the “ ologies,” but it 
has by no means avoided them; and among 
other entries of similar significance are a 
couple of letters from Sir Roderick Murchi¬ 
son and the second of the savants just 
named, referring in terms of unstinted and 
obviously sincere praise to a paper elucida¬ 
tory of her husband’s experiments, which 
she had sent in to the Chemical Section of 
the 1855 meeting of the British Association. 
Science is, however, but a side-dish at the 
light but varied repast which Mrs. Crosse 
has provided for us. The prominent plats 
are literary and social; and in the reminis¬ 
cences of such notables as Landor, the 
Brownings, John Kenyon, “ Eiithen ” King- 
lake, Samuel Warren, Henry Crabb Robin¬ 
son, Alexander Knox, and a host of others, 
there is not one flavourless or unappetising 
item. 

Of tho chapters devoted entirely to Mrs. 
Crosse’s own personal recollections, those 
upon Landor and Kenyon are the richest 
in observation and anecdote. Landor evi¬ 
dently showed his most charming side to 
the chronicler of these “ red-letter days,” as 
he did to most of those who entered into 
intimate personal relations with him; 
and the impression left by her sketch of him 
is wholly pleasant. Landor’s irascibility and 
his violent outbursts of rage at apparently 
trivial offences were just the sort of thing 
to strike the general imagination, and to 
obscuro tho genuine kindliness, the winning 
magnanimity, and the utter incapacity for 
active malico which were much more truly 
qualities of the centre. They are pleasantly 
illustrated in one of Mrs. Crosse’s records. 
While Landor was living at Como he had 
for his neighbour the Princess of Wales, 
and he was soon engaged in a violent 
quarrel with that indiscreet lady. The 
dispute began about a right of way over 
Landor’s garden, which was claimed by the 
Princess’s servants; and Landor, with his 
usual emphasis of phrase, declared that “ the 
insolence of her domestics was only equalled 
by the intolerable discourtesy of her Royal 
Highness when she was appealed to in the 
matter.” A campaign in which such com¬ 
batants were engaged was certain to be 
bruited abroad, and some rumour of it 
evidently reached the agents of another 
royal personage; for when the Milan Com¬ 
mission was making its investigation some 
years later, Landor was applied to confi¬ 
dentially to give evidence against Queen 
Caroline. His reply to the application was 
magnificently Landorian: “Her Royal 
Highness is my enemy; she has deeply 
injured me, therefore I can say nothing 
against her, and I never will.” Another 
less intrinsically striking utterance is 
interesting as an anticipation of one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s most frequently quoted obiter dicta 
—Landor’s affirmation that, much as he 
admired the people and the institutions of 
the New World, he could never live in 
America “ because they have no cathedrals 
or painted glass.” Of his colloquial literary 
criticisms two or three interesting specimens 
are preserved: such as his remark that 
“ Voltaire stuck to Milton and Shakspere 


as a woodpecker does to an old forest tree, 
only for the purpose of picking out what 
was rotten”; and the enthusiastic tribute 
to Wordsworth’s sonnet “ To Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” which probably attracted 
him in virtue of its theme rather than of 
its treatment, and which there was surely 
some extravagance in characterising as 
“one of the noblest [sonnets] in our lan¬ 
guage since Milton.” It certainly ought to 
have been made such by the peddling 
revisions to which it was subjected, but 
Wordsworth’s tinkerings were not usually 
improvements. 

One of Mrs. Crosse’s moit delightful 
friends must surely have been John 
Kenyon, the “ friend and cousin” to whom 
Mrs. Browning dedicated Aurora Leigh. 
Kenyon had two formidable temptations to 
contend with, the possession of a fair 
fortune and the lack of a fixed calling; but 
he firmly vanquished them both. He was 
a man of society whe radiated as well as 
absorbed pleasure—“ a layman,” as Crabb 
Robinson observed, “ whose life is spent in 
making people happy, and whose orthodoxy 
is, therefore, a just matter of suspicion.” His 
memorable success as a host was, doubtless, 
due to the tact with which he selected his 
guests; and his practice in this matter was 
so uniformly commendable, that we can 
even find it in our heart to pardon the 
exclusion from his visiting list of those 
harmless necessary people, “ reviewers or 
appraisers of literary wares.” A sing’e 
experiment convinced him that Dickens and 
Thackeray would not mix, so the combina¬ 
tion was not repeated; and, after telling 
Mrs. Crosse the story of his failure and its 
lesson, Kenyon quietly added another result 
of his hospitable experiences. 

“ I do not always ask husband and wife to 
the same parties. They are addicted to setting 
each other right about small details, which is 
very aggravating, and often turns the point of 
a story. What does it matter whether the 
Bishop met ‘ Devil Crosse ’ and ‘ Satan Mont¬ 
gomery ’ at the Browns’ on Friday, or at the 
Smiths’ on Monday. It is enough for us to 
know that his lordship was in good company.” 

If, however, half the wisdom of life con¬ 
sists in formulating general rules, the other 
half consists in tne discernment of fitting 
exceptions; and, therefore, being in these 
matters eminently wise, Kenyon always 
invited the Sydney Smiths together, 
having discovered that the wife always led 
up to the husband’s jokes, and laughed 
at the right place. This was true social 
statesmanship—a gift in which another 
famous entertainer, Samuel Rogers, seems 
to have been somewhat deficient. The 
memorable breakfast parties, in the latter 
years of the host, became too crowded to be 
really pleasant; and it was left to Rogers’s 
old butler to do what in him lay to make 
things more comfortable. 

“ On letting out any visitors, be used to ask 
them point blank if his master had invited 
them to breakfast. If the answer was ‘ Yes, 
on such and such a day,’ then the old man 
would consult his slate, and as likely as not 
Bhake his head, saying, ‘ We are quite full, sir, 
on Wednesday, but master will be very pleased 
to see you on Friday morning.’ ” 

For the preservation of bons mots, Mrs. 
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Crosse lias either a very retentive memory 
or a well-kept note-book. Lockhart indi¬ 
cated in a somewhat blunt but decidedly 
effective way the social charm of a distin- 

C ‘ hed poet when he exclaimed, “ I like 
vning; he isn’t at all like a damned 
literary man”—an appreciation which re¬ 
calls Byron’s famous utterance of his hatred 
for the author who is all author 1 ‘ in foolscap 
livery turned up with ink.” Equally good 
in a different way was Kinglake’s remark 
that “human nature is the same every¬ 
where—except in Ireland ”; but there is 
not much of either humour or insight in the 
same speaker’s criticism of Carlyle, though 
Mrs. Crosse gives it a testimonial for 
shrewdness. “ Carlyle,” said he, “ talks like 
Jeremiah; but so far from being a prophet, 
he is a bad Scotch joker,” adding, “I believe 
he knows himself to be a windbag.” Very 
much more finished, and therefore more 
characteristic of a conversationalist whose 
scanty speech was famous for its happy 
neatness, was the remark which provides a 
climax to tho story of a clergyman in the 
west who lay under a suspicion of grave 
impropriety. 

“ Parties were divided, and some of his 
parishioners, wishing to show that they be¬ 
lieved he had been cruelly maligned, made a 
subscription and presented him with a silver 
inkstand. ‘ Yes, I see,’ said Kinglake drily, 
‘the parish has presented their [sic] rector 
with a piece of plate for not seducing his 
clerk’s daughter.’ ” 

One story told of Eogers and Lord 
Houghton, when the latter was only Monck- 
ton Milnes, might have furnished a sugges¬ 
tion for the well-known Punch joke, “ ‘ What 
gentleman says pudden? ’ ‘No gentleman 
says pudden.' At one of his breakfasts 
Eogers, more than usually annoyed at 
Milnes’a habitual restlessness, observed 
crossly to his guest, “No gentleman fidgets 
in his chair,” to which Milnes retorted, 
“ No gentleman remarks on another fidget¬ 
ting in his chair and for once the mordant- 
witted banker poet must have felt himself 
worsted. Whewell is the hero of several 
anecdotes, one of which is very char¬ 
acteristic : 

“ On the occasion of a rather ceremonious 
dinner-party in Cambridge, it chanced that the 
order of precedence had not been well main¬ 
tained, and the Master of Trinity found that 
his wife was about to be taken down by a 
gentleman whose University standing did not 
qualify him for that honour. ‘ Impossible,’ 
said the Master interposing ; ‘ I will take Mrs. 
"Whewell in to dinner myself,’ and straightway 
led off his wife in the proper order of their 
going.” 

Another Master—not of Trinity but in 
Lunacy—Samuel Warren, author of the 
Diary of a Late Physician, makes several 
rather ludicrous appearances in Mrs. Crosse’s 
pages; but among her most amusing stories 
is one which has no literary associations. 
Two little boys were discussing Scripture 
characters; and one of them, who took a 
highly moral view of things, observed 
gravely that Abraham was a very good man. 
“No, he wasn’t,” replied the other, “he 
wasn’t good at all, for he oughtn’t to have 
had two wives.” “ Oh,” was the triumphant 
reply, “ but you know he had only one 
wife, the other was a porcupine.” King- 


lake, to whom the story was told by Alex¬ 
ander Knox, enjoyed it immensely, and 
declared that “porcupine” was such a happy 
euphemism (Mrs. Crosse has “ euphuism,” 
an obvious lapsus calami) as to justify its 
adoption when alluding to certain delicate 
relations in life among your acquaintances. 

As a rule it would be unhandsome con¬ 
duct on the part of a reviewer to draw so 
largely as we have drawn from a raconteur's 
store of good things; but we have not even 
tithed Mrs. Crosse’s treasury. Nor must it 
be supposed from the references made and 
the quotations given that these volumes 
are nothing more than a contribution to 
the literature of anecdote-mongery. Mrs. 
Crosse has a keen, shrewd observation as 
well as an excellent memory, and some of 
her character sketches—notably those of 
Faraday, Kinglake, Kenyon, and Alexander 
Knox—are admirable studies in literary 
portraiture. In her presentation of a per¬ 
sonality, Mrs. Crosse is not tempted by the 
mere prettiness of false idealisation; she 
can be sympathetic without being sacchar¬ 
ine: witness the sketch of the personal 
appearance of Mrs. Browning, so much 
more life-like and probably so much more 
true, than certain smooth, hot-pressed por¬ 
traits which remind one of the faultless 
unrealities of a “ Book of Beauty.” 

“Mrs. Browning’s face was not the one I had 
pictured to myself. In reality, at least to my 
finding, she had a distinctly hard-featured, 
non-sympathetic aspect: the brow was a noble 
soul-case, and the eyes were dark and pene¬ 
trating ; but the mouth was hard and immobile 
for any play of expression, while the lower 
jaw showed something of the strength of 
obstinacy. She wore her hair in long ringlets, 
which, falling very much over her face, and 
when seen in profile suggested the unpleasing 
idea of blinkers that harshly cut across the 
graceful curves of brow and cheek. It was 
this style of arranging her dark hair that made 
Mrs. Browning look, not old-fashioned—for 
that would have given a touch of sentiment— 
but strangely out of the fashion. Her slight 
pretty figure was rather disguised than set off 
by garments that fell lopping round her; but, 
thank Heaven! she was entirely and utterly 
free from the bad taste of the self-styled clever 
women who acknowledge themselves to be 
failures, as women, by aping a masculine style 
of dress and address.” 

The obstinacy which Mrs. Crosse discerned 
in the face of Mrs. Browning is betrayed, 
not unpleasingly, but very obviously, in 
her letters to E. H. Home; while the want 
of mobility was something to be looked for 
in the face of one who for years had known 
hardly any companionship but that of her 
books and her thoughts. We feel that the 
portrait is a likeness, not a fancy sketch. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Crosse has pro¬ 
duced a book with many and varied charms. 
Even the non-personal chapters referred to 
in our opening paragraph are pleasant 
reading, but of course the greatest interest 
attaches to her personal reminiscences of 
men and women of whom we are always 
glad to increase our knowledge. It is in 
the best sense of & much-abused word a 
book of gossip—gossip that is never either 
frivolous or malicious. Mrs. Crosse helps us to 
think kindly of many people, and every reader 
of her record will feel drawn to the genial 
recorder. James Ashcroft Noble. 


History of the English Parliament, together 
with an Account of the Parliaments of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. By Gh Barnett Smith. 
In 2 vols. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Mr. Barnett Smith is the champion com¬ 
piler of the day. He takes a great person 
or a great matter in hand, and pursues his 
task with admirable industry and with a 
practised editorial skill. If he is not an 
old parliamentary hand, he is at least well 
versed in the craft by which his literary 
reputation has been made, and these 
weighty volumes furnish abundant testi¬ 
mony to his power of arranging and setting 
forth a great historical subject. In less 
than three years Parliament will reach the 
end of the sixth century of its existence; 
and these volumes are a most welcome aid 
to the study of an institution of which 
Englishmen are justly proud, and which is 
indeed the august mother of similar assem¬ 
blies throughout the world. 

Mr. Barnett Smith makes no claim to 
authority in regard to the history of Par¬ 
liament. He assures us in his preface that 
all the facts and statements in his work are 
based upon the authority of parliamentary 
records and the writings of historians who 
have made the various periods dealt with 
the object of their special research. But 
he excuses himself from general citation on 
the ground of space. We think this is to 
be regretted, because the omission impairs 
the value of these volumes for reference. 
We have no doubt of Mr. Smith’s care and 
industry; but, in a future edition, we trust 
the task of giving indications of authority 
for the more important statements will not 
be found to surpass his ingenuity. To 
make room for such valuable embellish¬ 
ment we would cheerfully surrender what 
we may call Mr. Smith’s short summary of 
extra-parliamentary affairs, which is some¬ 
times needless, and sometimes utterly with¬ 
out value. 

The early history of an institution which 
has become a model for the world is of 
course interesting. The links in the long 
chain were forged slowly and with much 
courage and portinacity. Mr. Smith does 
not miss any one of these connexions, and 
yet the continuity which he presents is, 
partly from necessity, as much a history of 
monarchy as of Parliament. One remark¬ 
able feature in the early history of Parlia¬ 
ment is its ubiquity. One of its ancestors, 
“ The Witan of all England,” met in the 
eleventh century at Gillingham in Dorset, 
which Mr. Smith erroneously places in Wilt¬ 
shire. Again, there was a great council of 
the nation held at Clarendon, which is in 
Wiltshire, in the twelfth century. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon form a salient 
point. In giving the sixteen heads of this 
great civil and religious engagement, Mr. 
Smith cites Stubbs, Freeman, and Green, 
but without assigning to each his share of 
the quotation. We should like to see these 
volumes more firmly established as books of 
reference, and this can only be done by at 
least as liberal a display of footnotes as are 
given in the work of Sir Erskine May. 

The capture of Jerusalem by the Turks 
at the latter part of the twelfth century 
caused the first attempt to bring taxation to 
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bear upon personal property by an impost value of 5s. ceased to be punishable with is scarcely compatible with *W intenser 
known as “ The Saladin Tithe.” On death, a Bill which caused the Lord narrower individuality whereby the poet 
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Saladin Tithe.” On death, 


which caused 


November 27, 1895, Parliament will have Chancellor of that day to remark that “he 


endured through six centuries in that which 
is substantially its present form, and pos- 


Chancellor of that day to remark that “ he must win the ear of the world, 
endured through six centuries in that which thought small tradesmen would be ruined The present volume is not entirely com- 

is substantially its present form, and pos- by this relaxation.” Historically, perhaps, posed of new work. Some of the poems 

sibly may then have reverted to the ancient the period of Chatham and of Pitt is the contained therein were first published in 
practice of payment of members. best known of parliamentary annals, and 1870; others have “ appeared dispersedly ” 

n t„ i«qi rm._ v; _these volumes contain no new information, since that time. Doubles- ' i - 


“In 1681, Thomas King, who had been these volumes contain no new information, since that time. Doubtless it may be 
member for Harwich, obtained from the Lord there was formed the Government of taken as the . author s deliberate judg- 

Chancellor a writ against the Corporation for Lord Liverpool, of which it was said, as of ment upon himself, as including every- 
his expenses. Lord Chancellor Campbell, in the present Administration, that it could not thing by which he would wish others to 
citing the case of King in his Lives of the last for six months. But it endured for fifteen judge him. The book falls naturallv into 


his expenses. Lord Chancellor Campbell, in 
citing the case of King in his Live3 of the last for six months. But it endured for fifteen judge him. The book falls naturally into 
Chancellors, gave it as his opinion that the years, and in 1816 included Canning, who, by three sections. There is the tide-poem, a 
writ for expenses might still be claimed, and the suicide of Castlereagh, was saved from composition in rhymed heroics on the sub- 
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that no new law is required for those who pacing away from his greater fame to 
desire to resume the ancient practice. £ he Governor Generalship of India. This 

It was not until 1341 that the Lords and period is vivid with the Roman Catholic 
Commons sat apart, and not before 1377, in claims, and the Emancipation Bill withheld 
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passing away from his greater fame to ject of Amenophis, King of Egypt; there 
the Governor Generalship of India. This is a series of Varia, “ secular” poems 
period is vivid with the Roman Catholic mainly elegiac in temper; and there is a 
claims, and the Emancipation Bill withheld collection of Hymns and Meditations, which 


Commons sat apart, and not before 1377, in claims, and the Emancipation Bill withheld collection of Hymns and Meditations, which 
the last Parliament of Edward HI., that we only the great offices of Lord Chancellor of both in bulk and character are the most 
meet with “ the first Speaker to whom the England and of Ireland, and Lord Lieutenant important part of the whole. In fact, the 
title was definitely given.” Before the of Ireland. The Irish Chancellorship has first two of these sections require but brief 
eighteenth century, many parliaments been given over, and Mr. Gladstone intends comment. “Amenophis” will not make 
received nick-names, such as “ The Un- to leave no offices except those of Sovereign or mar a reputation. Your rhymed narra- 


title was definitely given.” Before the 
eighteenth century, many parliaments 
received nick-names, such as “The Un¬ 


learned Parliament,” which met at Coventry and Regent subject to religious test, 
in 1404, and was so called because lawyers Our Parliament is illustrious for its anti- 
were excluded. There has been slow quity, but the occupancy by the Commons 
development and marked continuity in the of 


present chamber 


first two of these sections require but brief 
comment. “Amenophis” will not make 
or mar a reputation. Your rhymed narra¬ 
tive poem is hardly modish now: at its best 
it requires the vigour and delicacy of a 
Morris to please. And the philosophical 


business: “Never to innovate beyond that from 1852, and from that time Mr. Smith 


only motive which Mr. Palgrave had in mind, 


which the occasion required,”says Macaulay, 
“has been the practice of the 250 parlia- 


gives us no more than a summary of Parlia¬ 
ment under various headings. This is, no 


ments from the reign of John to the reign doubt, very well done, but it is rather the 
of Victoria.” But habits differ. “In 1376 record of Parliament than its history. The 


and 1378 the Commons met at eight a.m.; 
in 1397 and 1401, at ten; in 1406, at eight; 
and in 1413, at seven.” 


book ends with the passing of the Redistri¬ 
bution of Seats Act in 1885 and the raising 
of the number of the Commons to 670. It 


Mr. Barnett Smith records the election of is illustrated with very interesting facsimiles 


Yelverton as Speaker in 1597, but gives no 
authority for the following statement: 
“ According to the custom of later Pro¬ 


of State papers, and the addenda include without beauty 
much remarkable matter. We can imagine Amenophis exp 
the history of Parliament treated in a vision of the deil 


“to Bet forth .... the ideas upon the exist¬ 
ence of God, and his relation to man and the 
world, held by the Egyptian, Greek, and 
and Jewish races during the period when these 
ideas had not been consciously analysed and 
clothed in philosophical form ”— 
well, it is too weighty for so slight a fabric 
to bear. But there are isolated passages, 
both of description and of feeling, not 


" According to the custom of later Jrro- tne History oi irariiament treated in a 
testant parliaments, the new Speaker every different manner, tracing scientifically the 
morning read a prayer which he had made, growth of the mind of Parliament and how 
and a very excellent prayer it was.” it came to bear this fruit and that of legis- 


id a very excellent prayer it was. it cam< 
prayer, very little known outside the lation. 


But Mr. Barnett Smith’s methoi 


House of Commons, is read every day by of another sort. His work is a monument 
the Speaker’s chaplain, but hitherto we have of painstaking, conscientious industry, with 


the speaker s chaplain, but hitherto we have 
always understood that the authorship was 
doubtful and, in fact, unknown. Through 
the interesting periods of the Common¬ 
wealth and the Restoration, Mr. Smith’s 


here and there marks of haste, which re¬ 
vision for the next edition will reclaim. 
“Disertion” (i., p. 80), “her Majesty’s 
ascension ” (p. 328), and “ rase the city 


work becomes rather a short history of gates” (ii., p. 257), are misprints which 
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both of description and of feeling, not 
without beauty. The lines in which 
Amenophis expresses his longing for a 
vision of the deity are a fair specimen: 

“ To meet thine arms my arms I fling abroad; 
Mine arms fold on me, vacant of the God. 

Upon the dark I paint thy secret face, 

But night holds nothing in her hollow space. 
Doit thou not see my tears, not hear my cry? 

I cannot see nor hear, yet know thee nigh. 

I feel thee in the dust-wreaths of the plain, 

And in the rare, quick drops of sacred rain : 

I seek thee round the comers of the rocks, 

Or on the riverain pasture of the flocks ; 

And thou art there, but art not there for me:— 
Take all the world, all else I yield to thee: 

But I must sec the God before I die.” 


England than of Parliament. may be easily set right. But on the whole 

Mr. Barnett Smith probably designed the work is well and impartially done, and 
publication on the eve of a session devoted its appearance is timely when Parliament is 
to the greatest constitutional change since about to be called upon to set up a sub- 
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may be easily set right. But on the whole Mr. Palgrave is not seen at his best in his 
the work is well and impartially done, and secular poems. The minor poet, far more 


the Union with Ireland. He is exceptionally ordinate assembly in Dublin 
fortunate in this opportunity, when the Author Arnold. 

circumstances of that Union and of the . . 

earlier Union with Scotland will be searched . 

under the fiercest light of parliamentary enophu, other Poems, Sacred and 
controversy. In both cases Protestantism Secular. By Francis T. Palgrave. (Mac- 
was the ruling influence with the throne. millans.) 

Anne, at the beginning of last century, Mr. Palgrave has deserved well of book- 


regarded the new constitution of Great lovers. It is no small thing, in an age of 
Britain especially as “ an establishment of anthologies, to have produced the obvious Palgrave has little care for technique: his 
the Protestant succession.” Upon the Irish anthology, the one where, if anywhere, you rhymes are hackneyed ; he uses loose 
Union, Mr. Lecky’s well-known judgment is may be certain of right selection and tern- stanza-forms, in which the first and third 
quoted, affirming the Union as it was perate criticism. For very gratitude, then, lines are unrhymed: always the thought is 
carried to be a crime of the deepest turpi- one must not greet his personal achievement more to him than its metrical setting, 
tude, which by imposing, with every circum- in verse in an ungracious spirit. He who And it is in the region of thought that 
stance of infamy, a new form of government has made familiar to us the high thoughts Mr. Palgrave’s strength is to be found, 
on a reluctant and protesting nation has and the various song of so many others, He is at home with the problems that lie on 
vitiated the whole course of Irish opinion. has a right to no churlish hearing for his the borderland of religion and philosophy, 
Not until 1736 was the lawmaking witch- own words and his own music. Yet all the problems of doubt and faith and hope, 
craft punishable by death repealed ; and it gifts are not to all men : appreciation is not of world-weariness and world-despair. In 
was nearly a century later before Romilly rarely disjoined from creation; it may even such poems as “ On Lyme Beach,” “ Quatuor 
carried his Bill by which shop-lifting to the be that the eclectic attitude of the true critic Novissimn 4 ”-V At Ephesus,” the influence of 


secular poems. The minor poet, far more 
than the great master, is subject to the 
accidents of taste. A Shakspere, a Milton, 
a Tennyson, may sing as they will; we 
shall always listen to them. But with the 
lesser men it is not so: if they will be 
heard, they must be in the fashion. And 
to be in the fashion at the present day, you 
must pay attention to technique : your 
verse may be simple or elaborate as you 
will, but, in any case, it must be finely 
wrought and highly polished. Now Mr. 
Palgrave has little care for technique: his 


anthology, the one where, if anywhere, you rhymes are hackneyed ; 


may be certain of right selection and tem¬ 
perate criticism. For very gratitude, then, 


stanza-forms, in which the first and third 
lines are unrhymed: always the thought is 


one must not greet his personal achievement more to him than its metrical setting 


in verse in an ungracious spirit. He who 
has made familiar to us the high thoughts 
and the various song of so many others, 
has a right to no churlish hearing for his 


And it is in the region of thought that 
Mr. Palgrave’s strength is to be found. 
He is at home with the problems that lie on 
the borderland of religion and philosophy, 


own words and his own music. Yet all the problems of doubt and faith and hope, 
gifts are not to all men : appreciation is not of world-weariness and world-despair. In 
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Matthew Arnold, with his music of mournful 
speculation, is plainly apparent. Only it is 
always with a difference: Mr. Palgrave’s 
tendeucy is to acceptance, not rejection; he 
questions, but it is to emphasise his final 
reliance upon the orthodox answer. The 
most striking of these meditations is that 
called “The Reign of Law.” It begins 
with a fine thought on an Easter morning: 

“ The dawn goes up the sky 
Like any other day; 

And these have only come 
To mourn Him where He lay.” 

Then arises the thought, is it not wise to 
be content with fact, and to give up the 
attempt to get behind fact, or ask of the 
“ whence and whither ” 

“ Vain quest ions! From the first 
Put, and no answer found. 

He binds ns from the chain 
Wherewith Himself is bound. 

From West to East the earth 
Unrolls her primal curve ; 

The Sun himself were vexed 
Did she one furlong swerve: 

The myriad years have whirled her hither, 

But tell not of the whence and whither.” 
From this is unrolled a gospel of agnosticism, 
to be rejected on the ground that the fact 
of human life, the existence of the human 
soul, imply a something beyond law, 
Divine:— 

“ We may not hope to read 
Nor comprehend the whole 

Or of the law of things, 

Or of the law of soul: 

Among the eternal stars 
Dim perturbations rise; 

And all the searcher’s search 
Does not exhaust the skies : 

He who has framed and brought us hither 
Holds in His hands the whence and whither. 

He in His science plans 
What no known laws foretell: 

The wandering fires and fix'd 
Alike arc miracle: 

The common death of all, 

The life renewed above, 

Are both within the scheme 
Of that all-circling Love; 

The seeming chance that cast us hither 
Accomplishes His whence and whither.” 

In this instance Mr. Palgrave’s style rises, 
as it too rarely rises, to the stately level of 
his subject. 

Others of the religious poems are less 
speculative, more directly devotional: hymns 
in fact. Looking back over the spiritual 
life of England during the past half-century, 
it is surprising to note how the High Church 
revival, so fruitful in the sphere of character 
and conduct, has been persistently infertile 
in that of literary inspiration. There is the 
charming prose of Cardinal Newman, but 
what is mere beside ? The Lyra Apostolica, 
and the novels of Miss Charlotte Yonge: in 
truth a sorry baggage for a great movement. 
The higher religious emotions, it may be, 
do not easily find metrical expression : the 
essential indefiniteness of them must be 
rendered rather by the parallel indefinite¬ 
ness of music. But in this dearth, whatever 
its cause, Mr. Palgrave’s voice is welcome. 
His hymns have not indeed the delicate 
beauty of Miss Rossetti’s religious lyrics: 


books. 


doggerel that mostly fills 


Edmtod K. Chambers. 


Faithful Unto Loath. By J. M. Stone. Protestantsimder Mary were only inflamd 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) by what “ they were pleased to consider 

x ° suffering for conscience sake. It is to be 

This work professes to give an account of feared, nowever, that a good many were 


the sufferings of the English Franciscans 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


“inflamed” in a more horrid way, even 
when the fullest allowance has been made 


turies, “from contemporary records ” ; and for Protestant exaggeration. “ The religious 
so far as their sufferings are concerned, the persecution of Henry YIH.’s and Edward 
book is true to its profession. But the YI.’s time abated a little in the reign of 
“ records,” unfortunately, are all by the Mary, to break out again with new fury in 


sufferers themselves or by their adherents, the rei 
so that the evidence itself is partial, to say the Abbe k 


n of Elizabeth.” This was the 
igne’s way of correcting a “popular 


so that the evidence itself is partial, to say the Abbe Migne s way of correcting a “popular 
least of it; and this is so obvious that the error ”; and the author of Faithful Unto 
writer has not thought it necessary to insert Loath seems to compose history by the 
a warning. The book opens with a sketch recipes of the Abb6 Migne. Yet in the 
of the Franciscan Order, in which their preface to this volume, one of Dr. Brewer’s 
good works, their poverty, even their works, together with a work on the Fran- 
learning, are all remembered, but their de- ciscans by a member of the Oxford Historical 
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good works, their poverty, even their works, together with a work on the Fran- 
learning, are all remembered, but their de- ciscans by a member of the Oxford Historical 
ficiencies forgotten. It is a sketch without Society, is praised as being “ a striking 
shadows; and, therefore, as we are bound testimony to the spirit of fairness with 
to argue, without light. The virtues of which historical studies are now carried 
the Franciscans are then attributed in all on by scholars.” I am always pleased 


their fulness to the Observant Friars under to observe how much the Roman Catholic 
Henry VIII., who is himself quoted as a apologists admire this kind of “ scholar- 
witness to their perfection; but only in a ship ’’ in other people’s histories of their 
ceremonious letter to the Pope, which our Church; but they are still so careful of it 
author uses as though it were written by, in their own, that it is usually confined to 
and not merely to, an infallible authority, the Introductions. In these they sometimes 
That is to say, as long as “ Henry was a write history; in their volumes they only 
better Papist than most of his subjects,” imitate the Abbe Migne, and compose it. 
we are to believe what he says about the That is not the way of correcting errors; 
monks, but not a minute longer; and so we and Father Morris is right when he shows 
are never to believe a word he says against us, in a Preface, that it is not the way of 
them. This procedure has the advantage modern scholarship. 


tnem. Tms procedure nas tne advantage 
of being simple and consistent, but the dis¬ 
advantage of being less judicial than Papal. 
It will only convince those who do not 


That scholarship yearns to see things as 
they really are; to come to them without 
any prepossessions, to discuss them tern- 


require to be convinced: those who at all perately, to hand them on without any 


costs prefer the Roman Church to history, 
and pious legends to the truth as it really is. 


prejudice. It wishes to serve no party, to 
work in the interests of no sect, to be per- 


From these beginnings we know exactly fectly detached from everything but the 
what will follow, and we are soon introduced facts themselves. This is not easy, in any 


to the familiar scene in which Henry’s 
“ ruthless passion ” is displayed before us; 
and all those changes that came after it in 


period: it is almost impossible in the 
reign of Henry VIH.; first, because the 
disputes are theological; and, in the second 


time are said to be the effects of “ one place, because the facts themselves are 
man’s ambition, sensuality, and pride.” almost as dubious as theology. It is easy 
These alone were the cause, not only of to name a chapter “ The Price of a Sacra- 
Katharine’s divorce, but of the Royal ment,” and then to revile the King’s faction 
Supremacy, of the separation from Rome, for dissolving, and to praise the Queen’s for 
and therefore of the whole develop- upholding the sacrament of matrimony, 
ment of our history, our institutions, our But was Henry’s first marriage indeed a 

f enius. This, indeed, is to beat Prof, sacrament ? It is clear that it was not an 
roude, and to make Henry omnipotent, ordinary marriage: had Julius the Second 


The Observants, who resisted the divorce the power to make it lawful, to make it 
and refused the supremacy, were perfect sacramental ? It would appear that Julius 


theologians and perfect martyrs; but none himself thought not, except upon 
of those who adhered to the king had an dition. Was that condition fulfi 


tneoiogians and perfect martyrs; but none 
of those who adhered to the king had an 
honest argument upon their side. Now, the 
sympathies of every humane and impartial 
historian must always be given to the 


himself thought not, except upon one con¬ 
dition. Was that condition fulfilled upon 
which alone the dispensation was asked and 
granted, or had it been violated by Prince 
Arthur? This delicate question stands at 


sufferings of those who are persecuted for the very threshold of the case, and it has 


their conscience, even though he neither never been removed, except by the mere 
hold nor sympathise with their belief. The assertion of the Queen herself. Perhaps 
more wrong he may think their cause to be, she spoke the truth, though she did not 
the greater his pity for their suffering and speak what was probable; perhaps she 
for their delusion. From these motives, we persuaded herself into thinking that the 
should always resent the unmerited afflictions improbable was true; perhaps she had a 


of Queen Katharine; we should admire the dispensation for her oath; or her extreme 
courage and lament the sufferings of the necessity, her fancied danger, or the real 


religious men who supported her. But it danger of the Church, may have been held 
is not with this detachment that our present as a sufficient dispensation. Nature her- 


author looks at history and composes it. self, and the customs of 1 u 
The martyrs under Henry, and the Papal more clearly in favour of the prince; but 
victims under Elizabeth, are all equally we may follow the Queen’s own example, 
members of “the noble army”; but the and give her the benefit ~ 
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self, and the customs of the age, speak 
more clearly in favour of the prince; but 
we may follow the Queen’s own example, 
and give her the benefit of a doubt. 
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Even so, opinions were divided on the 
lawfulness of the marriage ; and it is 
not we, but the Homan Catholics them¬ 
selves, who attack the honesty of all those 
theologians of theirs who decided against 
the Queen. Let us leave the honesty of the 
theologians on either side, by assuming it 
was equal; and let us consider two more 
evident virtues, which both sides displayed 
in equal profusion: their loyalty to their 
sovereigns, and to themselves. Roughly 
speaking, the whole body of theologians 
found themselves able to agree with their 
various rulers: those in the power of Henry 
and of his allies, were in favour of the 
divorce ; those in the Emperor’s power, 
were in favour of the Emperor’s aunt. The 
Pope himself, after the sack of Home, was 
in the same position as all the other 
Imperial theologians, and his decision was 
also the same as theirs. If Cranmer’s 
court was overawed by Henry, the Papal 
court was no less at the mercy of the 
Emperor; and the Papal court had more to 
lose than Cranmer’s. Homan Catholic his¬ 
torians are fond of repeating how much it 
was to Clement’s interest to pronounce in 
Henry’s favour; as a matter of fact, it was 
much more his interest to humour Charles. 
No doubt, the schism of England was a 
grievous loss to the Roman Church; but 
the favour of Charles was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the Papal States ; and these, as we 
are told every day, are indispensable to the 
Pope. As his kingdom is not of this world, 
he is wise to cling to a Principality. And 
not only were the Papal States in Charles’ 
power, but the state of Tuscany: in serving 
the Emperor’s aunt, Clement was also 
serving his own relation, his bastard 
“ nephew.” 

When we turn to the question of the 
Royal Supremacy, we are met by difficulties 
which are not so perplexing as those of the 
divorce; but still they are difficulties, and 
there are two sides to them. It was an 
unfortunate coincidence that the only 
matrimonial difficulty of any English king 
between the Conquest and the Reformation 
should have turned on a Papal dispensation, 
and should have occurred at the very 
moment when the Papal authority itself 
began also to be questioned. These, 
questionings led the royal advisers further 
than the matrimonial case; and, when they 
came to examine the older relations of 
England with the Papacy, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that their doubts increased. 

“Step after step, 

Thro’ many voices crying right and left, 

Have I climb’d back into the primal church, 

And stand within the porch, and Christ with me,” 

Cranmer has been made to say; and with¬ 
out going back so far as that, Cranmer 
must have seen how the Papal authority 
developed between Edward the Confessor 
and Henry VIII. The former could style 
himself “Christi Vicarius," and yet be 
orthodox. In his time there were no legates 
over here, and the archbishop was ‘ ‘ Papa 
alterius orbis.” The Pope nad not yet 
dreamed of becoming the feudal superior 
either of the English king or of the English 
clergy; so that there was no tribute, no 
right to dispose the Crown, no taxing of 
the clergy; and Peter’s Pence itself was 


but a pious contribution to the necessities 
of English pilgrims. Little more than a 
pious usage, too, was the gift of the Pal¬ 
lium. No annates and first-fruits were 
exacted. There was no need for the statutes 
of “ Praemunire ” and of Provisors; and 
we need not enumerate the whole difference 
in the relative positions of the kingly and 
the papal power, which the course of 
mediaeval history had brought about. It 
is sufficient to say that Henry had a very 
solid case : that he seized little more, if any 
more, than his ancestors had held ; that he 
claimed no more than many of them had 
claimed. Instead of talking of the royal 
power, it would perhaps be better to talk 
about the ancient liberties of the English 
Church. These, no doubt, had been for¬ 
gotten by popes and kings ; but they were 
not abrogated by lying in abeyance. They 
were only obscured; but so obscure or so 
novel were the claims of the modern papacy, 
that Sir Thomas More was obliged to occupy 
himself many years in discovering them. 
If they were indeed so difficult to find, other 
scholars may surely be absolved for not 
finding them at all. 

About the succession, Sir Thomas More 
held the soundest views. That, he main¬ 
tained, Parliament, and Parliament alone, 
was able to decide. If this opinion had 
been held consistently by the Papists under 
Elizabeth, we should have heard less of the 
Elizabethan martyrs. Elizabeth’s “fright¬ 
ful career of blood,” as our author says, 
only began after she was excommunicated 
and threatened with invasion. Whatever 
be the question of Elizabeth’s birth, she 
was the queen of the people’s choice; and 
therefore our lawful queen, by the only law 
of succession we ever have acknowledged. 
The Pope was not satisfied with calling her 
heretic and bastard; he went on to ex¬ 
communicate and depose her. These were 
either mere forms, or they were a serious 
exercise of the Papal authority. If the 
latter, the queen and the people, who re¬ 
jected the Pope himself, were justified in 
resisting his decrees, and still more in 
resisting his allies, his mercenaries. If they 
were mere empty forms, then upon the 
Pope, and not upon the English government, 
must rest the blood of those who died for 
supposing the Pope was in earnest. It is 
for these reasons that we must distinguish 
clearly between the martyrs under Henry, 
and the Papal victims under Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. As to the former, though we cannot 
persuade ourselves that they died for 
“ doctrine that had always been taught 
since England was a Christian country,” 
yet we allow willingly that they died for 
conscience sake, and for doctrine which 
they thought was divine and primitive. 

It is curious that any writer should think 
the Gunpowder Plot “ the work of five 
courageous individuals.” It is not the 
opinion of all historians that Mary Tudor 
died in peace, that “ not a care disturbed 
the serenity of her last moments.” There 
is some capital made out of certain acci¬ 
dents to King Henry’s body, which were 
supposed to have been prophesied by the 
monks. It is certain they were prophesied, 
it is not certain they happened; and if they 
did, they probably happened because Henry 


was fat, not because he was unorthodox or 
had persecuted monks. At any rate, his 
body was found incorrupt when it was 
opened under George IV. 

“The opening of Charles I.’s reign,” 
we are told, “ was full of promise,” because 
he had married a Catholic princess, had 
agreed to bring up his children Catholics, 
and to stop the persecutions. “ Promise ” 
that is, to a minute fraction of his people, 
but a delusive, dangerous promise, both to 
him and them : the cause of infinite troubles 
to the whole kingdom, and of ruin to the 
house of Stuart. As English history is written 
by the author in this temper, and is regarded 
from this narrow point of view, it is equally 
needless to give more instances, or to discuss 
the value of such a book. It may have 
some value as a book of devotion ; it has no 
value as a history, except to damage the 
cause whioh it supports. That is how 
scholarship is always revenged upon this 
kind of “ history.” 

And how little scholarship there was, 
either among the Puritans, or among the 
Papal martyrs! You cannot be a priest 
according to the order of Melchisedeck, said 
a worthy minister, because you are of the 
Order of Saint Francis. The venerable 
Henry Heath disposed easily of this ob¬ 
jection. He was not so conclusive when 
he went on to argue about the priesthood 
itself. “Presbyter in Latin is prHre in 
French, &nik priest in English. The priest¬ 
hood therefore is a divine institution.” All 
the argument is good, except the conclusion 
‘and the first term. Priest is no doubt prctre, 
and pretre is presbyter , but presbyter is not 
Latin ; it is only dog Latin, not found 
earlier than Tertullian; and wpeo-)3u5, from 
which it comes, means almost every office of 
dignity and age, except that of a priest. 
How often these fine arguments fail at the 
first link. How gladly would we accept the 
conclusions of these heroic advocates, if we 
could accept their premisses. There is the 
difficulty ; and it is an honest difficulty to 
many seekers after truth in these days of 
ours. We must differ finally with our 
author, who thinks it was not an honest 
difficulty, as well, to any seeker in the 
century of the Reformation. We prefer 
the sages to the theologians; and we love 
to think, with Plato and with Marcus 
Aurelius, that no single human soul chooses 
error deliberately: 

Ou8‘ is tyii paKipartri Biots iBtKoipi pix ta ^ a ‘- 
Arthur Galton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Sister's Sin. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Judith Grant. By Jeannie Lockett. In 
3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Lord Wastwater. By Sidney Bolton. In 
2 vols. (Blackwoods.) 

Archie Carew. By J. Francis. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Making his Pile. By J. 0. MacCartie. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

A Phantom from the East. By Pierre Loti. 
(Fisher Unwin,4 
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A Woman's Word. By Dora M. Jones. 

(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

Weeds. By K. McK. (Bristol: Arrow- 

smith.) 

The Lynn's Court Mystery. By Denzil Yane. 

(Sampson Low.) 

The subject-matter of A Sister's Sin is 
sufficiently indicated by the title itself, and 
by the lines from Hood which face the title- 
page. Lilian Garnier, whose father is 
bailiff to Lady Katherine Denison, finds 
favour in the eyes of Eric Denison, the heir 
to the property, a weak-minded and worth¬ 
less youth. As marriage is out of the 
question, the usual result ensues, finally 
ending in Lilian’s suicide on the day of 
Eric’s marriage with Winifred Selby. These 
incidents furnish matter sufficient for a very 
tolerable volume and a-half; after which 
the narrative is mainly devoted to the 
adventures of Daphne Garnier, Lilian’s 
elder sister, and includes, also, a rather 
humorous episode descriptive of the artifices 
by which Eric Denison—whose first wife 
has died—is entrapped into matrimony by a 
clever young French adventuress. There is 
a good deal of workmanlike finish about 
the story. Mrs. Lovett Cameron writes 
with all the firmness of a practised hand; 
and if her third volume is somewhat de¬ 
ficient in interest as compared with the 
other two, this is rather the fault of the 
matter than the manner. 

If Judith Grant is a first effort in novel- 
writing, the author is to be congratulated 
upon the promise she displays of future 
excellence. It is a character study of 
considerable merit, and the leading idea 
is, so far as we are aware, original. The 
scene opens at midnight by the side of 
Dead Man’s Fool, a deep and dangerous 
portion of the Nepean Fiver. Hither, upon 
suicide intent, comes Sir Eobert Dene, of 
Dene Hall, somewhere in England, who 
for the past sixteen years has been sick of 
life, because his early love had thrown him 
over and married his cousin Harold. Hither 
also comes Judith Grant, worried past all 
endurance by her step-mother and step¬ 
sisters, and resolved in like manner to put 
an end to her life. The situation is dramatic 
in itself; and the peculiar arrangement under 
which the pair marry—so far as the mere 
wedding ceremony is concerned, in order 
to save the girl’s reputation, and then part 
from one another upon the understanding 
that they are to give life a three year? 
further trial—though slightly far-fetched, is 
not impossible. But the eventual denoue¬ 
ment—when, after three years, they meet 
once more at Dead Man’s Fool, with the 
same intention as before, though not this 
time from any lack of interest in life, but 
from a desire on the part of each to secure 
by self-destruction the supposed happiness 
of the other—is a wonderfully well conceived 
finale. Some accounts of fife in German 
cities, with descriptions in detail of the 
members of several German families, which 
take up most of the second volume, are not 
nearly so interesting, and might with ad¬ 
vantage have been omitted, or at any rate 
curtailed. 

An uncanny and uncomfortable book is 
Lord Wastwater. Those who can accept as 


possible or plausible the theory advanced 
to explain the mystery of the tale may find 
it pleasant reading; but in an ordinary way 
it is difficult to imagine a man amusing 
himself by brutally murdering an elderly 
gentleman from no other motives than, 
first, in order to watch the process of 
criminal investigation pursued by the Scot¬ 
land Yard officials, and to help them in 
securing his own detection ; and, secondly, 
in order to gratify his morbid longing to be 
put out of life without being compelled to 
resort to the prosaic and vulgar method 
of suicide. Lord Wastwater is altogether 
an abnormal type of humanity. He is heir 
to a dukedom, and is described as a man of 
exceptional refinement and literary attain¬ 
ments, but endowed with a manner strangely 
creative of mistrust among his acquaint¬ 
ances. From the outset the story has a 
weird air, suggestive of something un¬ 
natural, and in this respect reminding us 
of Le Fanu, though in execution it falls 
far behind the works of that writer. At 
the same time the author displays a con¬ 
siderable deal of cultured thought, and is 
not wanting in minor details of arrange¬ 
ment and style. The parts of the book that 
deal with Scotland Yard operations are the 
best. 

Archie Carew is a plain, unpretending 
sort of novel, having little except treatment 
to entitle it to notice. The plot is common¬ 
place enough, being nothing more than the 
embarrassment caused to a young man of 
good family by an imprudent early marriage 
with a girl of inferior social position. The 
only peculiarity in the case is that, as the 
contracting parties, both at the time being 
minors, had married under assumed names, 
and had falsely represented themselves as 
over twenty-one years of age, their marriage 
was legally voidable, a fact of which the 
husband is complacently ready to take 
advantage. The two women who figure 
most prominently in the pages of this book, 
Mary Gray and Laura Dyneley, are far 
better studies than Archie Carew himself, 
who is described as “our hero,” and is 
apparently intended to appeal to our 
admiration, in spite of the selfish treachery 
he exhibits towards a faithful and devoted 
woman. The style leaves nothing to be 
desired, and the narrative is easy and 
flowing. 

Crudeness is the prevailing feature of 
Making his Pile, which is further described 
as “ An Australian Story," though at least 
three quarters of the book are devoted to 
New Zealand. Stripped of its intolerable 
exuberance, of detail the book would be 
entitled to recommendation, but the author 
will do better in the future if he learns to 
distinguish leading points from trivialities. 
No one, for instance, wants to be told how 
a letter was 

“ dropped into a pillar-box at Kilbum by the 
writer, from there taken with many others to 
the General Post Office, where it was placed in 
the mail bag for Sherborne, the nearest town to 
the little village of Whitbome. Sealed up in 
this mail bag, it was soon on its way to "Water¬ 
loo Station, whence the night mail train, roar¬ 
ing and clanking as it went, bore it swiftly 
onwards towards, &c., &c.” 

The extract here given occurs in the first 


chapter, and will indicate to the reader what 
he may expect. The scene of the story lies 
chiefly in Dunedin, with which city the 
author appears to have a personal acquaint¬ 
ance of a kind not altogether satisfactory to 
himself. The scandalous character he 
ascribes to the commercial morality of New 
Zealand will be read with some surprise, 
and perhaps not a little incredulity. 

It maybe doubted whether the popularity 
of the lately elected French Academician, 
Pierre Loti—as it is his fancy to call him¬ 
self—will increase with the multiplication 
of his-productions. His tender, dreamy, 
semi-poetio reveries were at one time a 
welcome relief after the blunt realism per¬ 
vading the greater part of French imagina¬ 
tive literature. But the notes of the new 
harp are lacking in variety. The writer’s 
themes are always the same. He never 
wearies of his pathetic reminiscences of the 
past, his half deprecatory, half justificatory 
self-analysis, his morbid anatomy of death. 
But there soon comes a satiety of these 
things. Whatever doubts upon the subject 
of a hereafter may be secretly disquieting 
us, we do not care about being constantly 
reminded of the “ eternal nothingness,” nor 
do we always relish an author who can dis¬ 
course upon no subject except himself. Nor 
are the episodes of his life upon which he 
is fond of dwelling always of a nature to 
suit the taste of readers on this side the 
Channel. In A Phantom from the East we 
have an account of a journey to Constanti¬ 
nople, undertaken, the writer would have 
us oelieve, in obedience to some mysterious 
summons emanating from the tomb of a 
Circassian girl, with whom ten years before 
he had had a liaison, and whose death seems 
to have been hastened by his abandonment 
of her. Voluminous expressions of tardy 
regret and unavailing self-accusation in 
regard to dead or deserted loves are not 
new to readers of Pierre Loti. Let us hope 
he will try another theme next time. 

Though bound in the style of a mere gift 
book, A Woman’s Word is a sensible novel 
of the ordinary kind. The difficulties that 
may arise through rigid adherence to a 
romise, however much the conditions may 
ave changed, are a common enough subject 
for a work of fiction, but the ways in which 
the leading idea may be worked out are 
endless. Without crediting Miss Dora 
Jones with any exceptional qualities as an 
author, we may prepare her readers for a 
lively and pleasant tale. There are two 
illustrations—only two; they are not of 
superlative merit, and the book would not 
have suffered by their absence. 

A peculiarity of Weeds is that it is shaped 
like a reporter’s note-book and printed on 
one side only of each page. There is no 
advantage in this form of book, and it is 
only attractive from its novelty. The story 
describes two visits made by an exception¬ 
ally handsome girl of eighteen or twenty 
to the house of a married couple, and a 
trilling lapse from the strict paths of con¬ 
jugal propriety on the part of the husband. 
The style is crisp and effective. 


Hypnotism again! 
enougn novels of 
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variety in them. The possessor of the 
hypnotic power is always a man of a 
designing and unscrupulous character; he 
always establishes an influence over some 
excitable young woman; he always en¬ 
deavours to use his influence for the purpose 
of achieving some nefarious purpose; and 
he is always finally baffled. The Lynn's 
Court Mystery follows the usual lines in 
every particular, and is about as wild and 
improbable a story as the generality of its 
class. 

J. Barrow Allen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

An Old Woman’s Outlook in a Hampshire Vil¬ 
lage. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillans.) 
All Miss Yonge’s books are pleasantly written ; 
and in this departure from her usual style of 
amiable fiction, her sympathy with nature and 
the many points at which rural life and man¬ 
ners evoke her interest ensure a delightful 
book. The very discursiveness of the volume 
suits its subject, and, although many facts are 
but cursorily treated, leaves an impression of 
reserved power which promises well for a 
further instalment of memories. Her botanical 
ardour occasionally tempts a less enthusiastic 
reader to skip technical details, and natural 
history is not altogether Miss Yonge’s strong 
point. The long-tailed tit certainly does not 
hibernate, as she suspects, but prefers fir-woods 
to gardens. Robing do not Mil each other in 
the autumn, as she opines, though they may 
do so at times, through jealousy, in spring. 
Natural selection has not taught the game cock 
to “ dispense with the tall fleshy comb so open 
to attack,” but fashion prescribes that it should 
be dubbed when the cock is young. No 
“ cruel fisherman ” known to us ever used the 
blue dragon-fly for bait after stripping off its 
wings. Puff-balls, as we can testify, are ex¬ 
cellent when eaten. Hay, again, is injured 
when in process of being made if much thrown 
about or trodden upon, not because “ the fra¬ 
grance is supposed to be trodden out,” but 
because the fine enamel which coats the grass 
is broken off or injured. Again, there is not 
much that is novel in the scraps of folklore 
here introduced, though the account of the 
rowan is a model which might have been fol¬ 
lowed in other cases with advantage. Miss 
Tonge is at her best in the word pictures of 
the downs, woods, and lanes of her home; 
while her reminiscences of social life, and of the 
improvement which has in the last fifty years 
overtaken village life, are most interesting and 
valuable. Indeed, much of this book might 
have been dispensed with, had Miss Yonge 
only related more of the social and domestic 
changes she had seen take place around her. 
Thus, her memories of confirmations, of the 
Reform Bill riots, of the blacksmith’s dinners, 
of the old herbalist, and the like, form useful 
material for a county historian’s retrospect. 
With her judgment, “ it is drink on one side of 
the house, mnddle on the other, that Causes 
real poverty, far more than large families or 
even ill-health ” in labourer’s cottages, we are 
entirely at one. It is tempting to dwell on a 
multitude more of the rural points on which the 
authoress touches. She has “ even ” taken an 
interest in toads. Few creatures deserve 
human sympathy more, and obtain it less. The 
“ first relenting days ” of March is a graphic 
touch. May we suggest that the trunks of 
Scotch firs are never red but grey ? The upper 
boughs are red, and glow in the sunshine with 
such picturesque effects. Here we must end; 
but this Outlook, with its intense love of birds 
and flowers, and its careful study of human 
life in the country, will charm all who are like- 


minded, and, as the authoress hopes, ‘‘assist 
others to make the most of their surroundings, 
so as to find no country-walk devoid of the 
homely delights that sustain and lift up the 
spirit.” 

A Day at Laguerre's and Other Days. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. (Osgood, Mcllvoine & 
Co.) The vocabulary of criticism has of late 
been largely amplified by the demand that the 
critic shall not only pronounce judgments, but 
render impressions; yet, ample as it now is, 
its resources must needs be severely taxed by 
the writer who sits down to render his impres¬ 
sions of the books of Mr. Hopkinson Smith. 
In a sense of the phrase, very different from 
that present to the mind of Charles Lamb, they 
are “books which are no books”—that is, 
they are not less than books, but rather some¬ 
thing more. In reading them we can hardly 
be said to read, for we lose consciousness of 
the printed page, and find ourselves wandering 
with Mr. HopMnson Smith through the lovely 
far-away places, to which a happy instinct 
leads him, and joining in the talk with his 
simple friends, as if we too were of their 
pleasant company. Whenever in reading a 
book we are mentally impelled to dwell upon 
its literary manner, even with an accent of 
admiration, we may be sure that such manner 
is not wholly perfect—that it has some touch 
of pose, self-consciousness, or strain; and the 
perfection of Mr. Smith’s style is attested by 
the fact that we think of it as little as we think 
of the glass of the window-pane through which 
we look out upon some street comedy or stretch 
of noble landscape. It is what we see that 
interests and delights us: only when we 
deliberately gather together all the sources of 
our pleasure do we recognise what we owe to 
the transparency of the vehicle of vision ; and 
Mr. Smith’s prose is so simply satisfying that 
it never occurs to us to praise it. A Day at 
Laguerre's has all the charms which belong to 
its predecessors, Well Worn Roads and With a 
White Umbrella in Mexico ; but in the new book 
the purely human interest is a little more con¬ 
centrated. It can hardly be said that the 
landscape in the little cabinet pictures counts 
for less—there is nothing, for example, in 
either of the previous books more delicately 
delightful than the still-life pages of the first 
of the nine sketches; but the human figures 
certainly count for more, being always centres 
and not mere accessories. This feature of the 
book is shadowed forth in the quaint and appe¬ 
tising dedication : 

“To my out-door friends everywhere: my good 
Espero whom I love ; Manuel and his sweetheart; 
little Lucette with the velvet eyes; big-hearted 
Captain Joe ; and even Isaacs—Isaac Isaacs, the 
unfaithful, who is waiting to fleece me again 
when next I visit Constantinople.” 

All these good people—even Isaacs, who, though 
hardly a good person, is a very engaging scamp 
—are not only the author’s friends, but our 
own friends as well; and we come much nearer 
to them than we come to most of the people 
whom we meet face to face and think that we 
know. The charm of the book is given to it by 
Mr. HopMnson Smith’s quick, intense vitality. 
Every touch of nature or of humanity finds 
response in an answering thrill of pleasurable 
appreciation. A mental excursion with Mr. 
Smith is more fruitful in keen sensation than 
many an actual matter-of-fact journey taken 
with dulled vision and jaded sensibilities; for he 
is alive all over, and for the time being his life 
becomes ours. Any one who has money for 
the trip may visit Venice; but only one in a 
thousand has the good fortune to meet such a 
gondolier as Espero Gorgoni, aud only one in 
ten thousand could make the “ good Espero” 
live as he lives in these pages. There are 
great books, and clever books, and instructive 


books, and profound books; but if any one 
wants a book that is thoroughly enjoyable, he 
will do well to buy or borrow A Day at 
Laguerre's. 

The previous volume of Mr. William Connor 
Sydney possessed great merits. His second 
venture (.Social Life in England, 1660-90 ; Ward 
& Downey) shows a falling off instead of an 
improvement. Some of the sentences—take, 
for instance, that which ends page 53 and 
begins page 54—are awkward in expression and 
portentous in length. Nor docs the volume 
contain the numerous marks of research which 
were visible in its predecessor. The list of 
authorities is marred by some strange entries. 
Under D occurs “ Davies, Gilbert, History of 
Cornwall; ” whereas the history in question was 
the composition of Mr. Davies Gilbert, and 
should have been entered under the letter G. 
Flecknor was not the spelling of the name of 
Dryden’s antagonist, and the autobiography of 
Lady Halkett was edited by J. G. Nichols. In 
which history of Cornwall did Mr. Sydney find 
his imaginative narrative of Falmouth, with the 
curious statement that “it was the particular 
town in which the Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries always held his famous parliament 
of miners ” ? Who, again, is the person 
mentioned on page 172 as “Priest, vicar of 
Exeter ” ? Was he a vicar of one of the 
parishes in that city or “ a priest vicar ” of the 
Cathedral? Nor is it edifying to find an 
“eminent divine’s” name given on page 177 os 
“John Samuel Kettle well,” or an “erudite 
work” described as “Apologia pro Ecclesiae.” 
We do not deny that some curious passages can 
be gleaned from these pages, but, as a whole, 
they have sadly disappointed us. We had not 
forgotten the author’s former labour, and had 
hoped to find a worthy counterpart in its 
successor. 

Camping Sketches. By G. R. Lowndes. 
(Bentley.) Unfailing jollity is the keynote 
of this little book. Whether travelling in a 
boat, with a pony or a donkey, or on foot— 
whether the sun shone, or torrents of rain 
chilled the travellers to the bone, they seem 
always to have enjoyed their wanderings in 
Dorset, North Wales, Dartmoor, and the 
Shetlands. Nothing discomposes them. The 
story of their travels and their frequent miseries 
is pleasantly told, and probably will be more 
grateful to most people than the reality. Their 
expedients were infinite, and they found plenty 
of fishing and shooting wherever they went. 
Moreover, the artist to their expeditions has very 
prettily illustrated this chronicle of happy days 
and old-world scenes. 

Le Folklore du Poitou. Par Lfion Pineau. 
(Paris : Leroux.) M. Leon Pineau has followed 
up his work Les Contes Populaires du Poitou (see 
Academy, October 3, 1891) with the larger and 
more varied collection of the present volume. 
It comprises not only legends and tales, but 
songs of many kinds, ballads, rounds, nursery 
songs, besides infantile games, riddles, super¬ 
stitious formulae, and the customs and the 
dictons of the country-side. The book is 
valuable not so much for its folMore and 
legends, for these are much worn down, and are 
to be found in fuller form elsewhere; but the 
author has faithfully recorded, without any 
undue attempt at literary dressing up, what 
has been told him, and the result is that we 
have here almost a complete picture of the life 
of the peasantry of Poitou. The songs and the 
dictons are especially noteworthy in this 
respect. The book is not written virginihus 
puerisque ; but the picture of peasant life here 
given, with its naive animality, is very different 
from that depicted by so-called realists and 
pessimists. Peasant life, with the exception, 
perhaps, of that of the peasant’s wife while the 
children are young, is as tolerable, to say the 
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least, 88 that of any other class of society. 
The author has added notes tracing back much 
of this folklore to Teutonic or Scandinavian 
mythology; but some of it has a closer con¬ 
nexion with Keltic, and much is far more 
widely spread, and belongs rather to mankind 
generally in a certain stage of civilisation, 
than to any particular race. This book is 
certainly among the best and most pleasantly 
written of its kind. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William Watson, we are glad to hear, 
has so far recovered that his doctor gives hopes 
that, after a few weeks’ quiet and change of 
scene, he will be able to resume literary work. 
Meanwhile, we understand that two or three 
books of his may shortly be expected. One of 
these is a new edition of his earliest volume 
of poems, The, Prince's Quest (1880), which 
attracted the favourable notice of Rossetti, who 
wrote of the author : “ He goes straight back 
to Keats, with little modification.” Another 
is a collection of prose, mostly literary criticisms 
contributed to the National Review , where also 
his “ Wordsworth’s Grave ” first appeared. A 
third may be a poem of some length, entitled 
“ The Eloping Angels,” which he wrote about 
two months ago. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre has written a book on 
Laudownership and Tenancy in England and 
Wales, which will bo shortly issued by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

We understand that Mr. William Wallace, of 
the Glasgow Herald, is preparing for publica¬ 
tion a selection from the sketches and stories 
which he has contributed to that journal during 
the past few years. 

The seventh volume of Book Prices Current 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for publica¬ 
tion daring the present month. 

Mr. A. W. Hall, publisher of Great 
Thoughts, is about to reproduce in book form a 
number of Mr. Raymond Blathwayt’s Inter¬ 
views, with a preface by Mr. Grant Allen. It 
will include talks with President Harrison, 
Mark Twain, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, W. D. Howells, J. A. Froude, 
Thomas Hardy, Cardinal Manning, &c. The 
volume will be illustrated. 

Mr. W. J. Ibbett is about to have printed 
at the Chiswick Press a little quarto book of 
his poetry, entitled Versicles of a Poeticule. 

Two new volumes of the new series of the 
Oriental Translation Fund are now ready for 
issue to subscribers, and may also be obtained 
from the Royal Asiatic Society. They contain 
a Life of Muhammad, of about 8(H) pages, 
translated by the late E. Rehatsek, of Bombay, 
from Mirkhond’s Rauzat-us-safa. 

The volume of the Folk-lore Society for 1892 
—which is now almost through the press—will 
be Miss Roalfe Cox’s collection and analysis of 
Cinderella variants, with an introduction by 
Mr. Lang. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish early 
next week a cheaper edition, in one volume, 
of Mrs. Hungerford’s Nor Wife nos- Maid ; and 
also Dandy Dick, the seventh volume of the 
plays of Mr. A. W. Pinero. The same publisher 
announces, to follow the above, a three-volume 
novel by Mr. Frank Barrett, entitled Kitty’s 
Father ; and A venged on Society, by Mr. H. F. 
Wood, in one volume. 

Messrs. F. V. WniTE & Co. will publish 
immediately Dora Russell's new novel, The Last 
Signal, in three volumes ; also a single volume, 
by Helen Mathers, entitled, The Study of a 
II’ oman. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will have ready 
for issue in a few days a third and cheaper 


edition of The Life and Times of Sir George 
Grey, in one volume. 

TnE eighth edition of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Robinson’s Pharaohs of the Bondage will be 
published next week by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Sir Frederick Pollock has been elected a 
correspondent of the Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. 

On Tuesday next, January 17, Prof. Victor 
Horsley will begin a course of ten lec¬ 
tures, at the Royal Institution, on “The 
Functions of the Cerebellum, and the Elemen 
tary Principles of Psycho-Physiology; ” on 
Thursday next, January 19, Canon Ainger will 
begin a course of three lectures on “Tenny¬ 
son ; ” and on Saturday next, January 14, Dr. 

C. Hubert H. Parry will begin a course of four 
lectures on “ Expression and Design in Music,” 
with musical illustrations. The Friday evening 
meetings will begin on January 20, when Prof. 
Dewar will give a discourse on “Liquid 
Atmospheric Air.” 

The London Ethical Society, with which the 
West London Ethical Society has been amalga¬ 
mated, now holds two meetings every Sunday : 
at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, at 11.15 a.m., for 
a lecture, preceded by instrumental music; and 
at Essex Hall, Strand, at 7.30 p.m., for a 
lecture, followed by questions and a short 
discussion. On Sunday next, January 15, the 
two lecturers are the Rev. Philip Wicksteed 
and Mr. John H. Muirhead. 

At the meeting of the newly founded Biblio¬ 
graphical Society, to be held on Monday next, 
January 16, at 7.30 p.m., at 20, Hanover- 
square, Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian 
Library will read a paper entitled “ Method in 
Bibliography: a Survey of Tendencies, with 
Suggestions.” The paper will be followed by 
a discussion. 

The editor of the Owl —a Cyprus journal, 
published (we believe) at Lamaca—proposes to 
issue from time to time a supplement, contain¬ 
ing extracts and translations from out-of-the- 
way books about Cyprus. This supplement 
will be paged independently, so as to form a 
separate volume, entitled “ Exeerpta Cypria.” 

This first issue comprises a translation of the 
account of his visit to Cyprus by Dr. F. Hassel- 
quist, a pupil of Linnaeus (1751); and also a 
transcript of the old English tombstones in the 
churchyard of St. Lazarus at Scala and else¬ 
where, some of which go back to the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

The Publishers’ Circular prints its usual 
analytical table of books published during 1892. 

The total number (including new editions) 
amounts to 6254, being an increase of 528, 
when compared with the preceding vear. We 
have before us the corresponding tables for the 
last twelve years—a sufficient period to show 
the general tendency of the changes that are 
taking place in book production, always sup¬ 
posing that the tables have been compiled on 
uniform principles. The maximum number 
reached was 6591, in 1888; the minimum was 
5124, in 1882. The variations in particular 
classes are far more striking. Theology could 
boast of 975 in 1880, compared with only 527 
in 1891; while novels have risen steadily from 
580 to 1537. Juvenile works seem to have 
fallen from 719 to 345; but this is probably 
due to a difference in classification. One 
change that we should not have expected is in 
the period of most activity. During the early 
years under notice, publication began to be 
brisk in October, and continued to increase 
until December, while January was the dullest 
month of the year. During the two last years, 
on the other hand, the numbers began to decline 
immediately after the October rush ; while 
January was a fairly good month. In other 
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words, a distinct tendency is manifested to 
publish Christmas books earlier ; and the 
spring season seems to be losing its im¬ 
portance. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The first number of the Westminster Gazette, 
edited by Mr. E. T. Cook, will appear on the 
day of the opening of Parliament—January 
31. The Westminster Budget, edited by Mr. 
Charles Morley, will appear in the week 
following. Temporary offices have been taken 
for the new papers in Tudor-street, Whitefriars, 
and exactly opposite to them new premises are 
now being erected. 

The proprietors of the Illustrated London 
News are about to publish a new pictorial 
weekly newspaper, to be called the Sketch. The 
new journal will run on lines entirely separate, 
and its aim is such that it will not be brought 
into competition with any existing illustrated 
paper. Both the artistic and literary depart¬ 
ments of the Sketch will be under the general 
direction of Mr. Clement Shorter. 

The forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review, which begins the third volume, will 
contain the following articles—“The Christian 
Social Union,” by the Bishop of Durham and 
the Rev. Dr. H. M. Butler; “ The Oxford House 
in Bethnal Green,” by Sir W. R. Anson; “A 
few Theories carried into Practice,” by Lord 
Wantage; “Edward Vansittart Neale as 
Christian Socialist,” by Judge Hughes; “The 
Housing of the Poor,” by the Rev. J. W. 
Horsley; “ Building Societies,” by Mr. John M. 
Ludlow; “Christianity and Social Duty,” by 
the Rev. Dr. V. H. Stanton. 

Among the articles in the forthcoming issue 
of the Religious Review of Reviews will be “ The 
Year 1892,” illustrated ; “Opening Words for 
1893,” by the editor; “ The Diffusion of Holy 
Scripture for the Education of Man throughout 
the World,” by Dr. R. N. Cust; “ The Art of 
Reading.—IV.,” by Canon Fleming; and “A 
Visit to the Church Army Samaritan Office.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term begins at Cambridge early next 
week ; and later in the week at Oxford also. 

The election to the Norrisian professorship 
of divinity at Cambridge, vacant through the 
appointment of Dr. Lumby to the Lady Mar¬ 
garet chair held by the late Dr. Hort, is fixed 
for January 26. The electors are the heads of 
the several colleges. 

Our readers may like to have before them 
the original Latin of the memorial tablet which 
has been placed on Prof. Freeman’s tomb at 
Alicante: 

RLE MEMORISE 
EDWARDI AVGVSTI FREEMAN 
QVI 

ORIGINES ANGLIA* NORMANNORUM DICIONEM 
FATA SICILIA* 

LITERIS INLVSTRAVIT PERPETVIS 
AC STVDIO IMPVLSVS LOCA PERNOSCEXDI 
HISPANICO IN ITINERE 
MORTE CORREPTV3 INOPINA 
HIC INTER LVCENTINOS OCCVBVIT 

DIE XVI 0 MARTII ANNO SALVTIS MDCCCXCII 

REQVIESCAT IN PACE. 

The syndicate for local lectures at Cambridge 
has issued its programme for the fourth summer 
meeting, to be held during the month of 
August. As there will be no meeting at Oxford 
this year, two important changes are intro¬ 
duced : the admission of teachers and other 
qualified persons, in addition to university 
extension students » and the division of the 
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work into separate courses, each lasting for a 
fortnight. As usual, thero will be two sections 
—(1) science, consisting of laboratory work, and 
a group of lectures to illustrate the progress 
and methods of scientific discovery ; and (2) 
history and literature, where the main feature 
will be a series of lectures on the making of 
modem England—political, economic, social, 
and literary. The meeting will be inaugurated 
with a lecture by Prof. Jebb, on Saturday, 
July 29. 

The December number of the Eagle : a 
magazine supported by members of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, contains a second article on 
the library by C. E. 8., enumerating the former 
possessors of some of the early books and MSS., 
their bindings, bookplates, autographs, &c. 
There is also a record of the Tennysons who 
were connected with the college: George 
Clayton, the father, Charles (afterwards Tenny- 
son-D’Eyncourt), the uncle, and Frederick 
(who still lives), the brother of the Laureate. 
We may further mention an interesting obitu¬ 
ary of the Rev. Dr. G. F. RSyner, well known 
to many as bursar. 

Dr. Ltjdwig Becker has been appointed by 
the Crown to the vacant chair of astronomy 
at Glasgow University. 

Aberdeen University—which is commonly 
stated to have been founded by Bishop Elphin- 
stone, under the authority of a papal bull, in 
1494—proposes to postpone the celebration of 
its quatercentenary until 1895, by which time 
it is hoped that the new buddings will be sub¬ 
stantially completed. 

The Scottish Universities Commissioners 
issued last month several ordinances, the most 
important of which relate to the remuneration 
of professors. Henceforth they will be paid— 
not, as now, each in proportion to the attend¬ 
ance at their several classes—but out of a 
general fee fund, collected by the University 
Court. At the same time a minimum salary is 
fixed, which at Edinburgh will in no case be 
less than £500 a year; and also a normal salary, 
which may, in the medical faculty, still amount 
to as much as £1400 a year. The vested in¬ 
terests of existing professors are so far pre¬ 
served, that a deduction of only 10 per cent, is 
made from their average income. There are 
complicated arrangements for providing pen¬ 
sions, which may not henceforth exceed £600 a 
year. A science faculty is set up in each of the 
four Universities; and chairs of history are to 
be founded at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber¬ 
deen. A special ordinance redistributes the 
teaching staff at St. Andrews and University 
College, Dundee. The annual parliamentary 
grant, which now amounts to a total of £72,000, 
is thus divided: Edinburgh, £25,920; Glasgow, 
£20,880; Aberdeen, 14,400; and St. Andrews, 
£10,800. 

Mr. S. R. Gardiner will commence next 
week a course of ten lectures for the University 
Extension Society on “ The Religious Wars in 
Europe, 1563 to 1648 A.D.,” at Chelsea Town 
Hall on Tuesdays at 3 p.m.; and Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquct will lecture at the same place on 
“ The Republic of Plato,” on Mondays at 
5.15 p.m. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Faithful still to his plan of avoiding at any 
price the genre ennugeux in the periodicals 
which have succeeded Le Livre, M. Octave 
Uzanne in the December L'Art et L’Idte 
announces a fresh change—a “sea-change” 
almost literally. M. Uzanne, it seems, thinks 
of going to Chicago ; and it would be a bore to 
have to edit on the journey, and he will 
freshen his ideas what time his readers also 
whet their appetites during a period of cessa¬ 


tion. So VArt et L’Idee is about to take a 
ear’s holiday, and reappear punctually in 
anuary 1894. We sincerely hope it will, and 
have already put up prayers to guard M. 
Uzanne from any nemesis that might attend 
his slight forgetfulness of a text of one of his 
own country’s poets: 

“ Mais tu ne prendras point demain u l’etemel.” 
Meanwhile, this about-to-be sleeping beauty 
takes a very gracious leave, with a number 
filled with unpublished productions of the 
young French lithographic school. We had 
observed that lithography—long the favourite 
popular form of art in France, and then again 
long neglected—had been reviving a little; but 
many of the artists here mentioned and in¬ 
stanced are new to us, M. Cheret every one 
knows; MM. Mesplez, Luce, Boutet, and 
Bertrand (without prejudice to others) are well 
worth knowing; and M. Bertrand’s Parisienne 
is a most remarkable advance on our old friend, 
the young person who used to be lithographed 
outside waltzes and other music, &c. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia do la 
Historia for December, Don A. de Altolaguirro, 
discussing the chronology of the life of 
Columbus, maintains that he did not settle in 
Portugal until 1476, instead of 1470, as 
generally accepted. The sea fight off St. 
Vincent was that of 1476. If this De adopted, 
the first scientific plan of crossing the Atlantic 
belongs to Toscanelli, in 1474. F. Cod era 
gives an acoount of tomes VII. and VIII. of 
the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, containing 
Alfaradhi’s history of the learned men of 
Andalusia, and appendices to tomes I. and II. 
of the Bibliotheca. Amador de los Rios 
describes and translates the Arabic inscriptions 
on works of art in the Exposicion Europea. 
The chief are those on the Banner taken at 
Navas de Tolosa (1212), and on the casquets 
preserved in the Cathedrals of Gerona and 
Placencia. Father Fita prints some valuable 
Roman inscriptions, and also the information 
taken on the admission of Hernando de 
Gonzaga to the Order of Alcantara. It is 
noticed as peculiar to Piacenza in Italy, that 
the wife there loses her own, and takes the 
name and title of her husband. The marriage 
of Hernando, August 12, 1566, was the first 
celebrated in Spain according to the rite of the 
Council of Trent. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DOPO “L’ORFEO.” 

Lovb that overcometh death. 

Song that overcometh Hell, 
Everlasting solacers 

Making life still possible 
Only children of a god 
Lent as godlike to this earth, 

Heaven unaltered bringing down 
From the region of their birth; 

Actual, in a fabled world, 

Purest essence, spirit, light, 
Archetypes where all things else 
Are but phantoms in the night. 

Child of genius ! soothe our rage, 

Teach us, since thou canst so well. 
Love that overcometh death, 

Song that overcometh Hell. 

Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Dubois, Ch. En haut du donjon: conversation familii're 
etc. sur le Bois de Vincennes. Palis: Jamati. 10 fr. 
Loexixo, R. Die H&mlet-Tragodie Shakespeare*. Stutt¬ 
gart: Cotta. 8M. 

Rocky, I/on de. Le Couvent du Dragon-Vert: Drame 
japonais adapt:' 1 la sedne francaiae. Paris: Faivre. 
4 fr. 

Troskk, L. Die Londoner Untergiundbahnen. Berlin: 
Springer. 10 H. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Beitbaeok zut Geechlchte der Bsvulkerong in Deutschland 
Beit dem Anfange dieees Jahrhunderte. Hrsg. v. F. J 
Neumann. 4. Bd. Tiibiogen: Laupp. 8 M. 

CaaroaxET ora Fosses, H. In Revolution de Saint- 
Do mingue. Faria : Faivre. 8 fr. SO c. 

Combi ib, A. Mi'moires du General Radet. Faria: Baudoin. 
10 fr. 

Fildzueoe d. Prinzen Eugen v. Savojen. Regiater-Bd. 
Wien: Gerald’s Sohn. 30 M. 

Jbaxne u’Abc, le genie de : eeeaid’analyse. Paris: Baudoin. 
2 fr. 60 c. 

Maaq, A. Geachichte der Schweixertruppen im Kriege 
Napoleons I. in Spanien a. Portugal (1807—1814). 2. 

Bd. Biel : Kuhn. 8 M. 

Mosuhbxta Germanise histories. Legum sectio I. Legum 
nationum gennanicarum tomi II. pars I. Leges Bur- 
gundiorum. 6 M. Legum seotio uL Concilia. Tom. 
I. Conciliaaevimerovingici. 10M. Hannover: Hahn. 
Mobkxo, P. A. Guerra del Pacifloo. Valparaiso. £10. 
Pubucatioxbx Bus den k. preussiachen Bt&atsarchiven. 61. 
Bd. Urkundenbueh zur Geachichte der Herren v. Hanau 
u. der ehemal. Prov. Hanau v. H. Relmer. 2. Bd. 
1301—1849. Leipzig: Hirzel. 18 M. 

Steixlrchxer, P. Das sehwebende Erbrecht u. die Un- 
mittelbarkeit derErbfolge. 1. Till. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
9 M. 

Urkdbdkxduoh, Rappolteteinisches, 769-1600. Hrsg. v. K. 

Albrecht. Colmar-i.-E.: Barth. 82 M. 
UxTZRsucnusoEX zur deutsehen Btaats- u. Reohtsgeechichte, 
brag. v. O. Gierke. 41. Hft. Das friinkisene Grenz- 
sjstem unter Karl dem Grossen. Neu untereucht a. 
nacb den Quellen dargeatellt v. M. Lipp. Breslau: 
Koebner. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Wolff, C. Der Kaiserdom in Frankfurt am Main. Bine 
baigeachichtl. Daratellung. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Jilgel. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Kboxfei-d, M. Geachichte d. Safrans (Crocus sativns L. rar. 
cults autumnalia) u. seiner Cultur in Kuropa. Wien: 
Perlea. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Kupffeb, C. v. Btudien zur vergleichenden Entwicklungs- 
gesebiohte d. Kopfcs der Kranioten. 1. Hft. Hilnchen : 
Lehmann. 10II. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Comuextaria in Aristotelem gTaeca. Vol. XX. Eualratii 
et Michmdls et anonjma in Ethics Nioomachea corn- 
men taria. Ed. G. Heylbert. Berlin: Beimer. 29 H. 
Gbium, J. u. W. Deutsches Worterbnch. 8. Bd. 11. Lfg. 
Saumspinne-Schamen. Bearb. unter Leitg. v. H. Heyne. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 2H. 

Gkober, G. Grundrirs der romsnischen Philologie. 2. Bd. 

1. Abth. 1. Lfg. Strassburg: Triibner. 4 M. 

Hamel, A. G. van. Les Lamentations de Matheolua et le 
Livre de Leesce de . I chan le Fdvre, de Besson (poi'mes 
franfsis du 14° Sicde). T. 1. Paris: Bouillon. 10 fr. 
Hzbouet, H. Lexikon zu den Scbriften Cicero’s m. Angabe 
shmUicber Stellen. 2. Tl. 13. Hft. Jena: Fischer. 
12 M. 

Pooxox, H. Une Incantation centre les Gdnies malfairanta 
enHandaTte. Paris: BouiUjn. 2fr. 60 c. 
WixcKiLMAKxspRooBAMx, IS. hallisches. Die Nekyia d. 
Polygnot v. C. Robert. Halle: Niemeyer. 8 It 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUSSIA AND THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

, The University, Warsaw. 

From ancient times Russia maintained reli¬ 
gious intercourse with the Orthodox East until 
the fall of Constantinople; and the marriage of 
Zoe (Sophia) Palaeologus to Iwan III. did not 
change the character of these relations. One 
year after Zoe entered the walls of Moscow, 
the Senate of Venice (on November 20, 1473) 
regarded the Byzantme empire as a future 
votchina (appanage) of Iwan III.and wrote 
about him as “ occupatoris imperii Orientis, 
quod si successores mares deessent jure ad 
Kxeellentiam suam per illustre matrimonium 
suum pertineret.” In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century an old bookman, Philo- 
phaeus, addressed to Basil III. a message, in 
which he said that two Romes had fallen to 
decay and only one stands, and this third is 
Moscow, and the fourth will not be for ever. 
When Iwan the Terrible despatched Theodorit, 
an Archimandrite of Susdal, to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, he called himself a grandson of 
Sophia, and wished to be recognised by the 
Patriarch as a Tsar of Universal Orthodoxy,* so 
realising the aims of the before-mentioned old 
man. With these traditions grew slowly the 
hope of liberating the Orthodox East from the 
yoke of the infidel, as a religious duty and his¬ 
torical mission for the Russian Tsars. 

* The Affirmative Charter was brought from the 
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Patriarch in September, 1562 , 
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These conclusions, chiefly based on the Rus¬ 
sian principal archives at the Foreign Office, 
maybe further elucidated from the little known 
despatches of Sir Everard Fawkener to the 
Duke of Newcastle, preserved in the English 
Public Record Office, of which I quote here 
only one, dated August 28, 1736 : 

“ X am of opinion,” writes Fawkener, from Con¬ 
stantinople, “the Moscovites have had a good 
while views of driving the Turks from hence and 
establishing here. The Czar Peter had thoughts 
of it, and there is a Notion even among the Turks 
that he had made a Vow to be buried in Santa 
Sophia. Ho was desirous of attaking them again 
in concert with the Emperor; but he did not, 
wanting help. Ho was to the last managing 
correspondences with the Greek subjects,* who are 
very numerous in the European Turkey, and accus¬ 
toming them by degrees to look upon him as the 
head and Protector of that Church and Nation. 
This design has been carried on since. The 
Bulgari who inhabit Thrace are a brave, sturdy 
people, and not only of the same religion, but 
speak a dialect of the same tongue. . . . There has 
been an emulation iu the Czars of Muscovy to be 
thought successors of the Greek Emperors. I do 
not know wether they build any pretension upon 
the marriage of the Czar John Bakylides with 
Sophia, Niece of Constantin Palaeologus, the last 
Greek Emperor, but they have the same religion, 
use the same character, and their church was 
formerly subject to the see of Constantinople. 
The Greeks would run made with the thoughts of 
making an adoration in Santa Sophia.t This 
Empire [».*., Turkey] is declining, and I cannot 
help thiuking tends towards its end. The Turks 
have an old Prophecy, and of which they have a 
great Dread, that they shall be overrun by a white 
Nation, which they interpret the Russians ” (Public 
Record Office, Turkey, N. 30). ' 

B. Alrxandrenko. 


in the unique copy.* It would seem desirable 
to get at the most original form of this 
quotation, as being the truest copy we now 
have of at least a part of the earlier edition of 
the play; and I therefore write this letter to 
inquire whether a copy of the first edition of 
Wilson’s Logic is to be got at. 

Even the copy in Bliss brings valuablo 
information in file spelling “ Roisterdoister.” 
This makes the name fall into line wit i the 
otherf alliterated names, “ Ralph Roister¬ 
doister” being formed much like “Hankin 
Hoddydoddy ” of the preceding line, I. 1. This 
also necessitates the putting of the heavier 
stress upon “Roister”; while the spelling, 
“Roister Doister,” often leads to its being 
placed on the second element, at least when 
Ralph is omitted. 

George Hempl. 


WILSON'S QUOTATION FROM UDALL’S 
“ROISTER DOISTER.” 

Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S. 

As is well known, Collier has in various places 
stated that he found in the first edition (1551) 
of Wilson’s Art of Logic a copy of a letter pur¬ 
porting to bo taken from an Interlude by 
Nicholas Udall. The statement has often been 
repeated, but whether auyone besides Collier 
claims to have seen the passage in the first 
edition of Wilson I cannot learn. Arber, in his 
edition of Roister Doister, states.that he was 
unable to find a copy of the first edition, and 
that the quotation is nut in the second edition 
(1662—for one of the two editions of 1552?). 
Arber adds that it “apparently first appears in 
the third edition of 1663 ” [for the fourth edi¬ 
tion, 1553], and continues, “ At folio [ ] of this 
edition, Wilson, in treating of The Ambiguitie, 
adds, &o.” Did the number of the folio fall 
out of Prof. Arber’s page of type, or are we to 
infer that he did not quote directly from 
Wilson, but hoped later to be able to supply 
the reference ? Was the quotation inserted in 
the first edition, but dropped from the second, 
and then restored in the third or fourth ? Or 
is Collier’s statement not true P 
The earliest copy of this quotation of 
Wilson’s that I can get at here is the 
one in Bliss’s edition (1813) of Wood’s 
Ath, Oxon. I., 213, and this professes to be 
from the edition of Wilson of 1567. This 
is, then, Bliss’s copy of a late edition of 
Wilson’s copy from an earlier edition of Udall’s 
play than the one preserved. Its orthography, 
in spite of the repeated copying, is much nearer 
that characteristic of Udall than is that found 

* Compare, also, The Intercourse of Dosipheus, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, with the Russian Government, 
1GG0-1707, by N. Kapterev (Moscow, 1801). 

t See Tournefort, Relation d'un Voyage du Levant 
Paris, 1717, v. i.,p. 98). 


WECKHERLDf’S ENGLISH POEM. 

The University, Tubingen : Dec. SO, 1892. 

In 1619, the German poet, George Rodolphe 
Weckherlin, published an English poem under 
the title ; “A Panegyricke to the Lord Hays, 
Viscount of Doncaster, His Majesties of Great 
Britaine Ambassadour in Germany, sung by 
the Rhine. Printed at Stutgart by John 
Wyrich Resslin.” Mr. W. B. Rye, in his 
interesting book, England as seen by Foreigners in 
the Days of Elizabeth and James I. (p. exxiv.), 
says that this very rare volume “ was sold at 
Bright’s sale in 1845, for £5 12s. 6d.” As I 
am preparing a complete edition of Weckh8rlin’s 
poems, and, thus far, neither in Germany nor 
in England, have been able to find a trace of 
the above-mentioned poem, I should be thank¬ 
ful if anybody could tell me where to see a 
copy of it, and I should be glad to purchase a 
bibfiographioally correct and exact transcript 
of it at a suitable price. 

Hermann Fischer. 


DANTE S “GUZZANTE. 


Paris: Jan. 10,1893. 

Mr. Toynbee undertook to refute what he 
admitted to be the generally accepted identifi¬ 
cation of Guzzante or Guizzante with Cadzand. 
I submit that he has failed to make out his case. 
He mainly relies on the reading “ Guizzante” ; 
but “ Guzzante,” though not even mentioned by 
Dr. Moore, is given as a variant by Scartazzini, 
and is preferred by Voletto and L. G. Blanc in 
their Dante Dictionaries. Scartazzini admits 
that the old commentators understood Dante to 
allude to a place, undiscoverable, five miles from 
Bruges, whereas Cadzand is about fourteen; but 
he appears to be unaware that the best manu¬ 
script of Benvenuto di Imola, the one chosen 
for the Florence edition of 1887, speaks of the 
dike as “ xv. milliaria ”in length. A less 
trustworthy manuscript, indeed, says “ quinque 
milliaria.” Scartazzini adopts Wissant because 
he thinks Dante meant by Guizzante and 
Bruges the two extreme points of Flanders 
(albeit Bruges is not an extreme point), and 
because he finds from Kiepert’s Atlas that the 
Flemish dike is continued about up to Wissant. 
But the notion of “ a ” dike all the way from 
Bruges to Wissant is absurd; and if he refers 
to the dunes, these were formed not by the 
Flemings, but by wind and tide. 

Cadzand, it seems to me, gives a sense more 
in keeping with the context and with Dante’s 
manner. 

J. G. Alger. 

* This may, however, simply be due to the fact 
that Wilson’s orthography much resembles that of 
his old teacher. 

t A little above, “sir Hugh Pye” doubtless 
stands for “Sir Hugh Hye’’—that is “High.” 

Digitized 


STfcPHANE MALLARMfi. 

London: Jan. 8,1893. 

There are some inaccuracies in Mr. Gossc’s 
notes on Mallarme’s Apres-Midi d’un Fauat, 
which it may be worth while to oorrect. 

The poem, announced for several months pre¬ 
viously in the Republique des Lettres, was pub¬ 
lished in 1876 and not in 1877, nor was it “a 
sort of folio pamphlet,” but an orthodox quarto. 
I believe that it was one of the first examples 
of printing on Japanese paper in France. 
Mall arme’s Vathek and his translation of the 
Raven —this a very large folio—came out at 
the same time. L'Apres-Midi d’un Fount was 
reviewed shortly after its publication by Catulle 
Mendes in the Republique des Lettres. The 
notice was discreet and evasive. 

I have always understood that the magnifi¬ 
cent translation of Mr. Swinburne’s “Pilgrims" 
in the first number (if I mistake not) of the 
Republique des Lettres was Mallarme’s. It is a 
masterpiece of the translator’s craft; and barring 
Mallarme, I should say that Verlaine was the 
only then living Frenchman who could have 
done it. 

Alfred Nutt. 


Ellesborough House, Tring : Jan. 11,18(3. 

I have no pretension to be a Bentley, but it 
strikes me the sonnet which Mr. Gosse has 
quoted would be less difficult if 1. 11 read 

“ Font la tombe de Poe eblouissante s’orae," 
for 

“ Dans la tombe,” &c. 

G. A. Simcox. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

StTSDAT, Jan.RS, 11.16 a m. Ethical: “ Our Lad,’»Tumbler: 
a Legend and a Problem,” by the Rev. Philip Wicksteed. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “Venezuela,”H., br 
Mr. E. D. Mathews. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture; “ Some Invasion* of India 
and their Results, illustrated, by Mr. B. W. Fraser. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: 44 Rousseau’s Emile,” by Mr. 
J. H. Muirhead. 

Monday, Jan. 16, 6 p.m. Lmdon Institution : “ The Spanish 
Armida,” illustrated, by Mr. E. L. 8. Horsburgh. 

7.30 p.m. Bibliographical: “ Method m Biblio¬ 
graphy,” by Mr. Falconer Madam 

8 pm. Royal Academy: 44 Painting, Ancient and 
Modem,” V.. by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : •* Why the Oceania Balt, 
by Prof. Hull. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: 4 Joumejs in Sarawak, 
Borneo.” illustrated, by Mr. C. Hose. 

Tuesday, Jan. 17, 3 p m. Royal Institution : 41 The Function* 
of the Cerebellum,” I., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

7.46 p m. fetatistical: “The Reorganisation of our 
Labour Department,” by Mr. David F. Schlora. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, Gas Power for 
Electnc Lighting,” by Mr. J. E. Dowson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : 44 Mexico, Past and Present, 
by Mr. E. J. Howell. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: 44 A Proposed Classiflcataonot 
the Hespc- iidae, with a Revision of the Genera,” by Mr* 
E. Y Watson; 44 Descriptions of New Species of Dip* 
terous Insects of the Family Syrphidae in the Collection 
of the British Museum, with Notes on the Species 
described by the late Francis Walker,” by Mr. K. B* 
Austen; 44 Two New Species of Copepoda from Zanzibar, 
by Mr. Gilbert C. Bourne. 

Wednesday, Jan. 18,7 p.m. Meteorological: Annual General 
Meeting Report of Council, Election of Officers, Presi¬ 
dential Address, 44 The High Altitudes o# Colorado and 
their Climates,” illustrated, by Dr. C. Theodore Williams. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Annual Meeting, Presidential 
Addrees by Dr. R. Braithwaite. « , . t 

8 pm. Society of Arts : 44 The Mining Industries of 
South Africa,” by to. Bennett H. Brough. 

Thursday, Jan. 19, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : Tennyson, 
I., by Canon Ainger. _.. 

4.80 p.m. 8ociety of Arts: 44 The Currency Problem 
in India,” by Mr. J. Barr Robertson. 

6 p.m. London Institution : Travers Lecture, Elec¬ 
tric Lighting, II., Lamps,” by Prof. Silvanus Thompson. 

8 p.m. Linnean : The Plante of Malanji, collected 
by Mr. A. Whyte, and described by Messrs. Bntten, 
Baker, and Ren die,” by Mr. W. Carruthtre; 44 The Dis¬ 
trict traversed by the Anglo-French Sierra Leone 
Boundary Commission,” by Mr. G. F. Soott Elliott. 

8 p.m. Chemical: 44 The Determination of the Ther¬ 
mal Expansion of Liquids,” by Prof. T. E.Thorpe: ‘The 
Thermal Expansion and Specific Volumes of Certain 
Paraffins and Paraffin Derivative.*,” by Prof. Thorpe and 
Mr. Lionel M. Jones; ‘‘The Hydrocarbons formed jy 
Decomposition of the Citrene Dihydrochlondee, by 
Messrs. W. A. Tilden and Sidney Williamson; 44 Cam¬ 
phor* ul phonic Derivatives,” by Messrs. F. S. Hipping and 
W. J. Pope; ‘‘The Decaphanee formed from Terpeoffl 
and Campnor,” by Mr. H. E. Armstrong. 
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8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Painting, Ancient and 
Modem,” VI., br Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Viking Club: “In Praise of Cockles,” by 
Mr. J. G. Moodie Heddle; “Our Laird in the South 
Country,” by Mr. W. T. Dennison. 

8-80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

F*ii>ay. Jan. 30, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : H >ward Lecture, 
“The Development and Transmission of Power from 
Central Stations,” II, by Prof. W. Cawthome Unwin. 

9 p.m. Riyal Institution: “Liquid Atmospheric 
Air,” by Prof. Dawar. 

Saturday, Jan. 31, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “Expression 
and Design in Music,” L, illustrated, by Prof. C. H. H. 
Parry. 


SCIENCE. 

Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary. 

By F. Steingass, Ph.D. (W. H. Allen.) 

Whew it is remembered that forty years 
have elapsed since Johnson’s Persian-Arabic 
English Dictionary was published, it cer¬ 
tainly seems surprising that a new work has 
not been produced before. The expense 
and time involved in such an undertaking, 
together with the small encouragement 
given to Oriental learning, have probably 
hitherto stood in the way. l)r. Steingass 
has taken Johnson’s dictionary as the basis 
of his new work, but has “ revised, enlarged, 
and entirely reconstructed it.” The manner 
in which ho has done this will be best made 
apparent by some extracts from his preface. 
First, as regards the Arabic words, Dr. 
Steingass says:— 

“ It seemed more advisable to restrict the selec¬ 
tion to such words as may either reasonably be 
supposed to occur in Persian authors, or which 
are actually found in the prescribed text-books, 
and in those productions of Persian literature, 
the perusal of which will be most beneficial to 
the student. In the former direction it appeared 
to the present author that a collection made by 
a learned Persian for the use of Persians had a 
paramount claim to serve as a groundwork for 
this part of the undertaking. ‘ Abdu’r-Rashid 
al-Husaini the author of a highly-valued 
dictionary called the Farbangi Rashid! has 
made a collection of this kind under the title of 
Muntakhabu’l-lughat, dedicated by him to Shah 
Jaban of Dehli. The following reasons have 
indnoed the author to embody the whole of this 
compilation in the present dictionary:—‘Abdu’r- 
Rashid professes in the introduction to his 
work to have made from the Qamiis, the Surah, 
the Sihah, and other sources, a selection of those 
Arabic words which are necessary ( zantrlyah ) 
and of frequent use (kmiratu' 1-uti‘mfil,’ and to 
have explained them in Persian equally 1 com¬ 
prehensible to the popular understanding 

Om-fahm) and approved by the educated 
(, kJuU-pcuandy What he means by ‘necessary 
and of frequent use ’ becomes evident from the 
passages which he quotes in support of his ex¬ 
planations, and which are exclusively taken 
either from the chief Persian poets, as Firdausi, 
Anwari, KhAkAni, Niziitnl, Sa'de, Hafiz, &c., or 
from the Qur’an and Hadis. This implies that 
the words selected by him are indispensable to 
a Persian of a studious turn of mind who is 
anxious to understand thoroughly the poetry of 
his own language, or who aspires to an initia¬ 
tion into the knowledge most highly prized by 
Muhammadans, namely, that of matters theo¬ 
logical, moral, and metaphysical, which abounds 
in quotations from and allusions to ‘ the book ’ 
and the * traditions.’ ” 

Dr. Steingass, after observing that be 
found it necessary to supplement the Mun- 
takhab to a certain extent, continues: 

•• Still greater importance has been placed on 
inptnrlmg in this dictionary Arabic words in 
daily use, such as in reality are met with in 
the best Persian authors from the days of the 


Sh Alin Amah to the Ruznamahs (Diaries) of the 
reigning Shah. For this purpose their prin¬ 
cipal works, especially those read for examina¬ 
tion, have been carefully gone through, with 
the result that the information given by 
Johnson under many of his Arabic headings 
has been largely supplemented by instances 
where the Arabic words enter into Persian 
phrases of a highly idiomatical character.” 

Dr. Steingass also explains many “ Arabic 
sentences or parts of sentences ” embodying 
quotations from or allusions to passages of 
the Qur’an, the Traditions, and even of 
celebrated Arabic poems. 

“ As for the Persian part, great obligations are 
primarily due and gratefully acknowledged to 
the excellent Fersian-Latin Dictionary pub¬ 
lished by Yullers in about 2,500 quarto pages.” 

The author, however, was able to avail 
himself more fully than Vullers of the 
Bahari ‘Ajam, one of the more recent Per¬ 
sian Dictionaries compiled in India, which 
includes many modern phrases, metaphors, 
&c., not to be found in any other lexicon. 

“ Other recent publications, consulted with 
advantage, are the Persian Dictionary Farhaugi 
Nosirl and Schliimuer’s Terminologie medico- 
pharmaceutiquo Franoaise-Persane, both litho¬ 
graphed in Teheran, the former in 1871, the 
latter in 1874.” 

The most modern element, however, is found 
in the words taken from Mirza Ja'far’s 
translation of modern plays, originally 
written in Turkish, and from the Skill's 
diaries of his first two journeys to Europe 
in 1873 and 1878. 

The author does not inform us if he con¬ 
sulted any other works for the purposo of 
adding to tlio modern element. It seems 
evident, at all events, that he has not 
availed himself of Kazimirski’s excellent 
Dialogues Francis-Persons, as he does not 
include certain words which we find in 
those dialogues. On the whole, we should 
assume that his work is to be taken as 
theoretical rather than practical, in the sense 
that it will be found more useful to the 
student of Persian literature than of the 
modern colloquial language. 

For the last forty years, Johnson’s 
dictionary has been the only one of its kind 
of any use to the English student; but its 
defects are so numerous that the earnest 
student is very frequently obliged to resort 
to separate Arabic and Persian dictionaries 
for more trustworthy information. In fact, 
be who wishes to gain a sound knowledge 
of Persian literature must not only, as Dr. 
Steingass observes, sooner or later become 
a student of Arabic, but he must from the 
beginning of his studies seek help from such 
Arabic lexicons as offer thoroughly accurate 
definitions, as he will often find this the only 
means of getting the exact sense. As regards 
the pure Persian element, he will have to 
adopt a similar course. It is impossible, 
however, to dispense with a dictionary, 
Persian-Arabic-English, not simply because 
it is comprehensive, but because it explains 
certain Arabic words which bavo become 
modified in form or meaning when used in 
Persian, and also phrases and sentences of 
mixed Arabic and Persian. 

Whether the author has so “ revised, 
enlarged, and entirely reconstructed ” 
Johnson’s lexicon as to obviate the hitherto 


existing necessity of referring to such 
works as Lane’s Arabic-English Dictionary 
and the original Persian Burhani Kati' 
remains to be learned from habitual use 
of his work. If he has done so he has 
made a vast advance upon Johnson, and 
must have spent years of arduous toil 
upon his task. But it is very much to be 
regretted that the author found it lie 
outside the scope of his work to give the 
explanations of the Persian lexicographical 
sources in the original, as Yullers does, 
since those original explanations add greatly 
to the authority of such a work, and 
also serve as a check upon the translations 
of its compiler. The need of such a check 
is evident from the lexicon of Yullers 
himself, who, eminent scholar as he was, 
occasionally trips in his apprehension of 
the Persian originals. In fact, Persian 
lexicography has not hitherto made such 
advances that we can afford to dispense 
with any authority for statements made 
that is available ; and since the present 
undertaking was already so large, we 
certainly think it should have been ex¬ 
tended so far as to ensure it all possible 
scientific value, especially as it may for 
years be the only important dictionary of 
its kind before the student. 

As regards the Arabic part, we think it 
would have added greatly to the scientific 
value of the work if Lane’s explanations of 
the words had been given whenever it was 
possible to do so, since, we think, all Arabic 
scholars will agree that implicit reliance can 
be placed upon those explanations. 

Datailod criticism of so extensive a work 
is of course impossible within our limits, 
but we cannot refrain from observing that 
in opening its pages at random we have 
met with definitions which do not accord 
with those given by the Burhuni Kati'. It 
would have been so easy to verify the pure 
Persian terms by reference to that famous 
dictionary that we regret the author has not 
done so in all cases. It is rather difficult 
to understand his explanation, in the 
preface, of the Persian pronunciation. 
Does he maintain that the modern Persian 
pronounces the long a as in “father”? 
This is the Arab pronunciation, but not the 
Persian, which is as nearly as possible that 
of a in “ all.” 

C. E. Wilson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I THE HITTITE SEAL FROM BOR. 

London: Deccmbor 11, 1802. 

1 The article by Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth 
on “ Pre-Hellenic Monuments of Cappadocia,” 
published in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. xiv. 
liv. 1 et 2 (1892), is undoubtedly an important 
contribution to Hittite research. It can scarcely 
j be any longer asserted that the Hittites were 
distinctively non-Semitie. The authors, without 
expressing an opinion on this particular matter, 
have taken great pains to delineate accurately 
the features of an ancient dignitary whoso 
profile stands out in relief on a stele at Bor 
in Cappadocia, a place contiguous to the site 
of Tyana. “The head,” wo aroinformed, “ has 
been drawn from two photographs compared 
with one another, and with our notes.” The 
features are unquestionably Semitic: indeed, 
more than one person has spoken of the face 
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as Jewish. A similar remark might be made 
with respect to the figures on the monument at 
Ibreez (or Ivriz), now newly photographed and 
drawn. 

At present, however, my principal con¬ 
cern is with the circular silver seal which was 
purchased by Mr. Hogarth at Bor, and which is 
now in the Ashmolean Museum. The seal 
bears a central standing figure, with Hittite 
characters both before and behind. Here, 
again, notwithstanding the small size of the 
figure, the engraver has not failed to delineate 
the quasi-Jewish nose. The inscription before 
tho figure is not altogether identical with that 
behind; and thus in this, as in some other 
respects, there is an important difference from 
the Tarkutimme seal. Messrs. Bamsay and 
Hogarth observe: 

“ This seal may, with every appearance of proba¬ 
bility, be supposed to have belonged to one of the 
priest-dynasts of Tyaua, and to give bis portrait, 
or the portrait of his god, which would greatly 
resemble his own, if we assume that the priests 
wore the dress and represented the character of 
the god.” 

The dress resembles a good deal the dress of 
Tarkutimme; but the attitude and expression 
are different, being what would be suitable in 
one pronouncing a judgment or laying down 
the law. 

To determine what the sense of the inscription 
may be, one naturally looks first to the four 
characters in front of the figure. The symbol 
at tho top, above the left hand, is at first some¬ 
what perplexing. After careful examination, 
I have come to the conclusion that it represents 
—if not a pieco of rope—a strip of some fabrio 
intertwined, a bandage. In the place which 
this symbol occupies, we might look for either 
the personal or official name of the person 
represented. A probable solution of the 
difficulty which presents itself is to be found in 
two passages of the Old Testament in which a 
ruler is spoken of as “binding.” Thus we have 
in Isaiah iii. 7, “I will not bo a binder 
( chobesh ).’’ And still more important in some 
respects are the words of Job xxxiv. 17, where, 
in answer to the charge of injustice brought 
against God, it is said, “ Shall, indeed, one that 
hateth judgment bind (yachabosh ) ? ” But to 
find analogies we scarcely need go beyond our 
own idiom. If we do not call a ruler “ a 
binder,” it is common enough to speak of edicts 
and laws which “bind.” Moreover, the 
designation “ one who binds ” would be 
especially appropriate in the case of a ruler 
intermediary between God and man, and 
declaring the divine will. Taking, then, the 
first character as denoting, though with a 
special shade of signification, “ruler,” we 
come to the symbol of oval form beneath. 
This I have long regarded as denoting “ city.” 
Prof. Sayce, if I recollect rightly, formerly 
took the same view, but he changed it sub¬ 
sequently for the opinion that this is the 
symbol of deity—an interpretation which, in 
my judgment, presents insuperable difficulties.* 
The symbol is doubled to indicate, as else¬ 
where, the plural. So far, then, we have 
arrived at the meaning, “ Ruler of the cities.” 
The next and last character of this series, in 
front of the dignitary, may bo expected to 
indicate the country or district in which the cities 
were placed. It is an angular figure, with 
curious irregularities, occurring again, of some¬ 
what larger size and fuller development, in 
the series of characters behind. Viewed as a 
sort of map or plan, it becomes intelligible. 
Indeed, taking into account the twofold occur¬ 
rence, with the variations, it seems difficult or 


* On this character I may refer to one of the 
articles on “ The Hittites ” which I contributed to 
Nature, April 19,1888, p. 592; cf. Nature, March 29, 
p. 514. 


impossible to find any other meaning.* It is 
also to be observed that there is a remarkable 
correspondence between this character and the 
heights enclosing the country east of Tyana, 
as delineated ou the map opposite page 330 of 
Prof. Ramsay’s Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor. The mountains to the south are in 
part absent, probably because these mountains 
and their silver mines were under other 
authority. Taking all things into account, we 
may designate the country, at least provision¬ 
ally, as Tyanitis, even if it did not fully corre¬ 
spond with the district afterwards so called. 
We shall thus have “ Ruler of the Cities of 
Tyanitis.” Passing to the inscription (of five 
characters) behind, we have at the top the oval 
character “city” again doubled, then the 
angular symbol of the country, then the 
symbol “binder” or “ruler,” though less 
carefully executed ; and beneath is a numeral, to 
be read backwards, like the characters behind 
Tarkutimme. The numeral (hi) is essentially 
Babylonian, and would mean 100, though in 
the Babylonian numeration the central vertical 
line would be superfluous. The meaning will 
then be: “Of the cities of Tyanitis ruler of 
a hundred.” A hundred, we may take it, is 
used as a round number. 

If, at the remote period with which this seal 
is to be associated, there existed in Cappadocia 
a state of things similar to that described by 
Strabo—and Messrs Ramsay and Hogarth 
seem inclined to this view—then the original 
possessor of the seal was probably a potentate 
more or less subordinate, and owing allegiance 
to a supreme Cappadocian authority. This 
may help to explain his offico as ruler being 
designated otherwise than by the tall cone, 
the “king ” symbol on the seal of Tarkutimme 
and elsewhere. 

The authorities of the Ashmolean Museum 
deserve to be congratulated on the acquisition 
of this important seal, in addition to the 
bilingual seal of Indilimma and the very in¬ 
teresting cubical seal from Tarsus. 

TnoMAs Tyler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The last number of Nature contained the first 
of a new series of “ Scientific Worthies,” being 
the portrait of Sir Archibald Geikie, reproduced 
by some process of photogravure, which (we 
confess) has not the same attraction for us as 
the fine engraving of Jeans and Stodart. The 
accompanying memoir is written by Prof. A. de 
LappareDt, who occupies the chair of geology 
in what is known as the Faculty Litres at 
Paris. 

Two scientific societies will hold their annual 
meetings on Wednesday next, January 18; the 
Microscopical and the Meteorological. At the 
former, the presidential address will be 
delivered by Dr. R. Braithwaite; and at the 
latter, by Dr. C. Theodore Williams, upon 
“The High Altitudes of Colorado and their 
Climates,” illustrated with lantern slides. 

The third and fourth volumes (completing 
the work) of Mr. H. C. Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World, will be published by 
Messrs. J. & A. Churchill about the end of this 
month. Vol. III. deals with the history and 

* I may here quote the words of Dr. E. B. 
Tylor: “Map-making is a branch of picture¬ 
writing with which the savage is quite familiar, 
and he is often more skilful in it than the majority 
of civilised men.” The makers of this seal wore, 
of course, neither savage nor uncivilised. The 
use of map-symbols resulted from the absence of 
phonetic writing. But whether such writing was 
still altogether unknown when this seal was 
executed, it is impossible to determine. As the 
engraver of an official seal, he may have followed 
ancient usage. 
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administration of hospitals in all countries 
throughout the world. Vol. IV. relates to 
hospital construction, and contains an exhaustive 
bibliography and a portfolio of plans. These 
plans, comprise those of the principal British, 
colonial, American, and foreign hospitals, con¬ 
valescent insl itutions, nurses’ homes, and medical 
school buildings, drawn to the same scale. It 
also contains plans of every hospital in London 
in the jubilee year of Her Majesty’s reign. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Sexart, tho editor of the Edicts of 
Asoka, has been elected president of the 
Academie des Inscriptions fer the current 
year, and M. Paul Meyer, vice-president. We 
may also mention that Prof. Ad. Tobler, 
of Berlin, has been elected a foreign corre¬ 
spondent, in the room of the late M. Rangabe. 

The Rabylonianand Orieti tal Record for Decem¬ 
ber prints the paper by M. Salomon Reinach, 
upon “ Celtic Tin,” reoently read before the 
Academie des Inscriptions. Dealing with the 
Greek name for tin {xaaa'ntpoi), he argues, 
first, that the only source of tin known to the 
ancient world was the Cassiterides islands; and 
that in default of any better origin (Sanskrit or 
Accadian) the name of the metal was probably 
derived from the place where it was found—as 
“copper” from Cyprus, and “bronze” from 
Brundisium. Looking then for a Celtic ety¬ 
mology of Cassiterides, he finds it in the form 
o assi—(cf. Cassi-vcllaunus, &c.), to which M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville has assigned the meaning 
of “ exceeding.” Assuming that the termina¬ 
tion teros may mean “remote,” he interprets 
Cassiterides = insulae extimae. Finally, he 
points out that, as the word is found in Homer, 
Celtic must have been already spoken in Gaul 
as early as the eighth or ninth century B.c. 

M. H. Pognon, French consul at Bagdad, 
has reprinted from the Memoires of the Societe 
de Linguistique (Paris : Bouillon) a very learned 
paper upon a Mandaean charm against evil 
spirits. This charm is written spirally on the 
inside of a clay basin which M. Pognon obtained 
at Bismaya or Mismaya, a ruined site in 
Mesopotamia. The character and the language 
are almost identical with those of the MSS. of 
the few Mandaean texts that we possess ; but 
in an elaborate argument, mainly geographical 
and historical, M. Pognon contends that the 
inscription is much older than these MSS., 
though he cau only date it as between the 
third and the twelfth century, a.d. He prints 
it in full, with philological notes, and a copious 
glossary. 

Prof. Henri Cordier has reprinted from 
the T’oung-Pao (Leyden: Brill)—the journal of 
which he is joint editor with Prof. Gustave 
Schlegel—a paper entitled ‘ • Half a Decade of 
Chinese Studies, 1886-1891,” which he originally 
read before the Oriental Congress held in 
London in 1891. After mention of the 
Sinologists who have died, it gives a brief 
summary of publications on Chinese, arranged 
according to countries. As befits the work of 
one who was iu his younger days librarian to 
the North China branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, it is written in excellent English, and 
is also marked by the attention paid to biblio¬ 
graphical details. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspbre Society. —( Saturday , Noe. 16.) 

Du. Arthur B. Prowse, president, read a paper 
on “ Nature Notes in 1 Campaspe.’ ” He said that 
John Lyly’s references to Natuie and natural 
objects are of very variable value; for, while there 
is evidence that he thought a good deal about the 
teachings deducible from many of Nature’s 
operations, it is at the same time plainly shown 
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that his acquaintance with the operations and 
objects themselves was derived mainly at second¬ 
hand, and from popular misconceptions of natural 
history. This was illustrated by references to 
the principal passages in “ Campaspe” which bear 
upon these points: good examples of the last 
being—“ Where the rainbow toucbeth the tree, no 
caterpillar will hang on the leaves” ; and “ Where 
the glow-worm creepeth in the night, no adder 
will go in the day ” ; which are taken from one 
of the epilogues. Among the truer and more 
worthy utterances of the author, the following were 
ipecially mentioned : — *• Art must yield to 
nature,” which vary appropriately is put into 
Apelles’ mouth ; and Plato’s words, “ You attri¬ 
bute so much to nature, by searching for things 
which are not to be found, that, whilst you Btudy 
a cause of your own, you omit the occasion itself.” 

( Siturdai/, Dec. 17.) 

Miss Florence Herapath in the chair.—Miss 
Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper on ‘ 1 Metaphors and 
Similes in ‘ 1 Henry VI.,’ ” said that enthusiastic 
devotees studyiug a Shaksperiau drama of un¬ 
questioned genuineness approach it with absolute 
rever.nce, but a doubtful play they criticise with 
light heart and facile pen, assigning all beauties to 
Shakspere aud all defects to an alien hand. It is 
more than doubtful if in “ 1 Henry VI. ” it 
wasShakspere who amused himself and the public 
by puzzling out the interminable genealogical 
tree of Edward the Third’s descendants by paint¬ 
ing a coarse and smoke-blackened image of the 
Fair Maid of France, and by sending up showers 
of brilliant metaphorical rockets, to descend as the 
poorest of sticks. Throughout the play the 
mountain-peaks of imagery arc constantly used as 
a favourable spot whence to take a dizzy leap into 
commonplace. A detailed consideration of the 
figurative language in “1 Henry VI.” shows 
that the vibrant echoes of noble utterance are 
nearly always checked by a weak and foolish con¬ 
clusion. In the most sustained metaphor in the 
play (iv. 2, 45-56), we reem to feel the touch and 
hear the voice of the master who delighted so 
keenly in allusions to the excitement of the chase 
and to the graceful denizens of forest and park. 
The associations of his boyhood arc always strong 
within him, and illustrations drawn from the 
music of the horns aud the baying of the hounds, 
mocked by the distant echo, appear to come to 
his pen more readily than those from any other 
range of subjects. The pun at the close of 
Talbot's speech, 

“ Aud they shall find dear deer of us, my friends,” 

has a truly Sbaksperian ring, and has its counter¬ 
part* in 1 Henry IV. ” (v. 4, 107-8), and less 
palpably in "Macbeth” (iv. 3, 205-7).—Dr. 
Arthur B. Prowse, in a paper on ‘‘Nature Notes 
in ‘ 1 Henry VI.,” cited, with comments, the 
various allusions of the kind in the play, and 
cane to the conclusion that they arc much more 
in accordance with Skakspere s style of illustra¬ 
tion than with that of any of his contemporaries. 
—Miss Herapath read a paper entitled "Father 
and8on,” which dealt with the pathetic relation¬ 
ship of Old Talbot and John Talbot. This is no un¬ 
worthy instance of that marvellous influence 
which Shakspere exercised over men’s minds 
through his instinctive recognition of the hidden 
link of affinity which is the subtle power of un- 
definable but real sympathy. Evidence was 
adduced from Touchstone, Helena and Hermia, 
and the Sonnets, to show that this recognition 
underlies hi) conceptions of companionship, 
frieud)hip, and love. Tee interviews between the 
Talbots briug it into striking prominence. 

Anglo-Rlssian Literary Society.— [Tuesday, 
Jan. S.) 

The Anglo-Russian 8ociefy held its first meeting, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. E. A. Cazalet, in 
room No. 6 at the Imperial Institute. Two 
lectures on Russian were delivered a year ago by 
Mr. Cazalet at the Royal United Se. vice Institu¬ 
tion, when he recommended the formation of such 
a literary club. With the aid of an influential 
committee, he has now carried his proposal into 
effect. Among others present were Colonel 
Davis, ID. E. Delmar Morgan, Capt. W. Thornton 
(hon. sec), Dr. A. D. Pollen, M. Fontanier, 
the Rev. Arthur Thompson (late chaplain at 


St. Petersburg), and Messrs. Henry Riola, 
Alexander Kinlooh, E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, 
James Wilson, J. G. Procter, A. Linden, 
and Arthur A. Sykes. Congratulatory letters 
and telegrams were read from Baron Osten- 
sachen (vice-president of the St. Petersburg 
Geographical Society), Vicomte Melchior de 
Vogue, and others.—In his inaugural address, the 
chairman thanked Sir Robert Biddulph for his 
concession of the room, and explained the objects 
of the society. They wore to form a Russian 
library and reading-room, to hear papers read, 
and to hold monthly debates in English and 
Russian. Above all things, the discussion of 
Russian politics will be excluded. It was often 
the case, he said, that Englishmen did not like 
Russians, because they did not know them. They 
would not try to emulate the old woman who said 
she only hated two things—prejudice and the 
French. A man to have friends must show him¬ 
self friendly, and it was the duty of an elder nation 
like the English to hold out the hand of fellow¬ 
ship to a younger countfy. The Crimean War 
was the cause of Russia’s forming fresh commercial 
relations with oilier nations, to the detriment of 
Great Britain. Many commodities which were 
once imported were now exported from Russia. 
It was necessary to get more in touch with that 
country, that English trade might regain its old 
ascendancy. The formation of the Anglo-Russian 
Society was most favourably received by Russian 
ublicists and journalists, some of whom, ho 
oped, would contribute papers to be read before 
them.—Dr. John Pollen (of the Indian Civil 
Service, and late Vice-Consul at Odessa) then read 
a paper on the Russian language and literature, in 
the course of which he said: ‘ My original prejudices 
with regard to Russia were speedily removed on 
closer acquaintance. Carrying with me an intimate 
knowledge of the English constitution and 
of the Indian village systems, I found little 
that was new in the Russian peasant com¬ 
munities, as the East and West curiously 
conjoin in Russia. I had pictured to myself a 
semi-barbarous, tallow-candle eating, backward, 
untruthful, demoralised race-living under iron 
tyranny, and imbued with the greatest suspicion 
of, aud hatred towards, all foreigners, especially 
Englishmen. To my surprise, I found a happy, 
contented, hospitable, self-respecting people, full 
of kindliness and of quaint curiosity towards 
foieigners, and a very flittering regard and ad¬ 
miration for the English in particular. It is true 
that this is not the picture ordinarily painted of 
Russia, either by themselves or others. However, 
the common average Russian impressed me most 
favourably. As to the language, it is the grandest 
tongue that I have any knowledge of. It is both 
soft and strong, and its structure is eminently 
scientific. Like all other healthy languages, it is 
still growing, and is distinctly "voracious,” 
absorbing ideas and phrases from all other tongues. 
If I may hazard a prophecy, Russian will be simpli¬ 
fied in the future, and the desirability of a system of 
transliteration in the more approved Roman charac¬ 
ters will be recognised, thus avoiding the break of 
gauge between the literatures of the East and of the 
West. In one point, English has the advantage. 
It is a better business language, and, as such, is 
preferred by the merchants of Moscow. The 
meaning of a contract can be put much more 
concisely and clearly in commercial English.” The 
lecturer then dwelt on the literary merits and 
graces of Pushkin, Turgenev, Gogol, Shensbin 
(recently dead), Maikov, and others, and rebutted 
the assertion that Russian literature is merely an 
echo from the West. Russians are well versed in 
the works of our writers, and it only remains for 
the English to return the compliment.—A vote of 
thanks to Dr. Pollen was proposed by Col. Davis, 
and seconded by Mr. Delmar Morgan.—The Rev. 
Arthur Thompson and others also addressed the 
meeting. 

Elizabethan Society.—( Wednesday, Jan, 4 .) 

Fredehick Rogers,E sq., in the chair. —Mi's Grace 
Latham read a paper on “All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” and “Troilus and Cressida,” considered 
from a chronological and dramatic point of view. 
She remarked that each of these plays are 
supposed by many critics to belong to two dates 
far apart, the first being sometimes identified with 


the “ Love’s Labour’s Won,” praised by Meres in 
his Palladia Janua (1598). The passages usually 
received as early work in “All’s Well that End’s 
Well ” closely resemble in their style, especially in 
the use of rhyme and metaphor, that of “Love's 
Labour’s Lost,” the success of which would make 
an allusion to it in the title of the next a good 
advertisement. These passages contain allusions to 
the chief events and personages of the play, and 
warrant us in thinking that there has been no 
substantial alteration in the outline of the plot; 
great part of certain prose scenes, Parolles’ first 
interview with Helen, and the two first scenes of 
the clown, may also be early work. In the later 
portion of the play, the. effort after ornate writing 
has been abandoned for a strong, simple style, in 
which the author chiefly strive! to express 
thought, feeling, and character. Parolles, 
from a mere fantastic fashionable, has become 
a careful study of the adventurer, ruling 
through the folly of his dupes, but ruined 
by his own conceit in tbe moment of success. 
The Clown, interesting in his first form as being 
the precursor of Touchstone and Teste, becomes 
more definite and more closely associated with 
them; Helen, to begin with, a gentle, sentimental 
young lady, now illustrates the power of a steady 
will, tho labour, sacrifice, and unswerving deter¬ 
mination which alone ensure success in life. In 
“ All’s Well that Ends Well,” the major portion 
of the first play had been cancelled, a few easily 
recognised fragments alone remaining of it; in 
“ Troilus and Cressida ” Shakspere followed 
quite a different method, leaving some scenes 
almost intact, replacing others with totally new 
matter, and retouching the remainder so elabo¬ 
rately, and with such careful imitation of his old 
style, as to make it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish between the early aud 
late work. The former belongs to a time when 
Shakspere no longer had to struggle to express 
himself, but delighting in his dexterity, his gift of 
melodious verse, and fertile imagination, wrote 
every line with a definite dramatic purpose; the 
scenes are full of passion, brilliant comedy, and 
strong tragic power ; the characterisation is clear, 
well defined, with great variety aud much 
contrast—the work of a practised dramatic author. 
The latter part belongs to his gloomy middle 
period, when he found his comedy in evil, rather 
than in weakness or stupidity, when its buoyancy 
end geniality was for the time obscured. In this 
portion the style is very massive, and in the 
Ulysses scenes thought often seems to preponderate 
over characterisation and dramatic action. It 
mainly treats of the two ideals of worldly life: that 
to which the chief good is fame, nobly attained 
by constant labour, and in submission to con¬ 
stituted authority; and that which finds it in one of 
the many forms of self indulgence. 

Abistotblian Society. — ( Monday , Jan. 9.) 

Siiadwortk H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Prof. A. G. Greenbill, was elected a mem¬ 
ber. Mr. Boutwood read a paper on “ The Psych¬ 
ology of the 8ub-conscious.” After surveying the 
general position of the qnestion of the existence 
of unconscious or sub-conscious psychical states, 
as left by Sir William Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, 
and Profs. Sully and James, he declared his 
own leaning to an affirmative answer, and pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the bearing of the qnestion on 
general psychological doctrines. The recognition 
of a “ bud -conscious” sphere in psychology would 
render necessary a more or less complete revision 
of our conception of the psychical agent. In 
modem philosophy, tho soul—whether it be an 
unitary immaterial substance, or a collective name 
for an indefinite number of psychical units - is in¬ 
timately connected with theories of knowledge and 
perception, and is spoken of as if conscious¬ 
ness were its essential property and unique mani¬ 
festation. Mr. Bontwood proposed a return to the 
mediaeval doctrine, that the soul is the substantial 
form of the body, the root of all vital activity, and 
not of the phenomena of consciousness alone. He 
further urged that this change in the conception 
was not only necessary, to reconcile such facts of 
common experience as the lapee of voluntary and 
deliberate actions into habitual and automatic ones, 
but also was of the first importance in ethics.—The 
paper was followed by a discussion. 
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FINE ART. 

Cairo : Sketches of its History, Monuments, 

and Social Life. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

(Virtue.) 

“ He who hath not seen Cairo hath not seen 
the world. Her soil is g"ld; her Nile is a 
marvel; her women are as the damsels of para¬ 
dise ; her houses are palaces; and her air is 
soft, sweet smelling as aloes-wood, refreshing 
the heart—and how can Cairo be otherwise 
when she is the mother of the world.” 

Even to-day, in spite of changes, Kahira 
the Guarded deserves the impassioned 
eulogies of the Arabian poet. The old 
proverb, that he who has once tasted of the 
waters of the Nile returns to drink of them 
again, has as yet lost none of its truth ; 
for Egypt is full of a wonderful beauty and 
fascination, and Cairo is the crown of 
Egypt, tho jewel “ diamond-bright ” of 
About’s fellah. 

The endeavour to write a book that shall 
be worthy of such a subject is doomed to 
be in part a failure. Mr. Lano-Poole’s 
volume, however, in spito of its short¬ 
comings, is always sympathetic and often 
successful; but it is, of course, impossible 
in threo hundred pages to deal adequately 
with Ihe history, monuments, and social 
life of a city so full of historical memories, 
motley crowds, and superb buildings. 

The weakest chapters are those relating 
to subjects that do not appeal to the general 
public, for whom this book is specially in¬ 
tended. But in his other works Mr. Lane- 
Poole has minutely treated of Saracenic 
art and architecture ; and the copious refer¬ 
ences to them mako it easy for those who, 
having found the short sketches of the Cairo 
mosques and museum of Arab art inter¬ 
esting, desire to pursue the study further. 
Yet even in the rather meagre chapters he 
devotes to these matters it is impossible 
always to agree with him. To differ from 
so widely accepted an authority is somewhat 
hazardous; but I fancy most people who 
know the mosques of Cairo will resent his 
strictures on that of the Sultan Hassan, a 
truly noble building—all the nobler, indeed, 
on account of its stern simplicity, alluded 
to by Mr. Lane-Poole with something like 
contempt. His chapter, however, on 
“ Modern Babylon ” is excellent, and his 
descriptions of the Coptic churches among 
the best in the volume. Visitors to Egypt 
will be grateful to him for revealing to them 
the beauties of the Mu’allaka, or hanging 
church, one of the most interesting buildings 
in Lower Egypt. The church of 8t. Sergius, 
the church chiefly visited by tourists, is less 
remarkable, and, except for its screen and 
some examples of Coptic figure carving, is 
chiefly notable for the legend that the Holy 
Family hid in its crypt during the Herodian 
persecution. 

While describing the domestic architecture 
of the city Mr. Lane-Poole complains, with 
good reason, of the evil influence of suc¬ 
cessive Khedives, who all seem to have 
delighted in pulling down the beautiful 
buildings of an older day and erecting ugly 
Italianised villas and palaces in their place. 
It is to be hoped that these depredations 
will be severely controlled in the future, and 


that the assurance he founds upon the 
apparent good sense of the present ruler 
may not be disappointed. Still he shows 
himself anxious and willing to encourage 
reforms, where reform is synonymous with 
improvement; for though he regrets the 
gradual disappearance from the landscape 
of the sakiya and shaduf, he is ready to 
welcome the introduction of the more useful 
and less picturesque steam pump. 

Mr. Lane-Poole is at his best in this book 
when he is discussing the character of the 
Cairene and fellaheen, for he thoroughly 
understands them and has heart enough to 
sympathise with them. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Stevenson’s account of the 
Samoans in A Foot-note to History, we have 
had in no recent publication so discrimin¬ 
ating and faithful an account of a people alien 
to us in morals, habits, and thought. And 
it is because of his acquaintance with the 
people of the Delta that his chapter on 
English rule in Egypt is of great value. 
“ Without England,” he writes, “ nothing 
would have been accomplished. And if 
England, after laying her hand to the 
plough, looks back, all that has been won 
by her patient endeavours will be assuredly 
lost.” The fellah certainly needs protec¬ 
tion, for he is not fit to govern himself, 
though “ he is no fool, and sometimes can 
see as far as most people.” He has suffered 
so many centuries of oppression and cruelty 
that he necessarily requires guiding care¬ 
fully and firmly. It is interesting to see 
how many of Mr. Lane-Poole’s suggestions 
and criticisms were vaguely shadowed forth 
thirty years ago in Lady Duff Gordon’s 
delightful letters. 

Indeed the true value of this book lies in 
its graphic account of modern Egypt, the 
Egypt of Abbas II. For the ordinary tourist 
mainly regards it as a place where he may see 
mummies and ride donkeys ; and the guide¬ 
books are chiefly concerned with bald and in¬ 
correct sketches of the Pharaonic dynasties, 
and brief and unwarranted explanations of the 
pictures in the tombs. But Mr. Lane-Poole 
reminds us that the Egypt of the Mahom- 
medans, the Egypt of the Saracenic in¬ 
vasion, is certainly as worthy of study; for 
the ways of life and methods of thought 
introduced by Amr and his followers are 
not yet dead and done with. 

The illustrations are often excellent and 
never really bad. The landscapes and 
architectural drawings are very well done, 
and give no inadequate notion of the city 
and its surroundings. The representations 
of figures and faces are less good, the latter 
being invariably too darkly shaded. There 
is not a donkey-boy in Cairo but would 
angrily deny his likeness to the picture on 
p. 247. He has a profound contempt for a 
“ black ” man, and certainly has a right to 
resent being called one. 

In a second edition it would be well if a 
map of modern Cairo were added, as a 
supplement to that given of the mediaeval 
town. 

On the whole, Mr. Lane-Poole deserves 
to be congratulated. He has done both the 
reading and travelling public a real service, 
and produced a beautiful guide-book to a 
beautiful city. 

Percy Addleshaw. 
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LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Biflt: Christmas Day, 18W. 

Before leaving Cairo I made a catalogue of 
the Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the Gizeh Museum, 
and so had an opportunity of comparing the 
copies of them made by Dr. Winckler and 
myself with the originals. The result has been 
some corrections of interest. 

Thus, in the letter of Addu-ithe (Winckler, No. 
154), of which I have given a translation in the 
Records of the Past (v., pp. 83-5), my conjecture 
that we ought to read Sunama, the Biblical 
Shunem, in the forty-second line, is proved to 
be right. In the letter of Ebed-tob, of Jeru¬ 
salem, again (Winckler, No. 199), the name of 
the ’Sute or Bedouin follows tho ideograph of 
“ country ” in 1. 10, so that we must translate 
“ we have effected that they should give Labai 
and the country of the ’Sute to the men of the 
district of the Confederates.” Another import¬ 
ant correction is that of a passage in a letter of 
Su-yardata (Winckler, No. 100 11. 33-35), which 
ought to run: ‘ 1 And now Labai has captured 
Ebed-tob, and has taken his cities.” This 
assures us that the fears of Ebed-tob proved 
only too well-grounded, and that he eventually 
fell into the hands of his enemies. I may 
further mention that Dr. Winckler is correct in 
reading Uzu as the name of the city mentioned 
by the governor of Tyre (Winckler, No. 99, 11. 
11-30), and that consequently the editors of the 
Tell el-Amur no, Tablets in the British Museum 
are wrong in making it S'azu. As I have else¬ 
where pointed out, Uzu is the Usu of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, the Hosah of Joshua, 
xix. 29. 

While I am on the subject of the proper 
names which occur in the Tel el-Amama 
Tablets, I may as well refer to two identifica¬ 
tions which have suggested themselves to me. 
The city of Buzruna, which is described as 
being in the neighbourhood of Ashtarti, or 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim, and Damascus ( Tell tl- 
Amarna, No 43), must be the Bostraof classical 
geography, now Bosrah. The name of Kha- 
lunni, which is coupled with Buzruna, may be 
preserved in the modern Nahr ’All&n. I 
think, moreover, an explanation can be ■ 
given of the name of the Egyptian governor 
Bubandu or Sumandu—for the namo is written 
in both ways. The Egyptian city of Mendes is 
called Binoidi in the Assyrian texts, while the 
Smendes of Manetho is the Nes-Bandaddu of 
the hieroglyphs; the Egyptian nes, as is well 
known, being represented in Greek transcrip¬ 
tions of proper names by a simple s or z. In 
Bubandu or Sumandu I would therefore see, as 
in Smendes, an Egyptian Nes-Bandaddi. If 
this is right., the abbreviated pronunciation of 
nes would go back to the age of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. 

On my way to Siftt I have revisited the 
quarries at the northern end of Gebel Abu 
Foda, where I copied a number of Greek in¬ 
scriptions seven years ago. They are approached 
by a long road cut in the rock, and consisting 
for the most part of steps, about eighty of 
which still remain. At the foot of the cliff are 
the remains of a town which Jomard identified 
with the Pescla of tho Notitia. The qusrries 
are opposite tho site of Kusae, where Hathor 
and her cow were worshipped ; in the Graeco- 
Roman age she was known as Aphrodite 
Urania. Fronting the main entrance of the 
quarries is a stele divided into two halves. In 
the left-hand half a king is represented making 
an offering to Thoth, Horus, and Hathor; in 
the right-hand half to Ammon, Min, and the 
seated Osiris. Mr. Wilbour, who accompanied 
me, succeeded in deciphering the mutilated 
cartouches contained in the stele, and found 
that they bore the name of Tiberius Caesar. 
Among the Greek inscriptions which I copied, 
one is dated in the 5th year of Caligula and 
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another in the 4th year of “Nero Claudius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus.” 

One of the most interesting of the Greek 
texts was copied, but very imperfectly, by 
Nestor L’Hbte. In spite of the badness of the 
oopy, however, it has been restored by Letronne 
with so much skill that only one word in his 
restoration needs correction. The actual reading 
of the text is:— 

'EpliTjs T tlpos 'Aippothri 

SlSuiri [tie] sol Li. 

The inscriptionis written in large square letters 
on the left-hand side of the entrance to the 
quarries, and, as will be seen, refers to the 
three gods in the left-hand half of the stele. 
Aphrodite, however, naturally absorbed the 
ehief part of the worship of the pilgrims to the 
shrine, and several of the proskynemata are 
addressed to her alone. One of the inscrip¬ 
tions is dedicated to Fan, the Egyptian Mm, 
while Ammon appears in one of them as “ the 
lord Timon.” This is a new title for the 
Egyptian deity, and I have no idea to what it 
can refer. 

A happy accident has thus far preserved the 
quarries of Peseta from the destruction which 
has overtaken most of the monuments of anti¬ 
quity that once existed in the mountain cliffs 
which run along the edge of the Nile. These 
have been ruthlessly blasted away, the modem 
quarryman preferring those portions of the 
rock which have been already excavated. 
Some years ago, in an ancient quarry to the 
north of Tel el-Amaras, I discovered the plan 
of a palace which seems to have been that of 
Khu-n-Aten. I searched foi it again the other 
day, and found that both quarry and plan have 
disappeared. The cartouches of Seti II., which 
Miss Edwards discovered on the face of Gebel 
Abu Foda, a little to the south of El-Eharayzib, 
have shared the same fate. Col. Boss saved 
them for a time from destruction, but this 
winter no trace of them any longer remains. 
It is time that the Egyptian government should 
interfere, and extend to what is left of the 
relics of antiquity in the cliffs of the Nile the 
same protection that it extends to the other 
monuments of the country. The contractor 
and quarryman are more destructive than even 
the fellah and the dealer. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HERODOTUS AHD RAKE MOERIS. 

London : Jan. 7,1883. 

8 o long as scholars felt themselves obliged 
to explain the Moeris of Herodotus as the 
reservoir of M. Liu ant de Bellefonds, it was 
impossible to give an intelligible translation of 
the following words: 

"EKtyav SI oi iirix^P‘01 *al is is r V ’Sipriv sh" if 
AiBvy ixSiboi T] AIjivji out?) irwb ~V) V . rtTpappivsi 
rb sepbs iawipriy is Trjy puriyaiar, srapi rb Spos rb 

imip M ifiiptol. (II. 150 ) 

Prof. Kawlinson translated it: “ The natives 
told me that there was a subterranean passage 
from this lake to the Libyan Syrtis, running 
westward into the interior by the hills above 
Memphis.” There is no possible explanation 
of theae words associated with Linant’s sup¬ 
posed reservoir. It was on the side of a bill; 
and a syphon, which descended 200 feet below 
the Mediterranean, passed under the Birket-el- 
Qcrun, to continue its subterranean course to 
the Gulf of Sidr, could never have been sug¬ 
gested to Herodotus by a sane native, peasant 
or official. When the submerged Fayoum, 
however, was Lake Moeris, except the plateau 
to the south of the Biahmu-Edwa dyke, an 
unlimited supply of pure blue water, from the 
Abyssinian highlands, was within five miles of 


the Nile Valley, fifteen miles from Dashiir, and 
less than twenty miles from Memphis. It 
would have had, in technical language, suffi¬ 
cient head to secure a free delivery. Nothing 
would be more probable than that the engineers 
connected the water-mains of all the towns 
between Medum and Gizeh with this whole¬ 
some water, in order to avoid the deleterious 
mixture which reaches Cairo in June from the 
pestilential marshes of Equatorial Africa. 

“ Bent on avenging the death of her brother, 
Nitocris devised a cunning scheme, by which she 
destroyed a vast number of Egyptians. She 
constructed a spacious underground chamber, and, 
on pretence of inaugurating it, contrived the 
following:—Inviting to a banquet those of the 
Egyptians whom she knew to have had the chief 
share in the murder of her brother, she suddenly, 
as they were feasting, let the river in upon them 
by means of a secret duct of large size ” (c. 100). 

Such a large underground chamber filled with 
water was pointed out to me at Behnesa. A 
story may have no historical value, and yet 
nevertheless contain facts corresponding 
to the words in which it is told. Things 
such as this subterranean reservoir and main 
must have also existed. Huskisson did not 
fall a victim to his rival’s perfidy; and there 
may have been a germ of truth in the story of 
an accident on the occasion of the inauguration 
of a new aqueduct. At all events, the Arabian 
and Syrian subterrannean conduits are of such 
size and length, that the engineering difficulty 
is not worth a moment’s consideration. 

The Syrtis of Tripoli can have had no con¬ 
nexion with the desert behind Memphis. 
According to Pauly, followed by Mr. Dyer in 
Smith’s Dictionary, the word Syrtis is derived 
from the Arabic Serf, a desert, from the desolate 
and sandy shores by which the neighbourhood 
of the Major and Minor Syrtis are still char¬ 
acterised. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the passage should be interpreted as relating 
exclusively to Egypt; and that, in B.c. 450, 
besides the great flood intake and outflow at 
El Lahun-Howara, there was an underground 
aqueduct which, having supplied Memphis, also 
passed into the Delta, and probably followed 
the general course of the present Khatatbeh 
canal, serving the same purpose in conveying 
water to what is now Alexandria. Port Said 
receives its water to-day by “ a subterrannean 
passage ” from Ismailia. 

The French translators, following Jomard, 
used to say :— 

“ Ce lac forme un coude h l’occident, ct sc porte 
vers le milieu des terres, lc long de la moutagne, 
au dessus de Memphis, et se decharge, au rapport 
des habitants, dans la Syria de Libyc par un canal 
souterrain.” 

This Western elbow was supposed to be an 
extension of the Lake Qeriin ; but this conjec¬ 
ture ended with the expedition of Captain 
Surtees and myself in 1887. 

The latest translator gives:— 

“ The people of the country also told me that this 
lake on its western face, inland along the moun¬ 
tain which is over Memphis, has an underground 
outlet into the Syrtis, which is in Libya.” 
(Kcv. E. Meyrick, The Fayoum and Lake Moeris, 
Brown, p. 20.) 

But the mountain which is over Memphis is on 
the eastern not western face. 

Mtaiyaia is “ Mediterranea regio ” ; Hesy- 
chius defines it as yn ireo Aiyiroi ; but it may 
well have a reference here to districts “ situated 
in the mid-country and not lying on the river” 
(Herodotus, c. 108, by Kawlinson), to which 
the Egyptian Government, under Sesostris, 
supplied pure water; for previously they had 
been obliged, after the subsidence of tho flood, 
to drink a brackish water which they obtained 
from wells. 

Cope Whitehouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week include: 
( 1 ) a collection of water-colour drawings, by 
Mr. George S. Elgood, entitled “ Gardens, 
Grave and Gay,” at the Fine Art Society’s, 
New Bond-street; (2) “ Lakes, Mountains, and 
Old Towns in France, Holland, Italy, &c.,” 
painted in water-colour by Mr. Edward H. 
Bearne in 1891 and 1892, at Mr. McLean’s, in 
the Haymarket; and (3) a collection of English 
mezzotint engravings, mostly of the last cen¬ 
tury, at Messrs. J. & W. Vokins’. 

Tiie following have been elected associates 
of the Boyal Society of Painter-Etchers : Miss 
Susau Crawford, Miss Jessie Harrison, Miss A. 
Williams, and Mr. Hubert Schroder. 

Mr. James Orkock, in continuation of 
similar gifts, has presented to the Glasgow 
Fine Art Galleries a series of fifteen water¬ 
colour drawings, including works by George 
Barret, John Yarley, David Cox, Peter de 
Wint, William Hunt, Cattermole, and Boning¬ 
ton. He hopes hereafter to add an example of 
Turner. 

Mr. Ruskln has recently sent several valuable 
additions to the Buskin Museum in Meersbrook 
Park, Sheffield, including a special edition of 
his Poetry of Architecture, and two studies after 
Carpaccio by Angelo Alessandri, one being a 
water-colour copy of the head of St. Ursula, 
and the other an oil copy of the chief part of 
the funeral of St. Jerome, the originals of 
which are in the Academy at Venice. 

The late Mr. Felix Joseph bequeathed to 
Nottingham his collection of Wedgwood, 
Turner, and Adams ware, which has been for 
some time exhibited on loan in the Castle 
Museum. 

The first edition of The Lady's Dressing- 
Room, translated from the French of Baroness 
Staffc by Lady Colin Campbell, has been 
already nearly exhausted, and the work is now 
reprinting. 

The third part of “ Sceaux Gascons du 
Moyen Age,” with engravings and notices by 
M. Paul la Plagne Barns, has just appeared as 
fascicule 22 of the Archives Historiques de la 
Oascogrte. The present part, which completes 
the work, comprises seals of towns, seals of 
justice, seals of burghers, with a supplement. 
The leopards of England, either singly or triple, 
appear frequently in the seals of the towns; 
and tho whole series is of importance for the 
light it incidentally throws on the period of 
the English domination. Subjoined is a general 
table of the seals for the whole work. 


THE STAGE. 

“ HYPATIA ” AT THE HAYMARKET. 

A writer hitherto not widely known, Mr. 
Stuart Ogilvie—who, it has long been under¬ 
stood by those who claim to bo the initiated, 
has an other than literary connexion with the 
Haymarket—has done himself distinct good, 
and, we will add, has done the theatre credit, 
by his dramatisation of Charles Kiugsley’s 
Hypatia. In that novel of the distinguished 
and courageous, if not always well-auyised, 
writer, who has lately been described, with a 
grotesqueness hardly even entertaining, as “ a 
fast man who became a sporting parson,” there 
was set side by side with a tolerance of vision 
and fairness of statement characteristic of tho 
best clergy of the English Church, the defects 
and virtues of such Christianity as was prac¬ 
tised by the entourage of Cyril of Alexandria, 
and the virtues and defects of the Paganism 
their Christianity was displacing. Treated 
suggestively — not, of course, exhaustively — 
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and, of necessity, yet more sketchily in drama 
than in romance, this is a flue and rich and 
interesting background for a story of human 
emotion ; and though, in regard to the actual 
story, Mr. Stuart Ogilvie has departed very 
widely from the original — introducing, for 
instance, a very wily type of Jew (for Mr. 
Tree), where Kingsley had placed but a Jewess, 
and making Hypatia ana her young priest- 
lover die together, where Kingsley had made 
Hypatia die alone—he has felt, it is dear, the 
value and the dignity of all that Kingsley and 
the historical background gave him, and he 
has added hardly anything that is incongruous 
or disappointing. In a word, he has written a 
drama which one sees with interest and satis¬ 
faction. Most of it, as we gather (when the 
actors allow us to), is written in blank verse, 
and therein appropriate imagery and poetic 
diction are surely not wanting; but some of it 
would seem to be written in familiar and 
colloquial prose, in itself by no means in¬ 
effective, and, on occasion, by no means lacking 
in piquancy. 

The Haymarket management has evidently 
done its very utmost to ensure success for the 
piece. And it has arranged wisely. Though 
we should read Kingsley’s novel with satisfac¬ 
tion, we should hardly with satisfaction read 
Mr. Ogilvie’s play : not but that it is good, as 
a play—it is very good, we have implied 
already—but for two sufficient reasons: one, 
that it does not claim to be original work; 
another, that the dramatic form is, as a rule, 
unsuited for reading. A well-made play 
accepts its own inevitable conditions. It relies 
for its success upon the assistance always of the 
actor’s art, and sometimes—nearly as legiti¬ 
mately nowadays—upon the art of the scenic 
decorator. Now, “ Hypatia’’profits, and has the 
right to profit, by the aid of both. The scenes, 
wrought from designs of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s, 
have (save, of course, for the manipulative 
finish) all the characteristics of his painting. 
They have his brilliance, his completeness, 
much of his solidity. The supernumeraries, as 
well as the “principals,” are dressed beauti¬ 
fully, in costumes of his suggestion, and are— 
speaking generally—of graceful and dignified 
presence. 

The cast is very strong, including, as it does, 
four or five of the foremost players of thfc day, 
of whom scarcely one is ill, or inappropriately, 
provided for. Mr. Tree himself—an actor- 
manager who does not absorb everything that 
is excellent—has, as the aged Jew who lies in 
ambush, that which he deserves: to wit, one 
strongly-emotional scene, to which he does 
justice, and half a dozen passages of quiet, 
satirical, almost cynical, humour. He leaves 
nothing to be desired: he fills completely the 
part that he assumes. As the aged Jew’s 
daughter, Ruth—who has loved Orestes, the 
Prefect—Miss Olga Brandon (rarely the in¬ 
terpretress of the ingenue : generally, as here, 
the exponent of the young woman who has 
hod experiences) is thoroughly a mistress of 
her means: is admirably vivid, touching, and 
natural. Orestes is played by Mr. Lewis 
Waller, ably enough, but with, perhaps, less of 
flexibility than he has previously shown. His 
lovo for Hypatia, who—cleverly brought under 
his notice—presumably strikes Orestes very 
much, when he has had about enough of Ruth, 
is expressed by Mr. Waller with a certain lack 
of passion. Is it the appropriate Roman re¬ 
serve ? It would have been quite easy for Mr. 
Ogilvie, in the execution of the details of his 
play, to have enriched the part of the young 
monk, Philammon, so as to have afforded Mr. 
Fred Terry greater opportunity than any he 
now enjoys in what are, more or less, his love 
scenes with Hypatia. Mr. Terry — who is, 
perhaps, “ the coming actor,” certainly a very 
rising one, and accomplished already — is 


earnest, forcible, and graceful, and does every¬ 
thing with the character that the character 
allows. Hypatia, if not, at any given moment, 
the most striking, is certainly, on the whole, 
the most deserved, and the most sustained, of 
Miss Julia Neilson’s successes. If, in her 
method of delivery—even now always clear 
and telling—she would but allow herself to be 
herself her model, and never to think at all of 
the methods of her elder, or longer-celebrated, 
sisters in the dramatic art, her performance 
would be benefited. A 3 it is, we have singled 
out, for not wholly favourable comment, the 
only feature of that performance which is not 
thoroughly to be commended. AU else is 
excellent. Nature itself, as much as art, 
allows Miss Neilson to make perfect use of that 
with which nature has endowed her. Her 
temperament, we take it, urges her to express 
herself in eloquent and various gesture; and, 
from beginning to end, in Hypatia’s every pose 
and phase, she is not only a breathing woman, 
but a noble picture. Mr. Fernandez—always 
authoritative and convincing—is as powerful as 
one would have him be, as the great Bishop of 
Alexandria; Mr. Kemble, who knows how to 
give importance to a small part, without ever 
forcing it, represents for us Hypatia’s father ; 
while Mr. Welch, who made a mark in that 
seemingly interesting, even if one-sided, play 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw's, which we were not 
enabled to witness, plays smartly a small low- 
comedy or character-part, that of a slave 
merchant, whom both actor and author have 
done all that is in their power to modernise. 

“ Hypatia ” is one of the few seriously-meant 
plays which—in a generation that gives us Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Pinero, Mr. Chevalier, Miss 
Florence Levey, Miss Minnie Cunningham, and 
Miss Sylvia Grey—the playgoer, who is more 
anxious to be up-to-date than to be a student, 
need trouble himself to see. And, considered 
even as a show, “Hypatia” will reward this 
modem frequenter of tbe stalls. 

F. W. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. J. T. Geein, of the Independent 
Theatre, has issued invitations for Thursday 
afternoon, January 26, when Ibsen’s “ Ghosts ” 
will be revived at Terry’s Bijou Theatre, 
Bedford-street, with the following cast: 
Mrs. Theodore Wright; Miss Hall Caine; 
Messrs. Lewis Waller and Leonard Outram. 
The play will bo preceded by a duologue, 
entitled “ Roses of Shadow,” by Mr. Andre 
Raffalovich, in which Miss Isabelle Urquhart 
will make her appearance, supported by Mr. 
Otho Stuart. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Private Life of the Oreat Composers. By J. F. 

Rowbotham. (Isbister.) The World of Music. 

In 3 vols. By Anna Comtesse de Bremont. 

(Gibbings.) 

The title of Mr. Rowbotham’s book is evi¬ 
dently meant to catch the public; a peep 
behind the stage is not more tempting to a 
theatre-goer than is some anecdote connected 
with a great man to the general reader. And 
it must be confessed that the life of many a 
composer lends itself to such treatment. To 
some extent it is profitable to study the great 
composers in private life, for their music re¬ 
flects their character: Beethoven’s deafness, 
his household wonies, and his family troubles; 
Schumann’s inward and outward struggles with 
fortune; Chopin’s dreamy existence, hovering 
between the real and the ideal—a knowledge 
of all these things adds interest to their music, 
and often helps us to interpret their moods 


more definitely. But many a tale, even 
though authentic, is without value — mere 
gossip, pandering to bad taste. The stories 
of Beethoven’s love disappointments, of his 
difficulties with his nephew, servants, &c., 
are all, as it were, bound up with his art¬ 
work : the lines of sorrow caused by trouble 
can be traced in his music; but what 
good purpose is served by telling ui that 
“ Mendelssohn had a horror of butter,” or that, 
on one occasion, Chopin partook of a “light” 
dinner. We should much like to know what 
authority Mr. Rowbotham has for the story of 
Bach taking his own name as the subject of a 
fugue when playing before the king at 
Potsdam in 1747. Why does our author give a 
list of some of the composers’ works? Con¬ 
sidering the title of the book, such a thing is 
somewhat out of place. But, at any rate, the 
facts might be correct. Handel’s “Messiah” 
was not produced at Dublin, on April 18, 1742, 
nor in London, for the first time, in 1749. In 
another part of the book we are told that 
Beethoven was bom on December 17 ! One 
more grumble: the German substantives (of 
which there are a good many) might have 
commenced with a capital letter. The attempt 
to give a life-like portrait of the composers is 
an excellent one. The critical remarks on 
Beethoven, with exception of those on the Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies, are fairly good, while 
those on Wagner are very bad. Mr. Row¬ 
botham disapproves of Wagner’s music-drama, 
because “ we are transported from the ordinary 
regions of operatic narrative to the extrava¬ 
gant realms of fable ” : his acquaintance with 
opera libretti must, indeed, be limited. A 
foot-note on the last page of the book tells us 
that “a statement of the whole case, for and 
against Wagner’s theories, will be found in an 
article, by Mr. Rowbotham, in the Nineteenth 
Century of October, 1888.” But what about 
Dr. Stanford’s rejoinder ? In a statement of 
the whole case this must be taken into account. 
So long as Mi-. Rowbotham is on the look-out 
for “ tuneful airs ” in Wagner’s music-dramas, 
so long will he fail to grasp their purpose, or 
pass intelligent criticism on them, whether 
favourable or the reverse. 

In the first of her three volumes, the Co’m- 
tesse de Bremont discourses on some of the 
great composers from Bach to Wagner. The 
alphabetical order in which tbe short bio¬ 
graphical sketches occur is an inconvenient 
one; for Auber heads the list, and is im¬ 
mediately followed by Bach. Well-known 
facts are presented in attractive form: there 
may be, at times, a little tall talk, but the style 
is fresh, and the estimates and appreciations 
of the authoress are frequently just. Anything 
pleasant that can be said nowadays of 
Mendelssohn is welcome, for party spirit has 
called forth angry words; but surely it is 
scarcely correct to state that he “ was most 
indulgent and frankly appreciative, oven of 
those who, like Berlioz, were artistically op¬ 
posed to him.” Nor can we agree with the 
statement that Schumann’s opera, ‘ ‘ Genoveva,” 
“bids fair to secure alasting place on the 
German stage.” The authoress hesitates, and 
wisely, to sum up Wagner : she considers that 
his advent “ is too recent to admit of a calm 
judgment.” A volume is devoted to the 
“Great Virtuosi,” and a third to “Great 
Singers.” Ascher heads the list of “ Great 
Virtuosi”: he has now been dead nearly a 
quarter of a century, and his name is almost 
forgotten. Why, then, this exalted place? 
Some of the notices, such as those of Moscheles, 
Liszt, and the once-famous Kalkbrenner, are 
decidedly interesting. The volume devoted to 
the Singers also deserves praise. The one on 
the Composers seems to us the least satisfactory 
of the three. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

TWO BOOKS ON HYMNOLOGY. 

The Dictionary of Hymnology. By the Rev. 

John Julian. (John Murray.) 

Hymns: Their History and Development. 

By Roundell, Earl of Selbome. (A. & 0. 

Black.) 

Ties definition of a hymn is still unsettled. 
There can he no doubt, as Lord Selbome 
reminds us, that originally it meant nothing 
but a sacred song to be recited in public. 
Mr. Julian gives no definition; but, like 
Lord Selbome, he torments himself with 
the question whether a poem which has 
found its way into hymn-books is properly 
to be called a hymn, whether it is suitable 
as an address from a congregation to the 
Deity. This is to consider too curiously: 
congregations will listen to, and even try to 
sing, anything adapted to 

“ Vake be-raised yearning 
Also a holy feel.” 

They hold it right and edifying to sym¬ 
pathise with distresses and aspirations which 
are no real part of their experience. There 
has never been a time when meditative and 
hortatory hymns were unknown. Probably 
hymnody began as the expression of 
private feeling: Hilary and Ambrose wrote 
for themselves, like Prudentius, before it 
occurred to Ambrose that psalms and hymns 
would serve to fill the time when the con¬ 
gregations of Milan were shut up in the 
churches. Later on the inspiration of 
Fortunatus is purely personal, though his 
two great hymns soon passed into office 
books. Many of the best hymns of the 
later middle ages have passed into modem 
hymn-books without passing through 
breviaries. There was no doubt an interval 
when hymns were mostly composed with a 
view to use in monastic or popular choirs ; 
but no definition of a hymn can be given, 
except “ a devotional poem in a metre which 
can be sung.” 

Mr. Julian is not so much in bondage as 
Lord Selbome—at any rate in dealing with 
modem hymns—to the liturgical ideal, but 
he makes a little difficulty for himself by 
classifying hymns as in common use or 
otherwise. If the author has made a 
hymn-book of his own, everything that 
he has put in it is in common use, even 
if the hymn book never circulated out¬ 
side his church or chapel; so, too, 
if a hymn is included in any of the 
numerous collections of verse for Sunday 
reading. Obviously neither of these are an 
adequate measure of the real popularity 
of a hymn; and it would have added 


materially to the usefulness and not much 
to the bulk of the book, though very much 
to the labours of the editor, if we had been 
told which of the obscurer hymns in “ com¬ 
mon use ” were to be found in which of the 
obscurer collections, which might have been 
furnished with symbolical letters and num¬ 
bers. It would have been comparatively 
easy to give the first lines of the centos from 
Prudentius, which everyone knows, in the 
cross reference index, as well as the first 
lines of the poems from which they are 
taken, which nobody remembers. We 
might also have been told more plainly that 
the index is strictly supplemental, that it is 
no use looking there for a hymn which 
happens to have an article of its own. Of 
course, it does not matter to a reader 
whether a hymn has a short article to itself 
or a long note under the author’s name. 

Perhaps the gravest defect of Mr. Julian’s 
heroic enterprise is that he has attempted 
too much. He has mastered the subject of 
English hymns, so far as it can be mastered. 
Perhaps it was intentionally that he passed 
over a collection like Richard Weaver’s, a 
revivalist who once had some anticipation of 
the success of Moody and Sankey. And to 
master the subject of English hymns, it is 
necessary to have a full knowledge of Latin 
and German hymnody, at least; Gxeek, and 
even Syriac, cannot be wholly neglected. It 
is natural, having gone so far, to go further: 
after tracing the origins of English hymns, 
to trace their descendants in all the lan¬ 
guages in which English missionaries have 
tried to naturalise English metres; and to 
fill up with articles on the hymnody of 
every known nation. But, after all, English 
hymnology is not exactly central. Lord 
Selborne’s arrangement is better : he treats 
Greek, Latin, German, and English hymns 
separately; he does not attempt to treat 
Dutch, or Scandinavian, or French, or 
Italian hymnology at all, and this is hardly 
a loss. Dutch and Scandinavian hymns are 
wholly derivative. French and Italian are 
neither many nor good. Bohemian hymns 
are of more historical importance; but un¬ 
fortunately the article came too early in the 
alphabet to be completely treated by Mr. 
Julian’s coadjutor, the historiographer of the 
Brethren Unity at Hermhut. The history 
of the Unity is adequately given from the 
break up of the Taborites; but the history 
of their hymns is made to begin with 1519, 

It is too much to ask that Herr Mueller should 
have profited by his position to anticipate the 
researches of Dreves into the very curious 
vernacular hymnody prior to the Hussite 
movement; but there was ample time to 
take account of them in the appendix. But 
within the limits that he has chosen, Dr. 
Herr Mueller gives an instructive account 
of the relation of German, Bohemian, and 
Latin hymns, and of the change which 
Bohemian hymn-books underwent under 
the influence of the German Reformation. 

Another and graver misfortune is that 
Adam of St. Victor comes so early in the 
alphabet. The article on him is quite 
empty: it adds nothing whatever to M. 
Gautier’s edition of 1858. It is true that 
in a subsequent article we are told how 
many of the sequences in the 1858 edition 
are recognised as genuine in that of 1881. 


We are even able to identify them by 
asterisks scattered in another article down 
a list of translations from the Latin. But 
in the appendix, if nowhere else, we 
ought to have had a succinct statement of 
the views both of Gautier and of Misset, 
who accepted rather more than Gautier, 
and of the rule they judge by. lie 
admirable article on Notker gives every¬ 
thing that is wanted; there is a complete 
list of all that goes by his name—dis¬ 
criminating those which Willemans receives, 
the ground on which he receives them, and 
what is to be said for those he does not. 
Abelard, of course, comes before Adam; 
and though the Brussels collection of his 
hymns is cited, it does not appear to have 
been read. The appendix contains no 
reference to the fuller edition of Dreves, 
though there is a very instructive note on 
the bibliography of Bishop Ken’s three 
hymns. Yet Abelard was a very re¬ 
markable writer. It was he, not Bernard, 
who was the first to strike the note 
Crucifixo condole re which is so strangely 
absent in all the older hymns from Fortun¬ 
atus to Adam of St. Victor. All his hymns 
on the Passion and on Martyrdom are full 
of fiery ingenuity: they may lack unction 
but not earnestness. The question of 
St. Bernard’s contributions to hymnology 
is treated less uncritically in Mr. Julian’s 
Dictionary than by Lord Selbome, who 
accepts everything without question. It 
is difficult to believe, after reading the 
sermon for St. Andrew’s Day and 
the other references in his undoubted 
works to the Passion, that any of the 
Passion hymns can be genuine; but at least 
the question is not begged. There is a 
grave omission in the article on the great 
poem of Bernard of Morlaix. The Bremen 
edition is not a reprint of that of Flacius 
Hlyricus. The editor, who only knew the 
excerpts given by the Centuriators, thought 
he was publishing the whole for the first 
time from an Italian MS. His text is worse 
on the whole than that of Flacius, but not 
always. Flacius, like Neale, gives the last 
line of Neale’s extract twice. The Bremen 
edition gives this couplet— 

“ Plaude cinis meus est tua pars Deus ejus es at sis 
Est tibi portio Bex tua, tu Sua, ne tibi desis.” 

It might also have been worth while to 
make clear how much Neale omitted, though 
his omissions were certainly judicious. 
There is an excellent account of Neale him¬ 
self, and of the innocent frauds whichhe some¬ 
times practised to give hypothetical ancients 
credit for hymns of his own. But throughout 
there is far too strong a tendency to set up 
both Neale and Trench as authorities. 
Both were admirable pioneers, and Neale 
especially had wonderful tact as an ex- 
cerptor: they did for ancient religious 
poetry what Lamb did for the Elizabethan 
drama. But neither possessed or claimed 
anything like an exhaustive knowledge of 
the history of Greek or Latin hymnody as a 
whole; and it is a pity in a scientific work to 
seem to assume that all worth knowing is 
known as soon as all the hymns suitable 
to English congregations have been made 
accessible. 

Within these limits the article on Latin 
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hymnody is worthy of the veteran who 
signs it. One or two points call for comment: 
it is not quite accurate to say that the rhym¬ 
ing sequence was never naturalised south 
of the Loire. As Dreves observes in the 
preface to the Prosarium lemovicense, the 
great Abbey of St. Martiel, which was 
once the western centre, as St. Gall was the 
eastern, of the old type of sequence, after¬ 
wards became a centre of diffusion for the 
new. It is true that only one of the con¬ 
tributors makes adequate use of the Analecta 
of Dreves, and the old type of sequence 
held its own in Germany long after the new 
was established in France. Again, though 
it is quite true that the later sequences 
(which ran very much to the type fixed 
by the Pange lingua of Fortunatus) are 
degenerate, it is equally true that they 
are decidedly less inanimate than the later 
hymns. It might have been noticed how 
long literary pilgrims seem to have gone on 
producing pleasant variations on the legends 
of St. Ursula and the Theban Legion. 
Something, too, ought to have been said of 
the rhyming offices, of which specimens were 
accessible as early as Mone. Dreves had 
already published a volume, full of things 
as frivolous and charming as flamboyant 
architecture. The scarcely half explored 
mass of Rime Oebete and Leselieder is not 
attractive, but it has a history which is 
passed over too perfunctorily for a work 
that aims at scientific completeness. There 
is even pathos of a kind in all those endless 
Alphabets and Eosaries and Psalteries 
(collections of 150 stanzas of salutation to 
St. Mary or Christ, with or without an 
attempt to work the opening words of a 
psalm into each stanza), ana those dull 
hymns of five stanzas for almost every saint, 
one stanza to be said with each of the five 
decades of the Bosary. Turning them 
over is like fingering beads worn smooth 
by the hands of the dead. Now and again, 
too, one comes on something really interest¬ 
ing, like the 0 quam glorificum solum seders 
which was written for private singing (there 
is a mediaeval tune) and paraphrases one 
of the best chapters of the Imitation, 
though, if Mone is to be trusted, the 
metre proves it older than & Kemp is.* 
Hardly enough is said of the late Latin 
mission hymns of Germany, such as Attolle 
paullum lamina, “ 0 sinners, lift the eye of 
faith,” which is so like the German hymns 
of a little later date. One or two hymns of 
the type are mentioned, but this stage of 
hymnology is not treated by Mr. Julian as 
a whole. 

Lord Selbome is more generous than 
the Dictionary in his recognition of the 
Gallican hymnodists of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, whose 
work the first Tractarians supposed to be 
primitive) but the Dictionary gives the 
positive information—which is the chief 
thing—more fully. It is difficult to believe 
that Adeste Fidelis and 0 Filii et Filiae are 
as late as might be inferred from the evi- 


* The test might be more convincing; the metre 
of Vtjucundat cervut uniat (on which there is an ex¬ 
cellent article) perpetuated itself from the twelfth 
century—if not from the eleventh—to the fifteenth, 
to which oil known poems of the cycle were long 
assigned. 


dence. One is said, in the Mechlin Thesau¬ 
rus Ancimae (n.d.), to be taken from a 
Cistercian Gradual, the other can be traced 
back to 1674, and no further. It is to be 
remembered that a great many mediaeval 
office books have been lost; nor is it quite 
impossible that lay clerks in the larger 
churches may have preserved festival hymns 
which did not make their way into office 
books. The Ascriptions before and' after 
the Gospel have been accidentally preserved 
in this way in many parish churches through¬ 
out England. 

Greek hymnody is less known than Latio, 
and what is known might perhaps have been 
a little more clearly set forth. We are told 
the airoXvTiKia are founded on the Song of 
Simeon, and not that the /xeyaXwdpia are 
founded on the Song of Mary: there is an 
explanation of \Biopt\a and irpoa-opota., but 
aixrofttXa, the link between the two, is left 
out. We are told that Greek hymnody is 
“objective ” compared with Latin, which is 
rather misleading, considering that a large 
proportion of the accessible hymns are taken 
up with self accusation. The magnificent 
hymn of Sergius is said to have been com¬ 
posed to commemorate the deliverance of 
Constantinople from “ Chaganes, King of 
Persia.” If I remember rightly, the blunder 
is found in the MS. title as given by Christ, 
but it ought to have been corrected. Of 
course the King of Persia was Chosroes, 
and “Chaganes” stands for the Khan 
of the Avars. We could have spared the 
information that even if it could do trans¬ 
lated—Mr. Swinburne might try—no part 
would be available for Anglican use. As a 
rule neither the Dictionary nor Lord Sel- 
borne are very happy in aesthetic criticism: 
there is not much to be said in that way 
about most hymns, and people who try to 
say much, tire the reader and themselves 
with laborious expressions of arbitrary likes 
and dislikes. Lord Selbome is almost 
angry that 0 Dew Ego amo Te is in the 
Breviary, when it was so easy to get rid of 
it for its metrical irregularities. 

Of course in a work of such extent and 
labour there must be mistakes and incom¬ 
pleteness ; and it is not useless, if it seem 
thankless, to point them out. It would be 
impossible in any moderate compass to give 
an adequate idea of the mass of generally 
trustworthy information which has been 
brought together. Take, for instance, 
a single section of a single article— 
the authors of the “ Old Version.” We 
have full particulars of at least twelve 
names mostly obscure (Lord Selbome was 
only acquainted with eight when he wrote 
his article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and has missed the opportunity of correcting 
himself). There is an equally satisfactory 
article on the “New Version,” and a 
literally appalling article on Psalters, in¬ 
cluding nothing older than 1539. Probably, 
the subject is inexhaustible. Though 
Psalter comes more than halfway through 
the Dictionary, five or six well-filled 
pages are devoted to the subject in the 
Appendix, where we find the only mention 
of the first (?) edition, published in 1871, of 
The Psalms, chronologically arranged by Four 
Friends, with the questionable statement 
that the translation is in blank verse. 


Probably the most important new point 
in the history of English hymns which is 
brought out in the Dictionary is the great 
influence of Madan, the minister of the 
Lock Hospital, who gave many of our best 
hymns their popular form. On this matter 
Lord Selbome is a purist: he will tolerate 
omissions, but what is given at all ought, 
he thinks, to be given in the author’s 
words. There can be no doubt that, upon 
the whole, Madan’s alterations were un- 
rovements. “ Lo He comes with clouds 
escending,” and “Great God, what do I 
see and hear,” long erroneously attributed 
to Luther, were both pieced together by 
Madan, and it is now possible to trace the 
whole process. There are very few 
writers who are so accommodating as 
James Montgomery, who would always alter 
anything in a hymn to which someone, who 
intended to include it in his collection, ob¬ 
jected. The article on Methodist Hymnody 
is very full and interesting; it is a pity 
room could not be found for a description 
of the changes made in successive editions: 
when, for instance, were the titles of the 
sections “For mourners brought to the 
birth,” and “ For believers brought to the 
birth,” altered ? The compiler of the article 
must know. He has been content to give 
those who are able to work through his 
references the means of finding out for 
themselves. 

Let me take leave of Mr. Julian’s Diction¬ 
ary of Hymnology —a book for which everyone 
who uses it will be unfeignedly grateful to 
editor and publisher—with one or two general 
observations. One is that Unitarian hymns 
are commoner in Baptist and Congrega¬ 
tional than in Anglican collections. Another 
is that as a Church very often produces its 
best hymns when it is producing nothing 
else: the great body of liturgical Latin 
hymns belong to the Dark Ages; they are 
later than the Sacramentaries and earlier 
than the Hildebrandine reformation. It is 
true that the short and stormy summer of 
mediaeval Catholicism is worthily repre¬ 
sented in hymnology. Adam of St. Victor 
stands at the beginning of this period, 
Aquinas and Bonaventure at its dose. In 
the East the hymnodists come after the 
theologians: they were for the most part 
the contemporaries of the battle with icono- 
clasm. In Germany, too, the golden age of 
hymnology is the dreary generation that 
came naked and hungiy out of the Thirty 
Years’ War, when Lutheranism as a theology 
had worn itself out. In England there can be 
no doubt that the golden age was the 
eighteenth century, which really began with 
the Bestoration. English hymns begin 
with Ken, as Latin hymns begin with 
Ambrose; but both were scarcely more 
than morning stars : in England the sunrise 
is marked by Watts ana the noon by 
Wesley. When we come to the Catholic 
revival, it is worth noticing that all the best 
hymns which embody its spirit from Mant, 
Heber, and Grant to Keble are prior to 
1833. The movement of that date has 
done a great deal for architecture, but it 
has not produced a Coffin or a Santeuil, 
whose works deserve to be compared with 
the collects of Cranmer and Oosin. 

G. A. Srncox. 
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Fifty Years in the Making of Australian 

History. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. 

In 2 vole. (Longmans.) 

Sib Hxnby Parkes says in his preface that 
his hook is neither a history nor an auto¬ 
biography. It is much of both, but perhaps 
it would be most correctly styled “ The 
Parliamentary History of New South 
Wales.” It is a pity that the author has 
no gift of concentration; the book is too 
long, and we cannot but think he has made 
a mistake in printing so many of his own 
speeches, as well as some of others in extenso. 
This is the only fault we have to find, and 
perhaps we should think differently if we 
lived at Sydney. We are far from depre¬ 
ciating the historical value of the work, but 
to our mind by far the most interesting and 
attractive portion of these two volumes is 
the autobiographical. Sir Henry Parkes is 
a very striking character. He landed at 
Port Jackson more than half a century 
ago, at the age of twenty-four, without 
means and without introductions. His 
position was so poor that for fully twelve 
months he could not muster sufficient for¬ 
titude to write to his friends in England 
of the prospect before him. He worked as a 
farm labourer, in a wholesale ironmongery 
store, in an iron foundry, labouring for 
several years in an unknown crowd of 
stragglers; and yet this man, without means 
and without friends, not only became prime 
minister of the colony, but has occupied 
that position for more than double the 
period that any other minister has held it. 

Sir Henry Parkes was deeply imbued 
with the views of the political reformers of 
the early part of this century, and began 
his public fife by starting, as both proprietor 
and editor, a newspaper called the Empire, 
which announced itself as 

“an advocate of a wide extension of the 
franchise, the reconstruction of the repre¬ 
sentative system on a popular basis, a more 
comprehensive system of education, suited to 
the circumstances of the colony; and it 
declared against all taxation except such as 
was necessary to meet the expenses of the 
Government.” 

In 1854 he was elected a member of the 
Legislative Council, and in January 1856 
one of the four members for the city of 
Sydney in the new Parliament, for the 
establishment of which he had long con¬ 
tended. His appointment to the office of 
emigration commissioner in the year 1861 
took him to England. He who had left 
home twenty-two years before almost penni¬ 
less and unfriended, returned now in a 
position that brought him into relations of 
intimacy with some of the most eminent 
men of the time. With Carlyle he estab¬ 
lished a lasting friendship; and he has done 
well in printing the letters he received from 
him, as well as in giving a facsimile of a 
torn half-sheet of paper on which the his¬ 
torian wrote down a list of books which he 
recommended the author to buy. This list 
will evoke much criticism; but it is obvious 
that it starts with the assumption that 
Sir Henry was already in possession of the 
most important standard works. He adds : 

‘‘I doubt if many persons would adopt this 
selection of books, famous as was the selector, 


and excellent as many of the works undoubt¬ 
edly are. Another which Mr. Carlyle frequently 
urged upon my notice was Collins’s Peerage 
(I think the fourth edition) from which, he said, 
he had learnt more of English history than from 
all other books put together. He described 
Collins as an old London bookseller, who devoted 
all the spare hours of his life to the acquisition 
of knowledge, from original sources, about the 
governing families of England ; and he thought 
much more of this particular issue of his work 
than of the more costly edition of Sir Egerton 
Brydges.” 

A book on Australia is hardly complete 
without some mention of the peculiar 
Australian institution of Bushrangers. Sir 
Henry Pukes gives a graphic account of 
the tracking down and extermination of a 
gang which took place whilst he formed one 
of the cabinet of Mr. (afterwards Sir James) 
Martin. He writes: 

“ In a former chapter I made reference to the 
outrages committed by bushrangers in the 
years from 1862 to 1867. When I entered upon 
the duties of office, one whole district in the 
southern part of the colony, embracing an area 
nearly as large as Ireland, was held in a state 
of terror by a desperate gang of bushrangers, 
headed by two brothers named Clarke. The 
district was full of police, certainly three times 
the number ordinarily stationed in the several 
localities, but the bushrangers eluded all their 
vigilance and activity. Their system of 1 bush 
telegraph,’ of word of mouth communication, 
in which women and girls were often the 
most active agents, was organised and kept up 
with a completeness and success perfectly 
surprising. In this, the daring horseman¬ 
ship of the bush boys and girls connected with 
some of the bushrangers was very striking. 
A certain class of the small settlers notoriously 
harboured the offenders. For a time it seemed 
as if half the population was in league with 
crime against the defenders of law and social 
security. The police were outwitted in stratagem 
and outstripped in speed in their efforts to 
arrest the criminals. 

“As the police force was under my 
ministerial control, I felt very keenly my 
responsibility so long as this state of things 
continued. I lost no time in pressing upon 
the Inspector-General the necessity for the 
utmost effort to cope with the wide-spread 
lawlessness, and I required him to report 
specially from day to day. Offers to form 
special parties for the capture of the Clarkes 
and their criminal associates were made in 
different quarters. One of these offers was 
made by John Carroll, formerly an officer of 
police, and at that time an officer of Darling- 
nurst Gaol, a man of. very considerable ex¬ 
perience in dealing with criminals. His 
conditions were that he should be allowed to 
select his companions, should be armed in 
accordance with his own choice and discretion, 
should be placed in a position independent of 
the regular police, should be secretly accredited 
to certain magistrates resident in the district, 
and, if successful, receive certain compensation 
and privileges.” 

All Carroll’s terms were agreed to; but the 
bushrangers were too strong for him, and 
in about three months’ time lie and his three 
companions were all murdered, with the 
result that there was a complete reign of 
terror in the district. 

“ Honest men feared to travel the highways by 
daylight; traders stole forth under cover of 
night on their business journeys; and insecurity 
was felt in every house. Increasing the regular 
police seemed barren of effect.” 

What then was to be done ? Sir Henry 


looked out for and selected a specially smart 
and capable constable, and, much against 
the wifi of the head of the force, gave him 
carte blanche. The result fully justified 
Sir Henry’s knowledge of men. Wright, 
the constable in question, undertook the 
task, tracked down and finally captured the 
Clarkes, who were afterwards hanged at 
Sydney. With other arrests and convic¬ 
tions, the colony was soon freed from the 
ravages of the most bloodthirsty gang of 
bushrangers that ever disgraced it. We 
wish Sir Henry would have told us how it 
was that these bloodthirsty ruffians had the 
sympathy and assistance of so many of the 
small settlers, but on this point he is silent. 
Did they, like Robin Hood, only pillage 
the rich? and were they generous to the 
needy ? We are not told. 

Sir Henry Parkes’s first ministry lasted 
from May, 1872, to February, 1875. He 
finally retired from office in October, 1891. 
Since then, he says, 

“ I have taken little part in public affairs. I 
have been a hard worker for fully seventy years 
—from my early childhood—and before leaving 
office I felt a weight of weariness almost in¬ 
supportable, and a sense of unhandsome treat¬ 
ment where I ought to have found support, and 
naturally I have had little desire since to return 
to active participation in political warfare.” 

All who know anything of Australia know 
how active and able a minister Sir Henry 
Parkes was, and how many useful measures 
were originated and carried by him. Yet 
New South Wales is far from being the 
ideal colony he would have made it. He 
has much to regret in the present state of 
men and of. parties. A chapter with these 
headings— 

“The hollowness of democratic professions— 
absence of settled opinions in well-to-do men— 
tyrannical actions in the name of liberty— 
Australian Tories—little effect of the uni¬ 
versities on political life ”— 
plainly shows how far the colony is from 
having attained the ideal of the reformers 
of 1832. He deprecates the inordinate 
appetite for sports and amusements; and 
writing of the great strike of the year 1890, 
he says: “ There is no tyranny like that of 
the many-headed monster with the million 
hands.” If Sir Henry Parkes looks forward 
with misgiving, he may at least look back 
on his own career with satisfaction—a career 
unsullied by any self-seeking, and devoted 
to the public good. His book will be read 
by many with interest and, one may add, 
with profit. It must always be profitable to 
study the career of one who has raised him¬ 
self by talent, industry, and honesty, and 
whose memory, when he himself shall be 
taken from them, will be held, we cannot 
doubt, in respect and honour by his fellow 
citizens. Wm, Wickham. 


MBS. MEYNELl’s POEMS AMD ESSAYS. 

Poems , By Alice Meynell; The Rhythm of 
Life, by Alice Meynell. (Elkin Mathews 
and John Lane.) 


’Tis with no uncertain voice that one should 
welcome a volume of poems from the author 
of Preludes, a volume containing much that 
loved long since and lost awhile, 


was 


together with tfie more recent productions 
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of Mrs. Meynell’s somewhat reticent muse. 
And, from all but the bibliophile point of 
view, the new book is an even more pleasing 
possession than its for long unpurchasable 
predecessor, inasmuch as it includes some 
excellent later work, and is without pictures. 
Poetry is impossible to illustrate, save in 
such rare cases as those where the poet 
may adequately portray his own conception 
with brush and pigment as well as with 
words; or in those still rarer instances 
where picture and poem are instinct with 
the self-same spirit. A colossal Edition de 
luxe of Swinburne, decorated (in colours), 
by Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. Watts, would 
be an event to rejoice over; while delectable 
indeed should be the entire poetical works 
of Mr. Henley set forth with pictures by 
Mr. Whistler. But such consummations 
as these are as Utopian as they are 
desirable; and, remembering the peculiar 
characteristics of Mrs. Meynell’s verse, 
the absence of the graceful original illus¬ 
trations from this reissue is matter for 
gratulation. Indeed, I can think of no 
poems, with the exception of Mrs. Browning’s 
sonnets “from the Portuguese,” more un 
suited for pictorial expression: here the 
charm is of the intellect, of the spiritual 
emotions; subtle, evasive, ethereal, as the 
vision of an aureoled saint. Outline and 
colour have but little to say in these sweet, 
contemplative imaginings of a soul whose 
gaze, ever turned inward (as it were), presses 
all outward and visible signs into service to 
act as symbols in its cloistral chambers. 
Intensely feminine, and yet touched with an 
abstraction that is not feminine at all; 
intensely personal, and still holding an in¬ 
definable element of impartiality—these 
strange and beautiful melodies appeal to the 
imagination with a voice as of unfamiliar 
things brought near and made visible. 

Mrs. Meynell has, it would seem, been 
influenced in no small measure by Miss 
Christina Bossetti, and by Mrs. Browning; 
but she has, nevertheless, a distinctive 
maimer of her own, while her motives, 
albeit something scant in number, are so 
well found, and so original, as to set her apart 
from her fellows in minstrelsy. A chaste 
and exalted, albeit a limited, loveliness of 
idea, joined with a rare sense of rhythm and 
a singularly delicate technique, are among 
the more obvious merits of Mrs. Meynell’s 
metrical compositions. They are mellifluous 
in the extreme, but their linked sweetness 
never cloys; nor from beginning to close 
shall you find one commonplace cadence. 
Curiously intimate are they, too, for all 
their remoteness; unaccountably remote 
despite their intimacy. 

Among the sonnets, the oft - quoted 
“ Renouncement ’’ and “Spring on the 
Alban Hills” are worthy of the highest 
praise bestowed upon them ; but “ The 
Neophyte,” “My Heart Shall Be Thy 
Garden,” and the following fourteen lines 
seem, in my opinion, no less admirable in 
their respective ways: 

“ Your own fair youth, you care so little for it, 
Smiling towards heaven you would not stay the 
advances 

Of time and change upon your happiest fancies. 

I keep your golden hour, and will restore it. 

If ever, in tune to come, you would explore it— 


Your old self whose thoughts went like last 
year’s pansies, 

Look unto me; no mirror keeps its glances; 

In my unfailing praises now I store it. 

“ To keep all joys of yours from Time’s estranging, 
I shall De then a treasury where your gay, 
Happy, and pensive past for ever is. 

I shall be then a garden charmed from changing. 
In which your June has never passed away, 
Walk there awhile among my memories.” 

Sometimes a sentiment or a simile may be 
beaten out almost to attenuation; but ’tis 
fine gold, as a rule, all the same, and the 
craftsmanship as near faultless as may be 
The longer pieces, such as “ Soeur Monique ” 
and “ To a Lost Melody,” are not the most 
successful; they have a slightly fatigued 
effect, lacking the freshness and the music 
of the lyrics, the lofty humanity of the 
sonnets. “ The Poet to his Childhood ” is 
set to a tune of Mrs. Browning’s, and the 
strainedly-sentimental “ Letter from a Girl 
to her own Old Age” is, unfortunately, 
identical in form, rhyme, and rhythm with 
Dr. 0. W. Holmes’ poem entitled “ Iris, 
her. Book,” wherein an imaginative maiden 
discloses some of “ the unsunned depths of 
a young girl’s nature” to a future sym¬ 
pathetic girl-reader, who may peruse the 
effusion when she (Iris) shall be faded or 
dead. 

But the lines entitled “San Lorenzo 
Giustiniani’s Mother,” which I give here in 
their entirety, show Mrs. Meynell in one of 
her very best moments: austere, yet tender, 
fervent, yet restrained: 

“ I had not seen my son’s dear face 
(He chose the cloister by God’s grace) 

Since it had come to full flower-time. 

I hardly guessed at its perfect prime, 

That folded flower of his dear face. 

Mine eyes were veiled by mists of tears 
When on a day in many years 
One of his Order came. I thrilled, 

Facing, I thought, that face fulfilled. 

I doubted, for my mists of tears. 

His blessing be with me for ever! 

My hope and doubt were hard to sever. 

—That altered face, those holy weeds. 

I filled his wallet and kissed bis beads. 

And lost his echoing feet for ever. 

If to my son my alms were given 
I know not, and I wait for Heaven. 

He did not plead for child of mine, 

But for another Child divine. 

And unto Him it was surely given. 

There is One alone who cannot change; 

Dreams are we, shadows, visions strange; 

And all I give is given to One. 

I might mistake my dearest son, 

But never the Son who cannot change.” 

Idealised religious feeling, or, perhaps I 
should rather say, an exceedingly keen sense 
of the Ideal, pervades many of these poems, 
notably those inspired by parting or by 
loss. Melancholy, with never the echo of 
whine; sweet with an almost exultant 
nobility of sorrow, their wistful music is 
apt to haunt the memory with strange 
persistence. Here is the first stanza (and 
the key-note) of the best of this series: 

“ Farewell has long been said; I have foregone 
thee; 

I never name thee even. 

But how shall I learn virtues and yet shun thee ? 

For thou art so near Heaven 

That heavenward meditations pause upon thee.” 

In “ To the Beloved Dead ” occur passages 


of exceeding beauty; and the song com¬ 
mencing “As the inhastening tide doth 
roll” furnishes an example of this poet’s 
happy lyrical faculty, her fine felicity of 
rhythm. 

Perhaps Mrs. Meynell’s poems have 
spoiled my palate for her essays; perhaps 
their gracious, if complex, clarity has pam¬ 
pered, and (thus over-indulgent) dimmed 
my powers of comprehension. Be that as 
it may, I must oonfess to a sensation of 
perplexity and weariness after wrestling 
for some little time with the problems of 
her too elaborate prose. Always clever, 
and occasionally witty, the essays contained 
in this little twin-volume called The Rhythm 
of Life, are not unspotted from affectation, 
nor wholly innocent of acidity. Here and 
there you shall find a piece of keen 
intuition, a flash of incisive criticism; but, 
for the more part, the effort is over-apparent, 
and the meaning of hardly sufficient im¬ 
portance to justify the bewildering super¬ 
structure of words heaped over it. Lan¬ 
guage may have been given for the 
purpose of enabling us to conceal our 
thoughts; but surely literature was never 
made as a veil for our meanings? All 
too many of these essays have an 
irritating effect, somewhat akin to those 
weird puzzle-pictures, whose secret you can 
neither solve nor leave alone: pictures 
wherein you are given the presentment 
(say) of a girl at a cottage-door, with a cat 
reposing at her feet, and are told to find the 
unapparent dog and the occult bird-cage. 
The worship of words is a legitimate and 
a right excellent cult, but it may, on 
occasion, develop into something very like 
fanaticism. And a stately habit of diction 
may hardly be over-praised; but the writer 
should look to it that his dignity become 
not didactic, nor his wealth of verbiage swell 
into pomposity. The two best essays here 
are those called “ Pathos,” and “ The 
Sun ’’—the first, a very just and proper 
scourging of a common journalistic offence ; 
the last, a finely-worded evidence of most 
intelligent observation. 

As for the three purely critical papers, Mrs. 
Meynell’s judgments of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and James Bussell Lowell are not 
precisely tempered by mercy, while her un¬ 
qualified praise of Mr. Coventry Patmore 
seems a little extravagant. Mr. Coventry 
Patmore is a poet, who has added appre¬ 
ciably to the wealth of the world—-but 
to say that “The art that utters an 
intellectual action so courageous, an emo¬ 
tion so authentic, as that of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s poetry, cannot be otherwise than 
consummate ”; and, again, to assert that 
Mr. Patmore is “ the capturer of an art so 
quick and close that it is the voice less of a 
poet than of the very muse” is surely to 
give a loose rein indeed to enthusiasm. 
But, perhaps, after all, these things are 
more matters for individual taste than for 
uninspired reasoning. 

The two little volumes are admirably 
printed, and set forth in pleasing array of 
grey buckram with letters of gold imprinted 
thereon; but it seems a pity that the binders 
should have performed their task in rather 
perfunctory fashion. 

Graham B. Tomsom. 
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Sound London, By Montagu Williams, Q.G. 

(Mac millans .) 

Greatly to tho regret of all who admire 
energy and vigour even in an official, Mr. 
Montagu Williams has, when his latest 
book was hardly published, passed beyond 
the ken of criticism. Round London is not 
wanting in the liveliness nor yet in the 
discursiveness of his former autobiographical 
sketches. It is made up of two parts— 
“Down East” and “Up West.” Of the 
latter it will suffice to say that neither 
novel-wnting nor sermon-writing, neither 
character-sketches in high life nor diatribes 
on society & la Mrs. Lynn Linton, were Mr. 
Williams’s forte. The effort to portray 
the effects of the misalltances of society, in 
the sense of ill-assorted marriages and their 
resultB, is a failure. The West-end, except 
when the Old Bailey comes in (as it natu¬ 
rally has to come in) was not the proper 
subject for Mr. Williams's pen. Though 
the scenes of “ Down East ” are more in his 
line, yet even here the sketches are not up 
to the level of those almost daily to be seen 
in the newspaper press, done by those whose 
business it is a to do such things; and, merely 
for descriptive sketches, the slums are now 
getting a bit overdone. But Mr. Williams, 
as the magistrate in mufti—a sort of modern 
TTar ou - al - Baschid on the policeman’s 
beat—-is effective and interesting enough. 
His views and opinions on matters within 
his ken as criminal lawyer and magistrate 
are worth recording and worth noting. For 
instan ce, no man could be less justly accused 
of any fantastic fads of the goody-goody 
order, or of fanatical devotion to an imprac¬ 
ticable standard of virtue. Yet this is what 
he says about a public-house “ not 100 ™il«» 
from Artillery-lane 

“ One thing particularly struck me as I stood 
looking at this establishment from the opposite 
side of the street after opening hours on a 
certain Sunday morning. I refer to the number 
of customers who passed in and out. I wondered 
wherein lay the peculiar attraction of the place ; 
and in order to probe the mystery I crossed the 
road and boldly entered. 

“ The bar proved a very remarkable one. It 
was crowded; but no one was smoking, no one 
ordered a second glass, and no one was using 
improper language. All was as quiet and 
orderly as a Sunday-school. And this was in 
the heart of the East End! I confess I was 
thunderstruck. 

“ As I stood staring about me I caught sight 
of a card, headed ‘ Rules,’ printed in bold type, 
which hung upon the wall I read as follows: 

‘ 1. No smoking on the premises is per¬ 
mitted. 

1 2. No load talking or obscene language 
is tolerated. 

* 3 > Ho customer is supplied with more than 
one drink, until he or she has been off 
the premises for half an hour, at the 
end of which period only one more 
drink is supplied. 

‘ 4. No refreshment is served to anyone who 
appears to be under the influence of 
drink, and if one of a company of 
friends is in this state, none of them 
will be served. ’ 

“ The mystery was solved, and I took my 
Mparture with a deep sense of gratitude to 
the man or woman who had conceived and 
created this purified public-house.” 

Yet Lord Rosebery objected to the Borough- 
road Polytechnic excluding smoking! 


Mr. Williams then contrasts this with the 
ordinary East-end public house. 

“ Drunkard after drunkard staggers in at the 
doorway, and is freely supplied with drink. 
Outside the scenes were revolting in the ex¬ 
treme, men in a ferocious state of intoxication 
quarrel, fight, and kick ; and frenzied women 
fall upon one another, tearing out hair 
scratching, spitting, and even inflicting wounds 
with their teeth. Verily this is a land flowing 
with beer and blood. 8 

*■ These public-houses account for the long 
hst of night charges that the magistrate has to 
deal with on Monday morning at the Thames 
and Worship-street Police Courts. Whereas 
on ordinary mornings the number is about 
twenty or thirty, on Mondays it is from sixty 
to eighty. They are all of one description, i n 
so far as all the offences arise from drink. 

It ./T? uld ; “ my Opinion, be an excellent 
thing if they [the public-houses] were all shut 
up during the evening and night, say from 
seven o clock. 


The bogus clubs, he says, are worse than 
the public houses. 

“Wretched women constantly came before me 
at Worship-street and with tears in their eyes 
besought me to save their husbands and sons 
from the temptations and dangers of these 
places. Alas! the will was not wanting; but I 
had not the power.” 6 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is 
one entitled “Burglarious Bill.” Burg¬ 
lars, like most other classes, may be 
dichotomised into the amateur and the pro¬ 
fessional. Of the former Mr. Williams 
tells a good story of an habitual petty thief, 
who at last took to house-breaking in 
Edgware. But, instead of attending 
strictly to business, he devoted himself to 
a good supper, including frying ham and 
drinking good sherry till he was nosed out 
by an intelligent constable, who found him 
concealed in a cupboard. 

Stepping forth, the culprit cheerfully re¬ 
marked, ‘I say, gov’uor, if you’d been ten 
minutes sooner you’d have spoilt my breakfast. 
There s a drop of sherry left, and you’d better 
help yourself before we start.’ ” 

The professional burglar, we learn, is 
“ generally a married man.” The wife is use¬ 
ful to watch, and can assist with tolerable 
impunity, for “ she has only to urge coer¬ 
cion and produce her marriage certificate to 
ensure an acquittal.” And Mr. Williams 
teffs us how, in a great robbery in 1865, 
when 465 watches and 160 gold chains and 
other things worth £6000 were removed 
from a Milner’s burglar-proof safe, he 
successfully defended the two ladies of a 
P"ty ,°* seven on that ground. So valu¬ 
able is sexual morality to professional 
practitioners! The account given by the 
conductor of the enterprise on that occasion 
would have done credit in strategy to a 
Moltke. The shop was in Cornhifi; with 
lights burning in it and windows un¬ 
shuttered : the policeman went by every nine 
minutes. On Saturday night the burglars 
got into a tailor’s room underneath the shop, 
and cut a hole in the ceiling above, close by , 
the safe. On Sunday afternoon at eight 
minutes to three they began work on the 
Every time the policeman came round, 
of which notice was given by the women 
walking past the window, they descended 
into the tailor’s; at 3.45 the whole property ' 
was cleared out of the burglar-proof safe ; 
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at 4 ; 40 they were three miles away. The 
alibi, however, then sought to be established, 
6 j own > an ^ the leading gentlemen 
suffered a divorce from their partners for 
fourteen years. 

A still more striking tale from Ratcliff 
Highway is the finest of Mr. Williams’s 
magisterial experiences. A sailor was 
charged with stealing a watch by a female 
lodging-house keeper; he having pawned it. 
He put no questions to the prosecutrix; and 
was on the point of being committed for trial, 
when he begged if he might ask a question. 
1 he question was, “Can a man be guilty of 
stealing his own property”? It then 
transpired that it was his own watch which 
he had left in the woman’s charge: and he 
satisfactorily identified it. Next week 
Mr. Williams sat at the same court on 
Thursday, instead of his usual day Tues¬ 
day ; another magistrate usually sitting 
on Thursday. The same sailor appeared 
charged with stealing a razor from a barber 
by whom he was being shaved, but who, 
during the operation, had been called to 
another part of the shop. The barber was 
supported by the evidence of a woman who 
happened to look in at the window at the 
moment. This woman was the lodging- 
house keeper of the previous week! 

A few questions sufficed to smash her testi¬ 
mony to pieces. This vile woman had either 
tricked the barber, or by some means had 
induced him to enter the plot, and I doubt not 
that she oraftily arranged for the case to come 
into court on a day when I was not likely to be 
sitting.” 

What a subject for a New Arabian Night 
on “ the malice of woman.” But why was 
not the excellent lady herself prosecuted for 
perjury and subornation of perjury? The 
cadi ought to have had her tried, convicted, 
and sentenced on the spot in true Eastern, 
or East-end, fashion. 

It will be seen that a judicious reader 
may find plums in this, we regret to say, 
last volume of one of the most successful 
defenders of criminals and most useful 
magistrates whom our generation has seen. 

Arthur F. Leach. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood. By 0. J. Wills 
and John Davidson. In 3 vols. (Law¬ 
rence & Bullen.) 

Calmire. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

Foiled. By the Hon. Mrs. Henniker. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Stepsisters. By E. McQueen Gray. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Too Easily Jealous. By Mrs. H. E. Russell. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A Splendid Cousin. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

This Working-Day World. By E. Y. Fairfax. 
(Digby & Long.) 

Anthea. By Cecile Cassavetti. (Cassells,) 
A literary partnership between Mr. C. J. 
Wills and Mr. John Davidson—an attempt 
to combine the characteristics of Perfervid 
and The Pit Torn Coronet —is of necessity 
a perilous experiment. Laura Ruthven’s 
Widowhood is too suggeetrfe of that com- 
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posite photography, which is one of the 
freaks of the period, to enable one to say 
decidedly whether the experiment will be 
a success. There is in it a vast deal of 
cleverness, and of cleverness of more than 
one kind. But it is very unequal, 
and not at all compact. Occasionally one 
stumbles on phrases and even thoughts 
almost Meredithian in their point; but occa¬ 
sionally also one is confronted with hard-up 
journalese like “ Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
subtle verse,” “ the chastest language 
possible,” and “ broad-browed Yerulam.” 
Then, what with the tedious Marcia 
and her “astral plane” nonsense, and 
preposterous lovers of the comic-opera 
sort, one is never sure whether Laura’s 
widowhood is to be taken seriously, or 
whether it is not a long drawn out joke like 
Charlotte Walton’s. Again, the story— 
regardedjsimply as a story—is brought to an 
abrupt and improbable close. Laura discovers 
a letter from her deceased husband, which 
gives her freedom to marry again, at the very 
moment when such freedom is especially 
acceptable. But seeing that the discovery 
of the “Marcia ” correspondence, by making 
her miserable and jealous, has emancipated 
her (in her own opinion) from her obliga¬ 
tions to her deceased husband, it is incredible 
that she should not have discovered this 
letter among his papers long before. On 
the other hand, there is genuine comedy in 
the interviews between Laura and her 
various adorers—pietist, actor, hulking boy, 
and all the rest—although they take up a 
volume, which has little or no connexion 
with the plot of the story. The London 
“ Society,” artistic, and literary chit-chat, 
which seems to be indispensable to a novel 
of this kind, is decidedly above the average 
either of fiction or of fact. The scene in 
which the emancipated, but unhappily 
married, Olive Yan Tassel makes love openly 
—indeed with almost as much straight¬ 
forwardness as Shakspere’s Venus — to 
Meyrick Tunstall, is exceptionally strong, 
even although we could have dispensed 
with such rhetoric as “ the foul fumes 
that bubble up from the cauldron where 
love, and lust, and avarice, and hypocrisy, 
and cruelty simmer for ever.” Finally, the 
closing love passages between Meyrick and 
Laura have all the merit and charm of 
simplicity. Altogether, Laura Euthven’s 
Widowhood , while a provoking book, is a 
striking one. If read patiently, and in 
instalments, it will be found greatly superior 
to stories infinitely better constructed. 

A flourish of Yankee trumpets has 
attended the appearance of Calmire in this 
country. But it is difficult to see any good 
reason for eulogy of this kind. Calmirt is 
terribly tedious, unsatisfactory in plot, and 
so confused in thought as to suggest that 
its author has filled his—or possibly her— 
head with what Coleridge styles “ the crude 
theories of unlearned mock thinkers.” The 
beginning of the story, the introduction of 
Nina Wahring (and her mother) to Muriel 
Calmire is lively enough. It may even be 
allowed that Nina has the making of a good 
woman in her. But nothing good can be said 
of the miserable Muriel Calmire himself, 
that whining, posing, lecturing, letter- 
writing, pseudo-philosophic imposture of a 


man, who has not the courage to be either 
a thorough-going sensualist or the self- 
restraint to be a chivalrous lover, and who 
is seen at his best in the sort of stuff which 
appears in a letter concluding, “ 0 God, 
Uncle Grand, I shall go mad! ” The 
sanest passage in this letter is, “0 my 
God (His name is now Satan, Ahriman, 
Siva—anything that is honestly bad, which 
Jehovah and his troop were not), how I do 
hate cant! How I do hate that milk-and- 
water spirit that prates of good, good, good 
—in a world whose very lying crust of 
sham beauty rests over lava-fires.” This is 
the writing of an author who should have 
waited, like George Eliot, to think out a 
theory of life before rushing into print. 
There are one or two good characters in the 
story—or rather characters that would have 
been good if their surroundings had been 
a little simpler. There is, in particular, 
Minerva Granzine, an American Hetty 
Sorrel, who finds an Arthur Donnithorne in 
the hysterical Muriel, and an Adam Bede in 
Clint Russell, who has, however, the courage 
not to strike Muriel, but merely to shriek 
at intervals some such forcibly-feeble threat 
as “I will kill him.” 

The want of a strong and intelligible plot 
prevents Foiled from being more—and yet 
it might so easily have been a great deal 
more—than a story of average excellence in 
which Society plays its part of slang, intrigue, 
and vulgar self-indulgence that actually 
sounds the lowest depth of drunkenness. 
It passes credibility—at least, the credi¬ 
bility of the ordinary novel-reader—that 
Frank Hesseltine should marry the daughter 
of his old friend Marsham: certainly, when 
he married Leontine, he ought to have 
treated her either as a child or as a woman, 
and not as an unhappy amalgam of the 
two. It is not easy, moreover, to under¬ 
stand the power winch Lord Huddersfield 
exercises over women. He is not clever; he 
can hardly be called personally attractive; he 
is avowedly selfish to the finger-tips; worst 
of all, he is never quite sober. It is 
inconceivable that he should have played 
the Don Juan successfully with any woman, 
much less with so pre-eminently “ smart ” 
a woman as Renee Gore. And yet there is 
plenty of bustle in the story, and the 
characters, both of stupid yet honourable 
Anthony Gore and of his unworthy wife, 
are well drawn. Anthony’s suicide, 
and Renee’s mode of showing her re¬ 
pentance for her evil conduct, have the 
merit of originality. The pathetic story 
of Charles Marsham’s love affair, which is a 
sort of prelude to the true story of Foiled, 
is very well told; and the most genuine bit 
of comedy in the whole book is that 
supplied by Marsham’s stiff and almost 
soulless, but quite “ societyish,” widow and 
the “ great Prosser ” whom she subse¬ 
quently marries. By the way, is slang 
quite so freely used in these dreary “fashion¬ 
able circles” as Mrs. Henniker here repre¬ 
sents ? In particular, is the senseless word 
“ ripping ” in the vogue she would have us 
believe ? 

The Step-sisters is a very clever story of 
Paris, of two young and of two old women, 
and of one young man. The chief fault to 
be found with it is that it is a trifle too 
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long; the plot is not complicated enough to 
justify three volumes. The only question 
that is at all of moment is whether Yictor 
Thomson, the son of a typical French con¬ 
tractor, is to marry Ruth or Julie Fitz¬ 
gerald, who are step-sisters and his cousins. 
His heart inclines to Ruth; but his aunt, 
a scheming but not too Parisian Countess, 
inclines to the sprightly and masterful 
Julie. She takes advantage of the fact 
that her own sister, the widow Fitzgerald, 
who is Ruth’s stepmother, has a weakness 
for thieving, to cast a horrible suspicion 
on Ruth herself. The spirited Julie, 
however, comes to the rescue; and the 
story ends with a scene of unaffected and 
sunshiny happiness, worthy even of the 
artist who has sketched the Joyeuse family 
in Le Nabob. The Step-sisters is, indeed, a 
most delightful and artistic book, full of 
French piquancy, poverty, and artistic 
chatter. The two contrasted sisters, too, 
could not have been better sketched. 

The plot of Too Easily Jealous, which, by 
the way, need not have been “ an Australian 
romance,” is too easily traced. Philip 
Herbert, an army surgeon, falls in love with 
“ a fair face, with lustrous dewy eyes and 
masses of braided hair,” and marries its 
owner, Ethel Stanhope. They live happily 
for a time, till, out in India, Philip listens 
to the malicious insinuations of a bad 
Begum, a brilliant Irishwoman, whose 
“ figure, large and firm and rounded in its 
every outline, was early developed into 
womanly fulness and grace, &c.” He 
believes her faithless and says so. She 
returns to England. He, after an attack of 
brain fever, is reported in the newspapers 
to be dead. She, of course, marries again; 
equally of course, she meets her first hus¬ 
band. Perhaps it should be allowed that 
the tragedy of Too Easily Jealous is more 
than usually complete, for both the second 
husband and Ethel die. But this is, to all 
intents and purposes, the one original feature 
of a fundamentally commonplace and even 
uninteresting story. Some of the scenes 
are laid in Australia, and it is, as already 
noted, claimed as an especially Australian 
story. It may be allowed, indeed, that 
these scenes are the best in the book. 

It is perhaps unfair to say of so very 
“ smart ” a book as A Splendid Cousin that 
it is Ibsen-and-water. And yet Theodora 
seems, at the best, but a poor edition of 
Rebecca West; and her death (she is run 
over in a fog) recalls, though but faintly, 
Rebecca’s final solution of Rosmer’s problem 
and her own. One or two of the characters 
in A Splendid Cousin, too, are not satis¬ 
factory. Theodora is conceivable, though 
barely so, as a musical “crank ” who thinks 
of nothing but her violin and of the cramp 
which destroys her power over it; although 
this quasi-egotism becomes positively revolt¬ 
ing when it makes her utterly indifferent to 
the serious illness of her husband’s child. 
But it is hardly possible to understand, and 
it is quite impossible to have patience with, 
Wyndham. He is an ambitious man of 
science, who, however, is perfectly content 
to lead the conventional road to promotion. 
We are assured, indeed, that 
His inquiries into the habits of microbes 
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were radical and revolutionary; but in spite of 
the generous tolerance with which he had 
treated Theodora, his view of their mutual 
relation was one that might have been held by 
the least scientific of his forefathers.” 

But how on earth he, quite aware that, as a 
widower, he needed Ruth Godwin to attend 
to his household, should instead marry 
Theodora Legh, knowing her to be abso¬ 
lutely devoted (in the strictly artistic sense, 
however) to the capricious musician, 
Bingen, is not explained by anything in 
the man or outside of him. Ruth, the 
least ambitious character in the story, 
who plays Martha to Theodora’s very un¬ 
satisfactory Mary, is the best drawn. The 
occasional glimpses we have of a tiresomely 
typical literary man, and of the not less 
tiresomely typical artist who becomes his 
wife, are also entertaining. 

Although The Working-Day World has for 
its second title “The Stronger Portion of 
Humanity,” it does not deal, or even attempt 
to deal, with the burning social problems 
of the hour, but is simply a good domestic 
story, with enough of the melodramatic in 
it to give piquancy to its plot. There is 
in it, indeed, a spirited, intellectually 
audacious young woman, the sister of a 
country parson, who is “ mad on Women’s 
Rights.’’ But the true interest of the 
story centres not on Madge Merton, but on 
her unconscious and successful rival Pearl, 
and the “ reckless ” but handsome and (in 
all important respects) good Captain Adair. 
The Captain is accused, and apparently 
with some reason, of the murder of a rela¬ 
tive, and his wife discovers the missing 
link in the evidence that is required to prove 
his innocence. All this is, of course, essen¬ 
tially commonplace. But the story is clearly, 
simply, and skilfully told. 

Ostensibly, and indeed almost ostenta¬ 
tiously, the author of Anthea rests its claims 
to public attention not on its literary charm, 
but on its fidelity to truth. It is “ based on 
facts related to me by a friend,” and the 
descendants of the unfortunate heroine are 
“still resident in Egypt.” It is just as 
well, perhaps, that M. Cassavetti takes this 
view; for his book exhibits none of what 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has styled “ the 
golden art of Mr. Stevenson ” in dealing 
with the historic past, and, if he has Byronic 
sympathies, he has not Byronic passion. It 
contains too many passages which read like 
the “ fashionable announcements ” that 
appear in very provincial newspapers, and 
of which this may be taken as a specimen : 
“A few years later, a very pretty Con¬ 
stantinople Greek girl, Euphrosyne, sent 
Cupid’s darts after Kyrios Demetrius 
Waliery, and the marriage was soon tin fait 
accompli .” But Anthea does not profess to 
be anything more than a detailed, pains¬ 
taking, and realistic narrative of the 
adventures, during the Greek War of 
Independence, of Anthea, a Greek woman, 
chiefly after her escape from the sensualist 
and murderer Ali Pasha, who has already 
caused her husband Aristides to bo made 
away with. The very fidelity of the narra¬ 
tive to fact gives it an undoubted interest, 
which is sustained from beginning to end. 
The tone of the book is thoroughly healthy. 


Anthea is sustained in all her troubles by 
a Christian fortitude which is obviously 
quite genuine. 

William Wallace. 


SOME GENEALOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Westminster School Itegister, from 1764 to 
1883. Compiled and edited, with biographical 
notes, by G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. 
Stenning. With Appendices. (Macmillans.) 
As genealogists know, there is already in 
existence a list of the Queen’s Scholars of St. 
Peter’s College, Westminster, compiled by 
Joseph Welch in 1852, and commonly known 
as Alumni Westmonasterienses. The present 
volume in an extension of that for the period 
specified, by the inclusion of Town Boys, and 
by the incorporation of fuller personal details 
abouttheQueen’s Scholars, drawn from a variety 
of sources mentioned in the preface. More 
fortunate than Mr. C. W. Holgate for Win¬ 
chester, the editors have been able to obtain 
some of the MS. admission books of former 
headmasters, though there is still a deplorable 
gap between 1788 and 1806, which is in part 
supplied by Lilly white’s record of the boys who 
played against Eton at Lords in the early years 
of the century. Of the tables given in the 
Appendices, the most interesting is that record¬ 
ing the numbers of the school at different 
times. It would seem that the maximum of 
324 boys was reached in 1818, and the minimum 
of 77 in 1843. In 1883, out of a total of 233 
(the largest for sixty years), Queen’s Scholars 
numbered 40, boarders 68, half-boarders 50, 
and home boarders 75. The great epoch of 
Westminster history, when Warren Hastings, 
and Impey, Cowper, Churchill, Colman, and 
Cumberland, were all at school together, does 
not fall within the present period. But the 
Indian connexion has always been strong; 
and hero may be found no less than 
six sons of Sir Elijah Impey, on the same page 
with two stepsons of Warren Hastings, named 
Imhoff. It is impossible to turn over these 
pages without being struck by the faithfidness 
of families to their old school, and by the 
large proportion of the aristocratic element in 
former times. We have counted no less than 
fourteen Russells, all certainly of the Bedford 
stock—though we notice that Lord John left 
after barely six months; twelve Pagets, of 
the Anglesey stock; eight Cockses, of the 
Somers stock; seven Wrottesleys; and four 
Grosvenors. Still more notable is the long 
list of seventeen Phillimores—not yet ex¬ 
hausted ; of twenty-seven Markhams; and of 
seven Watkin Williams-Wynns. Those better 
acquainted than ourselves with the traditions 
of the school could doubtless discover many 
similar series. We will only add two names 
that have caught our eye side by sido—a son of 
Mr. Seymour Haden, and a brother of Mr. Rider 
Haggard (whose father’s Christian name is here 
spelt “Ryder”). It remains to say that the 
editors appear to have done their work 
excellently. They have evidently spared no 
pains in identifying persons, and in collecting 
the primary facts of their lives. The method 
is clear, and the printing most careful. In 
particular, we commend them for their judi¬ 
cious plan of referring to the Dictionary of 
National Biography. We hope that they will 
be able to unearth sufficient materials to carry 
their work back over an earlier period. 

Modern English Biography. By Frederio 
Boase. Yol. i., A—H. (Truro: Netherton & 
Worth.) It is difficult to describe briefly the 
character of this remarkable work. According 
to its sub-title, it contains “ many thousand 
concise memcirs of persons who have died since 
the year 1850, with an index of the most 
interesting matter.” It forms, therefore, a 


record of English obituaries during the last 
forty years, and may also be regarded as a 
biographical dictionary of all who attained any 
measure of celebrity during the middle of the 
present century. The total number of names 
in this volume is nearly 8000, from which it 
may be inferred that the net has been very 
widely cast. The materials must have been for 
the most part newspaper notices, transactions 
of learned societies, and books of reference. 
But the compiler has been careful to verify his 
sources of information. Besides the principal 
events in the life, he gives, wherever possible, 
the date of birth, the parentage, the place of 
death, and a record of the portraits. His 
catholicity is so comprehensive as to include 
cricketers, jockeys, prizefighters, and murderers. 
We even find mention of 3uch a man ns Joseph 
Gillman, who fought under Rodney in the 
West Indies, was one of the ringleaders in the 
mutiny at the Nore, took part in the forlorn 
hope at the siege of Seringapatam, sustained 
a compound fracture of both legs in the Battle 
of the Nile, and yet survived until 1855. Or, 
ag;ain, take the strange career of Thomas 
Hiden, alias Green, who betrayed the Cato- 
street conspirators in 1820, for which he 
received an appointment at Somerset House 
and a pension, and who finally himself com¬ 
mitted murder and suicide forty-nine years 
afterwards. These are only examples of the 
out-of-the-way information which Mr. Boase 
has accumulated, and of which a general idea 
may be gathered from a glance at his index. 
Here will be found special headings for actors, 
astronomers, engineers, explorers, painters and 
sculptors, physicians and surgeons; while 
special pains have been devoted to such obscure 
matters as pseudonyms, initials, changes of 
name, &o. Enough has been said to prove 
that this book (especially, when completed by a 
second volume) will be simply invaluable to all 
those who are curious to obtain accurate details 
about the minor celebrities of the past genera¬ 
tion. It remains to add that it has been 
printed with extreme accuracy, and that the 
edition is limited to 250 copies. 

English Army Lists anil Commission Registers, 
1661-1714. Edited by Charles Dalton. Yol. I., 
1661-1685. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) Mr. 
Dalton, author of a painstaking life of Viscount 
Wimbledon, who commanded the illfatea ex¬ 
pedition to Cadiz under James I., has here 
undertaken a task that might well daunt a 
less enthusiastic student. That task is no less 
than to compile from original sources a register 
of all commissions in the English army, from 
the accession of Charles II. down to the year 
when the official Army List began to appear. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the labour of 
examining and collating the series of documents 
concerned, which are preserved mainly (though 
not entirely) at the Record Office; but it is 
equallydifficultto express the gratitude which all 
future historians and genealogists will owe to 
the author. We have here lists of officers 
at different times, and also a record of all 
commissions signed during the years specified. 
Biographical facts are appended to the 
names, and there is a full index. The first 
list, for 1661, happens to be particularly full. 
It includes not only the Life Guards, the Horse 
Guards (commanded by the last Earl of Oxford), 
the Foot Guards, the Duke of Albemarle's 
Regiment of Foot (the Coldstreams), and the 
Tangier Regiment (the Second Queen’s), but 
also the commanders of the garrisons from Scil.y 
to Berwick-on-Tweed. Amongthe commissions 
may be seen the ensigney of John Churchill 
(1667): his promotion to lieutenant-colonel in 
1675. for his gallantry at the sieges of Nimeguen 
and Maestricht, when serving under the French 
king; and his appointment to command a 
regiment of dragoons in 1683, when he 
nominated a brother to be liis chaplain. In a 
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note (p. xvii.) we hear of the commission 
appointing the Duke of Monmouth to be 
captain-general, in which the phrase, “our 
most entirely beloved natural son, was altered 
by erasing the word italicised, and thecommission 
was then cancelled altogether to appease the 
Duke of York’s anger. Here, too, is the com¬ 
mission whioh the Duchess of Cleveland 
obtained for young Wycherley in Buckingham’s 
regiment, and which the poet only held for a 
week. 

A Guide to Books and MSS. relating to 
Heraldry and Genealogy. By George Gatfield. 
(Mitchell & Hughes.) So far as we have been 
able to ascertain, Mr. Gatfield is only known 
as the author of two little volumes of poems 
and tales published as long ago as 1866. From 
internal evidence, we should assume him to he 
specially well acquainted with the MSS. de¬ 
partment of the British Museum. He has here 
compiled a work whioh on every page shows 
mar k s of prodigious research, but which will 
not (we fear) prove of commensurate utility to 
fellow-labourers. In the first plaoe, it consists 
solely of a catalogue of titles, without sufficient 
indication of the' contents. In the second 
place, it is arranged upon principles so difficult 
to follow that an occasional inquirer may very 
well search in vain for something that is really 
there. But, in justice to Mr. Gatfield, it is 
fair to give a more particular account of what 
he has done. The book consists of 634 pages, 
closely printed in double columus, with a full 
index, but no explanatory preface. The con¬ 
tents are arranged under more than forty 
headings, whioh are not always mutually 
exclusive. For example, there are three 
separate sections for pedigrees, for nobility and 
gentry, and for family histories. Parish registers 
and wills are each disposed of in two pages. 
On the other hand, the sections dealing with 
heraldry and armour, with sepulchral monu¬ 
ments, and with ceremonials and processions, 
contain a great deal of condensed information 
not easily to be found elsewhere. Each county 
of England is treated separately, with rigorous 
regard for locality, so that the Inns of Court, the 
College of Physicians, and Westminster School 
must belooked for under “London”—but where¬ 
abouts under “ London ” only experience oan j 
teach. There is a special chapter for India, 
which includes some strange entries, but omits 
Prinsep’s Record of Services of Madras Civilians 
(1885), and Ghose’s Indian Chiefs, Rajas, and 
Zamiiidars (2 vols. Calcutta, 1879, 1881)—the 
latter a very curious and instructive book, at 
least for Bengal. The section relating to 
America is exceptionally copious, though here 
again the order of citation is perplexing. Only 
two genealogical works are cited for Canada, 
excluding those about Nova Scotia baronets. 
Each country of continental Europe has its 
own chapter, excepting Turkey and Greece. 
And, finally, that we may conclude with pure 
praise, the compiler deserves credit for the care 
with which he describes genealogical documents 
in private possession. 

Me. C. Lancelot Shadwell —who is known 
not only as a translator of Dante, but also for 
his devotion to the university archives—has 
just published (London: Henry Frowde) the 
first volume of a Registrum Orielense, dealing 
only with the Commoners of the college from 
1500 to 1700. In another volume, he promises 
to give a list of all the fellows, with fuller 
personal details. Oriel differs from other 
colleges at Oxford in having had no scholars 
upon its original foundation. They were 
introduced less than forty years ago by the 
first University Commission. Its fellowships, 
therefore, were always “ open,” though con¬ 
fined to certain dioceses; and to this circum¬ 
stance is due the reputation of its common- 
room during the first half of the present 


century. The undergraduates used to consist 
only of Commoners; and Mr. Shadwell is 
careful to distinguish the three classes, of 
Batellers (under whom are included exhibi¬ 
tioners); Commoners proper, who correspond 
to Pensioners at Cambridge; and Commen- 
sales, or Fellow-Commoners — an order now 
extinct. Oriel was founded in 1326 ; but Mr. 
Shadwell is unable to give the name of any 
Commoner before 1500, and then only that of 
the author of The Ship of Fools, on the authority 
of Antony Wood, For seventy years later, the 
only regular list is that of the exhibitioners 
on the Carpenter (or Antony) and Dudley 
foundations. The latter were generally north- 
countrymen, and used to migrate to Queen’s 
College, where their subsequent history is to 
be traced as scholars and fellows. During the 
whole of the two centuries oovered by this 
volume, it would seem that no trustworthy book 
of admissions was made. By far the most import¬ 
ant source is, of course, the University Register, 
which has been edited for the Oxford Historical 
Society by Messrs. Boase and Clark. Of the 
College books, the bursar’s accounts only begin 
to be of use after 1600; but a good deal of 
information has been gleaned from the record 
of benefactions to the plate-chest and the 
library. In turning over the pages, we have 
been struok by the large proportion of names 
from the West of England and from Wales. 
Among the former, we may mention Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose connexion with Oriel is attested 
by a list of members supplied to the University 
authorities in 1572 ; a Copleston, of Copleston, 
who matriculated in 1607 ; and William Prynne, 
both a member and a tenant of the college 
(at Swanswick), who bequeathed to the library 

‘ ‘ My Ocham upon the Sentences, Saint Briget’s 
Revelations, Laurentius Surius his Councils in four 
tomes, and one .of each sort of my own printed 
books which they yet want.” 

Mr. Shadwell does not tell us whether these 
books, and other bequests which he mentions, 
are still to be found in the college library. 
Though he does sometimes trace the destination 
of donations of plate, melted down and again 
inscribed with the original donor’s name, e.g., 
Sir Henry Purefoy, in 1671, gave a tankard, 
weighing just short of 90 ounces, which was 
exchanged, in 1806, for a cruet-stand. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the volume shows 
everywhere marks of laborious research and of 
careful editing. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Sir M. E. Grant Duff is 
writing a little book on M. Renan, with whom 
he had an intimate acquaintance, dating back 
to 1859. 

Me. Leslie Stephen’s new volume of essays, 
entitled An Agnostic’s Apology, will be published 
on Thursday next, January 27. 

Mb. J. Addington Symonds is passing 
through the press a new edition of his Studies 
of Greek Poets, in two volumes (A. & C. Black). 
The two series, which are now out of circula¬ 
tion, will be recombined in chronological order, 
and a chapter on Herondas, with English 
versions of the Mimiambi, will be added. He 
hopes also to publish a “ Study of Walt 
Whitman” in a small book dealing with the 
thinker and writer rather than the man. Mr. 
J. C. Nimmo has accepted this essay, and it 
will probably be illustrated with reproductions 
from photographs of the American poet and 
his home. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish in a few 
days the Japanese play written by Sir Edwin 
Arnold during his recent residence in Tokyo. 
Its title is Adzuma; or, The Japanese Wile; 
and it oonsists of four acts and many scenes, 


the action taking place at Kyoto, the ancient 
capital of the empire. It will be issued only at 
a net prioe. 

A volume of verses by Mr. W. H. Mallock 
is now in the press, and will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Go. There 
will also he a limited large-paper edition. 

Messes. W. Blackwood & Sons will pub¬ 
lish in the course of next month Recollections of 
an Egyptian Princess, by her English Governess, 
being a record of five years’ residence at the 
court of Ismail Pasha. It will be in two 
volumes, illustrated with portraits. 

The next volume in Mr. John Murray’s 
series of “ University Extension Manuals ” will 
be The Rise, of the British Dominion in India, 
from the early days of the East India Com¬ 
pany, by Sir Alfred Lyall. It will be accom¬ 
panied with ooloured maps. 

Under the title of Annals of an Old Manor 
House, Mr. Frederic Harrison has written an 
historical and descriptive account of Sutton 
Place, in Surrey, about mid-way between 
Guildford and Woking. The volume will be 
illustrated from original drawings by Messrs. 
W. Lukis, Jun., W. Niven, and C. Foster 
Hayward. 

The reprint of Holland’s version of Camden's 
Britannia, announced to appear in the ‘ ‘ Camden 
Library,” is nearly ready for press. The editor’s 
plan is to give a faithful reprint of the work, 
annotated solely from contemporary literature 
and monuments. 

Behind the Door, a detective story, by Mr. 
Edmund Downey, will appear in serial form 
early next month, through Messrs. Tillotson’s 
syndicate. A volume of nautical yarns, by the 
same author, entitled The Land Smeller, will 
be issued in a few days by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey. 

Me. T. Fishes Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately a second edition, in two volumes, of 
Sixty Years of an Agitator's Life, being the 
reminiscences of Mr. G. J. Holyoake. 

Me. Walter Jerbold, who has been for 
some time past gathering materials for a bio¬ 
graphy of his grandfather, Douglas Jerrold, 
would be grateful for the loan of any of his 
letters. They may be sent to 21 Great College - 
street, Westminster. 

The first edition of The Gothenburg System : 
What it is and how it works, published by the 
Church of England Temperance 8ooiety, was 
exhausted on the day of publication. A second 
edition is now in the press, and will be ready 
in a few days. 

The British Record Society has taken advan¬ 
tage of the Companies Acts, and become an 
incorporated body under the title of the 
“ British Record Society, Limited.” The signa¬ 
tories to the memorandum of association are— 
The Marquess of Bute and Dumfries, Mr. G. E. 
Cokayne (Norroy King of Arms), Mr. B. G. 
Lake, Mr. C. H. A thill (Richmond Herald), 
Mr. Walter C. Renshaw, Mr. John Collett, and 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs. All the profits will 
be devoted to the objects of the society. Part 
50 of the “Index Library” will be issued 
immediately, containing the first instalment of 
Dorsetshire without Blandford. 

We believe that the largest private collection 
of books in India, and also the only great 
free public library in that country, is that 
which has been formed by a brother of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. It contains altogether 
more than 10,000 volumes, of which about 2000 
are in Sanskrit, Gujarathi, and Marathi. The 
remainder form the English collection, of which 
a classified catalogue has been printed. It is 
noteworthy that not only the donor of the 
library, but also the members of the 
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committee, the author of the cata¬ 
logue, and the printers, are all alike 
natives. It is right to say that the cata¬ 
logue is not compiled on rules that would 
be approved by the Library Association. 
First, we have the Oriental collection of books 
relating primarily to India, arranged under 
eleven headings. Among these we notice not 
only all the modern standard works, but also 
suen rare or handsome books as Ovington’s 
Voyage to Surat (1696), Daniel’s Oriental Scenery, 
Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, &c. The author’s 
name, full title, and date of publication are 
carefully set out. Then follows the general 
collection, whore fiction not unjustifiably 
occnpies the largest share. But useful arts are 
also well represented; for the compiler of the 
catalogue is also the principal of a successful 
Technical Institute. The rules for the use 
of the library are very liberal, being modelled 
on those ox our own municipal institutions; 
and we have been pleased to learn that the 
number of readers and borrowers amounts to 
some hundreds every week. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The forthcoming number of the Century will 
have for frontispiece a portrait of Tennyson, 
after the Myall photograph, with a facsimile 
of two lines from “ Locksley Hall.” A paper, 
by Dr. H. Van Dyke, who knew the poet, will 
also appear. 

In the February number of the Leisure Hour 
■will be begun a series of papers by Mrs. Bishop 
(Isabella Bird), entitled “ Among the Tibetans,” 
with illustrations from photographs. The same 
number will also contain an article by Mr. 
Edward Whymper, summarising the results of 
Mr. W. M. Conway’s recent mountaineering 
expedition in the Himalayas. 

The first of a series of papers on ‘‘The 
Achievements of Cavalry,” by Sir Evelyn 
Wood, will appear in the United, Service 
Magazine for February. In this paper is 
described how a cavalry regiment extricated a 
defeated infantry brigade, saved several 
batteries of artillery, and checked the ad¬ 
vance of 5000 men. 

Mr. Kelr-Hardie has written a paper in 
reply to Prof. W. G. Blaikie, on ‘‘The Church 
and Social Problems,” which will appear in the 
February number of the Thinker. 

The Bev. S. Baring Gould has written a 
serial story, entitled “ Oroefadal ; or, The 
Iceland Farers,” of which the first instalment 
will appear in the February number of Boys, 
with illustrations by Mr. Stanley L. Wood. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 

Prof. Cayley, we regret to state, has been 
compelled by ill health to issue a notice that 
he will be unable to lecture at Cambridge 
during this term. He had intended to con¬ 
tinue his course of lectures, twice a week, on 
" Pure Mathematics.” 

Prof. J. W. Hales, Clark lecturer in 
English literature at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, proposes to deliver during the present 
term a course of six lectures upon “ Chaucer,” 
on Saturdays, beginning to-day. 

Prof. Lumley, the new occupant of the Lady 
Margaret chair of divinity at Cambridge, an¬ 
nounces two courses of lectures for this term, on 
“ Creeds and Documents illustrative of them,” 
Md on “ The English Articles, illustrated by 
Contemporary Confessions.” 

Messrs. Macmillans announce for imme- 
mate publication The City State of Greek and 
nman Antiquity, by Mr. W. W. Fowler, sub- 
wetor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Mr. L. Cobbett has been appointed demon¬ 
strator in pathology at Cambridge, in succes¬ 
sion to Dr. E. Lloyd Jones. 

Mr. F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, has been appointed professor 
of history at University College, London, in 
succession to Mr. E. Spencer Beesly. 

At the meeting of Convocation of the 
University of London, held on Tuesday, the 
scheme for a reconstitution of the university, 
submitted by the annual committee, was adopted 
with general approval. The only proposal 
which met with serious opposition was that 
empowering the university to grant degrees in 
divinity, subject to the condition that the 
examinations should be confined to the testing 
of knowledge. The general object of the 
scheme was to add to the existing purposes for 
which the university is incorporated 
“the organisation of regular and liberal edu¬ 
cation throughout the British empire, and especially 
in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, and the 
advancement of knowledge and original research.” 
Important changes' were proposed in the 
constitution of the senate, so as to give repre¬ 
sentation to the faculties of the university, 
to educational institutions, and also to the 
municipal bodies of London. It was further 
proposed to establish a university professoriate, 
with lecture-rooms, laboratories, and libraries, 
in a centralised position. 

Prof. Stuart Poole will give a course of 
eight lectures on “ The Sources of Greek Art ” 
at University College on Mondays at 2.30 p.m., 
beginning on January 23, and eight lectures 
on “ Greek Coins ” on Tuesdays, at the same 
hour, beginning on January 24 ; and Mr. 
Kennedy will give lectures on ‘ ‘ Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy ” on Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., beginning on 
January 25. Prof. Poole will also continue 
his course on “ Hieroglyphs” : “ Elementary,” 
on January 25, at 11.30 a.m. ; “Advanced,” 
on January 30, at 5 p.m. Visits to the 
British Museum, &c., will be announced. 

Prof. H. Lallemand will deliver a course 
of six lectures upon “French Literature” at 
University College on alternate Fridays at 
8.30 p.m., beginning on January 20. The 
lectures will be given in French, and are free to 
the public. 

Emeritus Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, 
has been presented with a portrait of himself, 
painted by Sir George Keid. The occasion was 
the celebration of his golden wedding, which 
took place last April. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
a dirge. 

Lovb that crownest the spring, 

Sweet love crowned i’ the prime ! 

Poets did ever sing 
In their musical rhyme; 

And in musical rhyme 
Tell that old grief is stirred 

To anguish at this time 
By a jubilant bird. 

All the singing is done 
Now, and the summer is sped ; 

All the harvest is won, 

Winter is with us instead. 

Winter Is with me instead, 

Waiting till I shall go on : 

Winter of all summers dead, 

Autumn of days that are gone ! 

Wail it from hill and fell, 

Sob it through wooded plain, 

One who loved all things well 
Never shall come again ! 

Never shall come again ! 

Far off the echo dies— 

Where the sky meets the main 
Fail us our weeping eyes. 

K. B. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Some fifty pages of the current number of 
Folk-Lore (David Nutt) are taken up with an 
article by Mr. Whitley Stokes, giving a text, 
with translation, of the copy of the 
Dinnschenchas in the Bodleian Library. The 
Dinnschenchas is a collection of legends, in 
Middle-Irish prose and verse, about the names 
of noteworthy places in Ireland — plains, 
mountains, ridges, cairns, lakes, rivers, rapids, 
fords, estuaries, islands, and so forth. It is 
proved, bv philological evidence, to be a com¬ 
pilation of tho twelfth century, though some of 
the metrical materials may possibly be older. 
But the folk-lore contained therein is ancient 
Irish, absolutely unaffected by any foreign 
influence. Mr. Stokes not only gives a critical 
text, but also adds notes of identification and 
an index of places. Another article worthy of 
notice is that entitled “ Recent Greek Archaeo¬ 
logy and Folk-lore,” in which Mr. Cecil Smith 
explains how recent excavations have thrown 
light upon Greek ideas of the dead and the 
future state, their burial customs, and those 
manifold habits and institutions which depend 
thereon. We have also the first instalment of 
some Balochi tales, orally collected by Mr. 
M. L. Dames, of the Punjab Civil Service; and 
an article in which Mr. 6. J. Billson seeks to 
prove that the hunting of the hare at Easter in 
various parts of England may be the survival 
of the practice of sacrificing a hare in spring¬ 
time, whether as a tribal totem or as a spirit of 
vegetation. 


A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
PETER OF BLOIS. 

Dr. Giles, the latest editor of the works of 
Peter of Blois, supposed that he died in or soon 
after 1200 (see Petri Blesensis Opera, Oxford, 
1847, vol. i., p. x.), and an entry in the Close 
Rolls shows that he died before May 20, 1212 
(see Hardy, Rot. Litt. Claus., 1833, vol. 1, 
p. 117). But the year of his death does not 
seem to have been fixed within twelve years, 
nor does it seem to have been shown by any 
evidence external to his own letters that he 
survived 1200. 

The following charter (of which the substance 
is already in print, Hist. Manuscr. Rep., 1876, 
vol. v.), is accordingly set out in ertenso as 
bearing on the question. 

“Univcrsis ad quospraesens scriptum pervenerit 
A[lardus] Decanus Ecclesiae Sancti Pauli Lon- 
donieneis et ejusdem ecclesiae capitulum salutem 
in Domino. Noverit Universitas vestra quod nos 
donationem et concessionem quam venerabilis 
Dominus uoster Willelmus Londoniensis Episcopus 
fecit Adae fllio Nicholai de triginta aons terrae 
quas Robertas de Marigny tenuit apud Suwodc in 
excambium terrae suae quam ipse Adam habuit in 
parco de Cnundene et praeterea de tribus acris 
terrae apud Suwode quas Rogerus de Hadham 
tenuit in exkambium prati quod pertinebat ad 
terrain praedicti Robert! apud Chelmersford secun¬ 
dum quod in carta ejusdem Domini nostri Willelmi 
Londoniensis Episcopi quam ipse Adam hide habet 
et quam inspexhnus continetur gratam et ratam 
habemus et earn praesenti scripto et Sigilli nostri 
testimonio confirmamus Hiis testibus A[lardo] 
Decano Petro Blesensi Archidiacono Londoniensi 
Ricardo Archidiacono Essexiae Ricardo Archidia¬ 
cono Coleoestriae Benedicto Praecentore Londo¬ 
niensi Roberto de Clifford Magistro Rogero Capel- 
lano Ricardo Juniore Gilleberto Banastre Braund 
Johaune de Sancto Laurentio Henrico de Civitate 
Willelmo de Potema Raunulfo de Besanc Ricardo 
de Camera.” 

This Charter confirms a Deed made by William 
Bishop of London (William de S. Mere l’Eglise), 
who was consecrated May 23, 1199, and re¬ 
signed his see Jan. 25 or 26, 1221. 

Of the witnesses, Alardus, the Dean of the 
Charter, first appears as Dean in an undated 
document, probably a day or two subsequent 
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to March 25, 1204. Alardus apparently suc¬ 
ceeded Ralph de Dioeto, who died November 22, 
1202, or perhaps 1203 (see Stubbs, Introduction 
to Ralph de Dioeto, in the Rolls Series, vol. i., 
pp. Iran , lxxxiii.), and himself died August 14, 

Richard, Arohdeaoon of Essex (sc. Riohard 
de Heghams) was one of the witnesses of the 
appointment of Precentor Benedict de Sansetun 
(Newoourt i., p. 97) in 1204, and occurs as 
Archdeacon as late as 1214, but not so late 
as 1218. 

Benedict, Precentor of London, is Benedict 
de Sansetun, who was appointed Precentor by 
William de S. Mere l’Eghse in 1204, after (and 
probably very soon after) King John had 
granted (March 26,1204), the Church of Sordig 
(Shoreditch) as an endowment of the Pre- 
centorship (see Newcourt’s Repertorium, vol. i., 
1708, p. 97), and became Bishop of Rochester 
in 1213. 

The extreme limits of the date of this Charter 
to which Peter of Blois was a party would, 
therefore, seem to be fixed by the attestations 
within the year 1204, after March 26 (deter¬ 
mined by the date of the above appointment of 
Benedict), and 1212, before May 20 (determined 
by the Close Rolls entry respecting Peter of 
Blois above cited). 

It must not h« forgotten that Dr. Stubbs, 
with his usual accuracy, has observed the 
survival of Peter of Blois till 1204. The latest 
date assigned to any letter of Peter of Blois 
by Giles appears to be 1199; but, in his Ralph 
de Dioeto (p. lxxxi., footnote), Dr. Stubbs cites 
a letter of Peter of Blois, No. 217 (op. ed., 
Giles II. 170), to Innocent III., referring to 
the foundation of the above Precentorship, 
which on the same page (lxxxi.) Dr. Stubbs 
dates as anno 1204. 

Still, it seems not superfluous (since some 
doubts have been expressed as to the genuine¬ 
ness of these letters, and the biography itself 
is far from clear) to point out that Peter of 
Blois’ existence m 1204 is proved under the 
capitular seal of St. Paul’s by an instrument 
made in that year, and that this concurrent 
independent evidence of date is strong to sub¬ 
stantiate the letter No. 217. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE REAL CHARACTER AND THE IMPORTANCES 
OP THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRA8. 

IL 

Athenaeum Club. 

In a previous letter you have allowed me to 
discuss the character and importance of the First 
Book of Esdras. I should like to prosecute the 
question I have raised somewhat further. 

If it be true (and it seems to me to be the only 
workable theory) that the First Book of Esdras 
represents the Septuagint text of the same work 
which, in the Hebrew Bibles, is kuown as the 
Book of Ezra, and of which a Greek translation 
by Theodotion, or some other person, also occurs 
in the older Greek Biblical Codices, some interest¬ 
ing results seem to follow. 

First. That Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
were once a continuous work has been argued 
and has been accepted by critics of all schools, 
orthodox and the reverse. The matter is 
put beyond doubt if our conclusion is right; 
for the text of Esdras begins with what is a part 
of the Second of Chronicles in our Bibles, and 
goes on without a break right through the 
narrative constituting the first chapter of Ezra. 
Nor does it contain the reduplication which in 
our Bibles causes the last two verses of Chronicles 
and the first two of Ezra to be alike. The first 
of Esdras also passes without a break from what 
in onr Bibles is in the Book of Ezra to the Book 
of Nehemiah. This is at once explained if we 
treat Esdras I. as a section taken out of a once 
continuous work comprising Chronicles I. and II., 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. It also follows that the 
division of the once continuous work into its 
several sections most be dated after the Septuagint 
translation was made, and not before, as it has been 
customary to argue by those who have treated 
the Greek Ezra as a part of the Septuagint This 
division is very probably traceable to the Rabbi 
Akiba, who, it would seem, from many considera¬ 
tions, fixed the “ Urtext,” or Mother MS., whose 
readings were afterwards so carefully preserved by 
the Masorets. One of the beat evidences of the 
existence of such a Mother MS, from which all 
the Masoretic copies were derived, is the redupli¬ 
cation of the verses already named, which shows 
how carefully even the obvious mistakes of the 
text were preserved. The same mistakes were 
also preserved, so far as we can see, in the trans¬ 
lation by Aquila, the pupil of Rabbi Akiba, 
and by Theodotion. 

Secondly. If our contention be right, it seems 
to follow that not only Ezra, but also Chronicles 
and Nehemiah as we have them in our Bibles, 
represent not the Septuagint text of those books, 
but the later translations; and if we are to find 
some materials for judging of the Septuagint 
text of those books, we must turn to those por¬ 
tions of them which survive in the First Book 
of Esdras. 

Thirdly. If our contention be right, it follows 
that, whoever it was who fixed this “ Urtext,” he 
arranged the fragments from different sources 
which make up the first few chapters of Ezra in 
a different order to that of the Septuagint text. 
This is not unnatural The chronology of the 
century following the return from the 
Captivity is full of difficulty, and cannot, 
in fact, be reconciled with the statements 
in the book of Ezra as we have it, without 
some very forced and improbable conjectures. 
This must have been present to those who studied 
the originally continuous work Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah; and it is not surprising, therefore, that 


Again,, if we compare the narrative in Ezra 
with that in Esdras I. we shall find that one very 
puzzling statement in the former book is not 
m the latter at all. The statement I refer to 
is contained in the latter part of verse 9 
and in verse 10 oi chapter iv. of Ezra. I have 
printed in italics the portion which is not found 
m Esdras. 

“ Kehnm, the chancellor, and Shimshai, the scribe, 
wrote a letter against Jerusalem to Art&xerxes, the 
King, in this sort, Then wrote Kehnm, the chan¬ 
cellor, and Shimshai, the scribe, and the rest of their 
companions : the Dinaites and the ApharsathchUes, 
the Tarpelites, the Apharsites, the ArehsrUes, the 
Babylonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaitee, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the great 
Osnapper brought aroer and set in the city of Samaria, 
and in the rest of the country beyond the river and su 
forth." 

The statement is full of difficulty, and I should 
like to revert to it on another occasion. It is, 
at all events, curious to find it omitted both in 
the text of Esdras I. and also in the Narrative of 
Josephus; and it would seem, therefore, not to 
have been in the Septuagint, and is apparently 
a late Targum which has crept into the text. 

Lastly, the most important and most interest¬ 
ing variant between the books of Ezra and 
of Esdras I. is the inclusion in the latter of the 
beautiful story of Darius and the three young 
men. This brings me, however, to a more diffi¬ 
cult and more polemical part of the question, 
and I will reserve its discussion for another 
communication. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


A BASQUE VERSION OF GENESIS AND PART OF 
EXODUS IN THE LIBRARY OF SHIRBURN 
CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE. 

Jesus College, Oxford: Jan. 9,1893. 

During a short stay last summer in the Basses 
Pyrenees, not far from the Basque district of 
Labourd, I became aware of a widespread 
curiosity among Basque scholars to learn some¬ 
thing about the MSS. in their language belonging 
to Lord Macclesfield, and of an equally wide¬ 
spread desire that the contents should, if possible, 
be published. The curiosity had been whetted 
and the desire for publication increased by some 
valuable notes by Prof. Rhys which appeared in 
the Academy of September 13, 1884, followed 
by a letter from the late Prince L-L. Bonaparte in 
the Academy of November 8 of the same year. 

M. Vinson, in his standard work Essai d’une 
Bibliographie de la Langue Basque, gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the MSS. founded on the information 
afforded by the Academy, but he has fallen into 
some mistakes which it is necessary to correct. 
M. Vinson states that the MSS. are three in 
number, viz.:— 

1. A fragment of a Basque translation of 
the Old Testament 
' 2. A Basque Grammar. 

3. A Latin-Basque Dictionary. 

Of the last two he gives a brief but accurate 
account, though he does not state that the 
dictionary is incomplete, containing only the 
letters A, B, and part of C. But his description 
of the first is not satisfactory or even intelligible. 
He begins by giving Prof. Rhys’s description 
of the MS., stating with perfect accuracy 
that it is written on 131 leaves of large paper 
(papier dlecolier). Almost immediately after this, 
it is somewhat mystifying to read, “ la traduc¬ 
tion de la Bible forme deux beaux petite volumes 
relies par Greatheed.” The cause of the dis¬ 
crepancy is not difficult to point out. There is 
in the Library at Shirbum Castle, besides the 
original MS., a transcript made in 1807 by the 
Rev. Samuel Greatheed, F.S.A. Prof. Rhys had 
described the original MS., and said nothing of 
the transcript Prince L-L. Bonaparte had 
described the transcript, and B&id nothing of the 


some attempt at rearrangement was made by 
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the text of the Masoretic Mother MB. 
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MS. Both descriptions are correct, bat M. 
Vinson erred in combining them into one 
narrative. In justice to M. Vinson, I may say 
that this is th« only instance I have observed ip 
his book where information obtained by corre¬ 
spondence is not given intelligibly. In a similar 
way he has to depend on correspondents for his 
description of the three copies of L^arrague’s 
New Testament known to exist in England. I 
have carefully examined these three copies—in 
the British Museum, in the Library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and in the Bodleian— 
and I find the descriptions given in the Biblio¬ 
graphic quite fall ana accurate. 

On December 13 last, by the kind permission 
of the Earl of Macclesfield, I was able to visit his 
Library. I was fortunate enough to secure the 
co-operation of the Bev. Andrew Clark, Fellow 
of Lincoln College and one of the Curators 
of the Bodleian, whose skill and experience 
is dealing with MSS. of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are well known. To him 
all technical details in what follows are due. 

(1) The original MS. of the Old Testament 
Translation is a folio volume of 138 leaves, 12j 
iechesin length by 8 in breadth. It bears the 
press mark North Library I. f. iii. There is no 
author’s name or date; but the writing is 
evidently by the same hand as the Grammar and 
Dictionary, the former of which contains, on its 
first page, “Gramaire Cantabrique faite par 
Pierre D’Vrte Min. du St. Evangile, natif de St. 
Jean de Liz de la Province de Labour,” &c. The 
rest of this quaint inscription is given by Prof. 
Rhys, and may, perhaps, be reprinted in the 
Acadzuy if a letter should be hereafter admitted 
describing the Grammar and Dictionary. The 
volume with which lam now dealing contains 
a translation of the whole of Genesis, but ends 
abruptly (on folio 131) in the middle of the 
sixth verse of Exodus xxii. The remaining 
pages are blank. It is written on both sides of 
the leaf, in double column, in a bold plain hand 
(date circa 1700). The divisions of words at the 
end of a line are very frequent and quite arbi¬ 
trary, as is also the spelling, the same word 
being variously spelled even in one line. The 
headings of the chapters begin with a large 
capital letter, sometimes ornamented with a 
flourish. Proper names begin, sometimes with a 
small, sometimes with a capital letter. The 
folios were originally numbered at the right- 
hand top comer, but some of the numbers have 
been cut off. The volume is richly bound in 
morocco with an elaborate gilt border, and on 
the front are stamped the arms of the Earl of 
Macclesfield. The binding, though magnificent, 
is to be regretted, as the binder thought more 
about producing a handsome volume than of 
preserving the MS. in its integrity. He has, 
therefore, not scrupled to cut away the margins, 
and has even occasionally clipped off the end 
(which everyone knows is the most important 
part) of a Basque word. But, on the whole, the 
M3, is in beautiful condition, and is a treasure 
of which any library may well be proud. 

(2) The transcript of the above MS. is in 
two small volumes, each of 92 leaves, (with 
the press marks, North Library, I. g 15 and I g 
16); the first volume contains the whole of 
Genesis; the second contains Exodus up to 
chapter xxii. 6, and a dissertation of 22 
pages on Basque grammar, which seems to be 
drawn chiefly from D’Urte’s dictionary ; the 
size of the volumes is 7j by 4j inches. As has 
been stated above, the transcript was made by 
Samuel Greatheed, to whom the Basque MSS. 
(with the exception of the Grammar) were lent 
by the fourth Earl of Macclesfield in 1807. M. 
Vinson’s phrase “ deux petits volumes relids par 
Greatheed ” is misleading, as it implies that the 
transcriber was also a bookbinder, whereas the 
volumes are only ordinary note-books with red 
leather covers. The worth of the transcript is 
intrinsic. True to his name, the writer makes 


few mistakes, and seems to have possessed a 
knowledge of the Basque language; this fact 
might be inferred from the accuracy of the copy, 
even if there were not the positive evidence of 
the dissertation. 

The transcript was made before the MS. was 
bound, and is, therefore, invaluable to the 
copyist, where anything in the original is lost or 
obscure. It may be asked why, as so excellent 
a transcript exists, any further copy should be 
made. The answer to this question is that even 
if these volumes could be entrusted to the 
tender mercies of a printing-office, they do not 
seem quite suitable for the purpose ; the writing 
(which is minute and clear) is on both sides of 
the paper, there are scarcely any divisions 
between the verses, while the headings of the 
chapters and the lists of contents are not written 
in their proper places, but as notes, often at the 
bottom of the page. The original MS. has 
characteristics, which should be reproduced as 
far as possible in print. 

Such is a full description of the Old Testament 
MS. and its transcript. A few points remain to 
be discussed, such as how these MSS. came to 
England and to the library they adorn, by whom 
they were written, from what version of the 
Bible the translation was made, and how it shall 
be published. It is not known how or when the 
MSS. came to England, but it is supposed that 
the writer sought refuge in this country from 
religious persecution ; that he was a Protestant 
his own description of himself implies. The 
MSS. were bequeathed to the second Earl of 
Macclesfield in 1749 (with a valuable library 
containing scientific, mathematical, and Welsh 
MSS.) by William Jones, F.R.S., father of the 
celebrated orientalist of the same name. They 
seem to have been in the possession of antiquaries 
such as Ed. Brown, Ed. Llwyd, and Mose 
Williams before William Jones acquired them. 

M. Vinson has taken great pains to find out 
the history of Pierre D'Urte ; he has explored 
the municipal records of St. Jean de Luz (where 
the name seems to have been common in the 
seventeenth century), and has selected a person 
who appears as sponsor at a baptism in 1669. 
He is very probably right, but on all these points 
more information is to be desired. 

Prince L-L. Bonaparte expressed an opinion 
that this fragment was translated from the 
Geneva Bible (in French), which Liftrrague 
used for his New Testament. This opinion is 
based partly on the a priori improbability of a 
Protestant making use of the Vulgate, and partly 
on internal evidence. It is confirmed by a 
curious mistranslation, which 1 have observed. 
In Genesis xii. 10, our A. V. runs thus, “and 
there was a famine in the land.” The Bisque 
translation has the extraordinary rendering, 
“Bagnan Emaztebat ethorri i$in yen herrira”; 
“ now there came a woman to the land.” Am I 
wrong in inferring that this mistake (which 
would doubtless have been corrected on revision) 
arose from the similarity in old French Bibles 
between the words ‘famine ’ and ‘femme ’ ?* 

The next question is, how far would this trans¬ 
lation be now intelligible to the people for whom 
it was made. On this point Prince L-L. Bonaparte, 
who knew thoroughly the Basque language and 
people, observed that the dialect “differs from the 
archaic dialect of Liyirrague, and is almost the 
same as that now in use at St. Jean de Luz.” To 
this I would add that the archaisms, such as they 
are, affect the spelling rather than the diction of 
the translation. If the Prince is right, this 
version will be intelligible to every Basque¬ 
speaking peasant in the Labonrd. 

This encourages me to hope that the Bible 
Society may be persuaded to undertake the 
publication of the MS. In doing so, the Society 


* Other peculiarities of translation confirming 
the Prince’s opinion have been observed since the 
above was written. 


would not only be publishing a literary curiosity, 
but would be offering to the Basque people a 
fragment of a noble gift designed for them about 
two hundred years ago. For this people the 
Society has hitherto done very little. So far as 
I can ascertain, it has published only one portion 
of the Old Testament in Basque—the Book of 
Ruth-(in the Souletin dialect) which is now 
out of print, no copy being left even in the 
Society’s Library! This fact seems to prove 
that the work reached the readers for whom it 
was intended; for it is hardly conceivable that 
this little book should have been bought up, 
like L : y»rrague’s New Testaments and Har- 
aneder’s Gospels, only to be destroyed. 
Whether the whole Bible was ever translated 
into Basque before the present century is a 
disputed question. The only edition known to 
exist was published in 1859 by Captain Duvoisin, 
at the expense of Prince L-L. Bonaparte. Very 
few copies were printed, and the book is now 
extremely rare; it would no doubt have been 
reprinted and distributed by those who are 
responsible for the dissemination of the Holy 
Scriptures, if it had been thought fit for the 
purpose. The excuse for the neglect of this duty 
is tne existence of so many dialects among the 
Basques It is satisfactory to learn that this 
difficulty is decreasing, and likely to decrease. 
Owing to increased facilities of travelling and 
intercourse, the dialects are becoming mutually 
more intelligible; so that the festival, which has 
hitherto been celebrated annually by two or 
three or four provinces at various centres, was 
last year held at St. Jean de Luz by the seven 
united provinces, under the comprehensive motto 
“ Zizpiak Bat.” * 

But to return to the question of the Old 
Testament fragment, it is manifestly desirable 
that it should be published without delay. If 
no English or Basque Society will undertake the 
task, some other means must be devised. I am 
now making a copy in duplicate, so that, if 
desirable, it may be printed simultaneously here 
and in Fiance. But it would be best that it 
should be published in England—if possible, at 
Oxford, in order that proofs may be readily 
corrected by the original manuscript. It would 
be possible here to have a careful and inde¬ 
pendent collation of the proofs, which would 
secure a greater degree of accuracy than could 
be attained by any individual elsewhere. 

It only remains to acknowledge with gratitude 
the courtesy of the noble owner of the MSS., 
who has always afforded every facility to 
enquirers, and on this occasion has willingly 
deposited the Old Testament MS. and the 
transcript in the Bodleian Library. 

Llewelyn Thomas. 


HENRY GLAPTHORNE. 

19, Birohaager-roid, Sooth Norwood: 

Jan. IS, 1893. 

From the pedigree in the Cambridgeshire 
Visitation of 1619, edited by Sir Thomas 
Fhillipps, there can be little doubt, I think, that 
Henry Glapthorne, the dramatist, was the son 
of Thomas Glapthorne, of Whittlesey, in the 
Isle of Ely, by his third wife, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Hatcliffe, of Hatcliffe, Lincolnshire. 
It has been conjectured that the dramatist was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London, on the 
strength of the Latin verses written in praise of 
his tragedy, Albertus Wallenstein (1639), by the 
then high-master, the younger Alexander Gill. 
In the pedigree, Henry Glapthorne is described 
as being of Corpus Cliristi College, Cambridge; 
and by the courtesy of the Registrary, I am 
able to state that he matriculated from that 
college, as a pensioner, on July 8, 1624, but 


* See an interesting article on “A Basque 
Festival” by the Rev. Wentworth Webster in the 
November number of the Anglican Church Magazine. 
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he did not apparently graduate. His elder 
half-brother, George Glapthome, ohief bailiff 
of the Liberty of the Isle of Ely, and J.P. for 
the same, who gave such dire offence to the 
Cromwellians by getting elected M.P. for Ely 
in 1654, was surety for the poet, William 
Browne, of Tavistock, on his admission to the 
Tun er Temple in Maroh, 1611-12, he having 
been himself admitted in 1611. 

Gordon Goodwin. 


dantk’s “ guizzante.” 

Btaahoe Grange, Norfolk : Jan. 17,1803. 

I should not have felt called upon to reply 
to Mr. Alger’s latest communication on the 
above subject (Academy, January 14), had it 
not been for the fact that he has seriously 
misrepresented the remarks of Benvenuto da 
Imola on the question of the Flemish embank¬ 
ments. Mr. Alger says: “ Scartazzini appears 
to be unaware that the best MS. of Benvenuto 
da Imola, the one chosen for the Florence 
edition of 1887, speaks of the dike as ' XT. 
milliaria’ in length.” Scartazzini doubtless 
was, and still is, “unaware” of anything of 
the kind; for the simple reason that Benvenuto 
says absolutely nothing about the length of the 
dike being “ XV. milliaria.” 

Mr. Alger has entirely misunderstood his 
authority. What Benvenuto does say is as 
follows :— 

“ In Flandria, quae est juxta Oceanum . . , 

fit ita fortis fluxus, quod detegit litus aliquando 
per XT. milliaria Ivor, per quimjue m.); et ita 
refluxua recoperit terram ita velociter, quod equus 
velociesime currcns non posset evadere ad terram 
a tarn impetuoeo recursu, unde aqua crescit per 
quindecim passus, et plus et minus (var. a tam 
furioso cursu, unde aqua crescit per quinque millia 
passuum, et plus et mmus aliquando). Hoc autem 
accidit notabuiter in Flandria, quia lbi est bassissi- 
mum solum plusquam in aliqua parte. . . Flan- 
drensesergopropinqui marl faciunt magnos vel altos 
aggeres, ne mare inundet et invadat eorum agros 
et domos: et cum toto hoc aliquando mare 
inundavit totam provinciatn eorum.” 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning of 
the passage. Benvenuto is simply describing 
how on the low-lying coast of Flanders the 
tide recedes to a distance of “ fifteen (or five) 
miles,” and, on turning, comes in with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity—a phenomenon which is 
familiar enough to those who have visited, say, 
Southport or the shores of the Wash. 

Mr. Alger, in his eagerness to bolster up his 
theory as to Cadsand, has most unwarrantably 
imputed to Benvenuto da Imola a statement 
which he never made. It is only charitable to 
assume that the mistake was due to careless¬ 
ness, rather than to inability to arrive at 
Benvenuto’s meaning; but in any case such a 
lapse is not calculated to inspire confidence in 
Mr. Alger’s methods as a controversialist. 

I observe that Mr. Alger quotes the Dante 
Dictionary of Poletto as an authority. I may 
take this opportunity of remarking that the 
book in question must be used with extreme 
caution, as it teems with inaccuracies of every 
description. The following may serve as 
samples:—(1) The Valdisieve (one of the 
valleys opening out of the upper end of the 
Valdarno) is described as being “ fra Pistoia e 
Lucca” (s.v. Acone). (2) The Montone is 
stated to be “ il primo dei fiumi della sinistra 
parte dell’ Apennino che non entri nel Po, e 
vada al mare con proprio corso ” (s.v. 
Aoquacheta). (3) Acre is said to be “fondata 
guile rovine dell’ antica Joppe” {s.v. Acri). 
These are by no means isolated instances. I 
have selected them as they all occur on the 
same page. 

Paget Toynbee. 


JEWISH AND INDIAN PARALLELS. 

Nervi: Jan. 10,1883. 

With reference to Mr. Gas ter’a letter under 
the above heading (Academy, January 7), I 
quite agree that the parable does not imply 
that the Prodigal Son compelled his father to 
give him a share. The father seems to have 
yielded at once. The implication whioh I 
suggested was of the right to compel a division; 
and the language, rh MPaWov nlpos, using a 
present form, ana a word which infers division, 
and therefore a rule for making division, 
seems to me more consistent with a demand 
for a right than a request for a gift. No doubt 
the implication is not very strong, especially 
in interpreting a document to which few 
authorities think themselves always justified 
in applying strict or technical rules of con¬ 
struction. 

I cannot find in the narrative anything to 
show that previously to the partition the son 
mentioned his wish to emigrate; nor can I 
find therein what makes its evident that the 
father had power to refuse the request. Of 
course, the Jewish law being as Mr. Gaster 
states it, the father had that power if the 
parable refers to Jews ; but there is nothing on 
the face of it to show this, and it may be that 
the story had come from farther East. 

The word “ give,” on which Mr. Gaster 
appears to lay some stress, does not seem 
necessarily to import voluntary gift. See the 
case of the census money (Matt. xxii. 18). 

As I under understand Mr. Gaster, the 
phases of the Kabbala which suggest a belief 
m metempsychosis are later than our Scrip¬ 
ture, a fact which increases the difficulty of 
understanding how the idea of antenatal indi¬ 
vidual sin could have occurred to the Hebrew 
disciples save in consequence of some Oriental 
communications. J. P. X. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Ju. 81 , 11.15 am. Ethioal: "What an Ethical 
Society can do," by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: "Some Phenomena and 
Illusions of the Eye,” with illustrations, by Mr. Eric 
Bruoe. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “Persia,” by Mr. 
Cedi Smith. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Types of Moral Development,” 
by Mrs. Sophie Bryant. 

Monday, Jan. 38, 7 p.m. London Institution: “Pepys’s 
Diary and its Musical Notes,” illustrated, by Prof. 
Bridge. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ What is Architecture, 
and how oan it be advanoed,” I., by Mr. Q. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Sensation and the Third 
Dimension in Prof. Jamee’a Psychology,” by Mr. B. 
Bosananet. 

Tuesday, Jan. 34, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Functions 
of the Cerebellum,” II., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Gas Power for 
Electric Lighting,” by Mr. J. E. Dowson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The Theory of Storiation 
in Art,” by Mr. Hugh Btannus. 

Wednesday, Jan. 86, 8 p.m. Geological: 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: " The Fine Arts in Relation 
to the Sanitary Condition of our Great Cities,” by Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss. 

Thursday, Jan. 36, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Tennyson,” 
II., by Canon Ainger. 

6 p.m. London Institution: Travers Lecture, “ Elec¬ 
tric Lighting, III., Accessories and Meters,” by Prof. 
Silvanus Thompson. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “ Architecture,” IL. by 
Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Electrioal Engineers: Presidential Address, 
by Mr. W. H.Preeoe. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 37, 6 p.m. Physical: “ Japanese Magio 
Mirrors,” by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson; " The Per¬ 
ception of Colour,” by Mr. W. F. Stanley: "Recent 
Determinations of Molecular Refraction and Dispersion,” 
by Dr. J. M. Gladstone. 

7.30 pjn. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, " The 
Disposal of Town Refuse by Burning,” by Mr. A. S. 
Bntterworth. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, “ The 
Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations,” m , by Prof. W. C. Unwin. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: "The Just-Pexoeptible 
Difference,” by Mr. Francis Galton. 

Saturday, Jan. 38, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : "Expression 
and Design in Music,” IL, illustrated, by Prof. C. H. H. 
Parry. 

8.46 pjn. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


8CIENCE. 

PLATO IN POLAND. 

0 Logic» Platona. By W. Lutodawski. 

Vol. I., Krakow, 1891 ; Yol. II., 

Warsaw, 1892. 

Platonic studies are making their way. 
Evidence of an extended interest in the 
subject is springing up in the most 
unexpected quarters. The Bibliotheca 
Platonica, a series of papers printed and 
published at Osceola, u.S.A., by Mr. 
Johnson, gave proof of an enthusiasm 
which, if not always perfectly enlightened, 
was genuine and warm. And in the work 
before us we hail a solid instalment of 
devoted labours, which bid fair to effect for 
the educated world in Eastern Europe what, 
in different manner and degree, has been 
wrought by Schleiermacher and others for 
Germany, by Victor Cousin for France, by 
Ruggiero Bonghi for Italy, and by Jowett 
for English-speaking countries. The sig¬ 
nificant fact that this book is written in the 
Polish language makes it fruitless for the 
present writer to attempt a critical estimate 
of it. But what M. Lutoslawski had 
previously written, in German, amply 
testified to his learning and ability, and, 
better still, to his originality and thorough¬ 
ness. He has since then been appointed 
Professor of Philosophy in the Imperial 
University of Kazan, where his promotion 
to a'post of wider responsibility appears 
to have awakened in him something of the 
feeling which prompted U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf to his spirited German transla¬ 
tions from Greek tragedy—“Wir miissen 
das Unsere thun als ” Skiaven. 

Some idea, however, of the nature and 
scope of the present work may be gathered 
from the following extracts taken from the 
Bulletin de VAcademic dc» Sciences dc Cracovie, 
1891 :— 

“ Dans ee travail, l’auteur analyse les differentes 
opinions emises depuis le XVme. siecle jusqu’ a 
nos jours, sur la logique de Platon, et recherche 
une methods qui puisse nous conduire a une 
solution plus satisfaisante de ce probl^me. 
. . . Les travaux future sur la logique de 

Platon devraient satisfaire aux conditions 
suivantes: 

1. “ Se rapporter a toutes les oeuvres de 
Platon. 

“ 2. Distinguer les differentes epoques de 
l’activite litteraire du philosopke. 

“ 3. Distinguer les theories qu’il a rfiellement 
e mis es ou qu’ on peut logiquement lui attribuer, 
des theories dont nous trouvons l’application 
peut-etre inconscieute dans ses oeuvres. 

“4. Ne pas invoquer les teraoignages 
d’Aristote ni des neoplatonioiens qui ont 
souvent interprets faussement la pensee de 
Platon.” 

“ . . . L’objectivite complete est 1’idSal dont 
nous pouvons approchor sans l’attendre, et 
cheque resume a’une doctrine philosophique 
ancienne depend necessairement des idees du 
siScle oil vit l’historien. Cette dependence n’est 
pourtant pas illimitee, et en comparant les 
travaux sur la logique de Platon, depuis le 
XVI m0 siecle jusqu’ a nos jours, nous voyons 
un progres tres sensible . . . de Morain- 

villier a Tennemann, et de Tennemann a Prantl, 
quoique ehacun de ces historiens de la logique 
de Platon ait chercbS a la representor telle 
qu’elle lui apparaissait, sans pretendre a tirer 
des ecrits de Platon, la forme m&me du 
systems.” 
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“ . . . L’auteur se propose done, dans des 

etudes ulterieures, d’exposer systematiquement 
la logique de Platon, apr£s en avoir Studio 
d’abord le dfeveloppement dans chaque dialogue 
separement. L’etude des resultats logiques de 
chaque dialogue doit etre unie a la discussion 
de son authenticity et de l’epoque a laquelle il 
a ete Icrit.” 

The result ol the work undertaken on 
these lines may possibly fall short of the 
author’s expectations. But he is clearly 
ou the right track, and he appears to be 
well furnished for his laborious journey. 
The third and most important volume is 
still to come. Ultimately, as I am glad to 
be informed, it is intended that the whole 
book shall appear in German. While 
awaiting with keen interest a publication 
which, I trust, may not be long delayed, 
I can only, in this preliminary notice, wish 
the best of good speed to M. Lutoslawski in 
his zealous and well-directed industry. 

Lewis Campbell. 


SCIENCE NOTES. \ 

A meeting will be held to-day (Saturday) 
at 11.30 a.m. in the rooms of the Royal 
Society, to promote a memorial of the late Sir 
Richard Owen. The Prince of Wales, who has 
consented to become chairman of the committee, 
will preside. The secretary is Mr. Percy 
Sladen, of the Linnean Society. 

Mb. John Mobley has been eleoted a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, under the rule 
admitting Privy Councillors. 

The medals and funds to be given at the 
anniversary meeting of the Geologioal Society 
on February 17 next have been awarded as 
follows:—The Wollaston medal to Prof. N. S. 
Maskelyne, the Murchison medal to the Rev. O. 
Fisher, the Lyell medal to Mr. E. T. Newton, 
and the Bigsby medal to Prof. W. J. Sollas; 
the balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston 
fund to Mr. J. G. Goodchild, that of the 
Murchison fund to Mr. G. J. Williams, and that 
of the Lyell fund to Miss C. A. Raisin and Mr. 
A. Leeds. 

Mr. Albert D. Michael has been elected 
president of the Royal Microscopical Society for 
the current year, in succession to Dr. R. Braith- 
waite. 

Mr. W. H. Preece will deliver his inaugural 
address as president of the Institution of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers—postponed from a fortnight 
ago—on Thurday next, January 26, at 25 Great 
Geoige-street, Westminster. 

The Friday evening discourse next week at 
the Royal Institution will be given by Mr. 
Francis Galton, on “The Just-Perceptible 
Difference.’’ 

The January number of Natural Science 
( Macmillan s)—a journal which has been steadily 
improving during the eleven months of its 
existence—devotes three articles to the late 
Sir Richard Owen. The facts of his public 
career are recorded by Mr. C. Davies SherDom; 
Prof. St. George Mivart writes upon his 
philosophical hypotheses of archetypes and 
homologies; and Miss Agnes Crane describes 
his researches on the Invertebrate, particularly 
the pearly nautilus and fossil belemnites. 
Another interesting paper is that on the 
cottage museum built at Tring by the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild, and recently thrown open 
to the public. It is specially rich in the depart¬ 
ments of ornithology and entomology, which 
have been placed under the charge of Dr. Ernst 
Hartert and Dr. Jordan, of Hildesheim. We 


learn, almost with a feeling of regret, that it 
contains several specimens not to De found in 
our national collection. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We have received together Farts x. and xi. 
of Epigraphia Indica (London : Kegan Paul 
& Co.). It contains a further instalment of 
Muhammadan inscriptions from the Punjab, 
concerning which we will only say that the 
former series has been the subjeot of very 
serious criticism in a Lahore newspaper; and 
an inscription from Southern India, edited by 
Dr. J. F. Fleet, which we believe to be the first 
contribution that has yet appeared from an 
Englishman. But by far the most important 
paper is that by Prof. G. Buhler entitled 
“ Votive Inscriptions from the Sanchi Stupas.” 
Since Sir Alexander Cunningham first copied 
these inscriptions forty years ago, more than 
120 of them have disappeared, including one 
that apparently contained a modified version of 
one of Asoka’s Edicts. Of those that remain, 
careful impressions have been now taken. 
Their value consists in this, that both the 
character of the writing and the language 
show many of them to be as early as the third 
century b.c. It is true that they contain little 
more than lists of personal names; but from 
these names Prof. Buhler has been able to draw 
some notable conclusions. Though all, of course, 
were Buddhists, many havenames connected with 
the worship of Vishnu and Siva, thus proving 
—if proof were needed—that this worship was 
older than Buddhism. Similar evidence, we 
may add, is to be obtained from the Greek - 
Scythian coins. Yet more startling is the 
epigraphic demonstration that the five Nikayas 
of tiie Sutta Pi taka must have been in existence 
as early as the third century B.c., thus support¬ 
ing the view of those scholars who would 
identify the titles of treatises quoted in one of 
Asoka’s Edicts with portions of two of these 
Nikayas. Prof. Buhler further goes on to identify 
some of the places mentioned. 

With reference to his letter on “ The Hittite 
Seal from Bor ” in the Academy of last week, 
Mr. Tyler now writes that the Roman capitals 
[H I] must not be supposed to represent accu¬ 
rately the character which he interprets as a 
Babylonian numeral. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Viking Club.—( Thursday , Jan. 5.) 

Thb Rev. A. Sandison, Vice-Jarl, in the chair.—A 
paper on “ Udal and Feudal ” was read by Mr. 
0. H. E. Carmichael, foreign secretary of the 
Royal Society of literature, who said that these 
words might seem a mere jingle, but in fact 
represented a real and widespread historical 
antithesis. Taking udal to be a trans;;< ed form 
of alod, the udal owner of land, Mr. Carmichael 
said, had undoubtedly an interesting history, and 
was a survival of pre-Christian Europe. Dealing 
with the question why udalism or aUodialism had 
practically been swept away by feudalism, Mr. 
Carmichael showed how solitary the allodial owner 
was, and how powerless when the barbarian tribes 
invaded the empire, and he was therefore generally 
willing to exchange his nominal and precarious inde¬ 
pendence for the security of feudal interdependence. 
He also showed how the allodial owner, after 
centuries of obscurity, had emerged as the free¬ 
holder of modem times; and he discussed some 
points in the feudal and clan systems which had 
given rise to what he considered the erroneous 
attribution of servitude to the relations between 
chief and clansman and lord and man. The 
question how the udaller could obtain legal 
evidence of his ownership Mr. Carmichael con¬ 
sidered important but difficult, there being no 
clear udal title to land. The process of feudalisa- 
tion in Europe was)briefly sketched, and the maimer 


in which it affected aUodialism was shown. Under 
feudalism, aUodial holdings became “ Fiefs of God 
and the Sun,” a title, Mr. Carmichael said, not 
simply picturesque, but embodying the truth that 
allodial ownership is the fullest and freest under 
God and the sun. — In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. A. W. Johnston, Law-Man, con¬ 
fining his remarks to udalism and feudalism so 
iar as they related to Orkney and Shetland, 
characterised the form of feudalism tyrauically 
forced upon these islands as one indeed of servitude 
compared with the free and truly interdependent 
native udalright. The terms udalright and udal- 
bora meant the imprescribable right of the 
alienator of an estate and his descendants, the 
udalbom, to redeem their family property where 
it had been disposed of in accordance with udal 
laws. The udalbom also continued to exercise 
their privileges as members of their one-chambered 
parliament or Al-Ting. Mr. Johnston stated that, 
down till the forced introduction of feudalism into 
Orkney and Shetland, the udallers had a written 
warrant of udalright of property called a Schynd 
Bill, granted by a special jury appointed to try 
each case of succession. He further gave it as his 
opinion that there were good grounds to believe 
that the sheriff courts of these islands, the 
successors of the former A1-Tinge and Law-Tings, 
still possessed the power, though long dormant, of 
appointing such juries. This question, he stated, 
was one which the Udal Rights Association were 
shortly to take under consideration. Mr. Johnston 
pointed out the fully and efficiently organised 

S 'Btem of self-defensive measures in vogue in 
rkney and Shetland in the vigour of udalism, 
which he considered superior compared with 
feudal interdependence.—The Rev. A. Sandison 
referred to the Shetland tradition, that the 
udaller held his land from God by his sword, but 
gave it as his opinion that the udaller virtually 
held from the community.—Mr. W. Sinclair, Jun., 
said that the individual freedom and virtual man¬ 
hood franchise of the udallers of old was greatly 
superior and in advanoe of the rights of the feudal 
vassal, and that we were practically, at the present 
day, a step behind the state of government which 
formerly existed in Orkney and Shetland. 

Society op Literature.—( Wednetday, Jan. 11.) 


Thb Rev. Dr. Charles Taylor, Master of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, vice-president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Percy W. Ames, secretary, gave a lecture on 
“ The 8tudy of English Literature," introductory 
to a series of literary lectures under the direction 
of the council of the Society. Having referred to 
similar courses in the early history of the Society, 
and the objects of the present, tne lecturer pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with the rival claims of science and 
letters in education, and the causes why modem 
literature has failed to become established as a 
recognised instrument of education in our sohools 
and colleges. In dealing with the use of books in 
leisure hours, Mr. Ames referred to light reading 
as one of the best restoratives; but since the object 
of such reading is pure delight, he advocated the 
extension of its scope by the cultivation and refine¬ 
ment of taste, so as to include works to which we 
return with increasing pleasure, and not to employ 
only what is inferior and trivial and soon for¬ 
gotten. Next, considering more serious reading, 
Mr. Ames discussed methods for studying dramatic 
poetry, style and the development of prose 
writings, the history of the language, and the 
literature of science. Proceeding thence to the 
particular ways in which the lecturer may afford 
the most useful help, he illustrated the necessity 
for his possession of thorough knowledge, trained 
sympathy, and power of expression. Illustra¬ 
tions were also given of the disciplinary character 
of the study of the history of our literature. 
Disproportionate estimates of current events, 
blindness to real merit in our contemporaries, 
various delusions arising out of superficial differ- 
encies, are all corrected in the “ World of Idea," 
in the “ Republic of Letters.” The interest of the 
study is further increased by bringing to our 
knowledge so many whom it is a delight to know. 
—The arrangements of the course include lectures 
by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Dr. W. Knighton, Dr. 
J. S. Phene, Mr. "William H. Garrett, Dr. R. A. 
Douglas Lithgow, Mr. R. B. Holt, and Mr. 
Herbert J. Reid. 
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Buskin Society.— ( Friday, Jan. IS.) 
Sydney Bqbjohn, Esq., in the chair. — A paper 
was read by Mrs. Samuel Watson, on “ Imagina¬ 
tion in Literature and Art.” Mrs. Watson com¬ 
menced by referring to an article by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde on “ The Decay of Lying,” winch appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century for January 1889; the 
title being synonymous with the decay of imagina¬ 
tion in the art and fiction of the present day. 
“ The object of art is not simple truth but com¬ 
plex beauty,” and “ When art surrenders her 
imaginative medium she surrenders everything,” 
were two quotations given in illustration. Mr. 
Buskin’s articles, “ Fiction—Fair and Foul ” (see 
Nineteenth Century 1880 and 1881), foreshadowed 
the truth stated as to the evil effects to art that 
result from the writing of fiction “ so like life that 
no one can possibly believe them.” Mrs. Watson 
continued, Is truth, then, not the object of the 
i ma g ina tive faculty ? and answered it by quoting 
from Modem Painters (vol. 2, section 2, chapter 
3.) If truth is the object of the imaginative 
faculty, it may be asked why should 
that faculty be opposed to the so-called realism 
(a misnomer, but generally understood as now 
used) which is pervading the art of the present 
day. Imagination reaches by intuition and 
intensity of gaze a more essential truth than is 
seen at the surface of things, and what goes by 
the name of realism has no such penetrative 
power. Even truth is not all that we require 
from art; beauty and character are also essential 
to high imaginative work. Victor Cherbullez, iu 
his VArt et la Nature, well describes the 
functions of the true artist: “The heart of the 
interpreter of Nature is a mirror, which sends 
back to us all that it has received; but it is a 
magic mirror, in which the objects are reflected, 
and depicted, not as the vulgar see them, but as 
they ought to be seen, if thoy are to deserve seeing 
at all.” As to literature for the young, Mr. 
Buskin says: “Keep a fairy or two for your 
children.” The teller of fairy-tales is little 
heeded in the present day, and the lot of such a 
one has been beautifully described by Mr. 
William Morris as the “ singer of an empty 
day.” The day of the fairy-tale pure 
and simple, told in earnest, is over. The modem 
story that takes its place, instead of transporting 
the entranced child-reader to the “shores of old 
romance,” tries, above everything, to make blni 
laugh, to entertain him with whimsical combina¬ 
tions drawn from commonplace daily life. Fairy 
tales, of the old and true sort, put into words for 
the imaginative child the rapture of passion, 
wonder, and longing, with which communion with 
Nature fills his heart. An ideal book for a child is 
“ a story without end.” The realistic tendency is 
most distressingly apparent in the modem novel— 
“Life, life above everything” is the cry of the 
modem spirit; consequently writers of ability 
waste their style aud skill in depicting mean 
motives aud imperceptible points of view. It is 
not a lofty style of art to depict all the transient 
features of contemporary life, and art will only 
endure when it goes back to a verity underlying 
all these things. After treating of poetry—which 
Mr. Walter Besant says is “ not much read,” 
Mrs. Watson concluded by saying that, with 
regard to art in its narrower acceptation, 
the decay of imagination is equally apparent. It is 
depressing to see the Boyal Academy being slowly 
turned into a portrait gallery of people whose sole 
interest, iu many cases, to the spectator consists 
in the fact that they possess enough money to pay 
a celebrated Academician to paint them. In the 
art of sculpture things are even worse. However 
crowded with pictures the Academy may be, there 
is always plenty of space in the sculpture room. 
Does it now pay the sculptor to embody in marble 
or in bronze the fairest visions of his brain? 
Apparently not. The classic serenity of marble 
form, the loveliness of ideal types of beauty and of 
strength, may go unheeded. Nay, such creations 
may linger in the studio of a poor sculptor of 
genius, until they arc sold for less than the cost of 
material, or broken up to save expense of carriage. 

| ‘ Imagination is a pilgrim on the earth but her home 
is in neaven,” says Mr. Buskin—and again on 
imagination in daily life: “ Its use is in the various 
necessities of life, to enable us out of any present 
good to gather the utmost measure of enjoyment 


by investing it with happy associations, and in any 

S resent evil to lighten it by summoning back the 
aages of other hours.’” 

FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
n. 

A closer examination of Lord Brownlow’s 
“ Chris healing the Paralytic," called the sketch 
for the great picture in the church of S. Kocco 
at Venice, and accepted as such in our former 
article, shows it to be, on the contrary, a 
reduced version of the large original, probably 
contemporary with it, but not, as we hold, 
from the hand of the master. The curious 
striated modelling of the nude is not that of 
Tintoretto himself ; there is much in the execu¬ 
tion reminding the observer of that curious 
painter El Greco, the first portion of whose 
career was passed in Venice under the shadow 
of Titian and Tintoretto. 

To the early Spanish school is ascribed, on 
what appear to be insufficient grounds, a panel 
with a single figure of St. George (Captain 
Holford)—a quaint presentment of the saint in 
full panoply, trampling under foot an inoffen¬ 
sive-looking dragon. Surely Spanish art of this 
period— circa 1500—would be more frankly 
Flemish in character than is this work, which 
bears a considerable resemblance to the 
productions of the school of Ulm, of which 
Bartholomaus Zeitblom was the head ? 
Spanish art is illustrated this year by no 
work of Velasquez, but by some imposing 
performances from the brush of Murillo, 
of which the best belong to his earlier and 
more naturalistic style. Here is a large canyas 
of a very familiar type, “ The Infant Christ and 
St. Joseph ” (Earl of Strafford) ; and from the 
same collection a more interesting “ Flight into 
Egypt,” in which a genuine naivettf, a true 
national flavour, and great ease iu draughtsman¬ 
ship and composition, almost atone for the 
absence of deep religious feeling. The colour 
in these two examples, as in that to be next 
mentioned, is not so much inharmonious as dull 
and dispiriting—as Murillo’s canvases frequently 
managed to be until he reaohed his latest or 
vaporoso style, which to the average collector 
will doubtless remain the most attractive, not¬ 
withstanding its drawbacks of superficiality and 
mannerism marring undeniable elegance aud 
mastery of composition. 

Out of the Flemish and German works dating 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which 
with their gay enamel-like surfaces make bright 
gallery No. IV., four of the most important 
were last summer at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, where they were duly described by us. 
Those are the now famous Van der Goes from 
the Corporation Gallery of Glasgow, the so-called 
“ Virgin at the Fountain ” (same collection), 
attributed to Mabuse, a “ Portrait of a Man,” 
by Mabuse (Captain Holford), and a “ Holy 
Family,” by the Meixter ties Todes der Maria 
(same collection). The “ St. Victor with a 
Donor ” of Van der Goes, is one of the most 
masterly achievements in portraiture that 
Flemish fifteenth - century art has to show: 
brilliant with a somewhat hard brilliancy, and 
unlike in the thick enamel of its surface to 
either the Van Eycks, Van der Weyden, or 
Memling, it is worthy to be classed with the 
finest portraits of the first and last named. In 
style it appears considerably more modern than 
the great triptych with the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds ” at the hospital of S. Maria Nuova, 
in Florence—the best authenticated perform¬ 
ance of the master—and it must belong to a 
later date. Nearest in style to the “ Adoration ” 
we should be inclined to place that one of the 


four large panels at Holyrood Palace in which 
is portrayed Sir Edward Boncle, Provost of 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, in prayer 
(shown at the Stuart Exhibition). Closely 
related to the art of Van der Goes are a splendid 
triptych, with the Coronation of the Virgin, in 
the Academy of Arts at Vienna, and three large 
panels, with Christ as Salvator Mundi, and, on 
either side, attendant groups of singing angels, 
in the collection of M. Stem, of Paris. To the 
powerful “ Portrait of a Man,” opaque in colour, 
but vigorously and conscientiously modelled, 
the name of Mabuse may be left for the present, 
although the attribution does not absolutely 
carry conviction with it. It has already been 
pointed out on a former occasion that the execu¬ 
tion of the charming though injured “ Virgin at 
the Fountain ” is not concise or masterly 
enough to suggest the brush of Gossacrt him¬ 
self, though the design is quite in his earlier 
and more Gothic manner. This panel is how¬ 
ever, if we may trust to our recollection, 
superior to another repetition which is in the 
Ambrosiana of Milan under the name of Mabuse 
—a work which enjoys an undeserved reputa¬ 
tion. Captain Holford’s " Holy Family ” is 
a brilliant and exquisitely well preserved 
specimen of the prolific Flemish - German 
Anonimo whose technically admirable works 
we meet with alike at Munich, Cologne, 
Vienna, Dresden, and Frankfort, at Genoa and 
Naples, in the Louvre, and under various names 
in English private collections. In that debate- 
able land between Netherlandish and Rhenish 
German art we must also place the interesting 
“St. Catherine” (Lady Lilford), attributed to 
the German school—a work of genuine attrac¬ 
tiveness, although in certain particulars, as in 
the painting of the gold-brocaded robes and 
the sumptuous head-gear, it is not quite first- 
rate. Nothing could well bo more unlike the 
style of Martin Schongauer and the school of 
Colmar than Lord Brownlow’s large triptych 
with the Procession to Calvary, the Crucifixion, 
and the Descent from the Cross. The beholder 
is here at first repelled by the grotesque 
exaggeration of the types and incidents—an 
exaggeration noticeable oven if one compares 
the painting with its fellows of about the same 

f ieriod. A closer inspection reveals, neverthe- 
ess, many beauties : a technical excellence 
which has maintained the component panels in 
perfect preservation, clear harmonious colour, 
much inventiveness of its kind, and an evident 
study of nature making itself felt, despite all 
this repulsive grotesquoness. This is Dutch 
Gothic art of about 1500, but in what exact 
region of the Dutch Netherlands to place it is 
somewhat of a puzzle. Captain Holford's 
“ Portrait of a Man,” attributed to the “ School 
of Holbein,” is firmly and searchingly modelled, 
cold yet harmonious in tone, and admirably 
preserved. It may well be a production 
belonging to the earlier time of Nicholas 
Lucidel, by whom was a fine Holbeinesque 
“ Portrait of Anna Botzheim ” at the Burling¬ 
ton Fine Arts Club, but whose most striking 
performances are to bo found at Munich 
and Buda-Pest. The black dress trenchantly 
relieved on a light grey ground is character¬ 
istic of this painter. The fine full-length 
“ Portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham ” (The 
Gresham Committee), correctly ascribed to the 
School of Holbein, was, as the curious in¬ 
scription on the panel informs us, painted 
in 1544—a year after the death of the master- 
painter. The head is especially good; so truth¬ 
ful, indeed, and sympathetic in characterisation 
as to be not unworthy of Holbein himself. 
Here the name of Gwillim Stretes naturally 
suggests itself ; yet the resemblance to the 
paintings ascribed to him with the greatest 
degree of probability, such as the “ Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey” at Hampton Court, is 
not so striking as to settle the question. 
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The Flanders, no less than the Holland 
of the seventeenth century, are this winter 
brilliantly represented, unfamiliar works by 
Rubens, Vandyck, and Rembrandt, being 
brought forward. By the former are four 
canvases, of which the two early works are 
more interesting than the two imposing and 
decorative canvases of the later time. “The 
Death cf Hippolytus” (Earl Brownlow) at 
first makes us start back in hesitation, so 
unlike is the prostrate form of the hapless 
son of Theseus to anything to which we are 
accustomed from the brush of the Antwerp 
master. Still, there is such an overpowering 
vigour in the whole conception, and so lurid 
a splendour in the lightning-riven sky, enwrap¬ 
ping the stormy scene in which sea and coast 
seem to mingle, that it is not possible to give 
the work to any other than Rubens himself. 
The style of execution resembles that in the 
similarly disconcerting “ Conversion of Paul,” 
which is No. 733 in the Alte Pinakothek of 
Munich. “ The Flight into Egypt ” (Earl 
Brownlow) — a sketch only partly carried 
out — belongs also to the early time, and 
shows the influence of Caravaggio and the 
ie/iebrosi: admirable is the onward swing 
of the holy group which wends its way 
through a moonlit wood, led and accom¬ 
panied by angels. An example of the most 
conspicuous demerits of Rubens, or rather of 
his school, is the vast canvas “ The Daughter of 
Herodias ” (Hon. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton). The 
conception at any rate must, we suppose, be 
referred to Rubens, and that is detestable. 
We have here not merely a splendid pageant, 
an avowed piece of decoration, such as Paolo 
Veronese loved to elaborate on the basis of a 
scriptural legend, but an amalgam of the purely 
decorative and the dramatic styles. The figure 
of Herod is brutal yet ineffective ; the gesture 
of the Flemish Herodias (Helena Tourment) 
—she points a sharp-pronged fork at the 
severed head of St. John, lying in its charger 
on the table—is unutterably revolting. The 
execution of the piece, which belongs to 
Rubens's last period, is so feeble and hesitating 
that we are led to doubt whether he himself 
had much to do with it. A much finer per¬ 
formance—a splendid and yet not exactly an 
interesting Rubens—is the late “ Holy Family ” 
(Hon. Mrs. Askew Robertson), the glow and 
masterly facility of which reveal the super¬ 
vising hand of the great painter himself. 
Van Dyck is seen here in his second Flemish and 
his English styles, not in the first Flemish, or 
the Italian phase of his career. To the second 
Flemish style belongs the broad, powerful 
“ Portrait of the Burgomaster Triest ” (Earl 
Brownlow), which recalls in design some of the 
famous etchings done by the artist as the 

f roundwork for portraits in the Icoiiographie. 

n the broad sweep of the brush, in the pecu¬ 
liar quality of the landscape seen behind 
classic columns, in the general tendency to 
exaggeration, there is a strong reminiscence 
of Tintoret, a master with whom Sir Anthony 
rarely shows himself in sympathy. There is 
withal in the powerfully-modelled head a 
certain absence of vitality, such as to induce 
the belief that the picture may have been 
worked up from a sketch or drawing rather 
than painted direct from life. In the 
“ Portraits of a Lady and Child ” (Earl 
Brownlow), unfortunately a good deal faded in 
the flesh tints, we have an example of the same 
phase in the master’s career of unsurpassed 
excellence and charm—a Rubens, with more 
delicacy and scarcely less strength. Nothing 
could well be happier than the painting of the 
child, so fresh and vigorous in aspect, so full 
of elasticity, that it rises superior to its elaborate 
and solemn trappings : the touch is here almost 
as free and spirited as that of a Frans Hals, yet 
the refinement indispensable to the subject is 


never lost sight of. Hardly less consummate, 
notwithstanding a certain hardness, is the 
“ Portrait of a Man ” from the same collection. 
It is the three-quarter figure of a middle-aged 
and dignified personage, seated facing the spec¬ 
tator, in a fur-trimmed gown and black satin 
dress. Here we are reminded of another phase 
of Rubens’s art as a portraitist : if we have a 
criticism to offer, it is that the picture is, for 
Vandyck, a little cold and impersonal—that it 
is marked by an unusual detachment of the 
artist from his subject. No one of the three 
examples of Sir Anthony's English period 
illustrates its fascinations of silvery colour and 
modish elegance at their highest, or is at all 
worthy of being compared with the works just 
now referred to. There is no temptation to 
describe in detail that ugly, awkwardly com¬ 
posed atelier piece, “ Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Cleveland, with his Wife, Son, and 
Daughter ” (Earl of Strafford). The “ Charles 
Rich, Earl of Warwick” (Hon. Mrs. Baillie 
Hamilton), makes a brave show on a first 
casual inspection by reason of the striking 
and rather garish splendours of the cavalier 
costume—a white satin doublet profusely em¬ 
broidered with gold, a scarlet mantle, and pink 
silk stockings. It is, however, by no means a 
first-rate picture of its class, and strongly 
suggests in many passages—see, for instance, 
the stiff wooden leg in its gorgeous covering— 
the hand of a pupil. Whatever may be the 
exact share taken by the master in the full 
length “ William Villiers, Viscount Grandison ” 
(Arthur Kay, Esq.)—and we do not imagine 
that he himself worked on the foppishly elaborate 
costume of the fiery young cavalier—it is, on 
the whole, a better and more characteristic 
work than the foregoing. It is pleasant to 
renew one’s acquaiinance with the stately 
“ Portrait of a Lady ” (Captain Holford), con¬ 
tributed from the Dorchester House collection, 
and here correctly attributed to Sustermans. 
It may be remembered that it appeared at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in the memorable Van Dyck 
Exhibition as a work of that master, and was 
accepted and criticised as such by many con¬ 
noisseurs who might have been expected to 
know better. 

This is a year of revelation as regards Rem¬ 
brandt, although it might well have been 
assumed that there would be no more surprises in 
store in connexion with a master whose life- 
work has recently been so exhaustively studied in 
several distinct quarters. It is not a little curious 
that, with the exception of two well-known 
examples, none of the Rembrandts now brought 
are to be found in the index to M. Emile 
Michel's admirable and, as might have been 
imagined, exhaustive biography of the master, 
just published. This writer gives, by the way, 
some very disquieting particulars with regard 
to the rapid and noiseless disappearance from 
English collections of works by the great 
Leyden painter, stating on the authority of a 
well-known dealer, who has been a principal 
party in the transactions referred to, that 
within a few years no less than forty-two 
authentic canvases from his hand have left 
Great Britain for various collections in the 
United States alone. We know, too, that the 
all-devouring maw of the Berlin Museum has, 
during the past decade, swallowed several 
masterpieces, including “Susanna and the 
Elders ” from the Lechmere collection, the 
unsurpassed “ Potiphar’s Wife” from the Neold 
collection, and quite recently the “ St. John 
Preaching in the Wilderness” from the Dudley 
collection. The “ Christ appearing to the 
Magdalene ” from Buckingham Palace (dated 
1638) is too well known to need detailed 
description. It is the picture in which the 
Saviour is depicted as a gardener, wearing a 
broad-brimmed straw hat and holding a spade. 
For once the great artist would seem to have 


been more pre-occupied with the strangeness 
of his subject, with the curious accoutrements 
of his figures, with the fantastic, wholly unreal 
landscape, with the beautiful lines made by 
the angels sitting on the side of the tomb, 
than with its essence. He, the greatest master 
of pathos in art that the world has seen, and 
above all enthralling in the presentment of the 
familiar scenes in the sacred drama, here surprises 
and interests, but fails to touch. To Rem¬ 
brandt himself is attributed, and, as it appears 
to us rightly attributed, the “Tobias and 
the Angel ” (Corporation of Glasgow), the most 
distinctive feature of which is the beautiful 
steely gray sky which dimly illuminates the 
'sombre landscape and half-revealed figures. 
Again, there appears no valid reason for ques¬ 
tioning the authenticity of the “ Portrait of 
Saskia” (Samuel S. Joseph, Esq.), the rich dress 
and accessories being in the artist’s best manner; 
unfortunately the forehead, eye, and hair of 
the profile head have sustained injury, and the 
picture has thus lost some of its vivacity and 
character. A Rembrandt of the very first 
order is, on the other hand, the “ Portrait of 
the Painter’s Son, Titus” (Captain Holford), 
according to the catalogue signed “ Rembrant ” 
without the “ d.” This is a little disconcerting, 
inasmuch as it has been authoritatively stated 
that this form of signature was not used after 
1637 ; and taking into consideration the 
circumstance that this canvas, if, as appears 
highly probable, it represents the painter’s 
son, cannot have been painted before the 
fifties. Of its superlative excellence, of its 
pathetic truth, there can, however, be no 
doubt. Portrait-studies belonging to the same 
category are to be found, among other places, 
in the collection of Lady Wallace, at Manchester 
House, and in the Lacaze section and the Long 
Gallery of the Louvre respectively. The 
“ Portrait of an Old Lady ” cannot possibly 
belong, as has been stated in some quarters, to 
the latest period of the masters’ practice, the 
execution being much more restrained, the model¬ 
ling more precise than that of the last decade ; we 
should be inclined to place the picture much 
earlier—somewhere in the forties. Finest of 
all the Rembrandts here, and one of the 
best examples of its class, is the so-called 
“ Portrait of a Man with a Sword ” (Captain 
Holford), which is beyond question one of 
the hundred portraits of the artist by him¬ 
self. He appears here to be about thirty- 
five, so that this work too must be placed early 
in the forties : for a wonder it bears no signa¬ 
ture. The figure is one of those in which the 
master has treated his own personality with a 
certain amount of freedom, not intending the 
picture to be primarily a portrait. Ho appears 
here still in the flower of manhood, with brow 
unclouded and mouth which has not yet for¬ 
gotten how to smile. The execution, which is 
carried unusually far, is alike exquisite in the 
head and bands, and in the elaborately wrought 
oriental sword, or sword-sheath, which he holds. 
The “ Man in Armour ” (Corporation of Glasgow) 
is, notwithstanding its unusual dimensions, a 
powerful sketch rather than a picture. Here 
the desire has evidently been to make a study of 
artificial light falling on the burnished steel of 
helmet and armour, the profile of the stern- 
visaged warrior himself being a secondary con¬ 
sideration. Did Rembrandt have in his mind on 
this occasion one of those Italian drawings of 
helmeted figures seen in profile, of which the 
“Warrior” by Leonardo da Vinci in the Mal¬ 
colm collection is the archetype ? The canvas 
has no doubt suffered much from overcleaning, 
but not to the extent that has been stated. It 
would be difficult to imagine a swifter or more 
magnificent piece of brush work than the 
helmet, which looks — like the armour — 
as if it had been done at one painting. The 
“Man in Armour ” once belonged to Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds and was engraved for Boydell 
in 1764, by J. G. Haid ; it is taken as 
an illustration of Rembrandtesque chiaros¬ 
curo in the Discourses on the Fine Arts. 
Last, and, by its dimensions as well as its 
general aspect, most imposing of all, is Lord 
Brownlow’s great “ Portrait of a Man,” signed 
and dated 1653. It has been said to be that of 
Peter Cornelius Van Hooft, the poet and 
historian ; but apart from the fact that the 
latter died in 1647, it is surely in a high degree 
unlikely that Rembrandt would bave presented 
him in this fantastic half-oriental garb, looking 
down, as does this noble melancholy figure, on 
a bust of Homer, upon which he rests his 
right hand. We have here probably some 
“Philosopher,” a half fanciful study in which 
the conception, though not its mode of ex¬ 
pression, is an idealistic one. 

The “ Portrait of a Lady” (Captain Holford) 
attributed to Ferdinand Bol, is remarkable for 
its singularly beautiful golden glow of tone, 
and for splendid passages of execution in the 
white lace of the wide falling collar and the 
figured black satin of the dress. Is not the 
execution too homogeneous in its breadth, the 
colour too fine, for Bol, who was by no 
means the most gifted, although he is the best 
known, of Rembrandt’s numerous pupils 1 There 
is, in the varied collection recently bequeathed 
by the late Giovanni Morelli to the Municipal 
Gallery of Bergamo, a much-discussed “ Portrait 
of Saskia,” superb in colour and execution, yet 
manifestly not Rembrandt’s own, in which is, 
we think, to be traced the same hand as in 
Capt. Holford’s portrait. The “ Portrait of a 
Man,” by Gerbrand Van den Eckhout (G. N. 
Marten, Esq.) iB perfunctory in conception, 
hard in execution, but interesting, nevertheless, 
as a signed example. 

Claude Phillips. 


PROF. FLINDERS PETRIE ON 
EGYPTOLOGY. 

We quote from the Times the following report 
of the inaugural lecture delivered on January 
14 by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, the first 
holder of the chair of Egyptology founded at 
University College by the munificence of the 
late Miss Amelia B. Edwards :— 

“ Whereas in other countries—Germany, France, 
and Italy—facilities had long been provided for 
students by the liberal spirit of their Government, 
our own Government, although it had occupied 
the country for ten years, had done nothing, and 
even private enterprise had been hindered rather 
than helped by English diplomacy. The only 
public teaching in the subject had been in the 
languages of Egypt and Assyria, started many 
years ago, but no other department had been 
touched. No encouragement had been given to the 
study of Egyptian history. It should be re¬ 
membered that every fragment of the products of 
the past was concrete history. Everything was a 
document to the archaeologist. Yet the only 
collections made had either been rigorously pre¬ 
served from close handling or were inaccessible 
in private hands ; and there hod been no centre of 
information and union for students at work. 
At last provision had been made, but at the 
uce of a great loss. Miss Edwards, whose 
devotion to the subject, untiring energy, and 
noble nature were known to all students of 
Egyptology, had for the first time made a per¬ 
manent provision. Another heavy loss had been 
sustained in the death of Mr. Greville Chester, 
who had laboured for years to spread tbo know¬ 
ledge of Egyptian antiquities. His own aim would be 
to provide for the wants both of those who needed 
a complete library for exhaustive study and for 
those who could only spare occasional hours at 
home; and during a portion of the year the books 
in the library would be lent out under adequate 
safeguards. There would also be a collection of 


over 1000 photographs to show the gradations of 
Egyptian ait and Btyle, and an abundant 
supply of those paper impressions or “squeezes” 
of sculpture which are so invaluable for study. 
There would be, too, a collection of original objects 
for the close examination of students. Miss 
Edwards had formed a collection with much care— 
as complete and typical as possible. He hoped, 
also, to place on loan his own collection, and to 
have a series of annual loan exhibitions drawn 
from the many valuable private collections in 
England. There would thus be found a collection 
of deities, the most complete collection of scarabs, 
the only chronological collection of beads, a dated 
series of pottery, the largest collection of funeral 
cones, and also of Egyptian weights. In certain 
lines of study their museum would be not 
merely supplemental, but in advance of any 
historical museums. The professor then sketched 
out the work which he proposed for himself and 
the students who should attend his lectures. He 
would give a series of lectures in the autumn and 
spring, and would prepare students who might 
wish to undertake practical work in Egypt, where 
he would spend the time before Christmas to Easter. 
If students provided ability and time, it ought to 
be for others to find the money. From his own 
experience he could safely say that from £300 to 
£400 would provide the costs of travelling, living, 
excavating, and transport of collections for one 
excavator for a season. As he had before said, it 
was the whole history and geography of Egypt, as 
well as the language, which were comprehended 
under the term Egyptology. Brugsch Pasha’s 
priceless volume, Aegyptologic, revealed how wide a 
field was covered. For the political history, besides 
Brugsch, there were Wiedemann and Meyer, as 
well as compilations such as the Egypt of the Past, 
in which Miss Edwards had a large share, and 
Rawlinson’s later work. But these needed large 
revision. In religious history there were the publi¬ 
cations of the Musee Guimet. In law Rovillout had 
published most, but on the documents of later 
times. For the geneml outlines of the whole 
subject, all had borrowed from Wilkinson, but none 
had surpassed him. The art of Egypt needed much 
more systematic study than it had yet received. 
The extant materials must be the main guide for 
distinguishing the successive schools, periods, 
and localities. Careful detailed work was also 
needed on the architecture, whoso prehistoric 
forms might be seen fossilised in the hieroglyphs 
drawn from the various forms then used. The 
geography, the principles of name-giving, the titles 
of office—all required further elucidation, while 
the history of hieroglyphs was a subject “ still to 
let.” Careful research might disclose much more 
than we now know about the presence of foreign 
races in Egypt. Its connexion with other 
nations made the chronology of Egypt of world¬ 
wide importance. Greatly as estimates had varied, 
we now know that the variation is confined within 
tolerably definite limits. From continuous astro¬ 
nomical statements, we were warranted in believing 
that as far back as the sixteenth century n.c. we 
were on solid ground. In the practical department 
there was much need of trained hands for excava¬ 
tion and exploration. There was no greater 
mistake than to suppose that a scholar must be an 
excavator, as totally different qualities were re- 
uired by the two. The mass of materials at our 
isposal still required a systematic reduction to 
historical order. Of pottery there was almost a 
complete Beries throughout the whole of Egyptian 
history. No comparative series, however, of funerary 
figures or ushabtu had been published. The scarabs 
with personal names of kings and officials had 
been partially published, atd the exact dating of 
the history of beads would be of great value. On 
glass and glazes Mr. Henry Wallis had dune much, 
but a great dual remained to discover. The subject 
of metallurgy and chemistry had only been touched 
by, utmost, twenty analyses, though Hr. Gladstone 
had given some very interesting results of recent 
work. Research was still required into the use of 
tools and wcupons, and a complete list of draw¬ 
ings or photographs of all dated coffins was much 
needed. Amulets, toilet objects, jewellery, weights 
and measures were all subjects on which further 
investigation might fruitfully be expended. His 
ultimate hope was to see drawn together a solid 
body of workers, each contributing some per¬ 
manent advance to knowledge. It hud been the 
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glory of England that the free worker had fre- 
quenty rivalled the specialist. Murchison, Spottis- 
woode, Huggins, He La Rue, Evans, Lubbock, 
Sir William Grove were honoured names; and yet 
ull this work was done outside of the course of life 
which most men would consider full enough without 
a scientific reputation. Might we not see arise a 
Murchison or an Evans of Egyptology f ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES AND THE PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

IS, Hamilton-road, Baling, W.: Jon. 16,1SB3. 

I notice with regret that Prof. Sayce, in his 
letter from Suit on Christmas Day (Academy, 
January 14) states that the great cartouche of 
Seti II. on the rocks of Manfalut has at last 
been blasted away by the hordes of Arab 
quarrymen. 

Prof. Sayce has done me the honour to 
recognise my efforts to preserve this most 
interesting relic. I may here mention that the 
Government system at present in vogue in the 
Public Works in Cairo is to blame for this and 
other most lamentable destructions of anti¬ 
quities. Near Cairo the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment keep the renting of the quarries in their 
own hands, but up country the Mudlrs are 
entrusted with this work. I myself latterly 
caused a clause to be inserted in each stone- 
delivery contract that the cartouche would not 
be touched, and after every winter’s inspection, 
I used to write to the police and Mudir at Siut 
to look after it. Unfortunately the Europeans 
in the Police have never felt any burning 
interest in antiquities; and thus it happened 
that the XHIth Dynasty cave studied by Mr. 
Griffith was smashed without sight and almost 
within hearing of the Police officials at Siilt 
(Asyfit). It is most grievous to think that the 
large stone contractors sublet their contracts to 
small Arabs, who are wholly out of the con¬ 
trol of the Mudiriyah. Nay, more, I found 
at Sabaq that the Mudir officials had connived 
at the destruction of a Ptolemaic shrine, on 
the edge of the hill west of Sahaq. It is all 
the more sad to think that there are 3000 yards 
of cliff face on the Manfalut rocks, and the car¬ 
touche only took up three yards of this 
length 1 

Before retiring from the Egyptian service 
last May, I wrote to M. de Morgan about this 
cartouche; but as I was too ill to go and see him, 
I fear my letter did not sufficiently rouse him 
to the danger. 

Justin C. Ross, 

Late Inspector-General Irrigation, Egypt. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

On Monday next, Mr. G. Aitchison, pro¬ 
fessor of architecture in the Royal Academ y, 
will begin a course of six lectures, entitled 
“ What is Architecture, and how can it be 
advanced ? ” The subject of sculpture will 
again, as for some years past, be divided 
between Mr. A. 8. Murray, of the British 
Museum, and Mr. J. H. Middleton, Slade pro¬ 
fessor of fine art at Cambridge. Each is 
announced to deliver a course of three lectures, 
the former on “The Sculptures of the Mauso¬ 
leum,” the latter (in continuation of last year) 
on “ Michelangelo.” 

The two following pictures, both of which 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy last year, 
have been selected for the Art Gallery at 
Adelaide, South Australia : “Circe Invidiosa,” 
by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse; and a scene in the 
Severn Valley, by Mr. Ridley Corbett. 

Messrs. Sotiieby will sell next Monday a 
small collection of engravings and etchings, 
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which includes a number of original drawings 
by Mr. Whistler. | 

Me. J. H. Metcalfe, of Crayke Castle, j 
Basingwold, Yorkshire, has in preparation a | 
book on Armorial Book-Plates, which will be i 
illustrated with facsimiles of old examples, 
and also with numerous designs by the 
author. 

A committee has been formed to promote the 
erection of a statue of Watteau at Nogent- 
sur-Mame, near Paris, where he died in 1721 at 
the early age of thirty-seven. 

The Indian Antiquary for November (Began 
Paul & Co.) contains two numismatic papers. 
In continuation of a former one. Dr. E. 
Hultzsch, of Bangalore, describes some more 
copper coins from southern India, chiefly of the 
Yijayanagar and Madura dynasties. There are 
also a few early pieces of the East India 
Company, dated between 1678 and 1705, with 
the legend “ Srirangam,” in Tamil characters, 
on the reverse, and an orb and cross on 
the reverse, which apparently have not before 
been described. Two plates to illustrate this 
}>aper are reserved for a future number. The 
coins themselves have been acquired for the 
Madras Museum. In the other article, Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith contributes an elaborate 
review of the recent work of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham on the early coinages of Northern 
India. While not admitting the very ancient 
date claimed for the punch-marked series, Mr. 
Smith agrees that the evidence clearly points 
to their being an Indian invention, pnor to 
Greek influence. Some of them were found in 
the deposit under the temple at Buddha Gaya ; 
but Mr. Smith will not allow that any inference 
can be drawn from the story of the purchase 
of the Jetavana garden, sculptured on the 
same temple. While suggesting various 
criticisms on points of detail, he gives the author 
full credit for having produced, out of his 
unrivalled experience and learning, “ the first 
intelligible guide-book to the numerous groups 
of miscellaneous early Indian coins.” Some 
entire series have been described by him scienti¬ 
fically for the first time. 

We have received the annual issue of The 
Yiar's Art for 1898. (Virtue) It has, for 
frontispiece, a portrait of Sir Henry Trueman 
"Wood, secretary to the Commissioners for the 
Chicago Exhibition; and, amid the text, por¬ 
traits of prominent “ outsiders,” that is to say, 
artists who are members neither of the Royal 
Academy nor of any other recognised society, 
but whose work has yet been shown “ on the 
line ” at Burlington House. Some of these, it 
is interesting to learn, have objected “ either 
to be photographed, or to be thus adver¬ 
tised.” The other illustrations are of pictures 
exhibited last year at Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Sydney. 


MUSIC. 

LEONCAVALLO’S “/ PAOLIACCl." 

Berlin : Jan. 16,1898. 

AV HEX Sebastian Bab died, strict fugue-form 
was no longer possible, for he had shown all 
that could be dono in it. Even Beethoven did 
not risk comparison with his predecessor; and 
something of a similar sort is happening now. 
AVagner seems to have carried music-drama 
to its utmost limits. Not only since his 
death, but for many years previously, the 
operatic trade appeared paralysed; and now, 
instead of new operas or music-dramas, com¬ 
posers are writing pieces of one or two short 
acts. This is also, perhaps, a reaction against 
the extreme length of operas generally, and 


of Wagner’s music-dramas in particular. But I him; the situation becomes real to him, and 
undoubtedly modem composers, though they also to Nedda. They both get excited; the 


feel bound to put it on, do not feel comfortable 
in the “Wagner greatcoat” (to quote Dr. 
A. 0. Mackenzie’s humorous phrase), and do 
not at any rate care to wear it for any con¬ 
siderable length of time. Mascagni apparently 
set the fashion, and now he is everywhere 
finding imitators. 

Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci” has already 
made some noise in Italy, and has found its 
way to Germany. The composer is still quite 
young. Last week I attended two perform¬ 
ances of it at the Berlin Opera House. On the 
first evening it was preceded by the “Pro¬ 
metheus ” Ballet, with Beethoven’s music, on 
the second by Mozart’s operetta, “Bastien et 
Bastienne.” 

In England, Beethoven’s “Prometheus” 
music is heard only in the concert-room. The 
original book, giving the stage action connected 
with the various numbers, is lost. The Ballet 
has, therefore, been arranged since Beethoven’s 
time, and his music is pressed into the ser¬ 
vice. The matter does not desorve serious 
discussion : neither Prometheus nor Beethoven 
are exactly suited to a Ballet. We found the 
whole extremely dull (although the perform¬ 
ance was good); and Beethoven himself, when 
complimented by Haydn on the success of his 
Ballet-music, is said to have replied that he did 
not think much of it. 

Mozart’s “ Bastien et Bastienne ” was written 
at the age of twelve; the music is delightfully 
fresh and pleasing. AVe live in such a feverish 
age; we so delight in tales of dishonour and 
death that, if only by way of contrast, this 
simple little operetta, with its lovers who 
quarrel, but at the end kiss and make friends, 
is certainly welcome. At the end of the evening 
I could not help contrasting this bright close 
with the dark picture on which the curtain 
falls in “I Pagliacci.” Otto Jahn has, I 
believe, discovered the opening theme of the 
“Eroica” Symphony in the instrumental 
introduction to Mozart’s work. There may 
be a certain similarity of notes, but the 
effect in each case is totally different. AVhile 
on the subject of reminiscences, I should 
like to know whether Wagner had not No. 
(Allegro vivace) of Beethoven’s “Prome¬ 
theus” music in his mind when he penned 
a certain well-known phrase in the “ Meister- 
singer.” The two worts, whatever their merits, 
formed a striking contrast to the modern 
piece that followed, with its highly-spiced 
harmonies. 

Leoncavallo bas written his own libretto. 
There is a short prologue, in which the Clown 
(of an itinerant company of players) comes 
forward and gives a brief outline of the plot. 
It is to be a story of hate, jealousy, and death— 
a picture, as he tells us, of real life. The 
contrast between the speaker’s words and the 
part which he plays is marked, and this con¬ 
trast is maintained throughout. He announces 
that the'play is about to begin, and has scarcely 
withdrawn when the curtain rises on the first 
act. The plot may be briefly told. Canio is the 
manager of an itinerant company ; Nedda, his 
wife, is the Columbine ; Tonio and Beppo are 
the Clown and Harlequin respectively; and 
Silvio is a young peasant. Tonio mak( s serious 
love to Nedda; she laughs at his passion, and 
he swears vengeance. He afterwards surprises 
her in the arms of Silvio; he brings Canio, 
who arrives too late to catch the departing 
lover. Canio orders his wife to tell his name, but 
she firmly refuses. In the next act the com¬ 
pany are performing their piece before a village 
audience. Harlequin comes in and sups with 
Columbine. The Clown announces the arrival 
of her husband. The latter enters, but Har¬ 
lequin has escaped. Canio enquires his name, and 
then the events of the morning take hold of 


audience begin to see a tragedy within a play. 
Suddenly Canio rushes at Nedda; she flies off 
the stage towards the audience. He stabs her, 
and fallmg she utters the name “ Silvio.” The 
peasant advances, but he too falls a second 
victim to Canio’s rage. Tonio from the stage 
says to the crowd: “Go home quietly; the 
play is over! ” The story is an exciting one, 
and, since the two guilty lovers perish, a moral 
one: it also gives the composer a chance of 
showing what he can do in describing the 
workings of various emotions. But neither the 
plot nor the development is in any way 
remarkable. 

As for the music, I am disappointed with it. 
The composer has undeniably a certain amount 
of dramatic power, and knows how to handle 
an orchestra; but, from the first note to the 
last, the music seems to me artificial; it has no 
true ring about it, and there is no homogeneity 
of style. In the short instrumental prelude, 
the instrumentation is quite d la Berlioz, and 
the Cantabile love phrase is a weak imitation 
of a lovely Briinnhilde theme. The members 
of the company, “ according to old usage,” go 
to church, and this gives the oomposer an 
opportunity of displaying his skill in a “ ding- 
dong ” chorus. In addition to the love phrase 
mentioned above, there is a jealousy motive 
a la Wagner-Liszt; they are both frequently 
heard through the work. This device is now 
getting a stale one, for composers only venture 
as it were on the outline of "Wagner’s scheme. 
Nedda’s “bird” song sounds like a rough 
popular version of the Siegfried bird-music." 
There is one moment in the first act in which 
we seem about to hear something important. 
This is the opening of the duet between Nedda 
and her peasant lover Silvio, with a broad 
phrase in six-four time; but the composer 
misses his opportunity, and becomes common¬ 
place. There is the apparently inevitable 
Intermezzo. In the second act the music of 
“ The Comedy of the Columbine” is certainly 
light and clever, though not specially char¬ 
acteristic. Individuality, in fact, is what the 
composer seems as yet to lack. We have 
spoken of Wagner and Liszt; but there are 
Italian commonplaces and French cadences 
also which help to make a Joseph’s coat of the 
piece. It has, however, plenty of life; and the 
popular and local character of the music is 
quite in keeping with the village tragedy—a 
true one, it is said, which happened in Calabria 
in the year 1865. 

The performance was excellent. Frau Herzog 
was a good Columbine ; and Herr Bultz played 
and sang the difficult part of Tonio in an 
admirable manner: his clear enunciation de¬ 
serves speoial mention. Capellmeister Sucher 
conducted with all care. The work was 
received in rather a cool manner on Thursday ; 
there was more applause—but at wrong 
moments—on the Saturday evening. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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Each Is. 6d. 

-Odyssey, Books Vn.-XIl. By the Same Editor. 

Extra fcap. Svo, 3*. 

-- Odyssey, Xm.-XXIV. By the Same Editor. 

New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

PLATO.—The Apology. With Introduction and Notes. 
By St. George Stock, M.A. Second Edition. Extea 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

-Crito. With Introduction and Notes. By the 

Same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

-Meno. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

PLUTARCH.—Lives of the Gracchi. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by G. E. Underhill, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOPHOCLES. Edited, with Introductions and English 

Notes, by Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, 

I M.A. New Edition. 2 vols., 10s. 6d.; or, Vol. 1. Text, 
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fcap. 8vo, limp, Is. 6d. 

XENOPHON.-Eaiv Selections. By J. 8. Phill- 
potts, B.C.L , and C. S. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition, 
i 3s. 6d. 

j-Anabasis, Book I. With Introduction, Notes, and 

, Map. By J. Marshall, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

J- Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By 

I C. 8. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 

, -Anabasis, Book III. With Introduction, Analysis, 

i Notes, &c. By J. Marshall, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
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By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
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-Cyropaedia, Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 

By C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. 8v0j2s. 

-Cyropaedia, Books IV., V. With Introduction and 

Notes. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

-Hellenica. Books I., II. With Introduction and 

Notes. By G. 8. Underhill, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3a. 

-Memorabilia. Edited, for the use of Schools, with 

Introduction and Notes, &c. By J. Marshall, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 4s. 0d. 


CICERO.-Selection of Interesting and De¬ 
scriptive Passages. With Notes. By Henry 
Walford, M.A. In Three Parts. Third Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Part I.-ANECDOTES from GRECIAN and ROMAN 
HISTORY. limp, Is. 6d. 

Part U.-OMENS and DREAM8; BEAUTIE8 of 
NATURE. Limp, Is. 6d. 
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Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

- Pro Milone. With Notes, &c. By A. B. Poynton, 
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— -Pro Roscio. With Introduction and Notee. By 

St. Geobok Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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and Notes. By J. R. Kino, M.A. Second Edition. 
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SURVIVALS AND FOLK-RHYMES. 

Strange Survivals: Some Chapters in the 

History of Man. By S. Baring-Gould. 

(Methuen.) 

English Folk-Rhymes. By G. F. Northall. 

(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Beinq interested in survivals, I have read 
carefully Mr. Baring-Gould’s little book, 
finding not only origins of customs pleasantly 
made popular, but a good many new sug¬ 
gestions. The chapters have somewhat the 
look of articles published separately, which 
accounts for the absence of formal evidence. 
It is to he wished that the author would 
return to some of the hints he throws 
out, and put together the evidence for them 
supplied by his wide knowledge. Thus, his 
remarks on cup-hollows on sepulchral and 
other stones are very interesting, especially 
when these are taken together with me very 
similar hollows in the cresset-stones in 
churches, whioh served as lamps for the 
perpetual fire. Mr. Baring-Gould shares 
the opinion, quoting Mr. Bomilly Allen, 
that the cup-hollows in tombstones or dol¬ 
mens or rocks were receptacles for offerings 
for the dead, or have thence passed into 
symbols, as when made on the upright faces 
ot stones. He adds: “It is said in places 
grease and oil are still put into them by the 
ignorant peasantry as oblations.” This is 
known in Scandinavia; but what the reader 
wishes to learn is, whether Mr. Baring- 
Gould can vouch for the same tradition 
elsewhere. In another part of the book, 
an interesting line of historical connexion 
is drawn from the early beehive-house, 
piled up dome-wise of loose stones, as a 
child does with wooden bricks, and serving 
as a human dwelling alike in Palestine ana 
in Orkney. Such a structure, discarded as a 
habitation, still remains in Finland as a 
bath, stove, or sweat-house, and gives 
rise to the familiar form of beehive-oven, 
such as the “ cloam ” or baked clay oven of 
the West of England. Mr. Baring-Gould 
has some curious remarks on the now well- 
worn discussion of foundation sacrifices, 
where human and other victims were 
immured to make the building secure, by 
furnishing a guardian-ghost or otherwise. 
Especially the evidence is worth reading, 
that the spectre men or animals haunting 
churches or other buildings are of the nature 
of a “ kirk-grim,” the ghost of a creature 
buried alive as a foundation sacrifice. It is 
here stated that in 1885, in restoring the 
church of Holsworthy, in Devonshire, a 


skeleton was found of a person app arently 
buried alive within the masonry. We should 
like to loam more of this, and what other 
cases are known of this kind, and whether 
anything fresh is to be said of the evidence 
alleged by Sir Walter Scott (who got it 
from Grose) in justification of the story of 
Sister Constance. Though imagination 
often goes too far ahead of fact in this 
little book, this may not always do 
harm. If it is suggested that gargayles 
represent sacrificed victims, or the stone 
bails at park-gates stand for feudally 
decapitated heads, then, at any rate, the 
question has been asked what they really 
are. In Europe generally, people seem to 
live a good deal still on sacrifices. The 
gingerbread known as parkin, and the if 
possible heavier “ gauffres ” of Belgium, 
are special All Soul’s- food for the ghosts of 
the departed. At Antwerp the cakes for 
the little souls are stained yellow with 
saffron to represent the flames of purga¬ 
tory. Therefore let us eat Bath buns 
reverently and remember our ancestors. 

A few years ago we were complaining 
that folklore was not collected, so that 
scraps of old knowledge were being lost. 
Now, however, folklore publications are bo 
voluminous that no man can read them all. 
Here Mr. Northall provides a laboriously 
compiled volume of near 600 pages of folk- 
rhymes, in which the folklorist will find 
jingles he never met before. Opening at 
random, I find this (p. 486): 

“ He that buys beef buys bones, he that buys land 
buys stones, 

He that buys eggs buys shells, he that buys ale 
nought else.” 

As a comment on this, the inference is given 
that, though there be drawbacks in most 
purchases, the buying of ale is wilful 
waste. I fear, however, that this temper¬ 
ance moral was not intended by the 
mediaeval rhymester, but the contrary, that 
if you want good without drawback, spend 
your money on good ale. 

Among the charms and spells, whioh form 
the most interesting part of the collection, 
the following charm is a piece of grim 
mediaeval humour. It was carried about 
by an old woman in Devonshire, who 
appears to have had it given her against 
St. Vitus’s dance (p. 132): 

“Shake her, good Devil, 

Shake her once well: 

Then shake her no more 
Till you shake her in hell.” 

Heading this, one thinks of the similar jest 
commemorated in Tales of a Grandfather, 
where the charm for bad eyes, which the 
ale-wife was tried for using, had been 
written for her in payment of his reckoning 
by the judge himself. Apparently Scott 
thought—at any rate his readers do—that 
the then needy law student invented the 
pleasing couplet. But we find from the 
present book (p. 150) that it was only 
common form, the following charm or curse 
being already current within the seventeenth 
century: 

“ The diuell pull out both thine eies, 

And ctish in the holes likewise.” 

E. B. Tylor. 


The Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra . 
With a Tentative Bibliography from 
1585 to 1892, &c. By James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. (Chapman & Hall.) 

There seemed hardly room for another Life 
of Cervantes, after the two admirable 
biographies lately written by Mr. Watts, 
the article in Chamber’s Encyclopaedia by 
Mr. Ormsby, and other studies; but after 
reading this Life of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra I must admit that its existence 
is fully justified. The previous biographies 
had been addressed, to the general reader 
as well as to the student. But no mere 
general reader will enjoy this volume. Its 
language and vocabulary, its recondite 
allusions, will be more apt to set his teeth 
on edge, than to excite his approbation. 
It is not only that Greek and Latin are 
quoted in the original without any explana¬ 
tion, that whole passages are given in 
French; but what will he make out of such 
English as hebenon, agonarch, allonym, 
acousmata, arachnoid, umbered, papiliona¬ 
ceous, and the like ? What meaning does 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly assign to “ has /Irk’d 
a pretty living ”? (p. 237). Bailey, who is 
usually pretty correct, gives “to Firk 
[ferire, L.] to beat, or whip.” The style, 
too, is almost equally laboured and pre¬ 
tentious. It is only in a few passages, 
where the writer forgets his mannerism, 
that he rises almost to eloquence : pp. 65-6 
which sum up the captivity, pp. 294-8 on 
the last days of Cervantes, are admirable; 
but alas! the writer lapses quickly into his 
stilted and artificial style, and continues it 
to the end. 

But though the work will be caviare to 
the multitude—though, with the exception 
of information supplied by Sir. H. Burton 
on a possible Oriental prototype of the 
Quixote (p. 51 and note), as a Life of 
Cervantes it adds little, or nothing, to whit-, 
was known before; yet, like a Scotch 
haggis, there is rare promiscuous feeding 
in this opulent dish. Its readers may not 
be many, but, unless I am wholly mistaken, 
the book will be a favourite with connoisseurs 
and with students of Spanish and European 
literature of the period treated of. Its wide 
digressions, its erratic independence of judg¬ 
ment, united with the author’s real learning, 
vast reading, and marvellous memory, will 
neatly entertain readers of this class. 
Three hundred widely printed pages would 
not seem too much for a Life of Cervantes 
and a history of his writings, yet Mr. Fitz¬ 
maurice-Kelly has found room therein for 
an essay on pastoral poetry, and for another 
on the influence of Italian writers, not only 
on the Spanish drama and poetry, but also 
on the English, especially of the Elizabethan 
age. There are what one may almost call 
perversities in the book : for instance, the 
belauding of little-known authors and the 
passing over of greater ones. This is 
especially seen in the discussion on pastoral 
poetry. “ Pastoralism,” we are told 
(p. 119), was dead beyond revival (in the 
time of Gay), and “ no one could 
recall it from beyond the grave.” But 
there is one form of Pastoral poetry, 
call it what you will—threnody, monody, 
elegy—which has given us some of the finest 
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poems in the English language. Spenser’s 

Astrophel,” Milton’s “ Lycidas,” Shelley’s 
“Adonais,” Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis” 
and “ The Scholar Gypsy ” ; and this is 
certainly not dead. Tennyson’s In Metnoriam 
is almost the only such poem by a great 
master wholly unaffected by this style; 
there is a distant echo of the note even in 
Gray’s “ Elegy.” I am aware that I do not 
place Garcilaso’s verse quite as high as do 
some better critics; but surely it is an 
exaggeration to say that “apart from the 
Cancioneros, Boscan, and Garcilaso, com¬ 
paratively little verse had been published, 
and the little that had been given to the 
world was so little read that a high standard 
of taste was scarcely possible.” To name 
no other: What Spanish poem has been 
more often read, and more often translated, 
than the Coplat of Manrique ? 

Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly is a stern hater of 
Philip II. He depreciates all connected 
with him. “ Lepanto was in truth but one 
incident in the development of the long 
series of events, the first ebb in the tide of 
victorious advance.” Yet historians have 
a way of marking these “ first ebbs ” as 
important turning-points in history. So 
when Philip II. appoints his half-brother, 
Bon Juan of Austria, to the vice-royalty of 
the Low Countries—a post equivalent to 
ttynt of the vice-royalty of India in the 
British Empire of to-day—the post of 
greatest honour and responsibility, as of 
greatest possible danger, the best to try what 
stuff a man is really made of—this is called 
“ setting the young hero impossible tasks.” 
Did Parma think it impossible ? He seems 
to have believed it feasible, had not the 
affairs of France and of England been 
added thereto. These and other obliquities 
of judgment concern only the episodes 
of the story; but there is one fallacy, 
in the very method of criticism adopted, 
which runs through nearly the whole 
volume. It is that of regarding a man’s 
achievement not in connexion with what 
has been done before him, and to mark his 
advance on that, Jmt to compare it with 
what comes after him, produced under 
widely differing circumstances. Injustice 
is thus done to the “ Oelestina,” to some of 
Cervantes’ dramas, and to the best of his 
tales. Thus on the “ Numancia ” we read, 
p. 176 : 

“ It seems scarcely possible that any one can 
regard the Aeschylean drama as dramatic in 
the modern sense. Nobility, vigour, imagina¬ 
tive power, lyrical abundance—it has them all 
—it has everything, save only the dramatic 
instinct. Something of these qualities, diluted 
and enfeebled, flows through the sonorous 
metres of the ‘Numancia.’ It is essentially 
undramatic; but it possesses something of the 
severe splendour, the virility, the mournful 
'Amyiai of the great Athenian.” 

Certainly, the Aeschylean drama is not the 
modem drama; but does that detract from its 
being one of the finest forms of the drama 
for all time ? So, again, when tracing out 
well the numerous and resplendent offspring 
of the “Novelas,” and especially of “La 
Gitanilla,” our author would have us believe 
that the parent work is only weak and 
contemptible. Occasionally, though rarely, 
there seems a want of acquaintance with 
Spanish contemporary customs. “ Jousts 


and bull-fights —the former among the 
upper classes, the latter among the crowd.” 
But in the time of Cervantes and long after, 
bull-fights were performed by the nobility 
in the open plazas ; even Charles V. had 
taken part in them. Professional bull¬ 
fighting is comparatively modem. The 
remarks on Spanish women, and the estima¬ 
tion in which they were held, would surely 
have been modified had the author read 
Luis de Leon’s La perfecta Casada. But the 
most perverse judgment in the whole book 
—a veritable outrage on Cervantes—is in 
the comparison of his writings with those of 
Babelais in point of grossness. “ Both 
indulge in turpiloquium.” We can put the 
Quijote, and almost all the works of Cer¬ 
vantes in the hands of any boy or girl who 
care to read them. Who would dream of 
using Babelais so ? 

And yet the book is a good one for 
those for whom it is intended. Its merits 
are great enough to outweigh even faults 
and perversities like these. It will be a 
cherished volume on the shelves of all 
Cervantists. Students of Spanish literature 
will often refer to it; and this not only for 
the bibliography. As far as we have been 
able to test this, it is excellent and very 
copious. No bibliography of Cervantes 
can be exhaustive, and Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly has done well to affix the term 
“ tentative.” M. Eugene Baret’s Let Trou¬ 
badours has an excellent chapter on Cer¬ 
vantes; and his Histoire de la litterature 
Etpagnole, and perhaps his Amadis, might 
have been mentioned. In a work just 
crowned by the French Academy, M. 
0. Lacroix’s Quelques Maitres Etrangers et 
Frangais, Cervantes is dealt with. The recent 
Encyclopaedia articles are unnoticed, and 
the criticisms in the Academy share the 
same fate. But it is impossible to include 
everything, and all lovers of Cervantes will 
be grateful to Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly for 
what he has done: he has written a de¬ 
lightful, if, at times, a provoking book. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Sixty Years of an Agitator's Life. By 

George Jacob Holyoake. In 2 vols. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Of old (as we read) it was an angel who 
troubled the waters and gave them their 
healing power. The modern agitator is not, 
as a rule, regarded as a personage of quite 
the same description. Society finds him 
troublesome rather than otherwise. He 
disturbs it when it wants to be left alone. 
He creates dissension when it desires only 
peace. He suggests new plans and new 
thoughts, while it prefers to cling to the 
old plans and not to think at all. In its 
eyes, so far from being an angel, he is an 
obnoxious person, who must if possible be 
suppressed; and only in after times—if ever 
—when the sense of annoyance has passed 
away, does it discover that his agitation 
possessed a healing power of its own. Then 
it may do homage to him or to his memory. 

When Mr. George Jacob Holyoake 
descended on the social waters, they were 
already in a state of ferment; for other 
agitators had been at work, and he met 
with a reception decidedly more warm than 


cordial. Before very long he found himself 
lodged in the jail at Gloucester, whence he 
was discharged, not cured, and, as subse¬ 
quent events proved, not curable. For 
many years he agitated more than ever. . 
Now he is no longer in any danger of 
prosecution, and the value of much of his 
work has come to be properly recognised; 
but he may at any time break out again in , 
new agitations. For he is not one who 
merely champions an “ ism ” and is satisfied 
when his “ism” is adopted. He has 
always stood for a principle—the principle 
of free enquiry—ana a principle, even when 
it is admitted, has still and always to be 
guarded. Mr. Holyoake’s own political 
and religious convictions have ever been 
definite and candidly declared, but he has 
been more interested in trying to induce 
others to think out opinions for themselves 
than in persuading them to accept his. His 
propagandism, he says, 

“consisted in explaining things — never in 
persuading, sinoe the responsibility of holding 
opinions belonged to those who accepted them. 
My own opinion was not concealed, for I 
always distrusted, and often conceived con¬ 
tempt, for the silent, whose philosophical 
impartiality ended in concealing their own 
thoughts. My doctiine was, that decision 
should be made on the fullest knowledge 
obtainable: the duty of ohoice belonged to 
those who were to be answerable for the 
opinions entertained” (vol. i., p. 77). 

Mr. Holyoake’s “sixty years” cover an 
exceptionally adventurous life spent in the 
midst of great sooial changes and not a few 
social earthquakes. They link the be¬ 
ginning with the end of this century of 
agitations. For in early life Mr. Holyoake 
was associated with the noble Bobert Owen, 
who may be said to have commenced his 

E ublic efforts with the century; and now 
e is an active worker in the co-operative 
movement which has grown out of Bobert 
Owen’s agitation: while in another direc¬ 
tion he sees men proclaiming, as a brand 
new gospel of their own, the very principles 
which Owen not only proclaimed, but put 
into practical operation. And they pro¬ 
claim them in good faith, too, not knowing 
that anyone has ever thought of them 
before, for social reformers do not read 
history. 

Mr. Holyoake’s book is rather disappoint¬ 
ing. It is impossible not to t hink that 
more could have been made of so great a 
subject. Thus, for “more than half a 
century ” Mr. Holyoake was “ concerned in 
the advocacy of Bobert Owen’s ‘ new views 
of society ’ ”; yet he has very little to tell 
us either about the man or the work. 
Surely he could have related many things, 
not to be readily learned elsewhere. Much 
has been written about Bobert Owen, but 
not much to the point. Very little has been 
said about certain experiments with 
which he was associated; the Queenwood 
experiment, for example. The history of 
the Queenwood experiment would be a 
valuable contribution to the subject of 
Communism. That effort was honestly 
commenced and earnestly maintained, bat 
it did not come within measurable distance 
of success. It contained the elements of 
success, mingled, unfortunately, with certain 
elements of failure. Mr. Holyoake, asso- 
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dated as lie was with the general movement, 
although not with this particular experiment, 
criticised the management of the Com¬ 
munity with some severity. Now, a critical 
account of the whole matter would serve to 
show whether those elements of failure 
were incidental or essential, and Mr. Holy- 
oake, if any man, was in a position to give 
it. Instead, he offers a light, chatty account 
of his visit to the estate, occupied chiefly 
with his own adventures by the way; he 
travelled to the wrong station, and he 
saw Louis Philippe, and the ignorance of 
Hampshire farm labourers distressed him. 
It is the same story which nearly fifty 
years ago he told in the pages of the 
Movement ; only then it was garniture for a 
criticism, and now the criticism is omitted 
and only the antiquated garniture is served 
up. A few changes have been made, chiefly 
verbal. One change is curious: Mr. Holy- 
oake dates back his visit from 1844 to 1843. 
We do not say Mr. Holyoake should not 
have drawn on his old writings for material 
for his present book. In some instances it 
was the best plan. He should, however, 
have been more careful to divide the wheat 
from the chaff, and, when he had divided it, 
to give us the wheat and not, by mistake, 
the chaff. We had a right to look for 
something more important about Queen- 
wood than how, nearly fifty years ago, Mr. 
Holyoake lost his way through trusting to 
someone who knew a short cut. 

If the truth must be told, Mr. Holyoake’s 
earnestness as a man of action is scarcely 
reflected in his writings. There is a sugges¬ 
tion of frivolity about them which ill 
becomes the serious historian. Whatever 
his subject, Mr. Holyoake’s tendency is too 
much to hover about it instead of plunging 
into it. While the reader is waiting for him 
to say things, he discusses, at great length, 
how they ought to be said. Moreover, that 
inaccuracy in a date just named, if it is not 
in itself of much importance, is really an 
example of small inaccuraoies which mar 
some of his best work, and which should 
not exist even in such light history as he 
undertakes to give us here. 

It would, however, be ungracious to 
reject what Mr. Holyoake has given us, 
just because he should, and perhaps might, 
have given us something better. What¬ 
ever Mr. Holyoake writes about he makes 
interesting. There is much that is instruc¬ 
tive as well as interesting to be found in 
these pages. The quality of the book is 
unequal, so that, while parts of it are, as we 
have seen, unsatisfactory, other parts could 
hardly have been better. 

Mr. Holyoake is best known at the 
present day as an active supporter of the 
co-operative movement. Earlier, he was 
a prominent Secularist. But at one time or 
another he has shared in most of the pro¬ 
gressive movements of his time. He was 
concerned in the repeal of the Corn Laws; 
he was an energetic worker when Chartism 
was rife; he was a strenuous opponent of 
the newspaper tax. Some of the best 
chapters in the book relate to this last- 
named movement—this “trouble with 
Queen Anne,” as in his whimsical way Mr. 
Holyoake names it. The “ Tax upon Know¬ 
ledge,” which came into force wnen Queen 


Anne was on the throne, was not finally 
abolished until 1855. The amount of the 
tax was at first only a halfpenny, but in 
1831 it amounted to fourpence; and then it 
was that newspapers began to appear, in 
defiance of the law, without a stamp. Henry 
Hetherington brought out his Poor Man' 
Guardian and People* Conservative, for which 
he suffered fine and imprisonment. For 
selling the former paper more than five 
hundred newsagents were imprisoned ; but 
when, at length, the case came for trial 
before Lord Lyndhurst, the publication was 
declared to be legal. The reduction of the tax 
to a penny in 1836 stopped the class of publi 
cations which were issued without stamps 
for the sake of gain, but did not, of course, 
stop those intended as a protest against the 
imposition of any tax whatever. Ultimately 
the law gave way before the strenuous 
agitation, and the penny newspaper press 
became possible, with such results for good 
or for ill as we know. Mr. Holyoake tells 
ns that he himself, for illegal publications 
during this agitation, incurred penalties 
amounting to £600,000, which, happily, 
were not enforced against him. 

In 1856 Mr. Holyoake had a curious 
adventure with some bombshells which he 
was deputed to test. He supposed them 
to be connected with the Italian insurrection, 
but afterwards had reason to suspect that 
they were an early form of the bomb used 
by Or8ini against Napoleon III. Two shells 
were delivered to him for the purpose of 
his experiment: 

“ Percussion caps were on the nipples of the 
shells (which, like porcupine quills, stuck out 
all round them) when I received them. Their 
bulk being from four to five inches in diameter, 
they were heavy enough to be quite a little load 
to cany about; and thinking that any force 
used in removing the caps, which were firmly 
fixed, might cause an explosion, for which I 
was not provided, I left them on. Deeming it 
best to carry them apart, lest, coming into 
collision with eaoh other, they might give me 
premature trouble, I put one into each of the 
side pockets of my coat. As I went along the 
street, it occurred to me that it was undesirable 
to fall down, as I might not be found when I 
wanted to get up” (vol. ii., p. 20). 

How he travelled by railway to Sheffield; 
how he stowed away his troublesome 
luggage for the night; how he sought a 
quiet place for his purpose, and ultimately 
exploded one of his shells in a quarry—ail 
this is told by Mr. Holyoake with much 
humour. The other shell was taken home 
again, and ultimately carried into Devon¬ 
shire to be exploded. This is not by any 
means the only curious plot that Mr. Holy¬ 
oake has occasion to discuss, with more 
or less of detail, in his present book of 
recollections. 

Mr. Holyoake’s estimates of persons are 
of varying value. When he says “ Bichard 
Carlisle was allfor freedom—Thomas Carlyle 
was all for despotism,” we cannot but think 
he has sacrificed something of truth for the 
sake of a telling phrase. When he adds 
“In politics his [Carlyle’s] influence has 
been wholly disastrous,” he has clearly 
fallen a victim to the perilous superlative. 

It may be true that Carlyle’s “ theory of the 
organisation of labour has given us State 
Socialists,” but that unlooked for fruit of 


his political te iching was not by any means 
its only fruit. There is a much more 
intimate a<socia'ion between the political 
philosophy of Carlyle and the socialism of 
Robert Osren than Mr. Holyoake suggests, 
or seems to be aware of. It is not too much 
to say that Carlyle’s touchings were un¬ 
consciously based on the principles of Owen, 
and that State Socialism is the bastard 
offspring of the same system, just as 
co-operation is its legitimate offspring. 
Assuredly Carlyle taught State Socialism 
no more than Owen did, and is no more 
responsible for it. 

Much better is the account of Thornton 
Hunt, with whom Mr. Holyoake was asso¬ 
ciated in the days of the Leader. He says of 
him:— 

“ He was by instinct entirely a gentleman— 
fearless, true, courteous, and decided in opinion'. 
If he entered a house as a guest, and held any 
opinion or rule of action, which he thought it 
material that his host should know, he informed 
him thereof. . . . Socialist, Communist, 

Chartist, Atheist, insurgent, regicide, were all 
interesting to him. He desired to kuow what 
made them what they were. . . . Nothing 

in human life was above or beneath him ” 
(vol. i., p. 226). 

George Henry Lewes—another of tho Leader 
staff—Mr. Holyoake describes as 

“intellectually the bravest man I have known. 
It was not that he was without the wisdom 
which looks around to see what the consequences 
of any act would be; but where a thing seemed 
right in itself, he ignored the consequences of 
doing it ” (vol. i., p. 243). 

The “ wilfulness of opinion ” to which 
Mr. Holyoake confesses in the closing pages 
of his book is visible enough. It is not a 
peculiarity of which thoughtful readers 
should complain. There is wilfulness, also, 
in the author’s choice of his subjects and in 
his manner of treating them; but, if we 
could sometimes wish for more of one 
matter and less of another, there is i.. 
denying that the two bulky volumes are 
entertaining from beginning to end, and 
contain an enormous store of food for 
thought. 

Walter Lewin, 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 


“ Golden Treasury Series.” —Lyric Love : 
an Anthology. Edited by William 
Watson. (Macmillans.) 

Love Songs of English Poets ( 1500-1800 ). 
With Notes by Ralph Caino. (Heine- 
mann.) 

A certain difficulty confronts the reviewer 
of these volumes at the outset concerning 
their raison d’etre ; for the mood of the man 
who enters his study with the reflection, 
“ To-day I will read some love poems,” 
cannot be deemed particularly worthy of 
encouragement. It may be maintained, 
however, that the poets have collectively 
given utterance to a certain philosophy cat 
'.ove, which it is desirable to present to the 
world in a body; and the emotional head¬ 
ings under which Mr. Watson has grouped 
his selections would seem to suggest that 
this at any rate is his view of the subject. 
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He has also a class called “ Philosophy of 
Love,” containing presumably the root of the 
matter. Should we attempt to philosophise 
on tins subject, the question might be raised 
whether a poem, inspired by a genuine 
devotion to an individual, has more signi¬ 
ficance than one expressing an imaginary 
sentiment. As in most cases it would be 
quite impossible to determine the circum¬ 
stances under which the poem was written 
except by internal evidence, the discussion 
might be considerably protracted. 

And the fact would remain, in our opinion 
at least, that no such single philosophy exists. 
Poets are not consistent with themselves, 
stiE less with each other. As Mr. Caine 
has it:— 

“ There is the true lover and the false lover, 
the oonstant lover and the jealous lover, the 
quiet lover and the boisterous lover, the merry 
lover and the mournful lover, the admiring 
lover and the pressing lover.” “They sing 
their love-songs with energy and persistence, 
brooking rebuff and even rejection, and still in 
a sense they come up smiling.” 

When, however, the same authority remarks 
that “they are always in most deadly 
earnest,” he seems to have forgotten that 
his coUection includes some pieces by Prior 
and Byron. 

But to turn from the general desirability 
of such coUections to the merits of those 
actuaUy before us, we may say at once that 
their compEers have brought together much 
deEghtful poetry from various sources; 
though we are inclined to resent the assump¬ 
tion impUed in Mr. Watson’s claim, that his 
book contains “nothing that is not good 
poetry, and Httle that is not very fine poetry 
indeed.” Mr. Watson has laid great stress 
on his “ undoubtedly fastidious as weE as 
complex tests of admissibdity” and “the 
principles of taste by which he has been 
guided ” ; but it is unfortunate that he has 
not given the sEghtest indication of what 
these tests and principles may be. He has 
confined himself indeed to poetry “ having 
love as its personal inspiration or its objec¬ 
tive theme,” which is also “ essentiaEy 
lyrical in form”; but “obviously such a 
scheme offers a wide scope,” and we are not 
let into the secret of any further principles 
of limitation. However, the general tone of 
his somewhat aggressive preface seems to 
imply that he regards sincerity as indis¬ 
pensable in poems of this class, and the 
opinion has probably led to the omission of 
many vers de soctiti often regarded as love 
poems. 

In this Preface Mr. Watson touches 
briefly on the history of the subject, and 
attempts to estimate the schools of poetry 
belonging to different periods. He is care¬ 
ful to say that he has been sparing in his 
selections from the Elizabethan lyrists, 
whose “love-making appears to him like 
that of Arcadian shepherds and shepherd¬ 
esses on porcelain.” On the other hand, 
he considers that “ there is something in 
the accent and air of the Royalist and 
CavaEer school of poets that exceeds 
in sheer delectableness anything to be 
found elsewhere.” The claim for the aus¬ 
picious influence of the “romantic personal 
loyalty” then in vogue, though indisput¬ 
able, is aEttle weakened by its following 


immediately on a charge of insincerity and 
want of chivalry in the Elizabethans; for if 
ever there were a set of men who were 
famous for their Ep-service and heart- 
tyranny to women they were the courtiers 
of the Stuarts. 

The editor naturaEy passes Eghtiy over 
the period immediately succeeding Dryden, 
and proceeds to a consideration of the 
“ modern world-sadness ” infecting, as he 
maintains, the love-poetry of to-day. Con¬ 
cerning the total effect of this, ho does not 
attempt to dogmatise, but has left his 
readers to form their own conclusions 
from material which is scarcely repre¬ 
sentative. For instance, the omission of 
any poems by Browning may have arisen 
from Mr. Watson’s interpretation of the 
word “ lyric ” ; but it would be more charit¬ 
able to suppose that the law of copyright 
stood in the way of their inclusion. If so, 
it would have been weE to state the fact. 
On the other hand, the pieces chosen from 
the works of Mr. Robert Bridges form a 
gratifying testimony to the fact that a 
certain measure of popularity is at last 
being dealt out to one of the most classic of 
our living poets. 

Mr. Watson.’s divisions, to which we have 
already alluded, and the arrangement of 
individual poems on simEar philosophical 
principles, make it extremely difficult to 
judge how adequately particular poets are 
represented, or to find a particular poem; 
and it does not seem to us that the contents 
of each division bear any immediate relation 
to the heads under which they are grouped. 
We feel, indeed, that it is quite unjustifiable 
for any man to label poems not written by 
himself with fancy titles that he may happen 
to consider appropriate. Again, the allusion 
to “ three centuries of song ” on p. vii. does 
not accurately represent the Emits of date 
to which Mr. Watson has confined himself, 
though no more stringent definition of the 
period is hazarded. 

Mr. Oaine has presented his material in 
a simpler guise. He arranges the poems 
selected under their respective authors, and 
takes the poets themselves in chronological 
order. The only reason for regretting this 
method is that it has led him into a rash 
attempt to give Eves of the poets. A simple 
statement of dates of birth and death might 
have been convenient; but within the 
limited space at his disposal it was unwise 
to do more. He says that “ not without 
pain he has been compehed to hold his hand 
at nearly every section of this anthology,” 
and it is curious that he should not have 
thought of cutting out these unsatisfactory 
biographies. His apologies for summaris¬ 
ing Shakspere in six Enes, on the plea of 
uniformity, disclose another objection to 
the plan. 

It wEl be seen that there are no special 
features in these volumes to reconcEe the 
reader to a doubtful class of books, and some 
particular faults to confirm what might 
have been a foregone conclusion. The 
words with which Mr. Caine brings his 
preface to a close might in fact be produced 
as an argument against the desirabiEty of 
any such selections: “ But the poets may be 
left to themselves.” 

Reginald Brimley Johnson. 


Chrotncon Allatie de Parco Lude. The 
Chronicle of Louth Park Abbey, with 
Appendix of Documents. Edited by 
the Rev. Edmund Venables, Precentor; 
with a Translation by the Rev. A. R. 
Maddison, Priest—Vicar of Lincoln 
Cathedral. (Printed for the Lincoln¬ 
shire Record Society.) 

“ Lincolnshire,” as its most recent historian 
has remarked, “was a favoured county of the 
religious orders, partly from the security of the 
fen district, which contained the majority of 
the houses, and partly from the abundant 
supply of fish.” 

But of these houses no very considerable 
remains exist except the magnificent gate¬ 
house at Thornton. Portions of monastic 
churches exist in some places—notably at 
Crowland—but nothing to compare with 
the ruins of Fountains, or KirkstaE, or 
Rievaulx. These, Eke other Cistercian 
abbeys, owe their preservation in a great 
measure to their situations being, as was 
required by the statutes of the Order, 
remote from the busy haunts of men; 
it has not been thought worth whfie to use 
them as quarries ; nor, by reason of that 
same remoteness, have they been con¬ 
venient for adaptation to other uses, as 
have many Benedictine abbeys in towns 
and cities. 

There were only three Cistercian houses 
in Lincolnshire, and of these scarcely 
anything remains above ground. Louth 
Park was too near to Louth, where stone 
has been in request for buildings and for 
roads; Kirkstead and Reveshy were on the 
borders of the fens, where the demand 
would be at least as great. 

Louth Park Abbey originated in a colony 
of monks who “ swarmed ” off from 
Fountains in 1137. They were intending 
to settle in the swamps of Haver holme, near 
Sleaford, then undrained; but two years 
later they found a more desirable home in 
the park of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, 
a mEe and a half east of Louth, on a 
slightly elevated plateau, high enough to be 
out of the reach of floods, but not too 
high to be weE suppEed with water 
from a copious spring at the foot of the 
wolds, known as St. Helen’s WeE. This 
supply was conveyed by a watercourse to the 
required spot, and then parted so as to sur¬ 
round the abbey with an inner and an outer 
moat, supply two fish-ponds, and flush the 
drains. The defensive ditches and the 
ponds, although now dry, are the most 
remarkable remains that are left, and may 
bo compared with the very similar arrange¬ 
ments at Thornton. Those at Louth Park 
are weE shown in Plate I., in which, how¬ 
ever, the buildings marked M and G should 
have been named as in the plan foEowing 
p. lx. Of the buEdings nothing remains 
above ground except a ghastly fragment of 
the south transept; but some excavations 
have revealed bases of piers, &c., which are 
of the usual early Cistercian type (Plates H., 
III., IV.). From the grassy mounds, how¬ 
ever, and the hollow places that do remain, 
and from some recent excavations, a good 
deal has been made out; and the Preface to 
the Chronicle is foEowed by some admirable 
notes on the architectural history and ar¬ 
rangements of the abbey, with a plan by 
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Mr. St. John Hope, than whom no one is 
better qualified to deal with the matter. 

The Chronicle itself, so far as is given, is 
in point of bulk but the nucleus of the 
volume before us, for the preface and Mr. 
Hope’s notes occupy sixty pages, the text 
and translation each forty-five, and the 
Appendix of documents thirty. The 
Chronicle is very much like the general 
run of monastic chronicles. It begins 
with the mythical history of the world 
and of Britain, then makes the stock- 
entries from such writers as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon, Flor¬ 
ence of "Worcester, &c., and finally becomes 
more or less original, and much fuller. The 
editor thinks that the later portion of the 
Louth Chronicle, though containing much in 
common with contemporary writers, does not 
appear to have been directly taken from J 
them. The entries are interesting accounts 
of well-known events in the general history 
of England; they bring us down to the 
death of Henry IV. and the coronation of 
Henry V., but not to a conclusion, the last 
page being left blank for a continuation 
which has never been made. But it is 
disappointing in respect of the history of the 
buildings and other local matters, of which 
it tells us scarcely anything. Mr. Maddison’s 
translation, on opposite pages, will make the 
Latin text more generally accessible. The 
documents in the Appendix are mostly given 
in abstract, and any one page of them con¬ 
tains more local matter than the whole of 
the Chronicle : not that we have anything 
to say against the publication of the latter, 
which is an interesting and valuable example 
of the class of compilations to which it 
belongs, and it comes down later than do 
the Annales Monastici edited by Dr. Luard. 
Among the curious spellings noted by the 
editor, p. xiv., we find “ Cham ” for “ Caen ” 
(should we not read * ‘ Chain ” ?); “ Strivelyn” 
for “Stirling” (the usual form). The 
interchange of W and G, as in “ Wasehonia” 
for “ Gascony ” is common enough : we 
need go no further than “ Willelmus ” and 
“ Gulielmus.” “ Cimbolum,” a bell, surely 
stands for “ Cymbalum,” not for “ Sym- 
bolum.” There must, one would think, be 
some mistake about “a covered iron cart” 

{ carecta ferrea cooperta) (p. 59) ; we should 
like to see the MS. “ Quatinus ” for 
“ quatenus ” (75) is constantly “ sic." Two 
or three misprints which have escaped 
correction are Bellovacencis for -sis 
(xvii.); Honeda for Houeda (xx n.); pro- 
cinctum for precinctum (xl.); Croxenden 
for Croxden (29b). Tanner’s use of the 
word “pretended” (xxiii.) is an interesting 
example of the older and innocuous sense 
of the word ; it does not carry with it" any 
imputation of false or insincere pretence. 
We have noted some points of special 
interest, of which we can now only mention 
a few— e.g., a “Lady Chapel” in a Cister¬ 
cian abbey; perhaps however it was, as is 
suggested by Mr. Hope, the chapel of the 
“farmery” or infirmary; charcoal put in 
stone coffins as a disinfectant; the kitchen 
and its yard, as recently made out for the 
first time by Mr. Hope at Fountains; 
frequent mention of earthquakes, floods, 
comets, &c., which appealed much more 
strongly to the imagination when regarded 


as direct interpositions ; and, lastly, the 
remarkable portent of roses on a wiUow 
tree in winter, as was said, “ et verum 
fuit,” adds the chronicler. There seems 
no reason to doubt the fact; but the 
“ roses ” were probably early leaf-buds 
just bursting forth. 

Altogether, the Louth Chronicle and its 
adjuncts form a volume which worthily 
inaugurates the publications of the Lincoln¬ 
shire Record Society, and we hope soon to 
see it followed by others of at least equal 
value and interest. We think, however, 
that the society would consult better for 
the interests of members if they issued 
their publications bound, as do the York¬ 
shire and the Somerset Record Societies, and 
probably others. 

J. T. Fowlkb. 


La Russie: Geographique, Ethnologique, His- 
torique, Sfc. Par MM. L. Delavaud, 
Gerard de Rialle, Oh. Rabot, Alfred 
Rambaud, Albert Vandal, &c. (Paris: 
Larousse.) 

The goodly volume before us, which is 
issued under the authority of such writers 
as MM. Alfred Rambaud, Albert Vandal, 
A. Leroy-Beaulieu, and Louis Leger, among 
others, is one of the fruits of the entente 
cordiale now existing between France and 
Russia. The ethnological section, illus¬ 
trated by many engravings from photo¬ 
graphs and an excellent map, is treated 
by MM. de Rialle and Rabot, he latter 
furnishing some especially interesting de¬ 
tails on the Finnish populations of the 
Volga and Siberia. M. Rambaud writes 
on the early history of the Russians, and 
M. Regelsperger on their gradual progress 
in Asia; on p. 118 a map shows in what 
relation they stand to the English frontier. 
To M. Leroy-Beaulieu falls the discussion 
of the mir and the Russian commune, and 
that he has adequately desoribed it might 
bo expected from the valuable works which 
he has already published on Russia. Not 
only have we an account of the various 
institutions of the Greek Church; but a 
quantity of curious information about 
Russian sects, which are innumerable, is 
furnished by M. Lejeal. The litera¬ 
ture of Russia till the reign of Catherine 
II. has fallen into the very capable 
hands of Prof. Louis Leger, who has done 
so much to diffuse a knowledge of the 
language among his countrymen. This 
part of the work is illustrated with good 
ortraits of the leading Russian authors, 
eginning with Kantemir, and continued 
tiU the present day. The literature from 
the time of Catherine II. onwards is 
entrusted to M. de Vogue, whose Roman 
Russe is well known. The accounts of 
Russian musicians and scientists wiU furnish, 
no doubt, much that is new to Western 
readers. Many will be glad to have the 
portraits of Metchnikov, the assistant of 
Pasteur, upon whom an honorary degree 
was conferred by the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, and Mendeleev, a chemist of Euro¬ 
pean reputation. The division treating of 
Russian art is copiously illustrated; and, 
besides this information, there is an ap¬ 
pendix in which all kinds of subjects are 


discussed. “ Les Grandes Villes de la 
Russie” is the title of a section on St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Astrakhan, Helsing¬ 
fors, Kazan, Kharkov, Kiev, Warsaw, and 
other cities, copiously illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs. Among the miscellaneous articles 
in the appendix is a curious one by M. C. 
Couderc, who exhibits in a facsimile an auto¬ 
graph of Anne, the daughter of Yaroslav I., 
Grand Duke of Russia, wife of Henry I. 
of France. She married the French king 
in 1051 ; and before the history of the Texts 
du Saore of Rheims had been traced, it was 
long supposed that she had brought the 
book into France. It will be remembered 
that it was upon this book that the kings 
of France were accustomed to take the oath 
at their coronation. A large part of it is in 
Glagolitic letters. The work was probably 
written by a Bohemian scribe, and pur¬ 
chased by the Emperor Charles IV. under 
the impression that it was written by St. 
Procopius; about 1451 it seems to have got 
to Constantinople, and to have been bought 
there by a French cardinal, who presented 
it to the cathedral at Rheims. 

In this work, which is almost a small 
encyclopaedia of Russica, a great deal of 
information is conveyed in a readable form. 
The popular side is never lost sight of. Not 
only is it profusely illustrated, as the phrase 
is, with engravings of prominent men and 
important places, but we have an amusing 
selection of Russian caricatures from their 
comic papers. All travellers in Russia 
know how abundant these journals are, 
with engravings of every sort, many of them 
coloured. They are of value in a work of 
the present kind, as enabling a stranger 
who has never visited the country to form 
an idea of the various phases of Russian 
life. The comic paper called Strekom (the 
Dragon Fly) naturally figures very pro¬ 
minently. It is always difficult to review 
adequately a dictionary or a condensed 
work like the present; we can only say, in 
conclusion, that such a book would form an 
admirable travelling companion. The 
country and its inhabitants are criticised in 
a fair and liberal spirit, and the feeling 
displayed throughout is in marked contrast 
to the spasmodic and venomous attacks 
which too often disfigure similar works in 
our own country. 

W. R. Mobfill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Ron Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

His Grace. By W. E. Norris. In 2 vols. 
(Methuen.) 

Vanitas. By Vernon Lee. (Heinemann.) 
Approaches. By Arthur Lynch. In 3 vols. 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A Geraldine. By R. Ashe King. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Making of Lawrence Westerton. By Freke 
Viggars. (Allen.) 

The Story of a Child. By Margaret Deland. 
(Longmans.) 

It is part of the enormous ingratitude of 
man (and woman) that people should first 
tempt the novelist with such sentences as 
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“ I wish I knew what became of so-and-so,” 
and then taunt him with “I wonder how 
long he is going on with these old puppets.” 
For onr part, we have no quarrel with 
Mr. Marion Crawford for continuing his 
chronicle of the Sarracinesca family. It is 
a good chronicle ; it is informed with know¬ 
ledge of the facts and with power of telling 
them; we have no objection to his prolong¬ 
ing it even further—as we gather he means 
to do. But we do not think that this instal¬ 
ment is quite equal in interest to its fore¬ 
runners, though, if it had appeared alone, 
we should have found no great fault with it. 
Don Orsino, the hero of the third generation, 
is not to us an interesting hero. It may be 
due to lack of modernness on our part, but 
we fail to sympathise with a young man 
who can find no other outlet for his energies 
(being the heir of a family which is very 
old, very rich, and not in the least in its 
dotage) than going in for “business” and 
toiling at the direct object of building 
modern buildings in old Borne and the 
indirect business of enriching the haute 
banque. ' Also, the heroine is a little dis¬ 
appointing. The conception of her—the 
furnishing her with all the physical endow¬ 
ments, the mystery, and so forth of a wicked 
adventuress, a regular pieuvre , only to 
show that she is nothing of the kind—is 
good, and sufficiently (if not wholly) new. 
But we care less for the working out. Mr. 
Crawford somewhere, if we mistake not, 
definitely pleads that he is only studying 
his generation. That will not quite do. If 
your generation is uninteresting, you must 
transcend your generation. Still these are 
counsels of perfection, and in the practice 
of imperfection we wish there were many 
practitioners as craftsmanlike and as read¬ 
able as Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Norris is of no very different school; 
but being an Englishman, he has (as all 
Frenchmen know, though we do not usually 
know it ourselves) a great deal more of the 
wisdom of the serpent. He, too, is modern, 
but he does not urge his modernness, and 
ho selects a plan and materials in which he 
can escape some censures. In construction, 
as in writing, Mr. Norris has eminently le 
style coulant, which is a very different thing 
from mere fluen<y. His novels have the 
virtues of the oyster in an old, a vulgar, but 
an excellent apologue—they “ go down so 
easily.” There may not be very much in 
Mis Grace. When Mr. Norris, in the first 
few pages, has introduced you to the self- 
depreciatory narrator, and to his Eton friend 
who comes into a dukedom and offers him 
a sort of agency just when he is very much 
down on his luck, and to the narrator’s 
sister who, being penniless, has engaged 
herself to a harmless, but not charming, 
parson widower, and to the duke’s cousin, 
who has had most of the ready money left 
him, and is a detestable creature — you 
smile superior and say “ I know what is 
going to come.” You do know what is 
going to come; but you entirely mistake 
Mr. Norris’s cleverness if you think that he 
is not perfectly well aware of your know¬ 
ledge, and resolved to take advantage—a 
quite good and craftsmanlike advantage— 
of it. It comes out as you thought, which 
induces a pleasant consciousness of personal 


shrewdness. Pleased with yourself, you are 
also pleased with Mr. Norris, and with the 
ornaments and surprises which prevent your 
satisfaction from being mere patronage. 
And then it goes down so easily! There 
are no checks, no breaks, no puzzles, no 
false notes. It is like a very good dinner, 
whereof you hardly remember the details, 
but are aware, after digestion, that all was 
and is peace. There is a touch of greatness 
in this. 

We do not know that there is much less 
cleverness in Vanitas. The three stories of 
which it consists are almost masterly in the 
faithfulness with which they screw them¬ 
selves in point of style and treatment to the 
sticking-place—if it were only a sticking 
place!—of a certain phase of fashion in 
nineteenth century life and thought. Many 
call themselves to the vooation of showing 
what a certain kind of society would have 
liked to be between 1873 and 1893; but 
i few are chosen, and Vernon Lee is one. 
i Alas! for how long is her and their elec¬ 
tion ? We do not prophesy: we only doubt, 
with doubt born of much contemplation of 
similar phenomena in literary history. The 
note which wakes this ghost in us is struck 
on the very first page. “The heavy scent 
of some flower, vague, white, southern, 
mingled with the cigarette smoke in the 
hot evening air, which Beemed by contrast 
to the Venetian day almost cool.” The 
hideous critic of a.d. 3000 coming on that 
phrase in a fragment will, if sufficient 
documents exist, and he knows his business, 
say “not earlier than 1860 at earliest; not 

later than -” But who are we that we 

should take the words out of his mouth? 
For the rest, the book is really clever, and 
almost up to its own mark. Here and there, 
however, the mystery of pain comes on us. 
If Vernon Lee does not know her Italian 
classics, what is she ? and who does know 
them ? and where are we ? and what is to 
be done? Yet on p. 273 we are staggered 
by this sentence, “ Its steps constructed in 
the days of Dante’s grandfather, when a 
horn buckle and leathern belt formed the 
only ornaments of Florentine dames.” 
Alas! alas! is it thus that our Italianists 
of sweetest savour treat us? “ Paradiso, 
Canto xv.,” says that sullen recording angel 
Memory. That Oacciaguida was not Dante’s 
grandfather (he calls himself the father of 
Dante’s great grandfather) is nothing. But 
surely Vernon Lee might have remembered 
that the mediaeval garments of her sex 
would have aecordea marvellous ill with 
leathern belts and horn buckles. It was 
Bellincion Berti—a male person—who was 
girt in leather and bone,” and of his dame 
we but learn that her cheeks were unpainted. 
We may deserve the curse of Croker for 
thus cavilling: but, we repeat, if you write 
aesthetically and are not sound en your 
Dante, where are you ? 


The approach to Mr. Lynch’s Approaches 
is not to be made lightly, or the “ wash 
neophyte” is but too likely to throw the 
book down—it may be in a fit of laughter, 
it may be in one of yawning. Mr. Lynch’s 
style is of the very queerest. It occasionally 
is, or attempts to be, nothing if not grand 
and lofty; it is occasionally almost familiar; 


it is occasionally almost incomprehensible. 
As for the substance, as opposed to the style, 
of his story, it is an equally odd mixture of 
naturalism and transcendentalism, alter¬ 
nating attempts of great daring in the 
“ candid ” manner with flights of rhetoric— 
Goethean, Whitmanian, and what not. On 
such a singular potpourri it is difficult to pro¬ 
nounce any very definite judgment in a brief 
space. There are persons who would have 
the critic separate novels into goats and 
sheep, “worth reading” and “not worth 
reading ” : and if we listened to them we 
fear we should have to apply reprobation 
and not election to Approaches. But that 
is not quite our own view of criticism. We 
should suppose Mr. Lynch to be pretty 
young; and it is quite dear that his tastes, 
his knowledge, his ideals, and so forth, are 
in the most undigested and yeasty condition. 
Whether they will ever clear and fine down 
to some good result we cannot say. But he 
seems not to be without talent, which is 
shown in his picture of Australian student 
life—a singularly unattractive but rather 
vivid picture—in his conception of the moods 
and phases of his hero, and elsewhere. As 
for writing, he has almost everything to 
learn, and almost everything to unlearn. 

Irish novels are still among the liveliest 
products of the distressful country, as a 
rule; but we cannot say that Mr. Ashe 
King’s A Geraldine is a favourable specimen 
of its class. It is too political; and yet the 
author’s powers appear to be chiefly con¬ 
fined to a dislike of the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, whom he presents as compact 
of false witnesses, bullies, and cowards—at 
any rate in great part. Yet he certainly 
does not go out of his way to make those 
who are “ agin the Government ” attractive; 
and his hero, an Irish-American new land¬ 
lord, is an exceedingly offensive personage 
who, without apparently knowing or caring' 
much about the matters in dispute, chiefly 
employs his money, his influence, his 
physical strength, and his reputed American 
citizenship to thwart the police in the execu¬ 
tion of their duty. The heroine, Sheila, is a 
great deal too good for him, but is not made 
particularly attractive in herself. The best 
figures in the book, so far as drawing goes, 
and, we fear, the truest to life, are her 
father and brother—representatives in 
modern reduced form of me old incurable 
Castle Baekrent type of Irish landlord, the 
ill-leaven which in English and foreign esti¬ 
mation has leavened the whole lump of land¬ 
lordism. 


Mr. Freke Viggars’s admiration for 
Kingsley is evident and open-mouthed, and 
it may well be that if Yeast had never been 
written Lawrence Westerton had never been 
“ made.” There is, however, no imitation 
in the ordinary sense, and in some respects 
the book approaches nearer to the type of 
Henry Kingsley than to that of Charles. 
And its ending is only like the ending of 
Yeast, as it might have been if Argemone 
had not died, if Lancelot had not lost his 
fortuno, if there had been no mysterious 
Barnakill, and in short if everything had 
been different. The resemblance, as it 
presents itself to us perhaps delusively, lies 
m the character of Lawrence, in_the West 
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Country scene and tone (though here we are 
frankly on Dartmoor), and in a certain 
ethical cast. The whole story turns on a 
slightly improbable but not impossible 
incident. The hero, going to the West to 
fish, at once introduces himself to a family 
resident in the place, and arranges with a 
person of more attractions than character to 
pay him a visit there if she can. Now, a 
man who would do this must be either a 
hopeless featherhead or a great sweep, and 
Lawrence is not presented as being either. 
The merest child can anticipate how he 
is filled with the fruit of his own devices. 
He has fallen hopelessly into a new and 
virtuous love when Violet Vane appears 
on the scene, and there are “ sensations.” 
But the reader feels that Mr. Freke Viggars 
will not be cruel at last, and he is not. 

The works of the author of John Ward, 
Preacher, have marked out for them a public 
as distinct as their own flavour. In the 
present instance this public may be a little 
decreased on the one side, and somewhat 
enlarged on the other, by the fact that the 
theological element is considerably less than 
in the work just named. This is, to our 
thinking, a very great improvement; but of 
course we do not presume to dictate. The 
intense mannered style and thought are 
relieved with some humour, and the passage 
where fire children “ play heathen ” is really 


good. 


George Saintsbtjby. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 


The Dictionary of Australasian Biography. By 
P. Mennell. (Hutchinson.) This is by no means 
the first book of the kind that has appeared. 
In 1879 Mr. Henniker Heaton, since well 
known in the House of Commons, published a 
very useful Australian Dictionary of Dates and 
Men of the Time ; and there have also been 
«imiW compilations for Victoria, South Aus 
tralia, New Zealand. But Mr. Mennell may be 
pardoned for thinking that the growing interest 
in colonial questions, and the importance of 
the federation movement, justify him in under¬ 
taking a more comprehensive work. What 
would not the Americans of to-day give for 
such a biographical record of the first hundred 
years of their own history P And we must also 
admit that Mr. Mennell seems to have spared 
no pains to make his work exhaustive. If 
politicians naturally occupy the most promin¬ 
ent place, early settlers, men of letters and 
science, celebrities of sport and the drama, have 
by no means been forgotten. Indeed, it might 
be objected that the net has been cast too 
widely, and that occasionally we are given 
unnecessary details about personages of ephe¬ 
meral notoriety. Though he dates fro: 
London, we cannot be wrong in assuming that 
the author has served his time as a journalist 
in Australia; and to this we are disposed to 
attribute both the merits and the faults of his 
work. On the very first page of his Preface, 
he uses the word “ publicists,” when he means 
public men; on the second, he condescendingly 
talks of England as “a country which will 
mainly go down to history in connexion with 
the glories of its colonial empire*’ ; on the next, 
he talks of “ contrariety ” when he means 
diversity. But in the same Preface he is good 
enough to explain the usage of the prefix 
“ Honourable,” and of the mysterious letters 
M. H. JR. and M. H. A. So throughout. 
While it is impossible not to be offended by the 
style, especially of the articles on the stage and 


journalism, we feel at the same time, as we 
turn over the pages, that we are learning by 
examples the actual facts of Australian life, 
what sort of persons are honoured in the 
colonies, and what their careers have been. 
We would not have such a work compiled by an 
Englishman, even if he could possess the neces¬ 
sary knowledge. By the way, though 
De Quincey’s only son is duly recorded as 
Serjeant-at-arms in New Zealand, we have 
looked in vain for the son of Dickens, who, we 
fancy, holds some magisterial appointment in 
Victoria. 

Round the Compass in Australia. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Hutchinson.) This volume is made 
up of articles contributed to Harper's Weekly, 
the Sydixey Morning Herald, the St. James's 
Gazette, the English Illustrated Magazine, Black 
and White, and The Illustrated London News, 
interesting articles enough in their proper 
place, and when they appeared; but we can¬ 
not approve of the plan, which gets commoner 
every day, of collecting and republishing 
articles good and bad, amusing and dull, 
mostly ephemeral, as if all that is in them was 
of permanent value. Mr. Parker is a good hand 
at a magazine article, and could probably 
write a book of real value if he would take the 
trouble, instead of filling a volume with fugitive 
pieces. A good instance of the mistake of 
reissuing old articles is furnished by a para¬ 
graph in which the author complains of the 
high rate of postage between England and 
New Zealand, a subject of complaint removed 
by Mr. Gosohen and the late Mr. Baikes some 
years ago. It is true the alteration in the rate 
of postage is mentioned in a note; but it would 
have been better to have omitted the para¬ 
graph altogether, though then it might have 
entailed trouble in rewriting. We are far from 
saying that there is not much that is in¬ 
teresting in Mr. Parker’s book. He tells us all 
sorts of things about all the Australian 
colonies, and discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of all; he talks of the miserable 
yield of com in South Australia consisting of 
five or six bushels to the acre, and yet this pays 
the farmer, no doubt, from the trifling expense 
of cultivation. He tells us too of fruit 
growers with good crops of strawberries ruined 
because they could not get pickers under eight 
shillings a day. The Conservator of Forests 
in South Australia showed the author trees 
(the species is not mentioned) only eleven years 
old and over seventy feet high, with boles that 
would make fine timber. Queensland seems to 
have interested Mr. Parker more than the 
other colonies; and he discusses the question 
of Kanaka labour, which he considers, and 
probably rightly, as necessary to the success¬ 
ful cultivation of the sugar cane. The book 
ends with a comparison between Australia and 
Canada. The author has long resided in the 
latter colony, and though he does not say so 
expressly, seems to give Canada the preference. 


In Savage Isles and Settled Lands : Malaysia, 
Australasia, and Polynesia, 1888-91. By 
B. F. S. Baden-Powell, Lieut. Scots Guards 
(Bentley.) Mr. Baden-Powell’s narrative of 
three years of travel is very pleasant reading. He 
makes no pretence to literary skill, but, having 
observed carefully, he describes graphically and 
naturally; and though his readers may find 
many things they were already acquainted 
with, we venture to say that not one will take 
up the book without coming upon something 
new. He went out to Queensland as A.D.C, 
to Sir Anthony Musgrave, and on his death 
started homewards, but before he got half-way 
he was recalled to fill the same office to Sir 
Henry Norman. It must have been while he 
was A.D.C. in Queensland that he saw 
portion of New Guinea, and took part in an 
expedition to punish certain natives for 


pillaging an English vessel. The most in¬ 
teresting part of the book is the account of 
Java, of Borneo, where the author was the 
guest of the Baja of Sarawak, and of the 
Friendly and Navigator Islands. At Samoa he 
came across Mr. B. L. Stevenson, and was 
present at the official reception of Baron 
Cedercrantz, the chief-justice, who by a very 
peculiar arrangement was sent out to Samoa 
by the King of Sweden. The total distance 
travelled by Mr. Baden-Powell is stated to 
have been no less than 50,000 miles; but he 
lost his heart to no place, however fascinating, 
and concludes his record of travel in these 
words:— 

After an absence of just over three years, I return 
to find but few changes. I am delighted with the 
old country; and after all the brag of Australians, 
Americans, and others, after the magnificence of 
the East, the glories of the Indies, the wonders of 
the Antipodes, the curiosities of Savagedom, and 
the marvels of the great States, aU I can do is to 
reiterate the very well-worn quotation. ‘Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no plaoe like home.’ ” 

Missing Friends. Being the Adventures o 
Danish Emigrant in Queensland. (Fisher 
Unwin.) This new volume of “ The Adventure 
Series ” purports to give the adventures of a 
Danish carpenter in Queensland, written by 
himself. But was it P It is much more like 
the work of an Englishman of the rolling-stone 
kind. The style, the idioms, the quotations go 
far to prove that, however true may be the 
account of life in Queensland, the writer is neither 
foreigner nor a mechanic. The supposed 
Dane is represented as driven from his paternal 
home by the severity of his father, and ship¬ 
ping from Hamburg in an emigrant vessel for 
Queensland. In that colony, being a clever 
carpenter, he could have got plenty of work, 
high wages, and would soon have realised a 
competence; and this is probably what any 
Danish mechanic would have done, and thought 
himself most fortunate to have the chance of 
doing—but then, where would have been the 
adventures ? The writer provides us with 
plenty; he runs all risks from natives and 
from ill-conditioned whites, from thieves and 
robbers, from drought and from floods, from 
hunger and fever, and after fourteen years 
marries without having made a fortune. He 
had indeed, as keeper of a provision store in 
the gold fields, accumulated enough silver, 
gold, and notes to fill a bucket; but this was 
early in the book, and accordingly the thieves 
and robbers eased him of this impediment to 
further adventures. 

A Text-hook of Tropical Agriculture. By H. 
A. Alford Nicholls. (Macmillans.) The quali¬ 
fications of Dr. Nicholls to write a book on 
this subject are almost unique. He directs 
with success a varied plantation in Dominica, 
one of the most “depressed” but most beautiful 
of our West Indian possessions; and he has 
secured prosperity amid such surroundings by 
skill, experiment, and foresight. He is well 
known as a good naturalist, and has now 
proved that he is also a lucid writer. He has 
carried all these qualities into the production of 
a text-book which is the model of a technical 
manual. It is full of personal observation and 
first hand knowledge, set forth with simplicity 
and modesty. So far as its scientific accuracy 
is concerned, no director of colonial gardens 
could have done better; and there is added to 
this the fruit of personal experience of the 
economic conditions of the subject. There are 
few tropical planters who will not find much 
to interest tnem in this book, and especially 
the young beginner will learn that experience 
can be cheaply purchased by its possession. 
There is much sound information as to soils, 
manures, rotation of crops, drainage and tillage, 
plant life and products; and in so handy a 
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lorn that the traveller in any of our tropical i 
colonies will find it of special service and 
interest to him. It contains a number of 
useful figures. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press announce a collection of popular articles 
on the history and archaeology of the Bible, 
written by different scholars, under the general 
editorship of Prof. Lumby. While forming a 
volume by itself, under the title of “ The 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible,” it is also 
intended to be bound up as a supplement to 
the Reference Bible, the whole constituting 
“ The Cambridge Teachers’ Bible.” The main 
aim has been to incorporate the latest results 
both of criticism and of exploration : to show 
how the composite material of the text was 
gathered together, to explain the relation of 
the several books to one another, and to give a 
continuous narrative of the religious history of 
Israel. A special chapter has been contributed 
by Bishop Westcott on the sacred books of 
prae-Christian religions, and there will also be 
a history of the Bible in English. The an¬ 
tiquities, the geology, olimate, geography, and 
natural history of Palestine are treated in 
separate articles. Finally, there will be a 
glossary of Bible words, a concordance, and an 
entirely new set of maps. Among the con¬ 
tributors, we may mention the names of Bishop 
Perowne, the Master of St. John’s College, 
Prof. Robertson Smith, Prof. H. M. Gwatkin, 
Prof. Skeat, Prof. A. B. Davidson of Edin¬ 
burgh, and the Rev. W. Houghton. It is 
hoped that the work will be ready for publica¬ 
tion early in April. 

Mb. John Skelton —who has already written 
much, in many places, about the life and times 
of Mary, Queen of Scots—has recently com¬ 
pleted a formal biography of her, which will 
be at the same time a defenoe of her character 
against what he considers the calumnies of her 
foes. Special attention is given to her early 
days in France, to the vexed question of the 
Casket Letters, and to her long captivity in 
England. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co., who have 
spared no pains to produce the illustrations by 
their best methods. There will be portraits, 
not only of Mary herself, but also of King 
Francis and his royal circle, of Queen Elizabeth 
and her ministers, and of the prominent Scots¬ 
men of the time. Among those who have 
allowed pictures in their possession to be repro¬ 
duced in facsimile are the Queen, the Due 
d’Aumale, the Marquis of Salisbury, and the 
authorities of the Bibliotheque Nationals. 
Besides the ordinary edition, there will be a 
special one, printed on Japanese paper, limited 
to two hundred copies. 

Mr. John Murray announces a Sketch of 
the Life of Georgiana, Lady de Ros, including 
reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington, 
edited by her daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Swinton, 
and illustrated with portraits. 

The Life of Lady Waterford, by Mr. Augustus 
Hare, which Mr. George Allen is preparing for 
issue, will contain (among other illustrations) 
four steel engravings—two of them from the 
portraits of Lady Waterford by Mr. G. F. 
Watts and Sir John Leslie. It is at present 
uncertain whether the book will contain any 
of Lady Waterford’s own drawings and designs. 

Mr. F. C. Selous’s long expected work, 
describing his experiences during eleven years 
in Mashonaland, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Rowland Ward & Co., of Piccadilly. 
The book, which is fully illustrated, will con¬ 
tain some novel information about the explora¬ 
tion for gold, and the setting out of publio 
routes, &c., in those regions. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnensciiein & Co. will At the meeting of the Teachers’ Guild, to be 
shortly publish an Account of the Fire Insurance held on Friday next, February 3, at Uni- 
Offices and Schema, &c., of the Seventeenth and versity College, Gower-street, a paper will be 
Eighteenth Oenturiee, by Mr. F. B. Relton, late read by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, head¬ 
secretary of the Sun Fire Office. The work master of Haileybury, upon “The Training of 
will contain particulars of various schemes not Teachers.” The chair will be taken, at 8 p.m., 


noticed by Walford in his Insurance Cyclo¬ 
pedia ; and it will also give information 
respecting the life and writings of Charles 
Povey, the projector of the Sun Fire Office, 


by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 

We have received a thesis which Mr. Charles 
Davidson submitted for the degree of Ph.D. at 
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“ Studies in the English Mystery Plays, 
Messrs. H. Grevel & Co. are preparing an extends to 173 pages of closely-printed matter. 
English edition, by Miss Constance Bache, of It begins with a full bibliography, or rather 
Franz Liszt’s letters, collected by La Mara, list of books consulted. The mode of treat- 
The book will contain between six and seven ment may fairly be called exhaustive, though 
hundred letters, the first volume comprising the most original feature is the elaborate dis- 
those written during Liszt’s years of study, cussion of metrical questions. The author first 
and the second volume those written during inquires into the sources; and for this purpose 
his years of travel. he finds it necessary to give a sketch of the 

—— . , , ..r, . , „ „ growth of dramatio symbolism in the early 

Howto Decipher Anctent Documents, by Mr. i£. E. 

Thoytes, is the title of a new work announced _, ... 

for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. It Th° Church, on the one hand, draw into its 
will have an introduction by Mr. C. Trice servicedramaticelements from the Greek and on 

U r>,, _the other, sought in the West a more materialistic 

Marfan, of the Public Record Office. phrasing for its thought. When these materialistic 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore’s new novel, I conceptions found final issue in transubstantiation. 
Forbid the Banns, will be issued in three the symbolic drama became a true tragedy, and 
volumes, by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., on the cycle of the liturgy became the prototype of the 
Wednesday next, and also in New York. The cyc1 '" P* ay ’ 

book deals with the question of free-love, and He then proceeds to point out how the religious 

• . • ..., j _jiup_i_ a; _i f__ j i_ 


“ Studies in the English Mystery Plays,” and 
extends to 173 pages of closely-printed matter. 
It begins with a full bibliography, or rather 
list of books consulted. The mode of treat¬ 
ment may fairly be called exhaustive, though 
the most original feature is the elaborate dis¬ 
cussion of metrical questions. The author first 
inquires into the sources; and for this purpose 
he finds it necessary to give a sketch of the 
growth of dramatio symbolism in the early 
liturgy. 

“The Church, on the one hand, draw into its 
service dramatic elements from the Greek, and, on 
the other, sought in the West a more materialistic- 
phrasing for its thought. When these materialistic 
conceptions found final issue in transubstantiation, 
the symbolic drama became a true tragedy, and 


has for a sub-title, “The story of a comedy 
which was played seriously.” 

Messrs. Ward & Downey are about to 
publish a volume of verses by Mr. J. 8. 
Fletcher, whose Yorkshire romance, When 
Charles the First ivas King, was recently issued 
by Messrs. Bentley. Mr. Fletcher is well 


drama took different national forms, and how 
in England for two centuries it was closely 
connected with the life of craft-guilds. The 
cycles—such as that of York—must be regarded 
as the expression of the minds of several genera¬ 
tions, and therefore composite. As a means 
of determining the original authorship, dialect 
is of little use, for dialect is liable to alteration 


known in the north of England by his descrip- by successive scribes. The real test is to be 
fave articles on rural life, which appear in the nought in metrical forms, which can be detected 


Leeds Mercnrij,^ under the pseudonym of " A beneath dialectal changes ; and the key is 
Son of the Soil. given by the Northern type of the septenar 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will issue shortly a stanza of six verses, with structural alliteration, 
whimsical novel in one volume, by Mr. Richard Finally, Mr. Davidson claims to have 
Marsh, entitled The Devils Diamond. “demonstrated the significance of 

A popular edition of The Squire, by Mrs. if™ 

Parr will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. ffiT^terfe^ice 

m a few days. of the four craft-cycles in the two extant Coventry 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. plays, and to have established the characteristics 
will shortly publish a third edition of The West of workmanship and the relative dates of two or 
Indies, by Mr. C. Washington Eves. The three authors.” 

work, which is issued under the auspices of the We regret te reoord the death of Mr. Collard 


Marsh, entitled The Devils Diamond. 

A popular edition of The Squire, by Mrs. 


Parr will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

m a few days. of the four craft-cycles in the two extant Coventry 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. plays, and to have established the characteristics 
will shortly publish a third edition of The West of workmanship and the relative dates of two or 
Indies, by Mr. C. Washington Eves. The three authors.” 

work, which is issued under the auspices of the We regret te reoord the death of Mr. Collard 
Royal Colonial Institute, has been thoroughly J. Stock, who died at Soucre, in Bolivia, on 
revised, and will embody the most recent January 22. A son of Mr. Elliot Stock, the 
statistics of the trade, &c., of the various publisher, he himself issued a small volume of 
islands, together with illustrations and maps. verse- translated from various European lan- 

„ _ . siiages. He was also a member of the Council 

Mli - R - L- 8TEVENS0N whose health is better ^ Eoya i Society of Literature, and under- 

took a large part of the foreign correspondence 


National Observer a story which will run through 
four or five numbers of that journal. The 
National Observer has suffered, like other high- 
olass publications, from the appropriation of its 
tales by various newspapers throughout the 
kingdom; in this instance, however, “ all rights i 
are reserved.” 


of the Society. 


Lady Jeune has written for the forth- _ _ 
coming number of the National Review an , 
article on “ Society’s Extravagance in Dress.” *?y < 
The same number will contain a paper by - U€ ' :!taE 
Colonel Turner, in which, with the permission p^o 
of Lord Wolseley, he sets forth certain extra- Dublii 
ordinary letters written by the Mahdi to the spring 
commander of the English forces in the Percy 
Soudan and to his own kinsmen in captivity, versit] 
Mr. Alfred Austin will contribute a poem, subjec 
“ Marrying in the Valley,” and Lord Russell Poetrj 
an article on “ Electricity in Country Houses.” p R0 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, at Ca 
to be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednesday next, Akhm 
Mr. R. Le Gallienne will read a paper on of Pet 
“ William Chamberlayne.” the te: 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 

We are glad to hear that, according to the 
latest news, Prof. Cayley is now convalescent. 


Prof. Michael Foster has been appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor to deliver the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge this year. 

Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, will pay a visit to America in the 
spring, to deliver a course of lectures on the 
Percy Turnbull trust, at Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, Baltimore. He has chosen for his 
subject “The Growth and Influence of Latin 
Poetry.” 

Prof. Swete proposes to deliver two lectures 
at Cambridge, on Wednesdays, upon “ The 
Akhmtm Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter,” of which he published an edition of 
the text last term. 


it term. 

.oogle 
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Two public lectures will be delivered at 
Oxford next week: on Wedneeday, by Sir John 
Stainer, professor of music, in the sheldonian 
Theatre, upon “ Palestrina’s Mass Aetema 
Chritti Mantra ” ; and on Saturday, by Prof. 
Foxwell, of University College, London, upon 
" Bimetallism: its Meaning and Aims.” 

In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, a course of twelve 
lectures will be delivered this term by Mr. W. 
E. Johnson, upon “ The Theory of Education.” 

In addition to the Uppingham School 
Memorial, it is proposed to found a Scholar¬ 
ship at Balliol College, Oxford, in memory of 
the late R. L. Nettleship. The scholarship is 
to be awarded to a student who shall have 
given proof both of musical knowledge and 
talent, and also of capacity to profit by one of 
the usual university courses. 

The Oxford Magazine prints a classified list 
of Oxford men in the new House of Commons, 
lire total number is 142, of whom 88 are 
Conservatives, 42 liberals, 9 Liberal Unionists, 

2 Anti-Parnellites, and’ 1 Pamellite. (For the 
last two classes, we have reversed the figures 
given, which we happen to know are wrong.) 
Of the colleges, Christ Church claims 49, 
Balliol 34, and University 14. It is more 
interesting to learn that the 88 Conservatives 
can only show nine first class men; while the 
42 Liberals have fifteen, the 9 Unionists five, 
and the three Nationalists two. 

Ms. R. S. Conway, of Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, has been elected to the chair of Latin 
at the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

Pkof. East. Pearson will deliver during 
next week a second course of four lectures at 
Gresham College upon “ The Laws of Chance,” 
dealing with the frequency of the improbable, 
chance in roulette, runs of luck and lotteries, 
and the geometry of chance. The lectures are 
free to the public, and the hour is 6 p.m. 

The many English friends of Prof. Friedrich 
Kluge, of Jena—whose German Etymological 
Dictionary is steadily progressing through its 
third edition—will be interested to hear that 
he has accepted the chair of German language 
and literature at Frieburg-im-Breisgau, which 
is vacant by the appointment of Prof. Hermann 
Paul to Munich. 

The appeal to the former pupils of the late 
Prof, ten Brink at Strassburg has resulted in 
a list of subscriptions amounting altogether to 
456 marks. Out of this a large portrait has 
been placed in his lecture-room ; and it is 
proposed to expend the balance in providing 
a bronze medal, which will be sent to sub¬ 
scribers on remitting the cost of postage. Other 
friends may also purchase copies at the price of 
five marks. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

GULLS ON THE THAMES. 

Faox what grey shore, 0 wastrel company! 

Art come on the pulse of thy distressful wings ? 
What discord internecine sunders thee, 

Each from his fellow, stony-hearted kings 
Of air, sailing remote, askance ? Thy sea, 
Storm-toes’d and black, reck’d not thy 
hankerings, 

But drove thee like a snow-cloud from her lee 
To bicker and swoop o’er sodden river-things. 
Like snow-flakes in a riot of unrest 
They drift athwart the pale beam of the sun, 
Wrangling and battling their wild wings, and 
scream 

Harsh challenge ; or deep-nested in the stream 
Search the waste waters, desolate and dun; 

Then beating upwards urge their clamorous quest. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind opens with a 
“ Biographical Notice ” of the late editor, 
Prof. George Croom Robertson, from the pen of 
Dr. A. Bain. It is appropriate that tho 
memoir should have been written by ono who 
was not only Robertson’s university teacher, 
but also his collaborator in the founmition and 
maintenance of the journal in which it appears. 
The notioe, which is supplemented by a letter 
from Robertson’s friend, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
gives the reader the impression of an earnest, 
hard-working seeker after truth, who had from 
the first to contend with bodily infirmity, and 
who during his last years fought nobly against 
a cruel prostrating disease. Dr. Bain also 
contributes a thoughtful article on “ The 
Respective Spheres and Mutual Hel^s of 
Introspection and Psycho-physical Experiment 
in Psychology.” This paper, which was read 
before the International Congress of Experi¬ 
mental Psychology in August last, should be 
studied in connexion with another paper in the 
number, in which Dr. Ward makes an elaborate 
attack on the new conception of Physiological 
Psychology as formulated more especially by 
Wundt. Dr. Ward stoutly denies the claims of 
psychology to take its place among, or by the 
side of, the natural sciences. Apparently, he 
allows that there can be a physiological 
psychology with reference to presentations 
(sensations and ideas as well as their combina¬ 
tions), but not with reference to either 
feelings or actions, which are affections and 
reactions of the Ego or Subject—that is to 
say, of something which is no more a 
“phenomenon,” correlated with neural pro¬ 
cesses, than Dr. Carpenter’s Ego, who sat like 
some oherub above the “ mechanism of mind.” 
It is curious to find so well versed a psycho¬ 
logist taking up this position. Dr. Ward’s whole 
psychological conception, as unfolded in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and more fully in this 
paper, is, to say the least, difficult. At the 
same time, his fine critical faculty, which 
insists on scrutinising words to the utmost, is of 
‘ the greatest value at this moment to our young 
scientific psychology. A careful reading of 
him can hardly fail to preserve a man from 
falling into the error that a theory of our 
mental life can ever be subsumed under a 
physical science like neurology. 

The new number of the American Journal of 
Psychology is chiefly remarkable for an elaborate 
experimental study, on “The Development of 
Voluntary Motor Ability,” by Mr. W. L. 
Bryan. The object of the experiment was to 
ascertain how voluntarily initiated movements 
of the several joints varied in rapidity and 
certain other respects with age (between the ages 
of six and sixteen). The results reached have 
more physiological than psychological import¬ 
ance. It is ourious that, with a growing use 
of the right arm and hand, the superiority of 
these to the left arm and hand does not seem 
to increase considerably. From this it seems 
to follow either that righthandedness is more 
congenital than is commonly supposed, or that 
there is a certain correlation between the 
development of an organ and its symmetrical 
counterpart. Boys, it may be added, seem to 
surpass girls at all the ages examined in rate 
of movement, except where “ retardation of 
growth in boys coincides with an acceleration 
in girls.” 

The last number of Brain has an important 
article by Dr. Waller, entitled “On the 
Functional Attributes of the Cerebral Cortex.” 
Dr. Waller is a physiologist who has also made 
a careful study of the later psychology, and 
his paper is full of suggestiveness for psycholo¬ 
gists and physiologists alike. The chief point 
of the paper is that we cannot divide central 


nervous processes into two sharply separated 
classes, sensory and motor. Every complete 
nervous action is reflex in form, and the central 
stages of the reflex circuit have at once an 
“arrival” and a “departure” aspect. The 
article is curious and suggestive, and is backed 
by a goodly show of learning. 


SOME NOTES ON THE CAT AND THE 
RAT AND THE TESTIMONY OF LAN¬ 
GUAGE AS TO THEIR EARLY HISTORY. 

There are few benefits which we owe to our 
forefathers greater than the endless skill and 
patience with whioh they tamed those animals 
which we call at the present day “ domestic.” 
It must have required a steady perseverance, 
extending through countless generations, to 
have succeeded in inducing such essentially 
wild and mistrustful animals as cats to lay aside 
their timidity and suspicion, and to become the 
faithful friends of man. The people who 
accomplished this great benefit for posterity 
had more leisure than their restless and hard- 
worked descendants: they were, generally speak¬ 
ing, members of slave-states, in which the food 
supply was plentiful, and in which we may 
suppose that both masters and slaves had plenty 
of time on their hands. In some oases the 
obvious utility of the animals caused them to be 
tamed; in some cases this very utility came to 
invest them with a special sanctity, which, as 
in the case of the cat in Egypt, and the oow 
in India, afforded an additional guarantee 
for their preservation. The anoients seem 
to have tamed almost all the existing animals 
known to them that were worth taming; 
had they known the American bison, they 
might have added him to the list of draught 
animals we possess: possibly, too, the weasel, 
stoat, and polecat might have been reclaimed 
and employed as a useful foe to vermin. It is 
certain that some animals which were once 
tamed have been allowed to relapse into a wild 
state, such as hawks, monkeys, and crocodiles 
in Egypt, and weasels in Greece and Rome. 

It seems hard to believe that, during all the 
long ages whioh passed between the dawn of 
civilisation and the Christian era, the Romans 
and Greeks should have been ignorant of the 
most familiar pet of our homes—the common 
cat. Yet no fact seems established more 
clearly than this: Hahn, in his Wanderings of 
Plante and Animals, insisted upon it, and it 
has since been established by the united efforts 
of soholars and zoologists. We know now 
that our domestic favourite—with its winning, 
coy ways, uneasy when removed from man’s 
society, and yet never completely trusting it, 
with its mysterious old-world air—was unknown 
to the chief nations of antiquity till after the 
Christian era. It was the patient and gifted 
nation of the Nile valley who built the Hall of 
Columns at Karnak, and who reared such oolossal 
statues as that of Rameses II. at Memphis, not 
to speak of the Pyramids, that first tuned 
the cat. Hereditary antipathy as deep as that 
which reigns between the feline race and man¬ 
kind does not die out in a generation. Count¬ 
less years and many dynasties must have 
passed ere the wildest members of creation 
became the most faithful servants of man¬ 
kind. In Egypt we know that cats were 
regarded with veneration, and embalmed and 
buried after their death. Herodotus alleges 
that all cats on their decease were taken to the 
city of Bubastis, where they were embalmed; 
but their mummies are found, as a matter of 
fact, in Thebes and other Egyptian towns. 
Aelian refers to them (iv. § 44) as remarkable 
for their tameness. In v. § 7 he describes the 
way in whioh (according to Eudemus) the cats 
were used to hunt in packs, the quarry being 
the ape, which tried to escape by climbing to 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

STANDARD CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By H. G Liddell, D.D., and 

ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout. 4to, 
cloth, 36a. 

AN INTERMEDIATE GREEX-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged 

from LIDDELL and SCOTT’S 8eventh Edition. 8m*U 4to, 12a. 6d. 

“ It will perfectly answer all school purposes, even in the more advanced classes." 

St. Jamta's (la-cltr. 

A GREEX-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from Liddell and 

BCOTT’8 Quarto Edition, chiefly for the uee of Schools. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on Andrews’ Edition of 

FREUND’S Latin Dictionary. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten bv 
CHARLTON T. LEWT9. Ph D., and CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 4to, 25s. 

A SCHOOL LATIN DICTiONARY. By Charlton T. Lewis, 

Ph.D. Smell 4to, 18s. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By Charlton T. 

LEWIS, Ph.D. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ We have no hesitation in declaring that this latest work of the American scholar will 
not be superseded in English schools for many a year.”— Academy. 


CLASSICAL TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


CICERO.-Selection of Interesting and De¬ 
scriptive Passages. With Notes. By Henry 
Walfobd, M.A. In Three Parts. Third Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 4s. 8d. 

Part I.-ANECDOTES from GRECIAN and ROMAN 
HISTORY. limp, la 6d. 

Tart 11—OMENS and DREAMS; BEAUTIES of 
NATURE. Limp, Is. 61. 

Part IH.-ROME’S RULE of her PROVINCES. 
Limp, Is. 6d. 

- De Senectnte. With Introduction and Notes. By 

Leosard Huxley, B.A. In One or Two Parts. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

- Pro Gluentio. With Introduction and Notes By 

W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramkay, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

- Pro Milone. With Notes, &c. By A. B. Poynton, 

If.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

-- Pro Roscio. With Introduction and Notes. By 

St. Gzorok Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 8b. 6d. 

-Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem 

Actio Prima. De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. 
Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduction 
and Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8 yo, 24. 6d. 

-In Q. Ceec ilium Divinatio and In C. Verrem 

Actio Prima. With Introduction and Note*. By 
J. R. King, M.A. Extra fcap. 6vo, Is. 6d. 

- Speeches against Catilina. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. By E. A. UiroTT, M.A. In One or 
Two Paris. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2a. fid. 

HORACE.—With a Comimntary. Vol. I. The Odes, 
Carmen SeculaTe, and Epodes. By Edward C. 
Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 
New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, (is. 

- Odes, Book I. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 

8vo, 28. 

LIVY. — Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By H. Lek-Warsrr, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 

Part I -THE CaUDINE DISASTER. Limp, Is. 6d. 
Part II.-HANNIBAL’S CAMPAIGN in ITALY. 
Limp, la 6d. 

Tart III.-THE MACEDONIAN WAR. Limp, la 6d. 
- Book I. With Introduction, Historical Exami¬ 
nation, and Notes. By J. R. Seeley, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 6a. 

- Books V.-VII. With Introduction and Notes. 

By A. K. Clukr. B.A. Second Edition. Revited by 
P. E. Matbesox, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5 b. 

Book V., 9s. fid.; Book VII., 2s. By the Same 
Editors. 

- Books XXI.-XXIII. With Introduction, Not#«, 

and Mape. By M. T. Tatiiam, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap Svo, 5e. 

-Book XXI. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 

8vo, 2a. 6d. 

-- Book XXII. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 

8vo, 2 h. 6d. 

OVID.—Selections (for the use of Schools). With In¬ 
troductions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman 
Calendar. By W. Ramkay, MA. Edited by G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo, 5s. 63. 
-Tristia, Book I. The Text Revised, with an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. By S. G. Owes, B.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

-- Tristia, Book III. With Introduction and Notes. 

By the 8ame Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


SALLUST.—Bellum Catilinarium and Jugur- 
thinum. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. 
Cai-kr. M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 

TACITUS.—The Annals. Books I.-IV. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes for the use of Schools and Junior 
Students, by H. Fi rxk.vux, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

- The Annals. Book I. By the Same Editor. 

Limp, 9s. 

TERENCE.—Adel phi. With Notes and Introductions. 
By A. Si.omax, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 8b. 

- Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By C. E. 

Frkkmax, M.A., and A. Si.omax, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 8s. 

- Phormio. With Notes and Introductions. By A. 

Si.omax, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 8b. 

VIRGIL. With an Introduction and Notes. By T. L. 
Papillox. M.A., and A. E. Haioh, M.A. Crown8vo, 12s. 

- Bucolics and Georgies. By the Same Editors. 

Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

- Aeneid. With Introduction and Notes. By the 

Same Editors In Four Parts. Crown Svo, 3s. each. 

- Bucolics. With Introduction and Notea. By C. S. 

Jerbam, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 2a. 6d. 

- Georgies. Books I., It. By the Same Editor. 

Extra fcap., 2s. 6d. 

- Georgies. Books III., IV. By the 8 ame Editor. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

- Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes. By the 

Same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo, limp, Is. fid. 

- Aeneid IX. Edit* d, with Introduction and Notes, 

by A. E. Haioh, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, Is. 6d.; in 
Two Paits. 2a. 

ASSCHYLUS.—Agamemnon. With Introduction 

andNotes. By Arihur 8idowk;k, M A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 8s. 

-Choephorol. By the Bamk Editor. Extra fcap. 

8vo, 3s. 

- Eumenides. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 

8vo, 3d. 

- Prometheus Bound. With Introduction and 

Notes. By A. O. Prichard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 

ARISTOPHANES.-The Acharnians. With In¬ 
troduction and Notes. By W. W. Merry, D.D. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

- The Birds. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo, 

8s. fid. 

- The Clouds. By the Same Editor. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo, as. 

—— The Frogs. By the Same Editor. Extra fc»p. 
8vo, 8s. 

- The Knights. By the Sams Editor. Extra fcap. 

Svo. 3s. 

DEMOSTHENES.-Orations against Philip. 

With Introduction and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., and P. E. Matiiekon, M.A. 

Vol. I.-PHILIPPIC I. and OLYNTHIAC3. I.-III. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 3s. 

Vol. II.-DE PACE PHILIPPIC II., DE CHER- 
BONESO, PHILIPPIC III. 4s. fid. 
EURIPIDES.—Alcestis. By C. 8. Jkrram, M.A. 

Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

- Cyclops. By W. E. Long, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 

2s. 61. 

— -Hecuba. By C. H. Russell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
Svo, 2s. Gd. 

- Helena. By C. 8 Jkrram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

- Heracleidae. By the Same Editor Extra fcap. 

8vo, 3*. 

- Iphigenia in Tauris. By the Same Editor. 

Extra fcap. bvo, 34. 


EURIPIDES. - Medea. With Introduction, Notes 
and Appendices. By C. B. Hkberd&n, M.A. In One or 
Two Extra Parts. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

HERODOTUS. Part IX. Edited, with Notes, by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A. In One or Two Parte. Extra 
fcap. Svo, 3?. 

HOMER for BEGINNERS.—Iliad, Book HI. By 

M. T. Tatiiam, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, le. fid. 
HOMER.— Iliad, Books I.-XIT. With an Introduction' 
a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Movro 
M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 6». 

-Iliad, B-x>ks Xin.-XXrV. By the Bamk Editor. 6*. 

- Iliad, Bx>k I. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 

Svo, 2s. 

- Iliad, Book XXI. With Notea, &c. By Herbert 

Hailstone, M A. Extra fcap. 8vo, la. fid. 

-Odyssey, Books I.-XU. By W. W. Merry, D.D. 

New Edition. In One or Two Part*. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

- Odyssey, Books L and II. By the 8 am« Editor. 

Each Is. fid. 

- Odyssey, Books VH.-XII. By the Same Editor. 

Extra fcap. Svo, 39. 

I- Odyssey, XIII.-XXIV. By the Same Editor. 

New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

PLATO.— The Apology. With Introduction and Notes. 
By 8t. Gkokok Stock, M.A. 8econd Edition. Ertn 
fcap. 8vo, 2a. Gd. 

-Crito. With Introduction and Note*. By the 

j Same Editor. Extra fcap. Bvo, 2s. 

I - Mono. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s.6d. 

PLUTARCH.—Lives of the Gracchi. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by G. E. Underbill, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOPHOCLES. Edited, with Introiuctions and English 

Notes, by Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A. New Edition. 2 vole., 10s. 6d.; or, VoL T. Text, 

4s. fid.; Vol. II. Notes, 6a. 

Also in 8iDgle Plays. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp : —Oedipus 
Tyrannus, Philoctetes, Ajax, Electra, 
Trachlniae, 2a. each; Oedipus Coloueus,Anti- 
gQne^is. Dd. each; Ajax, Rleotra, Trachlniae, 

- Oedipus Rex : Dindorf’s Text. With Notes by W. 

Basil Jones, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Davids. Extra 
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LITERATURE. 

SURVIVALS AND FOLK-RHYMES. 

Strange Survivals: Some Chapters in the 
History of Man. By S. Baring-Gould. 
(Methuen.) 

English Folk-Rhymes. By G. F. Northall 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Being interested in survivals, I have read 
carefully Mr. Baring-Gould’s little book, 
finding not only origins of customs pleasantly 
made popular, but a good many new sug 
geetions. The chapters have somewhat the 
look of articles published separately, which 
accounts for the absence of formal evidence. 
It is to be wished that the author would 
return to some of the hints he throws 
out, and put together the evidence for them 
supplied by his wide knowledge. Thus, his 
remarks on cup-hollows on sepulchral and 
other stones are very interesting, especially 
when these are taken together with the very 
similar hollows in the cresset-stones in 
churches, which served as lamps for the 
perpetual fire. Mr. Baring-Gould shares 
the opinion, quoting' Mr. Bomilly Allen, 
that the cup-hollows in tombstones or dol¬ 
mens or rocks were receptacles for offerings 
for the dead, or have thence passed into 
symbols, as when made on the upright faces 
of stones. He adds: "It is said in places 
grease and oil are still put into them by the 
ignorant peasantry as oblations.” This is 
known in Scandinavia; but what the reader 
wishes to learn is, whether Mr. Baring- 
Gould can vouch for the same tradition 
elsewhere. In another part of the book, 
an interesting line of historical connexion 
is drawn from the early beehive-house, 
piled up dome-wise of loose stones, as a 
child does with wooden bricks, and serving 
as a human dwelling alike in Palestine ana 
in Orkney. Such a structure, discarded as a 
habitation, still remains in Finland as a 
bath, stove, or sweat-house, and gives 
rise to the familiar form of beehive-oven, 
such as the “ cloam ” or baked clay oven of 
the West of England. Mr. Baring-Gould 
has some curious remarks on the now well- 
worn discussion of foundation sacrifices, 
where human and other victims were 
immured to make the building secure, by 
furnishing a guardian-ghost or otherwise. 
Especially the evidence is worth reading, 
that the spectre men or animals haunting 
churches or other buildings are of the nature 
of a “ kirk-grim,” the ghost of a creature 
buried alive as a foundation sacrifice. It is 
here stated that in 1885, in restoring the 
church of Holaworthy, in Devonshire, a 


skeleton was found of a person app arently 
buried alive within the masonry. We should 
like to loarn more of this, and what other 
cases are known of this kind, and whether 
anything fresh is to be said of the evidence 
alleged by Sir Walter Scott (who got it 
from Grose) in justification of the story of 
Sister Constance. Though imagination 
often goes too far ahead of fact in this 
little book, this may not always do 
harm. If it is suggested that gargay] 
represent sacrificed victims, or the stone 
balls at park-gates stand for feudally 
decapitated heads, then, at any rate, the 
question has been asked what they really 
are. In Europe generally, people seem to 
live a good deal still on sacrifices. The 
gingerbread known as parkin, and the if 
possible heavier “gauffres” of Belgium, 
are special All Soul’s food for the ghosts of 
the departed. At Antwerp the cakes for 
the little souls are stained yellow with 
saffron to represent the flames of purga¬ 
tory. Therefore let us eat Bath buns 
reverently and remember our ancestors. 


A few years ago we were complaining 
that folklore was not collected, so that 
scraps of old knowledge were being loet. 
Now, however, folklore publications are so 
voluminous that no man can read them all. 
Here Mr. Northall provides a laboriously 
compiled volume of near 600 pages of folk- 
rhymes, in which the folklorist will find 
jingles he never met before. Opening at 
random, I find this (p. 486): 

“ He that buys beef buys bones, he that buys land 
buys stones, 

He that buys eggs buys shells, he that buys ale 
nought else.” 

As a comment on this, the inference is given 
that, though there be drawbacks in most 
purchases, the buying of ale is wilful 
waste. I fear, however, that this temper¬ 
ance moral was not intended by the 
mediaeval rhymester, but the contrary, that 
if you want good without drawback, spend 
your money on good ale. 

Among the charms and spells, which form 
the most interesting part of the collection, 
the following charm is a piece of grim 
mediaeval humour. It was carried about 
by an old woman in Devonshire, who 
appears to have had it given her against 
St. Vitus’s dance (p. 132): 

“Shake her, good Devil, 

Shake her once well; 

Then shake her no more 
Till you shake her in hell.” 

Reading this, one thinks of the similar jest 
commemorated in Tales of a Grandfather, 
where the charm for bad eyes, which the 
ale-wife was tried for using, had been 
written for her in payment of his reckoning 
by the judge himself. Apparently Scott 
thought—at any rate his readers do—that 
the then needy law student invented the 
pleasing couplet. But we find from the 
present book (p. 150) that it was only 
common form, the following charm or curse 
being already current within the seventeenth 
century: 

“ The diuell pull out both thine eies, 

And etiah m the holes likewise.” 

E. B. Tylor. 


The Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
With a Tentative Bibliography from 
1585 to 1892, &c. By James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. (Chapman & Hall.) 


There seemed hardly room for another Life 
of Cervantes, after the two admirable 
biographies lately written by Mr. Watts, 
the article in Chamber’s Encyclopaedia by 
Mr. Ormsby, and other studies; but after 
reading this Life of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra I must admit that its existence 
is fully justified. The previous biographies 
had been addressed to the general reader 
as well as to the student. But no mere 
general reader will enjoy this volume. Its 
language and vocabulary, its recondite 
allusions, will be more apt to set his teeth 
on edge, than to excite his approbation. 
It is not only that Greek and Latin are 
quoted in the original without any explana¬ 
tion, that whole passages are given in 
French ; but what will he make out of such 
English as hebenon, agonarch, allonym, 
acousmata, arachnoid, umbered, papiliona¬ 
ceous, and the like ? What meaning does 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly assign to “ has firk’d 
a pretty living ”? (p. 237). Bailey, who is 
usually pretty correct, gives “to Firk 
\_ferire, Z.] to beat, or whip.” The style, 
too, is almost equally laboured and pre¬ 
tentious. It is only in a few passages, 
where the writer forgets his mannerism, 
that he rises almost to eloquence : pp. 65-6 
which sum up the captivity, pp. 294-8 on 
the last days of Cervantes, are admirable; 
but alas! the writer lapses quickly into his 
stilted and artificial style, and continues it 
to the end. 

But though the work will be caviare to 
the multitude—though, with the exception 
of information supplied by Sir. R. Burton 
on a possible Oriental prototype of the 
Quixote (p. 51 and note), as a Life of 
Cervantes it adds little, or nothing, to whof, 
was known before; yet, like a Scotch 
haggis, there is rare promiscuous feeding 
in this opulent dish. Its readers may not 
be many, but, unless I am wholly mistaken, 
the book will bea favourite with connoisseurs 
and with students of Spanish and European 
literature of the period treated of. Its wide 
digressions, its orratic independence of judg¬ 
ment, united with the author’s real learning, 
vast reading, and marvellous memory, wul 
greatly entertain readers of this class. 
Three hundred widely printed pages would 
not seem too much for a Life of Cervantes 
and a history of his writings, yet Mr. Fitz¬ 
maurice-Kelly has found room therein for 
an essay on pastoral poetry, and for another 
on the influence of Italian writers, not only 
on the Spanish drama and poetry, but also 
on the English, especially of the Elizabethan 
age. There are what one may almost call 

E erversities in the book : for instance, the 
elauding of little-known authors and the 
passing over of greater ones. This is 
especially seen in the discussion on pastoral 
poetry. “ Pastoralism,” we are told 
(p. 119), was dead beyond revival (in the 
time of Gay), and “ no one could 
recall it from beyond the grave.” But 
there is one form of Pastoral poetry, 
call it what you will—threnody, monody, 
elegy—which has given us some of the finest 
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poems in the English language. Spenser’s 
Astrophel,” Milton’s “Lycidas,” Shelley’s 
“Adonais,” Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis” 
and “The Scholar Gypsy”; and this is 
certainly not dead. Tennyson’s In MeMoriam 
is almost the only such poem by a great 
master wholly unaffected by this style; 
there is a distant echo of the note even in 
Gray’s “ Elegy.” I am aware that I do not 
place Garcilaso’s verse quite as high as do 
some better critics; but surely it is an 
exaggeration to say that “ apart from the 
Cancioneros, Boscan, and Garcilaso, com¬ 
paratively little verse had been published, 
and the little that had been given to the 
world was so little read that a high standard 
of taste was scarcely possible.” To name 
no other: What Spanish poem has been 
more often read, and more often translated, 
than the Coplas of Manrique ? 

Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly is a stem hater of 
Philip II. He depreciates all connected 
with him. “ Lepanto was in truth but one 
incident in the development of the long 
series of events, the first ebb in the tide of 
victorious advance.” Yet historians have 
a way of marking these “ first ebbs ” as 
important turning-points in history. So 
when Philip II. appoints his half-brother, 
Don Juan of Austria, to the vice-royalty of 
the Low Countries—a post equivalent to 
tl\at of the vice-royalty of India in the 
British Empire of to-day—the post of 
greatest honour and responsibility, as of 
greatest possible danger, the best to try what 
stuff a man is really made of—this is called 
“ setting the young hero impossible tasks.” 
Did Parma think it impossible ? He seems 
to have believed it feasible, had not the 
affairs of France and of England been 
added thereto. These and other obliquities 
of judgment concern only the episodes 
of the story; but there is one fallacy, 
in the very method of criticism adopted, 
which runs through nearly the whole 
volume. It is that of regarding a man’s 
achievement not in connexion with what 
has been done before him, and to mark his 
advance on that, ]>ut to compare it with 
what comes after him, produced under 
widely differing circumstances. Injustice 
is thus done to the “ Celestina,” to some of 
Cervantes’ dramas, and to the best of his 
tales. Thus on the “ Numancia ” we read, 
p. 176 ; 

“It seems scarcely possible that any one can 
regard the Aeschylean drama as dramatic in 
the modern sense. Nobility, vigour, imagina¬ 
tive power, lyrical abundance—it has them all 
—it has everything, save only the dramatic 
iastinct. Something of these qualities, diluted 
and enfeebled, flows through the sonorous 
metres of the ‘Numancia.’ It is essentially 
undramatic; but it possesses something of the 
severe splendour, the virility, the mournful 
’A yayicTi of the great Athenian.” 

Certainly, the Aeschylean drama is not the 
modem drama; but does that detract from its 
being one of the finest forms of the drama 
for all time ? So, again, when tracing out 
well the numerous and resplendent offspring 
of the “ Novelas,” and especially of “ La 
Gitanilla,” our author would have us believe 
that the parent work is only weak and 
contemptible. Occasionally, though rarely, 
there seems a want of acquaintance with 
Spanish contemporary customs. “ Jousts 


and bull-fights—the former among the 
upper classes, the latter among the crowd.” 
But in the time of Cervantes and long after, 
bull-fights were performed by the nobility 
in the open plazas; even Charles Y. had 
taken part in them. Professional bull¬ 
fighting is comparatively modem. The 
remarks on Spanish women, and the estima¬ 
tion in which they were held, would surely 
have been modified had the author read 
Luis de Leon’s La perfecta Casada. But the 
most perverse judgment in the whole book 
—a veritable outrage on Cervantes—is in 
the comparison of his writings with those of 
Rabelais in point of grossness. “ Both 
indulge in turpiloquium .” Wo can put the 
Quijote, and almost all the works of Cer¬ 
vantes in the hands of any boy or girl who 
care to read them. Who would dream of 
using Babelais so ? 

And yet the book is a good one for 
those for whom it is intended. Its merits 
are great enough to outweigh even faults 
and perversities like these. It will be a 
cherished volume on the shelves of all 
Cervantists. Students of Spanish literature 
will often refer to it; and this not only for 
the bibliography. As far as we have been 
able to test this, it is excellent and very 
copious. No bibliography of Cervantes 
can be exhaustive, and Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly has done well to affix the term 
“ tentative.” M. Eugene Baret’s Let Trou¬ 
badours has an excellent chapter on Cer¬ 
vantes; and his LTistoire de la littcrature 
Espagnole , and perhaps his Amadis, might 
have been mentioned. In a work just 
crowned by the French Academy, M. 
0. Lacroix’s Quelqites Maitres Etrangers et 
Franqais, Cervantes is dealt with. The recent 
Encyclopaedia articles are unnoticed, and 
the criticisms in the Academy share the 
same fate. But it is impossible to include 
everything, and all lovers of Cervantes will 
be grateful to Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly for 
what he has done: he has written a de¬ 
lightful, if, at times, a provoking book. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Sixty Years of an Agitator's Life. By 

George Jacob Holyoake. In 2 vols. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Of old (as we road) it was an angel who 
troubled the waters and gave them their 
healing power. The modern agitator is not, 
as a rule, regarded as a personage of quite 
the same description. Society finds him 
troublesome rather than otherwise. He 
disturbs it when it wants to be left alone. 
He creates dissension when it desires only 
peace. He suggests new plans and new 
thoughts, while it prefers to cling to the 
old plans and not to think at all. In its 
eyes, so far from being an angel, he is an 
obnoxious person, who must if possible be 
suppressed; and only in after times—if ever 
—when the sense of annoyance has passed 
away, does it discover that his agitation 
possessed a healing power of its own. Then 
it may do homage to him or to his memory. 

When Mr. George Jacob Holyoake 
descended on the social waters, they were 
already in a state of ferment; for other 
agitators had been at work, and he met 
with a reception decidedly more warm than 


cordial. Before very long fie found himself 
lodged in the jail at Gloucester, whence he 
was discharged, not cured, and, as subse¬ 
quent events proved, not curable. For 
many years he agitated more them. ever. . 
Now he is no longer in any danger of 
prosecution, and the value of much of his 
work has come to be properly recognised; 
but he may at any time break out again in . 
new agitations. For he is not one who 
merely champions an “ ism ” and is satisfied 
when his “ism” is adopted. He has 
always stood for a principle—the principle 
of free enquiry—and a principle, eveD when 
it is admitted, has still and always to be 
guarded. Mr. Holyoake’s own political 
and religious convictions have ever been 
definite and candidly declared, but he has 
been more interested in trying to induce 
others to think out opinions for themselves 
than in persuading them to accept his. His 
propagandism, he says, 

“consisted in explaining things — never in 
persuading, since the responsibility of holding 
opinions belonged to those who accepted them. 
My own opinion was not concealed, for I 
always distrusted, and often conceived con¬ 
tempt, for the silent, whose philosophical 
impartiality ended in concealing their own 
thoughts. My doctrine was, that decision 
should be made on the fullest knowledge 
obtainable; the duty of choice belonged to 
those who were to be answerable for the 
opinions entertained” (vol. i., p. 77). 

Mr. Holyoake’s “ sixty years ” cover, an 
exceptionally adventurous life spent in the 
midst of great social changes and not a few 
social earthquakes. They link the be¬ 
ginning with the end of this century of 
agitations. For in early life Mr. Holyoake. 
was associated with the noble Robert Owen, 
who may be said to have commenced his 
ublic efforts with the century; and now 
e is an active worker in the co-operative 
movement which has grown out of Robert 
Owen’s agitation: while in another direc¬ 
tion he sees men proclaiming, as a brand 
new gospel of their own, the very principles 
which Owen not only proclaimed, but put 
into practical operation. And they pro¬ 
claim them in good faith, too, not knowing 
that anyone has ever thought of them 
before, for social reformers do not read 
history. 

Mr. Holyoake’s book is rather disappoint- 
ing. It is impossible not to t hink that 
more could have been made of so great a 
subject. Thus, for “more than naif a 
century ” Mr. Holyoake was “ concerned in 
the advocacy of Robert Owen’s ‘ new views 
of society ’ ” ; yet he has very little to tell 
us either about the man or the work. 
Surely he could have related many things, 
not to be readily learned elsewhere. Much 
has been written about Robert Owen, but 
not much to the point. Yery little has been 
said about certain experiments with 
which he was associated; the Queenwood 
experiment, for example. The history of 
the Queenwood experiment would be a 
valuable contribution to the subject of 
Communism. That effort was honestly 
commenced and earnestly maintained, but 
it did not come within measurable distance 
of success. It contained the elements of 
success, mingled, unfortunately, with certain 
elements of failure. Mr. Holyoake, asso-, 
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mated aa he was with the general movement, 
although not with this particular experiment, 
criticised the management of the Com¬ 
munity with some severity. Now, a critical 
account of the whole matter would serve to 
show whether those elements of failure 
were incidental or essential, and Mr. Holy- 
oake, if any man, was in a position to give 
it. Instead, he offers a light, chatty account 
of his visit to the estate, occupied chiefly 
with his own adventures by the way; he 
travelled to the wrong station, and he 
saw Louis Philippe, and the ignorance of 
Hampshire farm labourers distressed him. 
It is the same story which nearly fifty 
years ago he told in the pages of the 
Movement ; only then it was garniture for a 
criticism, and now the criticism is omitted 
and only the antiquated garniture is served 
up. A few changes have been made, chiefly 
verbal. One change is curious: Mr. Holy- 
o&ke dates back his visit from 1844 to 1843. 
We do not say Mr. Holyoake should not 
have drawn on his old writings for material 
for his present book. In some instances it 
was the best plan. He should, however, 
have been more careful to divide the wheat 
from the chaff, and, when he had divided it, 
to give us the wheat and not, by mistake, 
the chaff. We had a right to look for 
something more important about Queen- 
wood than how, nearly fifty years ago, Mr. 
Holyoake lost Us way through trusting to 
someone who knew a short cut. 

If the truth must be told, Mr. Holyoake’s 
earnestness as a man of action is scarcely 
reflected in his writings. There is a sugges¬ 
tion of frivolity about them which ill 
becomes the serious historian. Whatever 
his subject, Mr. Holyoake’s tendency is too 
much to hover about it instead of plunging 
into it. While the reader is waiting for him 
to say things, he discusses, at great length, 
how they ought to be said. Moreover, that 
inaccuracy in a date just named, if it is not 
in itself of much importance, is really an 
example of small inaccuracies which mar 
some of his best work, and which should 
not exist even in such light Mstory as he 
undertakes to give us here. 

It would, however, be ungracious to 
reject what Mr. Holyoake has given us, 
just because he should, and perhaps might, 
have given us something better. What¬ 
ever Mr. Holyoake writes about he makes 
interesting. There is much that is instruc¬ 
tive as well as interesting to be found in 
these pages. The quality of the book is 
unequal, so that, while parts of it are, as we 
have seen, unsatisfactory, other parts could 
hardly have been better. 

Mr. Holyoake is best known at the 
present day as an active supporter of the 
co-operative movement. Earlier, he was 
a prominent Secularist. But at one time or 
another he has shared in most of the pro¬ 
gressive movements of his time. He was 
concerned in the repeal of the Corn Laws; 
he was an energetic worker when Chartism 
was rife; he was a strenuous opponent of 
the newspaper tax. Some of the best 
chapters in the book relate to this last- 
named movement—this “trouble with 
Queen Anne,” as in his whimsical way Mr. 
Holyoake names it. The “ Tax upon Know¬ 
ledge,” which came into force wnen Queen 


Anne was on the throne, was not finally 
abolished until 1855. The amount of the 
tax was at first only a halfpenny, but in 
1831 it amounted to fourpence; and then it 
was that newspapers began to appear, in 
defiance of the law, without a stamp. Henry 
Hetherington brought out his Poor Man's 
Guardian and People's Conservative, for which 
he suffered fine and imprisonment. For 
selling the former paper more than five 
hundred newsagents were imprisoned ; but 
when, at length, the case came for trial 
before Lord Lyndhurst, the publication was 
declared to be legal. The reduction of the tax 
to a penny in 1836 stopped the class of publi¬ 
cations which were issued without stamps 
for the sake of gain, but did not, of course, 
stop those intended as a protest against the 
imposition of any tax whatever. Ultimately 
the law gave way before the strenuous 
agitation, and the penny newspaper press 
became possible, with such results for good 
or for ill as we know. Mr. Holyoake tolls 
ns that he himself, for illegal publications 
during this agitation, incurred penalties 
amounting to £600,000, which, happily, 
were not enforced against him. 

In 1856 Mr. Holyoake had a curious 
adventure with some bombshells which he 
was deputed to test. He supposed them 
to be connected with the Italian insurrection, 
but afterwards had reason to suspect that 
they were an early form of the bomb used 
by Orsini against Napoleon III. Two shells 
were delivered to him for the purpose of 
his experiment: 

“ Percussion caps were on the nipples of the 
sheila (which, like porcupine quills, stuck out 
all round them) when I received them. Their 
bulk being from four to five inches in diameter, 
they were heavy enough to be quite a little load 
to cany about; and thinking that any force 
used in removing the caps, which were firmly 
fixed, might cause an explosion, for which I 
was not provided, I left them on. Deeming it 
best to carry them apart, lest, coming into 
collision with eaoh other, they might give me 
premature trouble, I put one into each of the 
side pockets of my coat. As 1 went along the 
street, it occurred to me that it was undesirable 
to fall down, as I might not be found when I 
wanted to get up” (vol. ii., p. 20). 

How he travelled by railway to Sheffield; 
how he stowed away his troublesome 
luggage for the night; how he sought a 
quiet place for his purpose, and ultimately 
exploded one of his shells in a quarry—all 
this is told by Mr. Holyoake with much 
humour. The other shell was taken home 
again, and ultimately carried into Devon¬ 
shire to be exploded. This is not by any 
means the only curious plot that Mr. Holy¬ 
oake has occasion to discuss, with more 
or less of detail, in his present book of 
recollections. 

Mr. Holyoake’s estimates of persons are 
of varying value. When he says “ Bichard 
Carlisle was allfor freedom—Thomas Carlyle 
was all for despotism,” we cannot but think 
he has sacrificed something of truth for the 
sake of a telling phrase. When he adds 
“In politics his [Carlyle’s] influence has 
been wholly disastrous,” he has clearly 
fallen a victim to the perilous superlative. 
It may be true that Carlyle’s “ theory of the 
organisation of labour has given us State 
Socialists,” but that unlooked for fruit of 


his political te iching was not by any means 
its only fruit. There is a much more 
intimate association between the political 
philosophy of Carlyle and the socialism of 
Robert Owen than Mr. Holyoake suggests, 
or seems to bo aware of. It is not too much 
to say that Carlyle’s teachings were un¬ 
consciously based on the principles of Owen, 
and that State Socialism is the bastard 
offspring of the same system, just as 
co-operation is its legitimate offspring. 
Assuredly Carlyle taught State Socialism 
no more than Owen did, and is no more 
responsible fur it. 

Much better is the account of Thornton 
Hunt, with whom Mr. Holyoake was asso¬ 
ciated in the days of the Leader. He says of 
him:— 

“He was by instinct entirely a gentleman— 
fearless, true, courteous, and decided in opinion'. 
If he entered a house as a guest, and held any 
opinion or rule of action, which he thought it 
material that his host should know, he informed 
him thereof. . . . Socialist, Communist, 

Chartist, Atheist, insurgent, regicide, were all 
interesting to him. He desired to know what 
made them what they were. . . . Nothing 

in human life was above or beneath him ” 
(vol. i., p. 226). 

George Henry Lewes—another of tho Leader 
staff—Mr. Holyoake describes as 

“intellectually the bravest man I have known. 
It was not that be was without the wisdom 
which looks around to see what the consequences 
of any act would be; but where a thing seemed 
right in itself, he iguored the consequences of 
doing it ” (vol. i., p. 243). 

The “ wilfulness of opinion ” to which 
Mr. Holyoake confesses in the closing pages 
of his book is visible enough. It is not a 
peculiarity of which thoughtful readers 
should complain. There is wilfulness, also, 
in the author’s choice of his subjects and in 
his manner of treating them; but, if we 
could sometimes wish for more of one 
matter and less of another, there is h • 
denying that the two bulky volumes are 
entertaining from beginning to end, and 
contain an enormous store of food for 
thought. 

Walter Lewin. 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 

“ Golden Treasury Series.” —Lyric Love : 
an Anthology. Edited by William 
Watson. (Macmillans.) 

Love Songs of English Poets ( 1500-1800 ). 
With Notes by Ralph Caino. (Hoine- 
mann.) 

A certain difficulty confronts the reviewer 
of these volumes at the outset concerning 
their raison d’etre; for the mood of the man 
who enters his study with the reflection, 
“ To-day I will read some love poems,” 
cannot be deemed particularly worthy of 
encouragement. It may be maintained, 
however, that the poets have collectively 
given utterance to a certain philosophy of 
love, which it is desirable to present to the 
world in a body; and the emotional head¬ 
ings under which Mr. Watson has grouped 
his selections would seem to suggest that 
this at any rate is his view of the subject. 
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He has also a class called “ Philosophy of 
Love,” containing presumably the root of the 
matter. Should we attempt to philosophise 
on this subject, the question might be raised 
whether a poem, inspired by a genuine 
devotion to an individual, has more signi¬ 
ficance than one expressing an imaginary 
sentiment. As in most cases it would be 
quite impossible to determine the circum¬ 
stances under which the poem was written 
except by internal evidence, the discussion 
might be considerably protracted. 

And the fact would remain, in our opinion 
at least, that no such single philosophy exists. 
Poets are not consistent with themselves, 
still less with each other. As Mr. Caine 
has it:— 

“ There is the true lover and the false lover, 
the constant lover and the jealous lover, the 
quiet lover and the boisterous lover, the merry 
lover and the mournful lover, the admiring 
lover and the pressing lover.” “They sing 
their love-songs with energy and persistence, 
brooking rebuff and even rejection, and still in 
a sense they come up smiling.” 

When, however, the same authority remarks 
that “ they are always in most deadly 
earnest,” he seems to have forgotten that 
his collection includes some pieces by Prior 
and Byron. 

But to turn from the general desirability 
of such collections to the merits of those 
actually before us, we may say at once that 
their compilers have brought together much 
delightful poetry from various sources; 
though we are inclined to resent the assump¬ 
tion implied in Mr. Watson’s claim, that his 
book contains “nothing that is not good 
poetry, and little that is not very fine poetry 
indeed.” Mr. Watson has laid great stress 
on his “ undoubtedly fastidious as well as 
complex tests of admissibility” and “the 
principles of taste by which he has been 
guided ” ; but it is unfortunate that he has 
not given the slightest indication of what 
these tests and principles may be. He has 
confined himself indeed to poetry “ having 
love as its personal inspiration or its objec¬ 
tive theme,” which is also “ essentially 
lyrical in form”; but “obviously such a 
scheme offers a wide scope,” and we are not 
let into the secret of any further principles 
of limitation. However, the general tone of 
his somewhat aggressive preface seems to 
imply that he regards sincerity as indis¬ 
pensable in poems of this class, and the 
opinion has probably led to the omission of 
many vers de societi often regarded as love 
poems. 

In this Preface Mr. Watson touches 
briefly on the history of the subject, and 
attempts to estimate the schools of poetry 
belonging to different periods. He is care¬ 
ful to say that he has been sparing in his 
selections from the Elizabethan lyrists, 
whose “love-making appears to him like 
that of Arcadian shepherds and shepherd¬ 
esses on porcelain.” On the other hand, 
he considers that “ there is something in 
the accent and air of the Royalist and 
Cavalier school of poets that exceeds 
in sheer delectableness anything to be 
found elsewhere.” The claim for the aus¬ 
picious influence of the “romantic personal 
loyalty” then in vogue, though indisput¬ 
able, is a little weakened by its following 


immediately on a charge of insincerity and 
want of chivalry in the Elizabethans; for if 
ever there were a set of men who were 
famous for their lip-service and heart- 
tyranny to women they were the courtiers 
of the Stuarts. 

The editor naturally passes lightly over 
the period immediately succeeding Dryden, 
and proceeds to a consideration of the 
“modern world-sadness” infecting, as he 
maintains, the love-poetry of to-day. Con¬ 
cerning the total effect of this, he does not 
attempt to dogmatise, but has left _ his 
readers to form their own conclusions 
from material which is scarcely repre¬ 
sentative. For instance, the omission of 
any poems by Browning may have arisen 
from Mr. Watson’s interpretation of the 
word “ lyric ” ; but it would be more charit¬ 
able to suppose that the law of copyright 
stood in the way of their inclusion. If so, 
it would have been well to state the fact. 
On the other hand, the pieces chosen from 
the works of Mr. Robert Bridges form a 
gratifying testimony to the fact that a 
certain measure of popularity is at last 
being dealt out to one of the most classic of 
our living poets. 

Mr. Watson.’s divisions, to which we have 
already alluded, and the arrangement of 
individual poems on similar philosophical 
principles, make it extremely difficult to 
judge how adequately particular poets are 
represented, or to find a particular poem; 
and it does not seem to us that the contents 
of each division bear any immediate relation 
to the heads under which they are grouped. 
We feel, indeed, that it is quite unjustifiable 
for any man to label poems not written by 
himself with fancy titles that he may happen 
to oonsider appropriate. Again, the allusion 
to “ three centuries of song ” on p. vii. does 
not accurately represent the limits of date 
to which Mr. Watson has confined himself, 
though no more stringent definition of the 
period is hazarded. 

Mr. Caine has presented his material in 
a simpler guise. He arranges the poems 
selected under their respective authors, and 
takes the poets themselves in chronological 
order. The only reason for regretting this 
method is that it has led him into a rash 
attempt to give lives of the poets. A simple 
statement of dates of birth and death might 
have been convenient; but within the 
limited space at his disposal it was unwise 
to do more. He says that “ not without 
pain he has been compelled to hold his hand 
at nearly every section of this anthology,” 
and it is curious that he should not have 
thought of cutting out these unsatisfactory 
biographies. His apologies for summaris¬ 
ing Shakspere in six lines, on the plea of 
uniformity, disclose another objection to 
the plan. 

It will be seen that there are no special 
features in these volumes to reconcile the 
reader to a doubtful class of books, and some 
particular faults to confirm what might 
have been a foregone conclusion. The 
words with which Mr. Caine brings his 
preface to a close might in fact be produced 
as an argument against the desirability of 
any such selections: “ But the poets may be 
left to themselves.” 


Reginald Brimley Johnson. 


Chrontcon Abbatie de Parco Lude. The 
Chronicle of Louth Park Abbey, with 
Appendix of Documents. Edited by 
the Rev. Edmund Venables, Precentor; 
with a Translation by the Rev. A. R. 
Maddison, Priest — Vicar of Lincoln 
Cathedral. (Printed for the Lincoln¬ 
shire Record Society.) 

“ Lincolnshire,” as its most recent historian 
has remarked, “ was a favoured county of the 
religious orders, partly from the security of the 
fen district, which contained the majority of 
the houses, and partly from the abundant 
supply of fish.” 

But of these houses no very considerable 
remains exist except the magnificent gate¬ 
house at Thornton. Portions of monastic 
churches exist in some places—notably at 
Crowland—but nothing to compare with 
the ruins of Fountains, or Kirkstall, or 
Rievaulx. These, like other Cistercian 
abbeys, owe their preservation in a great 
measure to their situations being, as was 
required by the statutes of the Order, 
remote from the busy haunts of men; 
it has not been thought worth while to use 
them as quarries ; nor, by reason of that 
same remoteness, have they been con¬ 
venient for adaptation to other uses, as 
have many Benedictine abbeys in towns 
and cities. 

There were only three Cistercian houses 
in Lincolnshire, and of these scarcely 
anything remains above ground. Louth 
Park was too near to Louth, where stone 
has been in request for buildings and for 
roads; Kirkstead and Revesby were on the 
borders of the fens, where the demand 
would be at least as great. 

Louth Park Abbey originated in a colony 
of monks who “ swarmed ” off from 
Fountains in 1137. They were intending 
to settle in the swamps of Haverholme, near 
Sleaford, then undrained; but two years 
later they found a more desirable home in 
the park of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, 
a mile and a half east of Louth, on a 
slightly elevated plateau, high enough to be 
out of the reach of floods, but not too 
high to be well supplied with water 
from a copious spring at the foot of the 
wolds, known as St. Helen’s Well. This 
supply was conveyed by a watercourse to the 
required spot, and then parted so as to sur¬ 
round the abbey with an inner and an outer 
moat, supply two fish-ponds, and flush the 
drains. The defensive ditches and the 
ponds, although now dry, are the most 
remarkable remains that are left, and may 
be compared with the very similar arrange¬ 
ments at Thornton. Those at Louth Park 
are well shown in Plate I., in which, how¬ 
ever, the buildings marked M and G should 
have been named as in the plan following 
p. lx. Of the buildings nothing remains 
above ground except a ghastly fragment of 
the south transept; but some excavations 
have revealed bases of piers, &c., which are 
of the usual early Cistercian type (Plates H., 
III., IV.). From the grassy mounds, how¬ 
ever, and the hollow places that do remain, 
and from some recent excavations, a good 
deal has been made out; and the Preface to 
the Chronicle is followed by some admirable 
notes on the architectural history and ar¬ 
rangements of the abbey, with a plan by 
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Mr. St. John Hope, than whom no one is 
better qualified to deal with the matter. 

The Chronicle itself, so far as is given, is 
in point of bulk but the nucleus of the 
volume before us, for the preface and Mr. 
Hope’s notes occupy sixty pages, the text 
and translation each forty-five, and the 
Appendix of documents thirty. The 
Chronicle is very much like the general 
run of monastic chronicles. It begins 
with the mythical history of the world 
and of Britain, then makes the stock- 
entries from such writers as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon, Flor¬ 
ence of Worcester, &c., and finally becomes 
more or less original, and much fuller. The 
editor thinks that the later portion of the 
Louth Chronicle, though containing much in 
common with contemporary writers, does not 
appear to have been directly taken from 
them. The entries are interesting accounts 
of well-known events in the general history 
of England; they bring us down to the 
death of Henry IV. and the coronation of 
Henry V., but not to a conclusion, the last 
page being left blank for a continuation 
which has never been made. But it is 
disappointing in respect of the history of the 
buildings and other local matters, of which 
it tells us scarcely anything. Mr. Maddison’s 
translation, on opposite pages, will make the 
Latin text more generally accessible. The 
documents in the Appendix are mostly given 
in abstract, and any one page of them con¬ 
tains more local matter than the whole of 
the Chronicle : not that we have anything 
to say against the publication of the latter, 
which is an interesting And valuable example 
of the class of compilations to which it 
belongs, and it comes down later than do 
the Annales Monastici edited by Dr. Luard. 
Among the curious spellings noted by the 
editor, p. xiv., we find “ Cham ” for “ Caen ” 
(should we not read ‘ * Chain ” ?); “ Strivelyn ” 
for “Stirling” (the usual form). The 
interchange of W and G, as in “ Waschonia” 
for “ Gascony ” is common enough : we 
need go no further than “ Willelmus ” and 
“ Gulielmus.” “ Cimbolum,” a bell, surely 
stands for “ Cymbalum,” not for “ Sym- 
bolum.” There must, one would think, be 
some mistake about “ a covered iron cart ” 
( carecta ferrea cooperta) (p. 59); we should 
like to see the MS. “Quatinus” for 
“ quatenus ” (75) is constantly “ sic.” Two 
or three misprints which have escaped 
correction are Bellovacencis for -sis 
(xvii.) ; Honeda for Houeda (xx n.); pro- 
cinctum for precinctum (xl.); Croxenden 
for Croxden (29b). Tanner’s use of the 
word “ pretended ” (xxiii.) is an interesting 
example of the older and innocuous sense 
of the word ; it does not carry with it’ any 
imputation of false or insincere pretence. 
We have noted some points of special 
interest, of which we can now only mention 
a few— e.g., a “ Lady Chapel” in a Cister¬ 
cian abbey; perhaps however it was, as is 
suggested by Mr. Hope, the chapel of the 
“ farmery ’’ or infirmary; charcoal put in 
stone coffins as a disinfectant; the kitchen 
and its yard, as recently made out for the 
first time by Mr. Hope at Fountains; 
frequent mention of earthquakes, floods, 
comets, &c., which appealed much more 
strongly to the imagination when regarded 


as direct interpositions ; and, lastly, the 
remarkable portent of roses on a willow 
tree in winter, as was said, “ et verum 
fuit,” adds the chronicler. There seems 
no reason to doubt the fact; but the 
“ roses ” were probably early leaf-buds 
just bursting forth. 

Altogether, the Louth Chronicle and its 
adjuncts form a volume which worthily 
inaugurates the publications of the Lincoln¬ 
shire Record Society, and we hope soon to 
see it followed by others of at least equal 
value and interest. We think, however, 
that the society would consult better for 
the interests of members if they issued 
their publications bound, as do the York¬ 
shire and the Somerset Becord Societies, and 
probably others. 

J. T. Fowler. 


La Rustic: Geographique, Ethnologique , Ilis- 
torique, frc. Par MM. L. Delavaud, 
Gerard de Rialle, Ch. Eabot, Alfred 
Bambaud, Albert Vandal, &c. (Paris : 
Larousse.) 

The goodly volume before us, which is 
issued under the authority of suoh writers 
as MM. Alfred Bambaud, Albert Vandal, 
A. Leroy-Boaulieu, and Louis Leger, among 
others, is one of the fruits of the entente 
cordiale now existing between France and 
Russia. The ethnological section, illus¬ 
trated by many engravings from photo¬ 
graphs and an excellent map, is treated 
by MM. de Rialle and Rabot, he latter 
furnishing some especially interesting de¬ 
tails on the Finnish populations of the 
Volga and Siberia. M. Bambaud writes 
on the early history of the Russians, and 
M. Regelsperger on their gradual progress 
in Asia; on p. 113 a map shows in what 
relation they stand to the English frontier. 
To M. Leroy-Beaulieu falls toe discussion 
of the mir and the Russian commune, and 
that he has adequately described it might 
be expected from the valuable works which 
he has already published on Russia. Not 
only have we an account of toe various 
institutions of the Greek Church; but a 
quantity of curious information about 
Russian sects, which are innumerable, is 
furnished by M. Lejeal. The litera¬ 
ture of Russia till the reign of Catherine 
U. has fallen into the very capable 
hands of Prof. Louis Leger, who has done 
so much to diffuse a knowledge of the 
language among his countrymen. This 
part of toe work is illustrated with good 
ortraits of the leading Russian authors, 
eginning with Kantemir, and continued 
till toe present day. The literature from 
toe time of Catherine IE. onwards is 
entrusted to M. de Vogue, whose Roman 
Russe is well known. The accounts of 
Russian musicians and scientists will furnish, 
no doubt, much that is new to Western 
readers. Many will be glad to have the 
portraits of Metchnikov, toe assistant of 
Pasteur, upon whom an honorary degree 
was conferred by the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, and Mendeleev, a chemist of Euro¬ 
pean reputation. The division treating of 
Russian art is copiously illustrated; and, 
besides this information, there is an ap¬ 
pendix in which all kinds of subjects are 


discussed. “ Lea Grandee Villas de la 
Russie” is the title of a section on St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Astrakhan, Helsing¬ 
fors, Kazan, Kharkov, Kiev, Warsaw, and 
other cities, copiously illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs. Among the miscellaneous articles 
in toe appendix is a curious one by M. C. 
Couderc, who exhibits in a facsimile an auto¬ 
graph of Anne, toe daughter of Yaroslav I., 
Grand Duke of Russia, wife of Henry I. 
of France. She married toe French king 
in 1051; and before the history of the Texte 
du Sucre of Rheims had been traced, it was 
long supposed that she had brought the 
book into France. It will be remembered 
that it was upon this book that the kings 
of France were accustomed to take the oath 
at their coronation. A large part of it is in 
Glagolitic letters. The work was probably 
written by a Bohemian scribe, and pur¬ 
chased by the Emperor Charles IV. under 
the impression that it was written by St. 
Procopius; about 1451 it seems to have got 
to Constantinople, and to have been bought 
there by a French cardinal, who presented 
it to toe cathedral at Rheims. 

In this work, which is almost a small 
encyclopaedia of Russica, a great deal of 
information is conveyed in a readable form. 
The popular side is never lost sight of. Not 
only is it profusely illustrated, as the phrase 
is, with engravings of prominent men and 
important places, but we have an amusing 
selection of Ruisian caricatures from their 
comic papers. All travellers in Russia 
know how abundant these journals are, 
with engravings of every sort, many of them 
coloured. They are of value in a work of 
toe present kind, as enabling a stranger 
who has never visited the country to form 
an idea of the various phases of Russian 
life. The comic paper called Strekoza (the 
Dragon Fly) naturally figures very pro¬ 
minently. It is always difficult to review 
adequately a dictionary or a condensed 
work like the present; we can only say, in 
conclusion, that such a book would form an 
admirable travelling companion. The 
country and its inhabitants are criticised in 
a fair and liberal spirit, and the feeling 
displayed throughout is in marked contrast 
to toe spasmodic and venomous attacks 
which too often disfigure similar works in 
our own country. 

W. R. Mokfill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Bon Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

Jlie Grace. By W. E. Norris. In 2 vols. 
(Methuen.) 

Vanitas. By Vernon Lee. (Heinemann.) 
Approaches. By Arthur Lynch. In 3 vols. 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A Geraldine. By R. Ashe King. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Making of Lawrence Westerton. By Freke 
Viggars. (Allen.) 

The Story of a Child. By Margaret Deland. 
(Longmans.) 

It is part of toe enormous ingratitude of 
man (and woman) that people should first 
tempt toe novelist with such sentences as 
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“ I wish I knew what became of so-and-so,” 
and then taunt him with “I wonder how 
long he is going on with these old puppets.” 
For our part, we have no quarrel with 
Mr. Marion Crawford for continuing his 
chronicle of the Sarracinesca family. It is 
a good chronicle; it is informed with know¬ 
ledge of the facts and with power of telling 
them; we have no objection to his prolong¬ 
ing it even further—as we gather he means 
to do. But we do not think that this instal¬ 
ment is quite equal in interest to its fore¬ 
runners, though, if it had appeared alone, 
we should have found no great fault with it. 
Don Orsino, the hero of the third generation, 
is not to us an interesting hero. It may be 
due to lack of modernness on our part, but 
we fail to sympathise with a young man 
who can find no other outlet for his energies 
(being the heir of a family which is very 
old, very rich, and not in the least in its 
dotage) than going in for “business” and 
toiling at the direct object of building 
modern buildings in old Borne and the 
indirect business of enriching the haute 
banque. ' Also, the heroine is a little dis¬ 
appointing. The conception of her—the 
furnishing her with all the physical endow¬ 
ments, the mystery, and so forth of a wicked 
adventuress, a regular pieuvre, only to 
show that she is nothing of the kind—is 
good, and sufficiently (if not wholly) new. 
But we care less for the working out. Mr. 
Crawford somewhere, if we mistake not, 
definitely pleads that he is only studying 
his generation. That will not quite do. If 
your generation is uninteresting, you must 
transcend your generation. Stul these are 
counsels of perfection, and in the practice 
of imperfection we wish there were many 
practitioners as craftsmanlike and as read¬ 
able as Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Norris is of no very different school; 
but being an Englishman, he has (as all 
Frenchmen know, though we do not usually 
know it ourselves) a great deal more of the 
wisdom of the serpent. He, too, is modern, 
but he does not urge his modernness, and 
he selects a plan and materials in which he 
can escape some censures. In construction, 
as in writing, Mr. Norris has eminently le 
style coulant, which is a very different thing 
from mere fluency. His novels have the 
virtues of the oyster in an old, a vulgar, but 
an excellent apologue—they “ go down so 
easily.” There may not be very much in 
His Grace. When Mr. Norris, in the first 
few pages, has introduced you to the self- 
depreciatory narrator, and to his Eton friend 
who comes into a dukedom and offers him 
a sort of agency just when he is very much 
down on his luck, and to the narrator’s 
sister who, being penniless, has engaged 
herself to a harmless, but not charming, 
parson widower, and to the duke’s cousin, 
who has had most of the ready money left 
him, and is a detestable creature — you 
smile superior and say “ I know what is 
going to come.” You do know what is 
goinjf to come; but you entirely mistake 
Mr. Norris’s cleverness if you think that he 
is not perfectly well aware of your know¬ 
ledge, and resolved to take advantage—a 
quite good and craftsmanlike advantage— 
of it. It comes out as you thought, which 
induces a pleasant consciousness of personal 


shrewdness. Pleased with yourself, you are 
also pleased with Mr. Norris, and with the 
ornaments and surprises which prevent your 
satisfaction from being mere patronage. 
And then it goes down so easily! There 
are no checks, no breaks, no puzzles, no 
false notes. It is like a very good dinner, 
whereof you hardly remember the details, 
but are aware, after digestion, that all was 
and is peace. There is a touch of greatness 
in this. 

We do not know that there is much less 
cleverness in Vanitae. The three stories of 
which it consists are almost masterly in the 
faithfulness with which they screw them¬ 
selves in point of style and treatment to the 
sticking-place—if it were only a aticking- 
place!—of a certain phase of fashion in 
nineteenth century life and thought. Many 
call themselves to the vocation of showing 
what a certain kind of society would have 
liked to be between 1873 and 1893; but 
few are chosen, and Vernon Lee is one. 

I Alas! for how long is her and their elec¬ 
tion ? We do not prophesy: we only doubt, 
with doubt born of much contemplation of 
similar phenomena in literary history. The 
note which wakes this ghost in us is struck 
on the very first page. “The heavy scent 
of some flower, vague, white, southern, 
mingled with the cigarette smoke in the 
hot evening air, which seemed by contrast 
to the Venetian day almost cool.” The 
hideous critic of a.d. 3000 coming on that 
phrase in a fragment will, if sufficient 
documents exist, and he knows his business, 
say “not earlier than 1860 at earliest; not 

later than -” But who are we that we 

should take the words out of his mouth ? 
For the rest, the book is really clever, and 
almost up to its own mark. Here and there, 
however, the mystery of pain comes on us. 
If Vernon Lee does not know her Italian 
classics, what is she ? and who does know 
them ? and where are we ? and what is to 
be done ? Yet on p. 273 wo are staggered 
by this sentence, “ Its steps constructed in 
the days of Dante’s grandfather, when a 
horn buckle and leathern belt formed the 
only ornaments of Florentine dames.” 
Alas! alas! is it thus that our Italianists 
of sweetest savour treat us? “ Paradise, 
Canto xv.,” says that sullen recording angel 
Memory. That Cacciaguida was not Dante’s 
grandfather (he calls himself the father of 
Dante’s great grandfather) is nothing. But 
surely Vernon Lee might have remembered 
that the mediaeval garments of her sex 
would have accorded marvellous ill with 
leathern belts and horn buckles. It was 
Bellincion Berti—a male person—who was 
girt in leather and bone,” and of his dame 
we but learn that her cheeks were unpainted. 
We may deserve the curse of Croker for 
thus cavilling: but, we repeat, if you write 
aesthetically and are not sound en your 
Dante, where are you ? 

The approach to Mr. Lynch’s Approaches 
is not to be made lightly, or the “ wash 
neophyte” is but too likely to throw the 
book down—it may be in a fit of laughter, 
it may bo in one of yawning. Mr. Lynch’s 
style is of the very queerest. It occasionally 
is, or attempts to be, nothing if notg rani; 
and lofty; it is occasionally almost familiar; 


it is occasionally almost incomprehensible. 
As for the substance, as opposed to the style, 
of his story, it is an equally odd mixture of 
naturalism and transcendentalism, alter¬ 
nating attempts of great daring in the 
“ candid ” manner with flights of rhetoric— 
Goethean, Whitmanian, and what not. On 
such a singular potpourri it is difficult to pro¬ 
nounce any very definite judgment in a brief 
space. There are persons who would have 
the critic separate novels into goats and 
sheep, “worth reading” and “not worth 
reading ” : and if we listened to them we 
fear we should have to apply reprobation 
and not election to Approaches. But that 
is not quite our own view of criticism. We 
should suppose Mr. Lynch to be pretty 
young; and it is quite dear that his tastes, 
his knowledge, his ideals, and so forth, are 
in the most undigested and yeasty condition. 
Whether they will ever clear and fine down 
to some good result we cannot say. But he 
seems not to be without talent, which is 
shown in his picture of Australian student 
life—a singularly unattractive but rather 
vivid picture—in his conception of the moods 
and phases of his hero, and elsewhere. As 
for writing, he has almost everything to 
learn, and almost everything to unlearn. 

Irish novels are still among the liveliest 
produots of the distressful country, as a 
rule; but we cannot say that Mr. Ashe 
King’s A Geraldine is a favourable specimen 
of its class. It is too political; and yet the 
author’s powers appear to be chiefly con¬ 
fined to a dislike of the Boyal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, whom he presents as compact 
of false witnesses, bullies, and cowards—at 
any rate in great part. Yet he certainly 
does not go out of his way to make those 
who are “ agin the Government ” attractive; 
and his hero, an Irish-American new land¬ 
lord, is an exceedingly offensive personage 
who, without apparently knowing or caring 
much about the matters in dispute, chiefly 
employs his money, his influence, his 
physical strength, and his reputed American 
citizenship to thwart the police in the execu¬ 
tion of their duty. The heroine, Sheila, is a 
great deal too good for him, but is not made 
particularly attractive in herself. The best 
figures in the book, so far as drawing goes, 
and, we fear, the truest to life, are her 
father and brother—representatives in 
modern reduced form of the old incurable 
Castle Backrent type of Irish landlord, the 
ill-leaven which in English and foreign esti¬ 
mation has leavened the whole lump of land¬ 
lordism. 

Mr. Freke Yiggars’s admiration for 
Kingsley is evident and open-mouthed, and 
it may well be that if Yeast had never been 
written Lawrence Westerton had never been 
“ made.” There is, however, no imitation 
in the ordinary sense, and in some respects 
the book approaches nearer to the type of 
Henry Kingsley than to that of Charles. 
And its ending is only like the ending of 
Yeast, as it might have been if Argemone 
had not died, if Lancelot had not lost his 
fortune, if there had been no mysterious 
Barnakill, and in short if everything had 
been different. The resemblance, as it 
presents itself to us perhaps delusively, lies 
m the character of Lawrence, in the West 
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Country scene and tone (though here we are 
frankly on Dartmoor), and in a certain 
ethical cast. Ike whole story turns on a 
slightly improbable but not impossible 
incident. Ike hero, going to the West to 
fish, at once introduces himself to a family 
resident in the place, and arranges with a 
person of more attractions than character to 
pay him a visit there if she can. Now, a 
man who would do this must be either a 
hopeless featherhead or a great sweep, and 
Lawrence is not presented as being either. 
The merest child can anticipate now he 
is filled with the fruit of his own devices. 
He has fallen hopelessly into a new and 
virtuous love when Violet Yane appears 
on the scene, and there are “ sensations.” 
But the reader feels that Mr. Freke Yiggars 
will not be cruel at last, and he is not. 

The works of the author of John Ward, 
Preacher, have marked out for them a public 
as distinct as their own flavour. In the 
present instance this public may be a little 
decreased on the one side, and somewhat 
enlarged on the other, by the fact that the 
theological element is considerably less than 
in the work just named. This is, to our 
thinking, a very great improvement; but of 
course we do not presume to dictate. The 
intense mannered style and thought are 
relieved with some humour, and the passage 
where the children “ play heathen ” is really 
good. 

Gkoege Saintsbuby. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

The Dictionary of Australasian Biography. By 
P. MennelL (Hutchinson.) This is by no means 
the first book of the kind that has appeared. 
In 1879 Mr. Henniker Heaton, since well 
known in the House of Commons, published a 
very useful Australian Dictionary of Dates and 
Men of the Time ; and there have also been 
«imil*r compilations for Victoria, South Aus 
tralia, New Zealand. But Mr. Mennell may be 
pardoned for thinking that the growing interest 
in colonial questions, and the importance of 
the federation movement, justify him in under¬ 
taking a more comprehensive work. What 
would not the Americans of to-day give for 
such a biographical record of the first hundred 
years of their own history ? And we must also 
admit that Mr. Mennell seems to have spared 
no pains to make his work exhaustive. If 


politicians naturally occupy the most promin¬ 
ent place, early settlers, men of letters and 
science, oelebrities of sport and the drama, have 
by no means been forgotten. Indeed, it might 
be objected that the net has been cast too 
widely, and that occasionally we are given 
unnecessary details about personages of ephe¬ 
meral notoriety. Though he dates from 
London, we cannot be wrong in assuming that 
the author has served his time as a journalist 
in Australia; and to this we are disposed to 
attribute both the merits and the faults of his 
work. On the very first page of his Preface, 
he uses the word “ publicists,” when he means 
public men; on the second, he condescendingly 
talks of England as ‘‘a country which will 
mainly go down to history in connexion with 
the glories of its colonial empire ” ; on the next, 
he talks of “ contrariety ’’ when he means 
diversity. But in the same Preface he is good 
enough to explain the usage of the prefix 
“ Honourable,” and of the mysterious letters 
M. H. R. and M. H. A. So throughout. 
While it is impossible not to be offended by the 
style, especially of the articles on the stage and 


journalism, we feel at the same time, as we 
turn over the pages, that we are learning by 
examples the actual facts of Australian life, 
what sort of persons are honoured in the 
colonies, and what their careers have been. 
We would not have such a work compiled by an 
Englishman, even if he could possess the neces¬ 
sary knowledge. By the way, though 
De Quincey’s only son is duly reoorded as 
Serjeant-at-arms in New Zealand, we have 
looked in vain for the son of Dickens, who, we 
fancy, holds some magisterial appointment in 
Victoria. 

Bound the Compass in Australia. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Hutchinson.) This volume is made 
up of articles contributed to Harper's Weekly, 
the Sydney Morning Herald, the St. James's 
Gazette, the English Illustrated Magazine, Black 
and White, and The Illustrated London News, 
interesting articles enough in their proper 
place, and when they appeared; but we can¬ 
not approve of the plan, which gets commoner 
every day, of collecting and republishing 
articles good and bad, amusing and dull, 
mostly ephemeral, as if all that is in them was 
of permanent value. Mr. Parker is a good hand 
at a magazine article, and could probably 
write a book of real value if he would take the 
trouble, instead of filling a volume with fugitive 
pieces. A good instance of the mistake of 
reissuing old articles is furnished by a para¬ 
graph in which the author oomplams of the 
high rate of postage between England and 
New Zealand, a subject of complaint removed 
by Mr. Goschen and the late Mr. Raikes some 
years ago. It is true the alteration in the rate 
of postage is mentioned in a note; but it would 
have been better to have omitted the para¬ 
graph altogether, though then it might have 
entailed trouble in rewriting. We are far from 
saying that there is not much that is in¬ 
teresting in Mr. Parker’s book. He tells us all 
sorts of things about all the Australian 
colonies, and discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of all; he talks of the miserable 
yield of corn in South Australia consisting of 
five or six bushels to the acre, and yet this pays 
the farmer, no doubt, from the trifling expense 
of cultivation. He tells us too of fruit 
growers with good crops of strawberries ruined 
because they oould not get pickers under eight 
shillings a day. The Conservator of Forests 
in South Australia showed the author trees 
(the species is not mentioned) only eleven years 
old and over seventy feet high, with boles that 
would make fine timber. Queensland seems to 
have interested Mr. Parker more than the 
other colonies; and he discusses the question 
of Kanaka labour, which he considers, and 
probably rightly, as necessary to the success¬ 
ful cultivation of the sugar cane. The book 
ends with a comparison between Australia and 
Canada. The author has long resided in the 
latter colony, and though he does not say so 
expressly, seems to give Canada the preference. 


In Savage Isles and Settled Lands : Malaysia, 
Australasia, and Polynesia, 1888-91. By 
B. F. 8. Baden-Powell, Lieut. Scots Guards. 
(Bentley.) Mr. Baden-Powell’s narrative of 
three years of travel is very pleasant reading. He 
makes no pretence to literary skill, but, having 
observed carefully, he describes graphically and 
naturally; and though his readers may find 
many things they were already acquainted 
with, we venture to say that not one will take 
up the book without coming upon something 
new. He went out to Queensland as A.D.C. 
to Sir Anthony Musgrave, and on his death 
started homewards, but before he got half-way 
he was recalled to fill the same office to Sir 
Henry Norman. It must have been while he 
was A.D.C. in Queensland that he saw a 
portion of New Guinea, and took part in an 
expedition to punish certain natives for 


pillaging an English vessel. The most in¬ 
teresting part of the book is the account of 
Java, of Borneo, where the author was the 
guest of the Raja of Sarawak, and of the 
Friendly and Navigator Islands. At Samoa he 
came across Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and was 
present at the official reception of Baron 
Cedercrantz, the chief-justice, who by a very 
peculiar arrangement was sent out to Samoa 
by the King of Sweden. The total distance 
travelled by Mr. Baden-Powell is stated to 
have been no less than 50,000 miles; but he 
lost his heart to no place, however fascinating, 
and concludes his record of travel in these 
words:— 

“ After an absenoe of just over three years, I return 
to find but few changes. I am delighted with the 
old country; and after all the brag of Australians, 
Americans, and others, after the magnificence of 
the East, the glories of the Indies, the wonders of 
the Antipodes, the curiosities of Savagedotn, and 
the marvels of the great States, all I can do is to 
reiterate the very well-worn quotation , 1 Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home.’ ” 

Missing Friends. Being the Adventures o 
a Danish Emigrant in Queensland. (Fisher 
Unwin.) This new volume of “ The Adventure 
Series ” purports to give the adventures of a 
Danish carpenter in Queensland, written by 
himself. But was it P It is much more like 
the work of an Englishman of the rolling-stone 
kind. The style, tide idioms, the quotations go 
far to prove that, however true may be the 
account of life in Queensland, the writer is neither 
a foreigner nor a mechanic. The supposed 
Dane is represented as driven from his paternal 
home by the severity of his father, and ship¬ 
ping from Hamburg in an emigrant vessel for 
Queensland. In that colony, being a clever 
carpenter, he could have got plenty of work, 
high wages, and would soon have realised a 
competence; and this is probably what any 
Danish mechanic would have done, and thought 
himself most fortunate to have the chance of 
doing—but then, where would have been the 
adventures ? The writer provides us with 
plenty; he runs all risks from natives and 
from ill-conditioned whites, from thieves and 
robbers, from drought and from floods, from 
hunger and fever, and after fourteen years 
marries without having made a fortune. He 
had indeed, as keeper of a provision store in 
the gold fields, accumulated enough silver, 
gold, and notes to fill a bucket; but this was 
early in the book, and accordingly the thieves 
and robbers eased him of this impediment to 
further adventures. 

A Text-book of Tropical Agriculture. By H. 
A. Alford Nicholls. (Macmillans.) The quali¬ 
fications of Dr. Nicholls to write a book on 
this subject are almost unique. _ He directs 
with success a varied plantation in Dominica, 
one of the most “depressed ” but most beautiful 
of our West Indian possessions; and he has 
secured prosperity amid such surroundings by 
skill, experiment, and foresight. He is well 
known as a good naturalist, and has now 
proved that he is also a lucid writer. He has 
carried all these qualities into the production of 
a text-book which is the model of a technical 
manual. It is full of personal observation and 
first hand knowledge, set forth with simplicity 
and modesty. So far as its scientific accuracy 
is concerned, no director of colonial gardens 
could have done better; and there is added to 
this the fruit of personal experience of the 
economic conditions of the subject. There are 
few tropical planters who will not find much 
to interest them in this book, and especially 
the young beginner will learn that experience 
can be cheaply purchased by its possession. 
There is much sound information as to soils, 
manures, rotation of crops, drainage and tillage, 
plant life and products; and in so handy a 
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form that the traveller in any of our tropical 
colonies will find it of special service and 
interest to him . It oontains a number of 
u seful figures. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press announce a collection of popular articles 
on the history and archaeology of the Bible, 
written by different scholars, under the general 
editorship of Prof. Lumby. While forming a 
volume by itself, under the title of “ The 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible,” it is also 
intended to be bound up as a supplement to 
the Beference Bible, the whole constituting 
“ The Cambridge Teachers’ Bible.” The main 
aim has been to incorporate the latest results 
both of criticism and of exploration : to show 
how the composite material of the text was 
gathered together, to explain the relation of 
the several books to one another, and to give a 
continuous narrative of the religious history of 
Israel. A special chapter has been contributed 
by Bishop Westcott on the sacred books of 
prae-Christian religions, and there will also be 
a history of the Bible in English. The an¬ 
tiquities, the geology, climate, geography, and 
natural history of Palestine are treated in 
separate articles. Finally, there will be a 
glossary of Bible words, a concordance, and an 
entirely new set of maps. Among the con¬ 
tributors, we may mention the names of Bishop 
Perowne, the Master of St. John’s College, 
Prof. Robertson Smith, Prof. H. M. Gwatkm, 
Prof. Skeat, Prof. A. B. Davidson of Edin¬ 
burgh, and the Rev. W. Houghton. It is 
hoped that the work will be ready for publica¬ 
tion early in April. 

Me. John Skelton —who has already written 
much, in many places, about the life and times 
of Mary, Queen of Scots—has reoently com¬ 
pleted a formal biography of her, whioh will 
be at the same time a defence of her character 
against what he considers the calumnies of her 
foes. Special attention is given to her early 
days in France, to the vexed question of the 
Casket Letters, and to her long captivity in 
England. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co., who have 
spared no pains to produce the illustrations by 
their best methods. There will be portraits, 
not only of Mary herself, but also of King 
Francis and his royal circle, of Queen Elizabeth 
and her ministers, and of the prominent Scots¬ 
men of the time. Among those who have 
allowed pictures in their possession to be repro¬ 
duced in facsimile are the Queen, the Due 
d’Aumale, the Marquis of Salisbury, and the 
authorities of the Bibliotheque Nationals. 
Besides the ordinary edition, there will be a 
special one, printed on Japanese paper, limited 
to two hundred copies. 

Mb. John Murray announces a Sketch of 
the Life of Georgians, Lady de Bos, including 
reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington, 
edited by her daughter, the Hon. Mrs. S win ton, 
and illustrated with portraits. 

The Life of Lady Waterford, by Mr. Augustus 
Hare, which Mr. George Allen is preparing for 
issue, will contain (among other illustrations) 
four steel engravings—two of them from the 
portraits of Lady Waterford by Mr. G. F. 
Watts and Sir John Leslie. It is at present 
uncertain whether the book will contain any 
of Lady Waterford’s own drawings and designs. 

Mb. F. C. Selous’s long expected work, 
describing his experiences during eleven years 
in Mashonaland, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Rowland Ward & Co., of Piccadilly. 
The book, whioh is fully illustrated, will con¬ 
tain some novel information about the explora¬ 
tion for gold, and the setting out of public 
routes, &c., in those regions. 


Mes8bs. Swan Sonnensciiein & Co. will 
shortly publish an Account of the Fire Insurance 
Offices and Schemes, &c.,of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, by Mr. F. B. Belton, late 
secretary of the Sun Fire Office. The work 
will contain particulars of various schemes not 
noticed by Walford in his Insurance Cyclo¬ 
pedia ; and it will also give information 
respecting the life and writings of Charles 
Povey, the projector of the Sim Fire Office, 
the history of which company has never before 
been written.) 

Messes. H. G bevel & Co. are preparing an 
English edition, by Miss Constance Bache, of 
Franz Liszt’s letters, collected by La Mara. 
The book will contain between six and seven 
hundred letters, the first volume comprising 
those written during Liszt’s years of study, 
and the second volume those written during 
his years of travel. 

How to Decipher A ncient Documents, by Mr. E. E. 
Thoytes, is the title of a new -work announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. It 
will have an introduction by Mr. C. Trice 
Martin, of the Public Record Office. 

Mb. F. Frankfort Moose’s new novel, / 
Forbid the Banns, will be issued in three 
volumes, by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., on 
Wednesday next, and also in New York. The 
book deals with the question of free-love, and 
has for a sub-title, “ The story of a comedy 
which was played seriously.” 

Messes. Ward & Downey are about to 
publish a volume of verses by Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher, whose Yorkshire romance, When 
Charles the First was King, was recently issued 
by Messrs. Bentley. Mr. Fletcher is well 
known in the north of England by his descrip¬ 
tive articles on rural life, which appear in tne 
Leeds Mercury, under the pseudonym of “ A 
Son of the Soil.” 

Mes srs. Henry & Co. will issue shortly a 
whimsical novel in one volume, by Mr. Richard 
Marsh, entitled The Devil's Diamond. 

A popular edition of The Squire, by Mrs. 
Parr, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
in a few days. 

Messes. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
will shortly publish a third edition of The West 
Indies, by Mr. C. Washington Eves. The 
work, which is issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, has been thoroughly 
revised, and will embody the most recent 
statistics of the trade, &o., of the various 
islands, together with illustrations and maps. 

Mb. R. L. 8tevenson, whose health is better 
now than it has been for years, has sent the 
National Observer a story which will run through 
four or five numbers of that journal. The 
National Observer has suffered, like other high- 
class publications, from the appropriation of its 
tales by various newspapers throughout the 
kingdom ; in this instance, however, “ all rights 
are reserved.” 

Lady Jeune has written for the forth¬ 
coming number of the National Review an 
article on “ Society’s Extravagance in Dress.” 
The same number will oontain a paper by 
Colonel Turner, in which, with the permission 
of Lord Wolseley, he sets forth certain extra¬ 
ordinary letters written by the Mahdi to the 
commander of the English forces in the 
Soudan and to his own kinsmen in captivity. 
Mr. Alfred Austin will contribute a poem, 
’• Marrying in the Valley,” and Lord Russell 
an article on “ Electricity in Country Houses.” 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednesday next, 
Mr. R. Le Gallienne will read a paper on 
“ William Chamberlayne.” 


At the meeting of the Teachers’ Guild, to be 
held on Friday next, February 3, at Uni¬ 
versity College, Gower-street, a paper will he 
read by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, head¬ 
master of Haileybury, upon “ The Training of 
Teachers.” The chair will be taken, at 8 p.m., 
by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 

We have received a thesis which Mr. Charles 
Davidson submitted for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Yale, and which has been printed by the 
authority of the university. It is entitled, 
“ Studies in the English Mystery Plays,” and 
extends to 173 pages of closely-printed matter. 
It begins with a full bibliography, or rather 
list of books consulted. The mode of treat¬ 
ment may fairly be called exhaustive, though 
the most original feature is the elaborate dis¬ 
cussion of metrical questions. The author first 
inquires into the sources; and for this purpose 
he finds it necessary to give a sketch of the 
growth of dramatic symbolism in the early 
Uturgy. 

‘‘The Church, on the one hand, drew into its 
service dramatic elements from the Greek, and, on 
the other, sought in the West a more materialistic 
phrasing for its thought. When these materialistic 
conceptions found final issue in tran substantiation, 
the symbolic drama became a true tragedy, and 
the cycle of the liturgy became the prototype of the 
cyclic play.” 

He then proceeds to point out how the religious 
drama took different national forms, and how 
in England for two centuries it was closely 
connected with the life of craft-guilds. The 
cyoles—such as that of Y ork—must be regarded 
as the expression of the minds of several genera¬ 
tions, and therefore composite. As a means 
of determining the original authorship, dialect 
is of little use, for dialect is liable to alteration 
by successive scribes. The real test is to be 
sought in metrical forms, which can be detected 
beneath dialectal changes; and the key is 
given by the Northern type of the septenar 
stanza of six verses, with structural alliteration. 
Finally, Mr. Davidson claims to have 
‘‘demonstrated the significance of stanzaic 
structure, to have unlocked the cycles, to have 
justified the segregation of certain plays as a 
parent cycle, to have proved the interdependence 
of the four eraft-oycles in the two extant Coventry 
plays, and to have established the characteristics 
of workmanship and the relative dates of two or 
three authors.” 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Collard 
J. Stock, who died at Soucre, in Bolivia, on 
January 22. A son of Mr. Elliot Stock, the 
publisher, he himself issued a small volume of 
verse- translated from various European lan¬ 
guages. He was also a member of the Council 
of tne Royal Society of Literature, and under¬ 
took a large part of the foreign correspondence 
of the Society. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 

We are glad to hear that, according to the 
latest news, Prof. Cayley is now convalescent. 

Pbof. Michael Foster has been appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor to deliver the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge this year. 

Pbof. R. Y. Tyrrell, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, will pay a visit to America in tne 
spring, to deliver a course of lectures on the 
Percy Turnbull trust, at Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, Baltimore. He has chosen for his 
subject "The Growth and Influence of Latin 
Poetry.” 

Pbof. Swete proposes to deliver two lectures 
at Cambridge, on Wednesdays, upon “ The 
Akhmfm Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter,” of which he published an edition of 
the text last term. 
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Two public lectures will be delivered at 
Oxford next week: on Wednesday, by Sir John 
Stainer, professor of music, in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, upon “Palestrina’s Mass Aeterna 
Christi Mantra ” ; and on Saturday, by Prof. 
Foxwell, of University College, London, upon 
“ Bimetallism: its Meaning and Aims.” 

In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, a course of twelve 
lectures will be delivered this term by Mr. W. 
B. Johnson, upon “ The Theory of Education.” 

In addition to the Uppingham School 
Memorial, it is proposed to found a Scholar¬ 
ship at Balliol College, Oxford, in memory of 
the late R. L. Nettleship. The scholarship is 
to be awarded to a student who shall nave 
given proof both of musical knowledge and 
talent, and also of capacity to profit by one of 
the usual university courses. 

The Oxford Magazine prints a classified list 
of Oxford men in the new House of Commons. 
The total number is 142, of whom 88 are 
Conservatives, 42 liberals, 9 Liberal Unionists, 

2 Anti-Paraellites, and' 1 Pamellite. (For the 
last two classes, we have reversed the figures 
given, which we happen to know are wrong.) 
Of the colleges, Christ Church claims 49, 
Balliol 34, and University 14. It is more 
interesting to leam that the 88 Conservatives 
can only show nine first class men; while the 
42 Liberals have fifteen, the 9 Unionists five, 
and the three Nationalists two. 

Mb. R. S. Conway, of Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, has been elected to the chair of Latin 
at the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

Pbof. Karl Pearson will deliver during 
next week a second course of four lectures at 
Gresham College upon “ The Laws of Chance,” 
dealing with the frequency of the improbable, 
chance in roulette, runs of luck and lotteries, 
and the geometry of chance. The lectures are 
free to the public, and the hour is 6 p.m. 

The many English friends of Prof. Friedrich 
Kluge, of Jena—whose German Etymological 
Dictionary is steadily progressing through its 
third edition—will be interested to hear that 
he has accepted the chair of German language 
and literature at Frieburg-im-Breisgau, which 
is vacant by the appointment of Prof. Hermann 
Paul to Munich. 

The appeal to the former pupils of the late 
Prof, ten Brink at Strassburg has resulted in 
a list of subscriptions amounting altogether to 
456 marks. Out of this a large portrait has 
been placed in his lecture-room ; and it is 
proposed to expend the balance in providing 
a bronze medal, which will be sent to sub¬ 
scribers on remitting the cost of postage. Other 
friends may also purchase copies at the price of 
five marks. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

GULLS ON THE THAMES. 

Faox what grey shore, O wastrel company! 

Art come on the pulse of thy distressful wings P 
What discord internecine sunders thee, 

Each from his fellow, stony-hearted kings 
Of air, sailing remote, askance P Thy sea, 
Starm-toss’d and black, reck’d not thy 
hankerings, 

But drove thee like a snow-cloud from her lee 
To bicker and swoop o’er sodden river-things. 
Like snow-flakes in a riot of unrest 
They drift athwart the pale beam of the sun, 
Wr an g lin g and battling their wild wings, and 
scream 

Harsh challenge; or deep-nested in the stream 
Search the waste waters, desolate and dun; 

Then beating upwards urge their clamorous quest. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind opens with a 
“ Biographical Notice ” of the late editor, 
Prof. George Croom Robertson, from the pen of 
Dr. A. Bain. It is appropriate that tho 
memoir should have been written by ono who 
was not only Robertson’s university teacher, 
but also his collaborator in the foundation and 
maintenance of the journal in which it appears. 
The notioe, which is supplemented by a letter 
from Robertson’s friend, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
gives the roader the impression of an earnest, 
hard-working seeker after truth, who had from 
the first to contend with bodily infirmity, and 
who during his last years fought nobly against 
a cruel prostrating disease. Dr. Bain also 
contributes a thoughtful article on “ The 
Respective Spheres and Mutual Hel^s of 
Introspection and Psycho-physical Experiment 
in Psychology.” This paper, which was read 
before the International Congress of Experi¬ 
mental Psychology in August last, should be 
studied in connexion with another paper in the 
number, in which Dr. Ward makes an elaborate 
attack on the new conception of Physiological 
Psychology as formulated more especially by 
Wundt. Dr. Ward stoutly denies the claims of 
psychology to take its plaoe among, or by the 
side of, the natural sciences. Apparently, he 
allows that there can be a physiological 
psychology with reference to presentations 
(sensations and ideas as well as their combina¬ 
tions), but not with reference to either 
feelings or actions, which are affections and 
reactions of the Ego or Subject—that is to 
say, of something which is no more a 
“phenomenon,” correlated with neural pro¬ 
cesses, than Dr. Carpenter’s Ego, who sat like 
some cherub above the “ mechanism of mind.” 
It is curious to find so well versed a psycho¬ 
logist taking up this position. Dr. Ward’s whole 
psychological conception, as unfolded in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and more fully inthiB 
paper, is, to say the least, difficult. At the 
same time, his fine critical faculty, whioh 
insists on scrutinising words to the utmost, is of 
' the greatest value at this moment to our young 
scientific psychology. A careful reading of 
him can hardly fail to preserve a man from 
falling into the error that a theory of our 
mental life can ever be subsumed under a 
physical science like neurology. 

The new number of the American Journal of 
Psychology is chiefly remarkable for an elaborate 
experimental study, on “The Development of 
Voluntary Motor Ability,” by Mr. W. L. 
Bryan. The object of the experiment was to 
ascertain how voluntarily initiated movements 
of the several joints varied in rapidity and 
certain other respects with age (between the ages 
of six and sixteen). The results reached have 
more physiological than psyohologioal import¬ 
ance. It is curious that, with a growing use 
of the right arm and hand, the superiority of 
these to the left arm and hand does not seem 
to increase considerably. From this it seems 
to follow either that righthandedness is more 
congenital than is oommonly supposed, or that 
there is a certain correlation between the 
development of an organ and its symmetrical 
counterpart. Boys, it may be added, seem to 
surpass girls at all the ages examined in rate 
of movement, except where “ retardation of 
growth in boys coincides with an acceleration 
in girls.” 

The last number of Brain has an important 
article by Dr. Waller, entitled “On the 
Functional Attributes of the Cerebral Cortex.” 
Dr. Waller is a physiologist who has also made 
a careful study of the later psychology, and 
his paper is full of suggestiveness for psycholo¬ 
gists and physiologists alike. The chief point 
of the paper is that we cannot divide central 


nervous processes into two sharply separated 
classes, sensory and motor. Every complete 
nervous action is reflex in form, and the oentral 
stages of the reflex circuit have at once an 
“arrival” and a “departure” aspect. The 
article is curious and suggestive, ana is baoked 
by a goodly show of learning. 


SOME NOTES ON THE OAT AND THE 
RAT AND THE TESTIMONY OF LAN¬ 
GUAGE AS TO THEIR EARLY HISTORY. 


There are few benefits which we owe to our 
forefathers greater than the endless skill and 
patience with whioh they tamed those animals 
which we call at the present day “ domestic.” 
It must have required a steady perseverance, 
extending through countless generations, to 
have succeeded in inducing such essentially 
wild and mistrustful animals as oats to lay aside 
their timidity and suspicion, and to become the 
faithful friends of man. The people who 
accomplished this great benefit for posterity 
had more leisure than their restless and hard- 
worked descendants: they were, generally speak¬ 
ing, members of slave-states, in which the food 
supply was plentiful, and in whioh we may 
suppose that both masters and slaves had plenty 
of time on their hands. In some oases the 
obvious utility of the animals caused them to be 
tamed; in some oases this very utility came to 
invest them with a special sanctity, which, as 
in the case of the oat in Egypt, and the cow 
in India, afforded an additional guarantee 
for their preservation. The ancients seem 
to have tamed almost all the existing animals 
known to them that were worth taming; 
had they known the American bison, they 
might have added him to the list of draught 
animals we possess: possibly, too, the weasel, 
stoat, and polecat might have been reclaimed 
and employed as a useful foe to vermin. It is 
certain that some animals which were once 
tamed have been allowed to relapse into a wild 
state, such as hawks, monkeys, and crocodiles 
in Egypt, and weasels in Greece and Rome. 

It seems hard to believe that, during all the 
long ages whioh passed between the dawn of 
civilisation and the Christian era, the Romans 
and Greeks should have been ignorant of the 
most familiar pet of our homes—the common 
cat. Tet no fact seems established more 
clearly than this; Hahn, in his Wanderings of 
Plants and Animals , insisted upon it, and it 
has since been established by the united efforts 
of scholars and zoologists. We know now 
that our domestic favourite—with its winning, 
coy ways, uneasy when removed from man’s 
society, and yet never completely trusting it, 
with its mysterious old-world air—was unknown 
to the chief nations of antiquity till after the 
Christian era. It was the patient and gifted 
nation of the Nile valley who built the Hall of 
Columns at Karnak, and who reared such oolossal 
statues as that of Rameses II. at Memphis, not 
to speak of the Pyramids, that first tamed 
the cat. Hereditary antipathy as deep as that 
which reigns between the feline race and man¬ 
kind does not die out in a generation. Count¬ 
less years and many dynasties must have 
passed ere the wildest members of creation 
became the most faithful servants of man¬ 
kind. In Egypt we know that cats were 
regarded with veneration, and embalmed and 
buried after their death. Herodotus alleges 
that all cats on their decease were taken to the 
city of Bubastis, where they were embalmed; 
but their mummies are found, as a matter of 
fact, in Thebes and other Egyptian towns. 
Aelian refers to them (iv. § 44) as remarkable 
for their tameness. In v. § 7 he describes the 
way in which (according to Eudemus) the cats 
were used to hunt in packs, the quarry being 
the ape, which tried to escape by climbing to 
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the end of a bough and hanging there. He 
further describee cats as disliking repulsive 
smells [rainy rot no! rb atptT tpov TtplrTfupa bupiivui, 

xpArtpov $i0payipiS<wTas, &c.). It seems probable 
that they were attached in numbers to particular 
temples, and confined in the precincts of these; 
and it is not unnatural to connect the curious 
love which cats seem to bear to localities, as con¬ 
trasted with persons, with their long period of 
confinement in sacred precincts. It was, 
indeed, hardly strange that the Egyptians 
should deify an animal which must have 
puzzled them so much to tame, and, when 
tamed, served them so well. The mysterious 
ways of pussy fascinated the Egyptians, but 
appeared to the Greeks of Alexandria as 
foolishness, so that to express extreme 
opposites they would compare a cat with 
Minerva. It is again from Alexandria that we 
get the story of a oat which turned itself into 
a lady and won the affections of a prince. 
The lady, however, for all her finery, oould 
not divest herself of her feline nature: 
she eyed the scampering mice, and finally 
made a pounce after one. And Plutaroh, 
when in Egypt, heard the proverb, “ An 
overdressed lady is like a cat dressed in 
saffron.” The Egyptians, rank cowards as they 
were reckoned by the Homans, would fight for 
their _ religion. Diodorus tells us that at 
the time when the Homans were rulers in 
Egypt—and they were no great respecters of 
persons—a Homan soldier accidentally killed a 
oat; the mob attacked the soldier, and, in spite 
of the personal entreaties of Sting Ptolemy, 
killed mm before the eyes of the chronicler. 

It had long been supposed that the Egyptian 
cat was the Felts maniculata, and this supposi- 
. tion has now been confirmed by examination 
of the mummified cats dug up two years ago 
in the FayCtm and shipped to Liverpool for 
manure. Their bones were examined by Prof, 
Herdman, who identifies them with this 
species. Their head is smaller and rounder 
t han that of our cat, and their ears are also 
more rounded ; the neck, too, seems a little 
longer than that of our cat. Prof. Mahafly 
tells me that he has been delighted to see cats 
of this description still running wild in the 
slums of Cairo. It should be mentioned that 
the mouths of the mummy cats were larger 
and the jaws stronger than those of our cats. 
The difference, however, between the Egyptian 
and the English oat may be merely such as we 
might fairly expect in the same animal after 
some 2000 years of development, though Prof. 
Herdman thinks it possible that some alien 
strain, possibly from the Indian Chaus, may 
have modified the type as we now have it. 
Of course, the wild cat still occasionally found in 
Scotland is far removed from that of which 
we are speaking. It should be added that the 
English oat, when it has been running wild for 
some generations, as in Australia, shows a 
tendency to revert to the Egyptian type, as I 
have myself seen. 

It is fortunate for us that the Homans, like the 
British in India, were tolerant of the religious 
peculiarities of the races whom they 
conquered. Had ascetic Christians or fiery 
Mussulmans dealt with these pagan cat-tamers, 
we might to-day have had to combat our 
vermin with tame ferrets or weasels. It seems 
certain that the cat was unknown to the Greeks 
and Homans alike, and that it was not until 
some centuries after the Christian era that it 
passed into Europe. The mice (or “ stealers,” 
as their name etymologically signifies) are 
indigenous to Europe, and we find frequent 
reference to them in the classics. The natural 
enemy of the mouse appears always as some 
kind of weasel, an animal which is quite 
oapable of being tamed like a ferret; and, 
indeed, all sportsmen know that the most 
tractable of these animals are such as have 
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served as pets to the gamekeeper’s children. 
The mungoose in India is as tame as a oat, and 
enjoys the same privileges; but its temper is 
more uncertain. 

Pretty legends gathered round the weasel, 
like the folklore which attaches to our cats. 
Alkmene suffered grievously in giving birth to 
Hercules; but Galanthis outwitte< 

Fates and Eileithyia, so that the hero 
scathlesa into the world; and she for her pains 
was metamorphosed into a weasel ( 70 X 17 ). 
Hecate then took pity on her, and made her her 
faithful attendant. The mighty Hercules grew 
to manhood, but never forgot the little animal 
who had proved so great a benefactress: he 
sacrificed to her; and this custom was long 
preserved among the Thebans. This fable was 
widely spread among the ancients, and it is 
interesting to find that the name of the weasel 
in different countries contains reference to the 
story. Thus, in German we have the name 
das Jiingfcrchen, in Italian la donnola, in 
Modern Greek npupbra, in Spanish comadreja ; 
in the West of England I always heard it called 
“ the fairy ”; and Cinderella's glass slipper has 
been alleged to be due to a Frenchman’s 
misunderstanding of the word “ fairy ” or vair, 
which he mistook for verre. 

The natural enemy of the mouse in the 
classics was always some kind of weasel. The 
mouse in the beginning of “ the Frogs and 
Mice ” says that it fears greatly two enemies, 
the hawk and the weasel. In the “ Wasps ” of 
Aristophanes, a child’s story is made to begin 
with the words: “ There was a weasel and 
a mouse.” In Plautus one of the charac¬ 
ters augurs good luck for himself from 
having seen a weasel catch a mouse 
just before his feet. In Horace’s fable 
of the Town and Country Mice, the mouse who 
has come to town to see his neighbour is scared 
away, not by cats, but by large dogs. In 
another passage Horace makes a fox creep into 
a corn-bin and there gorge himself, presumably 
with mice. He is too fat to creep out, and is 
mocked for his pains by a weasel. Pliny knew 
of two kinds of weasel, of which he calls one 
the wild kind, inferring that the other sort wasl 
domesticated. He remarks that it attacks* 
serpents, fights with crows, and is rarely seen 
to cross a path. Hahn observes that no cats 
occur in Homan wall paintings, with the 
exception of the mosaic now in the Museo 
Nazionale at Naples, which exhibits a cat 
devouring a quail; but it seems more likely 
that the cat represented here is the wild oat 
than the house cat, judging by the stripes on 
its skin and the shape of its head. No remains 
of cats have been found in Herculaneum or 
Pompeii, though plenty of those of horses, 
dogs, goats, and other animals have been 
excavated. 

The origin of the word “ cat” is unknown. 

A glance at Murray’s Dictionary will show that 
the European nations all employ some form 
resembling our word “ cat.” Prof. Flinders 
Petrie obligingly informs me that in ancient 
Egyptian the cat is always mail, their version 
of “meow”; and this comes down into the 
Coptic. He adds that cats first appear duringthe 
XYIIIth Dynasty. Modern Arabic employs a 
word similar to our “ cat ” ; the Sanskrit word 
is mardjara [cf. German mardar), which was 
used to express either the common cat or the 
wild cat; the Mahratti follows the Sanskrit, 
and shows the confusion in the nomenclature of 
the two great vermin destroyers among these 
people; in Hindustani it is billa or billi, accord¬ 
ing to sex. This cannot be separated from an 
old Celtio word, be/e, meaning a weasel, and 
from the modem French word, beletie. The 
Gipsies seem to have brought with them, from 
their home in North-West India, two words for 
cat—viz., mdchka, applied to cats of either sex 
indifferently, and pishlka, pistka, especially 


applied to the female. This form answers to 
the Persian pushek or pushnak. It thus seems 
that poor puss has a name of ancient lineage. 
The name mcqka is affirmed by Miklosich (j.v.) 
to be simply a diminutive form of Maria. This 
will thus be merely another instanoe of the 
transference to animals of the name of an 
individual, as we see in such oases as the French 
Pierrot, and maion, a tom-cat, possibly derived 
from Matthieu. 

The date of the introduction of the cat into 
Europe cannot be certainly known. In Babrius, 
who seems to have addressed one of his pre¬ 
faces to the Bon of Alexander Severus (a.d. 222- 
235), we find three fables having reference to 
the animal which he calls 70 xij; this must 
surely be the weasel. The first of these refers 
to the animal as having killed barndoor fowls, 
and being drowned for this crime, in spite of the 
plea that it had killed mioe and lizards. The 
second refers to a battle royal between the 70 X 0 ? 
and the mice. The third contains the pretty 
legend of the animal in question metamorphosed 
into a lady and running after a mouse; for (as 
Mr. Rutherford translates the passage), “ Love 
had played his pretty game and was gone, 
vanquished by nature.” Martial, in one angle 
epigram mentions the catta as Pannonian : thus 
it may have been brought in his time to Home 
as a curiosity. Dueange (s.v. catta) refers the 
word to the Saraoens. Of one thing there can 
be no doubt, viz., that popular etymology was 
not slow to confuse the word catta with 
such Latin words as catus, cautus, capere, and 
cattare, a low Latin word signifying “ to see ” ; 
and the name thus explained to the many gained 
a firm hold. Palladius, however, who wrote 

S robably in the fourth century a.d., expressly 
raws the distinction between the cat and the 
weasel, saying that both animals alike are good 
at destroying talpae. It seems probable that 
the word talpa with him meant a mouse or a 
rat; the Italians at the present day call a rat 
topo, whereas in French la taupe signifies the 
mole. 

The question then presents itself: At what 
period did the rat appear in Europe, or at 
least in the south-west part of Europe ? On 
the one band, the testimony of some zoolo¬ 
gists is express, that rats are indigenous to 
Europe; others maintain that both the species 
now known in Britain, the black rat ana the 
common brown or Norwegian rat, which 
expelled its predecessor, are of quite late 
importation, the black rat having found its 
way to Europe about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and the brown rat having 
made its appearance at Astrakhan at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and in 
England about the middle of the same century. 
But rats were found at a very early date, not 
merely in Europe (as may be seen from 
Ducange’s authorities), but in England in 
particular. Not to mention the well-known 

n age in Piers Plowman (B. Prol. 200), we 
references to the rat in the following 
places:—In 1387 A.D., Trevisa’s Higden, v. 119 
(Rolls Ed.) et spedones aulicos tineas et sorices 
palatii dicebat ; the translation runs—“ And 
the meyne of the palys he cleped spadones, and 
meny unites he depede and ratouns of a 
palys.” In the fifteenth century, in Maunde- 
ville’s Travels, we find it said of the Tartars 
“ alle manner of wylde beestes they eten, 
houndes, cattes, ratouns, &o.” In the same 
century (c/. Yocab. Wright and Wulker) 638 
31-2 & rato anglice raton, Hie sorex. idem. 
700 18 Hie sorex, Anglice a raton. In the 
same century MS. Camb. (Univ. Lib. Ff. ii. 
38, 106), “Batons and myse and such small 
deer, that was hys mete that vij. 3 ere.” In 
1427, the will of Jn. Notyngham, of Bury, 
mentions a street called the Ratunrowe (? 
Bat-row, routine row, or rotten-row). In 
1483, Catholicon Ang. a Ratom: rato (Sorex). 
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The above notices have been obligingly 
furnished me through Prof. Pearson by Mr. 
Fumivall. 

But the testimony of language seems ex- ! 
press, that the animal came from the Bast; j 
the modem Greeks, for instance, call the 
animal nruis, the animal which came from 
Pontus. The Welsh and Irish call it by a term 
signifying the W elah mouse. In a passage cited in 
Cleasby and Vigfusson, rats are called in 
Icelandic Welsh or foreign mice. The Gipsies 
call it kermusd, and in Persian it is karmiis. 
The Slavic nations have different words to 
express the name of this rodent, showing that 
they had split up by the time of its arrival. 
An older form of this word is seen in the 
Bussian word for mole, viz. kvot ; and the 
Lithuanian word kurtus warrants us in identify¬ 
ing these words with the first syllable of the 
word kermusd, so that the animal will have 
been called originally the “ mole-mouse.” The 
German forms ratle and ratze, A.S. met, 
our “ rat,” are then mutilated forms; and 
as the German literary word is ratte (the 
Low German form, and not ratze the High 
German form), we are led to suspect that some 
large invasion of rats took place along the 
coast of the Baltic, and not through South 
Germany. It seems to me most likely that rats 
arrived in Europe in several hordes and at differ¬ 
ent times : that they oame originally, as Prof. 
Mahaffy suggests, in the waggons of the nomads 
from Upper Asia, which invaded the Roman 
Empire, and which imported as well the saddle 
and stirrup. Aelian [II. A. xxii.§ 17) states that 
Amyntas describes innumerable hordes of 
jivin', which pass over wide rivers, each hold¬ 
ing by the jaw to the tail of the 
preceding one. They climb the trees 
and eat up every green thing. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the devastated regions spare all 
the birds of prey that they may devour them. 
This description would seem applicable to the 
rat. Besides this, a writer in the Classical 
Review has lately drawn attention to the plague 
of voles under which Greece has been lately 
suffering, and rightly points out that the name 
Smintheus, the “ mouse god,” was probably 
given to Apollo as the preserver from mice. 
Pliny, indeM, expressly draws attention to the 
devastating hordes of these animals which 
appeared in the Troad before his time. It will 
thus appear probable that the cat was intro¬ 
duced from the East somewhere about the 
fourth century, or a little latter, to combat the 
hordes of rodents which came from the same 
quarter. H. A. Strong. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO CORRUPTIONS IN OLD ENGLISH MSS. 

London: Jon. SI, 1803. 

In the poem entitled by Grein Be Manna 
Wyrdum, the reading of 11. 93-96, aocording to 
the Exeter Book, is as follows:— 

Swa WKBtlice weorod ones god 
Geo&d middangewid monna erreftas 
Scoop and scyrede and gesceapo ferede 
ZEghwylcum on eorSan eormencynnes. 

The words weorod ones god are, I think, 
hopelessly unmeaning as they stand, though 
attempts have been made to explain them. On 
the other hand, the deletion of the letters nes 
gives the reading weoroda god, “God of Hosts,” 
which not only has the right sense, but is a 
very common expression. It seems to me that 
this is dearly the true reading, and that the 
intrusive letters have arisen from a misreading 
of some older MS., in which monna (line 94) 
had been corrected into monnes. The letters 
nes may either have been written over the 
ending of monna, or in the margin (the verse, 
of course, would be written continuously, like 

S rose, so that the word god may have begun a 
ne); in either case they could easily be 
inserted in the wrong place. The deleting 
points under the letters na, if the scribe used 
them, would be overlooked. I think it is 
fairly safe to assume weoroda god and monnes as 
the words written by the poet. 

A very similar case occurs in the Lindisfame 
Gospels, John xxi. 14. Here the unmeaning 
word dusidi (which seems to have puzzled 
some eminent scholars) has been evolved out 
of a corrector’s substitution of the correct 
versions [$rid]du si<Si for the mistranslation 
ftridda deegi. The form in which the marginal 
note appears in the MS. suggests the conjecture 
that the glosses were copied into the Durham 
Book from some glossed codex; and perhaps 
the unusual tiriddu for 'Sridda may be merely 
a scribal error, though analogies might tie 
cited for it from the weak declension of sub¬ 
stantives. 

It might be well for Anglo-Saxon scholars to 
look for other instances of corrupt readings 
arising from the peculiar cause exemplified in 
these two cases. 

Henry Bradley. 


“ANGLICI CAUDATI”—THE MEDIAEVAL ATTRI¬ 
BUTION OF TAILS TO ENGLISHMEN. 

Staohoe Grange, Norfolk. 

In his description of Great Britain in the 
Dittamondo, Fazio degli Uberti relates that the 
inhabitants of one of the British islands are 
horn with tails:— 

“ r nol vidi, ma tanto vi fu nova 
Cosa ad udir, e per tutti s’avvera, 

Che di notar, come l’udii, mi giora, 

Che fra le altre una isoletta v’era 
Dove con coda la gente vi naace 
Corta, qual l’ha un cervo o Bimil fera.” 

[Lib. iv. Cap. 23). 

This attribution of tails to Englishmen was 
by no means uncommon in the middle ages. 
Enstache Deschamps, for instance, in his poems 
on the subject of England and the English, 
several times refers to it; thus in one of his 
rondeaux he says:— 

“ Les Franqoiz portent petit fes; 

Certes plus fors sont les Angles. 

Car deux tonneaux portent ad&s 
Et one queue proprement. 

Certes plus fors sont les Angles 
Que les Franqoiz communement.” 

(No. DCLXxi. vol. iv. ed. S.A.T.F.) 

Again, in a ballade describing an adventure 
at Calais: 

“ Je fu l’autrier trop mal venuz 
Quant j’alay pour veir Calays ; 

J’entray dedenz comme cornuz, 

Sanz congie ; lore vint II. Anglois, 
Gransou devant et moy aprfcs, 

Qui me prindrent parmi la bride : 

L’un me dist: dogue, 1’autre: ride ; 

Lore me devint la coulour bleue— 

Ooday, fait l’un, l’autre: commidre.* 

Lore dig: Oil, je voy vo queue." 

(No. Dcccxcin. vol. v.) 

The refrain of another ballade, addressed to 
the English, runs: 

“ Levez vostre queue, levez! ” 

(No. DcccLxvm. vol. v.) 

Du Cange gives (s.v. Caudatus) a quatrain in 
French (fifteenth century), where the allusion 
is evidently to the supposed caudal appendage 
of the English: 

“ Ce Cat nonne vient de Calais, 

Sa mere fut Cathau la Bleue, 

0’est du lignage les Anglois, 

Car il porte trts longue queue.” 

He also quotes passages from Jacques de Yitry 
and Matthew Paris, in which the expression 
“ caudati ” is applied as a term of reproach to 
the English. 

The French “ couez ” is employed in a 
similar way in a Ballade (written in 1429, after 
the repulse of the English from Orleans), which 
M. Paul Meyer printed lately in Romania 
(tom. xxi. p. 51)— 

“ Ariere, Englois couez, arlere ! ” 

Other examples are given by Godefroy [s.v. 
Coe) in his Dictionnaire de Vancien franqais. M. 
Meyer quotes in illustration the saying of 
Etienne de Bourbon: “ Anglici erubesount 
caudati vocari ” ; and he assigns the same origin 
to the Provencal phrase “ Engles coutz,” whore 
the term, however, would appear rather to be 
the equivalent of the French cocu. (See 
Raynouard, Lexigue Roman, s.v. Cognl.) 

The origin of this injurious expression, as 
applied to the English, appears to be as follows: 
When St. Augustine, the Apostle of the English, 
came to preach to the people of Dorsetshire, 
they mocked him, and fastened fish-tails to his 
garments; whereupon, according to the legend, 


* The words in italics are meant to represent the 
English dog, ride (».«., get on, get out of the way), 
good-day, eome hither. 
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the saint cursed them, and declared that from 
thenceforward they and their descendants 
should wear tails as a mark of the divine wrath 
at their ill-tr9atment of him. 

This tradition, which is not mentioned by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, is recorded by Wace in 
the Roman de Brut: 

“ Les Doreceetre ot une gent, 

Severs nort ert procainoment, 

Sains Augustins les sermons 
Et la loi Deu lor pree^a. 

Cil furent de male nature 
Qui de lor sermon n’ orent qure. 

Lit ou il sains lor sermonoit 
Et la loi Seu lor auonvoit, 

A ses dras detries lor pendoient 
Eeues de raies qu'il avoient; 

Od les keues l’en envoierent 
Et bien longuement le cachierent. 

Et il proia nostre Signor 
Que d’icele grant deshonor 
Et de cele grant avilance 
Ait en ax s'ire et demostrance. 

Et il si orent voirement 
Et aront pardurablement ; 

Oar trestot cil qui l’escarnirent 
Et qui les keues li pendirent 
Furent co& et coes orent, 

Ne onques puis perdre nes porent. 

Tot cil out puis esti coe 
Qui furent de tel parents; 

Keues out detries en la car 
En remembrance de l’escar 
Qu’il firent al Deu ami 
Qui des keues 1’ orent laidi.” 

(w. 14,163—14,190). 

A similar account is given in the Annales des 
Qaules of Nicole Gilles, who, however, substi¬ 
tutes frogs for fish-tails: 

‘ ‘ Advint que ledit sain t Augustin a'la pour prescher 
en ung territoire qu’on appelle Dorocestre, auquel 
Hen les gens d’icelluy territoire, par moequerie et 
derision, luy attachereut a ses habillomens des 
reynes ou grenouilles. Et depnis ce temps, par 
pugnition divine, ceulx qui naissoient audit terri- 
toire ont des queues par derriere comme bestes 
brutes, et les appelle on Anglois couez.”—(Quoted 
by Godefroy, * v. Coe.) 

Puller records this miracle of St. Augustine 
in his Church History, and characteristically 
adds: “ Fie for shame ! ho needs an hard plate 
on his face that reports it, and a soft place in 
his head that believes it! ” The incident is 
not alluded to by Bede. 

Another account, quoted from Bishop Bale, 
is recorded by Home Tooke (a propos of Lord 
Monboddo’s theory) in the Diversions of Parley 
(part i., chap, ix., ed. 1860): 

“Johan Capgrave and Alexander of Esseby 
sayeth, that for castings of fyshe toy les at this 
Augustine Dorsettsbyre menne hadde tayles ever 
after. But Folydorus applieth it unto Kentish 
menne at Stroud by Rochester for cuttinge of 
Thomas Beckett’s horse’s tayle. Thus hath 
England in all other land a perpetuall infamy of 
tayles by their perpetuall legendes of lyes, yot 
they cannot well tell, where to bestow them truely. 

. . . An Englyshman now cannot travayle in 
an otuer land by way of marclandyse or any other 
occupyinge, but it is most contnmeliouslye thrown 
in his tethe that all Englyshmen have tniles.” 

(Johan Bale : Actes of Englyshe Votaryes.) 

The passage in Polydore Vergil, referred to 
by Bale, is as follows: 

“ Fucrunt improbi nonnulli, quibus visaest occulta 
voluntas esse regis. nt Thomas e medio tolleretur; 
qui propterea velut hostis regis habitus, jam turn 
coepit sic vulgo negligi, contemni ac in odio esse, 
ut cum venisset aliquando Strodum, qui vicus situs 
est ad Medveiam flumeu, quod flumen Rocestriam 
alluit, ejus loci accolae cupidi bonum patrem ita 
despectum ignominia aliqua affleiendi, non dubi- 
taruit amputare caudam equi quern ille equitaret; 
seipsos perpetuo probro obligautes: nam postea, 
nutu del, ita accidit, nt oinnes ex eo hominum 
genere, qui id facinus feeissent, nati sint instar 
brutorum animalium caudati.”— {Hist. Angl.) 


This version of the tradition is alluded to by 
Andrew Marvell in The Loyal Scot: 

“ Never shall Calvin pardon’d be for sales ; 

Never for Burnet’s sake the Lauderdales ; 

For Beeket’s sake Kent always phall have tales.” 

Baring Gould states ( Myths , p. 137) that a 
belief that Comishmen had tails survived among 
their neighbours in Devonshire until quite 
recent times. 

Paget Toynbee. 


“ THE EAT, THE CAMEL, AND THE KING.” 

Bam wood Court, Gloucester: Jan. 23, 1898. 

In the Rev. Charles Swynnerton’s collection 
of stories from the Punjaub, entitled Indian 
Nights’ Entertainment (London: Elliot Stock, 
1892) is found (p. 269) a tale of a rat who met 
a camel in the forest and offered to become his 
friend. The camel poohpoohed the offer; but 
the words were scarcely out of his mouth when, 
endeavouring to eat the leaves of a thorny 
plum-tree, his nose-string caught in a branch, 
and he was unable to free himself. The rat, 
coming to his assistance, gnawed the string 
asunder, and renewed his offer of friendship, 
bidding him appeal to him if ever he were in 
trouble again. Soon after this a king passed 
that way on a military expedition, and some of 
his attendants seised the camel. “ Whose camel 
are you?” they asked. “I belong to a rat,” 
he replied. “Nonsense!” they said, “rats 
don’t own camels ” ; and they led him away. 
The rat complained to the king, but was laughed 
at and bidden to be gone. Thereupon he assem¬ 
bled all the rats of the jungle; and they 
gnawed to pieces in the night the saddle-girths 
of all the King’s horses and cattle, so that on 
the morrow when he met his enemies he suffered 
a severe defeat and was taken prisoner, while 
the camel escaped with his friend the rat to the 
jungle, and was free. 

Now here we have unmistakably a version 
of Sennacherib’s disaster. It repeats the 
account given by Herodotus, the scene of which 
is laid by the historian before Pelusium, save 
that the catastrophe is ascribed to the rat’s 
vengeance instead of the god’s. This is the 
first time, I think, this story has been met with 
in modem folklore. Is it independent of the 
narratives in the Bible and Herodotus P If 
not, do all three descend from a common 
original ? Or is the Indian variant traceable 
to either of the others P If to either, then 
certainly it is to Herodotus that it must be 
traced. Unfortunately Mr. Swynnerton does 
not tell us from whom he heard it. The 
incident of the helpful beasts is often, but I 
believe incorrectly, assumed to be a necessary 
mark of Buddhist influence. Still it might be 
well to look carefully through the Ja takas, 
many of which are untranslated, at all events 
into English. Mr. Clouston has suggested to 
me, from an examination of the hook, that a 
considerable proportion of Mr. Swynnerton’s 
tales come from a Persian source. They were 
told by Panjabis, many of them at the village 
of Ghazi, on the Indus, thirty miles above 
Attock. But to what influences these Panjabis 
had been subjected we are not informed. That 
there has been a constant going and coming of 
invaders from west and east throughout all 
historical time in the Pan jab, we know. 
What we want to know, however, is whether 
the story is to be found as a tradition any¬ 
where between the Panjab and the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries where we first meet with it. 
This is a fine problem for folklore students. 
Meantime, the presumption, I need hardly say, 
is not in favour of transmission from India to 
Egypt and Palestine. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 

Edinburgh: Jan. 19, 1898. 

In “Origen against Celsus” the following 
passage occurs: 

“ And although Celsus, or the Jew whom he has 
introduced, may treat with mockery what I am 
going to say, I shall say it nevertheless—that many 
have been converted to Christianity against their 
will, some sort of spirit having suddenly trans- 
formed their minds from a hatred of the doctrine 
to a readiness to die in its defence, and haring 
appeared to them either in a waking vision or a 
dream of the night. Many such instances have 
we known.” 

(“Origen against Celsus,” Book I., c. 46, in 
Ante Niccne Library.) 

The psychological state of these people seems 
to have been similar to that of Paul at the time 
of his conversion, so far as his own scanty 
statements enable us to judge. His conversion, 
therefore, was not the exceptional thing it is 
usually taken to be, but was, at least, repeated 
in the early history of the Churoh. 

Very curiously, in Book IL, c. 60 (same 
translation), Origen says: 

“ But to suppose a waking vision, in the ease of 
those who are not altogether out of their senses, 
and under the influence of delirium or hypochon¬ 
dria, is incredible.” 

It may be thought by some that his disbelief 
in “ waking visions,” when they told in favour 
of Celsus, seriously discredits his testimony to 
them, when he thought they told in his own 
favour. Cecil White. 


DANTE’S “ GTOZANTE.” 

Paris: Jan. 94, 1893. 

I was mistaken in stating that Benvenuto da 
Imola gave the length of the Bruges dike; but, 
like Mr. Toynbee, on finding that Cadzand was 
formerly included in Flanders, I fall back on 
the other arguments. What Beclus ( Orographic 
Universelle, iv. 67, 140) says of Pourbus’s six¬ 
teenth-century map preserved at Bruges town- 
hall, of the Swyn as an arm of the sea then 
running up to Bruges, and of the great dikes of 
the Sluis, rendered useless by the retirement of 
the sea, confirms my belief that Benvenuto 
meant to describe the tides in Swyn Bay. 
Beolus, like the early commentators, under¬ 
stands Dante to refer to the dikes extending 
northwards from Bruges. 

Mr. Toynbee, in quoting Benvenuto, omits 
(substituting dots) the phrase “ et respicit sep- 
tentrionem,” whioh looks like a limitation of 
the passage to Northern Flanders. 

J. G. Alger. 

Manchester: Jan. 94,1893.. 

Although I intend to refer at length to this 
moot point in my “ Danteiana ” in Notes and 
Queries, when I shall have reached the fifteenth 
canto of the Inferno, I should like to add the 
following to the interesting discussion in your 
columns. Lombardi simply remarks on the 
disputed word: 

“ Guzzante, piccolo villa di Fiaudra. Guizzantc, 
Cod. Vat. Bruggia, Brugge, e Bruges, nobilissimu 
cittu. di Fiandradiscestada Guzzante cinque leghe,” 

Ford, I see, renders the passage thus : 

“ As in the mound defensive, which, in fear 
Of the high flood, and its impetuous flaw 

’Tween Bruges and Catzand, the Flemings rear. 

J. B. S. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Jan. 99, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: A Lecture by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. . 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Some Phenomena ena 
Illusions of the Eye,” with illustrations, by Mr. Eric 
Bruce. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “China,” by Mr. 
B, T. Qundry. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Sentimentalism in literature 
and Life, by Mr. B. Boeanquet, 
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Monday, Jan. 80, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Emperor Justinian and his Times,'* by Canon Benham. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Architecture,’* III., by 
Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Practical Measurements of Alternating Electrical Cur- 
rmta,” L, by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “ Journey Across the 
Island of Yerao,” by Prof. J. Milne; “ Journeys rou*>d 
the Island of Yesso and into the Interior,” by Mr. A. H. 
Savage L&ndor. 

Tuesday, Jan. 31, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Functions 
of the Cerebellum,” III., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The 8m el ting of Silver,” 
by Messrs. H. F. Collins and J. W. Malcolmson. 

Wkdsesda v, Feb. 1,4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “ The 
Relation of Camboricum to other Roman Stations,** by 
the Rev. Dr. J. J. Raven ; “ St. John the Baptist in Art, 
Legend, and Ritual,” by Mr. J. L. Andr£. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: “ William Chamberlayne,” by 
Mr. R. Lc Gallienne. 

8 p.m. Society of Aits: “The Purification of the 
Air 8upply to Pnblic Buildings and Dwellings,*’ by Mr. 
W. Key. 

Thursday, Feb. 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Tennyson,” 
HI., by Canon Ainger. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Book of the 
Future,” illustrated, by Mr. H. Blackburn. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ••Architecture,” IV., by 
Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Report on the Entomostraca 
from the Gulf of Guinea, West Coast of Africa, collected 
by J. Rattray,” by Mr. Thos. 8cott: “ Two New 8pecies 
of Rh&x,” by Mr. H. M. Bernard; “The Division of 
Node! in the Mycetozoa,” by Mr. Arthur Lister; “The 
Structural Differentiation of the Protozoon Body as 
studied in Microscopic Sections,” by Mr. J. E. S. Moore. 

8 pm. Chemical: “ The Connexion between the 
Atomic Weight of the contained Metals and the Mag¬ 
nitude of the Angles of Crystals of Isomoiphons Series,” 
by Mr. A. E. Tutton; “Optical Properties other than 
Colour as Indicative of Structure,” by Mr. H. E. Arm¬ 
strong : “ Contribution to the Knowledge of the Aconite 
Alkaloids, IV., Napelline,” by Messrs. W. R. Dunstan 
and B. F. Harrison. 

8p.m. Viking Club: “Scandinavian Art ia Great 
Britain,” by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. 

a 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday. Feb. 3, 8 p.m. Philological: “ The Assimilation of 
Pretonic n in Celtic Suffixes,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

8 p.m. Teachers* Guild : “ The Training of Teachers,’* 
by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, "The 
Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations,” IV., by Prof. W. C. Unwin. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Theory and Practice 
in Electrical Science,” illustrated, by Mr. Alexander 


- . . _ ifixpi 

and Design in Music,” HE., illustrated, by Prof. C. H. H, 
Parry. 


SCIENCE. 

Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
By J. A. Stewart. In 2 vols. (Oxford 
Clarendon Press.) 

The time was ripe for the production of a 
new commentary upon the Nicomachean 
Ethics, or—as it is more shortly named, at 
least in Oxford, where so much of loving and 
unloving study has been bestowed upon it— 
the Ethics. A perfect jungle of editions 
and translations, of casual notes, essays, 
and Forschungen, has sprung up—a jungle 
fertur quo rara securis ; and it was time that 
the nnderbrush should be cut away and the 
good timber used for the erection of 
stable building. To the task, then, of thus 
sorting the material, Mr. Stewart brings the 
necessary qualifications of reading and of 
judgment; the original contributions of his 
own mind are many and acute; and we 
think that what he has built to-day will 
stand for a long time. 

There is also another thing requisite for 
writing a good commentary on the Ethics 
the peculiar form of familiarity with it 
produced by long teaching it. This requisite 
Mr. Stewart possesses; whereas Sir Alex¬ 
ander Grant, the writer of the last complete 
English commentary, either did not possess 
(if we are not mistaken) the advantage of 
having taught his subject, or had long ceased 
to possess it when he published his last edi 
tion. His introductory essays were, as Mr. 
Stewart justly says, brilliant and instructive 
his notes were fertile in philosophical sug¬ 


gestions ; but he gave comparatively little 
help in dealing directly with the text. He 
had not realised where young students find 
their chief actual difficulties. The old- 
world English editions of Wilkinson, Jelf, 
and Brewer had perhaps more sense of the 
necessity of epexegetical notes. Dr. Jack¬ 
son’s edition of Book V. set a good model; 
and Ramsauer’s complete edition made a 
great advance. Even the latter, however, 
was not full enough for the unending 
difficulties of the Ethics. It was also 
only accessible to those readers who 
understood German, and the use of it is 
made more difficult by a somewhat un¬ 
couth manner of printing. But the best 
of what Ramsauor has to say is now taken 
up by Mr. Stewart, who also puts the 
reader on the track of the valuable sugges 
tions in different fields of Chandler, Cook 
Wilson, Rassow, and Susemihl. 

Mr. Stewart has also, and in an even 
greater degree,gone back to the oldest author! 
ties for aid. Michael Ephesius and the Para- 
phrast meet us on every page; and perhaps 
no one has made so much use of the Moralia 
Magna and the Eudemian Ethics, to clear up 
difficulties in corresponding passages of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. This is excellent policy, 
and indeed necessary; but it has occasional 
inconveniences. Something gets dragged 
into the Nicomachean Ethics which does not 
belong to it. For instance, vol. i., pp. 200, 
210, 213 will probably suggest to many 
readers that Aristotle makes alSdn the 
natural source of <rw(f>potTvvri and concerned 
with bodily pleasures. Perhaps it ought to 
be so; no doubt it is in the Eudemian Ethics ; 
but we oannot find it so in the text before us. 

With respect to the text, Mr. Stewart is 
cautious and has safe conservative instincts 
His notes are adjusted to the text lately 
published by Mr. Bywater (Clarendon Press 
1890); but there are many passages {e.g. 
ii. 3. 7, ii. 6. 15, ii. 7. 1, iii. 8. 15, iv. 1. 19 
iv. 2. 17, iv. 3. 24, vi. 11. 1, vi. 12. 1. 9. 10 
vii. 3. 14 [where we not only doubt with 
Mr. Stewart the genuineness of the word 
Trapovcrr)^, but also do not feel so satisfied as 
he is that it can be sufficiently explained] 

vii. 5. 5, vii. 14. 2, viii. 1. 2. 7, viii. 2. 3 

viii. 5. 1, ix. 2. 5, ix. 3. 2, ix. 4. 3, ix. 9. 5 

ix. 12. 2, x. 2. 4, x. 4. 4, x. 7. 7, x 
15. 17), in which we see that he is not 
quite pleased with Mr. Bywater’s readings 
(Among passages which we should be in 
dined to add to his list is vii. 11. 4, where 
rfj of Susemihl and Bywater seems to us 
inferior to rrjv of Bekker, which falls 
naturally in with the oratio obliqua of the fol¬ 
lowing words : ovStva. yap <xv 8 vvaodai k.t.A.) 
As to the more venturesome theories about 
interpolations, dislocations, and duplicate 
passages, he has some very judicious obser 
vations. Admitting that “ an editor 


is 

certainly accountable for the Nicomachean 
Corpus, as we now have it,” he remarks 
“It is often tolerably safe to say that 
passage is an interpolation ; but almost 
always unsafe to assign it to another locus.” 
He does, however, suggest some moderate 
and plausible rearrangements in vi. 5. 4 
and ix. 1. 9. Oar own feeling in the matter 
(and it has been strengthened by reading 
the Ethics anew with Mr. Stewart’s micro 
scope) is that much of the work may be 


lecture-notes, that much more is fragments 
of essays, and that the whole has been 
mercilessly edited — botched together, 
patched, trimmed, and retrimmed. Bat 
we have seldom the courage to wish for 
any particular readjustment. If the book 
were now found for the first time (like the 
'A$rjvalmv IIoAima) and judged without parti 
pris, it would be freely rearranged. But 
this would be only one editing the more, 
and it is better to hear the ills we have. 
But even if the Ethics be not the patch- 
work which we take it for, even if it came 
in anything like its present shape from the 
pen of any one writer, we need not often 
try to correct its order. The major premiss 
of all such corrections must be that the 
author wrote irreproachably—that he never 
wandered from the point, never forgot what 
he was saying, never repeated himself or 
dropped a casual remark. Yet of how many 
writers is this true? Why must Aristotle have 
been always on the stretch ? Why should 
we seem to say of him, as is said of one 
of Miss Ferrier’s characters, that “ nothing 
but conversation was spoke in his house ” ? 

Given the text, however, how does Mr. 
Stewart deal with it? In the first place, 
his commentary iB a remarkably fair one. 
He has his views, hut he tells you plainly 
as on viii. 6.2) what there is to say on the 
other side. Secondly, the commentary is 
rich in matter. There is an extraordinary 
fulness of Aristotelian illustration, and the 
editor is rightly resolved that his readers 
shall “ understand the Ethics in a concrete 
way as part of Aristotle’s entire phil¬ 
osophy.” Its place in the system calls for 
a good deal of explanation and illustration; 
but we are not clear about the policy of 
quoting all illustrative passages in full. 
Mr. Stewart implies that he prints them 
because junior students will not look up 
references; bat is he sure that these reluc¬ 
tant horses will drink the water when it is 
brought to them? At all events, pages 
loaded with Greek, as well as with Latin 
and German, look rather formidable; and 
we fancy that junior students usually find 
enough to do in getting the hang of the book 
immediately before them. Older readers, of 
course, will be deeply thankful to Mr. 
Stewart for all that he gives them; but this 
is an acquired taste, an imOvp.la eirlOcros, 
like olives; and we are inclined to adopt 
a phrase of Aristotle’s own, and say that 
all things are not to be rendered even to an 
edition of the Ethics, any more than all 
things are offered to Zeus. 

The commentary also contains fall and 
excellent statements of Aristotelian posi¬ 
tions—no small compensation, in fact, for the 
absence of introductory essays. Sometimes 
they come up apropos of particular passages, 
sometimes in the form of free analyses of 
the chapters. These latter are very useful 
{e.g., on iii. 1, vi. 8); the accounts of youth 
with its precarious Aoyos and the assaults it 
suffers from irddos (vol. i., p. 40), and that 
of dfcoAao-ta (vol. ii., p. 173) are most in¬ 
geniously put. So is that of p.eya\oijnj)(ta 
(vol. i., pp. 335-6, 346), though we oannot 
see whence Mr. Stewart gets the “ specula¬ 
tive endowment ” of the p.fya\6fv\o$. The 
analysis of x. 3 requires, if we rightly 
understand Aristotle’s argument, a connect- 
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ing link for § 4, sq., which Mr. Stewart has 
not supplied. The § 4 begins the examina¬ 
tion of one of the Platonist arguments which 
were meant to prove that pleasure is not 
the Summum Bonum , and tne examination 
extends to the end of § 7. But what is the 
connexion between the terms kIv ijcis, yeveair, 
and amirXijpoxrK, successively dealt with in 
§§ 4,5,6? That, we take it, can only be 
made clear by reminding the reader that 
Kunjais, with which the Platonists identify 
pleasure, was a very vague term and seems 
to have included six different processes— 
■ye veins and <f>6opa, avfrgois and fieuixns, 
oAXotWts and <jnpa. Then the argument 
will be that /xeuixns, < j>0opa, and aAAouoms are 
tacitly dropped as out of the question, for 
pleasure can be no one of them; it is not 
jtopa, for which the general term kIvt/jok is 
inexactly put in §4, 1. 4; noryeWis, §5; 
nor avfcijaK, for which uvairAiJptixns is put in 
§ 6; therefore, it is no kind of stVijo-w. 

Some of Mr. Stewart’s notes and trans¬ 
lations seem to us to render Aristotle into 
formulae of a modern, and even an evolu¬ 
tionary, cast; for instance, the note in which 
viii. 8. 7 is explained by saying that corre¬ 
spondence with environment is the law of 
life. (Compare in vol. i., which is the more 
daring in this respect, pp. 7-8,13, 169, 176, 
205 —which tells us that the op9b s Adyos is 
correspondence with social environment 
extending in space and time—and 303, 
“ morality with Aristotle is perfect adapta¬ 
tion to environment.” All this is very true, 
but it is not put in a very Aristotelian way.) 
The translations, however, are generally 
neat, and the notes serve the purpose of 
notes—to throw a dear and searching light 
upon the text. In drawing these up, Mr. 
Stewart has not only gone to the best 
authorities, but he has thought for himself. 
There is nothing cut-and-dried about them; 
they represent fresh and genuine attempts 
to deal with each succeeding puzzle. If we 
cannot always agree with them, we can be 
in no doubt as to their high value. There 
is, however, a note in vol. i., p. 200, which 
leaves us in some perplexity {cf. pp. 6 , 173, 
ii. 4). 

“ No apology is needed for sometimes rendering 
kbyos or 4 6p$bs kbyot, by ratio or proportion, rather 
than by Reason, for the object of Reason is 
ratio or system, and the faoulty of Reason and 
its object are identical, according to a far- 
reaching tenet of Aristotle, upon which he 
often insists. 'O bptbs kby os is the moral constitu¬ 
tion of man, of which he is conscious in his 
kbyos, <ppbn\<T u, or ro5» xpanTtubt.” 

The inclination to replace the old transla¬ 
tion of Adyos, “ reason,” by “ proportion” (in 
which Mr. Stewart is following the sugges¬ 
tion of Grant), ought to carry with it a 
good many consequential changes of ex- 

S resaion, and we do not gather exactly 
ow far Mr. Stewart is prepared to go. 
What, for instance, of i. 13. 15, a passage 
which has its roots in Plato’s government 
of to Aoyiorucov? Adyos there is not “propor¬ 
tion,” but a single element in a compound, 
mentioned side by side with another 
element, to dperruedv. We do not know any 
passage more suitable for translating “ pro¬ 
portion ” or “ ratio ” than vi. 13. 4, fgv c&v 
—ttjv Kara roy opObv Adyov; but even that 
rather has the point taken out of it by § 5, 


opOos Be Adyos irtplrtovroiovTiov f/ <f>p6vr)ois earriv. 
Surely, while Adyos does often of course 
mean a proportion, and while man’s moral 
constitution may certainly be called “ a 
proportion or orderly arrangement,” the 
maximum of fitness and clearness is not 
reached by using the word “ proportion ” for 
Adyos where Adyos stands for only one con¬ 
stituent in man’s moral nature, the govern¬ 
ing or guiding element. 

Something has gone wrong with the 
wording of a note on vi. 11.1, which seems to 
imply that ovvemq “ recommends,” Imrarrei, 
a plan of action—the very thing of course 
which it does not do. But a passage about 
which there is apparently a real difference 
of opinion between Mr. (Stewart and our¬ 
selves is the end of Book IX. c. 11. The 
analysis or paraphrase explains the text as 
follows: 

“ A friend ought to come uncalled, where 
adversity may be aided; but unless to aid in 
carrying out some noble work, ought to bo slow 
in coming where there is prosperity and good 
things are to be enjoyed; but here again he 
must be careful not to seem churlish in reject¬ 
ing advances.” 

Now, wo cannot see that anything is said 
in the Greek about helping to carry out a 
noble work. Axistotle has owepyovyra, it is 
true, but that has reference to tAs tvrvx fas, 
and means “aiding one’s friend’s good 
fortune.” (Mr. Welldon’s new translation 
says “ helping them to enjoy themselves.”) 
The clause about rejecting advances, too, 
must refer not to a season of prosperity, 
but to one of trouble. The only thing 
leading up to the idea of “rejecting ad¬ 
vances ” is in § 4, where it is said that one 
would not like to cause pain to sympathising 
friends. It is the sufferer, then, who, if he 
reject kindly advances, will! or may, seem 
churlish. But we will venture even a step 
further, if there is to be any talk of re¬ 
arrangements in this chapter—Mr. Bywater 
has already proposed one—and suggest 
that the clause Ao£av 8* 6.yjBias . .. <Tvp.jiaLvei 
might find a fitter place at the end of 
§4. 

We shall conclude by mentioning two 
very small points. The Kamov of the 
Odysssy, quoted in Eth. II. 9. 3, was ap¬ 
parently real smoke, not spray; and, in 
111. 6. 11-12, the brave Greek is probably 
to be understood as pained at the idea of 
death by shipwreck, not only because it is 
miserable and inglorious, but because it 
destroys the chance of burial. But though 
we have ventured to be critical in dealing 
with a book itself full of criticism, it has 
been with great interest and profit that we 
have gone through it. We have enjoyed 
the rich suggestiveness of the commentary, 
and the pleasure of having our eyes opened 
to many new points of view. It may be 
added that the usual care and thoroughness 
of the Clarendon Press are visible m the 
get-up of two handsome volumes. 

Franklin T. Richards. 


FROM 


A CHINESE INSCRIPTION 
MONGOLIA. 

La Stele funeraire du Teghin Giogli, et ses 

Copistes et Traducteurs, Chinois, Russes, et 

Allemands. Par Gustave Schlegel, Pro- 

fesseur de Chinois, a l’Universite de Leide. 

(Leyden : Brill.) 

The above is the title of an article contributed 
by Prof. Schlegel to the Journal of the 
Finno - Ougrienne Society of Helsingfors. 
The subject of it is the inscription on a monu¬ 
mental pillar or tablet erected by order of the 
Emperor Hsiian Tsung of the Thang dynasty 
of China in A.D. 732, in honour of the Prince 
Giogh, brother of the then chief or khan of a 
Turkish tribe, which occupied a considerable 
portion of what is now included in the general 
name of Mongolia, north of the Thien-shan 
mountain range. The tablet was discovered is 
1890 by Prof. Heikel of the Helsingfors Uni¬ 
versity, in the valley of the Orkhon, a tributary 
of the SeleDga, which finally flows into Lake 
Baikal. 

There were many monuments in the valley, 
some in Chinese characters and some in Runic (?). 
This one of the Prince Giogh was, perhaps, the 
most striking of them ; and Prof. Heikel carried 
back with him to Helsingfors several photo¬ 
graphs of it. It is in twelve columns of Chinese 
characters, amounting with the title and date 
altogether to 425, which are mostly in good 
preservation, only three being obliterated, and 
ten others blurred or mouldered. It must be con¬ 
sidered one of the most interesting discoveries 
of our time, carrying us back nearly twelve 
centuries, and bringing us face to face with a 
well-known emperor and the tribes on his 
northern frontiers, and the soothing cajoleries 
by which their wild chiefs were kept in order. 

It is strange that so fine a monument should 
have escaped the notice, so far as we know, of 
Chinese antiquaries. The great collection of 
inscriptions, published by Wang Ch’ang in 
1805, contains more than 100 of the reign of 
Hsiian Tsung, but this important one from the 
valley of the Orkhon is not among them. It 
is not so much, however, to the monument 
itself as to the difficulties that have been found 
in the interpretation of the inscription that it 
is desired to call attention in this notice. 
The photographs of Prof. Heikel were naturally 
referred from Helsingfors to St. Petersburg, 
and what purported to be a correot copy of the 
inscription on them, but was not so, was pro¬ 
cured from the Russian Mission at Peking, and 
a translation of this defective copy was made 
by a Sinologue at the Consulate of Ourga. 
Subsequently, Prof. Heikel obtained another 
translation of his photographic copies from 
Prof. Georg d. v. Gabelenz, of Berlin. The 
Finno-Ougrienne Society published a superb 
volume, containing the original photographs, 
the copy of the inscription taken from them at 
Peking, and the Berlin translation, and 
presented it to Prof. Schlegel, who responded 
with a new translation and the article which 
has been republished by Mr. Brill, of Leyden. 

Prof. Sduegel’s description of the monument 
is conducted with the greatest pains and with 
much critical skill, and the general mean¬ 
ing of the inscription may be considered 
finally determined. He has exposed 
the errors of the Germt n translation 
with a bold decision, but not in a carping 
spirit. It may be possible to point out some 
flaws in his own version, and in his proposals 
to replace the blurred characters; but the scope 
of the record cannot be misapprehended again. 
The relations between the government of China 
and the rude tribes on the north, before 
what we call our “ Middle Ages,” stand out 
clear and distinct. Many of Prof. Schlegel’s 
remarks on the qualifications necessary for the 
correct interpretation of Chinese monuments, 
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and on the absence of anything akin to the 
grammatical marks of inflected languages from 
the composition and speech of the scholars and 
people, are calculated to be very beneficial to all 
students of Chinese. But it is not likely, 
however, that many of them will accept his 
advice in full: 

“ Jetez vos Grammaires Chinoises au feu. Lisez, 
lisez, lisez—traduisez, traduisez, traduisez des 
auteurs Chinois jusqu’a ce qua vous soyez entrfis 
dans l’ordre d’idees Chinois, et que vous pensiez 
comma eux.” 

J. L. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution on February 3 will be “ Theory and 
Practice in Electrical Science,” by Mr. 
Alexander Siemens, with experimental illustra¬ 
tions. 

The course of four winter lectures in con¬ 
nexion with the London Geological Field Class 
will this year be delivered by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, on Tuesday evenings, at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon-street, the subject being 
“ The Fossil Reptiles of the Thames Basin.” 

The report on the Census of Ceylon, as 
printed in the Journal of the Statistical Society 
(Edward Stanford) contains some features of 
interest to ethnologists. The total rate of 
increase during the past ten years is 9 per cent., 
which is identical with the rate of increase in 
the adjoining continent of India. The European 
element shows a slight decrease, which is 
attributed to the failure of the coffee industry; 
but the Burgher class (which inoludes 
Eurasians) has grown from 17,886 to 21,231, 
or by nearly 19 per cent. The immigrant 
races of Tamils, Moormen, and Malays all 
alike exhibit a fair increase. But the aboriginal 
tribe of Veddahs seems to be threatened with 
extinction. Within ten years their number 
has fallen from 2228 to 1229, or by nearly 
4 5 per cent. It is suggested, however, that 
this may partly due to the Veddahs recording 
themselves among the ordinary Singhalese 
population. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have undertaken to publish a work by 
Major Conder on the Tel el-Amama Tablets, 
dealing with their importance for reconstructing 
the history and condition of Palestine in the 
fourteenth century b.C. Major Conder believes 
that the Abiri therein referred to are the 
Hebrews; and he also claims to be able to 
decipher the so-called Hittite texts. The work 
will be illustrated with maps, and with two 
plates of the Lachish inscription. 

Mb. Andrew Lang has written a book 
entitled Homer and the Epic, which will be 
published in the course of next month by 
Messrs. Longmans. In this he has put into 
serious and consecutive form the views which 
he has consistently maintained on various 
occasions in favour of the literary unity of the 
“Iliad” and “Odyssey.” He deals at some 
length with Wolf’s theory, and concludes with 
a comparison of other epical poems, such as 
the “ Song of Roland ” and the “ Kalevala.” 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held on Friday next, February 3, at 
University College, Gower-street, a paper will 
be read by Mr. Whitley Stokes on “ The 
Assimilation of Pretonic n in Celtic Suffixes.” 

We have received from the Oriental Univer¬ 
sity Institute, Woking, a report upon the 
progress of Hebrew studies, drawn up by Prof. 
Montet, of Geneva, for the Oriental Congress 
held at London in 1891. It deals with the 
following departments: the Hebrew Language, 


Biblical Literature, Semitic Epigraphy, the 
History of the Religion of Israel, Samaritan 
Literature, Talmudic and Rabbinical Literature, 
Aramaean and Syriac Literature. Some 
portions are treated so concisely as to be little 
more than a bibliography; but a few works are 
analysed at considerable length. For example, 
we have set out, side by side, the opinions of 
Kuenen and Dillmann with regard to the 
composition of the Hexateuch; and, similarly, 
the views of Stade, Battel, Renan, and Schurer 
upon Jewish history are compared with one 
another. Among English authors, due mention 
is made of Cheyne, Driver, Robertson, Smith, 
and Margoliouth. Prof. Montet writes always 
sympathetically, and without parti pris. 

M. Salomon Reinaoh has reprinted in 
pamphlet form (Paris: Alcan Levy) an article 
on the newly-discovered Revelation of Peter, 
which he contributed to the Republique Fran- 
gaise. Besides a rather loose French version of 
the text, it contains an interesting discussion 
of the probable sources from which the concep¬ 
tion of the nether world was derived. In 
particular, it shows how Orphic doctrines had 
become popularised in classical times through 
poems and paintings. M. Reinach points out 
that the punishment for a particular form of 
vice is allotted to the si me in both Ausonius 
and Pausanias. But the ultimate origin, he 
thinks, is to be found in the Oriental religions 
of ancient Chaldea and Egypt. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Victoria Institute.— (Monday, Jan. 16.) 

Prof. Edward Hull read a paper entitled. “ How 
the Waters of the Ocean became Salt.” From an 
inquiry into the character and affinities of the 
organic forms of past geological ages, the conclusion 
was justified that the waters of the ocean must 
have been salt from very early geological times; 
but it by no means followed that they were as fully 
saline as those of the present day. There were two 
ways by which they might account for the salinity 
of the ocean waters from very early periods of 
geological time. First, by supposing that the 
primaeval waters were saturated with acid gases 
which were held in suspension in the vapour sur¬ 
rounding the incandescent globe; or, secondly, 
that the salinity resulted from a process resembling 
that by which salt lakes of the present day had 
been formed. He thought that they must concur 
with Dr. Sterry Hunt, that from some cause 
or other chlorine largely abounded in the 
waters of the primaeval ocean, as by far 
the greater proportion of the salts were 
chlorides, and chlorine was but very slightly repre¬ 
sented in river waters at the present day. From 
the examples of closed lakes they could determine 
the process of salinification with the utmost 
certainty. Throughout greater or shorter periods 
these lakes had been receiving the waters of rivers 
bringing down both mechanically-suspended 
sediments and chemically-dissolved salts, silicates 
and carbonates. The sediments were precipitated 
over the bottom of the lakes, and the water being 
carried off into the atmosphere in the form of 
vapour as far as it entered, left behind the 
dissolved ingredients. These necessarily aug¬ 
mented in quantity, and ultimately the waters of 
the lakes became saturated with salts and carbon¬ 
ates, which were then deposited. The ocean was 
a dosed lake of enormous magnitude; and 
they were thus brought to the conclusion 
that the saltness of the sea might have 
originated in very much the same way as 
had that of the Dead Sea, Lake Oroomiah, 
or the Great Salt Lake of Utah, and 
many others which possessed in common the 
characteristic of having no outlet. When the 
great envelope of vapour which surrounded the 
incandescent globe began to condense upon its 
cooling surface, the resulting waters, though con¬ 
taining, as Dr. Sterry Hunt supposed, acid gases, 
were destitute of saline ingredients. The process 
of salinification began with the first streams which 
entered the seas from the bordering uplands; and 
this process, carried on throughout the long ages 


preceding the Silurian period, brought the waters 
to a condition suited to sustain the life of forms of 
inhabitants representative of those which in¬ 
habited the ocean at the present day. These long 
ages might be supposed to include, not only the 
Archaean and Azoic periods, but that during which 
the first crust was in course of formation over the 
incandescent globe.—A discussion followed. 

Bibliographical.— (Monday, Jan. 16.) 

W. A. Copinoer Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian Library, read 
a paper on “ Method in Bibliography.” After 
laying down the principle that a perfect biblio¬ 
graphy should not only give a technical description 
of a book, but also endeavour to appreciate it, he 
pointed out that one difficulty in the way of attain¬ 
ing this ideal was avoidable, namely, difference of 
method. If certain disturbing tendencies, such as 
lead to inaccurate and incomplete descriptions, 
superfluity of information, artificiality in the use of 
symbols and want of balance and proportion in the 
result—which he illustrated by examples—were 
recognised as erroneous and avoided, there might 
be tolerable agreement as to the residuum of right 
method. The paper went on to suggest with 
details a normal plan for bibliographical descrip¬ 
tion, which might be identical in framework for all 
oases, but parts of which could be omitted under 
varying circumstances, and concluded with a pro¬ 
posal that a committee of the society should 
prepare for issue an authorised scheme for the 
use of intending bibliographers.—A discussion 
followed, in which the president, Messrs. Tedder, 
Wheatley, Weloh, Huth, Almock, and Reed took 
part. 


Meteorological.— (Annual Meeting, Wednetday, 
Jan. 18.) 


Dr. C. Theoiorb Williams, president, in the 
chair.—After the report had been read and the 
officers and council for the ensuing year had been 
elected, the president delivered an address on 
“The High Altitudes of Colorado and their 
Climates,” which was illustrated with a number of 
lantern slides. Dr. Williams first noticed the 
geography of the plateaux of these regions, 
culminating step by step in the heights of the 
Rocky Mountains, and described the lofty peaks, 
the great parks, the rugged and grand cafiona, and 
the rolling prairie, dividing them into four classes 
of elevations between 5006- and 14,500 feet above 
sea level. Ho then dwelt on the meteorology of 
each of these divisions; giving the rainfall and 
relative humidity, and accounting for its very 
small percentage by the moisture being condensed 
on the mountain ranges of the Sierras lying to the 
west of the Rockies; also noticing the amount of 
sunshine and of cloudless weather, the maxima and 
minim a temperatures, the wind force and the 
barometric pressure. Dr. Williams quoted some 
striking examples of electrical phenomena witnessed 
on Pike’s Peak (14,147) by the observer of the 
U.8. Weather Bureau, when during a violent 
thunderstorm flashes of fire and loud reports, with 
heavy showers of sleet, surrounded the summit in 
all directions, and brilliant jets of flame of a rose- 
white colour jumped from point to point on the 
electric wire, while the cups of the anemometer, 
which were revolving rapidly, appeared as one 
solid ring of fire, from which issued a loud rushing 
and hissing sound. During another storm the 
observer was lifted off his feet by the electric fluid, 
while the wristband of his woollen shirt, as soon as 
it became damp, formed a fiery ring around his 
arm. The climate of the parks is, however, Dr. 
Wi lliams considered, of more practical interest; 
and in magnificent basins of park-like country 
interspersed with pines, and backed by gigantic 
mountains, are resorts replete with interest for the 
artist, the sportsman, the man of science, and the 
seeker for health. Most of them lie at heights of 
from 7000 to 9000 feet, and so good is the shelter 
that usually snow does not long remain on the 
ground; while Herefordshire cattle in excellent 
condition are able to fatten on the good herbage, 
and to lie out all the winter without shed or statue. 
Dr. Williams predicted for these parks a great 
future as high altitude sanitaria for the American 
continent, especially as several of them have been 
brought within easy distance of Denver, the 
Queen City of the plains, by various lines of rail* 
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way. The resorts on the Foot-hills and on the 
prairie-plains, at elevations of 5000 to 7000 feet 
tnolude (besides Denver) Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Boulder, Golden, and other health 
stations, which can be inhabited all the year round, 
and where most of the comforts and luxuries of 
American civilisation are attainable in a climate 
where not more than half a day a week in winter 
is clouded over, where the rainfall is only about 
fourteen inches annually, most of which falls during 
summer thunderstorms, where the sun shines 
brightly for 330 days each year, and where the air 
is so transparent that objects 20 miles off appear 
close at h.nd, and high peaks are calculated to be 
visible at a distance of 120 miles. Dr. Williams 
summed up thus:—The chief features of the 
climate of Colorado appear to be (1) Diminished 
barometric pressure, otring to altitude which 
throughout the greater part of the State docs not 
fall below 5000 feet. (2) Great atmospheric dry¬ 
ness, especially in winter and autumn, as shown by 
the small rainfall and low percentage of relative 
humidity. (3) Clearness of atmosphere and absence 
of fog or cloud. (4) Abundant sunshine all the 
year round, but especially in winter and autumn. 
(5) Marked diathermancy of atmosphere, pro¬ 
ducing an increase in the difference of sun and 
shade temperatures, varying with the elevation in 
the proportion of 1° for every rise of 235 feot. (6) 
Considerable air movement, even in the middle of 
summer, which promotes evaporation and tempers 
the solar heat. (7) The presence of a luge amount 
of atmospheric electricity. Thus the climate of 
this 8tate is dry and sunny, with bracing and 
energising qualities, permitting outdoor exercise all 
the year round, the favourable results of which may 
be seen in the large number of former consump¬ 
tives whom it has rescued from the life of 
invalidism and converted into healthy active 
workers: and its stimulating and exhilarating 
influence may also be traced in the wonderful 
enterprise and unceasing labour which the 
Colorado people have shown in developing the 
riches, agricultural and mineral, of their country. 

Historical. — (Thursday, Jan. 19.) 

H. E. Malden, Esq., in the chair. The following 
were elected Fellows:—William Walter Hodson, H. 
Morrison, Augustus Spencer.—A paper was read 
by Prof. W. Cunningham on “The Custom of 
London in regard of Apprenticeship.’’—Mr. Alfred 
Cook, Q.O., took the chief part in the discussion 
that followed. 


native country had followed upon dynastic Eondot gives a heliograph from the repro- 


FINE ART. 

EARLY ITALIAN POTTERS IN FRANCE. 

Lea Potiers de Terre , Italians , a Lyon au 

SeizUme Steele. Par M. Natalis Eondot. 

(Lyon.) 

Although it has long been known that 
during the sixteenth century many Italian 
workers in various trades had settled them¬ 
selves at Lyons, and among them potters 
from the renowned centres of that industry 
in their native country, no sufficiently 
definite investigation of their history or of 
their productions had been undertaken 
and accomplished. It is true that that 
astute observer, M. Alfred Darcel, had 
pointed out certain pieces of istoriati painted 
wares in the collection at the Louvre, bearing 
titular inscriptions in Italianised French, 
which were generally supposed to have 
been made in Italy in the second half of the 
sixteenth century to the order of some 
French patron of that later period, as we 
knew that the Montmorency had caused a 
service to be made for him at TTrbino in 
1533 (one piece of which is in the writer’s 
possession); but M. Darcel suggested that 
it was equally probable that such pieces had 
really been produced in France, by some 
potters who had brought their art from 
Italy, when the decadence of that art in its 


changes and the retreat of fashion’s wave. 
The present volume of 160 pages in large 


duction by Louis Dupasquier ( Monog. de 
N. Dame de Brou, pi. xviii.). The design 


octavo, which is amply and well illustrated consists of stout intertwining vine stems, with 
with heliographic plates, pleasant in good lateral leafage, and forming circular spaces, 
printing, with wide margin and on good each enclosing a square panel, twelve in all; 
paper, is the result of M. Natalis Eondot’s of these, four on either side bear portrait 
careful investigation of documents and every or classic busts in profile; of the central 
evidence that could throw light upon the four the top and bottom bear mottoes on 
subject; and thoroughly has he succeeded ribbons: Lane Deo: Spes mea Bens ; on 
in his work of love. another a skull and Memento met ; on the 

In his introductory pages, M. Eondot fourth a flight of birds in a landscape. All 
shows how the enlightened authorities of that now remains of this work are a few 
Lyons encouraged the immigration of tiles in the museum at Lyons. It is 
artistic workmen in every department and described by Paradin in his Chronique de 


from every country during the later part of 
the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 


Savoye (1552), and in 1870 by Savy and 
Sarsay, and was undoubtedly the work of 


and probably earlier, by which judicious Italians, made at or in the neighbourhood 
policy the artistic and other manufactures of of Brou in 1530-1 with ter re de Brests. It 
that great industrial centre were so materially is an exceptional and special work, and no 
improved and developed, to their own profit certain record exists of its authors, 
and to the material benefit of the city. During the latter half of the sixteenth 
Flemish, Italian, and other able foreign century other Italian potters were estab- 
artists settled there; and among them potters lished at Lyons, and of them and of their 
from the Tuscan, Umbrian, and Faentine probable works we have more exact record. 
boteghe, by whom, it would seem, the On February 20, 1555, Sebastian Griffo is 
use of the stanniferous enamel was intro- named as a merchant of Genoa and faiseur 
duced, and a new and greatly improved d!outrages de terre, desiring to reside at Lyons 
class of wares was made at their establish- and introducing Italian artificers; and he is 
ments. In his first chapter he glances at the exempted from tone aydes, subsides, gabeUes et 
somewhat worn subject of the introduction autres droits for two years (1556-8) because 
of the tin enamel into Italy and Europe. Iodide manufacture est nouvelle en cetle ville et 
He then shows that one Etienne Eobert was au royaume de France : a remarkable Btate- 
a maker of ymaiges in terra cotta at Lyons ment of the record, inasmuch as in the 
in 1500, but whether glazed or not is not earlier years of the same century potters of 
known; and, if so, at that time it would Lyons, presumably the first Italians, made 
seem probable that the old oxide of lead votz de terre fagon d'ltallye —probably these 
glaze was the only one then and there in first workers only produced an enamelled 
use, as it had been throughout France ware of inferior quality—Griffo’s enamel 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was of superior whiteness and delicacy ; 
Although the Italian wares were known in but he ceased to work at the end of the 


France, the method of their production does 
not seem to have been acquired (with one 


two years. In 1554 Jean Francesque de 
Pezaro, afterwards known as Francois 


exception) until Italian workers established Pezard,had established himself; and in 1574 


themselves therein—of whom anon—and 
continued the manufacture of such wares. 
At the end of the fifteenth century (1494- 
1502) Jerome Solobrin (as his name, like 
that of others, was Frenchified) of Forli, had 


we find him stating that he had suffered 
great loss in making wares /agon de Venice , 
and by reason of this complaint Henry HI. 
granted him letters patent, as he had done 
for Julian Gambin and Domenge Tardessir 


furnaces at Amboise. In 1509 two Italians in 1574, against which Griffo had pleaded. 
fromOaffaggiolohadaworkshopatMacheooul Between 1557 and 1559 Christofle Francea- 


in Bretagne. In 1535 Masseot Abaquesne, 
of Sotheville-les-Eouen, VemaiUeur en terre, 


quiai, a painctre de voyseUe, is recorded; 
about 1559 occur the names of Bernardo 


worked but died poor. At Lyons, about that Seite of Genoa, and in 1560 Bernardo Scote 
time, and from 1512, Florentines established and Antoine du Oastel. 


works, their names being enrolled in the Eeferring to the fact that, at the Lan- 
registers: some from Pesaro, and a cer- francofabnqueatPesaroabout 1540, istoriati 
tain Maestro Giorgio (1529-54) who could and grotesche pieces were produced of a 
hardly be our old friend Andreoli of lustrous high quality—that fabrique being indeed a 
fame, although he bears the exceptional rival of the Fontana at Urbino—it would 


dignity of maestro; but the family name 
does not appear. These Florentine faiseurs 
de potz de terre were the first group of 
Italian potters who settled at Lyons, but 
there is no proof of their having made 


appear that, although Jean Francesque came 
from, and was probably bom at, Genoa, he 
was of a Pesarese family, as was his brother, 
Christofle de Pesaro, who was potier du roy, 
implying thereby that he was an able artist. 


painted wares; the probability is that they Their works were in premises in the rue 
improved the manufacture of white wares de l’Hopital, where it is probable that the 
by the introduction of the stanniferous earlier Italians had previously worked. 


enamel. 

In the church of Notre Dame de Brou, 
built in the Flemish-Gothic style after the 
designs of Louis van Boghem, given in 


On the other hand, Gambin and Tardessir 
were natives of Faenza—at (which place 
Henry III. had ordered a service of white 
ware in 1580, and had fostered works for 


1512-13 to Marguerite d’Autriche, were the the production of such white wares at 
remains of a pavement of painted enamelled Paris, Nevers, and Brisambourg. Gambin 
tiles of great artistic merit and Italian worked for the Pesaro family, and, after¬ 
character: of this beautiful pavement M. wards joined Philip Seeton, working at 
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Lyons, in 1559-60. About 1590-92, Scipion 
Gambia and other Italians, seemingly 
from Lyons, were working at Nevers. 
The fashion for the istoriati and other 
decorated wares seems soon to have gone 
out, and the white enamelled ware, im¬ 
proved in quality, became the main staple 
of the factories. 

It is interesting to know that a native 
artist (the exception we have referred to), 
one Antoine Sigalon, born, in 1524, at 
Bellegarde,anda zealous Huguenot—as was 
Bernard Palissy — learnt his trade, and 
afterwards established himself, at Nimes, 
in 1548, for the production of ordinary 
wares. But although no Italian artists are 
recorded as taking part in his works, he 
made, in 1554, painted pieces, ,l a la fagon 
de Pise," decorated in Italian taste; and of 
these pieces, three are still preserved, and 
of them M. Bondot gives careful description 
and illustrations. In 1571 his works were 
destroyed by order of “ Messieurs de la 
Direction,” but he continued to work, and 
died in 1590. 

It Beems, unfortunately, that of the pro¬ 
duction of the earlier Italian potters 
working in France—except the Brou pave¬ 
ment—we have no recognisable specimens. 
But of those produced at the Pesaro 
family’s establishment at Lyons (1558 to 
1575), several examples may be thereto 
ascribed. These were accurately charac¬ 
terised by M. A. Darcel; and M. Bondot, 
by his investigations, has strongly cor¬ 
roborated that writer’s opinion, that certain 
somewhat rudely-painted istoriati pieces in 
the Louvre and elsewhere, bearing titular 
inscriptions in bad French, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, no mark or initial of fabrique, were 
of French production; and there can be 
little doubt that M. Bondot is justified in 
ascribing them to that Italian pottery, 
working at Lyons under the direction of the 
Pesaro. Of such pieces fourteen are in the 
Louvre, others are in public and private 
collections; of all known to M. Bondot he 
gives accurate descriptions (those in the 
Louvre furnished by M. E. Molinier), and 
many well executed heiiotype illustrations 
byDujardin; traced copies are also given 
of the inscriptions on some pieces. 

The subject designs from which these 
pieces are so poorly painted are to be found, 
for the most part, in the woodcuts illus¬ 
trating books published at Lyons by Jean 
de Touraes and Guillaume Boville, some 
copied from Bernard Saloman—further evi¬ 
dence of their Lyonnaise origin. In illus¬ 
tration of this fact, reproductions of some 
of the woodcuts in the Quadrins historiques 
de la Bible, by Claude Faradin (1553-8) 
are given. All these known pieces of 
istoriati ware do not seem to be by the same 
hand, but there is a general fabrique resem¬ 
blance ; and there can be little doubt that they 
were produced at the Pesaro establishment 
at Lyons, but by whom painted we have no 
proof. The fashion seems to have soon 
faded; and subsequently the improved white 
wares continued in great demand and to be 
produced by the Italian potters, for in 1582 
and 1584 Henry III., on his visits to Lyons, 
had banquets served on each—the vaissellc 
de terre blanche, made by Atier, the gendre 
of Pesaro, and the other white ware made 
by Philippe Seyton. 


We need not follow our author farther. 
His book is a work of careful investigation 
and loving interest in the subject, and claims 
a place on the shelves of every student of 
Ceramic history. 

C. D. E. Fohtnum. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

m. nayille’s export on the season, 1891-2. 

The following is the full text of M. 
Neville's report on his work daring the season 
1891-92, which was read by him at the general 
meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund, held on 
December 14: 

“ Travellers who go by railway from Mansoorah 
to Zagazig first reach a station of little importance 
called Baklieh. There they may sec on their 
left a small mound, which is the Bite of one of the 
cities of the nome of Thoth, the Hermopolis of the 
Greeks, to which we shall come hereafter. Further 
south, on the same side, they may perceive in the 
distance, near the village of Tmei el Amdid, two 
extensive mounds, on one of which may be noticed 
a building which looks like a small tower, and 
which is a granite shrine still standing. There we 
began our campaign last winter; and we estab¬ 
lished our camp with the hope of finding, if not 
many monuments, at least some new inscriptions 
which might throw light on parts of Egyptian 
history which are still in nearly complete dark¬ 
ness : I mean, especially, the dynasties following 
the XUth. I must say that in this respect our 
hope has been sadly disappointed. 

“ At Tmei el Amdid there are two very extensive 
mounds, separated by a valley in which there is a 
village. The western one, which the natives call 
Tell Tomai, the site of the city of Mendes, is more 
ancient than the other: it has the remains of the 
old Pharaonic temple. The southern one, which 
is quite as large, is covered with Greek and Homan 
works, remains of what may have been the 
governor's palace indicated by columns which 
belonged to a portico, besides aqueducts and con¬ 
structions which seem to have been barracks. 
This very large mound was covered with thousands 
of houses and public buildings, the majority of 
which are made of small red bricks, joined with 
the well-known white Boman cement. These 
bricks are ®f bucIi good quality and so well pre¬ 
served, that they are still largely used by the 
natives. The neighbouring villagers . iploy no 
other building material than these bricks, which sue 
already 1500 years old. 

“We settled first on Tell Tomai, close to the 
high enclosure which surrounded the temenos, 
the sacred ground on which the temple was built. 
The site of the temple is well marked, especially 
by the high monolithic shrine in red granite. 
The inscriptions of the shrine were first published 
by Burton: they merely record the names and 
titles of Eameses II. As the temple was on raised 
ground, higher than the rest of the temenos, the 
slutine was supported by a large basement, which 
consisted of enormous limestone blocks about 
fifteen feet high, and extending underneath the 
whole rectangular hall in which the shrine was 
erected. This basement has been extensively 
quarried out, and the stones burnt for lime only a 
few years ago, so that the Bbrine stands isolated, 
surrounded by deep holes. In front of the liall of 
the shrine were two others, some of the stones of 
the busement being still in situ —they bear the names 
of Ramcsea II. antt his son Meneptah. I cut a great 
number of trenches in the area of the two halls ; 
everywhere I came across chips of stones broken and 
burnt for lime. The only monument I discovered 
is a statue now exhibited in the Uizeh Museum. 
It is a standing king of natural Bize. The 
material is hard limestone of Gebcl Ahmar; the 
statue was never finished, the polish is wanting, 
and t races of the hammer are still visible all over 
the body. Headdress, attitude, emblems in the 
hand, all are Pharaonic. The stylo would point 
to the Sai'te period ; and a fragment of the 
same stone found close to the statue, which 
possibly was connected with it, suggests that it 
was Apries. But the head has been re-worked, 
the royal asp has been erased, and the whole face 
has been re-cut, so as to give it the uppearuuce of 


a Boman emperor, who has been identified as 
CJaracalla by Mr. Murray and Mr. Grueber from 
the busts in the British Museum. The dark veins 
of the stone and the rather rough cutting give 
the head a grim and ill-natured expression, which 
well agrees with the character of that emperor. 
This monument presents a curious mixture of 
Pharaonic and Boman art. 

“Except the inevitable Rameses II., the only 
kings whom I came across in the excavations at 
Tmei el Amdid are Saites. A cartouche of 
Psammetichus II. was found on a fragment of the 
statuette of a priest; Apries on a stone in the 
temple, and on a limestone slab in the mosque of the 
neighbouring village of Roba ; Amasis on a block 
discovered near the shrine, which was part of a 
dedication to the god of the place, the ram-headed 
divinity, called also ‘The Living Spirit,’ and 
Seb. The vast enclosure encircled more than one 
building. In front of the temple, towards the 
north, are traces of several constructions, which 
may have been connected with the cemetery of 
sacred rams which was near the temple. In one of 
the mounds, on which was erected a building of that 
kind, was discovered a very fine capital with a 
Hatlior head in black granite. The style of this 
capital was not the same as that I found at 
Bubastis, a specimen of which is in the British 
Museum. At Tmei el Amdid, the type of the 
face is different, the nose is more aquiline ; the 
features remind one of the profile of Rameses II. 
as it may be seen in some of his statues. The 
locks of hair are not so heavy as in the 
specimen from Bubastis which I believe may 
be assigned to a much earlier epoch. Above 
the head was a little shrine, with a royal asp 
projecting out of it. It has the form of those 
which are on the top of the musical instrument 
called the sistrum. The whole column, shaft, and 
capital represented a sistrum of gigantic propor¬ 
tions. A sistrum is one of the usual emblems of the 
goddess Hathor. 

“ Along the enclosure walls on the north side 
were the graves of the Bacred rams, and in some 
parts the place is strewn with their coffins. Most 
of them have been dug out long ago, and the lids 
broken up. Brugsch Bey, who excavated them 
about twenty years ago, succeeded in removing one 
of the lids with religious inscriptions of the time of 
the Ptolemies. It is now in the Museum of 
Gizeh. 

“In the Boman mound, I dug chiefly in the 
tombs, and found only a great deal of common 
pottery, large amphorae, and objects of that kind 
without any historical or artistic interest. The 
place is constantly worked by native dealers and by 
the inhabitants of the villages, who under pretext 
of getting sebakh, go digging for antiquities, and 
who, being on the spot and working all the year, 
sometimes came across objects of value, chiefly 
bronzes. But it is a mere matter of chance. The 
place is so extensive that there is no reason to begin 
in one place rather than another, and it is 
impossible to recommend it to a society like 
ours. 

“The most interesting place in the Roman 
mound is the library. It consists of a series of 
rectangular chambers of different sizes. All those 
rooms, a few of which have been cleared, were 
filled with papyri; it was either the library, or a 
place for keeping the archives of the city. 1 should 
rather think it was a library, because of the size of 
the rolls. Unfortunately they have all been burnt, 
and you may see in the middle of each room the 
remains of the fireplace where these invaluable 
documents have been thrown. They are now 
quite carbonised, like those of Herculaneum, or 
even in a worse state. They are most difficult to 
take out; they crumble to pieces when they are 
loosened from the earth which covers them, but 
looking sideways the characters ars still discern¬ 
ible. They generally are Greek, in good hand¬ 
writing. As for those which have escaped the fire, 
they are quite hopeless. The moisture and the salt 
of the soil have reduced them to a kind of brownish 
paste, which seems to be very fertile, for roots of 
plants grow in them in abundance. I tried to see 
whether some of the carbonised papyri, well packed 
in cotton, would stand the journey; but the con¬ 
tents of the five boxes which I sent to London are 
nothing but crumbs of charcoal and ashes. What 
treasures we probably have lost by the destruction 
of the library of Mendes ! 
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“From Tmei el Amdid we went over to the 
mound I mentioned first, Baklieh. There is an 
enclosure, in the centre of which stood a temple 
which never was finished; for near the entrance is 
a heap of enormous blocks, just as they came from 
the quarry. Among them are two large capitals, 
in the form of a lotus flower. They are unpolished. 
Probably part only of the temple was completed, 
but no trace of it remains. The interest of the 
place centres in the necropolis of ibises, for the 
place belonged to the nome of Thoth, to the 
dermopolite nome. The mound of the necropolis 
has for many years been the mine from which the 
fellaheen got all the bronze ibises which filled the 
shops of the dealers in Cairo, as did the cats of 
Bubastis. Like those of the cats, the bones of the 
ibises were gathered together in heaps, and the 
bronzes thrown among them. When I first visited 
the mound in 1885, it was of considerable height; 
it has now been so thoroughly worked that it is in 
certain parts level with the ground. 

“ The only result which was obtained in Bak¬ 
lieh was the determination of its Egyptian 
name. The geography of the Delta in Pharaonic, 
and even Greek times, still presents many doubt¬ 
ful questions. The excavations carried out by Mr. 
Petrie and myself have thrown light on several of 
them; bnt a good many points are still obscure. 
It is a subject which Egyptologists must steadily 
keep in view. Baklieh was the sacred sanctuary of 
of the Hermopolite nome, and it was called in 
Egyptian Bah. I discovered it from fragments of 
the destroyed temple which are in the neighbouring 
village, where the name is mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with a priest of Bah. It is on a small 
fragment of a black basalt sarcophagus, for a priest 
Ahmes of the Saite period. The coffin bore the 
names of the hours of day and night, and the title 
of the special priests of Thoth was “the bald- 
headed.” This fragment was in a mill, and when 
it was removed and examined we found a limestone 
slab beneath with the names of Psammetichus II. 
The taking out of these stones required a good deal 
of consideration; at last, with the effectual help of 
one pound, I carried my point. I was less successful 
in another village where there is a sheikh’s tomb; the 
threshhold of the door is a piece of basalt with an 
inscription of Nectanebo * the worshipper of Thoth 
of . . .’ Part of the inscription is here covered 
by a doorpost made of bricks, and it would have 
been sufficient to remove one brick to let me see the 
geographical came which followed that of Thoth. 
To take out the brick and to put it back again 
would hove been a few minutes’ work; but two 
hours’ discussion with the people was without any 
result. They repeated over and over again that 
they did not like to excite the discontent of the 
buried sheikh, who certainly would be very wrath 
and revenge himself upon them. I was obliged to 
go away without having seen two or three inches of 
inscripJon, which I thick would have confirmed 
the name I had found elsewhere. Such dis¬ 
appointments are by no means rare with the 
fellaheen: their suspicions against Egyptologists arc 
so strong, their fear of the magic power which they 
attribute to us has such a hold upon their minds, 
that it often overcomes the keenest affection which 
they feel—the love of money, and it makes them 
insensible to what is for them the most desirable of 
sights—the sight of gold. 

“From Baklieh, we went further west to a 
mound not far from the Damietta branch of the 
Nile, between the Arab village of Sahrsgt el 
Kubra and the modem city of Mit Ghamr. In 
the midst of a most picturesque country, adorned 
■with beautiful sycamore trees, among villages 
Bunoucded by fine gardens where the orange and 
peach trees were then in blossom, we settled on a 
very extensive mound, called Tell Mokdam, parts 
of which are still very bigb. St. Jacques de 
Boug6 assigns to this old city the Greek name of 
Leontopolis; and this determination teems to have 
been quite justified, as tbc god of the city was a 
lion. It belonged to the nome of Athiibis, now 
Benha. 

“ Tbc site of the temple is still visible; but the 
building has been entirely destroyed, and the 
stones carried away. Part of it is now a corn¬ 
field, and the trenches which I cut across the 
area did not give any result. The work was 
chiefly carried on at the north-western comer of 
the mound; there the fellaheen had found a short 
time befpre the base of a statue of the Xllth 


Dynasty. The excavations proved that there had 
been a small sanctuary originally built by Usertesen 
M., in which Baineses II. had put some of his 
Btatues, and which had been usurped by Osorkon II. 

Besides the base found by the fellaheen, I dis¬ 
covered another, a little larger, and several frag¬ 
ments of Bameses II., among which tbe lower 
part of a standing statue. The two bases of 
Usertesen III. are of red limestone, and very well 
worked. On both sides of the throne are repre¬ 
sented the Nile gods tying the plants of Upper 
and .Lower Egypt around the sign earn—the sign 
of junctions. One of these statues is particularly 
interesting. It has been usurped by Osorkon II., 
who cut his cartouches right across those of 
Usertesen without erasing them first; besides, an 
inspector, a royal secretary, wrote his name ou the 
lower part of the statue, and informs us that the 
sanctuary where the statue stood was called * the 
house of Karaomu,’ Osorkou's queen. It is 
curious that this king, who, a few years back, was 
hardly known except by name, came out in all my 
excavations; he certainly must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Bubastites. 

“ In a former excursion to Tell Mokdam, I had 
seen the base of a statue of the Xllth or the 
XIHth Dynasty which had been discovered in 
Marietta's time and left on the spot. This mound 
is important, because it bears a cartouche engraved 
rather carelessly over an old inscription. The 
cartouche is not very distinct; and Marietta, 

Deveria, and Ebers, taking the first sign for the sign 
of Bet, considered the oval as being that of a Hyksos 
king. Ebers even reconstituted the name as being 
Salatis, and for the last twenty years his interpre¬ 
tation has generally been adopted. This valuable 
monument, which has been brought to the Gizeh 
Museum at the cost of this society, was one of the 
chief attractions which induced me to go to Tell 
Mokdam. After a careful study, and with the 
help of several paper casts, the name came out 
quite clearly. It has nothing to do with Salatis, 
or with any of tbe Hyksos : it reads Nehasi, the 
negro. I consider the deciphering of this name as 
tbe most important result of tbe work at Tell 
Mokdam. It is connected iu a remarkable way 
with a discovery made by Mr. Petrie at San. In 
turning the blocks of the temple, Mr. Petrie 
found that the royal prince, the first-born, Nehasi, 
had erected buildings to Set, the god of Koahtu. 

In both cases, Nehasi is written with the pole 
indicating foreign nations, and I see no reason 
why he should not have been a genuine negro 
Thus, a negro has been king of Egypt, and not by 
conquest, but by right of inheritance, since before 
his being a king, we see him called the eldest of 
the royal princes, the heir to the throne. If he was 
a negro, surely his father and mother must have 
belonged to the same race. The King Nehasi 
occurs also in the Turin Papyrus, among the 
kings of the XIHth and XIVth Dynasty, and 
according to this document, must have had 
a reign of several years. This fact is very 
important: tbe statue of Tell Mokdam perhaps 
throws an unexpected light on a very obscure 
period of Egyptian history. Are we to suppose 
that in the long period so little known, which 
extends from the Xllth Dynasty to the Ilyktos, 
one of the causes of the anarchy which probably 
prevailed at that time was invasions of the 
negroes '( Lid the Ethiopians, before the invaders 
from the East, succeed in conquering Egypt and 
coming to the throne ? We have no proof of it 
except that nearly all tbc expeditions of the Xllth 
and XIHth Dynasties were directed against the 
Ethiopians, who must have been more or less 
dangerous neighbours; and it is quite poesible that, 
by a turn of fortune so often seen iu the history of 
Eastern empires, the negroes may have hsd their 
day and have become masters not only of Upper 
Egypt but even of tbe Delta. I believe that the 
part played by the Ethiopians iu the history of 
Egypt is far more considerable than we thought of; 
and the value of the discovery at Tell Mokdam is 
to give us tbe uame of a king older than the 
Hyksos conquerors, and who evidently belonged to 
a totally different race. It is quite possible that, 
instead of looking always towards the East in 
order to fill up tbe considerable gaps in the XIHth 
and XI Vth Dynasties, we shall have to turn towards 
the negroes, and perhaps, some day, excavations 
in Upper Egypt may bring ui some unexpected 
HgUt.” , - 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Together with the opening of parliament, a 
number of picture exhibitions will also open 
next week. First, we should mention the 
jubilee exhibition of works of past and present 
students of the Boyal Female School of Art, in 
the galleries of the Institute, Piccadilly, where 
the Duchess of Albany has promised to dis¬ 
tribute the prizes on Monday, at 2.30 p.m. 
Next, the two exhibitions next door to each 
other in the Haymarket, where Mr. Thomas 
McLean announces a specially choice col¬ 
lection of water-colour drawings, including 
examples by Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, and 
Mr. Alma Tadema; and Messrs. Tooth will 
have, in addition to a miscellaneous collection, 
a series of water-oolours by Mr. John White, 
entitled “ Wayside and Shore in the West 
Country.” In New Bond-street, the Fine Art 
Society will also have on view a miscellaneous 
collection of water-colours, while Messrs. 
Dowdeswell will have a series of pictures and 
drawings by Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram, illustra¬ 
tive of a voyage to and from Australia. 

A marble bas-relief of the late Alfred Stevens 
is now being exhibited near some of his original 
works in tbe Architectural Court of tho South 
Kensington Museum. It has been presented 
by M. Alphonse Lsgros to the mayor and cor¬ 
poration of the town of Blandford, where 
Alfred Stevens was born. The work has been 
executed under the superintendence of M. Legros 
by Mr. Frank Wood, recently teacher of 
modelling in the Slade School at University 
College. 

The late Mr. Henry Graves, the well-known 
printseller, has bequeathed to the Royal 
Academy the diploma granted by George III. 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and also the diplomas 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. He has further 
bequeathed to the Stratford-on-Avon Memorial 
Association ten oil paintings of Shaksperian 
subjects, and a set of one hundred engravings of 
the Boydell collection. 

At the meeting of the Viking Club, to be 
held ou Thursday next, February 2, at the 
King’s Weigh House Rooms, Thomas-strcet, 
Grosvenor-square, Mr. J. Romilly Allen will 
read a paper on “ Scandinavian Art in Great 
Britain/’ 

The frontispiece to the February part of the 
Magazine of Art consists of a reproduction in 
photogravure of the painting by Mr. Luke 
Fildes, entitled “ La Zingarella.” Suggestions 
for a new Fine Art Copyright Bill, from the 
editor, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Seymour 
Haden, Mr. Briton Riviere, Mr. H. T. Wells, 
Mr. John Brett, and Mr. Poynter also appear 
in the same number. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC IN BERLIN. 

Berlin: Jan. S3, 1888. 

I heard Umberto Giordano’s melodrama 
“Mala Vita” at Kroll’s Theatre last Friday 
evening. Of the music and of the libretto I 
knew absolutely nothing. I only sinoerely 
hoped that it would produce a more favourable 
impression on me than “ I Pagliacci ” had done 
the week before. As a rule, it is well to give 
an account, however brief, of the story of an 
opera; but in this instance I refrain from so 
doing. The librettist, N. Daspuro, has pro¬ 
vided the composer with a powerful plot, but 
so daringly bold, that it will probably militate 
against the success of tbe work. The mere out¬ 
line of the story would probably create a false 
impression. What is, and what is not, fit for 
the stage is a question becoming more and 
more difficult to answer; for the realism of our 
day is setting its mark not only on the novel 
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and the play, but also on the opera. The 
story is strongly pathetic; and when the 
curtainfalls at the end of the third act, one is 
far more ready to weep than to applaud. The 
picture is a dark one; but it is cleverly relieved 
by Annetiello and his boon companions, and by 
the pensive strains of the last act, before the 
last sad scene, which they only help to 
intensify. 

The “Pagliacci” puppets astonish you, but 
here the dramatis personae appeal to your 
emotions. The music is wonderfully interest¬ 
ing. In style it is thoroughly Wagnerian, but 
does not remind one in the least of Wagner. 
Giordano has caught that master’s method and 
not his mannerisms. There is constant life in 
the orchestra, and at times great melodic 
eharm. The composer does not attempt to 
hide his Italian tendencies in that respect, 
The only weakness that I noticed, on hearing 
the work for the first time, was in the stretto 
effects, where at times there was perhaps 
more sound than substance. But the music 
flows along with wonderful ease; it never 
sounds patchy. And the composer handles the 
orchestra with consummate mastery. There is 
ne strong point to mention, and that is, the 
folk-element introduced at suitable moments ; 
and its simplicity is enhanced by clever artistic 
workmanship. It is easy to bring in some 
national song as a marked contrast; but not so 
easy to make nature and art—if the term be 
allowed — one. Under the direction of 
Capellmeister Bichard Fried, the performance 
was excellent. 

War is now being actively carried on here in 
Berlin by the adherents of Herr Moritz Bosen- 
thal on the one part, and those of Herr 
Eugen d’Albert on the other; to admire the 
one is to depreciate his rival. Herr Rosenthal 
has been giving pianoforte recitals at the 
Bingakademie; Herr d’ Albert at the Saal 
Bechstein. I heard the former on Wednesday, 
January 18; and the latter on Thursday, 
January 19. Herr Rosenthal is in the prime of 
life ; and from his rendering of a Bach-Liszt 
organ Fugue, I at once perceived that the key¬ 
board was his most obedient servant. These 
transcriptions are by no means to my taste, but 
it was played with marked intelligence and 
delicacy. I sought on the programme for a 
piece which would test the mental powers as 
well as the digital dexterity of the performer, 
but I sought in vain. Chopin’s Sonata in 
B minor, though at times extremely lovely and 
delicate, is not a satisfactory piece. I came, 
however, to the conclusion that the pianist 
did not give himself up sufficiently to the 
subjective character of the music. I heard him 
play the Brahms “Paganini” Variations and 
Liszt’s “Don Juan” Fantaisie, and marvelled 
greatly—not at the music but at the rendering. 
Herr Rosenthal is a virtuoso of the first rank, 
and his playing is particularly dean. As for 
Herr d’Albert—or Mr. B. d’ Albert as he was 
called before he turned his back upon the 
country where, at any rate, he had received good 
training for the career of a pianist in which 
he has so distinguished himself—he played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 31 No. 3) in a 
particularly neat and finished manner, but with 
here and there a trace of affectation. He was 
heard to best advantage in Schumann’s grand 
Fantasia (Op. 17), but in places he turned the 
pure sen timent of the composer into impure senti¬ 
mentality. Surely he must be acquainted with 
Mme. Schumann’s reading of the work. The 
second movement was delivered with becoming 1 
■ nergy; but when towards the close the book . 
i.nd the keynotes did not always coincide, I' 
remembered that I had never heard the passage ! 
i learly rendered except at a pace which robs 
t lit? music of its necessary life. Herr d’Albert 
iten played the Brahms “ Handel” Variations 
with tremendous vigour. He also gave some 1 


Chopin solos extremely well, and finished up 
with one of Liszt’s most trashy pieces, the 
“ Napoli ” Tarantella. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Under the auspices of the London branch of 
the Wagner Society, a choir is being formed 
with the ultimate object of presenting choral 
excerpts from Wagner’s music dramas. The 
programme for the first season will be selected 
from works by the British madrigal-writers, 
Palestrina and Gluck (as akin to Wagnerian 
art), as well us such scenes from “ The Flying 
Dutehmun,” “Tannhauser,” “ Lohengrin,” and 
“ The)Mastersingers,” by Wagner, as may be 
found feasible. In course of time it is confi¬ 
dently hoped that all the later works of Warner, 
including important fragments from ‘ ‘ Parsifal,” 
may be included. Specimens of other essentially 
modern masters, such as Liszt, Kistler, &c.. 


and young English composers, will also be 
studied. 

The Kensington Amateur Musical Society 
has just been founded for the study and per¬ 
formance of orchestral and choral works by 
the best composers. The first works under¬ 
taken will be Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie ” and 
and Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “St. John’s Eve.” 
The conductor is Mr. Orton Bradley, of the 
People’s Palace; and the secretary is Mr. 
S. SkerriDgton Chinn, 24, Sinclair-road, 
Kensington. 

Mbs. Oscar Beringer has collaborated 
with Mr. S. Baring Gould on the libretto of 
an opera in three acts, founded on the novel by 
the latter, entitled The Red Spider. 

The February number of The Minstrel, which 
begins its second year, will oontain a biography 
ana a full-page portrait of Dr. Bridge, a song 
by Mme. la Baronne de Rothschild, and a 
letter from Hans von Bulow. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Attis of Cains Valerius Catullus. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse, with Disserta¬ 
tions on the Myth of Attis, on the Origin 
of Tree-Worship, and on the Galliambic 
Metre. By Grant Allen, B.A., formerly 
Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. 
(David Nutt.) 

It is a remarkable fact in the literary 
history of the nineteenth century that the 
interest in Catullus, which the publication 
of Lachmann’s critical edition of 1829 called 
into new existence, has never flagged since. 
Little more than a year has elapsed since 
the Academy reviewed two new contributions 
to the criticism of Catullus, the Chevalier 
Nigra’s important monograph on the Coma 
Berenices, and Prof. Postgate’s excellent and 
finely printed edition of the collective 
poems. And this interest in the world- 
famous antagonist of Caesar and lover of 
Clodia not only continues, but expands, and 
enlarges its frontier. For instance, the 
newly-discovered Mimes of Herondas, in 
what relation does Catullus stand to them ? 
Can we point to passages in which one of 
the two poets seems to be following the 
other ? or, short of this, what new illustra¬ 
tions of life or manners can be drawn from 
the Greek for the Roman, from the Roman 
for the Greek ? Again, to look at the 
matter from another point of view, what 
outlying parts of Europe have made the 
latest contribution to Catullian literature ? 

Mr. Grant Allen, in his translation of the 
Attis (which forms the sixth volume in 
the Bibliotbeque de Carabas) has given 
to the world a work which was actually 
completed twenty years ago. At that time 
he read the poem with a class of students 
in Spanish Town, Jamaica. Observing 
that they in no way realised its literary 
merit or human interest, he undertook to 
bring out the chief points of the work in a 
metrical rhymed version. Encouraged by 
the commendations which greeted this 
version, he waited to publish it till he 
had completed an essay on Tree-worship, 
which formed a natural pendant to a poem 
on Attis, and for which the materials nave 
only lately been supplied, partly by Herbert 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, partly by 
Frazer’s learned and exhaustive treatise, 
The Golden Bough. The two excursuses 
printed with the translation aim at re¬ 
conciling the views of these two distin¬ 
guished thinkers, and form, naturally, the 
largest portion of Mr. Grant Allen’s book. 
They are both highly interesting, and at 
this time will probably fall in with prevail¬ 
ing opinions and command attention; but 


their connexion with Catullus is, of course, 
only remote; and as it is no part of the duty 
of a reviewer of the translation to pronounce 
whether philosophical theories are right or 
wrong, I shall content myself with this 
notice of them. 

The translation is based on my text, with 
occasional deviations where the editor has 
not felt satisfied with part : cular readings 
which I have adopted on the showing of the 
MSS. Thus in 18 he prefers erae to acre, in 
43 trepidantem to trepidante. The form of 
rhythm selected is anapaesto-iambic, which, 
if it does not give exactly the impression of 
Catullus’ galliambics, at least suggests a 
tripping and (so to speak) tripudiant move¬ 
ment well suited to the character of the 
poem. This metre is managed with very 
considerable skill, the anapaests correspond¬ 
ing, as a rule, with the passage, and 
becoming more or less frequent as the 
moment is one of more or less excitement 
and emotion. Catullus himself, I think, 
has not escaped an occasional approach to 
monotony in his rhythm in this, porhaps, 
the greatest of his poems ; and the same is 
partially, but only partially, true of Mr. 
Allen’s translation. The following passage 
will give some notion of the whole effect: 

“ With his blanched and womanish fingers a 
timbrel he ’gan to smite 

(A timbrel, a shawm, C’ybebe, thine, mother, O 
thine the rite !), 

And he beat the hollow ox-hido with a fuiious 
feminine hand, 

As he cried in trembling accents to the listening 
Gallic band: 

‘ Arise, away, yc Gallae ! to Cybebe’s lofty grove ! 
Together away, ye straylings of our Lady of 
Ilindyma’s drove ! 

Who have sought with me, like exiles, a far and 
a foreign home: 

Who have borne with me the buffets of the sea 
and the fleeting foam.’ ” 

Here the only word which I oould wish 
altered is “ accents ” : 

“ But when golden-visaged Phoebus with radiaut 
eyes again 

Surveyed the fleecy aether, solid land, and 
roariug main, 

And with mettlesome chargers scattered the 
murky shades of night, 

Then Attis swift awakened and sleep fled fast 
from his sight 

(In her bosom divine Pasiihea received the 
trembling sprite).” 

Here is Attis’ soliloquy: 

“ For what form or fashion is there, what sex that 
I have not known ? 

I was a child and a stripling, a youth, and a man 
full grown: 

I was the flower of the athletes, the pride of the 
wrestlers’ zone. 

My gates were thronged with comrades, my 
threshold worn with feet, 

My home was fair encircled with flowery garlands 
sweet. 

When I rose from my couch at suniise the 
smiling day to greet. 

Shall I be our Indy’s bondmaid? a slave at 
Cybebe’s hand ? 

Shall I be a series .h Maenad, a minion, a thing 
unmanned ? 

Shall I dwell on the icy ridges under Ida’s chilly 
blast? 

Shall I pass my days in the shadows that the 
Phrygian summits cast. 

With the stag that, haunts the forest, with the 
boar that roams the glade? 
liven now my fouI repents me: even now is my 
fury stayed.” 


In this passage the only points which might 
be excepted to are “ comrades,” and “ in the 
shadows that the Phrygian summits cast.” 
The first is a not felicitous expansion of 
Catullus’ mihi ianuae freqnentes, which, in 
combination with mihi limina tepida, and the 
next verse, gives dear and exquisite expres¬ 
sion to the Greek feeling for youthful beauty, 
in which lies the intensity of the passage : 
the second appears to me to convey a false 
impression of sub altis Phrygiae columinibus, 
though the meaning of this has been much 
debated and admits of doubt. 

The Excursus on the galliambic metre, 
with much that is worth roading, appears 
to me essentially faulty (1) in assuming 
that the verse divides itself naturally into 
the following normal type :— 

uy-|y-ju-|-|uu*juuu|u- 

(2) that this typo is a development of a 
purely iambic sequence : 

« — | u -1 u • | • D « -1« — h; 

For (1) if the normal type is naturally 
this, how is it that it took so long a time to 
elicit it ? It is true that the verse divides in 
the middle; as true as that the pentameter 
forms two separable halves. It is not true 
that the halves spontaneously break up into 
the rhythmical series above mentioned. 
That rhythmical sequence is, no doubt, the 
prevailing form in which the verses are 
scanned by modern scholars ; and it is 
certainly the best mode of realising it for 
practical purposes. But whether Catullus 
had this outline in his mind is quite 
doubtful. The contemporary of Catullus, 
M. Terontius Varro, had a very different 
scheme of the dose of the galliambic when 
he wrote: 

“ Tibi typana non inani | sonitu mafri ’dcum,” 
or 

“Teretem comarn uolantem ] iactaut .i i galli,” 

in the former of which the second half of 
the verse exhibits an ionic a minore, in 
the second an ionic a maiore. As, 
too, Hephaestion expressly states that the 
ionic a minore was originally the basis of the 
galliambic, and the specimens he cites from 
Greek poets exhibit it indubitably, Mr. 
Grant Allen’s assumptions seem to me un¬ 
warranted by fact, and unconvincing as a 
theory. 

(2) How can it be safe to reduce an 
excited orgiastic rhythm like the galli¬ 
ambic to a common iambic, therefore 
prose-like type, such as Mr. Allen con¬ 
ceives to have existed fundamentally? It 
is, in every way, more likely that the metre 
originally was more of a four-syllable metre 
than of a three-syllable: that this de¬ 
veloped in various irregular forms such as 
are found in Hephaestion; and that 
Catullus, with that artistic sense of rule in 
irregularity which made him so great a 
poet, reduced these varying forms to 
something like a norm—to which, however, 
he did not bind himself absolutely, and 
from which such deviations as our MSS. 
present, ought to be carefully considered 
and not arbitrarily altered. 

Robinson Ellis. 
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THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS. 

The History of Florence, 1434-1531. By F. T. 
Perrons. Yol. I. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. (Methuen.) 

“ The Store op the Nations.”— The Tuscan 
Jtepuilics. By Bella Duffy. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Nearly ten years ago M. Perrens completed 
a History of Florence from the earliest 
infancy of her civic life down to the rise of 
the Medicean power, which was the begin- 
ing of the end. In his later book he carries 
on her history from the return of Oosimo in 
1434 to the final suppression of liberty by 
the armies of Charles V. The conditions 
under which the two works were executed 
were, however, very different. For the 
earliest period the difficulty lay in piecing 
out the scanty details, for the later in 
discriminating amid the embarrassing pro¬ 
fusion of material. Since the days of 
Hallam and Sismondi this material has 
surprisingly increased, and indeed it is 
increasing every year. The dispatches of 
the Milanese envoys, which formed part of 
the Costa de Beauregard bequest, have been 
deciphered in Paris, and the archives of 
Florence and Milan and Venice have 
been made to give up their secrets to 
German and Italian research. A flood 
of new light has thus been thrown on 
the personages of M. Perrens’ history, 
but it has served mostly to confirm the 
justice of his earlier conclusions. Exception 
was taken to the pessimistic views of the 
historian ; but our fresh information tends 
distinctly to darken rather than relieve the 
picture, and to emphasise the soundness of 
his old opinion—that when Florence ceased 
to be free she ceased to have a history 
worth recording. Nevertheless, the ashes 
of her wonted fires glowed long and 
brightly, and the tale of their extinction is 
replete with vivid interest. 

The volume now offered us in a translation 
deals only with thp first half of the century 
of decay, but from the dramatic point of 
view it is really the denouement of the 
tragedy; for Florentine liberty did not 
survive the greatest of the Medici. The 
deferential Gosimo’s adroit diplomacy 
abroad, and his multifarious ana silent 
processes of corruption at home, are most 
ably sketched, as are the more openly 
murderous practices of Lorenzo. We 
have admirable pictures of both men, 
but that of Oosimo is at once the 
stronger and the more subtle. Its excellence 
is really remarkable, because that M. Perrens 
sees his subject through the angry eyes of 
a patriotic Florentine. He certainly calls 
him many hard names, but his just historical 
sense makes him supply the antidote to 
his own invective. He admits that the 
Florentines were weary of liberty, or at 
least preferred peaceful slavery to the 
agitations of freedom; and past master in 
deception and hypocrisy though Oosimo was, 
ruthless though ne was (in his quiet way) 
as the wolf of Padua himself, and seif¬ 
seeking as the worst of the Visconti, at any 
rate he gave Florence peace. M. Perrens 
admits, too, that he represented a real party 
in tho slate, that he made it his business 
(whatever were his motives) to promote the 


growing taste for art, and that he stimulated 
and sustained the tottering commerce of the 
town. His munificence in architectural 
matters is easily explained, for it promised 
immediate and tangible return; but his 
patronage was not confined to architecture, 
it was extended to fields where no returns 
seemed forthcoming, and fields to which 
by education and character he was himself 
a stranger. Unlike Lorenzo, he was 
not, in any true sense, a scholar, an 
artist, or a critic. But, without being 
a scholar, he had a welcome for all 
scholars; though not a bookman, he was a 
friend of literature; and, without any special 
feeling for art, he was a great patron of 
artists. It is unfortunately impossible to 
follow M. Perrens in his brilliant survey of 
his reign, for Oosimo reigned no less truly, 
if for a shorter time, than Augustus; nor 
of the reign of that less able but more 
brilliant grandson, who has come down to 
posterity as “ the magnificent.” M. Perrens 
thinks that too much has been made of 
this title, in which he may be right; but 
we think he is wrong in so steadily belittling 
the man who bore it. He even sneers at 
the splendid and sagacious oourage that 

f rompted the famous visit to his enemy 
'erdmand. One may point out, too, that 
sobriquets like il magnifico, though they 
were given to many, adhered to few. 
There were other conquerors besides our 
Norman William, other Caesars called great 
besides Charlemagne. Such titles were 
frequently assigned by contemporaries, but 
we may think only confirmed by posterity 
when they were recognised to be specially 
appropriate. Surely, if Lorenzo had no 
other virtue, he did possess Aristotelian 
“ magnificence.” 

We regret to say that this translation 
exhibits a strange want of familiarity with 
the English idiom. M. Perrens is in 
some respects a French Macaulay, and 
his nervous and staocato sentences 
are full of pitfalls for the trans¬ 
lator. But such phrases as “ Counsel 
rained,” “ Lorenzo felt himself too young 
to commence master at once,” “ nature had 
not make him to captivate,” are unpardon- 
ably bad English, though intelligible. 
When, however, we read of the Magnifico 
that “ his bearing may have been majestic, 
but he made it common by his exuberant 
gestures, and did not mend it by his 
magnificent clothes,” it becomes necessary 
to retranslate the passage into French before 
we can oome at its meaning. The spelling 
of the proper names, too, is governed by 
no rational principle whatever. Pope 
Eugeni us is familiarly anglicised as Eugene, 
but Alfonso remains in the Spanish-Latin 
form of Alphonsus, Ferdinand becoming 
Ferrante, and Galeazzo being Frenchified 
into Galeaz. 

In the new volume of the “History of 
the Nations,” the authoress has battled 
manfully with a Herculean task. Shortly 
to set out in an orderly and appetising nar¬ 
rative the tangled history of a single Dalian 
republic is exceedingly difficult. She has 
been required to do this for five: for Lucca, 
Siena, Florence, Pisa, and Genoa, and to 
run all their records into one little volume. 
As a result, she has no space to give those 


piquant details which clothe and vivify the 
dry bones of history, or to discuss those 
fascinating questions which lie at its root. 
She has thus adopted (she has no room to 
examine) the theory “ that the Communes 
were not the lineal descendants of the 
Roman municipia.” This, of course, is true 
of Lombardy and Tuscany, in this sense: 
that the existing Roman machinery was 
swept away by the barbarian irruption, 
and did not maintain itself as it did in 
parts of Southern Italy, in Greek towns 
like Amalfi, and in the Roman Aquitania. 
But though much was lost, the “ most 
living monument of Roman greatness,” the 
Roman law survived. As soon as the in¬ 
vasion gets beyond the stage of plunder 
and violence, it reappears, as the patrimony 
and possession of the subject popula¬ 
tions. Where the need and opportunity 
of urban life arises, the creatures of the 
Roman law arise too — the Municipality 
reappears as the Commune, the Scholae re¬ 
appear as the Arti. The authoress of 
the present volume does not take this view; 
but the matter is a debateable one, 
and generally her statements are little 
open to question. We must all agree that 
the Italian Republics “ yielded original and 
splendid social results, and that the Com¬ 
mune itself, with its passionate partisanship 
and its long struggles to win and keep its 
independence, is an unit of fascinating 
individuality and force.” Florence, of 
course, dominates the book; and the 
authoress has skilfully outlined that career 
of feverish unrest which made Dante liken 
her to 

“ qnella informs 

Che non puo trovar poaa in su le piume 

Ma con dar volta soo dolore scherma,” 

and which continued throughout the four* 
teenth century, and further, until she sank 
into the ignoble comfort of the Medicean 
servitude. The great part played by Fisa 
and Genoa in the East, and their dealings 
with the Greek Caesars, might with advan¬ 
tage be more fully developed, but the 
inexorable necessity of keeping room enough 
for Florence is the obvious excuse for such 
shortcomings. A few errors, chiefly due, 
it would seem, to taking over the loose 
phrasing of old authorities, should be 
amended in a second edition. Florence 
should not be described as “ situated 
midway between the Mediterranean coast 
and Rome.” The Saracen foes of Fisa and 
Genoa, who raided the Italian coasts and 
even plundered Burgundian abbeys, were 
not “ Fagans.” The King of Castile, who 
asked Engenius III. to preach a crusade 
against the Moors of Almeria, cannot by 
any streteh of licenoe be called “ the Visi¬ 
goth king of Spain.” The short chapter 
on art and architecture might well be 
re-written, as it is very incomplete, the 
name of Andrea del Sarto not being even 
mentioned. The frescoes in the Brancaoci 
Chapel, in the Carmine, are erroneously 
described as “ almost entirely by the hand 
of Masaccio,” the greater part being by 
Masolino and Filippino Lippi. There is an 
odd statement that the earliest of the three 
styles of architecture in Italy prior to the 
Renaissance was “ the Lombard,” meaning 
the style of building common during the 
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Langobard dominion. This should be recon* 
sidered, or at least explained; for the basi¬ 
licas built under the Lombard princes are not 
distinctive, but both in their structure and 
in their ornament, and even in their inter¬ 
laced Btonework (for which a Celtio origin 
has been rashly assumed), they are essentially 
Byzantine. The illustrations are no great 
matter, either as to choice or execution—the 
best being taken from medals figured in 
JuliusFriedlander’s ifofom'acAjrt Schaumilnzen 
dei funfzehnten Jahrhunderts. Among these 
are interesting likenesses of Cosimo, of Leo X., 
of the great oondottiere Francesco Sforza, 
and of Aeneas Piccolomini. The book is on 
the whole extremely well written; but it 
would be well if, on a revision, such 
eccentricities as “ consternated” and “ made 
his last apparition” should give place to 
their workaday English equivalents. 

Reginald Hughes. 


The Voyage of the “Nyanza.” By T. Gumming 

Dewar. (Blackwoods.) 

From July 1887 to July 1890, Capt. Dewar 
sailed the main in his schooner yacht the 
Nyanza of 131 tons register, and he tells his 
tale of adventures by land and sea with 
manly and simple directness. From island to 
island in squally and tempestuous weather 
the master mariner pursued his voyage, 
anchoring at times in creeks and harbours 
never before visited by sailing yacht or 
pleasure craft, and landing on surf-beaten 
and rock-bound coasts in the Atlantic and 
South Pacific Oceans. The names of many 
of the islands and places would be a test 
of knowledge of geography. Who can fix 
aright Palma, Fernando Noronha, Port 
Madryn, Molyneux Sound, Mollendo, Easter 
Island, Papeete, Mallicollo, Erromango, 
the Bonin Islands, Tarenskei, Legiep, and 
the fatal island of Ponapi ? Perhaps not 
Mr. B. L. Stevenson himself, when he and 
the author foregathered in the Marquesas in 
August 1888, and when it is to be hoped 
that Capt. Dewar imparted to him his un¬ 
favourable opinion of the beam and stability 
of the yacht Casco, which then carried “ the 
master of Ballantrae ” and his family and 
fortunes. 

Even when he leaves his yacht in 
harbour, Captain Dewar is fortunate in his 
search for places and people of interest. 
A Swiss and Welsh colony, led out from 
countries not previously noted for swarming 
or expansion, gave evidences of prosperity 
and increase. Oolonia Suiza has been in 
existence for twenty-six years; and though 
the colonists by domicile and birth have 
become Uruguayan citizens, they have pre¬ 
served their natural characteristics and 
language. Of the other at Chupat, con¬ 
taining 2300 Welsh inhabitants, so good an 
account could not be given; but there 
appeared to be a promise of success in the 
future. The railway which ran from Port 
Madryn to Trelew, as if in mockery of the 
penury of the inhabitants, provided only 
Pullman cars of a highly ornate character 
for the transit of the struggling colonists. 
The origin of the settlement is curious. In 
1865, certain emigrants arrived at Chupat 
with the object of founding a colony where, 


nothing but the Welsh language should be 
spoken, and where they would be compelled 
to associate solely with members of 
their own nationality. The venture, as was 
natural, at first failed, and the colony was 
abandoned in 1867; but in 1871 the sur¬ 
vivors and others returned, and by the aid 
of reinforcements from Wales they have 
established themselves firmly on the soil, 
and are at any rate living, if not thriving, 
on its fruits. 

The passage of the Straits of Magellan 
is at all times intricate and dangerous; and 
the log of the Nyanza records day by day 
storms, head winds, dragging of anchors, 
delay, disappointments, almost famine, 
until, after sixty-three days spent in battling 
against wind and tides, the open sea was at 
last attained. Although the west coast of 
South America is not altogether unknown, 
and the trade therewith considerable, it does 
not happen to many travellers to visit Lake 
Titicoca and embark on board the steamers 
which, built in England and carried by 
mules over passes 14,000 feet high to the 
feet of Sorsta and Illimani, now ply from 
point to point across the island-studded and 
reed-grown waters. 

The interest which Bolivia arouses in 
foreign nations appeared to Captain Dewar 
to be remarkable, when he discovered that 
the European population of La Paz 
amounted to eighty persons, and that every 
European nation except Great Britain was 
represented by diplomatic officers. 

The year from 1888 to 1889 was spent in 
voyaging among the less known islands that 
lie south of the equator, working south and 
then westward as far as New Caledonia, 
then north-east to Honolulu, and back to 
San Francisco. After a short delay to refit 
and ship a new crew, again the sturdy vessel 
wound in and around theLadrones and Bonin 
Isles, and was docked for the last time in Kobe 
harbour. The tale of such a voyage told by 
the author requires little embellishment of 
style to render it interesting : the narrative 
sails onward with the accuracy of a log¬ 
book and the actuality of Defoe. 

Few eyes have seen those mysterious 
images hewn out of the hard gray stone 
of the crater at Otuitu on Easter Island; 
monstrous, uncouth, huge, sculptured by a 
people who have left no trace or record save 
that they wrought and. laboured anddeparted. 
During two years no vessel had visited 
the island; and Captain Dewar himself found 
the greatest difficulty in rejoining the 
Nyanza after he had landed, though he had 
every assistance given him by the hospitable 
and gentle islanders. It would be too long 
a task to give more than an outline of the 
voyage or to cull more than one or two of 
the author’s stories. But one must sym¬ 
pathise with the cook who plump and small 
was being lovingly and violently invited to 
stay at Mallicollo, and was only saved from 
the importunity of the natives by a false 
promise to return and remain with them on 
the morrow; and yet both Catholic and 
Presbyterian missions have been long estab¬ 
lished on the islands. 

Nowadays a book of travel without some 
account of Japan is a rarity. But the usual 
track to Kobe does not lie from the 
Bonin Islands westward; nor do travellers 


rain theft first impressions of Japanese life 
from the inhabitants of such very English 
named places as Port Lloyd and Peel Island; 
nor is it a matter of general knowledge that 
a flourishing Japanese colony exists in these 
islands. It is to such voyagers as Captain 
Dewar that we owe much : they stir up our 
stagnant political geography, and force us to 
scrutinise maps, when they tell us the story 
of the original oolony of one Englishman, 
one Dane, two Americans, and fifteen 
Sandwich Islanders who in 1830 sought 
British protection but never actually ob¬ 
tained it, and whose descendants still existed 
in 1878 when the claim of the Japanese 
Government to the islands was admitted by 
the imperial authorities. The author’s stay 
in Japan itself was short; but the season, 
the late autumn, was wet and unsuited for 
long and unpleasant jinricksha journeys. 
Still, he traversed the north island to distant 
Piritori, and made acquaintance with Penri, 
an Ainu chief. But of the people and the 
country is it not written in the chronicles 
of Miss Isabella Bird ? 

"While his yacht was refitting at Kobe, 
Capt. Dewar, tired of inaction, runs home to 
England, and is back again by May to start 
for the summer season in Kamschatka. 
After some ineffectual bear-hunting and 
sleighing, he turns his prow once again 
southward. As events are recorded from 
day to day in this last voyage a feeling 
presses on the reader that all is not well, 
and that disaster is at hand. To the Mar¬ 
shall Islands, through shoals and coral 
heads, the Nyanza safely sails, but clouds 
are gathering; on board there is distrust 
and discontent, and, what is worse, the 
murmurings of mutiny. Early one morning 
the fateful island of Ponapi is sighted above 
the horizon. The breeze was light, and 
throughout the day but little progress was 
made. The night was fine ana dear; but 
suddenly at dawn a grating shock awoke 
the master and told him thnt bis yacht was 
ashore on a coral reef, and ivjs beating out 
her life as heavy seas broke over her. 
There was but little doubt from the first 
that the Nyanza was doomed to destruction. 
Efforts were made to save her, but without 
avail. Some few of the treasures collected 
during three years were secured. A remnant 
survived the wreck of the vessel and its 
plunder by the natives. 

It is a sad and melancholy ending to a 
voyage bravely undertaken and bravely 
carried out. Our sympathy must be given 
to the owner, whose little craft, after over¬ 
coming the assaults of wind and wave, was 
cast away on a distant island by cu lpa ble 
navigation or with deliberate intent. What 
other islands he would have visited or into 
what comers of the earth he would have 
pried Captain Dewar does not disclose, but 
his record of the three years he spent on 
board the Nyanza, as now published, iB an 
admirable work. The comfort of the reader 
is not neglected ; the type, the paper, the 
illustrations, the index, and the appendices 
are of the best. The story of the voyages 
and the untimely fate of the little vessel is 
set in a frame worthy of her prowess. 

S. McCalmont Hill. 
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The Victorian Age of English Literature. By 

Mrs. Oliphant and F. B. Oliphant, B.A. 

In 2 vols. (Percival.) 

On opening Mrs. Oliphant’s Victorian Age of 
English Literature , I chanced to find myself 
at page 196 of volume ii. At the top of 
the page I read:— 

“ The band which remains of what we may 
call the morning time of the Victorian age is 
naturally now few in number; and a writer, 
who herself is a member of it, finds some 
difficulty in entering fully into a critical notice 
of her contemporaries, in which her own place 
can only be indicated.” 

Next, I read an appreciation of Mr. 
George Meredith, in three sentences (one of 
them containing a flagrant error in ele¬ 
mentary grammar), and I learnt that— 
“Were his books subjected to a process of 
compression, and his sentences unwound from 
the extraordinary convolution of words in which 
he shows an increasing inclination to wrap up 
his meaning, the ordinary public would be in a 
better condition to understand and appreciate 
the high qualities with whioh the leaders of 
literary opinion have always accredited this 
remarkable writer.” 

Then, still on the same page, I read the 
first two sentences of a somewhat gushing 
eulogy of Mr. George Macdonald, “ also a 
novelist who has missed the very widest 
circle of readers.” The italics are mine. 
I only wish to indicate the easy transition 
from Mr. George Meredith to Mr. George 
Macdonald. It is a little difficult to com¬ 
ment adequately on such a specimen page. 
But perhn ps comment is scarcely necessary. 

That t'.ris is only a fair specimen, it may 
be well to show by a few quotations. A 
novelist should have something worth saying 
about novelists : here are two sentences 
from the account of George Eliot. They 
refer to the circumstances under which 
Amos Barton was written, at Lewes’s 
suggestion. 

“ One can understand something of the 
feelings of the excited man who had set this 
dutiful but cumbrous machinery to work, with 
high hopos indeed, but no knowledge whether 
the result would be a mass of chopped hay, 
straw, and stubble, or some great work which 
the world would not willingly let die. He is 
neither a sympathetic nor a delightful character 
in himself, yet a certain excitement of feeling 
is generated within us, half against our will, as 
we think of his return, of the woman coming to 
meet him, pale with the day’s seclusion and 
hard work, with the thrill of production about 
her, and the still stronger thrill of half-deepair¬ 
ing alarm, lest her critic should think nothing 
of it, putting the sheets of manusoript into his 
hand.” 

Is this criticism, we may ask, or is it (to 
use the permissible word) chatter ? Turn¬ 
ing to another part of the book, I find this 
set down about George Borrow : 

“ He was one of the Free Lances of literature, 
master of a sparkling and picturesque style, as 
of an adventurous and roving temper, by stress 
of nature, and produced one of the most charm¬ 
ing of discursive books of travel, as it might 
be by chance, with few traditions or prognostics 
in his favour. . . . Lavengro, a partly auto¬ 
biographical work, in which the wild people 
with whom he had identified himself play the 
chief part, it being the story of a gentleman 
who joins these wandering tribes —Romany Rye, 
a gipsy story, Romano Lavo-Lil, a dictionary 
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of the gipsy language, show by their names 
alone the character of the works.” 

This, certainly, is an attempt at criticism, 
yet scarcely a fortunate one, or scarcely ex¬ 
pressed in the happiest manner. Of another 
writer, very different indeed from George 
Borrow, yet almost as difficult to classify, 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, we are told (it is of 
The Angel in the House that Mrs. Oliphant is 
speaking): 

“The result was a very charming volume of 
smoothly-flowing verse, which has given him a 
peculiar but distinct niche among the poets of 
nis generation. Later work has shown that he 
has command of other notes than those of the 
Epithalamium; but the Marriage song will 
still and always be his chief distinction.” 

A more hopelessly uncritical, a more heed¬ 
lessly unjust, remark could not possibly be 
made. That it but echoes the opinion of 
the crowd—the vague hearsay of the ignorant 
and the undiscriminating—is, if some ex¬ 
planation, no excuse. A critic and a historian 
of literature is expected to discriminate— 
expected, at least, to consider; and no one 
who took the trouble to consider could, I 
hope, overlook the significance and the 
importance of Mr. Patmore’s really charac¬ 
teristic work, The Unknown Eros, the work, 
certainly, by which he appeals to the future, 
if not to the present. 

Let us look at Mrs. Oliphant’s treatment 
of yet another writer, Mr. Herbert Spencer: 

“ Since their original oublication, these books 
have been, one and all, reissued in various 
editions, no works on so profound a subject 
having probably ever attained such a popularity 
as has been accorded to the writings of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. This is the more remarkable, 
as Mr. Spencer is by no means an easy writer 
to comprehend; his course of reasoning is in¬ 
deed clear to those who can see and follow it, 
but his language is apt to be extremely tech¬ 
nical, and the uninstructed have often to pause 
over each word and weigh its meaning before 
they can make head or tail of his propositions. 
But this is the lot of many of us if we venture 
upon any kind of philosophical reading.” 

This last remark is very cogently confirmed 
by an amazing footnote to the next page 

“ With a profound conviction of our own 
ignorance of the lofty subjects we are here 
obliged to deal with, it occurs to us that some 
of our equally uninstructed brethren may per¬ 
haps confuse sociology with socialism. We 
would venture to remind such readers, if there 
be any such, that Mr. Spencer has always been 
the consistent champion of individual rights.” 

"Who, then, are the readers to whom Mrs. 
Oliphant expects to appeal—the readers 
for whose benefit she explains that sociology 
does not mean socialism ? No doubt Mrs. 
Oliphant ought to know her own public; 
but we should have thought that a public, 
so densely ignorant as not to know the 
difference between sociology and socialism, 
simply did not exist. 

But Mrs. Oliphant, all through the course 
of the book, seems to find a positive delight 
in “giving herself away.” Of Maui, she 
tells us: 

“It is as delicate and perfect in art as was 
the prose romance of Esmond, which had 
appeared a few years before. There is, of 
course, no other analogy between these two works “ 

Again, I venture on the luxury of italics. 


Here, however, is a sentence, on the Book of 
Snobs, which can speak for itself: 

“ It is difficult to form an accurate judgment 
of this singular production ; taken merely as 
a piece of humorous writing, it approaches the 
sublime; but we doubt whether, on the whole, 
it adds much to Thackeray’s reputation.” 

The sentence not merely speaks for itself; 
with the alteration of a name, it passes not 
too severe a judgment on the book in which 
it appears. It is difficult to form an accurate 
judgment of this singular production; taken 
merely as a piece of humorous writing, it 
approaches the sublime; but we doubt 
whether, on the whole, it adds much to Mrs. 
Oliphant’s reputation. 

Arthur Symons. 


THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. 

The Youth of the Duchess of Angouleme. By 
Imbert de Saint- Amand. Translated by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. (Hutchinson.) 
The Duchess of Angouleme and the Two Re¬ 
storations. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by James Davis. (Hutchinson.) 

“ All ye that pass by behold and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow ”— 
such, in its Latin form, is the inscription on 
the grave of the Duchess of Angouleme; 
and surely few human lives have been from 
dawn to sunset so overshadowed. Her very 
birth was a disappointment. The Dauphin 
and Marie Antoinette had been married and 
childless for considerably over eight years 
when she came into the world, and everyone 
had naturally hoped that the firstborn would 
be an heir to the throne. Then, while yet the 
merest child, she became an actor—one may 
almost say a foremost actor—in some of 
the most terrible scenes in modern history. 
She was not eleven years old on October 6, 
1789, when she stepped out, holding her 
mother’s hand, on to the great balcony at 
Versailles, and fronted the bloodthirsty mob 
below; and she remembered, in after years, 
how cold her mother’s hand had been. Before 
her seventeenth birthday, she had seen men 
butchered before her eyes; had known the 
poignant anxieties of the flight toVarennes; 
had lost by the guillotine her father, her 
mother, the saintly aunt who took her 
mother’s place; had heard her brother, in 
the prison room below her own, singing the 
ribald songs he had been taught by his 
infamous gaoler; had known that that 
brother was being slowly tortured and 
neglected to death—body and soul—within 
a few feet of her, and yet had never obtained 
permission to see and comfort him; had been 
subjected to every kind of indignity and 
insult; had spent more than three years of 
her brief life in prison. 

Nor, though she had then indeed drunk 
the bitterest draughts in her cup of sorrow, 
did the cup yet pass from her lips. The 
Austrian court, to which she was handed 
over in December 1795, kept her in what 
was really an honourable sort of durance 
for over three years, trying, vory vainly, in 
pursuance of its own selfish designs, to 
make her forget she was a Frenchwoman, 
and compel her to marry against her will. 
Her uncle, afterwards Louis XVIII., when 
she was at last suffered to rejoin him, occu- 
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pied no better position than that of an 
exile living on the precarious hospitality of 
Busaia. In 1814 there came indeed a 
gleam of joy. The monarchy was restored 
with every demonstration of loyalty, and 
she re-entered France. But to a woman 
of her unswerving rectitude, how terrible 
the disillusion when all vows of fealty and 
service proved to be but as dust in the 
balance on the return of Napoleon from 
Elba ! “ I don’t ask you for any oaths,” 
she said bitterly to the traitor generals at 
Bordeaux, when she had striven, with 
undaunted courage, to keep the troops to 
their duty and organise resistance against 
the usurper—“I don’t ask for any oaths, 

I have heard oaths enough. I will have 
no more.” Then came exile again during 
the Hundred Days, and afterwards a sadder, 
and even more ill-starred Bestoration, with 
the assassination of her cousin and brother- 
in-law, the heir to the throne, for one of its 
incidents, and the final catastrophe of 1830. 
And so a third time she was driven 
from France, and, dying on October 19, 
1851, was laid in alien earth at Frohsdorf. 
Of her seventy-three years of life, more 
than three had been Bpent in actual im¬ 
prisonment, and nearly forty in exile 
from the land which, for all its wrongs to 
her and hers, she loved most deeply. 

None but a character of iron strength could 
have borne, uncrushed, the sorrows of her 
girlhood. OnAugust29,1798,LouisXVIII.’s 
representative at Vienna wrote to him: 

“ It is part of my duty, Sire, to inform you 
that Madame is very decided in character, very 
thoughtful, and very firm in any determination 
she has thought it right to adopt. She has 
very settled opinions respecting several persons; 
she will never like any Dut those she respects.” 

Such was the record of her when she was 
twenty. Thus she remained: unshaken, 
undaunted, staunch in her religious and 
monarchical convictions to the end. It 
seemed as if the fires through which she 
had passed had burned out of her anything 
like affectation or frivolity or sentimen¬ 
talism, nav, nearly all the lighter graces and 
charm of womanhood, leaving only the 
simpler, austerer virtues. “ She was the 
most loyal of gentlemen,” said one who 
had known her, “and never uttered an 
untruth.” And yet in her devotion to the 
memory of those she loved and had 
lost so terribly, and in her unswerving 
rectitude of act and motive, she was a true 
woman. There is something feminine, too, 
and very touching, in the record that during 
the days of her splendour at the Tuileries 
she was wont to rise quite early and arrange 
her room as she had been taught to do by 
her loved aunt in the horrible old prison 
days at the Temple. 

The account she has left of those dark 
days is like herself: simple, unaffected, 
sincere, and admirable in taste and temper. 
It speaks of sorrow literally too deep for 
tears, but does so altogether without 
hysterics or exaggeration. The style is in 
marked constrast to that of the]contem¬ 
porary writers, as Madame Boland, who, 
drawing their inspiration from Bousseau, 
were oratorical and easily declamatory. 
And, it may be added, “ the moral’s truth 
tells simpler so.” 


M. de Saint-Amand in these two volumes 
brings down the story of the Duchess’s life 
to the year 1816, that is, to the first year 
of the Second Bestoration. He has per¬ 
formed his task well; the books are most 
interesting books, and worthy, if it be not 
invidious to say so, of a more artistic ren¬ 
dering into English. My only objection 
would be that in the latter volume he dwells 
at unnecessary length on matters—as the 
execution of Ney ana the escape of the Count 
de Lavalette—which may fairly be regarded 
as irrelevant. Nor has he, I venture to 
think, done full justice to the Duchess of 
Angouleme’s position, in considering the 
question whether she ought or ought not 
to have interfered on behalf of these two 
men. But such are trifles. The books, as 
I have said, are good books. 

Fbank T. Mabzials. 


HEW NOVELS. 


The Tower of Taddeo. By Ouida. In 3 vols. 
(Heinemann.) 

A Woman in Ten Thousand. By Ferrol 
Vance. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Roy of Roy's Court. By William Westall. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Zero the Slaver. By Lawrence Fletcher. 
(Cassells.) 

Singularly Deluded. By the Author of 
“ Ideala.” (Blackwoods.) 
bsolutely True. By Irving Montagu. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Dick or the Doctor ? By Bex Baynor. 
(Digby & Long.) 

Jane Field. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Osgood, 
McHvaine & Co.) 

Ecstacy. By Louis Oouperus, translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos and John Gray. 
(Henry.) 

Colette. By Philippe Saint Hilaire. 
“ Pseudonym Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

One of the shortest and by no means the 
least artistic of Ouida’s short stories tells of 
Lula, a Tuscan maiden, who, that she might 
obtain a black gown for her marriage cere¬ 
mony, relinquished a piping bullfinch, in 
which her affections were much fixed, to 
a scheming pedlar, Pietro. It was a luck¬ 
less transaction. Zi-Zi, the affectionate little 
bird, dies of a broken heart; the girl who 
had bartered it as the price of her vanity 
nevers recovers from the shock of its death, 
and a year later she perishes in child-birth. 
In The Tower of Taddeo , Ouida has taken the 
materials of which she made such good use 
in writing “ The Bullfinch,” has re-mixed 
them, so to speak, and elaborated them into 
a three-volume novel. Francesco Ardiglione 
stands in the place of Pietro, and a unique 
manuscript of Dante—a codex which the 
poet himself might have written—in that of 
the bullfinch. Vestuccio is Pietro working 
on a somewhat larger scale. He tempts the 
unhappy bibliophile so that in the end he 
sacrifices all he held sacred, his home in 
the Tower of Taddeo, the dearly loved 
books treasured there, and his Madonna¬ 
like daughter, Beldia, in order to secure 
this one possession after which his soul 
lusted; for Francesco Ardiglione, full of 


learning and book-lore, the scion of a noble 
Tuscan nouse, is no better proof against the 
allurement of a much-coveted bauble than 
is the simple Lula. But although we have 
already seen the frame of Ouida’s latest 
novel, it must not be supposed that The 
Tower of Taddeo is in any sense lacking in 
freshness and directness. Ouida occa¬ 
sionally becomes strident in her denuncia¬ 
tion of the materialism of modem Italy; 
but apart from this, there is a sweet 
reasonableness about this novel, a quality 
which has not always characterised this 
writer’s style. The Tower of Taddeo lacks 
those more obvious attractions for the 
general reader which such stories as Under 
Two Flags, Held in Bondage, and Moths pos¬ 
sessed; but, as a work of art, the book 
certainly does not fall behind anything that 
Ouida has previously published, in that she 
has breathed into her work and not upon 
it: thought has germinated performance. 

In A Woman of Ten Thousand we have a 
novel of incident which succeeds in sustain¬ 
ing our interest from beginning to end. 
We are hurried from one situation to 
another. We have scarcely opened the 
book before one of its characters is crushed 
into a shapeless mass by a ruthless mill¬ 
wheel ; this is quickly followed by a railway 
accident; and afterwards, at intervals, all 
manner of horrors befall the hapless indivi¬ 
duals who masquerade before us; until at 
last Honor Stedworth, the heroine of the 
tale, nearly loses her life in a blizzard. 
Still, the book is not actually melodramatic 
—the author just succeeds in avoiding this 
reproach; and although his method is 
strictly conventional, he is not lacking in a 
certain measure of manipulative skill. Now 
and again he loses his grip, and then the 
tale degenerates into flabbiness. Bobert 
Lyndhurst is a sufficiently commonplace vil¬ 
lain. His teeth gleam, his eyes are closely set 
together, he divulges his villainy to a friend. 
While he is utterly indifferent to his 
beautiful wife, he is madly devoted to his 
child; and when it is stricken with diphtheria 
becomes a hero in its service, performing upon 
it that delicate operation of tracheotomy in 
which the mouth takes the place of a tube. 
But even in this he is doomed to be con¬ 
ventional, since Bobert Grenfell in A Human 
Document has already performed a like heroic 
experiment. The name of Mr. Mallock’s 
hero reminds one that Ferrol Vance has 
been careless enough - to confuse Balph 
Stedworth with his brother Bobert. Apart 
from cavilling, it must be said that the 
author of A Woman in Ten Thousand has a 
genuine narrative gift. If this be a first 
novel it shows noMttle promise. There is 
much to admire and more to condone, but 
the character of Honor Stedworth is a 
delightful creation and goes far to justify 
the story. 

Roy of Roy's Court is one of those 
tales which serve excellently to fill the 
columns of a magazine for boys. It is just 
such a story as Captain Marryat might 
have written; it bristles with adventures, 
with the hair-breadth scapes which formed 
the staple of that gallant author’s stock-in- 
trade. Of courso, while writers liavo tho 
stomach to write this kind of thi:i:r, and 
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readers the good digestion to enjoy the fare 
provided, nothing is to be said. But it is 
questionable whether in these dayB it is wise 
to foster in the juvenile mind the insane 
belief that one Englishman is worth ten 
Frenchmen for fighting purposes, seeing that 
the sedulous inculcation of this ridiculous 
fallacy has surely bred that attitude of con¬ 
fident acquiescence in the inadequacy of our 
defences, out of which we are certain, sooner 
or later, to be rudely awakened. Perhaps 
this is taking a piece of more or less 
admirable footing too seriously. A jumble 
of impossibilities, Mr. Wes tail’s tale is 
neither better nor worse than its prototypes; 
but having Marryat and Cooper, it is some¬ 
what surprising that more of this kind of 
thing is wanted. 

It is one thing to invent; it is quite 
another to infringe a patent. Mr. Lawrence 
Fletcher’s romance of Equatorial Africa has 
all the faults and some of the virtues of 
the class of stories to which it belongs. 
“ Travellers pe’er did lie, though fools at 
home condemn themand the eapacity to 
spin yarns of Zero the Slaver kind, orally, is 
unfortunately only too common, as many a 
poor creature who has found himself cornered 
by the determined raconteur during a railway 
journey, round the bush-fire, or other place 
which left no opening for escape, has learned 
to his cost. There is no lack of cleverness 
and ingenuity about this tale; but to 
dignify a coarsely made bit of machinery, 
of which the cranks and chains, the wheels 
and pulleys are exposed to view, as an 
inspired effort of the imagination, is simply 
to show an utter misconception of the 
nature and quality of imaginative art. In 
this case the old properties are paraded, and 
their attractions enforced by the addition of 
some “ new and original ” features. Among 
these there is a certain snake “ Apollyon, 
of which it is reassuring to be told there 
was only one in existence, which had been 
taught to follow a trail and fix itself upon 
any person of whom it had been given 
scent. After this a monster who feeds his 
bloodhounds on babies, and jaguars 
trained to fight under orders, are common¬ 
places. But Mr. Fletcher has evidently so 
poor an opinion of the intelligence of his 
readers, that he does not even pay them the 
compliment of overhauling his concatenation 
of nightmares, so as to give the whole some 
kind of consistency. It would seem that it 
was in the nature of an after-thought to 
make Lady Drelincourt and her son, who 
had been foully murdered by Zero, appear in 
Equatoria. An excellent device of its kind; 
but the author forgets that he gave us no hint 
that their bodies were spirited away after 
their death. On the other hand, we are tacitly 
promised that Kenyon shall get back the 
wife Zero had abducted; but in this we are 
baulked of satisfaction. It is not unfair to 
add that the English is as slipshod and 
unsatisfactory as the construction; a man 
who describes dogs as “ the canine element ” 
is not to be forgiven. Though the obvious 
absurdities of this tale will render it un¬ 
palatable to men and women of ordinary 
culture, there is excellent meat and drink 
here for thousands of readers. 

I have not read Ideala, but I have the 
assurance of a sound critic that it was not 


without promise. If this be so, then, as 
it seems to me, that promise has not been 
fulfilled in the author’s second excursion 
into fiction. Singularly Deluded is common¬ 
place to the last degree. It begins with 
some fairly good landscape description, and 
ends with a well-delivered satire upon the 
ineptitude of our police and the imper¬ 
fections of the Bystem by which they are 
controlled. But the adventures of a young 
woman, chasing round the world a man 
she wrongly supposes to be a demented 
and runaway husband, are not in the least 
amusing. We are in the secret from the 
first. Again, we are asked to accept as the 
type of a young gentlewoman a person who 
uses the old-fashioned title “ Sir ” in 
addressing the men among whom chance 
throws her, and who gives away sovereigns 
like rain to hall porters. The crudities and 
solecisms of Singularly Deluded are not 
redeemed by wit or humour of any kind; 
the author should try a long course of du 
Boisgobey and Gaboriau before he essays 
again to write a story of mystification. 

Although its conventionality is of the 
most shameless kind, Absolutely True does 
at least succeed in interesting. Still, it may 
be questioned whether Dickens has not 
given us enough of tho “ shabby-genteel ” 
life, with its concomitants of detectives and 
burglars masquerading as men of fashion, 
to last for a century. This tale is modelled 
throughout on the works of the author 
of Our Mutual Friend. Still, despite its 
inconsequence, its glaring inconsistencies, 
there is a certain vivacity and “ go ” about 
Mr. Irving Montagu’s novel which induce 
a charitable attitude toward its faults; 
while it offends our sensibilities, we shall 
be bound to admit that its tone, apart from 
its literary and its social tone, is unexcep¬ 
tional. Mr. Montagu arranges his situations 
skilfully, and his surprises are not absolutely 
discounted before they come off.” TTis 
illustrations are very unequal, but his art 
keeps pace with his literary achievement. 

The Australian story, which goes by the 
name of Dick or Doctor ? has little value 
as a book of fiction; as literature it has 
less. If the author supposes that the 
sayings and doings of the boys which fill 
seven-eighths of the volume are anything 
short of weariness to the flesh, he is greatly 
mistaken; while a writer who speaks of 
blood as “the vital fluid,” a doctor as “ a 
medico,” a conversation as “a confab,” 
women as “ the fair sex,” clothes as “ in¬ 
teguments,” who names his characters by 
tell-tale surnames—a gentleman who has 
speculated successfully in gold reef is Gold- 
ridge, and two elderly spinsters are Miss 
Fish fi rst and Miss Topshelf respectively— 
puts himself out of court. Mr. Bex Baynor 
also sees fit to apostrophise his characters; 
and, indeed, he does all those things that a 
novelist ought not to do, and leaves undone 
all those tilings that he should do. It 
must be allowed, however, that he lets in 
some light on the eccentricities of colonial 
life; and his domesticated Australian family, 
Goldridge, introduce us to the fauna of the 
country—its bees, its leeches, its ’possums 
up gum trees, its bull-dog ants, its cray¬ 
fish, and all the rest of them. 


The patience and charity of the meekest 
of men would be sorely tried by the six 
novels that have just passed under review. 
Not one of them has an artistic right to exist; 
not one is a freshly drawn study from life 
and nature, much less an inspiration re¬ 
sulting from the assimilation of such study. 
One and all are rechauffes of old themes: 
stories based on other stories, threadbare 
situations and settings rather than freeh- 
life-problems, with fresh surroundings 
freshly presented. It is work like the fore¬ 
going that causes serious men to eschew 
novel reading, and to treat fiction, which is 
really the highest form of prose literature, 
with contempt. Such a novel as Jane Field, 
however, brings us back to legitimate work. 
Its author, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, has been 
called a disciple of Mr. Howells’s; she 
probably stands half way between that 
writer and Hawthorne. Jane Field is a 
naturalistic study of a small New England 
community, and a clever study it is. The 
dialogue has quality. The dialect has 
evidently been taken direct from the life ; 
it is singular how nearly it resembles that 
commonly heard in the Weald of Kent and 
Sussex. The old woman who forms the 
desperate resolve to save her daughter’s 
life, and right a wrong done her in the 
distant past, by personating a sister to 
whom she bore a striking resemblance, 
thereby appropriating to herself the pro¬ 
perty left this sister, is just one of those 
rugged downright persons one might as 
reasonably expect to find in the kingdom 
of the South Saxons as in the land of the 
Stars and Stripes. There is enough charac¬ 
ter-stuff—if I may be permitted the word— 
in these primitive communities of the Weald 
and New England to furnish forth a dozen 
empires. Jane Field is a remarkably vivid 
story. Now and again the besetting sin of 
the Americans, to allow their humour to 
degenerate into farce, shows itself; this is 
notably so when the old women from Green 
Biver invade Jane Field in the house she 
illegally occupies. Still, on the whole, this 
is a fine example of the naturalistic novel, 
sufficiently touched with “ the honey of 
romance ” to give it distinction and staying 
power. 

A nation that has treated Ibsen with 
something like scorn, and which accepts 
George Meredith reluctantly, is, not likely 
to take kindly to the school of Dutch Sensi- 
tivists. English folk like the characters 
they meet in fiction to be painted in posi¬ 
tive' colours: men and women must be 
good, wicked, or half-way between the two; 
in any case, they must aot in accordance 
with a set rule. That actions are the result 
of the strength of outside forces working 
upon an impressionable base, and that 
personal character is of as shifting and 
erratic a nature as health itself, is a 
contention not to be tolerated. That the 
emotional part of our nature, as opposed 
to what we are pleased to consider the 
purely intellectual, is the mainspring of 
conduct, and, in the last event, determines 
our life-course, is not the kind of teaching 
the self-sufficient Teuton cares to accept. 
Cedle van Even and Taoo Quaerts, who 
tried to imagine themselves drawn to each 
other by a purely spiritual affinity, com- 
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mitted the oft-repeated error of natures too 
morbidly introspective and analytic, in 
imagining that a hard-and-fast line between 
the spiritual and animal in man has any 
other existence than an arbitrary intellectual 
one. The truth of the matter as between 
these two is sufficiently obvious. Cecile 
was a natural mate for Quaerts, and, no 
especial accident intervening, should have 
been one to minister to his happiness and 
to his social well-being. But then he must 
have met her before a long course of moral 
vagrancy had rendered him incapable of a 
single-minded attachment. So much for 
the moral« of the book. As to its literary 
quality, this hard - hammered, highly- 
polished piece of workmanship cannot be 
overpraised. Louis Oouperus paints pic¬ 
tures of absolutely startling vividness: we 
see his men and women in the full light and 
in the half-light; and without having re¬ 
course to the aids of action and incident, he 
makes them as real and living as flesh and 
blood itself could make them. Sometimes 
he errs in revealing to us his personal 
sensitiveness, and hu quick apprehension 
that he is engaged upon weaving an ex¬ 
tremely delicate piece of work, where the 
dropping of one thread would be fatal to the 
whole. But this is the only artistic fault 
which can fairly be laid to his charge. It is a 
little thing to set against the subtalty of his 
method and the perfection of his perform¬ 
ance. The passage in which he describes 
Cecile, “ afraid of the lightning which 
reveals her to herself,” and which awakens 
her to the knowledge of the human side of 
her passion for Taoo, is as delicate a piece of 
workmanship as anything in Action. This 
man has art; his touch of the hidden things 
of life shows that his knowledge of them, 
though in excess of that of his fellows, has 
only increased his reverence for their in¬ 
herent mystery. 

The latest addition to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
admirable “ Pseudonym Library ” is likely 
to prove generally acceptable. Philippe 
St. Hilaire tells a simple tale with delightful 
directness. He paints the appearances of 
things deftly, and probes just sufficiently 
beneath the surface to stimulate his 
readers without perplexing them. The 
beautiful Colette d’Ertange mays to a little 
statue of St. Joseph that “ Prince Charm¬ 
ing ” may come to deliver her from the life 
of intolerable dullness she is condemned to 
lead. The statue is the instrument by 
which her prayer is answered, bat the 
answer is scarcely in the manner intended 
by the suppliant. The author follows the 
very best convention a novel writer can 
adopt. Ho keeps his puppets together, and 
follows their fortunes, without break or 
hindrance, from first to last, instead of 
irritating readers by jumping from one set 
of characters to another. This method is 
of course easier of accomplishment in a 
short story; but it is possible to observe it 
in telling any story, and it would be well if 
it were recognised as a canon of fictional 
art. Colette is in every regard a model of 
what a novel, designed to satisfy critical 
judgment while appealing to a large public, 
should be. 

, Jas. Stanley Little. 


SOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans¬ 
lated, with an Analysis and Critical Notes, by 
J. E. C. Welldon. (Macmillans.) Mr. Welldon’s 
translation of the Nicomachean Ethics is based 
upon Bekker’s text, although with occasional 
reference to readings adopted by Beraays or by 
Mr. Bywater. The style is much the same as 
in his translations of the Rhetoric and the 
Politics. It hits a truly Aristotelian mean 
between the excess of too closely following the 
structure of the author’s sentences ana the 
defect of forgetting that Aristotle wrote some¬ 
thing far removed fron Ciceronian concinnity. 
It is quite easily readable—though of course 
it calls for sustained attention—and yet does 
not lapse into treaoherous smoothness. Mr. 
Welldon seems inclined to apologise for the 
freedom of his version, and tells us that he has 
deliberately rejeoted the principle of trying to 
translate the same Greek word by the same 
word in English. But the rejection is wise, and 
the freedom is discreetly used. Indeed, we 
could sometimes have conceded him even a 
little more freedom. Take Book ix., 6-4 for 
instance. 

“ It is impossible for bad men to be unanimous, as 
it is impossible for them to be friends, except to a 
slight extent; for each desires an advantage over 
the other in all profits, and seeks to avoid his share 
of labours and public services, and while each 
person wishes to gain unfair advantage and to 
escape a fair share of duty, he criticises and thwarts 
his neighbour’s actions; for unless they keep an 
eye upon each other, their community is 
destroyed.” 

Here it really does seem necessary to ex¬ 
pand the “ criticises and thwarts,” sol 

and to bring out in the translation 
that the actions criticised and thwarted are not 
the same. Where a man would shirk he has to 
be criticised, where he would gain he must be 
thwarted. His neighbours have to stop his 
rKtortila and to make him fill up his twai/ut, 
to dock his gains and look up his \tiroupylai. 
Mr. Welldon has thoroughly mastered his 
author’s meaning, and shows no signs of irre¬ 
solution or “sitting on the rail” when he 
comes to hard places. He has made up his 
mind as to what Aristotle meant, and he takes 
care that we shall understand that meaning too. 
The further aid which his analysis gives will 
doubtless be acceptable to beginners, but even 
without it the text gives generally as much help 
as anyone ought to ask for. In Book ix., 9-6 
the words "Eotm ole h iripyna <rvr*xorripa, 
olea naff aM)* are translated “ The activity in 
relation to others then will be more continuous, 
and it is pleasant in itself.” The course of the 
argument requires us rather to say “ because it 
is pleasant in itself.” But it is seldom indeed 
that the course of an argument or the foroe of 
a participle eludes Mr. Welldon. 

Let Alterations de la Personnalite. Par 
Alfred Binet. (Paris : Alcan.) That man, the 
microcosm, however composite his nature, still 
has an inalienable unity is a position indispens¬ 
able to the theologian and moralist. Though, 
with Shakspere’s King Bichard the Second, it 
may be allowed that, in a oertain sense, the 
individual man is “ many people,” yet it is 
still maintained that this plurality is embodied 
“ in one peraon.” But, m opposition to the 
idea of an essential unity, M!. Binet suggests 
not only a dSdoublement, but even a morcellement 
du moi ; that there may be in the same indi¬ 
vidual a plurality of memories, a plurality of 
consciousnesses, a plurality of personalities; 
and that each of these memories, conscious¬ 
nesses, and personalities knows only what 
passes in its own separate domain. This is the 
doctrine set forth at the endjof the book; but 
from what had been previously said it might 
seem that this imnr individualism is not quite 


so perfect, and that there exists some sort of 
social compact and means of communication 
between the various elements of toe moi. In 
opposition to toe theory of unconsoious cere¬ 
bration, which M. Binet regards as doubtful, 
he suggests the possibility that, apart from the 
dominant consciousness, consciousness may 
pervade toe entire organism, and, indeed, that 
consciousness may aooompany all toe mani¬ 
festations of life—an hypothesis which can 
scarcely be regarded as altogether new, though 
modem scienoe, for reasons not very difficult to 
discern, would probably give toe preference to 
Schopenhauer’s Unconscious Will. The alleged 
facts adduced by M. Binet on behalf of his 
theory of a plurality of personalities are, to a 
great extent, of a kind tolerably familiar to 
students of contemporary French psychological 
and hypnotic literature. We find abundant 
records of experiments on the unfortunate 
subjects of hysteria. If some of the results 
thus obtained are regarded with scepticism, M. 
Binet can scarcely wonder, seeing that he him¬ 
self, with regard to the hypnotic insensibility 
of the hysterical subject, expresses the belief 
that “ chez l’hysterique l’anesthesie s’accomode 
aux besoins pratiques du sujet; celui-ci arrive 
assez generalement h percevoir cequ’il a besom de 
percevoir.” It has been alleged that, however 
much of our past lives may seem to have been for¬ 
gotten, this is not really toe fact; and, in proof, 
abnormal or unusual phenomena are adduced, 
especially in connexion with persons who have 
recovered from imminent peril by asphyxia or 
drowning. M. Binet inclines apparently to 
this view. He claims that by suggestion in 
the hypnotic state adult persons nave been 
again placed, as it were, in the conditions and 
amid toe surroundings of youth. He is even of 
opinion that this method will be found of value 
to the physician, enabling him to recall to the 
patient toe very time when the symptoms first 
appeared. But a difficulty naturally suggests 
itself on comparing the chapter immediately 
preceding, entitled “ Les Personnalites Fictives 
Creees par Suggestion.” Here, for example, 
we find an account of a very respectable and 
pious mother of a family, who was made to 
imagine herself a peasant, an actress, a general, 
a priest, a nun, &c. In her character of 
actress, notwithstanding her respectability and 
piety, she gives expression to objectionable 
sentiments concerning dress and other matters. 
How, by any similar method, a physician could 
obtain precise or valuable iniormation with 
respect to his patient’s condition years before, 
it is not quite easy to see. M. Binet’s work 
forms part of toe series entitled “ BibliotoAque 
Scientifique Internationale,” but whether such 
a work can be properly called “ scientific ” is a 
matter concerning which there would probably 
be some diversity of opinion. Our author 
would perhaps say that m experimental psy¬ 
chology it is not possible to use those more 
severe and precise methods which are applicable 
in physics or chemistry. This may be perfectly 
true; but, with respect to positions such as 
those he has advanced, M. Bmet can scarcely 
expect that slight or imperfect evidence will be 
regarded as sufficient. 

Die Aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhdltnisse 
Oottes zur Welt und. zum Menschen. Yon 
E. Rolfes. (Berlin: Mayer und Muller.) The 
dimculty which is felt in arriving at a positive 
conclusion as to what Aristotle thought of the 
relation of his deity to man and the world is 
due not only to the natural obscurity of the 
subject, but also to toe form of its presentation 
in Aristotle. On toe one hand, Aristotle says 
what he has to say, not with the definiteness of 
a man using established terms in established 
senses, but with the irregularity of a writer 
who is establishing by degrees a technical 
language of his own; and, on the other, he 
throws out remarks which arc not strictly con- 
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sis tent, which do not make any well co¬ 
ordinated whale, bnt are the thoughts of 
the moment, and are intended to be put in their 
right place partly by subsequent reflection, 
partly by recollection of other sayings which 
must be held to explain or to limit them. 
Aristotle’s mind was probably not made up 
entirely and on all points, and liis mode of 
expression was certainly fluid. Hence there 
has been wide diversity of opinion as to what 
Aristotle did really mean, and champions of 
very opposed views (as Dr. Dellinger and 
Prof. E. Zeller) have been able to point to texts 
on their respective sides. Dr. Eolfos, wo are 
afraid, has, like many men before him, made 
the mistake of looking too exclusively at 
passages which will bear the interpretation 
that he wishes to give them, and of offering 
long-winded proofs, proofs whose premisses are 
themselves inferences from texts. But, at all 
events, he offers a view which is clear and 
definite. Aristotle, according to him, bears 
witness to the existence of a true and a personal 
god, the creator of all things and the eternal 
object of man, whose very soul is of divine 
origin, and over whom the god exercises 
providence. Aristotle’s reputation as a phil¬ 
osopher will. Dr. Rolfes thinks, stand all the 
firmer when it is seen that his views in religion, 
too, are sound. 

Zenonis Citiensis de Rebus Phi/a iris Doctrinae 
Fundamentum. Ex Adjectis Fragments Con- 
stituit KarlTroost. (Berlin : Calvary; London: 
Nutt.) The patient labour of the mason (to 
employ Herr Troost’s own metaphor) is worthy 
of all honour, but it is not interesting to watch. 
Herr Troost’s pamphlet is not exactly in¬ 
teresting, but it is of real use. ne gives a 
short clear summary of the doctrine with 
which he has to do, in which summary every 
clause is controlled by reference to the original 
texts (such as we have) printed below. To 
this bare but solid account are subjoined 
notes at all necessary points. We must say 
that we prefer the first two divisions of the 
work to the third. In the notes the author 
moves off the solid ground of well-attested 
statement on to the quicksand of contemporary 
discussion. He is a little bit hard on other 
people, saying, for instance, of Stein’s ex¬ 
cellent Psijchologie der Stoa, “multa jucun- 
dius quam verius disseruit ”; and yet the 
honours of the discussion do not always seem 
to rest with him. Hirzel is nearer the truth in 
what he says of a certain discrepancy in 
Diogenes (see p. 51 note) than either Troost or 
Baiimker, on whom Troost there relies. The 
introduction contains a useful list of recent 
literature about the Stoics, but does not 
mention Mr. Pearson’s Fragments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The new volume in the series of “The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers,” on The Earl of 
Aberdeen, will be published on February 16. 
It is written by his son, Sir Arthur Gordon, 
who was secretary to his father at the time of 
the Crimean War; and it is understoood that 
the proof-sheets have been seen both by the 
Queen and by Mr. Gladstone. 

These has been a great demand in America 
for the poems of Mr. William Watson, which 
Messrs. Macmillan propose to satisfy by the issue 
of a collected edition. We are glad to hear a 
very good report of Mr. Watson’s health from 
Switzerland. He is staying with his brother 
in Canton Vaud, and will probably remain 
there for a good while longer. 

We hear that Barry Cornwall’s nephew, Mr. 
Bryan C. Walter, will publish immediately, 
with Messrs. Bell, a poem entitled Perseus with 
the Ilcsperides. 


Mb. J. It. Robinson has written a biography 
of James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos, 
which will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, under the title of The Princely 
Chandos. The volume will contain curious 
details about the marvellous fortunes of 
Brydges, who was Paymaster General to the 
Forces Abroad during the most brilliant part 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s career. 

The volume on The Partition of Africa, by 
Mr. J. Scott Keltie, which has been for some 
time in preparation, will be issued in a few 
days by Mr. Stanford. The work has been 
brought thoroughly up to date, and is illus¬ 
trated with a series of facsimiles of early maps, 
as well as with maps prepared specially to show 
the present condition of the continent in dif¬ 
ferent aspects. 

Messes. Longmans have in the press a new 
book by Mr. F. E. Knight, which will be 
entitled Where Three Empires Meet. It is a 
narrative of recent travel in Kashmir, Baltistan, 
Ladak, Gilgit, and the adjacent countries, 
giving a description of a visit to the Lamaseries 
of Western Thibet, an explanation of our 
present policy in Kashmir and in the countries 
beyond Gilgit, and of the steps that are being 
taken to safeguard British interests on that por¬ 
tion of the north-west frontier of India. It also 
contains an account of Colonel Durand’s success¬ 
ful expedition against the Hunza-Nagar tribes, 
in which the author took part as a volunteer. 

We hear that Mr. William Heinemann pro¬ 
poses to take into partnership in his publishing 
business Mr. Sydney Pawling, a nephew of the 
late Mr. Mudie, and for many years manager 
of the circulating library in Oxford-street. 

The next volume of the “ Book Lover’s 
Library ” will be Literary Blunders, a Chapter 
in the History of Human Error, by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, the editor of the series. It will be 
issued during the present month. 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts is shortly about to 
publish, in two volumes, a digest of its pro¬ 
ceedings, journals, manuscripts, letters, and 
reports, with a record of all the missionaries 
whom it has supported, from the date of its 
incorporation by Royal Charter in 1701 to the 
present time. This work will be of great use 
in giving the early history, not only of the 
Church in the United States, on which, up to 
the date of the Declaration of Independence in 
1784, the society spent nearly a quarter of a 
million of money, but of the foundation of the 
Church in every colony of the empire. The 
missionary work in India, as well as in coun¬ 
tries outside the limits of the empire, will be 
recorded at length. The work will be illus¬ 
trated with portraits of the fourteen Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, who have been its 
presidents; of Bishop Seabury, the first bishop 
of the United States; and of the Rev. G. Keith, 
the first missionary sent to America in 1702. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. will 
shortly publish the Memoirs of Ernest Legouve, 
of tho Academic Framjaise, entitled Sixty Years 
of Recollections, translated, with notes, by the 
editor of “An Englishman in Paris.” They 
have also in the press a novel entitled Chidiock 
Tichboume, by the late Marcus Clarke. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately the result of investigations into Spiri¬ 
tualism by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. His experiences will be prefaoed by 
two specimens of spirit-writing. 

The author of “ Ideala,” who now gives her 
name as Sarah Grand, will publish immediately, 
with Mr. - Heinemann, a new novel, in three 
volumes, entitled The Heavenly Twins. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will shortly 
publish Mrs. Oliphant’s The Sorceress, and Miss 


Iza Duffus Hardy's A Woman's Loyalty —each 
in three volumes; also two one-volume novels— 
Vanity's Daughter, by the late Hawley Smart, 
and A Wild Wooing, by Miss Florence 
Warden. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will, in a few 
days, publish, under the title of Morris Julian’s 
Wife, a novel by Elizabeth Olmis, illustrated by 
Warren B. Davis. 

Messrs. James Blackwood & Co., of 
Lovell’s-oourt, announce for early publication 
The Maid of Fleet, described as “ an affecting 
romance of love of tho nineteenth century.” 
The author is Mr. George McKeand; and the 
book will have illustrations by Messrs. Thomas 
and JohnFaed. 

The short stories for the syndicate of news- 
ers, which Mr. William Tirebuck, author of 
orrie,” has arranged for, are to be called 
“ Stories of the People: English, Irish, Welsh 
and Scotch.” 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
announce for immediate publication a third 
edition of Mr. Honry Van Dyke’s book on The 
Poetry of Tennyson, with two extra chapters 
and a portrait. The Laureate himself gave aid 
in the correction of various details. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who, we under¬ 
stand, is preparing another volume of fiction, 
contributes a poem to the National Observer this 
week. 

At the meeting of the English Goethe 
Society to be held on Wednesday next, Feb¬ 
ruary 8, in the rooms of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, a paper will be read by Dr. 
Carl Ohly on “The Golden Legend” and 
“Faust.” Tho society has a new volume of 
Transactions in the press, which will include a 
contribution by Sir Theodore Martin, on the 
first complete translations of the Roman 
Elegies. 

Dr. John Schick, the able editor of 
Lydgate’s “Temple of Glas” for the Early 
English Text Society, has just found the 
source of one of the plots in the play of 
“ Faire Em,” the story about William the 
Conqueror, his journey to Denmark, the two 
Princesses at the Danish Court, his marriage, 
&o. It is the fourth novel in Jacques Tver’s 
Printemps d’ Yver, published 1572, and written 
between then and 1570. This little French 
work was Englished by Henry Wotton, and 
printed by Caldock and Bynneman in 1578, 
as “ A Courtlie Controvoraie of Cupids Cautels, 
containing five Originall Historyes by three 
Gentlemen and two Gentlewomen.” The first 
novel in the same book contains the story of 
Soliman, Erastus, and Perseda. 

Mr. Sidney Lee has made an interesting 
find while searching for material for his article 
on Lydgate in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. In Brydges’s British Bibliographer 
the Index referred him to a passage from 
B(shop A1 cock’s Sermon or “ Mons Perfec¬ 
tions,” which stated that in his youth the 
Monk of Bury wrote a balade against the 
gallants of the time, who, driven from France 
in the disastrous wars of Henry VI., 

“ came home disguysed in garment in every parte 
of theyr bodves, which englygshe men sawe nener 
before; and many followed the lewde and ab- 
homynable garmentes, in so moche that all good 
men eryed out of them. And thys good monke, 
in detcstacyon of theyre synne and wretchydnesse, 
made the eayd boke in ballette wyse. And the 
repete of every balett [stanza] was this, ‘ Englande 
may wayle that euer Galand came here.’ ” 
Without question, then, this balade of Lydgate’s 
is the “ Treatyso of this Galaunt,” printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde about 1520, and heretofore 
attributed to him. Its refrain is “ Englande 

And, alas 


may wayle that euer it came here. 
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for Mr. W. C. Hozlitt and Dr. Furnivall, they 
have both reprinted the poem as referring to 
the gallants of Henry VIII.’s reign; but the 
latter editor’s quotations from contemporary 
authorities show that many of the Henry VI. 
gallants’ evils existed in Wynkyn de Worde’s 
tiiae. We are glad to have so good a proof as 
the above statement affords that the editor of 
oui grand “ National Biography ” does all his 
own searches for his own articles, and does not 
merely commit them to one of his “young 
men,’’ as his pressing general editorial work 
would justify him in doing. Mr. Lee’s reputa¬ 
tion began while he was a Balliol under¬ 
graduate, with his work in the Record Office 
and the Bodleian on the personages of Shak- 
spore’s “ Love’s Labour Lost.” Ho for the 
first time identified the loading men and women 
of ffie play, and found out many details about 
them which had escaped all former investi¬ 
gators. 

Ox Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
portion of the library of the late Sir Henry 
Cole—who is, by the way, erroneously 
described in the catalogue as a baronet. Un¬ 
like many collections, this is eminently charac¬ 
teristic of the man-. It includes volumes of 
letters relating to the formation of the Public 
Record Office, and to the introduction of penny 
postage, in both of which reforms Sir Henry 
took a very prominent part. Among the 
latter is a “petition to be signed by men of 
letters,” in the handwriting of Carlyle, which 
has never been published. There are also two 
drawings by Thackeray: one a caricature of the 
Mulready envelope; the other a portrait of 
Mulready, fishing. The history of the South 
Kensington Museum, and of the early days of 
railway travelling, is also illustrated by many 
volumes. Of the books, we may mention many 
first editions of Buskin, Thackeray, Cruik- 
shank, Peacock, Carlyle, Cobbet, &c. ; and the 
rare volume of poems entitled Shadows of the 
Clouds, by Zeta (1847). 

In the notice of the death of Mr. Collard J. 
Stock, in the Academy of last week, we 
regret that we erroneously described him as the 
son, instead of the brother, of Mr. Elliot Stock, 
the publisher. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 

The Rev. Joseph Annitage Robinson, of 
Christ’s College, has been elected Norrisian 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, in succession 
to Dr. Lumby, who has taken the place of the 
late Dr. Hort in the Lady Margaret chair. Mr. 
Armitage Robinson is best known as the editor 
of “ Texts and Studies: Contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic Literature,” to which 
series he himself contributed a volume on the 
Passion of Saint Perpetua. His lecture on the 
newly-discovered Gospel according to Peter, 
which was published late last term, has already 
passed into a second edition. 

A memorial is being signed at Oxford, pro¬ 
testing against “the unsatisfactory character 
of the existing House of Congregation, as the 
chief deliberative and legislative body of the 
University.” It is proposed to abolish the 
present qualification of residence; and to sub¬ 
stitute an academical qualification, which 
would include only the teaching staff, the 
university officials, and all fellows of colleges. 
There has been an interesting discussion on the 
subject in the two last numbers of the Oxford 
Magazine. 

The University of Cambridge has appointed 
Prof. Allbutt, Prof. MacAlister, and Dr. D. 
MacAlister as its representatives at the 
Eleventh International Medical Congress, to be 
held at Rome in September. 

Mr. W. R. Mohfill, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 


Friday in this week at tho Taylorian Institution 
upon “ Leo Tolstoi.” 

Prof. Jebb has been re-elected president of 
the Cambridge Philological Society for the 
current year. 

The Oxford University Dramatic Society 
will give a performance of ‘ ‘ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ” on Wednesday next, February 8. 

The Cambridge University Press has in 
preparation two more catalogues of the collec¬ 
tions in the Fitzwilliam Museum, in addition 
to those already issued on engraved gems and 
on music. These will be a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the MSS., by Mr. Montague Rhodes James, 
illustrated with twenty plates of photographic 
reproductions; and a Catalogue of the 
Egyptian Antiquities, by Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge, of the British Museum. The latter 
will have for introduction a series of chapters 
in which mummies, coffins, and the chief 
objects of funeral furniture and their religious 
significance are described, together with notes 
upon the history of the Egyptians, the Rosetta 
stone, &c. 

Ix the discussion that took place at Cam¬ 
bridge on January 26 upon the report pro¬ 
posing a re-casting of the whole system of 
degrees in music, some objection was taken to 
the phrase, “ the old degree of Master in 
Music.” The Registrary, Dr. Clark, doubted 
whether such a degree had ever existed, and 
suggested that the language used in the Grace 
Books about some of the earlier degrees had 
been misinterpreted. He argued that the word 
incipere (now used only in the supplicate of 
Masters in Arts, Law, and Surgery) was 
evidently used in ancient times with reference 
to the Doctorate. 

Prof. James Sully will deliver a course of 
twelve lectures at the College of Preceptors on 
Thursdays, at 7 p.m., beginning on February 
23, upon “ The Characteristics and Mental 
Development of the Child.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A RUBICON. 

Ip this were made love’s rubicou, 

This stream our lingering footsteps cross, 
The other side love’s haven won 
Beyond the reach of wreck and loss ; 

If this divide the land that lies 
Behind us dark with mysteries 
Of joy once known and woe once borne 
From heaven whose golden-gloamiug morn 
Will kindle day that never dies ; 

What voice will tell us if this stream 
Be very water, clear and sweet, 

Of Eden meadows, where we dream 
Did pass the primal lovers’ feet ?— 

Or if instead it hide the power j 
To bum and blister, the dread dower 
Of Phlegethon that flows from hell, 

And every ripple riDg the knell 
Of souls that meet their dying hoar; 

And yonder land that looks so fair 
Be not more bright than ways we left, 

The ancient fears and phantoms there, 

Once gained of glamour soon bereft — 

And vain remorse and doubt throw gloom 
On winding paths where blossoms bloom 
So sweetly from this distance spied. 

And dark o’er all that landscape wide 
Our wasted day’s descending doom r 

Lily Thicknesse. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the English Historical 
Review (Longmans) opens with a very ingenious 
paper by Prof. Vinogradoff on “ Folkland.” 
Starting with the theory of John Allen, that 


Folkland represented the ager publicus of tho 
Eng lish people, he first explains how this 
theory, though never repudiated, has been 
practically^ modified by later historians. Ho 
then examines three cases in which alone the 
word occurs in Anglo-Saxon documents, and 
goes on to show how these are all consistent 
with a new theory of his own. He maintains 
that only two tenures were known in early 
times—Bookland and Folkland; and that, as 
Bookland is universally admitted to be land 
held under the terms of a special document of 
title, so Folkland must mean land held under 
the restrictive conditions of customary usage. 
Incidentally, he doubts the existence of anything 
corresponding to ager publicus. He argues that 
the king might hold either Bookland or Folk- 
land, and he suggests that the libri homines of 
Domesday T.R.E. held Folkland. In the same 
number, Mr. James Gairdner discusses again 
the vexed question of the relative ages of Anne 
Boleyn and her sister Mary, reasserting his 
former opinion, against Messrs. Friedmann and 
Round, that Anne was the younger of the two. 
Under “ Notes and Documents,” Mr. J. H. 
Round succeeds in assigning a charter of Henry 
I.), granted to the Church of Exeter, to the 
Easter court held at Winchester in April, 1123; 
Mr. A. G. Little shows that Rewley Abbey, at 
Oxford, the first studxum for Cistercians in 
England, was founded in 1280; and the Rev. 
W. D. Macray prints some Latin sermons for 
the festivals of St. Thomas Becket, preserved in 
the library of Hereford Cathedral, whioh contain 
a few details about the murder not known from 
other sources. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BEAL CHARACTER AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDBAS. 

III. 

Atheeunm Club. 

I mentioned in my previous letter that the 
Book of Eadrag I., so far as we can see, pre¬ 
serves a better and more reliable text than 
that of Ezra. Thus, Kennioott long ago 
pointed out that the number of the vessels men¬ 
tioned in Ezra, chap, i., is dearly corrupt, 
since the total named disagrees with the sum 
of the several items. On the other hand, in the 
enumeration in Esdras I. the totals tally with 
one another. Thus: 



Ezra. 

Esdras I. 

Gold chargers 

30 

... 1000 

Silver chargers 

... 1000 

... 1000 

Knives. 

29 

29 

Gold basons ... 

30 

30 

Silver basons... 

... 410 

... 2410 

Other vessels... 

... 1000 

... 1000 


2499 

5469 


Now in verse 11 of Ezra i. we read that all the 
▼eaaels of gold and of silver were 6400; while 
in Esdras I. chap. iL 14, we read, “ So all the 
vessels of gold and of silver which were 
carried away, even 5469.” 

In the Hebrew text of Ezra (chap, iv., ver. 2), 
Esar-haddon, king of Assyria, is said to have 
brought the foreign settlers to Samaria. In 
the Book of Kings this is attributed to Shal¬ 
maneser ; so it is in Josephus. In the Book of 
Kings the doings of Shalmaneser’s successor, 
Sargon, are all attributed to Shalmaneser; and 
it would appear that it was Sargon who brought 
the strangers, and that the name is rightly 
preserved in the Greek versions of Ezra, where 
it occurs as 3ux.tpio»on Esar-haddon cannot 
be right. 

Again, the leader of the Jews who returned 
under Cyrus is called Sanabassar in Esdras 
and by Josephus, and Sheshbassar in the Book 
of Ezra. The Bev. C. J. Ball, a good judge, 
says of Sanabassar that ‘‘it looks genuine.” 
I shall have more to say about it on another 
occasion. 

Again, the list of those who returned with 
Zerubbabel is most incomplete in Ezra, when 
compared with the similar list in Esdras I. So 
much for the mistakes in Ezra. 

There is another and more important matter, 
however, to which I now desire to draw atten¬ 
tion. If we look upon the Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Neheiniah as portions of one work, 
it is immediately obvious that the whole is a 
compilation, and that the compiler has himself 
referred to many of his sources. 

With the pre-exilio sources we have nothing 
to do at present; but I wish to refer to two 
of the post-exilic sources which seem to me to 
be especially interesting. One of them has 
hitherto been overlooked altogether, while the 
other has been hardly sufficiently discussed. 

One of the curious features in the Book of 
Ezra is the insertion in it of passages in 
Aramaic (the so-called Chaldee). Some have 
argued as if these Aramaic paragraphs were 
mere letters or official documents taken from the 
archives and inserted in a Hebrew narrative like 
boulders in a matrix of clay. It is very much 
more likely that another theory is the right 
one : namely, that the pieoes in question are 
extracts from a once continuous Aramaic 
chronicle, written by and for the first colony 
which returned from exile, and giving an account 
of the rebuilding of the Temple, and which 
incorporated these documents. 

' In fact, it is plain that this last theory must be 
right, since a part of the Aramaic extracts does 
not consist of transcribed documents, but is 
itself a regular narrative; and it is not credible 
that the compiler of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehe- 


miah should himself have written the narrative 
portion of his work in two languages. 

Having settled this point, the next one is to 
try and discuss if some other portions of this 
Aramaic chronicle are not extant (not in the 
original), but in a translation. Benan argued, 
and I think very forcibly, and well nigh con¬ 
clusively, that the first chapter of Ezra must be 
associated with the Chaldee portions of Ezra. 
It has all the appearanoe of a translation from 
the Aramaic chronicle, of which, in fact, 
it seems to have been the beginning. The 
language attributed to Cyrus in it is not 
suoh as the Great King would use, and Prof. 
Davidson says of it that it must be a para¬ 
phrase of the original. The contents of this 
chapter are also singularly consistent with the 
narrative in the portions still remaining in 
Aramaic. 

Let us continue, however. In the book of 
Ezra, chap. i. is followed by an extraneous 
document, namely, the narrative also preserved 
in the 7th of Nehemiah. In Esdras I. this is 
not so; but the story about Cyrus is imme¬ 
diately followed by the narrative which com¬ 
mences in Ezra with chap, iv., ver. 7, and which 
is written in Aramaic. This is an additional 
reason for believing that the earlier portion 
about Cyrus was also o rigi nally in Aramaic. 
In this part of the story, one or two of the 
names seem, as 'Mr. Ball points out, to have 
preserved their original form better in Esdras 
than in Ezra. Thus Belemus (for Belibus 
“ Bel-made ”) instead of Bishlam,and Samellius 
for Samullu, a Babylonian name, instead of 
Shimshai. The noble Asnapper of Ezra, 
chap, iv., verse 10, is clearly corrupt; I would 
suggest that it is a corruption either of 
Shalmaneser or of Sanabassar. In the Greek 
versions the name occurs as 'A-aatno^ip. This 
would make dear what has hitherto been a 
puzzle, namely, the identification of Asnapper. 

In Esdras, the reference to Darius in chap, in, 
verse 30, is immediately followed by the very 
interesting story of Darius and the Three 
Young Men, winch runs continuously and in 
sequence with what comes before and after. 
This story has been omitted from the Book of 
Ezra. The reason is pretty plain, and I shall 
return to it in another letter. It seems to me, 
as has also seemed to more experienced people, 
that the story is equally valuable and worthy of 
credit with the rest of the book. Mr. Ball has 
pointed out several forms of expression in it 
which point to its having been a translation from 
the Semitic, like the paragraphs preceding it. I 
have little doubt myself that the episode also 
formed part of the Aramaic chronicle, and that 
it stands in its right place in Esdras. 

The story of Darius and the Three Young 
Men is immediately followed in Esdras by the 
catalogue of those who returned to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel, which forms chap. iL in Ezra 
and chap. vii. in Neheiniah. The list is much 
more complete in Esdras than in either of the 
other narratives, and it is very probable that it 
was taken from the Aramaic chronicle. The 
Aramaic chronicle was probably also the source 
of the lists in Ezra and Nehemiah, which would 
hardly at this time have been compiled in 
Hebrew, but in all probability in Aramaic. 
The catalogue comes in quite logically in 
Esdras, while it has been noticeably displaced in 
Ezra and put into a wrong chronological order, 
and the sequence of events has been accordingly 
entirely confused. 

I would urge, therefore, that the Book of 
Esdras, from the first verse of chap. ii. to the 
forty-sixth verse of chap, v., preserves the 
original order and contents of the Aramaic 
chronicle, of which excerpts are contained in 
the Book of Ezra. We have not exhausted 
all the Aramaic chronicle which is extant, and 
I shall hope to return to it. Meanwhile, I 
would suggest as extremely probable that this 


Aramaio chronicle is the work referred to in 
Maccabees II., chap, ii., verse 13, among those 
collected by Nehemiah, and whioh is called 
“ The epistles of the longs concerning the holy 
gifts.” It has been supposed to be lost. 

Lastly, it seems plain to me that, if we are to 
treat tins portion of Jewish history critically, we 
must discard the order and the contents of the 
narrative in the earlier chapters of Ezra, and 
revert once more to the Book whioh was treated 
as perfectly canonical until Jerome ventured, 
because of a purely speculative hypothesis, to 
throw doubts upon it—a Book of which an old 
writer referred to by Kennioott says that “a 
work of great value dropped out of the canon 
when it was remitted to tne Apocrypha.” 

I have not exhausted the interesting issues 
raised by the question I have tried to raise, and 
propose to point oat some others in a subse¬ 
quent letter. H. H. Howobth. 


THE BATTLE OF BARNET. 

Wimbledon: Jan. 80,1808. 

I do not know if I may avail myself of your 
columns to answer some points in a notice of 
my “ Lancaster and York, which has appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review. The notice in question 
is most friendly, and I am deeply thankful to the 
reviewer for it; but I would like to convert 
him to my views as to the battle of Barnet. 
I would fain bring him to see that in aligning 
the forces north and south I have not only not 
“ gone against traditional views and apparently 
in the teeth of evidence,” but that my arrange¬ 
ment of the forces is the only one that reconciles 
tradition and authority. 

With respect to local tradition, the two 
substantial facts whioh it supplies are the 
position of the High Stone, as marking the 
site of the chief and final struggle; and the 
fact, which I gathered on the spot, that the 
hottest of the fight took place on the slopes 
(now partly built over) to the south and east 
of the High Stone. If Warwick’s army had 
been drawn up east and west, with his left at 
or near the High Stone, and Edward’s force 
had been drawn up across Hadley Green with 
their faces to the north (as might have been 
expected, no doubt), there could have been no 
hot fight on the slopes of Enfield Chase, 
though the defeated Lancastrians might have 
been pursued down them. But of this anon. 
The reviewer next commits himself to the extra¬ 
ordinary statement that he cannot see the 
“smallest reason to suppose that Warwick 
encamped along the high road that goes north¬ 
ward from Barnet.” To me the reasons appear 
to be—that armies then, as now, had to march 
along roads; that Warwick must have oome 
by mat road from St. Albans; that by that 
road he had to continue his advance next day; 
and that he would be going out of his way to 
no purpose if he retired from the dry high 
road to camp elsewhere. We are expressly 
told that he encamped “undre an hedge- 
syde ” ; that points to a camping along a road 
rather than on an open heath. He may have 
encamped partly on the high road and partly 
on the cross road to St. Mary’s Church, because 
I quite suppose that, when he heard of Edward’s 
arrival, he would prepare to marshal his line on 
the morrow east and west across the Green, so 
as to catch the enemy as he came out of 
Barnet. But Edward obliged him to take up 
a totally different position. What ensued was 
shortly this: Edward led his men in the dark by 
a route which enabled him to get quite near the 
enemy without being exposed to the fire of his 
guns; that implies an advance under cover of a 
hill. If Edward had simply marched north¬ 
wards out of Barnet on to Hadley Green, 
Warwick’s guns would have swept his position; 
whereas we are told that the cannon 
balls passed over head. Edward, therefore, 
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executed a flank march either to the east or to 
the west. Between the two there can be no 
question. On the west side, the slope is 
gradual and the ground cut up by fences and 
buildings; on the east side, he had the open 
ground of Enfield Chase, with a steep height 
up to the high road and the High Stone. Local 
tradition—if I may again refer to it—asserts 
that Edward spent the night in a house near 
St. Mary’s Church, and I quite accept the 
statement. Anyhow, the facts of the battle 
preclude any theory that Warwick was facing 
to the west, as he must have done had Edward 
attached him from that side; in that case, the 
defeated Yorkist left would have been driven 
towards St. Albans, rather than towards 
London. 

The reviewer suggests that, by such a move¬ 
ment, Edward left the road to London open to 
Warwick. But he had Warwick in his grasp; 
Warwick could not have attempted to retire 
with Edward at his back. 

Coming to the action, we all know that the 
Earl of Oxford, on Warwick’s right, having, 
as I say, more level ground before him, charged 
Hastings on Edward’s left, and drove him clear 
off the field. The reviewer holds that, in the 
position I assign to him, Hastings must have 
been driven eastwards across country and not 
towards London. So he might have gone if he 
bad chosen to do so; but fugitives generally 
make for a road, and, in this case, a retreat to 
one side would sood bring the defeated towards 
St. Albans rather than towards London. I 
must admit, however, that that part of the 
action is compatible with the assumption 
either of a north and south position, or of an 
east and west position. Not so the rest. Two 
fixed points remain : one the fact communicated 
by Edward to his sister, the Duchess of 
Burgundy, that whereas at the beginning of 
the action he had his face towards the vil¬ 
lage whence Warwick had come, i.e., St. 
Albans, at the dose he had fought his way 
round so as to have his back to that quarter. 
The other point is the fact that Oxford, return¬ 
ing to the battle, came into collision with his 
own friends. At the dose of the action, there¬ 
fore, Edward was facing south, Warwick facing 
north ; and Oxford, hastening back along the 
road from Barnet, found himself in Warwick’s 
rear. 

I will ask any one to look at the map, and 
then judge of the extraordinary movements 
that must have taken place to bring Warwick 
to face north at the dose of the action if he 
began by facing south. His left must first 
have been driven down hill into Enfidd Chase, 
and then driven up hill again to the High Stone. 
If, on the other hand, he was facing east at 
the first, when out-flanked by Gloucester, a 
back whed of a quarter circle on the high level 
ground would bring him with his face to the 
north. 

J. H. Ramsay. 


THE OAT IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

London: Jan. 30,1803. 

In last week’s Academy, Prof. Herbert 
Strong quotes a statement of Prof. Petrie that 
“cats first appear’’ in Egypt “during the 
XYUIth Dynasty.” This is probably only 
meant with reference to pictures of hunting 
scenes (such as may be seen in the British 
Museum from a Theban tomb), where cats do 
duty as retrievers. There is, however, a much 
more undent picture where a cat is doing this 
duty, namely, in the second tomb at Beni- 
bassan. It is not very well drawn in the 
DtnJcmaler (ii., pi. 130). Wilkinson also gives 
a picture of a oat sitting, and the name mait, 
" tabby,” written by the side of it. Both these 
pictures are of the Xllth Dynasty. 

That the cat had appeared in Egypt long 


before the XVII Ith Dynasty is notorious to 
all who take an interest in Egyptian matters. 
The earliest copies which exist of chapter xvii. 
of the Book of the Dead contain a gloss explaining 
why the Sun-god is called “ cat.” The original 
text, speaking of the Great Cat of the Fersea 
tree in Heliopolis, upon which the gloss is a 
commentary, must be very much more ancient 
still. If Prof. Strong will look at Lepsius, 
Aelteste Texte (pi. 17, 1. 32, and pi. 18,11. 3d 
and 36), he will see five pictures of the cat, 
oopied from the coffin of Mentuhotep, now at 
Berlin; and, at the corresponding places on 
the coffin of Sebak-an (pi. 32, 1. 51, and pi. 33, 
1. 54, 55, and 56), he will find repetitions of 
the same pictures. In some of these plaoes the 
cat occurs at the end of the word madu, as its 
determinative; in others it stands instead of it, 
as its ideogram. The cat is as old in Egypt as 
the mythology itself which mentions it. 

P. le P. Renotjf. 


JEWISH AND INDIAN PARALLELS. 

Sunnyfield, clapham Park: Jan. 85, 1803. 

“ J. P. K.” asks (Academy, Dec. 17) 
whether the right of a son to a partition of his 
father’s property, and the doctrine of successive 
births, may not have been brought to the W est 
by the Buddhist missions. It seems still more 
“interesting to consider” whether the New 
Testament parables supposed to contain these 
references may not themselves have a similar 
origin. 

In the Buddhist parable (Saddharma Pun- 
darika, ch. iv. Bumouf’s translation, pp. 63-75), 
which is generally regarded as parallel to that 
of the Prodigal (Luke xv.), there are details 
which recall likewise the story of the rich man 
and Lazarus in the next chapter of the same 
evangelist. The son stolen in early youth from 
his father’s house drags out a miserable exist¬ 
ence in a distant part of the CQufitry. His body 
covered with sores, he begs from door to door. 
His poverty is ascribed to no special vice or 
prodigality, it being implied that his grovelling 
inclinations keep him in this wretched state— 
the type of unconverted humanity. The 
father, having long searched for his son in 
vain and given him up for lost, has meanwhile 
become immensely rich. He is seated in state 
at the gate (compare Luke xvi. 20) of his 
palace, when the wretched beggar chances to 
pass by, and as he shrinks back abashed, is 
recognised. The rich man does not, however, 
yet reveal himself, but sends to engage his son, 
at a double wage, for the only work 
for which he seems fitted, the cleansing 
of the place where the refuse is thrown 
out. The father coming in disguise to 
where his son is engaged at his lowly employ¬ 
ment, at first affects to chide him as an un¬ 
profitable servant, but presently, overcome by 
paternal tenderness, reveals himself, clasping 
the poor outcast to his heart (comp. Luke xv. 
20, and xvi. 22.) “ So men, inclined to vice 
though they may be, are yet the children of 
the Tathagata, heirs to the priceless treasure of 
his Gnosis, which, when he has disciplined 
them, he confers upon them” (comp. Heb. 
xii. 6.) 

There is a striking parallelism also between 
the parable (in the same treatise, ch. v.) of the 
man bom blind and the contents of the ninth 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel, the identical 
question being proposed—“ Are sins committed 
in a former life the cause of his calamity ? ” A 
great physician, having prepared healing herbs, 
one of which he chews to a pulp, restores the 
blind man’s tight. As the Pharisees dispute 
with his Gospel analogue, so the Rishis are here 
introduced rebuking and exhorting him to 
strive after the true spiritual tight, the bodily 
sight being nothing. So, “ blind from birth 
through their great ignorance, beings are 


doomed to transmigration, not understanding 
the wheel of production of causes and effects, 
they enter on the path of sorrow. And so the 
Tathagata, the great physician, all wise, all 
merciful, is bom into a world afflicted with 
ignorance.” Whether derived from this or not, 
the corresponding Gospel narrative was, no 
doubt, like it originally meant to be understood 
symbolically. J. M. Carter. 


“ THE BAT, THE CAMEL, AND THE KING.” 

London: Jan. 38,1803. 

In answer to Mr. E. Sidney Hartland’s 
letter in The Academy of Jan. 28, referring to 
my Indian Nights' Entertainment, I may men¬ 
tion that among my notes I possess the names 
of all the villagers whose stories I reproduce; 
with the dates on which the stories were told, 
and that, if the book should go to a second 
edition, these particulars Will be inserted. 

I have not m my introduction discussed the 
origin and the historical or scientific value of 
my collection, because, living as I was in the 
remotest parts of India far away from books 
of reference, and engaged in duties which 
involved a very unsettled existence, not 
always in peaceful cantonments, I really 
had not the means at hand to enable 
me to write with any authority on that 
important section of my subject, which, indeed, 
I was only too glad to leave to more competent 
hands than my own. Mr. Hartland, however, 
will be glad to know that the story referred to 
by him—namely, that of the Rat, the Camel, 
and the Sling—was told to me by one Nazam 
Din, of the village of Ghargasti. This village 
is one of several in the Chach Plain, on the 
left bank of the Indus, between Attock and 
Ghazi, most of which villages are inhabited by 
Path&ns or Afgh&na, whose forefathers settled 
there. Nazam Din was himself an Afghan; and 
this fact, unless the story is also found in 
Hindost&n, gives it an origin, to begin with, 
still more to the west—namely, in Afghan¬ 
istan. With regard to the story as told by 
Herodotus, it is to be remembered that the 
very oldest tales have a trick of clustering and 
crystalising round the names of great heroes 
of historic times. The legends of Raja 
Rasfilu afford several very striking examples in 
point. 

Charles Swynnebton. 


BOSES ON A WILLOW TREE. 

Dunstable: Jan. 38,1883. 

At p. 77 of your last number you refer to 
a portent of roses growing on a willow tree in 
winter, as given in the Chronicle of Louth Park 
Abbey. The improbable suggestion is thrown 
out that “ early leaf buds just bursting into 
leaf ” were mistaken for roses. Early leaf buds 
would be objects far too familiar to be mis¬ 
taken for roses. 

The “ roses ” were probably the fungus met 
with on the willow (Salixpurpurta), and named 
Melampsora mixta. This parasite grows on the 
leaves and young branches of the willow, and 
forms swollen pustles not unlike small rosebuds 
both in size and colour. At maturity the 
pustules open and exhibit a brilliant orange- 
vermilion Interior, the vivid ooloration bring 
due to vast accumulations of orange-vermilion 
spores. The fungus is not peculiar to the 
winter, although it is frequently seen on young 
willow branches iu the winter months. 

Worthington G. Smith. 


“ ANGLICI CAUDATI.” 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Jan. 80,1883. 


Since my letter on the above subject 
(Academy, Jan. 28) was written, I have come 
across a Latin proverb, in which the English 
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are credited with the tales of snakes, and 
Gascons with those of wolves. It is quoted in 
Benvenuto da Imola’s commentary on Paradiso 
xxvii. 58, where Dante alludes to Clement V. 
as a Gascon: 

“ Clemens IV. (i*c) fuifc de Vasconia, et in hoc 
notat eum iufamia rapacitatis; nam Yaseones in 
partibus Galliae vulgariter dicuntur habere caudam 
lupinnm propter rapacitatem, juxtaillud : Anglictu 
anguinam caudam fcrt, Vatco lupinam.” 

It would bo interesting to know what is the 
origin of the tradition as regards the Gascons. 
The snake's tale attributed to the English is, 
I take it, only a variation of the fish-tail or 
frog-tail mentioned in my former letter. 

Paget Toynbee. 


London: Jan. SI, 1803. 

John Major, in the Eistoria Majoris 
Britanniae, repeats this story, also placing the 
occurrence at Rochester: 

“ In brevi temporis curriculo sic Augustinus 
laboravit ut Regem ipsum et omnem Kentiae 
populum penc ad fldern converterit. Ad Roches- 
triam transiens verbumdeievangelizare coepit: fed 
contra virum dei piscium caudas vulgus irri«orie 
projecit, quare numen fupplex Augustinus im- 
plorat, quatinus illius loci parvull caudati In 
peccati poenam nascerentur, et quatinus moniti 
addiscant non temnere divos. Et propterea ut 
Anglorum annales reeitant paivuli caudati nasce- 
bantur.”—(Lib. ii., cip. ix., ad fin.) 

Major goes on to say that he does not believe 
that Rochester children are boro with tails still, 
but that the punishment was inflicted for a 
season only, althongh both Scotch and French 
assert the contrary. 

R. D. Wilson. 


“ THE DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOQY.” 

EUetborough House, Tring: Jan. 98,1893. 

My friend, the Rev. J. Morse, sub-editor of 
the Dictionary of Jlymnoloyy, has called my 
attention to a serious slip in what was said of 
Prudentius in my review in the Academy of 
January 21. 

The cantos, which everybody knows, can be 
traced in the cross reference index to the 
articles headed by the first line of the poems, 
which nobody knows. It should perhaps have 
been addod that a hymn which has an article 
of its own is sometimes incidentally mentioned 
elsewhere, and then it is not superfluous to 
turn to the cress reference index. 

G. A. Simcox. 


*• MISSING FRIENDS.” 

London: Jan. 28,1893. 

I notice that in the review of Missing Friends, 
being the adventures of a Danish emigrant, 
in the Academy of January 28, doubt is 
thrown on the authenticity of the incidents 
described, and on the nationality of the author. 

However much the internal evidence of the 
book may seem to point to those conclusions, 
I can only say that the author is a Dane, as he 
asserts, that 1 havo every reason to believe that 
his adventures are genuine, and that at the 
present moment he resides in Queensland. 

T. Fisher TJnwin. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK, 

Sunday, Feb. 5, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Handicraft/* 
illustrated, by Sir J. Crichton-Browne. 

Monday, Feb. G, 5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Natural History 
of Silica," illustrated, by Mr. J. J. Harris Teall. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “Architecture," V. t by 
Mr. G. Aitchiaon. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Practical Measurements of Alternating Electrical Cur¬ 
rents/* II., by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘Primitive Man," by 
Mr J. M. Mello. 


8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, “Has the Per¬ 
ception of Time a Genesis in Thought ? ** by Messrs. S. 
Alexander, G. Dawes Hicks, and C. C. Massey. 

8.15 p.m. Carlyle Society : Discussion, “ The Rural 
Exodus/’by Mr. P. Anderson Graham. 

Tuesday, Feb. 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Functions 
of the Cerebellum.*’ IV., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ The Book of the 
Dead—Translation and Commentary/’ continued, by 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf; “A Babylonian Brick/’ by the 
Rev. A. Lowy. _ , ,, 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Silver 
Smelting.*’ 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Pottery Glazes: their 
Classification and Deoor&tive Value in Ceramic Design," 
by Mr. Wilton P. Bix. ^ Iff _. 

Wednesday. Feb. 8, 7.80 p.m. Goethe Society: ‘The 
Golden Legend and Faust," by Dr. Carl Ohly. 

8 p m. Geological: 

8 pm. Japan Society : “The Influence of Europe 
on the Art of Old Japan,’’ by Mr. Marcus B. Huish. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Some Points in the 
Chemical Technology of Oil Boiling, with an Account of 
a New Process for preparing Drying Oils, for Decorators’ 
and Artists* Use," Dy Prof. W. Noel Hartley. 

Tiiub8day, Feb. 9, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : lt The Factors 
of Organio Evolution,” I., by Prof. Patrick Geddes. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ The Overture," illus¬ 
trated, by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Architecture,” VL, by 
Mr . G. Aitchiaon. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “Experimental Re¬ 
searches on Alternate Current Transformers^ Dr. 


by 
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J. A. Fleming; “Testing Alternators, 

Mordy. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Harmonics of a Ring,” 
by Prof. W. D. Niven. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 10, 5 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting • 
“ Recent Determinations of Molecular Refraction and 
Dispersion/’ by Dr. Gladstone; “The Separation and 
Stnation of Gases.” by Mr. E. C. 0. Baly. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers : 8tudents* Meeting; 
“ Long Shoot Dredgers,” by Mr. H. Calder Lobnitz. 

7.30 p.m. Buskin: “ The Modern Romantic Ballad,” 
by Mr. Ktneton Pukes. , _ 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, “The 
Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations,” V., by Prof. W. C. Unwin. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Some Associated Organ¬ 
isms," by Prof. C. Stewart. 

Saturday, Feb. 11, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Expression 
and Design in Music,” IV., illustrated, by Prof. C. H. H. 
Parry. 

8.45p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTBY. 

Chemical Lecture Experiments, By G. 8. 
Newth. (Longmans.) In this useful volumo 
are described more than six hundred experi¬ 
ments, illustrating the properties and reactions 
of the non-metallic elements and of their chief 
compounds. Over two hundred figures have 
been introduced into the text; a number of 
tables and an index complete the book. 
Lecturers on chemistry, and their assistants, 
will highly appreciate the practicability of the 
experiments which Mr. Newth gives ; for there 
are no impossible arrangements of apparatus 
and materials such as figure too frequently in 
works of this class. Moreover, the scientific 
basis of the book is altogether sound. The 
detailed descriptions of lantern-illustrations and 
of the methods of liquefying gases (pp. 276 to 
302) are particularly to be commended for 
clearness and completeness. Many of the 
experiments are new and ingenious; nearly all 
of them may be performed without the em¬ 
ployment of costly and elaborate apparatus. 

The Chemical Basis of the Animal Body. 
By A. Sheridan Lea. (Macmillans.) This 
book, though it practically forms an inde¬ 
pendent work, was written as an appendix to 
the fifth edition of the Text-look of Physi¬ 
ology by Prof. Michael Foster. It has been 
prepared with great care and sound judgment, 
and is as complete as its size (under 300 pages) 
allowed. Numerous references to original 
memoirs and treatises enable the reader to 
pursue the study of special departments of its 
subject-matter in their minuter details. It 
contains an index of subjects covering ten 
pages; a second index of authorities quoted 
occupies more than seven pages. Although 
we could have wished that the work 
had extended to greater length, we 
should have some difficulty in pointing out 


any omissions of real moment. Something, 
however, might have been said about the fate 
of the pentose group of carbohydrates in the 
body; something as to the peculiarly different 
results caused by inulin and laevulose on the 
one hand, and starch and dextrose on the other, 
when administered to diabetio patients. The 
volume is remarkably free from mistakes and 
misprints; but on page 185 some errors have 
crept into the statements concerning theine, 
which are in part condensed from Johnston 
and Church’s Chemistry of Common Life. In 
that work, however, it is nowhere stated that 
theine occurs “ in South African bush-tea, and 
in many other plants from which stimulating 
beverages are obtained by infusion,” it being 
expressly mentioned that this alkaloid had 
been found only in tea, coffee, mat5, guarana, 
and kola-nuts. Since the date of the publica¬ 
tion of the work cited, theine has also been 
discovered in Japan tea from Ilex cassine. But 
the solid worth of this admirable treatise on 
the chemistry of the animal body is not really 
affected by the few omissions and mistakes 
which can be discovered by a careful scrutiny 
of its pages. We have no hesitation in 
recommending the volume unreservedly to 
teachers and to students; it forms a very 
welcome addition to the literature of biological 
chemistry. 

Metal Colouring and Bronzing. By A. H. 
Hiorns. (Macmillans.) The one special feature 
of this technological manual is its eminently 
practical character. The main bulk of the book 
is taken up with the discussion of recipes. 
Mr. Hiorns, who is principal of the metal¬ 
lurgical department in the Municipal Technical 
School at Birmingham, has occupied himself 
in testing the methods of colouring metals 
which have been recommended by various 
authorities, both English and foreign. It is 
peculiarly instructive to note how many of 
these methods have been proved by the trials 
of Mr. Hiorns to bo complete or partial failures. 
In numerous cases the materials directed to be 
mixed include ingredients which have been 
ascertained by experiment to be wholly useless. 
Considerable stress is laid upon the influence 
of light upon certain kinds of patina. Par¬ 
ticularly important are the remarks about the 
treatment of bronzes exposed to the impure 
air of large towns. It is to be wished that 
the authorities in charge of our London statues 
would ponder and follow the recommendations 

S based in part on the experiments of a Berlin 
Commission), which are to be found on pages 
169 to 173. It will, however, be probably 
found that half a dozen slight “ oilings ” 
each year of a bronze statne will amply 
suffice to secure the desired result; we think 
that linseed oil which has been rendered highly 
siccative by borate of manganese is to be pre¬ 
ferred to bone oil or to olive oil. In spite of 
the substantial merit of the book before ns, we 
are bound to allow that it admits of improve¬ 
ment in some directions. The style is rather 
slovenly, and, in places, ungrammatical. And 
it would have been of great advantage to the 
due appreciation of Mr. Hiorns’ results if his 
readers bad been furnished with complete 
analyses of the various alloys upon which his 
experiments in patinating were triod. It is 
not sufficient to state that some were of brass, 
others of bronze, and so forth. We want in 
eaoh case the precise centesimal composition of 
the alloy used. 

Handworterbuch der Chemie .. Yon Dr. A. 
Ladenburg. 51, 52, and 53te Lief. (Breslau: 
Trewendt). In the three instalments now 
beforo us of this monumental Dictionary 
of Chemistry, the tenth volume is completed, 
and the eleventh begun. The subjects discussed 
arc these ; Sulphur, Soap, Selenium, Mustard- 
oils, Silicon, Spectrum-Analysis, Saliva, and 
Explosives. The article on Soap scarcely 
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reaches so high a level of excellence as might 
be expected from a study of other technological 
papers in this dictionary; there are no illus¬ 
trations, nor are any English authorities 
referred to in the bibliography of the subject. 
We observe that the recent redetermination 
of the atomic weight of Silica is not recorded. 
In the article on Spectrum-analysis (by Dr. 
Dieterici), Mr. Norman Lockyer’s surname is 
always given as Lokyer. But we are bound 
to say that the imperfections which may be 
detected in this work are comparatively 
unimportant, and do not materially lessen its 
value as an indispensable book of reference. 


SOME BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY. 

A Method of English for Secondary Schools. 
By James Gow. Part I.—Grammar Chiefly. 
(Macmillans.) From Dr. Gow’s preface we 
gather that his object has been to write a course 
of lessons suited to the lower forms of schools, 
and so framed as to turn to the best possible 
account the little time that it is possible 
to devote to English teaching. His view, 
whioh we consider sound, is that (for the 
junior classes at least) the aim of the teacher 
of English should be: first to enable ibe 
learner to read literary English with intelli¬ 
gence ; and, secondly, to impart to him 
Buch an insight into the general principles of 
language as is necessary for the profitable study 
of foreign tongues. Accordingly, in this book 
he passes over much of the “ grammar ” that is 
ordinarily taught at an early stage, and intro¬ 
duces a great deal of matter that is usually 
deferred until a late period of the school 
course, and not a little that does not usually 
form part of school instruction at all. The 
lessons are cleverly contrived, and we do not 
doubt that in the hands of a skilful teacher 
they could be made very useful; but it is 
plain that English philology is not Dr. Gow’s 
special line or things, and there are many 
crudities that should be corrected if a seoond 
edition is called for. The remarks on the 
conventional nature of language admit of an 
orthodox interpretation, but are dangerously 
expressed. On p. 122 the reader is told that 
strong verbs are all of one syllable, with six 
exceptions, which are compounds of for and 
be. What about “ arise,” ‘ ‘ overtake,” “ under¬ 
stand,” and many others ? On the same page 
“dig ” is cited as a strong verb that has 
become weak; the contrary is the fact. In 
the Notes for the Teacher Dr. Gow says: 

“ The old explanation that the final d of past 
tenses is an abbreviation of did, and that did is a 
reduplicated perfect seems to be now abandoned 
. . . Dr. Sweet says nothing of it, and classes 
did among weak past tenses.” 

Could not the author have asked some com¬ 
petent person to tell him what philologists do 
now believe on this subject ? The proof¬ 
reading is also not faultless: in the cipher 
passage on p. 3 the letter h is twice mis¬ 
printed for n; and on p. 158 Mr. E. B. Tylor 
is credited with having written a work on the 
“Early History of Manhood." 

Old English Phonology. By George Hempl. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath.) This little volume of 
ninety-five pages is the first portion of Prof. 
Hempl’s forthcoming Old English Grammar 
and Reader. The system of symbols used for 
the notation of etymological and phonological 
relations is singularly ingenious and complete. 
In dealing with the few controverted points, 
the author usually agrees with Sievers; but 
he follows Kluge in assigning long quantity 
to the i in infinitives like teolian, and to the 
first t in the suffix -ere of agent nouns. The only 
fault of importance that we note in the book 
is that Prof. Hempl has introduced some 


doubtful speculations of his own, suoh as 
the derivation of “book” from the Latin 
buxum, which is not likely to find general 
acceptance. Conjectures of this kind are out 
of place in an elementary book; at the very 
least, they ought to be carefully distinguished 
from established facts. The author makes a 
strange mistake in saying that Byrhtferth 
taught at Ramsey “ in the Isle of Man.” The 
Ramsey of academio fame is of course the plaoe 
so named in Huntingdonshire. 

Angol Nyelvtan is Olvasikonyv Iskolai is 
magan-haszndtatra. Irtak Patterson J. Arthur, 
es Dr. Balassa Joszef.' (Budapest.) The insti¬ 
tutions and language of England have always 
been held in honour in Hungary: we ought 
therefore to welcome the appearance of a new 
English grammar and reading book, for schools 
and self-instruction, as the title sets forth, by 
Prof. A. J. Patterson and Dr. J. Balassa. The 
book opens with some general remarks on 
English pronunciation; the part on phonotics is 
very carefully done, for which a kind of glossic 
is used, and Greek letters help to eke out our 
inadequate alphabet. We can trace the in¬ 
fluence of Dr. Sweet’s works a great deal in 
this part, and he is our best authority. We 
next have exercises in reading (Gyakorlokonyv) 
in which the pronunciation is carefully figured, 
short vocabularies and grammatical notes being 
appended. The second part (Nyelvtan), con¬ 
tains tho grammar par excellence, and gives a 
suocinot analysis of the structure of the lan¬ 
guage. The noun does not require much space, 
with its one case and its few irregular plurals. 
The adjective, being uninflected as in Magyar, 
gives no trouble. The verb requires to be 
treated at greater length. We have the 
auxiliaries “have,” “be,” and “do,” and a 
complete paradigm of both active and passive 
forms of a regular verb. On page 72 we have 
the inevitable table of strong forms followed on 
page 75 by some special forms of weak verbs 
which present difficulties, such as “ olothe,” 
“ clad,”&c. (a kiiloniis rayozdsugyungeiyikalakjai). 
These are followed by the prepositions, conjunc¬ 
tions, and the arrangement of words (Szorend). 
The whole of this part of the work seems 
to us remarkably dear. It is reduoed to the 
smallest compass, but treated in a thoroughly 
scholarly way. It is interesting to us English¬ 
men to see our language taught through the 
medium of a Ugrian tongue. The prepositions 
proper to certain adjectives and verbs our 
authors seem to leave to bo acquired from the 
reading lessons. In some English Grammars 
for foreigners they occupy considerable space. 
The more advanced reading-book (Olvasohiinyv) 
occupies from page 80 to 144, and consists of 
well-selected extracts; some old favourites, of 
course, making their appearance among the 
poems, such as the “Loss of th8 Royal 
George ” and the “ Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” The prose pieces are taken, among 
others, from Macaulay, Dickens, and Tom 
Brown’s School■ days ”; the last, we should 
think, by its copious use of school-boy slang, 
would present no trifling difficulties to the 
Ugrian student. Tho word “ fag,” for ex¬ 
ample, necessitates a very long explanation on 
page 159 of the vocabulary. The latter appears 
to be both copious and accurate. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, held on January 24, Prof. 
A. Macalister, of Cambridge, was elected 
president for the current year, in succession to 
Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

Ms. B. Y. Dabbishibe, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, has been appointed cartographer to the 

Royal Geographical Society'. 


Prof. Patrick Geddes, of Dundee, will 
begin a course of four lectures on “ The Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, on Thursday next, February 9; and on 
Saturday week, February 18, Lord Rayleigh 
will begin a course of six lectures on “ Sound 
and Vibrations.” 

It is proposed to form a society of concholo- 
gists residing in and near London, devoted 
exclusively to the study of Mullusca. A cir¬ 
cular has been issued by Mr. E. R. Sykes (13, 
Doughty-street, W.C.); and on tho preliminary 
list of supporters are the names of Col. 
Beddome, Lieut.-CoL Godwin-Austen, Messrs. 
Cosmo Melvill, E. A. Smith, B. B. Woodward, 
and the Rev. R. Boog Watson 

At the last meeting of the Mineralogical 
Society, an obituary notice was read of Thomas 
Davies, foreign secretary of the society, and 
for many years connected with the mineral¬ 
ogical department of the British Museum, as 
his father had been before him. It was also 
announced that a committee had been formed 
to collect subscriptions for the benefit of his 
wife and family. The chairman of the com¬ 
mittee is Prof. Story Maskelyne; and the 
treasurer is Dr. Hugo Muller, 13, Park-square 
East, Regent’s-park. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

An Anglo-Jiddish dialogue book, consisting of 
glossary and short English stories, with iutor- 
lineary phonetic spelling iu square Hebrew 
characters, and a Jiddish translation on the 
opposite page, is being compiled for the classes 
committee of the Russo-Jewish Committee. 

Messrs. Ltjzac & Co.’s “Oriental List,” 
which is now in its fourth year of publication, 
deserves the support of oriental students. 
Besides its catalogue of new books, published 
in England, on the Continent, in the East, and 
in America, it gives, under the heading of 
“ Notes and News," details about important 
oriental works, which are both more full and 
more caieful than anything of the sort to be 
found elsewhere. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Socusty op Edinburgh. — (Monday, Jan. 16 ) 
Prop. Copeland in the chair.—A paper was com¬ 
municated by Dr. William Pole on “ The present 
state of Knowledge and Opinion iu regard to 
Colour Blindness.” It was read, in the author's 
absence, by Prof. W. Rutherford, and was copiou-ly 
illustrated with drawings and coloured diagrams. 
The paper, which is of considerable length, ulludes 
at the outset to the address on “Colour Vision,” 
given by the president of the Biological Section of 
the British Association at Edinbutgh in August 
last, pointing out the unsatisfactory nature of 
some views on colour blindness still held iu 
England. The author, concurring in this opinion, 
has endeavoured, by iudu-trious and careful 
research, to ascertain whether, on the Con¬ 
tinent, where the most powerful mind.) have 
long been engaged in the inves'igation of this 
subject, a more lucid and satisfactory state of 
knowledge may not be found. And in order to 
narrow the inquiry, ho has confined it to the form 
of dichromic vision called “ red-green blindness,” 
which is by far the most common type. After 
referring to the early history of the subject, in¬ 
cluding his description of his own case iu the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1859, and some 
supplemental data since published elsewhere, he 
gives a general view of the phenomena of dichromic 
vision, and then proceeds to discuss two points 
which have formed the chief difficulties of the 
subject, and have been subject to much dispute— 
namely, (1) the relation of the dichromic colour- 
sensations to those of normal vision, and (2) 
the nature and import of certain variations 
found to exist in the vision of different dichro¬ 
mic p t ’nits. It las be n customary, in England, 
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to decide both these points by reference to 

S reconceived theories; but the Continental 
ivestigators have adopted more practical modes 
of determining them. As to the nature of the 
colours seen, the universal testimony of colour-blind 
persons is that their two colour-sensations corre¬ 
spond generally with those given by the normal 
yellow and blue; but the correctness of this has 
been questioned on theoretical grounds. According 
to Young’s theory of three fundamental colour 
sensations — red, green, and blue or violet, 
dichromic vision has been assumed to be caused 
by the absence of one of these, the other two 
remaining in action; so that the warm dichromic 
colour ought to be, not yellow, but either green or 
red. And this has been thought to derive some 
support from the variations existing among 
dichromic patients, who have been accordingly 
divided into two distinct classes, called ‘ ‘ red-blind’’ 
and “green-blind” respectively. The simplicity 
of this explanation has given it great popularity 
and long endurance ; but at length its constant 
collision with the positive testimony of the persons 
affected has prompted Continental investigators to 
search for means of testing the facts more con¬ 
clusively. Their industry has been rewarded, as 
several expedients have been hit upon by which the 
nature of the dichromic sensations may be more 
positively determined. In the first place, it has 
been found that true dichromic vision is occasion¬ 
ally produced by disease; secondly, persons exist 
who have one eye normal and the other dichromic ; 
and thirdly, it has been discovered that dichromic 
vision can actually be identified in certain parts of 
the normal retina. In ail these cases, therefore, 
it becomes possible for the same person to compare 
the normal with the dichromic colour sensation, 
and so to decide positively as to their similarity or 
otherwise. Dr. Pole's paper gives full references to 
these observations, which have furnished an enor¬ 
mous accumulation of evidence, all confirming the 
testimony of the colour-blind as to the colours seen, 
and so invalidating the contradictory inferences 
from theory. As to the second subject of difficulty, 
the author describes the variations found in 
dichromic vision, and collects the accounts of the 
many scientific observations made upon them, 
including some of his own. There appears nothing 
in the way of fact to justify the fundamental 
difference of classification assumed by the theory; I 
the phenomena proving all consistent with simple i 
variations of intensity of the colours seen. But as i 
the most recent observations by Lord Rayleigh j 
and others have shown precisely similar variations ! 
to be equally prevalent in normal vision, this | 
peculiarity forms no special feature of colour-blind- . 
ness, and may therefore be left out of consideration. I 
The author, having disposed of these two special 
points, goes on to examine more generally the work 
of the principal foreign investigators, and has given 
citations from the latest writings of all the best 
Continental authorities, such as Douders, Hering, 
Holmgren, Yon Kries, Fick, Stilling, Rose, Preyer, 
Uhtoff, Van der Weyde, Leber, Hippel, Nuel, 
Cohn, Kreuchel, Konig, Dieterici, Brodhun, Hess, 
Hillebrand, and others, as to their investigations 
and opinions on various points connected with the 
matter; and it is quite clear that for years past the 
explanation of colour-blindness by the absence of 
one of Young’B three sensations has been practically 
abandoned as untenable, even by those who remain 
the strongest supporters of Young’s general colour 
theory. Tocoraplete and confirm this view of thecase 
it has only required the concurrence of one name, of 
the highest and most unimpeachable authority, 
that of Prof, von Helmholtz; and this has now 
been furnished by the recent publication of a new 
edition of his great work on Physiological Optics. 
The author of the paper has devoted a special 
article* to a careful examination of Helmholtz's 
present mode of dealing with colour-blindness. 
He no longer insists on what he calls the “ older ” 
mode of explanation, but shows that other appli¬ 
cations of Young’s theory will better account for 
the phenomena; and in fact he has worked out a 
new “AUgcmeinere Form der JDichromasie” with 
this view. He has also re-determined, by entirely 
novel theoretical calculations, the three funda¬ 
mental colours, making two of them coincide with 
those proposed by Hering, which may indicate the 
probability of some future compromise between 

* See Philosophical Magazine, January, 1893. 


the two rival theories. The author congratulates the 
students of colour-blindness on this final removal, 
by the concurrence of the best authorities, of the 
principal stumbling-block which has hitherto lain 
in the way of the proper consideration of the 
phenomena. An appended bibliography of up¬ 
wards of a hundred works and papers, almost 
entirely of recent foreign origin, which have been 
examined for the purpose of this paper, shows the 
large extent of the author’s inquiries.—In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed, the chief speaker was Sir 
George Gabriel Stokes, who added important re¬ 
marks on the subject generally, and described some 
interesting peculiarities in his own vision. The 
reader. Prof. Rutherford, also contributed some 
valuable information derived from bis own ex¬ 
perience. 


Aristotelian.—( Monday, Jan. IS.) 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Bernard Bosanquet read a paper on 
1 ‘ Notes on Sensation and the Perception of Distance 
in Prof. James’s Psychology .” The paper briefly 
drew attention to passages in Prof. James’s 
Psychology, dealing with pure sensation, modified 
sensation, and sense-perception, and compared the 
doctrine that sensation does not exist as a con¬ 
stituent within perception with a passage from 
Green unfavourably commented on by Prof. 
James. Without professing to determine the 
meaning assigned by the author to sensation, the 
paper criticised, chiefly on grounds of fact, the 
treatment of distance as an optical sensation 
precisely of the same nature as the sensations of 
height and breadth.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 


Royal Socibty of Literature.—( Wednesday, 
Jan. 25.) 

Dr. J. S. Phrn6, vice-president, in the chair.—A 
paper on “ Early English Alliterative Poetry ” was 
read by Dr. R. A. Douglas Lithgow. He intro¬ 
duced the subject by pointing out the influences of 
the Norman Conquest upon the Anglo-Saxon 
language, and showing that about eighty-five 
years after the Conquest the groundwork of the 
modem English language might be observed. 
The Conquest, however, had scarcely any effect in 
neutralising the vernacular tongue, and the 
changes whioh occurred consisted mainly of 
changes in the Saxon forms and terminations, and 
not in an admixture, to any great extent, with 
words of Norman origin. From a.d. 1250 to 1350 
the Saxons and Normans, having laid aside their 
antipathies, were living together in amity, while 
participating in a common language and literature ; 
but it was not until about 1550 that the English 
tongue, as now spoken, was thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. The author reviewed the early English 
poems from 1150 to 1550, illustrating his remarks 
by many interesting quotations, and discussed the 
more important, such as the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, in considerable detail. He showed also 
that these poems manifest all the essential pro¬ 
perties of our Anglo-Saxon rhythms, as, during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries each 
verse may be divided into two sections, 
the first of which contains two, and the latter one, 
accented syllable marked with the alliteration, just 
as in the Anglo-Saxon versification. In the later 
poems there is, however, a tendency to increase 
the accented syllables in each section. With the 
exception of Layamon’s Brut (1205) and Laurence 
Minot’s poems (1350) — both of which contain 
rhyme in addition to alliteration—all the poems 
considered are purely alliterative. Dr. Douglas 
Lithgow then alluded to a large number of poems 
written within the period under consideration, in 
which rhyme oo -existed with alliteration; but these 
he merely enumerated, and concluded by showing 
that the same metrical system which our ancestors 
brought with them in their warships from the 
banks of the Elbe, in the fifth century, continued 
more or less among their descendants as late as 
the middle of the fifteenth century—a period of 
over a thousand years.—The chairman, Messrs. 
Wright, Mackenzie Bell, Gilbert Highton, and 
P. W. Ames, secretary, joined in the discussion 
that followed. 


Manchester Goethe Society.— ( Wednesday, 
Jan. 28 .) 

Thb Rev. F. F. Cornish, president, in the chair. 
—Mr. H. Preisinger read a paper on “ Goethe and 
Servian Folk-Song.” In speaking of Servian 
poetry, he said, one generally means Servian folk¬ 
song, the one first-rate contribution of the Servian 
race to the literature of the world. Goethe was 
concerned in spreading the knowledge of this 
poetry at two widely distant points of his career, 
about the years 1775 and 1825. On the former 
occasion his name appears in conjunction with his 
friend Herder, who m 1778 and 1779 published two 
volumes of Volkslieder which contained, beside 
many German songs, translations from the songs 
of many foreign peoples. The family of the Slav 
languages, if considered apart from Lithuanian, was, 
in this collection, represented by four Morlachian 
ballads brought over from Dalmatia by the Venetian 
traveller and naturalist, Abbate AlbertoFortis(1741- 
1803). Three of these, which were translated by 
Herder, had been printed before (Venice, 1759), and 
are really imitations of folk-songs by the Bosnian 
monk A. 0. Miossich; the fourth translated by 
Goethe seems taken from the mouths of the people, 
and is the first Servian ballad made known to 
Europe at large. It is called “ A plaintive ditty 
of the noble wife of Asan Aga” (Zbalostna 
pjesantza plemenite Asan Aghinitze). Goethe used 
for his translation a German version in iambics, 
which appeared in a translation of Fortis’s chapter 
on the manners and customs of the (Dalmatian) 
Morlacchi (Berne, 1775), and Fortie’s Italian trans¬ 
lation, also in iambics; but although ignorant of 
Servian, he used the original text printed by 
Fortis, which he followed line for line, and 
reproduced several leading characteristics of the 
original. He used the five-foot trochaic blank 
verse, with the pause after each verse (neg¬ 
lecting the break after the fourth syllable, 
characteristic of the Servian metre), and followed 
the original in its frequent parallelism of verse and 
syntax, and repetition of words and clauses. The 
interest for the Goethe student lies chiefly in the 
fact that this translation (made 1775) practically 
introduced the 8ervian trochaic blank verse into 
German literature, and that in nearly all the 
poems written (later on) in the same metre 
Goethe repeats these characteristic qualities. 
Between Goethe’s first and second contact with 
Servian folk-song occurred the risings of the 
Servians against the Turks in 1804 and 1817, 
whioh established the independence of a large part 
of the Servian people. A consequence of these 
events were the efforts to recreate a Servian literary 
language, and to collect some of the wealth of 
popular poetry still living among the people, 
whether sung as the lyrical pieoes (zhenske pjesme) 
by youths and maidens, or chanted as the heroic 
songs (yunatshke pjesme) by old professional 
minstrels to the accompaniment of the guzla. The 
most conspicuous figure in both these movements 
wasVukStephanovich Karadchich (1787-1864), who 
published the first dictionary and grammar of the 
Eastern Servian language (the latter translated by 
Jacob Grimm), and an invaluable collection of folk¬ 
songs (Sepake narodne pjesme, Leipzig and Vienna, 
1823-1833, 4 vols.). Karadchich enlisted the 
sympathies of both Jacob Grimm and Goethe in 
favour of this national poetry about 1823; but 
Goethe’s interest appeared more especially in his 
encouraging and helping on the first and best known 
of the translators of this poetry, Miss Therese von 
Jacob {“ Talvj ”), later on the wife of the American 
bible scholar, Prof. Robinson, of Andover (Mass.), 
and in making propaganda for Servian folk-songm 
several essays in Kunst-Alterthum (1824-1827). 
Talvj’s translations were soon followed by others, 
Gerhard, Wessely, Gotz in German, and Bowring 
in English. The latter’s translations are, however, 
mostly from the German of Talvj. The “Asan 
Aghinitza,” first translated by Goethe, reappears 
in most of these translations; even Owen Meredith 
has attempted a new version of it in his “Servian 
Songs,” and Prosper Merimee introduced it in 
that clever mystification of his, the “ La Guzla ” 
collection of Illyrian folk-songs (1827). Just as 
these translations really initiated the study of 
Servian folk-song all over Europe, the contem¬ 
poraneous revival of Slav literature in its main 
branches rested also in a large measure on the 
renewed occupation with popular poetry, the 
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interest in which had been first aroused by Percy, 
Herder, and Goethe. — In the discussion that 
followed, the president drew attention to the living 
popular poetry of the northern Slavs; Dr. Hager 
quoted Goethe’s definition of popular poetry as a 
poetry of and not merely for or by the people; and 
Principal Ward objected to the exclusive attribu¬ 
tion to the Servian metre of characteristic qualities 
which he considered to be common to trochaic verse 
generally. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 
m. 

Since the appearance of our second notice on the 
Old Masters at Burlington House, some inter¬ 
esting discoveries have been made corroborating 
the hypotheses put forward in that notice with 
regard to several of the Rembrandts. Favoured 
by an exceptionally bright day, Mr. Lionel Cost, 
of the British Museum, has been fortunate 
enough to discover signatures where none had 
previously been known to exist, and to rectify at 
leastone error in the catalogue. We expressed 
some uneasiness at the authoritative statement 
therein that the splendid “Portrait of Titus,” 
psinted some time in the fifties, should be signed 
“ Rembrant ” without the “ d ” ; but it turns out 
that this statement is baseless, and that the 
signature is the normal one for that time, 
“Rembrandt.” Mr. Oust has noted in the so- 
called “ Portrait of a Man with a Sword,” which 
we identified as one of the innumerable portraits 
of the master by himself, a signature with the 
date 1644, corroborating our assumption, drawn 
from the age of the sitter and the style of the 
work, that the picture was painted early in the 
forties. Mr. Cast’s most interesting discovery 
has, however, been made in connexion with the 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” put forward as a work of 
Rembrandt’s pupil Ferdinand BoL It will be 
remembered that we held the work to be alto¬ 
gether too fine in execution for that not more 
than second-rate painter, but did not under¬ 
take to find a more fitting name for it. Mr. 
Cost has detected to the right of the figure the 
faint but undoubtedly authentic signature, “ R. H. 
(bound together) van Rhyn”; thus happily 
restoring the work to the master himself. 
This form of signature does not, so far as we are 
aware, occur after 1633—one of the two little 
“Philosophers” in the Louvre (the No. 408) 
being go sumed, with the date just given—so 
that our “ Portrait of a Lady ” must belong to 
this early time. It is well in agreement, as to 
technique, with the two great companion por¬ 
traits of Jan Pellicorn, his wife and family, in 
the collection at Manchester House, which are 
known to belong to this exact period; the 
Holford picture being, however, more golden and 
richer in colour. 

We always approach with a certain amount 
of reluctance the criticism of the Dutch and 
Flemish “ Small Masters ” at the Royal 
Academy, so exquisite, so wholly satisfying, 
are the best of them from a technical stand¬ 
point, and yet so hard to make interesting 
save to those who are face to face with them. 
Three finer examples of Pieter de Hooch have 
rarely, if ever, been seen together than the 
“Interior: Woman peeling Apples” (Lady 
Wallace), the “Interior” (same collection), and the 
“Courtyard of a Wine-house ” (Earl of Strafford). 
Certainly no iconoclastic Kunstforicher would 
venture to put down any one of these to that 
remarkable imitator of De Hooch’s manner, P. 
Janssens, who has, within the last few years, 
been unearthed, and to whom are now given 
well-known examples in the Alte Pinakothek of 
Munich and the Staedel Iustitut of Frankfort, 
antil now ascribed to the greater master. The 

Interior,” showing a woman dressed in the 


familiar scarlet skirt and black velvet jacket, 
in the act of confiding a basket of apples to a 
child dressed in a gray dress and wnite cap, 
is especially wonderful. The illumination of 
this figure entirely by reflected light is a 
marvel of subtlety and beauty, and the whole 
working out of the self-imposed technical 
problems may be said to realise what might 
otherwise have been deemed well-nigh un- 
realisable. Yet how, without the power of 
suggestion, without the charm of a Fromentin, 
to bring all this in a few words visibly before 
the reader who is not at the same time the 
spectator? The “Courtyard of a Wine-house,” 
signed and dated “P.D.H. 1658,” is chiefly re¬ 
markable for the delicacy and evenness of the 
atmospheric tone maintained throughout It is 
a regular plein air, such as the most modern of 
moderns now affect at home and abroad; only 
De Hooch manages here to maintain, though 
in a higher and lighter key, his variety and fine 
harmony of colour. Nothing new remains to be 
said about Gabriel Metsu’s famous “ Violoncello 
Player,” from Buckingham Palace, or about 
Terborch’s not less famous “Girl reading a 
Letter” (Lady Wallace), both of which are 
absolutely first-rate examples of their class. 
Terborch’s artistic reticence, effortless mastery 
of difficulties, and unerring instinct as a colourist, 
have rarely, if ever, been more beautifully dis¬ 
played than here. The work has, too, what 
his performances sometimes lack, a slight but 
yet a sufficient human interest; its charm, 
its peculiar naivetd, are akin to those of the 
inimitable “Lady playing the Violoncello” 
at Cassel. One of the finest things of its 
kind in the exhibition is the little “Portrait 
of a Lady ” (H. Ker Colville, Esq.), put forward 
as a work of that second-rate and unpleasant 
follower of Gerard Don, Godfried Schalcken, for 
whom, however, it is far too masterly a piece of 
work. Making the necessary allowances for the 
oversmooth Dou-Mieris manner, once so fashion¬ 
able, now so demodi, there is everything to admire 
in this portrait. Here are to be found colour, 
strong and appropriate of its kind, penetrating 
characterisation, and genuine artistic power in 
dealing pictorially, yet without untrutnfulness, 
with a gross and pompous personage, who in life 
must have been singularly uninviting. We 
have little hesitation in putting down this 
little gem to Ary de Voys, a notable artist 
influenced by, though not a pupil of, Frans 
van Mieris, and in portraiture nis superior. 
Amongseveral very excellent Adrian van Ostades, 
the best strike ns as being the “ Merrymaking ” 
(S. S. Joseph, Esq.), with its life-like ring of 
heavily capering peasants in the foreground, and 
its beautifully graded distance ; and the “ Interior 
of a Public-House," from Buckingham Palace. 
One can never cease to regret that such perfect 
and seemingly effortless mastery of art from its 
technical side should be combined with so narrow 
a view of realism, or insufferable a monotony of 
subject and type. It is not alone that van Oitade 
is a realist of tne lower order, or that he deals ex¬ 
clusively with ale-swilling boors and their worthy 
companions ; but that he is so shallow and super¬ 
ficial in looking at that side of humanity in 
which he exclusively interests himself. The 
same reproach may be brought against that 
powerful master, Jan Steen, whose large canvas 
“The Cock Fight” (Marquis of Bute) is an im¬ 
portant, without being precisely an interesting, 
example of his skill. Perfunctory, too, in a 
sense, is Teniers, inasmuch as he arranges and re¬ 
arranges without end such well-worn common¬ 
places of realism as he happens to find under his 
nose, and thinks far more of the exquisiteness of 
his crisp execution, of the silveriness of his colour, 
than of the human and interpretative side of 
his art Famous specimens of his skill are 
here—“ Lt Bonnet olanc ” (Captain Holford) 
and the splendid “Soldiers Gambling” (Lady 
Wallace) The latter is a triumph of happy 


audacity in the harmonious juxtaposition of 
frank and brilliant tiuts ; its real title, if we 
are to take au aerieux the incident in the back¬ 
ground, should be “St Peter delivered from 
Prison.” The “ Interior of a Tavern,” from the 
same famous collection, has been much over¬ 
cleaned as well as over-varnished; the scarlet 
coat of the central figure now appearing garish 
and too unbroken in hue. We have rarely 
seen a finer Cornelius Bega than the panel “ A 
Philosopher ” (M. H. C jlnaghi, Esq ). For once 
this harsh, yet personal and interesting, follower 
of Ostade has, notwithstanding the hotness of 
his flesh-tint 9 , managed to make fine colour out 
of the blacks, buffs, and grays to which he has 
restricted his palette. The “ Portrait of a Lady ” 
(M. H. Colnaghi, Esq.), signed “Cornelius Jan- 
son van Ceulen fecit, 1846,” is a good example 
of the artist’s late manner—honest, cold, and 
frigidly impersonal. Especially remarkable is 
the fasnion in which the glimmer of fine pearls 
in the lady’s ears and round her neck has been 
rendered. 

No exhibition of old masters in England lacks 
its serbs of Cuyps, and this one is provided with 
no less than five canvases put down to the 
master. Of these two, the “ Landscape ” (No. 57) 
(Earl of Lichfield), and the “ Landscape ” (No. 59) 
(•ame collection), are conspicuously below the 
usual level of the painter ; and, indeed, we feel 
bound to confess that the No. 57, with its extra¬ 
ordinarily lumpy, thickly painted sky — to 
which we know no parallel among his works— 
inspires us with a considerable amount of distrust 
Very fine, on the other hand, is the “ Landscape 
and Figures ” (Hon. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton), 
conceived in a semi-romantic vein not commonly 
to be observed in Cuyp, and which may have 
been derived from Rembrandt in his more 
artificial and less homely mood. The broad, 
powerful “ Landscape and Cattle ” (No. 95 ; 
Marquis of Bute) bears a strong family resem¬ 
blance—but no more—to one of the Cuyps in 
the National Gallery. The Ruysdaels are this 
year small, but of exquisite quality. Very 
characteristic is the “Landscape” (No. 82 : Earl 
Brownlow\ by Jacob van Ruysdael; but we 
count as the best specimen of his manner the 
“Sea-piece" (No. 67 : EarlBrownlow) ascribed— 
as we hold, erroneously—to Salomon van 
Ruysdael. The wonderfully subtle modelling of 
the waves, just ruffling and foaming under a 
newly-risen breeze, the peep of half-obscured 
coast-line—all this is too gcod for the often 
admirable but nearly always limited Salomon, 
and is quite characteristic of Jacob in his hap¬ 
piest and most trothful mood. By Jan van 
Goyen is, or rather has been, a “ River Scene ” 
(R. M. R. Burrell, Esq.), the effect of which is 
much impaired by the coarse and heavy re¬ 
painting of the sky. A curiously misnamed 
picture is the “ Equestrian Portiait ” (Charles 
L Eastlake, Esq.) put down to Ant. Frans van 
der Meulen, but really by some rather timid and 
mechanical painter of the Rubens time and 
school. It is, if we mistake not, a portrait 
of Ferdinand, Cardinal Infant of Spain, brother 
of Philip IV. There may very probably be a 
larger original of this picture from the brush 
of Rubens or Van Dyck, but we are unable 
at present to say for certain that this is so. 

There are afew indifferent pictures in the section 
devoted to English art, some which are unfortu¬ 
nately hung, both for themselves and their neigh¬ 
bours, but many which uphold the power and 
fascination of our British masters, even against 
the dangerous companions whom they are made 
to elbow in the galleries of the Royal Academy. 
The “ Portrait of Lady Cathcart ” (Rev. J. E. 
Kempe), here attributed to Allan Ramsay, recalls 
not a little the manner of Hogarth, though 
without his strong characterisation. No less than 
thirteen canvases illustrate the art of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in various phases of his long career— 
some but spectres of their former selves, some 
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only middling, bnt others splendid in colour and 
unusually fine in preservation. The _ sober, 
reticent charm of the earlier manner is well 
exhibited in the “ Lady Elizabeth Keppel ” 
(E. L. Raphael, Esq.), painted in 1769. Of a 
mitigated realism, which the artist has sought to 
combine with the self-conscious grace then con¬ 
sidered indispensable, is the charming “Girl 
Sketching” (Baroness Burdett-Coutts), which is 
said to be the portrait of a model, Miss 
Johnson. Superb examples of the last decade 
of Sir Joshua's practice are the “Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Seymour” and “Countess of Lincoln,” 
from Manchester House. Here the original 
colouring is so finely preserved that we are 
able practically to see the master as his own 
generation saw him : with his unforced breadth 
and ease, his well-bred elegance in the realisa¬ 
tion of female lovelines’, with his bloom and 
splendour of colouring, hovering midway between 
the Netherlandish and the Venetian. The 
“ Cupid and Psyche” (Baroness Burdett-Coutts), 
is one of those unfortunate pieces of “ high art ” 
which the first President of the Royal Academy 
deemed it necessary from time to time to pro¬ 
duce ; it is Venice and Parma seen through the 
eyes of those Bolognese whom Sir Joshua de¬ 
lighted to honour, in theory, though, luckily, not 
often in practice. The “ Portrait of Lady Sent ” 
(Sir John H. Thorold, Bart.) is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the splendid rendering of the yellow- 
white robe bordered with gold, to be found in so 
—many of the portraits; the face itself appears a 
little vacuous and wanting in the quality of life 
by the side of the Gainsboroughs, its neighbours. 
The “ Portrait of Lady Glenorcby” (Hon. Mrs. 
Baillie Hamilton), and “ Portrait of Miss 
Clarges” (E. L. Raphael, Esq.), by the latter 
roaster, are now pallia and ghost-like in the flesh 
tints, yet still gifted with that extraordinary, that 
almost febrile vivacity, which renders them such 
dangerous competitors in a picture gallery. The 
latter is almost uncanny in the fashion in which 
it places itself on equal terms with the spectator, 
interrogating as much as interrogated. The 
“ Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Henry Fane” is that 
of an eligante by no means unconscious of her 
modish charm ; it is light, dexterous, and a trifle 
empty in handling. 

Kumney is seen at his best in the well- 
known “ Lady Russell holding up her Child 
to a Glass" (Sir George Russell, Bart., M.P.). 
The motive is a pretty, and moreover—what 
such motives in the eighteenth century seldom 
were—a perfectly natural one. The face and 
form of the lovely fair-haired child are reflected 
in a mirror with gain rather than loss to the 
design as a whole. Supreme success has been 
attained in conquering this difficulty of the 
reflected image, just because the artist has been 
content with mitigated truth, and has not in¬ 
sisted upon a cruelly faithful reproduction of 
the actual. An irresistibly fascinating perform¬ 
ance is the “Portrait of Miss Close” (Rev. Sir 
T. L. Currie, Bart.) by tbe same master, which 
on this occasion makes its first appearance at 
Burlington House—and we believe in London, 
ft is unfortunate that the arms and hands of the 
damsel should be so defectively drawn and 
modelled. The head, with its fair curling locks, 
is of singular beauty; the dress of frilled white 
muslin with pink ribbons, one well suited to set 
off its candid loveliness. We can well imagine 
that the millionaire collectors with whom the 
artist is just now in such high favour should be 
hankering after this picture, in which the fair¬ 
ness of budding English womanhood is so happily 
presented. This is a good year, too, for Hopp- 
ner, who is seen at the oest period of his career, 
when he hovered between Reynolds and Rom¬ 
ney, though remaining far behind both the one 
and the other in pictorial mastery, and that 
peculiar quality which we must call authority. 
The “Miss Judith Beresford,” “Miss Frances 
Beresford,” and “ Mrs. Martin ”—ntu Beresford— 


(all lent by the executors of the late Miss Martin) 
are respectively the portraits of three fair 
sisters in the first bloom and freshness of 
youth. Hoppner’s art is here facile and pleasing, 
rather than precise and strong, it will not bear 
dissection in cold blood, but has, nevertheless, 
in a high degree the charm of its style and 
its period. The noble “Portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott” (Baroness Burdett-Coutts), by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, was recently at the Guelph Exhibition 
of the New Gallery. It shows all his virility of 
style, his large conception of his model and his 
art, but is not free from his besetting sin— 
that of too freely summarising the human 
countenance, of modelling in large planes to the 
exclusion of much significant detail. Two 
character-sketches by Zoffany (W. E. Brymer, 
Esq., M.P.X both entitled “Portrait of an 
Actor,” are distinguished not only by that 
genuine humour which is proper to the artist, 
but by a certain breadth of style to which he has 
not accustomed us. It should be easy for those 
learned in such matters to say who are the 
comedians whom the Anglo-German artist—the 
painter in ordinary of the stage—has here 
portrayed. Three portraits by Sir William 
Boxall are opportunely brought forward to 
1 remind those who may have forgotten that he 
was a painter, if not of great strength, yet of rare 
refinement. There is a peculiar pathos in these 
sympathetic presentments of ol 1 age, the 
“Portrait of Mrs. Cardwell” (Miss Cardwell), 
and the “Portrait of the late Frederick Hutu 
Esq.” (Louis Huth, Esq.). 

Turner’s great landscape, “ The Festival 
upon the Opening of the Vintage of Macon” 
(Earl of Yarborough), must count as one of 
the masterpieces of English landscape in par¬ 
ticular, and, indeed, of landscape art in 
general It looks far better in its post of 
honour here than it did a few years ago at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Painted in 1803, and frankly 
revealing—though not in such unpleasantly 
imitative fashion as some other works which 
could be cited—tbe influence of Claude Lorrain, 
its stands forth, nevertheless, supreme, in virtue 
not less of the unequalled pictorial skill dis¬ 
played than of the noble serenity of the general 
conception, firmly based as this is on natural 
truth even more than on the example of an 
illustrious predecessor. Nature even more than 
Claude is answerable for the noble sunset sky, 
for the broad sweeping river, with its myriad 
reflections, for the splendidly varied yet perfectly 
homogeneous middle-distance, and the far prospect 
of blue hills melting into, space. The keynote 
of the whole is a solemn yet glad harmony, 
in which everything has its appointed and 
seemingly inevitable place : a momentary pause 
of nature, soon to be wrapped in well-earned 
repose after the year’s labour. Another ex¬ 
quisite example of the second manner— 
less convincing, however, in its romantic 
beauty, and more easily divisible into its com¬ 
ponent parts—is the “ Scene in the Apennines ” 
(E. L. Raphael, Esq.). It is impossible to pass 
over in silence the battle raging round the two 
landscapes by Constable, “ The Keeper’s Cottage ” 
(James Orrock, Esq.) and “ Salisbury Cathedral ” 
(E. L. Raphael, Esq.), two works whose intrinsic 
importance, apart from the question of their authen¬ 
ticity, is not very great. While expressing our 
wonder that their genuineness should have been 
called into question in such light-hearted fashion 
and on such insufficient grounds, we must record 
our dissent from the too enthusiastic praise 
, lavished on the “ Keeper’s Cottage ” by the 
naturally irate owner, himself a painter of 
eminence and a recognised authority on all that 
pertains to English landscape art. He calls his 
possession “ One of the finest 1 impressionist ’ 
Constables in existence.” But we had imagined 
an impression to be fine according as it impresses ; 
and the “ Keeper’s Cottage ” impresses little and 
very imperfectly. Notwithstanding all the fire 


and fury of the execution, the main design, the 
main forms of the subject, do not stand out 
definitely, do not impress in such fashion as to 
lead us unconsciously to fill up for ourselves 
what is not supplied by the artist. 

A word must be added on the subject of 
the four separate groups of water-colours 
- which fill tne Water-Colour and Black-and- 
White Rooms. The twenty-nine drawings by 
William Blake, part of a series illustrating 
the Divina Commtdia of Dante, done in 1825 
and 1826 for the late John Linnel, belong to 
the very last years of his life, and illustrate 
his singular mannerisms and limitations, rather 
than the flashes of genius by which he on 
, occasion illumined -and transfigured his work. 

I Wrestling with the concrete and definitely out¬ 
lined inventions of the mighty Florentine, with 
which one feels that he is only half in sympathy, 
he is here not in his element; his narrowness 
of groove, his lack of the individualising power, 
his monotonous grotesqueness being alike out of 
place. An exception is nevertheless afforded by 
the “Circle of the Lustful,” in which, though 
the world-famous Francesa episode sinks into 
comparative insignificance, the never-ending 
serpentine stream of the sinful lovers, wind- 
tossed through all eternity, is a veritable in¬ 
vention, the outcome of imaginative power of 
the first order. 

Not inappropriately grouped together are the 
drawings of two poet-painters, Samuel Palmer 
and the little-known Edward Calvert, whose 
reputation Mr. Sidney Colvin’s exhibition in 
the new galleries of the British Museum has 
done so much t> renew and to extend. The 
estimation of artists of this peculiar stamp, 
in whose case so many allowances must be made 
by _ those who would see and appreciate from the 
standpoint of the person judged, must always 
be, to a great extent, a matter of individual 
feeling—one in which to dogmatise is both 
imprudent and unnecessary. To us the art of 
Samuel Palmer, with all its undeniable sincerity, 
with all that poetic charm which is derived, be 
it noted, to tne full as much from literary 
association as from true pictorial significance, is 
singularly narrow and entirely artificial. The 
landscape is almost always put together in 
arbitrary fashion to illustrate certain moods, to 
attain certain ends, literary rather than artistic. 
Palmer succeeds better in neutral-tinted pieces, 
in twilight scenes, than in those tempestuous, 
garishly flaming sunsets which he so much affects. 
In the former category may be mentioned a 
“View of Box Hill” and “The Colosseum”; 
while best of the professedly poetical pastorals is 
the tender and delicate evening scene, “The 
Lonely Tower ” from “ II Penseroso.” Edward 
Calvert, with all his shortcomings—so obvious 
these that there is no necessity to dwell upon 
them—is an artist of a far higher and more 
original stamp. One of the questions which will 
occupy those whose task it will be later on to 
survey and estimate the art of the nineteenth 
century will assuredly be, “ Why are such men, 
of the modern poet-painter order, almost in¬ 
variably deficient in the technical aide of their 
craft 1 ’’ Calvert is distinguished by a serenity 
which, notwithstanding its vein of tender melan¬ 
choly, has little in common with the WeUxhmen 
of his later congeners. He is saturated with the 
pastoral spirit of tbe Sicilian and Alexandrian 
poets, but also with that of the prince of pastoral 
painters, Giorgione. For the deep, glowing 
colours of the Venetian’s rich uplands he substi¬ 
tutes the tenderer and more opalescent tints of 
mist-enwrapped, half-effaced prospects ; but in 
varying the tonality he preserves in a rare 
degree the essential beauty of Barbarelli’s art 
The serenity and the note of contemplative 
melancholy which are the keynote of the 
Englishman’s manner are well exemplified in the 
large drawing, “Arcadian Shepherds moving 
their Flocks at Dawn,” a lovely pastoral, notwith- 
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standing the childish drawing which mars the 
figures. 

Those who came to inspect the seventy- 
five drawings of Louisa, Marchioness of Water¬ 
ford, prepared to scoff, because the lady had been 
in life an amateur, and perhaps a little, too, 
because she had been a grande dame, have 
remained, if not to pray, at any rate sincerely to 
admire. So large and so eminently pictorial 
a vision of things in their essence, so sym¬ 
pathetic a view of the inward and out¬ 
ward aspects of humanity, have rarely been 
given to a woman. It is idle to speculate now 
os to what this art, so noble in its beginnings, 
would or would not have become, had it been the 
lot of Lady Waterford to receive in her youth 
the training of a professional artist. Her short¬ 
comings are not seriously felt in these broad 
Fplendid sketches, as they would doubtless have 
been bad they been earned out on a scale com¬ 
mensurate with their truly monumental character. 
Saturated with the mature art of the Italian 
Uenaissance at its zenith, and avowedly in love, 
too, with the ideals which are those of Mr. Watts, 
it is yet only in rare instances that the lady 
actually borrows a motive or slavishly follows 
nn individual. She has, with much of Mr. 
Watts’s tenderness and all-embracing love for 
humanity, a more direct, a more genuinely 
pictorial, a lets didactic and literary, way of 
looking at things than that which distinguishes 
him. In this large series of drawings, where 
there is little that is not, at any rate, noble and 
inspiring in aim, we would single out for especial 
praise the two studies showing the Prodigal Son 
feeding his swine, and the pardon of the Pro¬ 
digal—both splendidly glowing in colour, both 
supremely pathetic. By the side of these may 
be placed the not less touching “ Fabiola borne 
to her Grave,” in which the slow onward move¬ 
ment of a funeral procession is suggested with 
intuitive felicity, while the impression of super¬ 
natural purity and peace in the dead is conveyed 
with a rare power unalloyed with sentimentality. 

Claude Phillips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARAB ARCHITECTURE IN CAIRO. 

Behbeit el Hagar: Jan. >2,13 3. 

The beauties of the Mu’allaka, alluded to 
in the review notice of Mr. Lane-Poole’s 
Cairo in the Academy of January 14, have 
largely disappeared since a recent “restora¬ 
tion.” The Jewish Synagogue, the desecrated 
Church of St. Michael’s, two towers and part 
of the wall of the Kasr esh Shemmah, have also 
been pulled down, to make place for a new 
synagogue. Apparently nobody interfered. 

During the seven years that I have been 
practically resident in Egypt, I have made an 
exhaustive collection of photographs of Arab 
architecture in Cairo. It is astonishing how 
much of the older domestic architecture has 
disappeared, to give place to hideous construc¬ 
tions in so-called Italian style. The day is not 
far remote when the old Cairene house, with its 
beautiful courtyard, will be a thmg of the past. 
Would it not be possible to follow the example 
of the French in Algiers, and preserve from 
utter ruin—even restore—one or other of these 
old bouses for use as an official residence ? 

The Arab Museum, too, is very much in need 
of reform. This museum could and should be 
an Hotel Cluny and South Kensington Museum 
in one. An intelligent management would 
have secured for this museum many objects 
which have been destroyed without benefit to 
anybody, and would make the contents avail¬ 
able for artistic ends. Compare in the Khan 
Khalil the brass-work of to-day, with its vile 
designs, with that of years ago, and it is obvious 
that artistic trade wants direction. 

B. d’Hulst. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Students of Dutch art will be interested in 
knowing that a critical study of Houbraken, 
the author of the Lives of the Low Country 
Painters, is about to appear. It is from the 
pen of Dr. Hofstede de Groot, assistant director 
of the Mauritshuis at the Hague; it is written in 
German, and is dedicated to Dr. Bredius. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. will 
shortly publish a Portfolio containing a series 
of twenty-four photographs (silver prints) from 
the principal pictures of the Whistler exhibition, 
held in the Goupil Galleries last spring. We 
may add that Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
will remove at the end of February to more 
central and larger galleries—5, Regent-street, 
and 10, Charles-street, St. James’s, S.W. 

We have received the prospectus of a new 
quarterty antiquarian magazine, to be called 
the Illustrated Archaeologist, to be edited by 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot., and to lie 
published by Mr. Charles J. Clark, of 4, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As indicated by the title, 
it is intended to make the illustrations the 
principal feature, the accompanying articles 
being reduced rather to the character of 
descriptive letterpress. Subject always to the 
condition that they are capable of illustration, 
the matters dealt with will comprise : archaeo¬ 
logy proper, relating to the structures, monu¬ 
ments, and portable objects left by man from 
past ages; the arts and industries of ancient 
times; the fine arts of antiquity and the middle 
ages; anthropology; and folk-lore. Special 
features will be—a section set apart exclusively 
for archaeological photography; reproductions 
of foreign illustrations and scarce prints; and 
portraits of eminent archaeologists. The size 
will be large octavo, and each quarterly part 
will contain sixty-four pages. The subscription 
price is half-a-guiuea a year; and it is hoped 
that the first part will be ready on May 1. 

The thirty-second annual exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts will open 
next week. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Tuesday next, 
February 7, the remaining stock of the Liber 
Naturae of Girtin—a series of mezzotints en¬ 
graved by 8. W. Reynolds iu 1823-24, but not 
published till long nfterwards. In the same 
catalogue are several miscellaneous examples 
from Turner’s Liber Studiorum. 

At the meeting of the Japan Society, to be 
held on Wednesday next, February 8, Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish will read a paper upon “The 
Influence of Europe on the Art of Old Japan,” 
illustrated with examples and lantern slides. 
Members are invited to send for exhibition 
Japanese works of art bearing signs of 
European influence, which date from before 
1850. The meeting will be held in the house 
of the Royal Medical and Cbirurgical Society, 
20, Hanover-square, where the council hope to 
obtain premises for the permanent office and 
library of the society. We may add that the 
Japanese Society, which was founded just a 
year ago, already numbers 305 members. 


THE STAGE. 

“ L’INVITEE.” 

Paris : Jan. 2b, 1893. 

TnE above is the title of a comedy by M. de 
Curel, recently produced at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. It contains an interesting psycho¬ 
logical study of the character of a proud, 
egotistical woman; the dialogue is terse and 
witty, the denouement quite unconventional. 

Mme. Anna de Grecourt (Mme. Pasca), after 
three happy years of married life, suddenly 
discovers that her husband has a mistress, a 
music-hall singer. Her proud and unbending 


character at once shows itself ; without making 
any attempt to rescue the offender from her 
unworthy rival, but acting on the spur of the 
moment, angry and jealous, she rushes away 
from borne, abandoning at the same time her 
two infant daughters. M. de Grecourt, in 
order to avoid scandal, spreads the rumour 
that she is mad, and has been put in an asylum, 
though, personally, he is conviaced that she 
has eloped with on unknown lover. Anna, 
without deigning to contradict these reports, 
leaves France and takes up her abode at 
Vienna, where, though surrounded by admirers, 
she leads a blameless life. Gradually her 
inborn egotism brings about a fort of moral 
ossification, a sceptical indifference to the 
affections of tlio past. Years pass by, and with 
them the recollection of husband and children: 
even the spring of maternal love is dried up. 
“ Je n’ai meme plus la religion du souvenir,” 
she bitterly remarks. 

When the curtain rises on the first act, twenty 
years have elapsed sineo Anna de Grecourt left 
home; and the above-mentioned events are 
explained to the audience iu the course of a 
conversation which takes place between Anna 
and an old admirer, M. Bagadais (M. 
Dieudonne) who has come to visit her in the 
character of ambassador from M. de Grejourt, 
who wishes ber to rotum to Pari3 and take 
charge of his daughters, who have been so 
spoilt and badly educated that nobody will 
marry them. At first Anna listens to 
Bagadais with indifference; but on learning 
that her husband’s home is cheered by the 
presenco of a widow who has become the com¬ 
panion of her daughters, she indignantly 
refuses all offers of reconciliation. Why should 
she disturb her present quietude in order to 
rescue a long forgotten husband and children 
who are utter strangers to her ? However, the 
subtle diplomacy of Bagadais finds out her 
weak point—curiosity, and she consents to 
return to France with him, but on the under¬ 
standing that her incognito is respected, and 
that she will bo roceived in hor husband’s 
house as a stranger, the guest of a few hours. 

The meeting between husband and wifo is a 
very original scene. Do Grecourt has been out 
fishing; ho comes home tired, muddy, encum¬ 
bered with rod and basket, and quite unex¬ 
pectedly meets his long lost wife in the hall. 
His appearance is so comical, his attitude so 
awkward, that she can scarcely help laughing; 
but a quick return of her sarcastic nature leads 
her to remark, “And this is the man who 
nearly broke my heart twenty years ago! ” 
On the other hand, when Giecourt learns from 
Bagadais that his suspicions regarding his 
wife’s fidelity were unfounded, ho is quite dis¬ 
appointed, and “ tres ennuye ” : for, as ho 
observes, when a man has had an idea in his 
head for many years, even should the idea be an 
unpleasant one, it is very annoying to find out 
one fine day that j ou have been mistaken all 
the time. The scene which follows is admir¬ 
able comedy writing; and the study of the 
characters of husband nnd wifo, two varieties 
of egotists, is very clever. The third act is gay 
and charming. The artless endearments of her 
daughters gradually awaken the lateut maternal 
love of Mme. de Grecourt ; her indifference is 
soon changed into interest and pity for these 
two innocent victims of parental selfishness ; 
and when Alice, the younger, who has guessed 
who the unknown “guest” really is, nestles 
beside her, murmuring in her car, “ Mamma 
dear, don’t leave us,” she fairly breaks down, 
and in a flood of tears embraces them both. In 
the last scene she consents to take back her 
daughters with her, to the great relief of her 
husband, who is left to the tender mercies of 
the fair widow, the probable avenger of the 
wrong he has done. 

This denouement is not to the taste of some 
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people; bat M. de Curel has not followed the 
conventional rules of “genteel comedy,” he 
has simply portrayed men and women of the 
present day and the complex nature of wbat 
French psychologists term their ‘ ‘ etat <Tame.” 
Much of the success of “L’Invitee” is due 
to the admirable acting and diction of Mme. 
Pasca in the difficult part of Anna de Grfecourt. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Monday next has been fixed, by Mr. Irving, 
for a first performance of Tennyson’s “Becket” 
at the Lyceum. 

“ Robin Goodfellow,” at the Garrick, 
having failed to some extent to satisfy 
the expectations formed for its sucoess, yields 
place, at Mr. Hare’s theatre, to a revival of 
“ Diplomacy,” the already well-known adapta¬ 
tion of Sardou’s “ Dora/’ In this piece Mrs. 
Bancroft, who, it is announced, “ generously 
gives her services for a limited period,” will 
appear in a piece with which, years ago, at the 
Haymarket, her name was long associated. 
The attractions of the stage are too great for 
Mrs. Bancroft; it is not unnatural, perhaps, 
that they should seem irresistible. 

Next week we shall probably have some¬ 
thing to say about the new play at the 
Criterion, Mr. H. A. Jones’s “ Bauble Shop,” 
a comedy to find a fitting cast for which it has 
hardly been deemed necessary to travel beyond 
the bounds of the regular Criterion company. 

A few nights ago we went to see “ Liberty 
Hall,” at the St. James’s, which would have 
been written about at greater length in these 
columns had we visited it earlier. Let brevity, 
however, be the soul of wit, or at all events (as 
it is, much oftener than people suspect), the 
soul of good sense. The St. James’s Theatre is 
unquestionably fortunate in having possessed 
itself of what is, perhaps, the best piece that 
Mr. R. C. Carton has yet given us. The tale 
in “ Liberty Hall ” is interesting, if it is not 
particularly new, and it is told with great 
refinement. Certainly the actors and actresses 
are particularly good; and thus every little bit 
of gentle comedy or gentle pathos receives 
justice—and nothing more than justice, not 
exaggeration—at their hands. Our old friend, 
Mr. Edward Righton—to whom we owe so 
many good examples of “ character-acting ” any 
time these last dozen years—has a part that 
suits him. He represents one Todman, a gentle 
little old second-hand bookseller—the latest, 
though probably not the last, of those studies of 
interesting shopkeepers, which in literature at 
least, if not upon the stage, seem to have come 
somewhat into vogue. The whole course of 
the play, after the first act, takes place in the 
back parlour of this selected tradesman, whose 
book shelves, crowned with volumes in folio, 
octavos, duodecimos, first editions, and fortu¬ 
nate “ finds,” are continually in evidence 
beyond the casement of the back parlour. 
With Mr. Todman lives, under the name of 
Owen, the chivalrous gentleman and good 
lover who is represented so attractively by Mr. 
George Alexander. He is the good genius of 
the play, and in the present love scenes of Mr. 
Alexander sentiment never becomes sentiment¬ 
ality. As Blanche Chilworth, Miss Marion 
Terry displays, with instinctive tact, the 
resources of her accomplished art. In the 
much more girlish part of Amy Chilworth, 
Miss Maude Millett is as delightful as of yore. 
Miss Millett does for the English ingtnue all 
that Mdlle. Reichenberg was able to do a dozen 
years ago for the ingenue of the Comedie 
Franqaise. Well written and creditably played, 
the gentle humour of “Liberty HaU” never 
waxes farcical, nor does its pathos disturb us by 
verging upon tragedy. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Library of Pianoforte Music, by E. Pauer, 
Book 11, Junior and Senior Grades; Local 
Centre and Local School Examinations, Junior 
and Senior Grades, and Higher Division ; 
Loeschom’s Rhythmical Problems, 2 Books, and 
Melodic Studies, Books 4 and 5 ; and Technical 
Exercises, by E. Pauer. Of these works, all 
published by Messrs. Augener, the first con¬ 
tains pieces for both study and amusement, and 
they are classed under the one or the other head¬ 
ing ; the latter consistsprincipally of danoemusic. 
The selection includes an interesting Study by 
L. Berger, the teacher of Mendelssohn, and 
mongers lively and clever “La ci darem” 
fugue. The “ Examination ” books are care¬ 
fully fingered, and. contain useful memoranda 
concerning the various composers. The pieoes 
are judiciously selected, but it is a pity that 
Moszkowski’s effective Polonaise (Op. 18, 
No. 5) is so long. The Rhythmical Problems 
are excellent, and well calculated to sharpen 
the wits of pianoforte players; the Melodic 
Studies, a little in Heller’s style, may be safely 
recommended. Pauer’s volume of Finger 
Exercises is a storehouse in which players will 
find all that is necessary to train fingers in the 
way they should go. 

From among other publications reoeived 
from Messrs. Augener we may mention: 
Handel’s Chaconne, with 62 Variations in the 
“Anthologie Classique et Modeme ” series. 
The fingering is good, though in places ultra 
modern. This is an admirable piece for 
study. A Gavotte in E, by L. Schytte: a 
bright, clever little piece, which combines some¬ 
thing of eighteenth century quaintness with 
nineteenth century showiness. A Menuet and 
Rhapsodie by the same are brilliant pieces, but 
the title of the latter is scarcely well chosen. 
Four Novelettes by Strelezki are first-rate 
ractice, and interesting as music. Haydn’s 
ymphony “mit dem Paukenwerbel,” very 
well arranged as a pianoforte duet by M. Max 
Pauer, is an old, but ever welcome friend. 
This is the first of a series of the master’s 
Symphonies, a rich mine containing many an 
unknown gem. L. Hegyesi’s Four Vaises 
Nobles (piano duets) are bright and not difficult. 
Of music for one or more violins, there is a 
collection of six of the twelve Sonatas (Op. 5) 
by Arcangelo Corelli, with pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment worked out from the composer’s 
figured bass. To praise these master¬ 
pieces of violin literature is superfluous; 
they have been most carefully edited 
by Gustav Jensen. We have also, pre¬ 
pared by the same careful hand, Handel’s 
Sonata in A, and one in E by Antonio Vivaldi, 


the Italian composer who stood so high in the 
estimation of Bach; also four numbers of the 
Vortragsstudien, containing pieces by Bach, 
Haydn, and Beethoven. The Morceaux Favoris 
for violin and piano, by Fr. Hermann, include 
many excellent and short pieces by modem 
composers. Many are transcriptions. Stemdale 
Bennett’s “ The Lake,” one of these, is so 
delicate a piece that it ought to have been left 
untouched. Some pieces do not suffer; some 
are even improved. Reinecke’s Dix Petits 
Morceaux for two violins (Op. 122a) are very 
easy and very charming; the Prelude pour 
accorder is amusing. Reinecke’s Sonate minia¬ 
ture en si mineur for piano and violin is an 
educational work of value, and as charming as 
it is clever. Of “ Morceaux de Salon” we may 
mention Ignaz Lachner’s Siesta, Moszkowski’s 
Hungary, and A Strelezki’s Appassionato, all 
for violm and pianoforte. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part xevi., 
Vol. xii. (London: Music Publishing Co.) A 
Fugue on beef and cabbage sounds funny. 
Those words contain musical letters, and thus 
a Fugue with two subjects was written; the 
one spelling “ beef,” the other “cabbage,” by 
Dr. W. Pole in 1846. His composition is 
entitled “A Prandial Fugue” ; and, the joke 
apart, musicians may admire the spirited and 
clever piece. Mr. E. Townshend Driffield’s 
“Two-Part Song ” is light and melodious; the 
A minor middle section has, however, more 
character than the principal theme. The 
“Andantino in C minor” by the Genoese 
organist, Domenico Bellando, has a good 
theme (the opening phrase, by the way, recalls 
the Quartet in “Elijah”); but the oomposer 
does not work it out in a very interesting 
manner. 

The Violin, and all about it. By Edgar 
Shelton (“Musical News” Office). Good 
things, they say, are wrapped up in small 
parcels. The author has succeeded in his 
endeavours to present “useful information 
combined with pertinent advice.” And the 
information is not only useful, but very well 
arranged. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON beg to announce at all Libraries 
Mr. FRANKFORT MOORE’S New Novel, “I FORBID 
THE BANNS,” the Story of a Comedy which was played 
seriously. In 3 vols. 

A Cheap Edition of Mrs. OLIPH ANT’S successful Novel, 
“THE CUCKOO IN THE NEST,” in crown 8vo, doth 
gilt, with Illustrat ions, price 6s., will be ready next week. 

*,* This Novel passed through Four Editions in 3-volume form. 


A New Novel by ELIZABETH OLMIS, entitled “ MORRIS 
JULIAN’S WIFE .” in 1 vol., with Illustrations, is now 
ready, price os. __ 
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No. 1084, Now Soriot. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Women Writers: their Works and Ways. 

By C. J. Hamilton. First Series. (Ward, 

Lock & Co.) 

Twelve English Authoresses. By L. B. 

Walford. (Longmans.) 

The titles of these volumes promise, and 
their contents disclose, a certain amount of 
overlapping both in theme and treatment, 
which renders it fitting and convenient to 
review them together. The sixteen semi- 
biographical, semi-critical papers in Miss 
Hamilton’s volume are described as a first 
series; and as Madam de Steel is the theme 
of one of the chapters, it may be inferred 
that the author does not intend to confine 
herself to writers of British birth, but that 
in following volumes she will deal with 
English, Continental, and American women 
writers born since 1790, the birth year of 
Lady Blessington, to whom is devoted the 
closing essay in the present instalment. 
The scheme of Mrs. Walford’s book is 
narrower. She confines herself exclu¬ 
sively to deceased English authoresses, and 
selects the twelve figures that she considers 
most fairly representative, beginning with 
Hannah More and ending with George 
Eliot. 

It must be said that of the two volumes 
the one by the comparatively unknown writer 
is in every way better than that which is 
commended by the name of the not undis¬ 
tinguished novelist. Both must, I suppose, 
be regarded as specimens of the craft of the 
book-maker: that is, neither is distinguished 
by the original research, the critical insight, 
or the charm of mere style essential to 
literature proper. There are, however, 
book-makers and book-makers—those who 
bring to their work all possible industry, 
care, and judgment, and endeavour to make 
it attractive as well as useful; and those 
who content themselves with a facile gather¬ 
ing together of the most accessible materials, 
and take little heed of grace, proportion, or 
finish. Miss Hamilton belongs to the first 
class; Mrs. Walford—it must be said with 
regret—has for the time allowed herself to 
hop into the second. 

Few readers of Miss Hamilton’s volume 
will be ashamed to confess that they have 
received information on many points of 
which they were altogether ignorant. Some 
folk who, like the present writer, are getting 
well on in middle age, may be able to look 
hack to a nursery life edified by Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children with 
their psalterian stateliness, or entertained 
by the delightful Evenings at Home, that joy 
of childhood fifty years ago and if they 


had the run of a fibrary containing a set of 
the “ British Novelists ” they may be ex¬ 
pected to remember the pathos of A Simple 
Story, or the blood-curdling terrors of The 
Mysteries of UdoVpho. The juniors, however, 
know nought of these dear antiquities; and 
even we seniors, who give ourselves airs in 
virtue of our bald heads and our non¬ 
appreciation of contemporary minor verse, 
may confess with shame that we should 
look very foolish were we asked “Who 
was the hero of Mrs. Opie’s comedy, 
Such Things Are?" or “What were the 
principal merits, if any, of Lady Morgan’s 
novel, Florence McCarthy?" These things 
may be of infinitely less importance than 
the sweet secret of Botticelli or the spiritual 
significance of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass, but they have a certain interest of 
their own to people who regard the studies 
and recreations of their grandfathers and 
grandmothers with any other emotion than 
mat of half-contemptuous pity. There is, 
indeed, something very profitable in the 
study of the literary enthusiasms of the 
long ago, especially to those of us who 
have the good fortune to discover a new im¬ 
mortal with every return of the publishing 
season. Where is Coelebs in Search of a 
Wife? It has gone with the snows of 
yesteryear ”; but when the century was 
young and the palmy days of authorship 
were yet to come, its vogue was such that, 
in the course of twelve months, the worthy 
Hannah More (whose collected works 
Macaulay refused to review because, as he 
said, he “ could not possibly do anything 
but praise her”) received from her pub¬ 
lishers no less a sum than £2000, the copy¬ 
right remaining her own property. Then 
there was Joanna Baillie, “the immortal 
Joanna ” as Walter Scott called her with 
unwitting irony. 

“ We behold,” wrote Prof. Wilson in Blackwood, 

“ floating in the cerulean vault of poetry a fair 
cloud that assumes a human shape, and we 
think of Joanna Baillie. All that a poetess 
should be that lady is—pure, gentle, serene, 
and stately. Tighe, and Hemans, and Mitford, 
and Bowles, and Landon are all names pleasant 
to the soul and not to be forgotten, but hers is 
the greatest of all.” 

Alas, for how many of our pleasant and 
great and unforgettable names will oblivion 
scatter her poppies even as she has scattered 
them not vainly for these ! 

True, Joanna Baillie has a stronger hold 
upon posterity than any of her company; 
for even Miss Mitford’s Our Village is only 
read by an expiring generation ; but when 
Scott and Wilson promised her immortality, 
the promise was made on the security of 
much more ambitious work than the simple 
strains of “ Saw ye Johnny cornin’ ” and 
“Wooed and married and a’.” Indeed, while 
Miss Hamilton’s pages are a sort of lively ser¬ 
mon on thetransitorinessof noisy reputations, 
many of them provide pleasant illustrations 
of the verse in which Mr. Watson has 
recently magnified his art, “Song passes 
not away.” To the book-maker who is a 
mere hack, every theme is alike ; and Miss 
Hamilton proves that this description does 
not fit her by the special interest and 
enthusiasm of which one is conscious in 
reading the chapters devoted to her three 


song-writing countrywomen—the poet just 
named, Lady Anne Barnard, and Lady 
Nairae. Everyone even now does not know 
that Lady Anne Barnard wrote a second 
part of “Auld Robin Gxay,” in which 
Robin, after confessing that he stole the 
cow to drive Jeanie to despair, considerately 
dies, and Jeanie becomes the happy wife of 
her Jamie, 

“ Wi’ a bonnie wee bairn, th’ auld folks by the 
Are, 

Oh, now she has a’ that her heart can desire.” 
The sequel is perhaps as successful as any 
sequel, which is not saying very much; but 
even the first part might have won for its 
author a place in that volume of Mr. Miles’s 
Anthology where we look for it in vain. 
Lady Naime was certainly more prolific; 
and seeing how rare is the birth of a song 
that survives all chances and changes of thin 
mortal life, it appears strange that this other¬ 
wise undistinguished lady should have left 
certainly five—“ The Land o’ the Leal,” 
“ Caller Herrin’,” “ The Laird o’ Coekpen,” 

“ The Lass o’ Gowrie,” and “ Charlie is my 
Darling”—which seem destined to endure 
as long as the language. 

Miss Hamilton’s ambition is a very 
modest one. She simply hopes that her 
sketches will be “ found useful to many 
who have neither the time nor the opportun¬ 
ity to consult more elaborate works.” This 
hope will certainly be fulfilled; but her 
book is not a mere collection of bald bio¬ 
graphical facts, and it will appeal to another 
audience than that of self-educators. She 
makes no parade of reading; but it is evident 
that plenty of it has gone to the preparation 
of these papers, which are written in a style 
that, if not always absolutely impeccable, is 
never wanting in the charm of well-bred 
vivacity. There is not much criticism, but 
what there is has shrewdness and good sense; 
and occasionally Miss Hamilton^ thought 
orystallises into something like epigram, 
as when she observes of Madame de Stael 
that “ such a woman often places herself 
open to ridicule, but she remains above 
ridicule.” Women Writers is, indeed, a book 
which is as creditable as it is unpretentious. 

It is a matter for regret that one cannot 
say anything very eulogistic of Mrs. 
Walford’s volume. That the papers con¬ 
tained in it may have been found informing 
by the readers of Far and Near, the periodi¬ 
cal in which they originally appeared, is 
possible; but there is no justification what¬ 
ever for reprinting them from its ephemeral 
pages. They were evidently very hastily 
written, and they do not appear to have 
been even hastily revised. Even a writer 
of Mrs. Walford’s position cannot afford to 
saddle herself with the responsibility of such 
an utterly inadequate account of Harriet 
Martineau as that which appears in this 
volume; or to describe George Eliot’s Jubal 
as a poem in blank verse. In the'article on 
Charlotte Bronte the title of the novelist’s 
latest work is never once correctly spelt; 
and from Mrs. Walford’s account of the 
father of the family one would imagine her 
to be unacquainted with any Bronte litera¬ 
ture more recent than the picturesque but 
not altogether trustworthy work of Mrs. 
Gaskell. Whether Far and Near is a maga¬ 
zine for young people I do not know; but 
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Mrs. Walford expresses her anxiety about 
juvenile reading in a manner which seems 
a little futuous. 

“Jane Eyre is in no sense a book for the 
young, and even elder girls would do well 
to consult a parent or older reader before 
perusal.” 

“Aurora Leigh, although written in a vein 
of the purest nobility, is by no means a poem 
to be placed in the hands of youthful readers. 
Like the finest work of many of the finest 
minds, it deals with human life in its vital 
depths, and these depths cannot, of course, be 
sounded by the young and inexperienced.” 

“ None of George Eliot’s magnificent work 
is suitable for the very young.” 

Respect for the writer forbids one to 
describe this kind of thing by the term 
which most appropriately characterises it. 
Suffice it to say that anyone with a whole¬ 
some human interest in young people 
ought to be abundantly thankful if they 
choose for their reading such literature as 
that against which they are so solemnly 
warned. It is fatally easy to choose some¬ 
thing very much less profitable. They 
might, for example, read Twelve English 
A uthoresses. 

James Ashckoft Noble. 


A Visit to Java. With an Account of the 
Founding of Singapore. By W. Basil 
Worsfold. (Bentley.) 

As might be inferred from the title, Mr. 
Worsfold makes no attempt at a systematic 
treatise on the great Sunda island, though, 
in the preface, his object is stated to be 
twofold: first to present to the general 
reader an account of “ a singularly inter¬ 
esting country ” which he assumes to be 
“ comparatively little known ” ; secondly, 
“ to provide a book which, without being a 
guide book, would at the same time give 
information practically useful to the English 
aud Australian traveller.” The work cer¬ 
tainly contains much information useful to 
the traveller, and even the “account” is 
perhaps full enough to satisfy the average 
“general reader.” It is at all events as 
complete as might' be expected from a visit 
of unspecified date, apparently confined to 
Batavia, Buitenzorg, and a neighbouring 
coffee plantation. Obviously the author 
saw little of the island as a whole; and he 
makes so little claim to rank as an original 
observer that most of the descriptions of 
scenery, plant life, ancient monuments, as 
well as the chapters on the culture system, 
Javanese history and literature, are frankly 
taken from Wallace, Raffles, Leemans, and 
a few other standard authorities. 

None of this, which occupies about three- 
fourths of the book, calls for special 
comment, though the reader should be 
warned that the statements on which general 
conclusions are based are not always to be 
trusted. Thus, it may be true that “ when 
the natives have been educated and 
the industries of the island freed from 
unnatural restrictions, financial and com¬ 
mercial prosperity will return to Java.” 
But it should have been added that hitherto 
no serious attempt has been made to educate 
the natives, and that in a population of 
23,000,000 not more than 304,000 were 
receiving any kind of instruction in 1889, the 


date of the latest returns. In dealing with 
the agricultural prospects surely some refer¬ 
ence should also have been made to the 
blight (hemileia vastatrix and xylotricm 
quadrupes), by the combined attacks of 
which the Government coffee crop was 
reduced from about 80,000 tons in 1879 to 
less than 18,000 in 1887. 

The coffee plantation near Buitenzorg 
visited by Mr. Worsfold was owned by an 
Englishman, who seemed to have trans¬ 
formed his compound into a sort of 
mediaeval stronghold, protected from ma¬ 
rauders by revolvers, bowie-knives, and a 
number of “canine pets.” Of these the 
favourite was Bob, a real English bull-dog, 
“ as good natured as he was ugly,” who for 
all his good nature did once forget himself. 

“ One afternoon, when Master Bob was taking 
his siesta with his small white teeth protruding, 
after the manner of bull-dogs, from his black 
lips, and gleaming in the light, an unfortunate 
duck came by. Seeing the white oblong masses 
in the region of Bob’s month, she very 
naturally concluded they were grains of rice 
left by the careless quadruped. Acting upon 
this theory, she hastily essayed to seize the 
morsel. The impact of her bill upon his nose 
woke Bob in terrible indignation. A short 
scuffie and a plaintive quack, and that duck’s 
career was ended." 

Nor was his wrath appeased until the 
whole brood was extinguished. Bob’s pre¬ 
decessor had been poisoned by a native 
cook. But the planter got her “ two 
months,” and told the people he had sent 
for another from England, and “if they 
poisoned him I should send for six 
more.” So Bob is presumably still flourish¬ 
ing. Not inaptly, the chapter devoted to 
the ways of this solitary Anglo-Saxon 
planter on the Javanese uplands is intro¬ 
duced with Horace’s remark: Coslum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare eurrunt. 

Mr. Worsfold writes pleasantly and 
sympathetically about such glimpses of 
Malayo-Dutch life as he had an opportunity 
of catching. The primitive bath-room 
arrangements—marble floor, huge earthen 
jar and hand bucket, wooden stand, 
and the water flowing off, but so that you 
never feel quite sure it does not come back 
again—serve to introduce a really new 
anecdote picked up at Singapore, where 
the same arrangement obtains. Here: 

“ A young midshipman, going to the bath¬ 
room, and being confronted by a bare interior 
with nothing but the big jar in the middle of 
it, very naturally concluded that this was the 
bath. He quickly stripped and got into it; 
but once in he found it impossible to get out 
again. After vain endeavours, he rolled the big 
jar over bodily, and, smashing it on the floor, 
triumphantly emerged from the fragments.” 

There is a good description of “rice- 
table,” answering to the Anglo-Indian 
tiffin, but in Java a serious meal, which has 
to carry you on from noon till eight o’clock 
dinner a la Russe. 

“ The first dish, or rather series of dishes, is 
that from which the meal takes its name— rice- 
table. In partaking of this the visitor first 
places some boiled rice upon a soup plate, and 
then on the top of it as many portions of some 
eight or ten dishes as he cares to take- 
omelette, curry, chicken, fish, macaroni, spice¬ 
pudding, &c.; and, lastly, he selects some 
strange delicacies from an octagonal dish with 


sevoral kinds of prepared vegetables, pickled 
fish, &o., in its nine compartments.” 

It reminds one of the way they pile up 
the agony round about their facetiously- 
named “ tender loin steak ” in some of the 
Southern States. 

It is pleasant to hear that the unreason¬ 
able reserve maintained towards the English 
in Batavia is breaking down before the 
fascinations of lawn tennis, polo, and horse 
racing. But Mr. Worsfold must not sup¬ 
pose that the Dutch race has really become 
acclimatised in Java because he has seen a 
number of boys and girls trooping to school 
in the European quarter of the capital. 

“ The majority of the Dutch residents,” he 
writes. “ are persons whose families have been 
settled in the island for many generations, and 
who look upon Java as their home. . . . 
Although children are sent to Holland for 
social reasons, the climate of Java does not 
require that painful separation of parents and 
children, which is one of the disagreeable 
accidents of Indian life.” 

Biit at the last Census (1889) there were 
only 51,000 Dutch, and “ persons assimilated 
to them,” in the whole of the East Indies, 
of whom 43,000 were native born. Of 
course, the great majority of these are resi¬ 
dent in Java, where the birth-rate fell from 
9 5 to 8 9 per 1000 between 1885-89, while 
the death-rate stands normally at about 
34 per 1000! The “assimilated," as they 
are officially designated, answer to the 
Eurasians of British India, and form the 
bulk of the European civilian element. The 
question is, therefore, not as to the acclima¬ 
tisation of the Dutch race, whose numbers, 
apart from the officials and military, are 
insignificant, but as to that of the liplaps, 
signos, and nannas, as the Dutch half-castes 
are variously called. Now, these half- 
castes, although intelligent, are indolent 
and effeminate; their families are small; 
and from the above quoted official statistics 
it is obvious that, if left to themselves, they 
would rapidly die out or become absorbed 
in the surrounding Malayan populations 
like their Portuguese predecessors. But 
points of this sort cannot be settled by those 
who trans mare “ eurrunt.” 

A. H. Keaxe. 


Old Dundee prior to the Reformation. By 

Alex. Maxwell, F.8.A. Scot. (Dundee: 

William Kidd.) 

This volume is mainly the outcome of a 
laborious and exhaustive examination of 
the Burgh Court Records of Dundee, which j 
begin at a much earlier date than the 
Council Register, whence Mr. Maxwell 
obtained most of the material for the j 
History of Old Dundee, which he published 
some years ago. The first half of the book 
deals with the Church during its time of 
change, and the second with the municipal 
and social life of the burghers during the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Maxwell has adopted 
an excellent method in the arrangement of 
the “ ungainly ” mass of material he had ! 
to deal with. He has culled from the 
records the entries which throw light on 
each particular subject, and has combined 
them in separate chapters, so that the reader 
has before him in a connected form all the 
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information that can be furnished. If he is 
fired with the zeal of the antiquary or 
philologer, he may find a pleasure in the 
“forcible” quaintness of the language in 
which the old records are couched; but we 
are afraid that the general reader will be apt 
to complain that the even flow of the narra¬ 
tive is too frequently disturbed by quotations 
which might have been relegated to foot- 
noteeorappendices. Still, evenhewillfindthe 
book very delightful and instructive reading; 
for certainly the author has most success¬ 
fully achieved the modest aim he had in 
view, “ to lift a corner of the veil that hides 
the dim and distant past, and throw light 
on the condition and manner of life of the 
men and women in the old burgh at a great 
epoch in the national history.” The book 
is written in a dear and unaffected style; 
and while as a rule Mr. Maxwell allows the 
old records to tell their own story—and a 
most fascinating story it is—his own observa¬ 
tions are always pertinent, and show that 
he is a shrewd critic, gifted with a sound 
judgment, and not without a genial vein of 
humour. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to a 
description of the various churches and 
convents which existed in Dundee until 
they were ruthlessly battered down by 
“ our old enemies of England ” under Sir 
Andrew Dudley. This zealous reformer 
and iconoclast, having failed during his 
so-called missionary enterprise to convert 
the burghers of Dundee to the new faith by 
means of bibles, testaments, and other good 
English books, did what he could to convert 
their stately church buildings into a heap of 
mins by means of English cannon balls. 
Nor did Sir Andrew, who was evidently 
resolved to give even Scotsmen a lesson in 
thrift, waste his ammunition; for we are 
told that during the earlier part of the 
siege he compelled the people of Dundee to 
bring him again as much of the shot 
as they could find, that he might utilise 
it once more in the bombardment of 
the town. The destruction of the magnifi¬ 
cent church of St. Mary, with its numerous 
altars, founded and lavishly furnished by 
the various crafts, must have been a severe 
blow to the pious burghers of Dundee. It 
is evident that before the Beformation they 
were devoted adherents of the Church, who 
freely gave of their wealth to adorn its 
altars and to maintain the impressive 
ritual administered by a priesthood, the 
purity and devotion of whose lives appear 
to have won the sincere affection of the 
people. While Mr. Maxwell admits there 
may have been a few black sheep whose 
doings laid them open to the satire of a 
Lindsay or a Dunbar, he says, “we may 
charitably conclude that such weaknesses 
and vices were not general characteristics of 
the churchmen of the period, whose faults 
and vices were only such as pertain to 
ordinary human nature.” It is pleasant 
to record that throughout his book Mr. 
Maxwell has never swerved from the 
genuine historical method. He has stated 
the facts as he found them in the records, 
and in the conclusions he has drawn he has 
never allowed imagination or prejudice to 
varp his judgment. 

We have mentioned that the altars in the 


Church of St. Mary were founded and main¬ 
tained by the various crafts, but a very 
large number had also been founded by 
pious benefactors. We may well admire 
with Mr. Maxwell the bountiful and reverent 
spirit of our ancestors which led them to 
rear these memorials of the saints; and we 
believe with him that the celebration of the 
magnificent ritualistic service in the Church 
of St. Mary “ could hardly have failed in 
guiding the devotion of humble votaries, 
and imbuing simple souls with feelings of 
reverent worship.” But the seeds of the 
Beformation had been sown, and the full 
harvest was soon to be reaped. Early in 
the sixteenth century, Patrick Hamilton was 
burned at St. Andrews for denying the 
authority of the Pope; and even friars 
belonging to the religious communities in 
Dundee were fearlessly denouncing the cor¬ 
ruptions in the Church; while a number of 
the burgesses who had been convicted of 
heresy escaped death by flight into England. 
“ The knowledge of God,” says Knox—who 
was himself at this period “put to the 
horn” for preaching in Dundee—“did con¬ 
siderably increase within the realm, and 
this was chiefly effected by merchants and 
mariners belonging to Dundee and Leith,” 
who imported the reformed doctrines from 
abroad. Mr. Maxwell deplores the spolia¬ 
tion of the monasteries by the “rascal 
multitude,” and blames the leaders of the 
Beformation because they made no effort 
to save those grand memorials of the 
patriotism and piety of our forefathers.” 
The change wrought in public opinion by 
the Reformation was fully exemplified at a 
later period, when the people of Dundee, 
at one time so devoted to the old Church, 
tore down the timber work of Lindores 
Abbey, “the foster-mother of St. Mary’s 
Church and the founder of the burghal 
school,” to provide a roof for their tolbooth. 

Mr. Maxwell has devoted a chapter to 
the vindication of the memory of George 
Wishart, about whose complicity in the plot 
to murder Cardinal Beaton the historians 
Mackenzie and Tytler have no doubt. 
Wishart was a very common name in Scot¬ 
land, and on this ground Burton and Eroude 
seem inclined to regard the evidence against 
the martyr as amounting merely to a vague 
probability. Though Mr. Maxwell cannot 
furnish complete proof of the martyr’s 
innocence, he has certainly succeeded in 
bringing the cha rge more nearly home to 
another George Wishart, a relative and 
contemporary of the martyr. This man, 
who was for some years an able and ener¬ 
getic magistrate of Dundee, was associated 
with the more violent and unscrupulous 
enemies of the Church; and his energy and 
decision of character and experience in the 
affairs of the world show that he was more 
likely to take part in a daring conspiracy 
than the George Wishart whom his devoted 
pupil, Emery Tilney, describes as “ cour¬ 
teous, lowly, lovely, glad to teach, desirous 
to learn, and infinitely studying how to do 
good unto all and hurt to none.” 

Mr. Maxwell’s description of the social life 
of the inhabitants during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury is the most interesting part of the book. 
It gives a vivid picture of the ordinary 
life and social relations of the inhabitants 


of an ancient burgh during a very important 
crisis in the national history. While 
throughout the land turbulence and lawless¬ 
ness prevailed, there was comparatively little 
social disorder and crime within the burgh. 
This was due in a very large measure to 
the system of paternal government under 
which the burghers lived. Though the 
administration of justice was rough and 
ready, and the punishment inflicted occa¬ 
sionally more severe than the offence 
merited, still the authority of the magis¬ 
trates was rarely, if ever, impugned, and 
their office continued to be held in the 
highest honour. The viragos of that period, 
who would appear to have quite surpassed 
their husbands in vituperative power, added 
considerably to the duties of the presiding 
magistrates, and their unruly tongues could 
only be held in check by the terrors of the 
cuck-stule. The most common offences, 
however, were noisy brawls and petty 
assaults, and these were “ not as in modem 
city life, the result of drunken orgies, for 
drunkenness had not yet become a prevail¬ 
ing vice.” Their favourite tipple was claret, 
imported directed from Bordeaux, or home¬ 
brewed ale, of a very good quality, for the 
Bailies kept a sharp eye on the brewers. 
Indeed, ale was regarded as “ one of the 
essential necessaries of life, and the greater 
part of the mill power in the burgh was em¬ 
ployed ingrindingmalt for its manufacture.” 
but “ Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in 
illis.” The substitution of whisky for the 
claret and ale on which these sturdy burghers 
were reared has wrought infinite woe to 
Scotland ; and though the praises of the 
“ barley bree ” have been celebrated in 
immortal verse, still Mr. Maxwell has no 
hesitation in desiring that wine and ale 
should again take the place of the “ evil 
thing ” that is deteriorating the race. 

The supply of food and clothing was 
also carefully regulated by the authorities. 
There was no snoddy in those days, for by 
the rules of the craft no weaver was allowed 
to ply his trade unless he were an honest 
and skilful workman. The doth was made 
of materials so durable that it was no 
uncommon thing to find a burgess wearing 
a coat which he had inherited as an heir¬ 
loom. If by his industry and thrift he 
succeeded in amassing considerable wealth, 
he might invest it in gold and silver 
ornaments for the adornment of his wife 
and daughters, for the ladies of the period 
contrived somehow to evade the sumptuary 
laws passed by Parliament to control ex¬ 
travagance in female attire. The rich 
merchant thought that it enhanced his 
importance when his wife appeared “ hung 
round with jewels.” But the remark of the 
melancholy Jacques, that 

“ The city woman bears 

The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders,” 
is not true of the ladies of old Dundee; for 
we are assured by Mr. Maxwell that they 
were held in high respect and performed 
their duties as daughters, wires, and mothers 
in the most exemplary fashion. 

In the concluding chapters, Mr. Maxwell 
has furnished most valuable information 
regarding the rights and privileges of the 
various crafts, the social position of women, 
the sports and pastimes of the people, and 
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the progress of commerce and education at 
that early period. Modem civilisation has, 
no doubt, considerably improved the picture 
of rude simplicity which is revealed in the 
pages of this boob, but it has blurred it 
sadly here and there. “ The inhabitants of 
the modem city have had many advantages, 
and have made great social progress, but 
they may yet learn some useful lessons from 
the ruder and simpler people who lived in 
Old Dundee.” We have already alluded to 
the havoc wrought by the invasion of 
whisky. Before the Reformation the crafts¬ 
men were roused to the labours of the day 
by the chiming of the matin bells at “ four 
hours in the morning”; but after the Refor¬ 
mation morning prayers were not made so 
early, and it was found necessary to summon 
the people to work by the noise of the bag¬ 
pipes. Nowadays the craftsmen and all the 
inhabitants of Dundee are roused by a dis¬ 
cordant chorus of steam whistles, which 
make the morning hideous; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that a plebiscite would 
at once demand the abolition of the whistles 
and a return to the music of the matin bells 
or the sound of the pibroch. 

The book from beginning to end is full of 
matter which must prove a mine of wealth 
to the student of history and sociology, who 
will ever feel grateful to the author for the 
laborious research which has enabled him to 
produce one of the most valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the history of our ancient Scottish 
burghs that has ever appeared. It is to be 
hoped that the evening of Mr. Maxwell’s life 
will be a long one, and that, by the welcome 
with which his labour of love has every¬ 
where been received, he will be encouraged 
to proceed with the work which the prepara¬ 
tion of the present volume has delayed. 

G. R. Merry. 


Minutiae. By Charles William Dalmon. 

(Digby, Long & Co.) 

If this little volume had for its chief recom¬ 
mendation the fact that its author’s daily 
business is one of the least advantageous 
possible for any ‘‘son of Apollo,” there 
would be no occasion to select it for par¬ 
ticular notice in the Academy. Interest in 
a book dependent on extraneous circum¬ 
stances may be disregarded as kindly or 
curious rather than critical. But, at the 
same time, it is permissible that such 
interest may materially enhance the sur¬ 
prise and pleasure of poetic worth which 
would charm irrespective of any aid of the 
kind suggested. There is no evidence in 
these Minutiae of Mr. Dalmon’s vocation; 
and if one were to imagine his nature and 
general circumstances from what is to be 
found in these poems, the portrait would, in 
superficial matters, be misleading. When we 
take up a book by some man of limited 
education and humble position, whether by 
a poet so excellent in his degree as, for 
example Alexander Anderson the surface¬ 
man, or David Wingate the peasant, or 
Joseph Skipsey the collier, it is natural 
that we vaguely anticipate some native touch 
of betrayal, direct or indirect. In each of 
the three typical “ labourer ” poets men¬ 
tioned, there is a frank recognition of his 
own bread-winning work. Mr. Dalmon is 
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not a “ labourer ” in the same sense, but he 
is what certain people are wont to call a 
“menial”; and he is less fortunate than 
surfacemen, peasant, or collier, in that he 
cannot have the week-end, the longed-for 
Sunday, as a day of dream and for those 
privacies and intimacies of the mind which 
those value most who are most debarred. 
His song is a slight one, but it has a rare 
and sweet note. The little book has colour 
and fragrance, and is none the less welcome 
because the fragrance is delicate, evanes¬ 
cent ; the colours of white, and silver gray, 
and lavender, rather than brilliant and 
exuberant. Minutiae interested me; I made 
inquiries, and found that the author, the 
apparent recluse, lover, and cultivator of 
rare flowers, student of Rossetti and the 
Italian poets, intimate lover of Italy, and 
the Roman Oatholic mystic impassioned of 
the beauty and humanity of his faith, was 
in the humblest circumstances, and himself 
of lowly birth and station, and with singu¬ 
larly few advantages; but by a keen sym¬ 
pathy he has gained many secrets, from 
other poets as well as from nature. Slight 
as the following little lyric is, how sugges¬ 
tively Rossettian, without mere imitative 
skill! 

“THU BOY DANTE AT A FEAST OF THB CHURCH. 

I. 

“ In the long procession 
Little Dante walks, 

Carrying his lilies 
On their long green stalks, 

Whiter than his white robe, 

On their long green stalks. 

a. 

“ All the children round him 
ding with all their might, 

Carrying their lilies 
In their robes of white, 

Their white lilies whiter 
Than their robes of white. 

m. 

“ He alone is silent 
Of the gathering; 

He waits for the angels 
Up in heaven to sing, 

Listens for the angels 
Up in heaven to sing.” 

Here, obviously, is the influence of Poe as 
well as that of Rossetti; and if Mr. Dalmon 
has not read Blake, he has proved his 
kinship by that “ white ” second stanza; 
yet the poem is genuinely his own. Again, 
while in a measure derivative, what a 
distinctive note there is in “ Astolat ”! 

i. 

“ That alder tree in flow’r 
Is a white silk xiavilion. 

And those red poppies are 
The carpet of vermilion. 

n. 

“A goodly place, indeed, 

For Astolat's Fair Maid, 

In her perfumed cerements, 

This morning to be laid. 

ui. 

“ Now foxgloves I will pick, 

For wax tapers alight, 

And fern and silver birch 
For clothes of green samite. 

IV. 

“ And white cloth of Sendai 
For her fair corpse to wear 
And blue forget-me-nots 
To sprinkle in her hair. 


v. 

“And hero I’ll wait, and make 
For her most heavy dole, 

While up at Astolat 
They ring mass for her soul." 

It is unfortunate that the first poem in the 
book, “ The Return of the King’s Ghost,” 
is the least satisfactory. Such a line as 

“ Looking down on and fingering my device ” 

is one of the few exceptions to Mr. Dalmon’s 
genuine artistry. He is, perhaps, at his 
best in those elegiac lyrics, those tributes he 
lays at the feet of the men whom he hails 
as masters—Rossetti, Browning, Tennyson, 
Philip Marston. The last-named seems to 
have keenly touched his personal and poetic 
sympathies. In his sonnets, too, he shows 
a deft touch, particularly in the fine one: 
“ Ecee Ancilla Domini.” Yet, after all, it 
is in the lyrics that he is most individual, 
even when, as in the haunting “ May,” he 
recaptures a lost strain. There is an 
interesting rhymeless one, “ A Bough of 
Tulip Tree,” beginning: 

“ I am watching the moon-shimmer pity 
On a tulip-tree bough, in full flow’r, 
Hanging over a nunnery wall, 

And just stirr’d by the softest of winds.” 

But in the supremely difficult art of writing 
rhymeless lyric verse Mr. Dalmon is not yet 
at ease. Though a veiled melancholy, like 
a white nun (to adopt a favourite image of 
the author), pervades Minutiae, there are 
joyous and light-hearted strains as well, as 
the blithe “ Aurora’s Footsteps ” or this 
pretty fantasy, 

“ LITTLE JULIET AS ‘ CHBRRY-BlrB.’ 

I. 

“ Juliet as * Cherry-Ripe ’ 

Now let your fancy loose, 

And fancy she has taken 
Some of her cherry juice; 

To touch her soft, white cheeks 
And her bewitching lips, 

Her muslin skirt, silk hose, 

And satin slipper-tips, 
n. 

“ We’ll fancy she is going 
To meet her Romeo, 

In the Verona palace 
She lived in long ago; 

And though it’s oentnries 
Since the two last met, 

No doubt as ‘ Cherry-Ripe ’ 

He’ll know his Juliet, 
in. 

“ The nightingales will sing, 

And Romeo will be 
As in the olden time. 

Upon the balcony: 

And ‘Cherry-Ripe’ will bring, 

With Juliet’s love and dower, 

A soul as white and sweet, 

As any cherry-flower.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Dalmon will find 
life open for him happier perspectives than 
he seems to anticipate in one of the last 
poems in the book, “ The End is Failure.” 
Almost the only touch of bitterness he 
betrays is in this poem: 

“ . . . . how many ding 
To life, and curse the dreams that make them 

singf 

God knows, if, when they sink beneath the mould 
The end is failure.” 

Let him take heart, for surely the song that 
he has to sing is worth singing. 

"William Sharp. 
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TWO BOOKS ON ECCLESIASTES. 

Per “ Prediger Salomonu ” in hietorieoher 

Beleuchtung. Neue Forschung nebst Text, 

Uebersetzung, and Erkliirung. Yon D. 

. Leimdorfer. 2. Auflage. (Hamburgh : 

Fritzsche.) 

Per griechieche Einfluss auf Prediger und 

Weitheit Salomot. Yon F. Menzel. (Halle: 

Kaemmerer.) 

Ecclesiastes continues to exert a remark¬ 
able fascination, and is still a fruitful 
mother of children. To the extensive 
literature of the book previously published 
in Germany has been lately added an 
edition of the Hebrew text, with introduc¬ 
tion, translation, and commentary from the 
pen of Dr. D. Leimdorfer. The special 
novelty of the work is the attempt to con¬ 
nect Ecclesiastes with Alexander Jannaeus 
(circa 105-79 b.c.), and with Jewish history 
in the time of this monarch. The super¬ 
structure which Dr. Leimdorfer has reared 
rests virtually on a clause of Ecc. iv. 14, 
which the A.V. renders, “ For out of prison 
he cometh to reign.” This, it must be 
admitted, may seem at first sight suitable to 
the case of Alexander Jannaeus; for, as is 
seen at once from Josephus (Ant. Jud. 
xiii. 12), on the death of Ins brother 
Aristobulus, he was released from the 
bonds in which, apparently through fear, 
his brother had kept him. But be¬ 
yond this clause (which, in accordance 
with the context, may be interpreted in a 
quite different manner) there is nothing in 
favour of the application to Jannaeus. As 
to his being “ old,” he was but forty-nine 
when he died; and his ability is quite out 
of harmony with the description, a “ foolish 
king, who will no more be admonished.” 
Such a description is not justified by the 
savage cruelty of which he was guilty, when, 
at the end of his six years’ war with the 
Pharisees, he ordered some eight hundred 
of his opponents to be crucified or impaled, 
and before death had terminated their 
sufferings, their wives and children were 
slaughtered before them, he and his con¬ 
cubines at the same time feasting in full 
sight of these atrocities (Jos. Ant. Jud. xiii. 
14). But, aocording to Josephus, this 
sanguinary outrage was fully successful; for 
he had 'no further trouble from the same 
quarter, and reigned afterwards with perfect 
tranquillity at home. His prudence is shown, 
also, by his dying advice to his queen 
Alexandra, who, following his counsels, was 
enabled to occupy the throne till her death, 
nine years later, at the age of seventy-three. 

If Ecclesiastes were specially concerned 
with Jewish history in the days of Jannaeus, 
we might reasonably expect to find some 
indication of the fierce struggle between 
the Sadducees and Pharisees which had 
then, as Dr. Leimdbrfer admits, reached 
its highest point. But for such indi¬ 
cation we search through Ecclesiastes 
in vain. Our author has, however, a 
remarkable explanation. The author of 
the book was a moderate Pharisee, who 
practised the emviter in modo. Instead of 
hurling anathemas at the theological nega¬ 
tions and corrupt morals of the Sadducees, 
he was content with such exclamations as 
“vanity of vanities,” and he preferred to 


clothe his allusions in an enigmatical dress. 
Whether such an explanation is satisfactory 
it is scarcely necessary to say. But Dr. 
Leimdbrfer goes further than this. He is 
enabled to suggest a name for “the great 
unknown ” who wrote Eoclesiastes. The pro¬ 
bable author he finds in the Pharisee Simon 
ben Shetach, who is said to have been 
brother to the queen of Jannaeus, Salome, 
or Alexandra. Ben Shetach prudently 
suppressed his name, adopting the pseu¬ 
donym Koheleth. If he had done other¬ 
wise, his book, like Ecclesiasticus, might 
have been excluded from the Canon. As to 
his calling himself “ king,” not only did he 
exercise a most powerful influence in his 
own time, but it is also a custom of the 
Talmud to give the title “king” to great 
Babbis. Dr. Leimdbrfer admits that a 
difficulty presents itself when Ben Shetach 
is introduced quoting Ecclesiastes, just as 
he quotes Proverbs or Isaiah; but the 
difficulty, he thinks, is not insuperable. 
And probably it is not more serious than 
other “difficulties” which encompass Dr. 
Leimdorfer’s theory. Against any theory 
which places the composition of Ecclesiastes 
in the first century before the Christian era, 
stands, among other evidence, the important 
fact that the book contains no mention or 
indication of the Jewish sects. As was 
remarked by Ewald, the position of Eccle¬ 
siastes is at the dividing of the ways. The 
possibility of both Pharisee and Sadducee 
may be discerned, but as yet neither the 
one nor the other has emerged. 

Considerations of space forbid the dis¬ 
cussion of Dr. Leimdbrfer’s translation and 
commentary. But, with respect to his 
historical theory, we may quote a remark 
made by Prof. Driver in his recently- 
published Introduction: 

“ Jewish scholars are often exceedingly clever 
and learned, but they are somewhat apt to see 
things in a false perspective, and to build upon 
superficial and accidental appearance extrava¬ 
gant and far-reaching hypotheses.” 

Dr. Menzel’s treatise was, it appears, a 
dissertation for the Doctorate in Philosophy 
at Halle, the portion relating to the apocry¬ 
phal Wisdom—or at least the substance of 
it—having previously achieved success as a 
prize essay. The author freely admits the 
influence of Greek thought on Wisdom, 
but strongly denies - such influence in 
the case of Ecclesiastes. The consider¬ 
able amount of attention given by Dr. 
Menzel to the alleged Graecisms, sug¬ 
gested, now a century ago, by Zirkel, 
appears scarcely necessary, in view of what 
he himself says concerning the very scanty 
proportion of the parallels which would 
now be recognised. There was, perhaps, 
more reasonable ground for discussing 
E. Pfleiderer’s unfortunate attempt—as it 
seems to me—to trace a special connexion 
between Heraclitus and Ecclesiastes. In 
saying this, it is not at all necessary to deny 
that there are in Ecclesiastes traces of 
Heraclitean influence, exerted indirectly and 
through the medium of the Stoics. The 
real question with regard to Greek influence 
on the book may be said, indeed, to be 
mainly concerned with the philosophy of 
the Epicureans and Stoics. This being so, 
we might not unreasonably expect from 


Dr. Menzel a pretty full discussion of the 
evidence which has been adduced with 
regard to this particular matter. He admits 
the reasonableness of the expectation, but 
tells us that he suppressed what he had 
written on meeting with an article by 
Kleinert, published some years ago (1883) 
in the Studien und Eritiken, which was partly 
concerned with the work on Ecclesiastes by 
the present writer, qnd to which I had 
written no reply. On reading this article, 
Dr. Menzel felt that for him to refute the 
post-Aristotelian theory would be like em¬ 
ploying “ the feeble art of an Epigonus” ( die 
schwache Kunst eines Epigonen ) for the purpose 
of “ warming up again an excellent meal.’ 
It is matter for regret that this excessive 
modesty on the part of Dr. Menzel has 
deprived us of his contribution to an im¬ 
portant controversy. As to my not answering 
Prof. Kleinert’s review, I may say that the 
article did not seem to me of such a character 
as to require reply. Certainly I did not 
recognise that its arguments and objections 
were especially valid and unanswerable, 
and the opinion formed at the time is con¬ 
firmed by a renewed reference. I find no 
attempt to grapple with the argument in its 
full strength; and the objections, more¬ 
over, are not entirely relevant. Thus, with 
regard to the important word fwleloth, 
“madness” (Ecc. ii. 12 al.), to argue that 
it does not denote madness, in the Stoic 
sense, because the word itself, or the verb 
from which it is derived, may be employed 
with an ethical connotation, is beside the 
mark. The Stoic wisdom, to which this 
“ madness ” stands opposed, was pre¬ 
eminently ethical; and the moral element 
in holeloth was fully admitted. The Old 
Testament words denoting “ madness ” are 
not numerous; and certainly there is none 
which could more accurately represent the 
Stoic conception. In order to the refu¬ 
tation desired by Kleinert and Menz9l, it 
would be necessary to answer the argument 
derived from the congruity of the post- 
Aristotelian theory with historical fact, and 
with the remarkable circumstance that, while 
Stoicism and Epicureanism had their origin 
at nearly the same time, Stoic and Epicurean 
doctrines, or what appear to be such, present 
themselves together in Ecclesiastes. With 
regard to this contemporaneity, the seem¬ 
ingly designed contrast in the third chapter 
is especially noteworthy. If, however, the 
full force of the argument is to be realised, 
this and other particulars must be regarded 
in relation to the whole chain of evidence. 
Moreover, Kleinert and some other writers 
would have done well to keep before them 
what is the real question at issue. Though 
it is affirmed that Ecclesiastes shows clear 
and unmistakable indications of Greek 
influence, yet it is at the same time main¬ 
tained (if I may be pardoned for self-quota¬ 
tion) that “ the author of Ecclesiastes, in 
accordance with his practical aim and object, 
does not deal so much with pure Epicurean¬ 
ism or with pure Stoicism, as with those 
various philosophical opinions which were 
romulgated in the Jewish schools of his 
ay.” Dr. Menzel’s theory is, that of the 
two philosophical books, Ecclesiastes and 
Wisdom, Ecclesiastes marks the point of 
departure out;of ! pure Hebraism, and Wis- 
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dom that of entrance into the new Hellen¬ 
istic world. This may he regarded as a 
pretty theory; and, if the facts do not 
entirely accord, there is a time-honoured 
method for dealing with obstinate and 
recalcitrant facts. 

Thomas Tyleb. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mrs. Juliet. By Mrs." A. W. Hunt. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

The Stir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillans.) 
Wolfenberg. By William Black. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Many a year Ago . By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Jean de Kerdren. By Philippe Saint-Hilaire. 
Translated by Mrs. Waugh. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Silhouettes of American Life. By Bebecca 
Harding Davis. (Osgood, McHvaine 
& Oo.) 

Mbs. Alfbed Hunt has, I think, achieved 
in Mrs. Juliet some measure of the success 
which her uncanny magazine stories led one 
to think possible. This novel should have 
considerable popularity with those who are 
willing to dispense with genius of the very 
highest order in their fiction. Its chief 
fault is the shifting of interest which takes 
place in the second volume. The first part 
is mainly devoted to a clever, if not particu¬ 
larly original, study of character; that of a 
Mrs. Caradoc, or, as she preferred to style 
herself, Mrs. Slingsby Caradoc. This lady 
is a millionaire, owing her wealth, like 
Felix Holt’s mother, to the sale of a patent 
medicine. She is ambitious to shine in 
Society; and her malapropisms, her vul¬ 
garity, and, above all, her career as an 
art-patron, are sufficiently diverting. Mrs. 
Hunt is at home in the art-world, and uses 
her knowledge to give local colouring to 
the background of her story. The essential 
meanness of Mrs. Cradock’s nature comes 
out in the domestic tyranny which makes 
the life of her niece Juliet a burden. 
Halfway through the book Mrs. Cradock is 
lost to us. She is poisoned, in fact, under 
circumstances which throw some suspicion 
upon Juliet. And then we are launched 
upon the seas of sensation: glorified sensa- 
sation indeed, but still sensation. A clever 
criminal sees in Juliet a likely victim. He 
entangles her in a singularly ingenious 
plot, which only breaks down on the eve of 
snocess. But one can hardly believe that 
any one, who had once been falsely accused 
of the use of arsenic, would have let herself 
be led into exactly the same position again 
with quite the simplicity that Juliet displays. 
And the villain, M. Pierrepoint, is by no 
means so good a character study as Mrs. 
Cradock. He is not sympathetic; there is too 


much of Rochester in him for the modem 
taste; and the soul of goodness which becomes 
apparent at the end is surely make-believe. 
The discomfiture of Pierrepoint and the 
wind-up of the story are brought about in a 
somewhat hackneyed fashion, by the re¬ 
appearance of a husband from beyond seas, 
to whom Juliet was married by a confiding 


clergyman in an early chapter. In spite of 
these and many other blemishes, Mrs. Juliet 
is a fresh piece of work, and free from the 
grosser faults which beset sensational fiction. 

One knows what to expect in these latter 
days from a new novel by Mrs. Oliphant: 
an introduction to the best of county society, 
skilful arrangement of incident, and an 
absolute art in spreading nothingness thin 
over the orthodox three volumes. With 
those who dislike the problems of life and 
shim psychology, desiring only the mildest 
scratching of the imagination over afternoon 
tea, The Heir Presumptive and the Heir 
Apparent will probably be as popular as 
other works from the same talented pen; 
those who believe in the novel as a branch 
of literature, and prefer to be brought 
face to face with the verities, will be less 
gratified. An ill-natured woman marries the 
younger brother of a bachelor peer, aspiring 
to the reversion of his title. She has a 
plain companion, a friend of her childhood, 
whom she bullies mercilessly, until the 
elderly peer, from compassion and esteem 
marries the plain companion. Under the 
stress of envy, the ill-natured woman sinks 
to various degrees of crime. She attempts 
to frighten her rival at the moment of 
confinement. She does her best to poison 
the heir while he is on a bed of sickness 
in her house. These plots naturally fail, 
though without any public reprobation of 
the offender. Such a story, like most 
commonplaces, is 
artistic treatment. 


presumably capable of 
Only with Mrs. Oliphant 
the characters are such puppets; their sins 
and their sufferings are hopelessly uncon¬ 
vincing. The emotional situations are 
touched with a heavy hand, and could 
by no means have come about. The back¬ 
ground is filled in with slightly sketched 
figures, of whom the best that can be Baid 
is that they compare favourably with the 
principal actors. In spite of the protest 
which Mrs. Oliphant makes against such 
an assumption in her preface, it is difficult, 
when one remembers some of her early 
work, to avoid the conclusion that the error 
of over-production—the foe alike of com¬ 
merce and of literature—has in her case too 
proved fatal. 

Mr. Black’s stories of travel are faithful 
to a familiar type. Of old it was a phaeton, 
yesterday a house-boat, to-day a steamship. 

In Wolfenberg we make once more the 
acquaintance of those delightful women 
Queen Titania and Peggy; and once more 
the inevitable love-story threads its way 
through scenes of quiet humour and 
passages of description a thought too 
frequently and deliberately introduced. 

Only this time Mr. Black has chosen to 
give his love-story a tragic ending. Amelie 
Dumaresq is beloved by the famous painter, 

Ernest Wolfenberg. He is married un¬ 
happily, but she has promised to devote her 
life to the pursuit of art, and the brightening 
of his lot. Unfortunately, during the voyage 
she becomes fascinated by a young Russian, 

Paul Hitrovo, and persists in her determina¬ 
tion to marry him. Hitrovo turns out to be 
a scoundrel, and Amelie dies, leaving her 
real lover’s life a wreck. There is power 
in the portrayal both of the heroine and ( 
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of Wolfenberg; yet one cannot help feeling 
that the self-sacrifice demanded of the girl 
was one that no man could ask or accept; 
and, on the other hand, that the character 
of Hitrovo, as painted, is by no means one 
that would be likely to attraot an ardent 
impulsive nature like Amelie’s. Such artistio 
blemishes go far to mar the serious interest 
of the story. For the rest it is brightly 
and gracefully written, and the adventures 
of the minor personages are invariably 
diverting. But is there not a touch of 
caricature in the portrait of Miss Penguin, 
the “ passionate poetess ” ? 

Many a Tear Ago is a readable and pretty 
story, of which the scene is laid about a 
hundred years back. It deals with the 
fortunes of the Rev. Stephen Wingate and 
his family. Stephen Wingate is a beautiful 
character. He is a scholar and divine, of 
gentle and studious temper at home, but 
with the sterner virtues of an inflexible 
conscience and a power of righteous in¬ 
dignation in face of oppression and public 
wrong. His idealism leads him first to give 
up his living on account of religious scruples, 
and then to write a pamphlet which lands 
him in prison. Mrs. Martin describes very 
tenderly the troubles and privations into 
which this unconquerable spirit leads his 
family. Another excellent character is 
Wingate’s friend, Samuel Dixon, of Gray’s 
Inn, a shabby, generous old bookworm and 
pedantic poet. Dixon is the lover, in an 
absurd, old-fashioned way, of Miss Anne 
Wingate. . But Anne has another lover— 
Godfrey Feathers tone—and her woes are 
complicated by his absence and the fear 
that he has forsaken her. This is all, of 


course, happily explained at the end; 
Godfrey and Anne are married, and Mr. 
Wingate is released only to die of prison 
fever. Mrs. Martin’s sympathy with her 
characters and the graceful style in which 
the book is written give it a genuine charm. 

Jean de Kerdren is a love-story of the 
purest type. The hero, a young Breton 
naval officer, marries Alioe de Valvieux from 
a chivalric impulse. He believes himself 
wedded to the sea and no longer capable of 
love; but accident makes him a witness of 
the humiliations whioh Alice, beautiful and 
an orphan, has to undergo. He does not 
realise that she, on her side, is genuinely in 
love with him; nor does he discover this 
until, in the intimacy of married life in a 
country chateau, his own heart has been 
won. The dawn of passion, under the sweet 
influences of woods in summer, is told as a 
delicate and beautiful idyll. When the 
lovers understand their happiness, it proves 
te be but transitory. Alice develops the 
seeds of consumption, latent in her family; 
and Jean beholds with despair that she is 
irrevocably passing from him. He recalls 
his old life at sea, and carries his wife away 
on a yacht, in hope of deferring the day of 
departure. She dies at the end of the 
voyage in sight of land. Jean has vowed 
the remainder of his life to the service of 
the Church, and Alice’s last hours are spent 
in embroidering flowers upon a white stole 
for him to wear. The story is sentimental, 
sometimes to absurdity; but there are French 
writers who have the genius of sentiment- 
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ality, and M. Philippe Saint-Hilaixe ia of 
them. And his methods have the charm of 
contrast with those prevalent in the modern 
literature of his nation. The book has been 
rendered into graceful English by Mrs. 
Waugh. 

The short story appears to have its vogue 
in America, as in England. Even Mr. 
Henry James is credited with an intention 
of devoting himself in future to that branch 
of fiction; and the success of Miss Wilkins’s 
sketches has called up many successors in 
her particular field. Mrs. Harding Davis’s 
Silhouettes unite some of the characteristics 
of A New England Nun with others familiar 
in the pages of Bret Harte. You have, on 
the one hand, the portrayal of an arab- 
tinted provincial life, with its narrow outlook 
and monotonous ideals; on the other, studies 
of half-savage psychology, reaching most 
often to the primitive elements of human 
nature, and streaking those sophistications 
with the red paint of barbarism. Of the 
dozen stories which make up the volume, 
the three best are “ Anne,” “ The End 
of the Vendetta,” and “ Tirar Y Soult.” 
“ Anne ” is a talo of disillusion. An elderly 
woman has carried through the years of 
marriage and domestic struggle the memory 
of a girlish love. At last, stifled in the 
home atmosphere, she makes an aimless 
effort to escape, only to meet the poet-lover 
of her dreams, and find him grown coarse 
and sordid, an affront to her every instinct. 
The subject of “ Tirar Y Soult ” is the 
generous self-sacrifice of an elderly fop for 
the sake of the girl he loves; while “ The 
End of the Vendetta” depicts the struggle of 
human kindness with the conventions of 
traditionary hatred. Mrs. Davis’s work is 
very unequal. Side by side with these 
stories, all in their way powerfully drawn, 
are others where she seems to be writing 
without any very definite conception of the 
idea to which she wishes to give a form. 
Like most American writers, she impresses 
one as being in a crude .stage of her art: 
on the hunt for her method, rather than 
mistress of it. 

Edmond K. Chambers. 


SOME VOLUMES OF TRANSLATION 

The Works of Xenophon. Translated by H. G. 
Dakyng. Vol. II. (Macmillans.) If no man is a 
hero to his valet de chambre, yet a classic 
author is generally admirable in the eyes of the 
man who translates him. Mr. Dakyns has a 
hearty admiration for Xenophon, which has 
•arrived even the task of drawing out a list of 
that writer’s deficiencies of style and matter. 
The second volume of Mr. Dakyns’s translation 
contains the Hellenica Rooks III.-VII., Agesilaus, 
the Polities, and Revenues. The minor writings 
are of a curious interest; but the main thing, 
of course, is the rendering of the Hellenica. 
Some discussion of the character of the Hellenica 
leads on to a very judicious estimate of the 
position of Xenophon among the historians 
of Athens. Mr. Dakyns holds the Hellenica 
itself to be a composite whole, made up of 
three main portions—viz., (1) the Sequel to 
Thucydides, and (2) the Hellenic History, which 
itself falls into two parts, distinguishable by 
style and date of composition. It is a series of 
separate “ studies in contemporary history, the 
design, method, and manner of each composi¬ 
tion varying with the political point of view 


of the historian at different periods of his long 
life, but never dishonestly or disingenuously.” 
But the book is not only variable in views, it is 
also incomplete in its survey of events; and 
Mr. Dakyns seems to hesitate between two 
theories about it. One would teach that there 
was “ an earlier and fuller Hellenica ,” of which 
large fragments have been lost. The other is 
that the work was never finished, and that our 
text is, in part, an outline. Xenophon’s atten¬ 
tion and energy were drawn off from the task 
of completing the book by the fact that he was 
writing so much else. “It is a question 
whether even Thucydides himself would have 
made his work so supremely good had he 
had, to usa a common phrase, so many irons in 
the fire.” If—and it is a very large if—we are 
not to be satisfied with what we have, the 
latter suggestion is the more plausible. Mr. 
Dakyns is doing scholarship a real service, no 
less by ventilating these questions about Xeno¬ 
phon, than by giving us a complete translation. 
His rendering of the Greek is careful and 
accurate; and he supplies maps, analyses, and 
all necessary information. The following is a 
fair sample of his style, from Hellenica, v. 4. 
It describes part of a celebrated episode, the 
liberating of Thebes from Spartan despotism. 
The text is that of Sauppe. 

“ Supper was over, and thanks to the zeal with 
which the master of the ceremonies responded to 
their mood, they were speedily intoxicated. To 
their oft-repeated orders to introduce their mis¬ 
tresses, he went out and fetched Melon and the 
rest, three of them dressed up as ladies and the 
rest as their attendant maidens. Having brought 
them into the treasury of the polemarchs’ residence, 
he returned himself and announced to Archias 
and his friends that the women would not present 
themselves as long as any of the attendants re¬ 
mained in the room, whereupon they promptly 
bade all withdraw, and Phyllidas, furnishing the 
servants with a stoup of wine, sent them off to the 
house of one of them. And now at last he intro¬ 
duced the mistresses, and led them to their seats 
beside their respective lords. It was preconcerted 
that as soon as they were seated they were to 
throw aside their veils and strike home. That is 
one version of the death of the polemarchs. 
According to another, Melon and his friends came 
in as revellers, and so despatched their victims. 
That over, Phyllidas, with three of the band, set 
off to the house of Leontiades. Arrived there, he 
knocked at the door, and sent in word that he had 
a message from the polemarchs. Leontiades, as 
chance befell, was still reclining in privacy after 
dinner, and his wife was seated beside him, 
working wools. The fidelity of Phyllidas was 
well known to him, and he gave orders to admit 
him at once. They entered, slew Leontiades, and 
with threats silenced his wife. As they went out, 
they ordered the door to be shut, threatening that 
if they found it open they would kill everyone in 
the house.” 

Here, we may observe, after “ he introduced 
the mistresses,” 8j» is omitted, “ the mistresses, 
as he said they were ”; and the force of the 
perfect *e/cA««r0<u is hardly preserved by 
rendering “ ordered the door to be shut.” 
“To be kept shut” or “to be shut and stop 
so,” seems required. 

Horace's Satires, I. With Translation by 
E. R. Wharton. (Parker.) The peculiarity of 
this translation is that it is, so far as possible, 
verbatim. That is to say, Mr. Wharton has 
“ endeavoured to translate every distinctive 
word in the same way wherever it occurs, and 
to avoid translating any two Latin words in 
different places by the same English word.” 
This is, of course, a counsel of perfection which 
it has been found impracticable to maintain 
absolutely. While liber has always been ren¬ 
dered “frank,” and mens “idea,” and tristis 
“ sullen,” a few common Latin words have 
required no less than four English synonyms : 
e.g., moveo, “move,” “lift,” “toss,” “de¬ 
grade”; and several three: e.g., sto, “stand,” 


“ stand still,” “ succeed.” On the other hand, 
lev iter, moll iter, and temere have all had to be 
rendered “lightly”; and both jus and lex as 
“law.” _ In Supplementary Notes are given 
some idiomatic versions which the translator 
would have preferred, if they had not violated 
his fundamental rule. How lightly he can 
dance in fetters may be seen by a quotation of 
the very dozen lines:— 

“ How is it, Maecenas, that no one lives content 
with the lot which either thought or chance has 
given or brought him, but each praises those who 
follow opposite ways ? ‘ How fortunate the trader 
is, ’ says the soldier heavy with years, whose limbs 
are broken by hard work; on the other hand, when 
the south wind rocks the ship, the trader thinks 
‘ Soldiering is preferable : why, they meet, and in 
the course of an hour comes quick death or glad 
victory.’ At cockcrow, when the client knocks at 
his door, the master of laws and statutes praises 
the farmer: he who has given bail and been 
dragged from country to city shouts ‘ Happy they 
only who live in the city.’ ” 

Though this is good idiomatic English, it must 
be admitted that it becomes more intelligible 
on turning to the original Latin, printed on the 
opposite page. 

Poems from the German. Translated by C. M. 
Aikman, with Preface by Prof. Georg Fiedler. 
(Sonnenschein.) Prof. Fiedler believes that 
“ the _ interest in German literature is steadily 
growing in England,” but that it is too much 
limited to “ writers of the classical period and 
their immediate successors ” : in fact, that con¬ 
temporary German literature is ignored. Hence 
he has lent the help of his pen to introduce 
Mr. Aikman’s very pleasant and readable 
translations from German poets, mostly 
subsequent to the “classical period,” though 
the first four are from Goethe and 
the fifth from Schiller. The rest are 
from Chamisso, Uhland, W. Muller, Rtickert, 
Herwegh, Heine, Freiligrath, Schcffel, Ferrand, 
Giebel, Hamerling, Keller, and Sturm. Prof. 
Fiedler may be right in his strictures on our 
limited study of German, but ho seems to 
forget one of its main causes. Lord Beaconsfield 
said of our leisurely classes that “ they know 
only one language, and they never read ” : the 
reading of foreign literature is not done by the 
leisurely, but by the busy, who give to it what 
time they can, not what they would—hence 
come incautious estimates like the one quoted 
on p. vii. from Mr. Gladstone. We should be 
slow to condemn a German who knew no 
English literature but the Elizabethan, or one 
who knew his Byron but not his Browning. 
Still, Prof. Fiedler’s short sketches of such writers 
as Scheffel, Geibel, and Keller, are timely 
and useful reminders to us that prophets who 
have honour in their own country deserve 
attention from us. Mr. Aikman’s versions are 
very agreeable reading. We dislike the 
verbose explanation (p. 47) of a little gem like 
Uhland’s “Auf den Tod eines Kindes ” ; and 
we think he fails, as most would fail, in giving 
the full force of Schiller’s prolonged sigh, 
“Die Ideale ” : his version of Chamisso’s 
“ Das Crucifix ’ ’ moves stiffly. But, on the 
other hand, the version of Freiligrath’s “Der 
Liebe Dauer” is very skilful and pathetic— 
witness the last three stanzas (p. 70, Er aber 
sicht . . . und Klagst !)— 

“ But he—he sees you not—nor comes 
To your embrace, nor hears you call; 

The mouth you kissed shall never say, 

‘ I willingly forgave thee all.’ 

’Tis true, he did forgive you all 
Long since, but many a tear first fell 

For you and for your bitter words— 

But, hush ! he rests, and it is well. 

Love while you can, love while you may, 
Love on! the hour is nigh at hand, 

The hour is nigh when you with tears 
, Must sorrowing in the graveyard stand.” 
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We would fain have seen more of Geibel than 
the two poems on pp. 88-91—judging, that is, 
from Prof. Fiedler’s glowing account of him. 

Italian Travel Sketches , (fee. By Heinrich 
Heine. Translated by Elizabeth A. Sharp. 
(Walter Scott.) This solection from Heine’s 
works consists of the second volume of the 
Reisebilder, minus “ The Baths of Lucca,” and 
plus “The Tea Party,” a mildly humorous 
anecdote of no importance, to which are added 
eight letters on the “French Stage,” and an 
appendix on George Sand. The letters — 
which Mrs. Sharp calls ‘ ‘ confidential, ’ ’ although 
they were written for and appeared in a public 
print—are even now interesting. They express 
Heine’s opinions and ideas concerning Dumas 
(pere), Victor Hugo, George Sand, Frederic 
Lemaitre, Edmund Kean, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz, Liszt, &c., and things theatrical in 
general, as well in England and Germany as in 
France. The time—1837-40—is identical witn 
that of Thackeray’s Paris Sketch Book; and 
there are differences and agreements between 
the two humorists, which are at once enter¬ 
taining and significant. For the translation, 
not much is to be said: there are too many 
downright mistakes arising from imperfect 
knowledge of German idiom, and too many 
awkwardnesses due to imperfect perception of 
meaning and deficient power of expression in 
English. At p. 8 there is a passage which 
would almost persuade one that Mrs. Sharp is 
unfamiliar with “Macbeth.” And what shall 
be said to the following sentence from p. 200 F 

“ [The Lord] will, from time to time, repulse the 
prayer of the arrogant Philistine, as once from the 
judgment-seat.” 

The original has: 

“ Die ubermiithigen Philister wird Er von Zeit zu 
Zeit in ihr Gebiet zuruchdriingen, wie einst unter 
den Richtera.” [From time to time he will drive 
back the overweening Philistines to within their 
own boundaries, as of old under the judges.”] 

The translator of Heine, moreover, in addition 
to considerable linguistic attainments and a 
wide sweep of literature, must possess a some¬ 
what minute acquaintance with Heine’s life. 
For want of this qualification—or in forget¬ 
fulness—Mrs. Sharp, at p. 188, makes her 
author responsible for the following nonsense : 

“ You know how, without having solicited it, I 
have been placed before the German Diet by 
‘Young Germany,’ and how I have, till this 
present day, vainly requested my dismissal.” 

In the original: 

“ Sie wissen wie ioh vom Bundestag . . . beim 
jungen Deutschland angestellt wiirde, und wie 
ich,” &c. 

The allusion is to the manner in which, by its 
resolution of December 10, 1835, the Diet 
(Bundestag ), by placing Heine’s name at the 
head of a list of writers whose works were 
proscribed, gave him a quasi official position; 
and the sentence, to be intelligible in English, 
must run somehow thus: 

“ You know how I was appointed to the headship 
of the ‘ Young Germany ’ party by the Diet, without 
any solicitation on my part, and how I—&c.” 

We believe Mrs. Sharp to be a new hand, and 
will therefore take the liberty of saying that in 
spite of all our fault-finding she need not be 
discouraged. As a translator of Heine, her work 
is not, on the whole, inferior—so far as we are 
aware—to that of any previous labourer in the 
same field; only one does wish to see a transla¬ 
tion from the German equal to the best of 
ihose done by classical scholars from Greek or 
Latin. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

An important heraldic work, upon which Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope, assistant secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries, has for some years 
been engaged, is to be published by Messrs. 
W. Griggs & Sons. It consists of a series of 
chromolithographic reproductions of the stall- 
plates of the Knights of the Garter, affixed to 
the back of their stalls in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, in accordance with the statutes of the 
Order. Executed on plates of copper, engraved 
with the arms of the Knights, and enriched 
with gold, silver, and enamels of various tinc¬ 
tures, these plates form a singularly rich and 
beautiful series, illustrative of mediaeval 
heraldry in its deoorative aspects. The volume 
is to reproduce eighty-six of the earliest of 
them, dating from the Plantagenet period, 
1348-1485, and including the forty-five plates 
set up by Henry V. about 1421 in memory of 
deceased Knights, of whom no memorial then 
existed on their stalls. Is is proposed to follow 
up the present volume with a second series, 
reproducing the plates of the Tudor period, 
1485—1603. Mr. Hope furnishes an historical 
introduction to the book, and descriptive notes 
on eaoh example; and the work is, by special 
permission, dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Sovereign of the Order of the Garter. 

Miss Owen’s curious collection of stories of 
Indian and negro folklore will be issued imme¬ 
diately, by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, under the 
title of Old Babbit: the Voodoo and other 
Sorcerers. Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland con¬ 
tributes an introduction; and the volume will 
be profusely illustrated by Miss Juliette A. 
Owen, sister of the author, and Mr. Lewis 
Wain. 

Mb. A. H. Savage Landob, traveller and 
artist, who read a paper on Japan at the last 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
will publish, with Mr. John Murray, a volume 
entitled Alone with the Hairy Ainu: or, 3800 
miles on a pack saddle in Yezo, and a cruise to 
the Kurile Islands. It will be illustrated with 
a map, and with numerous reproductions of the 
author’s drawings. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall will publish, 
before the end of the present month, The 
Emancipation of South America, being a con¬ 
densed translation of a work by General Mitre, 
the first president of the Argentine Republic. 
It will be illustrated with maps. 

Messrs. Asher & Co. will publish shortly 
an English translation of the Recollections of the 
Life of the late Werner von Siemens, the well- 
known electrician, and brother of Sir William 
Siemens. The German original, which appeared 
in December last, has already gone through 
two editions. 

Mr. S. O. Addy, author of the Sheffield 
Glossary, issued by the English Dialect Society 
in 1888, is engaged upon a work dealing 
generally with the history of Sheffield, which 
he proposes to call The Hall of Wattheof. His 
aim has been to make out the condition and 
settlement of Hallamshire from the earliest 
times, chiefly by the help of ancient remains, 
field-names, language, and oustoms. For 
example, he infers an Irish element in the 
population from the still existing Scotland 
Feast, and a Jewish quarter from Jehu-lane. 
The book will be handsomely printed, and 
illustrated with ten aquatints and numerous 
drawings; and it will be issued to subscribers 
through Messrs. W. Townsend & Son, of 
Sheffield. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly publish 
a story of adventure by the Marquise Clara 
Lanza and Mr. James Clarence Harvey, entitled 
Scarabaeus : the Story of an African Beetle, 
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Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of Hull, 
are commencing a new series of original stories 
under the title of “ Andrews’s Library of 
Popular Fiction.” Mr. Uoyd opens the series 
with a novel called The Children of Chance, 
dealing with literary and artistic London. 

A Pauper Peer is the name of a serial story 
by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, which will begin its 
course through Messrs. Tillotson’s newspaper 
syndicate next month. 

A Look Around and other Poems, by Mr. John 
Fulford, is the title of a volume of verse 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate 
publication. 

A new series of “ Teachers’ Bibles ” is about 
to be issued by Messrs. William Collins, Sons, 
& Co., Limited. As an addition to their 
Reference Bible, a supplement, entitled “ The 
Bible Readers’ Manual,” edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. H. Wright, will be bound up 
with it. This new volume comprises articles 
by scholars in this country and America, and 
will also include an index of subjects, a con¬ 
cordance, a gazetteer, and a series of maps pre¬ 
pared under the supervision of Major Conder. 

Messrs. Strathern & Freeman, of Glasgow, 
have in the press a treatise in twelve chapters, 
entitled “ The Socialistic Utopia,” by Mr. 
Hugh MacGregor Campbell, which is at present 
running in the pages of the Scottish Pulpit. 

Mr. G. Moreton, of Setley, Brockenhurst, 
Hants, proposes to reprint the works of Thomas 
Law, non-juror and author of A Serious Call, 
following the nine volumes in which the 
collected edition was issued in 1762, the year 
after his death. In order to bring them within 
the reach of all, the prioe will be only 2s. 9d. 
per volume, post-free. 

It is intended to publish in pamphlet form 
the paper on “Birds of Omen in Shetland” 
which Mrs. Saxby read at the inaugural 
meeting of the Viking Club last October. 
Subscribers should address themselves to Mr. 
A. W. Johnston, 38, Beaumont-street, Mary- 
lebone. 

In the next issue of the Religious Review of 
Reviews will be commenced a series of articles 
on charitable institutions. Among the first to 
be dealt with are the Additional Curates’ Aid 
Society, the Church Pastoral Aid Sooiety, and 
the British Orphan Asylum. 

New editions of Prof. Max Muller’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Science of Religion and India, 
what can it teach us ? have lately been published 
in the “ Silver Library ” of Messrs. Longmans 
& Co. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. are re¬ 
issuing their “ Ancient and Modem Library of 
Theological Literature ” series in a new style, 
bringing out the volumes at intervals of a 
fortnight. The old red doth has had to be 
abandoned on account of the increased cost of 
binding, and the books will henceforth appear 
in paper boards of a gray colour, with a label 
pasted on the back. The first two volumes, 
A’Kempis’s Imitation of Christ and St. Augus¬ 
tine’s Confessions, are now ready. 

The English Dialect Society’s volumes for 
1892 have been sent out to the members this 
week. They consist of the first volume (A to F) 
of a Glossary of Northumberland Words, by 
R. Oliver Heslop, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Corbridge; and a Grammar of the Dialect of 
Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire, by 
Dr. Joseph Wright, deputy professor of com¬ 
parative philology at Oxford. Dr. Wright’s 
account of the phonology and accidence of 
“ one of the most interesting of the Yorkshire 
dialects ” is illustrated with a series of speci¬ 
mens, phonetically rendered; and there is a 
copious glossarial index of the words used in 
the grammar and specimens. 

C 
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The Irish Literary Society of London, which 
was established last year under the presidency 
of Sir Charles (Javan Duffy, has taken rooms 
in Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart-street, close to 
the British Museum. They are to be equipped as 
reading-rooms, and will be open for the recep¬ 
tion of members within a fortnight. Mr. 
8topford Brooke will doliver the inaugural 
address on March 1. A committee is being 
formed for the purpose of looking after the 
lectures and literary work of the society, and 
the following members have consented to act 
on it: Mr. Barry O’Brien, Dr. Sophie Bryant, 
Miss C. O'Conor Eccles, Mr. Edward Qarnett, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, Dr. Todhunter, Mr. Lionel 
Johnson, Mr. Frank Mathew, Mr. D. J. 
O’Donoghuo. Mr. Edmund Downey, Mr. F. A. 
Fahy, and Mr. MacDonagh. Mr. O’Donoghue, 
author of a Dictionary of Irish Poets, has been 
appointed librarian to the sooiety. The hon. 
secretary is Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 10, Spencer- 
hill, Wimbledon. 

The twenty-seventh annual edition of 
Debrett’s House. of Commons (Dean) has appeared 
just in time for the opening of Parliament, 
ibis is undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
work of the kind in existence, and shows signs 
on every page of careful revision. In many 
cases the figures are given of the voters 
on the new register for 1893, which show 
some remarkable changes. For example, in 
the Isle of Wight the total has apparently 
increased from 12,957 to 15,604 (though here 
we suspect a misprint for 13,604); while at 
Middleeborough it has apparently decreased 
from 15,192 to 12,145—which may be assigned 
to the recent strike. We observe that the usual 
description given to ministerialists is “ Liberal 
(Gladstonian),” though the premier himself is 
styled a Liberal Home Ruler. As our readers 
probably know, thiB volume contains an 
appendix on the Judicial Bench, which not 
only includes colonial and Indian judges, but 
also vice-admirals of the coast. It is here 
that we have a serious criticism to offer. The 
editor is imperfectly informed as to the dis¬ 
tinction between the Supreme Court of Judica¬ 
ture and the High Court of Justice. On a 
single page (320), we find three members of the 
latter respectively described as “ a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Justice (Chancery Div.),” 
“ of High Court of Justice,” and “ of High Court 
of Judicature.” Again, in the list on p. 308, 
Mr. Justice North is styled Y.C.—a title that 
left the Bench with Vice- Chancellor Bacon. 

lx order to avoid an erroneous impression 
which might be caused by a note in the 
Academy of last week, it is right to state that 
Mr. Arthur O. Mudie, the only surviving son 
of the late Mr. C. E. Mudie, has been for many 
years toe managing director of Mudie’s Select 
Library. 

Correction. —In Mr. G. A. Simcox’s letter on 
“ The Dictionary of Hymnology ” in the 
Academy of last week, for “ Morse ” read 
“Meams,” and for “cantos” read “centos.” 
Also, the signature to the letter on “ Jewish 
and Indian Parallels” should have been “J. 
MacCarthy.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The fourth volume of Prof. Max Muller’s 
Gifford Lectures is to appear in March. Its 
title is Theosophy: or Psychological Religion. 

Mb. F. T. Palgkave, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, proposes to lecture, at the Taylorian 
Institution, on Thursday. March 2, upon 
“ The Elizabethan Lyrical Poets subsequent to 
8penser,” in continuation of his course upon 
“ The Influence of the Italian Renaissance on 
English Poetry.” 

Me. W. A. Gill of Magdalene College—who 
is known in London as classical lecturer at 


the King’s College Department for Women, 
Kensington-square—has been elected Esquire 
Bedell at Cambridge, in succession to the late 
F. C. Wace. 

The senate of Dublin University have re¬ 
solved to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. 
upon General Sir George Stewart White. 

Following the example of Mansfield College, 
the faculty of theology at Oxford have resolved 
to organise a course of lectures, primarily for 
clergymen of the! Church of England, during a 
fortnight of the long vacation, from July 17 
to 29. 

On Thursday of this week, M. le Dr. Hafkine 
gave an account of his method of conferring 
immunity against cholera, with demonstrations, 
in the pathology lecture room at Cambridge. 

Two public leotures in the faculty of law are 
announced at Oxford: Dr. E. Grueber, who is 
both reader in Roman law and also deputy 
professor of civil law, was to lecture on Friday 
of this week upon “The Influence of Roman 
Law on the English Law of Contract”; and 
Dr. Holland, Chichele professor of international 
law and diplomacy, will lecture on Wednesday 
next upon “International Law and Acts of 
Parliament.” 

The Duchess of Marlborough has presented 
to the Museum at Oxford the entire collection 
of chemical and electrical apparatus belonging 
to the late duke, whioh includes two excep¬ 
tionally fine spectroscopes, delicate balanoes, &o. 

Mb. R. W. T. Gunther, of Magdalen College, 
has been nominated to the biological scholarship 
at the Naples Marine Laboratory, whioh is 
maintained out of the common university fund 
at Oxford. 

Seven first-class clerkships in the English 
Civil Service have just been filled up by open 
competition. Of the successful candidates, six 
were Oxford men, who had previously obtained 
between them seven first classes, all in classics; 
the other was a first-class man in the classical 
tripos at Cambridge. 

The Governors of Owens College, Manchester, 
propose to apply the sum of £2000, allotted to 
them out of toe funds of toe Duchy of Lancaster, 
towards toe purchase of a site for the women’s 
department, which is to bear toe Queen’s name. 

A conversazione has just been held at Firth 
College, Sheffield, to celebrate the completion 
of toe new buildings, whioh comprise physical 
and biological laboratories, workshop, and 
class-rooms. The cost, amounting to £5500, 
has been wholly raised from local subscriptions. 

Miss Florence Bascom, who has been 
attending toe post-graduate course in geology 
at Johns Hopkins University during the past 
two years, has been approved for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. She is already a 
M.A. of the University of Wisconsin. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO - 

At seventeen). 

You were a child, and liked me, yesterday. 

To-day you are a won.an, and perhaps 
Those softer eyes betoken the sweet lapse 
Of liking into loving: who shall say ? 

Only I know that there can be for us 
No liking more, nor any kieses now 
But they shall wake sweet shame upon your 
brow 

Sweotly, or in a rose calamitous. 

Trembling upon the verge of some new dawn 
You stand, as if awakened out of sleep, 

And it is I who cried to you “ Arise ! ” 

I who would fain call back the child that’s gone, 
And what you lost for me would have you keep, 
Fearing to meet the woman of your eyes. 

Arthur Symons. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mb. John Ward has given toe readers of 
the Antiquary a careful paper on the museum 
at Gloucester, being toe eighteenth article of 
the series on Provincial Museums. From what 
Mr. Ward tells us, we gather that the Museum 
of Gloucester requires a drastic reformation. 
The large room, which contains toe greater 
part of toe collection, is by no means adapted 
for its present use: 

“ And, to make matters worse, the funds available 
for the support of the museum are quite inadequate 
to maintain a curator or provide suitable cases. 
The consequence is that the room is crowded; the 
cases are of all sizes and shapes, and piled one 
upon another in anything but museum fashion.” 

The collection, though not large, contains some 
objects of great interest. A bronze hand- 
mirror, probably a work of Celtic art, is of 
singular beauty. Mr. Ward calls toe ornament 
with whioh the back is decorated a “ divergent 
spiral or trumpet pattern ” — words which, 
without the help of the drawing, would not 
convey to us any idea whatever. Mr. Ward 
also figures one of toe panels of a rectangular 
leaden vessel representing the instruments of 
the Passion. At toe base of the Cross, the 
Blessed Virgin is seated, supporting the dead 
body of our Lord. We cannot make any 
suggestion as to what may have been the use 
of this curious object. The paper on toe Celtic 
remains at Llanfairfeohan has a melancholy 
interest, as being one of the last productions of 
the pen of toe late Mr. H. H. Lines. The 
unsigned paper on the proposed restoration of 
the Lady Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral is 
worth the attention of all those who care for 
the preservation of those remains of Gothic art 
whioh time, toe violence of man, and the zeal 
of ignorant restorers has still left to us. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bonrirox, Paul. Montaigne: l'bomme et I’ceuvre. Paris: 
Ronam. IS fr. 

Broolie, Due de. Le concordat. Paris: Calmann Livy. 
Sfr.SOo. 

Broyrsrl, Ernest van. La Rdpubliquedu Paraguay. Paris : 
Fucbbaober. 6 ft. 

Collioror, A. Etude sur Pdtrone: la critique littdraire; 
limitation et la parodie dans le Batinoon. Paris: 
Hachette. 6 fr. 

Gruerbaum, M. Neua BeitrSge sureemitiachen Bagankunde. 

Leiden: BrilL 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Havard, H. Lea Boulle. Paris: lib. de l’Art. 4 fr. 

Mah£ dr la Bouroornais, A. Voyage en Basse Bretagne, 
chez les “ Bigouden ” de Pontd’Abbd. Atria: Le- 
cbevalier. 7 fr. 60 e. 

Sauvir, G. Un royaume polyndeien: Hes Hawaf. Paris: 
Plon. 3 fr. 50 o. 

Wauszivyski, K. Le Roman d'une Impdratrioe: Catherine 
II. de Rusaie. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

DKiBSUAim, G. A. Die neutestamentliohe Formal in Christo 
Jtsu unterxueht. Marburg: El vert. S M. SO Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

BasriIrs-Flayy. Etude sur lea adpultures bar bares du 
midi et de l'ouest de la France: Industrie wiaigotMque. 
Toulouse: Print. IS fr. 

Kurtzs. F. Wizlaw III., der letzte Font v. Bflgen. 

Halle: Niemeyer. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Losrrth, J. Der Ana baptism u» in Tirol vom J. 1638 bis su 
seinem Erlosohen. Leipzig: Freytag. 3 M. 

Mabtir, F. K. Les Antfqultds de l'age du bronze de la 
Bibdrie duMuade de Kmouatnsk. Stockholm: Samson. 
S3 M. 

Noedkrbeiuld, A. E. Bidrag till Nordens aldsta Karto- 
grafl. Stockholm: Samson. 38 M. 

Tallor. Marius. La Vico interne Adolphe de Toumcn et les 
du Barry. Paris: Fiaohbaeher. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Target : Un Avocat du 18* Bidole. Paris: Calmann Ldvy 
10 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Agardii, J. G. Analecta algologiea. Lund: Muller. 4 fr. 
Duhrsril, G. Du rule dee concepts dans la vie intdlectuelle 
et morale. Paris: Hachette. 5 fr. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Avkbta. Die hell. Bucher der Parsen. Hrag. v. K. F. 
Geldner. III. Vendidad. 7. Lfg. Stuttgart: Ksbl- 
hammer. 8 M. 

Psrruciior, J. Les Chroniquee de Zar’a YA‘eqfib;et' de 
Ba'eda M&ryum, roia d’Ethiopie de 1484 A 1478. Teste 
dtbiopien et traduction. Paris; Bouillon. 18 fr. 
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Pbaxtobiub, Y. Zur CHnunmttik der Gsllaxpmche. Berlin: 
Peiaer. *2 U. 

Schultz, O. Die Briefed. TrobadonBaimbaut de Vaqueinu 
an Bontfaz L, Uarkgrafen v. Monferrat. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 4 It. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

Cain: Jan. 28,1893. 

I have lately had an opportunity of collating 
M. Botiriant’s edition of the Greek text of the 
Book of Enoch with the original MS., which is 
carefully preserved in the Museum of Gizeh 
(near Cairo); and I herewith beg to send you 
certain passages which have been omitted in the 
printed edition through omoioteleuton: 


Ed. Bouriant, p. 25, 1. 17 : _ 

Toir pvpiaaie aurou 
«ai roil ay not! 


P. 39, 1. 22 : 


mrarw ki 
&&t)Koov Kai tovs vious ruy « 
yprryopvv. 


P. 49, 1. 14 : 


. . tv rttfiTj kcu tv fitya 
Xoffwi] eecrai firi Suva<r$ai 


P. 51,1.13: _ 

o auOpotwot o aKrjBt ivos av 
Oparwos ttji aKrfOtias o ypanfiartvt 
Kai ti is <p»vr)s aurou rjKouoa firj tpofir) 
0rjj tvoox avOptvwos a\r)9uvos Kai 

P. 60,1. 25: 


. . Kary pa/xtyuv olmvos 

ijy avrawoticotrcis rcov wtufiarcov c 

KCI. 


P. 21,1. 10, (chap. xx. 6): 

O CITf I 


roov Ttvaruv otrtivts firtt reo wva 
n apapravoutriv. 

P. 22,1. 6 (chap. xxi. 4): 

__Siflrxoiar airtt 

av tTi}tiri0T]<rav Kai Sia irotav 
airiav. 

As I have oonfined myself to omissions in the 
printed text, I may here mention that in the 
Gospel according to Peter the MS. has the 
words Kai Kap*ScsKti> amov rm \au between wttpovtv- 
and rpo on p. 83,1. 13 of Mr. Bobinson’s 
text (ed. 1). Both fragments, however, which 
are assigned to Peter will, I hear, be speedily 
issued in facsimile. 

Bobert L. Bensly. 


SENECA AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

Adalbert College, Cleveland, U.8.A.: Jan. 16,1893. 

The passage cited below from the preface to 
Seneca’s Naturales Questiones has received more 
or less notice from nearly every writer on the 
discovery of America. In one respect at least 
it has been often misinterpreted. Without 
feeling confidence in the matter, I should like 
to raise the question whether the passage has 
any reference at all to the Atlantic Ooean; in 
other words, whether it has not been entirely 
misunderstood by the historians of the dis¬ 
coveries. 

With some unimportant omissions, the passage 
reads: 

‘ ‘ Punctum est istud in quo navigatis, in quo 
bellatis, in quo regna disponitis; . . . Sursum 
ingeutia spatia sunt in quorum possessionem 
animus admittitur; . . . . time contemnit domicilii 
prioris angustias. Quantum enim est, quod ab 
ultimis litoribus Hispaniae usque ad Indos jacet P 
Paucissimorum dierum spatium, si navem suus 
ventus implevit. At ilia regiocoelestispertriginta 
annos velocisMmo sideri viam praestat, nusquam 


resistenti, sed acqualiter cito.”— Nat. Quaest., 
Praef. 9-12. 

The common error, first referred to, has con¬ 
sisted in taking pauciaaimorum absolutely, as 
indicating that Seneca believed the Atlantic to 
be a comparatively narrow body of water. 
This interpretation is as old as Roger Bacon, 
and recent examples of it are to be found in 
John Piske’s The Discovery of America (i. 369) 
and Gafiarel’s Histoire de la Decouverte de 
VAmMque (i. 157). It is dear, however, to 
one who reads the context with care that 
pauciaaimorum is to be taken relatively, and is 
set off against thirty years as a voyage of 
a very few days compared with thirty years. 
But, as compared with thirty years, thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days might with equal pro¬ 
priety be termed “very few,” the passage 
cannot be cited as indicating a belief on Seneca’s 
part that the distance westward from Spain to 
India was inconsiderable. 

More important than this, however, is the 
question wnether Seneca had in mind at all 
a voyage across the Atlantic. He is not dis¬ 
cussing possible routes to India nor any geo¬ 
graphical question, but is contrasting the 
relative dimensions of the earth, the scene of 
human life, and the universe—the realm of 
thought. “The stage of human life is but a 
point; in its widest extent from its furthest 
West to the far East, from one end of the 
world to the other, the longest journey man 
can take is but a space of a very few days 
with fair winds, while that heavenly region it 
would take the swiftest star ever in motion 1 
thirty years to traverse.” Such, it seems to me, 
is the true sense of the passage. From a 
rhetorical point of view, the distance from 
Spain westward to India, as an absolutely 
unknown quantity, would be out of place in 
the comparison. Seneca would naturally use 
a great but known distance. The use of the 
superlative ultimis indicates that he is thinking 
of a place not only far from Borne (c/. Hispania 
Ulterior), but as far as possible from India. 
Had he been thinking of a westward voyage, 
the more emphasis laid upon ultimia the weaker 
his comparison. Again, in that case why 
should he not have used proximia if, as some 
have thought, he believed the distance to be 
short ? The journey from Spain to India in 
Seneca's time would have been all by water 
save the few miles at Suez. Is it likely, then, 
that any ancient reader of Seneca would have 
thought of any other distance from Spain to 
India than that of the known route ? Boger 
Bacon, the first, I believe, to refer this passage 
to the Atlantic, finds it natural, if not neces¬ 
sary, in loosely paraphrasing Aristotle (De 
Coelo, ii. 14) to be extremely explicit— e.g., 

“ Dicit Ariatoteles quod mare parvum est inter 
finem Hispaniae a parte ocoidentis et inter 
principium Indiae a parte orientis.” Cited 
from Humboldt ( Untersuchungen , i. 74). Had 
Seneca been thinking of a westward voyage, 
something then unthought of save by the 
most eminent geographers, would he not have 
been as explicit as Bacon? In fine, has not 
this traditional modem interpretation, examples 
of which may be seen in Humboldt (op. cit., 
pp. 148-50) and Payne (History of the New 
World (p. 42), come from reading this passage 
in Seneca apart from its context, in the light 
of modem geographical knowledge, and with 
a strong bias toward finding anticipations of 
modem discoveries in the pages of ancient 
writers? In this case Seneca’s famous pro¬ 
phecy— 

“ Variant annis saecula serfs 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 

Nec sit terris Ultima Thule,” 

might have set the current of interpretation. 

Edward G. Bourne. 


“ CRUCIAL.” 

Oxford: F«b. 8,1293. 

The phrase, “ experimentum crucis,” and the 
adjective “crucial” are in familiar and even 
favourite use; but it may be doubted whether 
the greater number of those who freely employ 
it are aware that “ crux ” in this use means 
nothing more than a sign-post. We owe the 
phrase to Bacon, who suggests it in the Novum 
Organon (II. xxxvi.): 

“ Instantias crucis, translate vocabulo a crucibus 
quae erectae in biviis indicant et signant viarum 
separationes. Has etiam Instantias decisorias et 
judiciales, et in casibus nonnullis Instantias Oraouli 
et mandati appellare consuevimus.” 

Thus, by “ instantiam crucis ” he means an 
instance alleged at a bivium where the mind is 
equally divided between the two roads, *.<>, 
between two hypotheses offered in explanation 
of a phenomenon, and the new instance is 
decisive, acting as a crux or finger-post in 
favour of one road against the other. Mr. 
Jevons (Principles of Science, IV. xxiii.) re¬ 
marks that this is perhaps the only one of 
Bacon’s figurative expressions which has passed 
into common use. It is at least equally notable 
that, so far as appears, this acceptance is ex¬ 
clusively due to the nineteenth century. Of 
the adjective “crucial,” as thus used, the 
earliest example supplied by contributors for 
the New English Dictionary is from a lecture 
of Sir J. Herschel, dated 1830 : “ Here we find 
the use of what Bacon terms oruoial instances”; 
and as the word is unknown to Johnson and 
Richardson, we may fairly assume that we owe 
it to Herschel. It may be worth noting that 
he follows Bacon accurately in saying “ crucial 
instances." Whether Bacon ever spoke of an 
“ expeHmentum ” crucis (the word which is now 
more commonly used and attributed to him) I 
am unable to say: I have failed of finding it. 
However, it was certainly used by Newton 
(Lett. i. on “ Light and Colours ”), doubtless 
following Bacon. Since its introduction (by 
Herschel ?) the phrase has become so oommon 
as to have suffered both misapplication and 
misinterpretation. Thus: 

1. Latham (giving no example) says: 
“‘Crucial’ followed by ‘experiment,’ trans¬ 
lates ‘ experimentum crucis,’ i.e., a chemical 
test performed in the crucible.” The same 
account was suggested by Prof, de Morgan in 
Notes and Queries (3rd series, vol. ii.), who sup¬ 
posed the phrase to belong to alchemy. But 
for this there is no evidence of any sort forth¬ 
coming. The phrase is not noted in a Paracel- 
sian Glossary of the seventeenth century which 
I have consulted; but it may seem that Mrs. 
Browning so understood it, speaking of “the 
imagination’s crucial heat” (“Aurora Leigh,” 
quoted in Century Dictionary). 

2. The Century Dictionary remarks that the 
phrase has by many writers been taken to mean 
a judicial test of the Cross, and it can scarcely 
be doubted that this surmise is correct. Thus, 
e.g., when a popular novelist makes her hero or 
heroine say, “ I am going to put your affection 
to the crucial test,” it is difficult to understand 
this otherwise than as the last, most searching, 
maybe most painful, test: difficult at least to 
suppose that the writer was thinking only of 
the finger-post. 

There is just one other source to which the 
phrase might be thought traceable. It is so 
old and long-forgotten a matter—buried in the 
pages of Du Cange—that I mention it only to 
exclude it; but the interest of the thing itself 
may be my excuse for not passing it over. We 
learn that in the earliest middle ages there was 
a form of ordeal very commonly practised, and 
called “judicium" or “ examinatio crucis.’’ 
The accused person and his accuser, “ exibant-, 
stabant-, ad crucem ”; and, with their arms 
outstretched crosswise, stood on till one or the 
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other collapsed from exhaustion, and was 
thereby held to have lost his cause. On one 
occasion, where the chastity of a convent had 
been called in question, the abbess caused her 
whole sisterhood “ Oratorium ingredi et ex- 
tensis in crucis modum brachiis stare, quoad- 
usque singulae (!) Psalterium totum ex ordine 
psallendo complerent.” But it appears that 
this practice was abolished by imperial edict in 
the year 816; so it may be thought impossible 
that a revived memory of this can have deter¬ 
mined the use of the phrase, “ experimentum 
crucis.” C. B. Mount. 


THE FRENCH WORD “MORGUE.” 

Sydenham Hill: Jan. 19, 1893. 

The origin of this word is allowed by all the 
best French and other etymologists to be un¬ 
known. Scheler (s.v. morguer) says: 

“(1) Regarder fixement, examiner; (2) braver 
d’un air fler et mena<?ant; de li subst. morgue ; (1) 
mine flere, air grave et orgueilleux; (2) endroit oi'i 
l’on examine les prisonniers qu’on ecroue oil lea 
corps morts dont la justice est saisie. L’origine 
de ce mot m’est restee inconnue. Grandgagnage 
cite le languedocien mur/a,* visage; on pourrait 
done voir au fond de morguer l’idee devisager.” 

In Jault’s edition of Manage and other authors, 
together with additions by himself (Paris, 1730), 
will be found s.v. morgue (3), very much the 
same account, only at greater length, and with 
the difference that the writer, who is Jault 
himself, has not the slightest hesitation in 
following Huet, who states morgue to be = 
mourre, which is used in “ quelques provinces 
meridionales ” of France in the meaning of 
“ visage,” while Scheler is much more cautious. 
Now, according to my own view, there is a 
good deal of truth in all that I have quoted. 
But there is the great defect that no one 
attempts to show how morgue came to signify 
“ contenance ” (Menage), “mine fidre, air grave 
et orgueilleux ” and “visage”; and it will be 
my endeavour to fill up this void, though with 
regard to the very concrete meaning “ visage ” 
= face, I am afraid I shall be unable to place 
the matter beyond dispute. 

In its other significations, however, viz., 
“ look,” “ demeanour,” and especially “ proud, 
haughty look or demeanour,” I believe that 
morgue is derived from the old Provencal morga 
— rfligieuae, moinesse,” or nun.f This form 
will be found in Baynouard, together with 
monja, monga, and moyna, while he gives mange, 
mtmgue, morgue, monegue, mogne as the mascu¬ 
line forms = moine or monk. This change of 
monga (= monacha ) into morga, i.e., of a medial 
n into r, is remarkable, but several instances of 
it are given by Brachet, s.v. coffre ; and I myself 
can quote others, viz., ‘ ‘ d paton mirette (patron 
minette),” in Mon Premier Crime, by C. Mace, 
p. 109, and, much better, “ Mourgues,” given 

* Scheler does not say where he found this. I 
myself cannot discover that Grandgagnage has any 
separate article on morgue, or its Walloon equiva¬ 
lent, if there be one. Under moron, however 
= !k. mouron (duckweed), lie has the words “le 
lang. mourre el morga (d’oii le fr. morgue ?): 
museau.” So that bcbeler’s murga seems to be a 
mistake for morga-, and, indeed, I do not find 
murga in any dictionary. 

+ D’Hombres, in his Langued. Diet., s.v., mourgo 
(= morga), draws this distinction between mourgo 
and mounjo {— monja, monga), that mourgo is used of 
those nuns who wear black, while mounjo denotes 
such as are clothed in white; and this distinction 
is also made by Honnorat (s.v. moungea) and by 
Mistral (s.v. mourgo). The origin may perhaps be 
found in the Prov. and Old Ital. morca = Lat. and 
Old Prov. amurea — the dark-coloured dregs left 
after making olive oil, and also (in Italy) in making 
pitch; or, more probably, in some confusion with 
mow# or manro = “ Moor,” for in Mod. Prov. mauro 
==both “nun” and “Moor.” (See Mistral and 
later on in this letter.) 


by Mistral in his Mod. Prov. Diet. = (the town 
of) Monaco (=Lat. monoecus —Forcellini). Now 
this form morga (which would be morgue in 
French) would give a verb morgar (= morguer) 
“ to do or behave as a nun ” — the Low Latin 
monachare (“ monaohum [and it might be 
monacham also] agere vel facere ”—Duoange). 
And what is it that strikes a man especially in 
a nun ? Why, that they commonly have a 
grave, austere visage (heightened by their head- 
gear), and that they look straight before them 
and avoid looking at men. The verb morgar 
would therefore readily come to mean to wear 
the look that a nun appears to have, i.e., a 
grave, severe, proud and haughty look; and in 
this sense we really find it used (see Honnorat, 
Prov. Diet., s.v. mourgar, as also the French 
equivalent morguer in Cotgrave and Littrii.) 
Compare the French se prolasser and the 
Italian “pare una badessa” of a lady whose 
mien is such as I have described, and far 
la badessa = “ far la sopraccio, da padrona ” 
(Petroochi). Hence morguer would readily 
come to have the meaning quoted from Scheler 
at the beginning of this note, viz., “regarder 
fixement, examiner.” From these two mean¬ 
ings of morguer we readily see also how it was 
that in Old French the secondary substantive 
morgue, derived from morguer, would first have 
the meaning of a grave, severe, sour, or proud 
and haughty look or air; and secondarily, also, 
countenance (== look, demeanour) generally, 
and even a good, kind look or mien. See the 
examples quoted by Godefroy, in a large pro¬ 
portion of which morgue is found with bonne 
attached to it. Compare, also, Cotgrave and 
Moisy, the latter of whom tells us that in the 
Norman patois, as in Old French, the word 
morgue is used both in a favourable and an un¬ 
favourable sense; and this is the case also with 
the equivalent Mod. Prov. fern, noun morgo 
(Mistral). And, lastly, there was also formed 
from morguer in its second sense the altogether 
concrete meanings given to morgue by Seheler 
of a place where prisoners (see also Cotgrave 
and Jault’s Dictionary quoted above) used to 
be examined and scrutinised, and of another 
place where this scrutiny is still carried on in 
the case of certain dead bodies. But in this 
last meaning Littrd tells us that mome was also 
used, instead of morgue, by Mercier in his 
Tableau de Paris, which appeared in 1781, 
and he bases an objection to the etymology 
which I have just given on this form mome. 
There is, however, some reason for supposing 
that mome may have been used in some parts 
of France = morgue, when this = air, look, &c., 
or face, if it ever has this last meaning, a point 
which I am now about to discuss. 

Grandgagnage (as quoted by Scheler) cites a 
Languedoc word murga {morga ? see note *)= 
“ visage,” but I cannot find either this word, 
or morga or mourga, in D’Hombres’s Diet. 
Languedoc franc.; while Puyspelu, in his Diet, 
du patois Lyonnais, s.v. morgo, says that: 

“ morga dans ce sens n’existe pas dans le lgd. [= 
Languedocien] ni dans aucun dialecte d’oc, a ma 
connaissance. Le Diet, de Sauvages oh puisait 
Grandgagnage, ne le contient pas [this is true]. 
Grandgagnage le rapproebe de lgd. mourre (v. 
morro) comme s’il eu etait une forme. Mourre, 
morro n’a pu dormer morgo." 

This last remark is quite true ; but morgo may 
well have produced morro and mourre by the 
assimilation of the g to the r (see the last two 
or three paragraphs of this note), and I am 
inclined to believe that it did produce it. To 
begin with, Honnorat says s.v. morga, “ Ce mot 
a etc dit pour mourre,” and mourre he defines, 
“museau, groin, mufle, et par extension, 
visage.” Honnorat’s Dictionary is, I believe, 
not much thought of, but he can scarcely have 
invented this meaning for morga. Then, I 
have already shown in note t that in Mod. 
Prov. mauro — “ nun,” while it also (as well as 
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the forms mouro, moro) means “ Moor.” It is 
evident, therefore, that mourgo, which I have 
shown to mean “ nun ” in the same dialect (or 
language), became corrupted into mouro (= 
mauro), probably on account of the dark dress 
worn by some nuns, and the consequent con¬ 
fusion with mouro {mauro, moro) = “ Moor.” 
Grandgagnage, too, thinks it probable that 
mouron (== “ chickweed,” in Wall, moron) is 
derived from the morga and mourre given above 
= the face of animals or man, so that he saw 
no difficulty in thinking that a medial rg might 
become rr or r alone (by the dropping of the 
g). Cf. the Fr. sarrot (more commonly sarrau), 
in which, if it = the Low Lat. sarcotus, as 
Scheler thinks, rc has become rr. A med. rg 
is very uncommon in French, but an A.-S. 
med. rg not infrequently corresponds to rr in 
English, as, e.g., in morgen, Eng. “morrow,” 
borgian, Eng. “ borrow.” I am not indisposed, 
therefore, to believe that mourre = “ visage ” 
(face) is the same word as morgue, and if so, 
morgue may have meant “ face ” also. X 
With regard to mome (masc.), it has in 
Frenoh the meaning of “ little hill,” a meaning 
which is said by Scheler, Littre, and others to 
have been introduced from the French Antilles, 
where it was borrowed from the Span, moron. 
Now it is quite true that the Spanish word 
moron has this meaning; but is it necessary to 
go so far afield for it, when we find that the 
same word mourre given above = museau, &c., 
and visage also has the meaning of “ little hill ” 
(Honnorat, d’Hombres, &c.), just as the Span. 
morro has, which seems to be the origin of the 
moron quoted above ? (8ee Taboada and the 
Dice, encicloped. de la leng. Esp.) The equiva¬ 
lent of this Fr. mourre is in Mod. Prov. mourre, 
moure, and mouro, with the same two mean¬ 
ings ; and Mistral’s definition of the word in 
the sense of little hill is, “ rocher en forme de 
mufle ” (= “ muzzle ”). In Spanish, morro 
means the round top of the head {cf. our 
morion), or anything round, and so was readily 
applied to the muzzle or snout of certain 
animals, and still more appropriately to a small 
rounded eminence. Cf. the Fr. mamelon from 
mamelle. MouMron would, therefore, be a 
dim. of mourre (or moure) —Mistral gives the 
forms mouroun and mourilhoun —and so = the 
Span, moron in the sense of little hill. If, then, 
the Span, moron could produce the Fr. morne, 
why could not this same morne have been pro¬ 
duced in some part of France itself, and have 
been taken by French emigrants to tbe Antilles, 
just as so many old Frenoh words were con¬ 
veyed to Canada ? For if the word mou{r)re is 
really connected with morgue, it must first have 
had the form mo[r)re; ana, indeed, Baynouard 
gives us the forms mor, morr, morre (of which 
I take the last to be the oldest) = “ museau, 
trogne, groin,” while Puyspelu (o.c.) has morro 
{moro) in much the same meaning of “ visage, 

X The only difficulty is that morgue is fern., while 
mourre in its different forms is masc. in almost all 
the dialects. De Ohambure, in his Glossary cited 
further on, does, indeed, give la mor as used in 
certain parts of Switzerland; but he quotes no 
authority. But if one and the same French word 
has not so very infrequently changed its gender in 
the course of time (cf. earrosse and Age formerly fern, 
but now masc., and see Littr6), surely such a 
change of gender is much more likely to have 
occurred in a form which has been corrupted past 
recognition. This difference of gender did not 
prevent Grandgagnage from looking upon -morga 
and mourre as identical (see note *), neither did it 
prevent either him (s.v. moufler) or Littre from 
identifying mufle (masc.=“ muzzle or face ”) with 
moujte (fern, with the same meaning). Diez, too, 
Scheler, and Littre have all taken licome (fern.) to 
be a corruption of unicome (masc ). It should be 
remembered, however, that I have also given a 
masc. morgue=moxik ; and mourre might well be 
derived from this, seeing that a monk’s face is often 
as remarkable as a nun’s. 
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figure.” And this morre or moro would yield 
us the dim . mo(r)ron in Frenoh also. And 
Grandgagnage is of opinion, as I have already 
said, that the Wall, moron (= “ ohiekweed ”) is 
derived from this same root. And in favour of 
his view, as he himself recognises, is the word 
morgeline, also =“ ohiekweed,” for marge (== 
morgue, see Mistral, s.v. mourgo) would give a 
double dim , morgeline, just as Jacque has given 
Jacqueline. And, again, mome (fern.), in Old 
French, was used of a ring, ferrule, or cap 
(Godefroy says of ivory), which was put on the 
point of lanoes when the joust was intended to 
be amicable; while Puyspelu gives moma in the 
meaning of “ cerole de fer du moyeu d’une 
roue,” and in both these meanings the sense of 
something round is very evident. Momifle, 
too, is given by Cotgrave the meaning of “ a 
daintie round Italian fruit,” while Manage gives 
it also = mouron (“ chiokweed ”); and it is still 
used of a blow in the faoe, and in oertain Frenoh 
dialects it is also used as an adjective = mor- 
veux (“ snotty ”), and in all these meanings we 
trace either roundness, face, or nose (— 
"muzzle”). And, besides all this, we have 
mornos in French slang = “ mouth ” (Larchey, 
Rigaud, Barrere); and I think that this is more 
likely to be connected with morne = mou(r)re 
= morgue than with morne=(in slang) “ sheep,” 
from which Barrere derives it. Rigaud tells us 
that mornos is an old slang word, and as for the 
final o, many French slang words are given 
this ending. De Chambure, in his Olossaire du 
Morvan (Paris, 1878), s.v. mourillon, would also 
refer the adj. morne (“triste”) to this same 
root; and if the morne’a already discussed oan 
ultimately be referred to morgue, as I have 
endeavoured to show, I really do not see why 
this adjective morne fcf. mornijle, used both as 
an adjeotive and a substantive) should not also 
have the same origin ; for could the ordinary 
expression of a nun’s face be more aptly 
described than by this adjective? But that 
De Chambure does not give this explanation I 
need scarcely say, as neither he nor anyone 
else that I know of has suspected any con¬ 
nexion between morgue and morgu (“nun”), 
for otherwise I should not have written this 
note. 

The greatest difficulty in connecting morne 
(fem.) with toe more or morre given above as 
derivatives from morgue, is to account for the 
presonce of toe n. Was it inserted after the r 
of more ? or was the seoond r of morre changed 
into an n? Either of these suppositions I con¬ 
sider to be possible, and if space permitted I 
might be tempted to give my reasons. Or, 
again, if there were any trace of the insertion 
of r in monaca (“nun”), giving momaca, we 
might suppose that morga, given above as = 
“nun,” was derived from this form by toe 
dropping of toe n (momaca, mornga, morga), 
rather than, as I have assumed, by toe change 
of toe n of monaca into r ; and then mama (— 
Fr. morne) might have been formed by the 
dropping of the g of mornga, but I oan find no 
trace of such insertion of an r. With regard to 
mome = “ a little hill,” its masculine gender 
seems to point either to a foreign origin (Span. 
moron) or (as I am rather inclined to believe and 
have said above) to a French dim. moron, with 
the same meaning. 

But however mome in its different meanings § 

§ Here again there Is a difference of gender. 
Morne = “ a little hill” is maso.; mome = “ a 
ring” is fem.; the hypothetical mome — “muzzle 
or face" ought, if derived from mourn, to be 
masc.; whilst morne — morgue (“public mortuary”) 
is used by Mercier as a fem. See my remarks in 
note X ; and, besides, note that there is a Spanish 
fem. noun morra — “ skull” (evidently akin to the 
tnorro given above in the text), and an Italian fem. 
noun mora = “ heap.” The first of these forms is 
quoted by Scheler, s.v. morion; the second is given 
by Die/, as connected with the Span, moron — ‘ * little 
bill,” given above in the text. 


may have been formed, I hope that I have 
shown that there is a much greater probability 
of a connexion between the two words morgue 
and morne, in toe sense of a public mortuary, 
than Littr6 could see his way to admit—and if 
I have done no more than this, it is still so 
much gained. 

F. Chance. 


TnE BATTLE OF BARNET. 

Feb. 3, 1893. 

Sir James Ramsay’s vindication of his own 
view of the positions of toe rival forces certainly 
displays some ingenuity; but I hardly think it 
win be found convincing. My two criticisms, 
in fact, remain unanswered, as far as I oan see. 
First, it was Edward’s clear policy to block 
Warwick’s road to London, and Sir James 
Ramsay makes him carefully avoid doing so. 
If he had really, as Sir James says in his 
book, “ ascertained toe Earl’s dispositions ” in 
the evening, he certainly lost by that strate¬ 
gical dHour a fine opportunity of raking 
Warwick’s lines with Ins artillery along the 
high road. Then, as to the fugitives, I must 
own his answer is to me unintelligible. Indeed, 
one would almost think he was making out my 
case rather than his own. “ Fugitives,” he 
says, “generally make for a road, and, in this 
case, a retreat to one side would soon bring the 
defeated towards St. Albans rather than towards 
London.”* But the point is, that they actually 
fled to Barnet and London, not towards St. 
Albans; so I fail to see the bearing of this 
remark. 

As to toe argument from the wheeling about 
of the two armies during the action, there 
seems to be some confusion in the original letter 
(written in Flanders) from which the informa¬ 
tion is derived. For it says that Edward at 
first had his face towards the village from 
which Warwick had come, which was ten miles 
from London, and named Veraet (Barnet), and 
latterly had his back to it. Sir James alters 
Barnet into St. Albans to make it agree with 
the place from which Warwick had oome; but 
this is scarcely warrantable, as St. Albans was 
something more than a village, and nobody 
would have talked of facing a town that was 
ten miles from toe scene of action. The simple 
fact is that toe details here are not to be 
trusted. The fog in which the notion began 
had got into the accounts transmitted to toe 
Netherlands. 

There is one evidence, however, that seems 
almost decisive. The minute aooount of the 
battle given in “ The Arrival ” says distinctly 
that it was at toe west end of the army that the 
king’s “battle” was driven in by the enemy 
and was chased towards Barnet; and that it 
was at the east end that “toe king’s battle 
. . . over-reached their battle.” If so, toe 
two armies were clearly drawn up east and 
west. 

The “ Edinburgh ” Reviewer. 


by the old woman in “ Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife ” (Act iii., sc. 4). 

“ Little better, gentleman; 
I dare not cay she is so, sir, because she is yours, 
sir; 

But these five years she has firk’d a pretty living, 
Until she came to serve.” 

When in “ A Wife for a Month ” (Aot v., sc. 3) 
Fletcher makes Tony address toe Cutpurse as 
“Signior Firk,” I presume the worn has a 
similar meaning. 

Jas. Fitzmaurioe-Kelly. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Fab. It, 4 p.m. South Flaae Institute: “The 
Islands of the Booth Atlantic," by Major Martin A. 8. 
Hume. 7 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘‘ Mars: its Canals, Atmo¬ 
sphere, and Moons,” by Mss. Proctor-Smyth. 

Monday. Feb. 18, 5 pan. London Institution: " Electricity 
and Heat,” illustrated, by Mr. Bhelford Bldwell. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ The Soulpturea of the 
Mausoleum," I., by Mr. A. S. Murray. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Practical Measurements of Alternating Electric Car- 
rents,” in., by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “Twenty Tears’ Travels 
in Booth Central Afries,” by Mr. F. C. Selous. 

Tubsday, Feb. 14, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Fun c tio n s 
of the Cerebellum,” V., by Prof. Viotor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ Australasian Agri¬ 
culture,” illustrated, by Prof. Robert Wallace. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Electrical Railways,”by 
Dr. Edward Hopkinson. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ The Cranial Osteology, 
Clsssiflesfion, and Phytogenyof the DtaoraitMieVbr 
Prof. T. Jeffrey Parker: “The Preeenoe of a Distinct 
Coraooidal Element in Adult Sloths, with Remarks on its 
Homology,” by Mr. R. Lydekker; “ The Present Range 
o( the European Bison in the Caucas u s,” by Dr. G. 
Radde; “ Some Miocene Squirrels, with Remarks on the 
Dentition and Classification of the Sciurinae in general,” 
by Dr. C. J. Foreyth-Major. 

Wxdsssday, Feb. 15,8 p.m. Society of Arte: “The Detec¬ 
tion and Estimation of Small Proportions at Inflammable 
Ges or Vapour in Air,” by Prof. Frank Ctowee. 

8 p.m. Microeoopioal: “ The Chromatic Corvee of 
Microscope Objectives, and an Improved Form of 
Edinger’a Apparatus for drawing Objects under Low 
Powers,” by Mr. E- M. Nelson; “ The Rotifers of 
China," by Surgeon V. Gunaen Thorpe; “ Certain Cystic 
Worms which simulate Tuberculoeie,” by Dr. G. K 
Giles. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: “ Report on the Phenologieal 
Observations for 1892,” by Mr. Edward llawley; “ Rela¬ 
tion between the Duration of Sunshine, the Amount of 
Cloud, and the Height of the Barometer,” by Mr. 
William Ellis; “ Winter Temperatures on M ount ai n 
Summits,” by Mr. W. Piffe Brown. 

Tbuesday, Feb. 18,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” II., by Prof. Patrick Geddas. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Progress of India 
under the Crown,” by 8ir W. W. Hunter. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Women in the 
Buddhist Reformation of the Sixth Century b.c.,” by 
Prof. Bhys Davids. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “The Sculptures of the 

Mausoleum,” II., by Hr. A. S. Murray._ 

8 p.m. Linnean: The Life History of the Aeci- 
dium on Paris gaailrifolia” by Mr. Ch a nc e Plowright; 
“ Contributions to the Natural History of the Flow*,” 
by Mr. J. C. Willis. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “Flatinoug Chloride,” by Mr. 
W. A. Shenstone; “Melting Faints of Compounds of 
Himflev Constitution.” by Dr. Kipping: “ Electrolysis of 
Sodio Kthylio Camphors ” by Dr. Walker; “ New Base 
from Coiydalis Oara,” by Dr. (Bobbie and Mr. A 
Lander. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbioay, Feb. 17,8 p.m. Geological: Annual General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, “The 

Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations," VL, by Prof. W. C. Unwin. . . . 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ” Turacin, an Anim al 
pigment containing Copper,” by Prof. A H. Church. 

Satuhuav, Feb. 18, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Sound and 
Vibrations,” L, by Lord Rayleigh. 


“ FIRK.” 

London: Feb. 8,1898. 

Mr. Wentworth Webster, in his review of 
my Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, asks 
what meaning I assign to “ has firk’d a pretty 
living.” He, perhaps, imagines that “firk,” 
used in toe sense of “ pilfer,” is a counterfeit 
coin forged in my private mint. I had in my 
mind a passage from Fletoher’s version of the 
Cologuio de los perros, which I thought most 
readers would recognise. The lines are spoken 


* Sir James Ramsay informs us that these words 
are substantially a misprint. What he actually 
wrote—or meant to write—was “ towards Bamet 
and London.”— [Ed. Academy.] 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

DR. OLIVER LODGE’S NEW BOOKS. 

The new edition of Dr. Lodge’s Modem Views 
on Electricity (Macmillans) is improved in 
many respects, and contains a new chapter on 
“ Recent Progress.” In reviewing this book 
on its first appearance in 1889 (Academy, 
November 16), we were bound to confess that 
our mathematical education rendered us little 
able to appreciate the mecha n ic a l analogies in 
which Dr. Lodge delights. We have been 
through his book again, and again toe old 
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rebellious spirit is aroused inus. To “explain” 
the ether by mechanism is, from our stand¬ 
point, to pat the cart before the horse. That 
is a sadly heterodox view, of course, when our 
chief physicist is discontented, if he cannot rig 
up a battery of spinning tops to represent the 
ether, or develop a spring mattrass by aid of 
bell-cranks and wires into a model molecule. 
Nevertheless, we venture to believe that there 
is an element of truth in our heterodoxy : the 
solvent for our present doubts and difficulties 
will be the descriptive “word’’and not the 
new “ mechanism.” Cog-wheels, elastic bands, 
bell-cranks, racks, et hoc genus may, like 
epioyoles, equants, and eccentrics, be suggestive 
to some minds, but they may also come to be 
mentally as well as physically in the way. 
The amount of grease necessary to keep the 
crystal spheres moving would have destroyed 
their harmony for any less recondite philosopher 
than Pythagoras. Newton’s simple law of 
acceleration described, without explaining, the 
mechanism of the heavens, the Newton of 
the atom and the Newton of the ether may 
clear out the paraphernalia of the tinker and 
plumber from our “ modern views ” by similar 
comprehensive devices. In saying this we are 
not criticising Dr. Lodge in particular, but a 
certain tendency in modern physics, which seeks 
a mechanism suitable to its protyle, rather than 
aims at some broad generalisation from which the 
narrower aspects of mechanism will themselves 
flow. We nave again, then, in drawing atten¬ 
tion to Dr. Lodge’s new edition to repeat some 
of our old criticisms. We are doubtful about 
the real value of some of his mechanical 
analogies; we dislike now, as we did three 
years ago, his language identifying electricity 
and ether, and his words as to “ straining 
electricity ” ; we are sorry he has not thought 
fit to alter his erroneous statement that the con¬ 
servation of energy can only be true if the forces 
between molecules varied in some way with the 
distanoe and acted in the line joining them (p. 
158). But with these blemishes, which are, per¬ 
haps, somewhat emphasised by the spectacles of 
the individual critic, Dr. Lodge’s work is one 
which has been and will be read by many ; and 
which has been, and will be, suggestive and 
helpful to both physicist and mathematician. 
For these latter, rather than for the curious 
but uninitiated reader, the new chapter on 
“ Recent Progress,” seems especially designed, 
and to them we cordially recommend it. The 
book sensibly added to its author’s reputation, 
and any additional notice of it now is almost a 
work of supererogation. 

Of Dr. Lodge’s other book, Pioneers of 
Science (Macmillans), at present on our table, 
we wish that we could say that it would also 
sensibly add to his reputation with scholars and 
scientists. We feel certain that he knows how 
easy it is for a critic to praise, how hard it is to 
honestly condemn even after a real study. We 
know his book will fascinate the ignorant, 
and will meet with the warmest praise 
from the superficial critic who brows less 
of Kepler and Galilei than his author, and 
who is pleased by the brightness of 
Dr. Lodge’s style and the multiplicity of 
his woodcuts. But this is not the commenda¬ 
tion that Dr. Lodge is likely to value most. 
To write a taking, readable book is not the 
mission of a scientist, unless he endeavours to 
combine his popularity with accuracy—unless 
he stands head and shoulders above his subject. 
When Dr. Lodge took upon himself the mantle 
of the popular historian, surely it was worth 
while to study his originals, to know their works 
and to know their lives ? Can we allow him— 
professor of a great subject in a neat educational 
institution—to take refuge under the mantle of 
Mr. Horton, M.P., “ whose excellent set of 
lives, published by the S.P.C.K., saved me 
much trouble in the early part of this course ” ? 


May we not demand that he shall see things 
and know them with his own eyes before he 
tells us about them ? Can he suggest that 
astronomy is not his subject, and that these 
are popular lectures which pleased his audience, 
and wul please his readers ? The excuse might 
serve for a lesser man than Dr. Lodge, but for 
him it will not. The Extension-Lecturer may— 
often must—be content with second-hand know¬ 
ledge; but the tomes of Kepler, Galilei, and 
Newton, their collected papers and letters, are, 
or ought to be, the sole sources of a great 
scientist’s knowledge when he writes popular 
history. Yet those who affectionately and 
reverently have handled the first editions of 
Copernicus and Galilei, of Kepler and Tycho 
Brahe, will feel just those little points missing 
in Dr. Lodge’s pages which mark the free¬ 
masonry of scholars—the tender care of the 
student for his familiar authors. We find illus¬ 
trations after illustrations without a statement 
as to their source, or a word to say whether 
they are slight copies or real facsimiles, 
lie student of Kepler knows at once 
the difference between Dr. Lodge’s Figs. 
27 and 28, but there is nought to guide 
the reader; nor, if he has a fancy to examine 
Kepler’s original works, will he even find their 
names and dates given by Dr. Lodge. Surely 
the iiartuiKoyoi of Copernicus, and a little of the 
phraseology of Kepler, were worth preserving 
m their original dress. The great title-page, 
with its Igitur erne, lege, fruere, was surely 
worth enshrining in facsimile, for nothing 
brings home to us so much the feelings of men 
of the past as seeing the physical form under 
which epoch-making discoveries came into their 
hands. But Dr. Lodge may reply that these 
are antiquarian matters, and that he is an 
historian. 

If so, turn to his account of Galilei’s trial: 

“What went on all those three days no one knows. 
He himself was bound to secrecy. No outsider 
was present. The records of the Inquisition are 
jealously guarded.’ ’ 

Then oomes the question of the torture. The 
old story of the hernia is repeated, the five 
stages in the torture are described, and Dr. 
Lodge adds: 

“ Through how many of these ghastly acts Galileo 
passed, I do not know. I hope and believe not 
the last.” 

Yet full details of Galilei’s trial have now been 
published, and those records of the Inquisi¬ 
tion are open to those who wish to read them. 
Galilei was never tortured, he was suffering 
from hernia six months before his trial, and a 
fortnight after it he walked four miles. We 
are not ooncemed with defending the Inquisi¬ 
tion or the Roman Curia—both made themselves 
supremely ridiculous; but we are concerned 
with the destruction of myth, and it is the duty 
of a scientific historian, where knowledge 
is possible for the seeking, to refrain 
from saying, "I do not know.” Speaking 
of the Inquisition again, he writes, “ What 
they call ‘ rigorous examination ’ we call 
‘ torture.’ ” If Dr. Lodge confuses the Examen 
rigorosum with the rack, he will probably 
assume the Peinliches Halsgericht to be identical 
with the block, and wonder Frau Kepler 
escaped being beheaded! 

But let us pass to another example of Dr. 
Lodge's history. He writes (the italics are 
ours): 

“ Will an inverse square law of force keep a body 
moving in an elliptic orbit about the sou in one 
focus P This is a far more difficult question. 
Newton solved it, but I do not believe that even he 
could have solved it, except that he had at Ait disposal two 
mathematical engines of great power—the Cartesian 
method of treating geometry, and his own method of 
Fluxions.” 


And again of Desoartes: 

“He is the author of the Cartesian system of 
algebraic or analytic geometry, which has been so 
powerful an engine of research, far easier to wield 
than the old synthetic geometry. Without it 
Newton could never have written the Prineipia, or 
made his greatest discoveries. He might indeed 
have invented it for himself, but it would have 
consumed some of his life to have brought it to 
the necessary perfection.” 

Now, can Dr. Lodge have forgotten his 
Prineipia, or will he tell us where the Cartesian 
method is of importance in Section III., or, 
indeed, in the whole work ? We believe that 
the notion of replacing Newton’s synthetical 
geometry by analysis first arose in the fertile 
I mind of Lord Brougham. Can his Analytical 
View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Prineipia have 
fallen without a title-page into Dr. Lodge's 
hands ? Why did the Cartesian prejudices 
take so long to give way, if the Prineipia 
was written in their language P Or does 
Dr. Lodge mean to suggest that Newton reached 
his results by Cartesian analysis and then trans¬ 
lated their proofs into synthetical geometry ? 
To have done so would not only have been to 
have wronged Descartes, but to have cracked 
nuts with a sledge hammer after the manner of 
a certain writer on Dynamics of a Particle. 
Newton’s nuts were hard enough in all con¬ 
science to crack, but he cracked them with the 
instrument best suited to the purpose. He 
knew that geometry never allows its master to 
lose sight of fundamental physical principles, 
while analysis is too often an excuse for lazily 
minding p’s and q’s and leaving physics to be 
washed, like gold grains, by whosoever will, 
from the flood of symbols. 

Turn again to what Dr. Lodge says about 
comets— 

“Even so late as the first edition of the Prineipia 
the problem of comets was unsolved, and their 
theory is not given; but between the first and 
second editions a large comet appeared, in 1680, 
and Newton speculated on its appearance and 
behaviour.” 

Now the editio princeps appeared in 1687, 
seven years after the comet in question, the 
end of the third book deals with comets, while 
the second edition, in 1713, contained a fuller 
theory of comets. 

“ Up to the time of Newton the nature of cornels 
was entirely unknown. They were regarded with 
superstitious awe as fiery portents. . . . Up 

to that time no one had attempted to calculate an 
orbit for a comet. They had been thought irregular 
and lawless bodies.” 

Now surely this is hardly the way to write 
history. Tycho Brah*i thought comets moved 
in circles, Kepler in straight lines. But an 
admirerof Kepler’s,the Earl of Northumberland, 
wrote to Harriot about “ His elliptical iter 
planetarum, for me thinks, it shewes a way to 
the solving of the unknown walkes of comets.” 
Hevelius, m his Cometographia (1668), starting 
from the idea that the path of a comet was a 
straight line, had yet, by investigating the 
orbits of several comets, been forced to con¬ 
clude that the path was curved. By false 
analogy with the motion of a falling body, he 
suggested that the orbit was a parabola, but 
he does not appear to have placed the sun in 
the focus. Finally modest but sadly-neglected 
Dorffel, taking up the problem where Hevelius 
had left it, constructed with great labour and 
care the path of the 1680 comet, identifying 
by a thoroughly scientific use of Occam’s 
Razor (which he terms “ Occam’s Philosophical 
Steed ”) the comets of November and 
December, 1680—an easy step now, but not so 
easy then, when the mysterious action of 
comotg’ tails was loss understood. This path, 
not very widely divergent from that oon- 
' structed by Newton for the same comet, led 
Dorffel to state his Vcrbesserung der Hevelischen 
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Theoriae Cometarum. —namely, the hypothesis 
that comets move in parabolas with the sun in 
the focus. This result was published in 1681, 
six years before the Principia. As Newton 
was the Newton of comets, so Dorffel was 
their Kepler—a fact which our own Whiston 
recognised by terming the Newtonian theory 
“ Dorffel’s Theory of Comets.” The existence 
of Kepler forms no blemish on the glory of 
Newton, and the impartial historian will always 
reserve niches for Hevel and Dorffel. He cer¬ 
tainly will hesitate to assert that up to 
Newton’s time “no one had attempted to 
calculate an orbit for a comet. 

These instances are, unfortunately, not 
unique. We might refer to other points in 
which we think Dr. Lodge is wanting in 
historical judgment. We do not like his treat¬ 
ment of Bacon; if it were necessary to quote 
such a writer as Draper, then, at least, La¬ 
place's opinion might have been added. We 
think our author muoh exaggerates the poverty 
under which Keeler suffered. As a recent 
historian has said: Sein allzugrosses Klayen 
hat manche Biografen zu der Vermuthung gefiihrt, 
ah oh Kepler mit seiner Familie oft Noth und 
Hunger gequdlt haite. Meanwhile, we know 
now, he had “ something in the funds.” We 
believe that Kepler’s “purified astrology” 
wants a nearer examination, and when he treats 
the habitum corporis et mares of his mother 
“ astrologically, and calls her parva, macru, 
(urea, dicax, contentiosa, mali animi, comparing 
her horoscope with that of another lady who 
disturbed the whole bailiwick, we are inclined 
to think old Frau Kepler’s neighbours did not 
entirely perjure themselves in the famous witch 
trial. She may have been learned, like her 
Basse, in folk-medicines, and given the village 
ohildren occasionally a rather too severe box on 
the ears. Anyhow, the trial of Kepler’s 
mother for witchcraft is the meeting of the old 
and new. Out of the documents of that trial 
we recognise not only the personal Kepler, but 
we see a mirror of the age in which he lived ; 
it is an event which the born historian would 
have seized to show in broad outline the birth 
of the new from the womb of the old. Witch¬ 
craft, alchemy, astrology were the hags who 
rocked the cradle of infant science in the early 
seventeenth century; just as natural theology 
and metaphysics swaddled it (and swaddled it 
too tightly, perhaps) in the days of Euler. 

Passing by other historical points, and turn¬ 
ing to the physical, we have less cause to 
quarrel with Dr. Lodge, although even here we 
are occasionally discontent. Dr. Lodge knows 
infinitely more about the physics of water than 
his critic, but there seems to us something 
incongruous in the suggestion he makes when 
talking about “ Earthrise in Moonland,” of 
“an ice landscape unshaded by atmosphere.” 
A still more doubtful point seems involved in 
the disoussion on p. 220 of the shape of the 
earth. Surely if the shape of the earth could 
be calculated from the form assumed by a 
rotating mass of pasty or molten material, the 
theory of the earth’s figure would not be one 
of the most obsoure branches of applied mathe¬ 
matics. Deferring to the shape of the earth 
Dr. Lodge tells us: 

“The calculation is not difficult; it consists in 
imagining a couple of holes bored to the centre of 
the earth, one from a pole and one from the 
equator; filling these both with water, and calcu¬ 
lating how much higher the water will stand in 
one leg of the gigantic V tube so formed than in 
the other. The answer comes out about fourteen 
miles.” 

Does it, Dr. Lodge ? Newton made it come to 
about seventeen. How do you get out of an 
incomplete theory the right answer which 
that theory cannot give ? It wanted much 
hard thinking after Newton to reconcile the 
geodetically measured ellipticity of the earth 


with the ellipticity taken by a rotating gravi¬ 
tating fluid mass. Even now do we really know 
how much of the earth’s ellipticity is plastic, 
how much elastic in its origin ? 

Lastly one word of protest against Dr. 
Lodge’s treatment of the Laws of Motion which 
he says “ are stated by Newton with unex¬ 
ampled clearness and accuracy.” “ The first 
is the simplest ”—“ if no force act on a body it 
will continue to move . . . steadily, in a 

straight line.” “ The planetary motion through 
empty space, therefore, wants no keeping up.” 
What a motion may be in “ empty space” we 
must leave to Dr. Lodge’s imagination, but not 
until he has crossed that deep valley of the 
relativity of all motion, and the consequent 
relativity of all force (and all energy), shall we 
believe the first law is the simple statement he 
implies. Write down large that relativity of 
force and then question, where is the sheet- 
anchor to pay out that straight line through 
empty space from ? No, Dr. Lodge, the student 
who has really grasped the First Law will find 
that it has given him as “ it gave the ancients, 
a deal of trouble ” ; and of one thing we may be 
pretty certain, Newton himself did not get to 
the bottom of it. 

Here we must leave the Pioneers of Science. 
Have wo been too hard on the author 'i Yes, if 
he be a small man with a small reputation. 
Then the only review could have been : ‘ ‘ this 
is an excellent book for intelligent boys, 
capitally illustrated and sure to be widely 
popular.” But Dr. Lodge is not a peripatetic 
lecturer on astronomy seeking a fleeting reputa¬ 
tion on the platform. In our small function of 
critic we shall try and hold him to the highest 
standard, which he has reached in the past and 
can reach again. The first edition of this book 
will doubtless disappear in a few months ; that 
it may lead to another worthier of the author as 
one of our leading physicists is the sincere wish 
of his critic. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ASOKA EDICTS IN MYSORE. 

Edinburgh: Feb. 6, 1883. 

Some time ago Mr. Lewis Bice was so fortun¬ 
ate as to discover copies of some of the Asoka 
Edicts engraved on rocks in the north of 
Mysore. Of these he published transcripts and 
copies in a Beport, printed about twelve months 
ago. I have no copy of the Beport to refer to 
directly; but I learnt some little time ago from 
my friend, Hofrath Prof. Biihler, that at the 
ends of the three versions there are certain signs 
which had not been deciphered. By the aid of 
photographs from the squeezes of the Brah- 
magiri and Siddhapura versions, which Mr. 
Bice kindly sent him, Prof. Biihler has dis¬ 
covered that these signs are words in the 
Karoshtri or Baktrian-Pali alphabet, employed 
in the Shahbazgarhi and Mansahra versions of 
the Asoka edicts. The Brahmagiii version 
gives plainly the word lipikarena, the Siddha- 
pura copy has remnants of the same; and in 
the first and Jafinga-Bamesvara versions these 
signs are preceded by others, reading altogether 
Padena likhitam lipikarena, “ written by Patfa 
or Pada the scribe.” 

It is curious to find this signature so far 
south in an alphabet believed to have been 
confined to the Panjab and Afghanistan. Dr. 
Biihler very naturally explains it as a conceit 
of the scribe, who must have served in the 
north-western portion of his imperial master’s 
possessions before being sent south to superin¬ 
tend the engraving of these edicts. 

That Asoka’s rule extended far to the south, 
Prof. Biihler bad inferred from the discovery of 
a fragment of the eighth Asoka edict, by the 
late Dr. Bhagwfinlal Indraji Pandit at Supfirfi; 
and the mention of Maurya chieftains, defeated 


by Pulikesi I. in the seventh century, suggested 
that they were descended from the ancient 
dynasty who had managed to save something 
out of the wreck of the Maurya empire which 
must thus have extended to the Konkan. The 
frequent occurrence of the family name More 
(t.e. Maurya) in the Mar&tha and Kanarese 
country also suggested that the rule of the 
ancient dv nasty had extended far to the south. 
These indications are now confirmed by Mr. 
Bice’s discovery. 

Mr. Bice’s photographs also yield important 
rectifications of the readings of the inscriptions, 
—the second portion of which Prof. Biihler 
now reads:— 

“ 8e hevajn Devawaw» 1’iye [ 8 ] aha: matapitisu 
sususitaviye, hemeva gar[u]t {for garutvam) pra»- 
esu drahyitavyam, sacham [9] vataviyam. Se hue 
dhammaguna pavatitaviya. hemeva amtevusina [10] 
uchariye apachayitaviye, iiatikesu cha ku ya[tha]- 
raham pavatdtaviye [11] Es4 parana, digbavusecha 
esa, hevam C9a kaiaviye cha [12] Padena (v.l. 
Parfena) likhit[aw] lipikarena [13].” 

Translation : “ Even thus speaks the Beloved of 
the gods: ‘ Obedience should be rendered to 
mother and father. Moreover, the respect for 
living creatures should be made firm: the truth 
should be spoken. Even these virtues, prescribed 
by the sacred law, should be practised. Moreover, 
the pupil should honour his teacher ; and towards 
blood-relations one should indeed behave as is due 
to them. This is the ancient rule and custom: 
this conduces to long life, and this should thus be 
performed.’ Written by Pada the scribe.” 

Mr. Bice’s very interesting Beport relating 
to these discoveries is not perhaps sufficiently 
known, and this information respecting Prof. 
Biihler’s remarkable discovery of the Karoshti 
signatures, &o., may be welcomed by readers of 
the Academy. 

J. Burgess. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the sixtieth annual meeting of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society, held last month, Mr. Henry 
J. Elwes was elected president for the current 
year, in succession to Mr. F. D. God man. The 
address of the retiring president consisted 
mainly of obituary notices of the many eminent 
members of the Society who have recently 
been lost through death. 

At the general monthly meeting of the Boyal 
Institution, held on Monday last, the following 
resolution from the managers was read: 
“Havrng regard to the fact that the work of the 
Institution is devoted to the attainment of truth, 
and thereby constitutes in itself an investigation 
of the relations and co-relations existing between 
man and his Creator, it was resolved that the 
income of the Hodgkins Trust bo devoted to that 
work, and that once in seven years a sum not 
exceeding 100 guineas be paid to some person to 
be selected by the managers for writing an 
essay showing how the work of this Institution 
has during the preceding period of seven years 
furthered the objects of the trust.” 

The third series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
February 12, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Mrs. Proctor-Smyth 
(widow of the late Bichard A. Proctor) will 
lecture on “ Mars; its Canals, Atmosphere, and 
Moons. Latest Observations. Is it inhabited ? 
Is it hot or cold ? ” Lectures will subsequently 
be given by Mr. Herbert Jones, Mr. Felix 
Volkhovsky, Mr. Moncure Conway, Mr. H. 
Somerville, Dr. Gerard Smith, and Mrs. Besant. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mu. T. B. Yatawara, of Kandy, Ceylon, is 
bringing out a complete translation of the 
Umraagga-J&taka. He also*mtends to publish 
the Pah text. 
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There has recently been added to the. 
classical series of “Anecdote Oxoniensia” 
(Clarendon Press) a remarkable study in 
textual criticism, by Sir. F. C. Conybeare, 
which is also interesting as being the first book 
printed at Oxford with Armenian types. It has 
long been well known that certain Cheek 
philosophical treatises are preserved in 
Armenian versions; and, indeed, some of 
these Armenian versions were printed at Madras 
os long ago as 1793, and at the famous 
Mechitarist press at Venice in 1833. Sir. 
Conybeare has for some time past devoted 
himself to the study of the Armenian language, 
and it occurred to him that a careful collation 
of the versions might throw light upon the 
original Greek texts. But, in order to obtain 
any satisfactory result, he found it necessary 
first to inquire into the MS. sources of the 
versions. With this object he not only examined 
the Armenian MSS. in the San Lazaro library 
at Venice (from which the printed text is 
derived), but he further prosecuted researches 
at Jerusalem and at Tifiis. His great discovery, 
however, was at Pavia, where he was fortunate 
enough to find an Armenian codex much older 
than any of the others, and much more correct 
in its readings. This is only one more example, 
to be added to other recent ones, of the truth 
that “ adventures are to the adventurous.” 
Thus equipped, Mr. Conybeare has been enabled 
to establish several important conclusions with 
regard to his Armenian versions of Greek 
philosophical treatises—(1) that, when the text 
is correctly restored, they prove to have been 
so literally translated as to reveal the actual 
words which must have been contained in their 
Greek originals; (2) that they were probably 
made in the fifth century; (3) that the com¬ 
mentaries usually accompanying the text were 
also translated from a Greek original, now 
lost; and (4) that the translator was probably 
not the David Invictus to whom they have 
generally been attributed, but perhaps belonged 
to a non-Christian school of early Armenian 
translators. We should add that the Greek 
philosophical treatises in question are the 
Categories and the Tie Interpretations of Aristotle, 
the psendo-Aristotelian De Mundo and De 
Virtutibus et Vitiis, and the Isagoye of Porphyry. 
Assuming the standard Greek texts of these, 
Mr. Conybeare here records all the various 
readings disclosed by a collation of the Armenian 
versions, giving those of the Pavia codex in a 
special Appendix. He also prints in full the 
relevant portions of this codex in Armenian, and 
gives for frontispiece a collotype facsimile of 
one of its pages. Even to one who does know 
Armenian, it is a pleasure to examine such a 
satisfactory piece of original work. 

Me. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has issued 
a Catalogue of Books on Oriental Languages 
and Literature, which is particularly full under 
the headings “Hebrew” and “ India.” In 
many cases the prices affixed seem to us cheap. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiouabian Society .— {Monday, 
Jan. IS.) 

A paper was read on “ Recent Diggings on the 
Castle Hill, Cambridge,” by Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes, who began by reading some extracts 
from a recently published work by the greatest of 
our scientific excavators, General Pitt Rivers 
(Excavations in Bokerly and Wansdyke, vol. iii. p. 30, 
Ac.). “Tedious as it may appear to some, to 
dwell on the discovery of odds and ends, that have 
no doubt been thrown away by their owners as 
rabbish. . . . yet it is on the study of such 

trivial details that archaeology is mainly depen¬ 
dent for determining the date of earthworks, 
because the chance of finding objects of rarity in 
the body of a rampart is very remote. . . . 
It will probably strike future archaeologists as re¬ 


markable, that we should have arrived at the state 
of knowledge we now possess about ancient works 
of high art, and yet have paid so little attention 
to such questions as . . . what kind and 

quality of pottery was in use at different 
periods. ... If the forms and quality 
of these common things at different periods 
can be determined, they form reliable and con¬ 
stantly recurring evidence of the age of the works 
with which they afterwards became associated. 
Next to coins, fragments of pottery afford the most 
reliable of all evidence .... and when the kilns 
are discovered, the distribution of their products 
will be a means of tracing the trade routes. . . . 
In my judgment, a fragment of pottery, if it 
throws light on the history of our own country and 
people, is of more interest to the scientific collector 
of evidence in England than even a work of art 
and merit that is associated only with races that 
we are remotely connected with.” Prof. Hughes 
went on to say that, having more than once carried 
on excavations with General Pitt Rivers, he had 
had opportunities of observing the value of his 
methods, and agTeed entirely with him in the views 
expressed in the above-quoted passages. There 
were, of course, early tentative stages in such 
investigations when the material data gathered 
were as yet insufficient to found upon them large 
generalisations. Yet it was useful to record the 
bits of evidence obtained from time to time; and 
when all the facts had been collected and estab¬ 
lished, if any history did not accord with the 
results arrived at by such methods, so much the 
worse for the credit of that history. With such 
views he ventured to offer what appeared to him 
the most probable inferences to be drawn from the 
objects he had seen dug up on and around the 
Castle Hill. He exhibited maps and sections of the 
ground, and described the position where various 
objects had been found, and gave the following 
summary of the history of the Castle, as deduced 
from his own observations. He mentioned that he 
was indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Gibson, the 
Superintendent of H.M. Prison, for the informa¬ 
tion when excavations were made and for per¬ 
mission to examine them. Referring to his 
diagram, he explained that the earliest evidence 
points to a time when there was an irregular 
promontory running out towards the river above 
Magdalene College. There was then no mound 
upon it, and it sloped gently towards the river. 
All over this part of the hill, as well as along the 
river on both sides, lived Romans and Romanised 
Britons, and they, as usual, deposited their refuse 
and broken pottery in pits all over the area about 
their dwellings. In every subsequent excavation 
these fragments were thrown up and were still 
more broken and scattered. He pointed out that 
the occurrence of scattered bits of Roman ware in 
an embankment made it more probable that the 
construction was post-Roman than Roman. Then 
came a time when the slope of the promontory 
down to the river was scarped, and the material so 
obtained was thrown up on the highest point of 
the rising ground, to form the great mound with a 
steep continuous face to about the level of 
Chesterton Lane by Magdalene. This explained 
why the mound was largely made of chalk, which 
does not occur on the top of the hill, but 
crops out on the scarped slope; and how chalk 
appears above gravel in it. He then specu¬ 
lated upon the age cf the mound. He thought 
it could not be sepulchral, seeing that the 
hill was scarped on the river side as if for 
defence. This and the occurrence of small frag¬ 
ments of Roman pottery in it made it improbable 
that it was British or Roman, or even a pre-exist¬ 
ing British or Roman mound modified and occupied 
in later times. So we were brought down to the 
age between the Romans and the Normans; and in 
this time he thought it possible that the Danes, 
who occupied Cambridge about 875, may have 
thrown it up and made the deep ditch on the N.W. 
side, of which he thought traces could be still 
observed. But the most probable idea was that 
the hill was covered with houses until the arrival 
of the early Normans, who threw up a mound 
with a wooden fort on the top, and protected it 
with a ditch and palisaded rampart; and that the 
later Normans built a stone castle, including 
within its outer walls the original mound, and 
surrounding the whole with extensive earthworks, 
of which a great part could still be traced by the 


Storey’s Almshouses and in Magdalene grounds. 
He contended tnat the Romans never threw up 
such irregular earthworks, or pitched their camps 
on such irregular ground; that the Roman occupa¬ 
tion of this area belonged to the quiet times when 
camps of advancing legions were no longer 
needed; and that there was no evidence that this 
was the site of Camboritum, the similarity of name 
being the only rea«on why it was referred to Cam¬ 
bridge, whereas Cambridge and Cam were qnite 
new words. He exhibited fragments of Roman 
pottery from the earth of the mound and of 
mediaeval pottery from its lower slope, explaining 
the manner of occurrence of these relics, and of the 
human bones found in the recent excavations, and 
stated that he relied chiefly on their mode of 
occurrence and distribution in support of the views 
he had laid before the society. 


Viking Club. — {Thursday, Feb. 2.) 

T. McKinnon Wood, Esq., Jarl, in the chair.—A 
paper on “Scandinavian Art in Great Britain” 
was read by Mr. J. Bomilly Allen, who commenced 
by saying that the period of the Viking invasions 
of Great Britain was known historically from the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and other annals, while 
the area permanently occupied by the Northmen 
could be very accurately determined without any 
historical evidence, by means of place-names and 
archaeological discoveries. The characteristics of 
the art of Scandinavia and of Great Britain during 
the period immediately preceding the Viking con¬ 
quests were very fully explained. The typically 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon objects imported into 
Scandinavia, and the typically Scandinavian 
objects found in Viking graves and hoards in Great 
Britain, were next dealt with, it being pointed out 
that, while the former were valued by the North¬ 
men on account of the intrinsic beauty of their 
workmanship, and even carried back to their native 
land and hurried with them, the latter were intro¬ 
duced into this country partly by commercial 
intercourse and partly by conquest. The influence 
exercised upon the art of Scandinavia and of Great 
Britain by bringing the Pagan Northmen into 
direct contact with the Christianised Celt and 
Anglo-Saxon was investigated at some length. 
The author observed that, although the number of 
monuments and objects found in Scandinavia, 
exhibiting mixed Celtic and Northern art, or 
Anglo-Saxon and Northern art, was extremely 
small, yet there were districts in Great Britain, 
more especially the Isle of Man and the adjacent 
coasts of Cumberland, Lancashire, and North 
Wales, where monuments exhibiting Scandinavian 
influence were comparatively plentiful. The paper 
concluded with a careful analysis of the specially 
Scandinavian peculiarities of the geometrical 
patterns, zoomorphic designs, and figure-subjects 
taken from the mythic-heroic Eddaic pocmB, 
which occur on the early Christian monuments 
within this area. Certain patterns formed of 
chains of rings were shown to be common to the 
Manx crosses and fonts in Swedish churches. In 
the interlaced work there was a tendency in the 
bands to bifurcate and break off into scroll-like 
terminations. In the zoomorphic designs the 
beasts usually had only two toes instead of three, 
the bodies were covered with scales, the attitude 
with the head bent back was peculiar, a crest 
issuing from the head formed interlacing convolu¬ 
tions with fin-like appendages in places, and the 
junction of the legs with the body was conven¬ 
tionally indicated by spirals. The mythological 
subjects were taken chiefly from the story of 
Sigurd Fafni’s Bane which is to be found first in 
the Elder, or Poetic Edda, occurring subsequently 
in the Viilsunga Saga, and also forming the basis 
of the old High German Nibelungenlied. Examples 
of scenes from this legend were to be seen ou 
crosses at Kirk Andreas, Jurby, and Malew in the 
Isle of Man, and on the carved woodwork of the 
doors of churches in Sweden. The bound Loki 
and Thor fishing for the Midgird worm occurred 
at Gosforth in Cumberland, and Weyland Smith 
at Leeds, and Halton in Lancashire. The paper 
was illustrated with numerous photographs and 
rubbings, among the latter being those of the 
tympana of doorways at Hoveringham, Notts, 
Southwell Cathedral, and St. Nicholas, Ipswich, 
which show very marked Scandinavian influence. 
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Anolo-Russian Litbkaby Society.— 
(Tuesday, Teb. 7.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., in the chair. Among thoso 
present were Mme. de Novikoff, Col. Davis, Mr. 
Machin, Mr. Delmar Morgan, Captain Thornton, 
Captain Rozhdestvenski, ana Messrs. Cunningham, 
Archibald Constable, Wilson, and Arthur A. 
Sykes. Mr. J. Goldsmith Procter gave a descrip¬ 
tion, illustrated with photographs and other 
exhibits, of his eight months' voyage in 1890-91 on 
the expedition despatched by the Anglo-Siberian 
Trading Syndicate. He detailed the various 
incidents of the voyage round the North Cape, 
through the Yugor Straits south of Waigatz 
Island, and into the Kara Sea, and pictured the 
golden reflection of the ice-fields, the mirage, 
and the occasional tropical heat of those northern 
latitudes. The first stay of the Biscay i was 
at the hamlet of Golchika on the Yenisei 
estuary, 300 miles within the Arctic circle. Here 
they were entertaiued by Mr. Kitmanoff, owner of 
the store. Thence the Biscaya proceeded south¬ 
ward to Dudinskoi, where the influential merchant 
Hotnikoff resides, and Tumkhansk, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Tunguska. On September 23, 
their agent, Mr. lee, fell overboard, and was 
drowned in the rapid current of the Yenisei. On 
their downward course, which was hastened by 
the rapid approaoh of winter, they met settlements 
of exiles, who, on the whole, seemed happy and 
contented. The river navigation was extremely 
dangerous in parts, especially when going through 
the Kamin rapids. Hardly twenty-four hours 
passed without some accident occurring. On 
October 25 their thirteen weeks’ journey ended at 
Yeniseisk, two days before the river became 
frozen over. Both at that town and at Kras¬ 
noyarsk the ship’s party were reoeived with un¬ 
bounded hospitality, especially on Christmas and 
New Year's Day. Mr. Procter being suddenly re¬ 
called to England from Krasnoyarsk, returned by 
sledge in company with a Russian officer. As 
they approached the Urals the dear and sunny, 
though piercingly cold, Siberian climate gave way 
to the fogs and snowstorms of European Russia. 
The tediousness' of their journey was enlivened 
by very frequent upsets into six-feet snow¬ 
drifts. On the whole Mr. Procter’s experi¬ 
ences gave the impression that Siberia — as 
indeed, others have lately discovered — is a 
land with a splendid climate and overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness, and that it only 
needs properly opening up with the new Trans- 
Siberian railroad to be properly appreciated.— 
Mr. Machin, ex-tutor to the present Tsar, pro¬ 
posed, and Mr. Delmar Morgan seconded, a vote 
of thanks.—Mr. Constable also spoke,and presented 
an extract-book to the society. 


FINE ART. 

English Book-Plates : an Illustrated Hand¬ 
book for Students of Ex-Libris. By 
Egerton Castle. (Bell.) 

Collectors of English book-plates—and 
these are now numerous enough to “run ” 
a monthly magazine of their own—will 
welcome the appearance of this excellent 
and seemly “ handbook for students of ex- 
libris" that has been compiled by Mr. 
Egerton Castle. Hitherto the Guide to 
the Study of Book-Plates , issued twelve 
years ago by the Hon. J. Leicester Warren 
(Lord ae Tabley) has been the standard 
work on the subject: a volume, as Mr. 
Castle informs us, now out of print and 
scarce. Written for and from the point of 
view of the serious and enthusiastic collector, 
the Guide, with its elaborate catalogues 
of dated English and foreign plates, and its 
tabulated lists of English and foreign ex- 
libris engravers, was hardly a book to 
attract the general reader, though it was 
indispensable to the painstaking student. 
Mr. Castle has handled the subject in 


a somewhat lighter and more disoursive 
style. He dwells repeatedly upon the popu¬ 
lar aim of his volume; it is not designed, 
he says, for “established collectors,” “but 
rather for the guidance of the average book- 
lover ” ; but there is no doubt that anyone 
who has mastered the contents of his little 
book will have gained a sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of English ex-libris. 

The progress that has been made during 
the last few years in the scientific and syste¬ 
matic knowledge of book-plates may be 
gauged by the increasing complexity of the 
terminology of the subject. The simple 
divisions that were adopted and rendered 
classical by Mr. Warren are broken up 
into elaborate subdivisions by Mr. Castle, 
and by the other contemporary collectors 
into whose labour he has entered, and 
whose methods he has adopted. “ Early 
Armorial ” plates are considered under the 
headings of “ Tudoresque,” “ Carolian,” 
and “Restoration”: the “ Georgian” group 
of armorial plates, styled by Mr. Warren as 
1 ‘ Jacobean,” ‘ ‘ Chippendale,” and “ Festoon,” 
are classified by Castle “ Early, Middle, and 
Later Georgian while an elaborate system 
of descriptive nomenclature—“ Book-piles,” 
“ Library Interiors,” “ Portraits,” “ Alle¬ 
gories,” “ Vignettes,” “ Symbolic,” “ Seals,” 
“Genre,” &c.—has been invented for the 
classification of non-heraldie plates, ancient 
and modern. 

An important feature of the book is the 
prominence with which it treats of modern 
book-plates—the book-plates designed during 
the last fifty years, which did not at all fall 
within the scope of Mr. Warren’s volume. 
To some thorough-paced collectors, who 
scorn to admit any modern work into 
their cabinets, this may be regarded as 
something of a grievance : but those who 
value book-plates chiefly for their artistic 
qualities, and as examples of design, will 
welcome the large amount of modern work 
reproduced in the volume; for it cannot be 
doubted that some of the most beautiful and 
imaginative book-plates ever executed have 
been produced during recent years, and are 
the result of the modem revival of interest 
in the subject. The later pages of the 
volume, comprising designs by Sir John 
Millais, Caldecott, Marks, Crane, Kate 
Greenaway, Erat Harrison, Alan Wright, 
Gleeson White, and a host of other able 
designers, are charmingly full of artistic 
suggestiveness; and the four plates by Mr. 
Sherbom—one of the most prolific, certainly 
the ablest, living engraver of ex libris — 
printed direct from the metal plates, are 
well worth the whole price of the volume. 
Alike in their delicate technique and in their 
decorative richness, they are worthy of being 
set side by side with the productions of the 
Behams and the other “ Little Masters ” of 
sixteenth-century Germany. A few able 
modern designers of book-plates that have 
been omitted might have found a place in 
the volume, very notably Mr. G. R. Halkett, 
who has executed some of the best modern 
ex-libris, and whose designs, bv the way, 
have repeatedly obtained the left-handed 
compliment of being pirated by means of 
unacknowledged and slightly altered repro¬ 
ductions. The illustrations, both of ancient 
and modem work, axe throughout excellent; 


so far as we have noticed, only one of them 
—the reduced version of Mr. Charles 
Ricketts’s admirable book-plate for Mr. 
Gleeson White—may be regarded, in its dull 
blackness and want of graduation, as in¬ 
adequate and a failure, as may be seen by 
comparing it with the larger version given 
iu the Ex-Libris Journal for December 1891, 
Mr. Castle’s practical directions as to 
the removal, restoration, classification, and 
preservation of book-plates are excellent 
and to the point; and his remarks on “ The 
Choice of a Book-Plate ” might be profitably 
considered by those about to decorate the 
contents of their library with a “ mark of 
possession.” J. M. Gray. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
The present exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy may be said to mark an epoch in 
the annual displays of that body, so markedly 
different in general appearauce is it from any 
of its predecessors. The Academy—greatly, 
it is understood, through the influence of Sir 
George Reid, their excellent and judicious 
president—have resolved upon exhibiting far 
fewer pictures than heretofore, and upon 
demanding a considerably higher standard of 
excellence in the works hung upon their walls. 
The result has been that no more than 517 
exhibits are this year shown, little more than 
half the number visible in reoent exhibitions. 
And in this case the part has certainly proved 
much greater than the whole; for the pictures 
are now all well hung in three, and, in the 
care of larger works, in only two rows, and the 
galleries are rid of much indifferent work, such 
as on former occasions was merely distracting 
and displeasing in effect. The general appear¬ 
ance of the rooms, too, has been greatly 
improved by the covering of the walls with 
well chosen drapery of a sober tone of “old 
gold ” as a background for the pictures; by the 
disposal of the works of sculpture throughout 
the various rooms, instead of their being grouped 
together as formerly, in a monotonous and 
formal row in the South Room; and by the 
removal of the sloping sides beneath the arches 
separating the various apartments, a device, 
formerly adopted to increase the available 
extent of well-lighted wall space, which 
greatly interfered with the effect of the vista of 
sequent rooms. Altogether, the general effect 
that has now been attained is excellent; and 
the exhibition has less the appearance of a 
great dealer’s shop, in which picture*, good, 
bad, and indifferent, were crowded together for 
sale, and more of the aspect of a gallery, in 
which selected works of art have been brought 
together, so arranged that their aesthetic 
qualities may be seen to the best advantage. 

The exhibition is, with an exclusiveness rare 
on former years, a display of Scottish art; 
no foreign picture whatever has found a place 
upon the walls, - and the exquisite “ Antique 
Juggling Girl ” of Sir Frederic Leighton— 
visiblo to the London public at the Gaildhall 
not long ago—is the only important work by 
an English painter that is included. 

On the other hand, the examples of Soottish 
art that are shown are somewhat more widely 
varied than usual. The election to the ranks 
of the Academy of men like Mr. James 
Guthrie, Mr. E. A. Walton, Mr. J. Lavery, and 
Mr. George Henry—artists whose work is 
typically representative of the “impression¬ 
istic ” aims and methods of the West of 
Scotland school of painters — is gradually 
having its effect; and the works of those painters 
and of others in essential artistic sympathy 
with them, has assumed due prominence in the 
present display. One of the most powerful 
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’picture* that the exhibition includes is “ Mid¬ 
summer,” the diploma work of Mr. Guthrie, a 
marvellously brilliant rendering of vivid sun¬ 
light, poured through leafage upon a party of 
girls seated in a garden beside the tea-table. 

Of his work that is best known to the London 
public—his exquisitely refined work in pastels 
—Mr. Guthrie shows two examples, one of 
them—his girl winding silk at the “Window 
Seat ”—a thing of ineffable grace and delicacy, 
certainly the most remarkable of the contents 
of the Water-colour Room, as his “Mid¬ 
summer ” is one of the most striking among 
the oil piotures. Mr. Walton, another of the 
strongest of the Glasgow painters, is hardly 
at his best this year, though he shows two 
original little landscapes and a clever half- 
length of “Sir James King, Bart.”—an 
altered version of a full-length presentation 
portrait, in Lord Provost’s robes, which he 
lately executed. Mr. George Henry has 
two angularly brilliant fancy studies of 
heads — the “ Girl with Straw Hat ” 
and “ A Gipsy ” — which, in the crisp 
indsiveness of their handling and the 
peculiar quality of surface attained in the 
flesh, no less Gian in the vigour of facial ex¬ 
pression which they depict, are strongly sug¬ 
gestive of the art of Prank Hals. From Mr. 
E. A. Horael we have one of those large 
decorative subjects with which he delights to 
deal. “ Springtime ” he titles it, and it shows 
a party of gaily-dressed children shouting at 
play among Brilliant many-coloured blossoms. 
Obviously there is little attempt in it at fidelity 
to actual nature ; its raison d'etre lies wholly in 
its chromatic splendour, in its power and 
success as a study and experiment—muoh on 
the lines of Japanese art—in the harmony and 
oontrast of vivid pigments. Mr. John La very, 
too, is prominently represented by bis “ Night 
after the Battle of Langside,” an impressive 
rendering of the beginning of that flight of 
Queen Mary from the fatal field which ended in 
an English prison. A few important pictures 
come from the Soottish artists settled in 
London, including a vigorous female portrait 
and three forcibly painted coast and country 
soenes from Mr., J. R. Reid ; a clever, if rather 
forced, full-length portrait of a boy, and a 
much finer cabinet-sired head of a girl by Mr. 
Pettie; and, very notably, a coast scene with 
figures by Mr. Tom Graham, “Noonday,” a 
picture especially remarkable for its truth of 
relation and lighting, and for its admirable 
feeling of atmosphere. 

The Edinburgh artist whose work shows 
most definite advance this year is Mr. Allan 
Stewart, who depicts with much verve and grace 
of draftsmanship, the departure of Prince 
Charles from Sootland, in “ 1746,” after Culloden. 
In composition, in the general disposition of 
its masses and groups, the picture owes 
something to the example of Mr. Orchardson’s 
“Napoleon on board the Bellervphon ” ; but it 
possesses enough of independent artistic charm 
to be a worthy work of art. Mr. G. O. Reid 
shows his “ Baptism at Balmoral of the Child 
of the Prince and Princess of Battenberg,” a 
clever and effective rendering of one of those 
state ceremonials which it is so hard to treat 
artistically; and also a telling and well-painted 
subject of historical genre, “ Cromwell contem¬ 
plating a Portrait of CharlesI.,” as well as two 
portraits, of which the finer is a bust of “A. 
Blair-Spence, Esq., of Dundee.” Some pleasant 
renderings of child-life come from Mr. Gemmell 
Hutchison, Mr. W. S. MacGeorge, and Mr. 
Eobert M’Gregor. The last-named artist also 
exhibits a particularly silvery and harmonious 
rendering of a long stretch of sand and sea 
with the figures of “Shrimpers” returning 
from their labours. Mr. C. M. Hardie’s 
best works are two small Meissonnier-like 
subjects, “At the Bell Inn ” and “ A Cobbler 


would a-fishing go ” ; and Mr. Hugh Cameron 
is represented by several of his graceful and 
delicate coast scenes with figures. Only one of 
the exhibiting artists essays the themes of 
sacred art, Sir Noel Patou showing two 
small but beautifully finished and impressive 
subjects, “ Vade Satana ! ” and “ Ezekiel’s 
Vision of Dry Bones.” The most notable of the 
landscapes in the exhibition is Mr. Lawton 
Wingate’s “ On the Headrig,” a spring scene, 
full of exquisite purity and clearness of light¬ 
ing ; though Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, Mr. Robert 
Noble, Mr. J. C. Noble, and Mr . James 
Paterson, among others, figure prominently. 
As usual, Sir George Reid’s portraiture stands 
at the head of this department. He is repre¬ 
sented by a fine half length of Prof. Blackie, 
another similarly-sized rendering of Dr. Grub, 
with his keenly observant, aged face, and a 
bust portrait of Mr. Cowan, of Beeslack; and 
he also exhibits one of his most accomplished 
flower-pieces, a study’of red and white roses. 
Other excellent portraits are contributed by 
Mr. R. Gibb ; and Mr. M’Taggart has 
a singularly forcible portrait of himself, 
admirable so far as it goes, but which 
might advisably have beeu carried very 
much further. Mr. M’Taggart’s most important 
exhibit, however, is a garden-scene with figures, 
“ Blythe October,” marvellous in the brilliancy 
of its lighting, the force of its colouring, and 
in its telling expression of whirling breeze and 
motion. The finest example of animal painting 
that the walls have to show is Mr. Robert 
Alexander’s low-toned subjects, “ Watching 
and Waiting,” a keeper with terriers and 
greyhounds; while we have a remarkable 
effort in decorative art in the design of 
sporting Cupids for a ceiling at Abelour by 
Mrs. R. A. Traquair, a lady who has produced 
some remarkable mural painting in Edinburgh, 
and who is also known, to a narrower circle, by 
her still finer work in illumination and missal¬ 
painting. 

In the Water-colour Room, the most prominent 
exhibits are Mr. Tom Scot’s dramatic rendering 
of a scene from the old ballad of “ Jamie 
Telfer of the Fair Dodhead,” two very effective 
landscapes by Mr. R. B. Nisbet, Mr. H. W. 
Kerr’s admirably modelled head of “ A Galway 
Fisherman,” several boldly touched brilliantly 
coloured subjects by Mr. A. Melville, and two 
charmingly delicate examples of animal- 
painting by Mr. Edwin Alexander. In the 
department of sculpture the exhibition includes 
little of out-standing merit, with the exception 
of several powerful bronze heads, by Mr. 
Pittendrich MacGilhvray, a good portrait bust 
and some examples of monumental bas-relief 
by Mr. Bimie Rhind, and Mr. D. W. Steven¬ 
son’s fine bust of Miss Allan Jamieson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Db. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, to whose 
excavations in Cyprus during the past twelve 
years we have from time to time called atten¬ 
tion in the Academy, has now nearly com¬ 
pleted a work in which he sums up his archaeo¬ 
logical results, to be entitled Kypros, the Bible, 
and Homer. It will consist of about five 
hundred pages of letterpress, royal quarto, 
illustrated with no less than 219 plates, of 
which nine are coloured. The author deals 
first with the earliest prehistoric civilisation, 
which has resemblances to that of Hissarlik, 
and which he thinks to be of Thraco-Phrygiau 
origin. He then takes up the Phoenician 
oolonies, who have left the oldest known 
Phoenician inscriptions, possibly of the age of 
Solomon; and, finally, he treats of the period 
when Cyprus was the great mart of trade 
between Greece and Egypt, and a centre of 
metallurgy. Special attention is given to 


sanctuaries associated with the holy tree, 
which the author has systematically excavated; 
and to the class of black-figured vases of the 
sixth century B.C., manufactured in Athens 
specially for Cyprus, which he claims to have 
been the first to discover. The English edition 
of the book will be published by Messrs. 
Asher & Co., of Bedford-street, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a series of illustrations by the Flemish 
artist, Johannes Stradanus, to the Divina 
Commedia of Dante. The designs, about twenty- 
four in number, are executed according to the 
technique of chiaroscuro, and are reproduced 
in facsimile both as to size and colour. 
Stradanus was employed in the tapestry factory 
established by Cosimo de Medici, and he is 
highly rated by the Florentine painters, Georgio 
Vasili and Francesco Salviati, for his powers of 
invention. The volume will contain the original 
notes of Stradanus, side by side with the 
English translation; and will also have intro¬ 
ductory essays by Mr. John Addington 
Symonds and Signor Biagi, librarian at 
Florence. 


We have pleasure in recording two excellent 
appointments in the Colleges of Arms of 
England and Ireland. Mr. Arthur Vicars has 
been appointed Ulster King of Arms, in suc¬ 
cession to the late Sir J. Bernard Burke; and 
Mr. Everard Green, has been appointed Rouge 
Dragon. Both gentlemen are well known as 
skilled and enthusiastic antiquaries, with an 
especial knowledge of heraldry, and they will 
undoubtedly fill in a most effective manner the 
posts which they now hold. 

A series of articles upon the Tate Collection, 
written by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, and illus¬ 
trated with reproductions of some of the most 
important pictures in the collection, will be 
commenced in the Magazine of Art for March. 

An exhibition of water-colours by members 
of the Dudley Gallery Art Society will be 
opened next week at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. 

We may also mention that there is now on 
view, at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, a very 
interesting collection of the works of Luca 
Signorelli. 

The partnership between Messrs. Albert 
Hildesheimer and C. W. Faulkner has been 
dissolved; but the latter will continue to carry 
on the business of publisher of Christmas 
cards, &c., at 41, Jewin-street, E.C. 


The Launceston Historical and Scientific 
Society, of which Mr. Otho B. Peter is the hon. 
secretary, is endeavouring to raise afund of £150, 
in order to purchase, excavate, and fence the site 
of Launceston Priory. This Augustinian 
convent, founded in the reign of Henry I., in 
continuation or expansion of a house of seoular 
canons which is mentioned in Domesday, was 
dissolved in 1539, and subsequently fell into 
such complete ruin that not a single stone was 
left above ground, and even its exact site 
appeared uncertain. About three years ago, 
however, owing to the construction of a rail¬ 
way close by, several sculptured fragments 
were discovered; and within the past two or 
three weeks, by the courtesy of Mr. Frood, an 
ex-mayor of Launceston, who owns a part of 
the Priory meadows, explorations are being 
steadily pursued. Bases of piers, portions of 
arches, and fragments of tombs and tiles have 
already been found; and last Saturday the 
outer 3 ft. G in. wall of the return block of 
buildings west of the cloister square was 
struck. It is now desired to preserve these 
interesting remains in situ ; and the Bishop of 
Truro has written warmly approving the 
scheme. 
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There has lately been found at Chiusi, the 
ancient Clusium, a bronze head of a wolf, 
closely resembling in technique that of the 
celebrated Wolf of the Capitol. As the 
former is manifestly of ancient Etruscan 
workmanship, it supplies a very strong 
. argument against those who have maintained 
that the latter is of mediaeval origin. On the 
other hand, the recent examination of the 
Lion of St. Mark for purposes of repair has 
conclusively demonstrated that it was made in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century; it is com¬ 
posed of little pieces of bronze, fastened on to 
a framework of iron—a mode of manufacture 
far removed from that of the Etruscans. 

On behalf of the Italian Ministry of Public 
Instruction, Signor E. Moscioni, of Borne, has 
published a series of photographs, entitled 
“ Apulia Monumentale.” They are 235 in 
number; and they give an admirable view of 
the wealth of mediaeval architecture—Norman, 
Swabian, Angevin, and Aragonese—to be found 
in Bari and the adjoining provinces. ' They are 
sold separately, unmounted, at one franc. 

THE STAGE. 

“the bauble shop.” 

One night last week I went to Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s theatre, to see “The Bauble Shop,” 
by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Whatever be 
thedefects of his work, anything by Mr. Jones 
is sure to contain a good deal that is vivid 
and fresh. Mr. Jones writes excellent 
dialogue, has a very pretty wit, and in its 
exercise he is often guided by his gift of 
clear observation. If his work lay in a 
direction other than that of a purveyor of 
popular things for the theatre—other than 
that of a writer whose first obligation must 
be to study the requirements of the ordinary 
market in which the playwright’s goods are 
asked for—his work, very likely, might 
become actual literature. As it is, that is 
hardly possible, for to choose the stage as the 
especial field of your endeavour in writing 
is to choose the thing in which—if you are 
to be heard at all—you are bound to please 
not the few who know, but the many who 
do not know what literature really is. 
Putting the past aside—our great dramatic 
past, with its quite different conditions— 
hardly a man of the first rank in literature 
has succeeded—many have not even tried 
to succeed—with writing for the boards; 
and hardly a man who has succeeded with 
his writing for the boards has taken serious 
rank in literature. Mr. Jones himself, as 
one, and one of the most interesting, of 
several clever playwrights of our day, has 
tried, has aspired, has done his best, to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. He has real 
sympathies with literature; he says smart 
things, and poetic ; but his sympathies 
with literature have seldom, that I know, 
led him—as they must lead continually 
the exquisite writer of narrative fiction 
or of formal and professed poetry—to 
abandon the utterance effective at the 
moment; to forego the telling effect; to 
substitute the subtler thing people must 
think over, and which gains by long 
acquaintance, for the thing which impresses 
at the first vision of it—for the firework 
that goes off. To emphasise, to exaggerate, 
to lift the voice unduly—to be clever always 
and only to be occasionally true—that, in 
my own humble but maturest opinion, is 


the inevitable fate of the really gifted writer 
who, in these modern times, shall address 
himself alone to the stage. It may be a 
gallant effort, the effort to obtain at once 
the enormous money rewards and the 
notoriety of purely popular approval, along 
with the artistic and intellectual triumphs 
of the work that is done for the refined and 
the few. Gallant, but doomed to failure— 
the two crowns cannot sit, that I can see, 
upon the same head—not, at all events (if I 
may leave my simile), until the English 
public is different totally from that which 
it is to-day. None the less do we respect in 
a dramatist like Mr. Jones the very frequent 
pre-occupation with literary form, the en¬ 
deavour to observe with freshness and to 
record with charm. 

Suffering of necessity from that which 
I might have described as the very con¬ 
ditions of popular success—and a popular 
success, let me hasten to say, it has in full¬ 
ness achieved—Mr. Jones’s new comedy 
happens to suffer also in another par¬ 
ticular. It is erected, skilfully enough, on a 
false foundation. It is built upon sand. 
The almost tragic mental disturbance which 
is its main interest—the fear entertained by 
the hero of the play that his public career 
is to be ruined by the spiteful Puritanism of 
his opponent, Mr. Stoach—could never have 
occurred. The circumstances warranted no 
such apprehension as that under which Mr. 
Jones’s eminent politician, Lord Clivebrook, 
quailed: they would have warranted no 
such apprehension even from a newly- 
fledged curate; not even from a junior 
clerk at the Admiralty — least of all 
from a man who had been capable 
of marshalling a party and of leading a 
Parliament. If Mr. Jones frequented, 
a gossipping newspaper has carefully 


I have spoken with great plainness about 
the faults—the defects almost inevitable, 
the defects not at all inevitable—of Mr. 
Jones’s play. One dislikes them, and yet 
one is inclined to forgive and forget 
them; for, notwithstanding their large 
presence, the piece is thoroughly interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Jones himself believes, I am sure, 
in his people. He writes about them with 
force; he writes about them with wit—I 
mean, it is with wit and with force that 
he makes them express themselves. Deli¬ 
cate, finished studies—studies of deep 
originality—they perhaps are not; but they 
are very serviceable, acceptable, stage- 
presentations ; and observation—real ob¬ 
servation of our world to-day—has counted 
for something in the making of them. The; 
are well conceived, if not quite finely con¬ 
ceived ; and players of such various capa¬ 
cities as Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. 
Somerset, Mr. Day, Mr. Aynesworth, Mr. 
Valentine, Miss Fanny Enson, MissMoodie, 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys, and Miss Mary Moore 
give absolutely adequate interpretation and 
embodiment to all the persons of Mr. Jones’s 
drama. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


informed us, the House of Commons very 
much lost session, so that his friends taxed 
him with intending a political play (which 
indeed, in all seriousness, we wish had been 
his proposal), he frequented it to but little 
purpose, so far as concerns this present 
comedy. More may come hereafter. With¬ 
out a single visit upon Mr. Jones’s part, 
there might have been produced, as there 
is now produced, upon the Criterion stage, 
the likeness of a particular room—the room 
that is occupied at this moment by “ our 
venerated leader.” When the likeness of 
it is produced, it has exactly the value, for 
dramatic purposes, of a real horse, a real 
hansom, or real water. It counts for nothing. 

Yet the likeness of the particular room is 
about the only likeness to anything in 
the House — in the forms of it, in the 
spirit of it—which Mr. Jones has obtained. 

His politicians are politicians pour rire , 
much as the Quakers in “ The Dancing Girl ” 
were Quakers pour rire. They are all poll 
ticians pour rire, with the exception of Mr. 
Stoach. He, in his starched and egotistic 
Puritanism, in his narrow and unbending 
hatred of broader, better people than himself, 
and of those faults of others which are but 
“ motes ” in comparison with his own 
“ beam,” is a scarcely exaggerated por¬ 
trait of the political “unco’ guid ” in 
his latest development, a development pecu¬ 
liar to our own generation ; and Mr. Jones 
hits him hard, and hits him justifiably. 
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STAGE NOTES. 

On Tuesday, February 21, the Independent 
Theatre Society will present Mr. Qeorge 
Moore’s three-act play “ The Strike at Arling- 
ford,” at the Opera Comique Theatre. The 
cast will consist of Messrs. Bernard Gould, 
Charles Fulton, and Charles Bock, Miss Elsie 
Chester and Miss Florence West. On the 
following Friday the play will be performed by 
the same company in the Gentlemen’s Concert 
Hall at Manchester, where a branch of the 
London Independent Theatre is in process of 
formation, with Mr. Charles Hughes as presi¬ 
dent. Towards the cost of the London per¬ 
formance Mr. George Sims is contributing 
£100, in accordance with the terms of his 
challenge to Mr. George Moore. 


MUSIC. 

THE POTULAB CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday afternoon the programme 
opened with Schubert’s Quartet in A minor. 
It would be difficult to find a more sym¬ 
pathetic leader than Lady Halle for that most 
characteristic of the composer’s works: she 
reads the music with charm and refinement, 
and with a certain affection; and, if we are not 
mistaken, Schubert is one of her musical idols. 
Mile. Hona Eibenschiitz played Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C Minor (Op. 111). She has already 
been heard several times in that difficult work. 
Her skill in the matter of technique is great-, 
and she displays intelligence. Moreover, she is 
earnest, but at times there is a certain excit¬ 
ability which robbed especially the opening 
Allegro of some of its breadth and dignity. 
Mile. Eibenschiitz is, however, young, and in 
time she will doubtless acquire proper self- 
command. Mr. G. Henschel’s five vocal 
Quartets with pianoforte accompaniment were 
performed by Mrs. Henschel, Mile. Janson, 
Mr. Shakespeare, and the composer, with 
Mr. Henry Bird at the pianoforte. The 
Gorman words are translations of some quaint 
old Bussian poems. The music throughout is 
very clever, and full of delicate charm. The 
two most attractive numbers are the simple, 
heartfelt Andante 
lively Allegro 




iq D, 6-4 time, and the 
minor with its unequal 
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phrases of three and of fire bars. The Quartets 
were admirably rendered and well received. 
The programme included the delightful Gipsy 
Song of Brahms (Op. 103). 

On the following Monday Dvorak’s Quartet 
for strings in C (Op. 61) was produced for the 
first time at these concerts. The work was 
written soon after the “ Stabat Mater,” con¬ 
sidered by many the composer’s masterpiece. 
The Quartet under notice, so far as structure 
is considered, is not difficult to follow; but the 
movements, with exception of the Finale, are 
long, and, moreover, full of intricate work¬ 
manship and harmonio subtleties. At first 
hearing it seems as if it were somewhat 
over elaborated, but it may be that 
the ear is too much occupied with matters 
of detail for the music to produce its proper 
effect. This is especially the case with the 
Adagio movement in F. Here, at moments, 
it appears, indeed, as if the composer had 


modelled his music on the last Beethoven 
Quartets, but without the depth of thought 
which determined both the form and phraseo¬ 
logy of those marvellous works. The Scherzo 
is long and not specially characteristic, but its 
Trio is fresh and pleasing. The Finale is full 
of life and humour. There may be in it the 
spirit of Father Haydn, but it contains also 
1 much of the restless spirit of our day : it forms 
a most effective close. This Quartet, having at 
length found its way into a Popular pro¬ 
gramme, is sure to be, as it deserves, soon 
repeated. It was well played, under the 
leadership of Lady Halle. Mile. Eihedschutz's 
two short Mendelssohn solos were not particu¬ 
larly attractive, nor was her reading of them 
effective. M. Eugene Oudin was the vocalist. 
He sang songs by Franz, Grieg, and Co wen, 
and for an encore, Mr. A. Hervey’s graceful 
“ Veilohen.” 

J. 8 . Shedlock. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
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48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


THEATRES. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Charles H. Hawtret. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE SPORTSMAN. Messrs. 
Chaa. Groves. W. F. Hawtrey, W. R. Shirley, Ernest Percy, 
and Charles Hawtrey; Misses Coward, Williams, Wilton, and 
Lottie Venne. At 8.15, A WELSH HEIRESS. Mr. Herbert 
and Mias Feathers ton. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, BECKET. Mr. Irving, Messrs. 
William Terriss, Cooper, Howe, Bishop. Holloway, Tyars, 
Haviland, Hague, Johnson, Beaumont, Bond, Lacy, Archer, 
Robertson, Tabb, Davis, Craig, Harvey, Belmore, and Lorriss; 
Miss Kate Philllips, Mias Genevieve Ward, and Miss Ellen 
Terry. 

COURT THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 

TBI3 EVENING, at 8.15. NEW TRIPLE BILL. Messrs. 
Weed on Grossmith, C. P. Little, Elliot, Wilfred Draycott, 
Quinton. Sydney Warden, and Charles Brookfield ; Muses Eva 
Moore. Dene Rickards, May Palfrey, Ethel Wilson, and 
Ellaline Terries. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80. THE BAUBLE 8HOP. Mr. 
Charles Wjndbam, Messrs. C. W. Somerset, S. Valentine, W. 
Blakeley, W. H. Day, F. Worthing, A. Aynesworth, F. 
AtherleV, D. B. James, 8. Austin • Meadsmes Fanny Fnson, 
Louise Moodie, Ellis Jeffreys, and Mary Moore. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MA MIE ROSETTE. Messrs. 
Eugene Oudin, Frank Wyatt, Lawrence D’Orsay, Cairns 
James, Scott Fishe. and Courtice Pounds ; Meadames Jessie 
Bond, Jennie M’Nulty, Florence Melville, Day Ford, and 
Mdlle. Nesvffle, At 8.16, IN THREE VOLUMES. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Ovly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HADDON HALL. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrington, W. H. Denny, Chaa. Kenningham, 
Richard Green, J. McCanlay; Meadames Ludie Hill, Dorothy 
Vane, Nita Cole, and R. Brnndram. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Managers, Miss M. Halten and Mr. H. Monkhouse. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, LA ROSIBRE. Madame. Marie 
Halton, Lucille Saunders, Emily Miller, Minnie Thurgate, 
Rose Wyndham, and Violet Cameron; Messrs. William Eaton. 
J. G. Robertson, Frank Thornton, Albert James, and Bar¬ 
rington Foote. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 15, IN TOWN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Lewis, Fayne, Minahul), Bantock, Bimma, Vaughan; 
Misses Phyllis Broughton, Grey, Davis, Cutler, Gilpin, 
Hobson, Lloyd, Massey, Hamer, Simmons, Cannon, Dene 

A star, Robins, Binden, and Florence Bt. John. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, 3D. Jons Hare. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, ROBIN GOODFELLOW. Mr. 
John Hare, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. D. Robertson, Mr. 
Gilbert Hare, and Mr. Forbes Robertson; Miss Norreys, Miss 
Compton, Mrs. Edmund Phelps, Miss Helen Luck, and Mira 
Kate Rorke. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georue Alexander. 

THIS DAY, at 8.30 and 8.80, LIBERTY HALL Mr. 
George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben Webster, 
Murray Hathoro, Alfred Holies, V. Sansbury, Master R. 
Saker, and Edward Righton ; Miases Fanny Coleman, Maude 
Millett Craig, and Marion Terry. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLIE’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Mwars. Walter Everard, Ernest Heudrie, H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thombury, and Percy Lyndal; Misses Ada Branson, 
Ettie William*. K. Cudmore, and Nina Boudcault. At 8. 
CONFEDERATES. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole; Messrs. C. M. Lowne. Cecil B&msey, Seymour 
Hicks, and Geo. Shelton; Misses Johnstone, Linton. Brough. 
An sell, and Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY’S ESCAPE, 
Messrs. John Billington, Irving, Pearson, Arlton, Coventry : 
Misses Kingsley, Loveday. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bkerboum Tree. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. HYPATIA. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Fernandez, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Foss, Mr. V. 
Hudson, Mr. James Welch, Mr. Bevelle. Mr. Piffsrd, Ac., 

► nd Mr. Red Terry; Miss Olga Erardon, &c., and Mis* Julia 

Season. 

PALACE THEATRE. 

Managing Director, Sir At ovstus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.50, two Ballets, THE 8LEEPER 
AWAKENED and FROM LONDON TO PARIS. Hulines, 
Frantz Family, Calcedo, K. Lawrence, Marvelle’s Dogs, 
Madame Duol.rc, Eugene Stratton, C. Cobom, Millies, lios i. 
Riganti, ttichil, tic. 


DR. UEBERWEG’S 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Translated by GEORGE 8. MORRIS, A.M. 

With Additions by the Translator; by NOAH FOSTER, 
D.D., LLD., on English and American Philosophy ; and by 
V. BOTTA, Fh.D., on ItalianPhiloaophy. 

Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL PHILOSO¬ 

PHY. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 18s, 

Vol. II. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Second 

Edition. Royal Svo, 81s. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Patbbnostbu Row. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD; 

Or, Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. 

By C. LORING BRACE. 

In Svo, doth, 18s. 

“ A singularly able contribution to the study of 
a fascinating subject, throughout characterised by 
that large-hearted tolerance which is a charac¬ 
teristic of the time .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. Brace has written a good book.He has 

taken as his guides these scholars whose researches 
have been the most recent, and whose authority is 
undoubtedly of more weight. This renders this 
well-written book at once interesting and trust¬ 
worthy .” —Scotsman. 

GESTA CHRISTI: 

A History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

FOURTH EDITION. 8ro, doth, 7s. 6d. 

“ A really earnest and noble book."—Academy. 

“This really valuable book: The author has 
already acquired a reputatiou as a student of eth¬ 
nology. In the present instance he has made 
admirable me of a long and wide course of study 
and research, of an intimate acquaintance with the 
races and civilisations of the Old World, of a 
thoughtful investigation of the most difficult and 
painful social questions .”—Daily yeut. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, I’atkrnoster Row. 


MR. J, M. BARRIE’S WORKS 


1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

TENTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown Svo, 6s. 

“ ‘ A Window in Thrums’ is almost universally 
considered Mr. Barrie’s most perfect work. Nothing 
happens, and yet almost every page is charged with 
interest of the most living kind.” 

Iltaxtratxl London Xcics, Feb. i, 1803. 


2. AULD LICHT IDYIiLS. 

EIGHTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 60. 

3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 

FOURTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s, 

4. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 

A Tale of Literary Life. 

SIXTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6 b. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, 1’AltKNO.MEU Row. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


N E W A N D R 

SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, Half-Rojn, 8a. fid. 

THE THEORY of the STATE. By J. K. Bluntsehli, late 

Professor of Political Sciences in the University of Heidelberg. Authorised English 
Translation from the 8ixth German Edition. Edited by R. LODGE, M.A. 


FIFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 


DRYDEN. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell, 

Astraea Redux, Annus Mfrabilis, Absalomtand Achitophel, Religio Laid, The^Hind and 
the Panther. Edited by W. D. CHRISTIE, M.A., C.B., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Revised by C. H. FIRTH, M.A., BalUol College, Oxford. 


EC ENT BOOKS. 

THIRD EDITION. Extra Fcap. 8vo, Cloth, 4s. fid. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By George G. Ramsay, 

H.A., Oxon. Vol. II. Containing Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation 
Into Latin, together with an Introduction on Continuous Prose. VoL I. is also 
published. Price 4s. fid. 

SECOND EDITION. Extra Fcap. 8vo, Stiff Covers, 2s. 

ALFRED’S OROSIUS, EXTRACTS from. Edited by 

HENRY 8WEET, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Demy 8vo, Cloth, with MAps, 10s. (Jd. 

HERODOTUS- Books V. and VI. Terpsichore and Erato. 

Edited, with Notes and Appendices, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Ballied College, Oxford. 


“RULERS OF INDIA." I 

A Popular History of the Indian Empire, In a Series of Half-crown Politirad Biographies. 
Edited by SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I., *c. 

Volumes already Published: 

In crown 8vo, blue cloth, gilt lettered. Price 2s. fid. each. 

AEBAR: and the Rise of the Mughal Empire. By Colonel 

MALLESON, C.8.I. 

MADHUJI SINDHIA: and the Hindu Re-Conquest of 

India. By H. G. KEENE, Esq., M.A., C.I.E. 

DUPLEIX: and the Struggle for India by the European 

Nations. By COLONEL MALLESON, C.S.I. 

WARREN HASTINGS: and the Founding of the British 

Administration. By CAPTAIN L. J. TROrTER. 

THE MARQUESS of CORNWALLIS: and the Consolida¬ 

tion of British Rule. By W. S. SETON-KARE, Esq. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE: and the Making of 

South-Western India. By J. 8. COTTON, Esq., M.A. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK: and the Company as a 

Governing and Non-trading Power. By DEMETRIUS BOULGER, Esq. 

VISCOUNT HARDIN GE: and the Advance of the British 

Dominions Into the Punjaub. By his Son and Private Secretary, the Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT HARDINGE. 

RAN JIT SINGH: and the Sikh Barrier between our 

Growing Empire and Central Asia. By SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 

THE MAROUESS of DALHOUSIE: and the Final 

Development of the Company’s Rule. By SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I., M.A. 

CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN: and the Suppression of 

the Great Revolt. By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN TUDOR BURNE, K.C.S.I. 

V-AfiT. CANNING: and the Transfer of India from the 

Company to the Crown. By SIR HENRY 8. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E., M.A. 

THE EARL of MAYO: and the Consolidation of the 

Queen's Rule in India. By SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.8.I., M.A. 

ALBUQUERQUE, and the Early Portuguese Settlements 

in India. By Jf. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Balllol College, Oxford. Author of "The 
French Revolution.” “ The Story of Portugal,'’ Ac. , .. 

Volumes on AURANGZEB, LORD CLIVE, THE MARQUESS OF WELLESLET, and the 
MARQUESS OF HASTINGS will be ready shortly. 

“ This series will inform the mind, touch the imagination, and enlighten the conscience 
of the English people.”— Speaker, 

LORD LAWRENCE: and the Reconstruction of India 

under the Crown. By SIR CHARLES UMPHKR8TUN AITCHISON, K.C S.I., LL.D., 
formerly Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjaub. 

“Sir Charles Aitchison brings to his task profound knowledge, mature judgment, and great 
literary skill. Hence his biography is an admirable piece of work, eminently worthy of the 
excellent aeries in which it appears.”— Times. 

THE MARQUESS of HASTINGS, K.G. 

By MAJOR ROSS, of Bladensburg, C.B., Coldstream Guards. 

WILL HE PUBLISHED NEXT WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY Voth. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO “ RULEBS OF INDIA." 

Twentieth Edition, Revised. Seventy-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
superfine paper, 3s. fid. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES, from tl 
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observed; and even those who have not 
resolution enough to make their exit at once, 
will in a few years be shown out of what 


could not find in the prospect of ultimate 
annihilation a sufficient motive to right 
conduct, a more appreciable sanction was 


The Editob cannot undertake to return, or Night by the laws of the city itself! 


they are pleased to call the City of Dreadful provided in the shape of retaliatory punish- 


to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


Nevertheless, it isnotorious that Buddhism, 
alone of all religions, has been made the 


ments that were to befall them in another 
life for the crimes they had committed in this. 
But Buddhism, as we have seen, so far 


It is particularly requested that all business ba8 “°? a moral code that for purity and from teaching the, immortality of the soul 
* f * . , exaltation can compare not unfavourably refuses to admit the existence of any soul at 


letters regarding the supply of the paper , the ethics of Christendom; and to the 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publishes, and beauty of some of its maxims Bishop Cople- 


not to the Editob. 


ston himself does ample justice. Honesty, 
truthfulness, chastity, sobriety, forgiving¬ 
ness, and universal beneficenoe are Buddhist 
obligations; and humanity to animals is 
inculcated to an extent not paralleled in 


LITERATURE, obligations; and humanity to animals is 

inculcated to an extent not paralleled in 
Buddhism Primitive and Present in Magadha any other but Bentham’s system. 
and in Ceylon. By R. S. Copleston, D.D., What is the explanation of this astound- 
Bishop of Colombo. (Longmans.) ing paradox ? How came men to gather 

such grapes from thorns and such figs from 
Bishop Copleston has every qualification thistles? The answer is, I conceive, that 
for writing on the subject fie has under- these fruits did not really grow on the 
taken, except that of complete scientific innutritions and prickly stock of pessimism, 
disinterestedness. But sucfi disinterested- hut were merely grafted on, or rather tied 
ness was neither to be expected nor desired to its branches. For this purpose two 


all, and lays especial emphasis on the un¬ 
reality of the personal self; hence it oannot 
possibly include such a doctrine as that of 
metempsychosis. Nevertheless, its chief 
ethical sanction is a doctrine so closely 
modelled on the old Hindu belief that there 


Icated to an extent not paralleled in is good ground for the popular confusion 

niliAw Vint T) nn llin m ? a a xroinm nrArtti n 4- Tliio l a flin ravAoi nviin 


between the two. This is the great prin¬ 
ciple of Karma, which may be briefly 
described as metempsychosis adapted to the 


such grapes from thorns and such figs from requirements of a materialistic philosophy, 
thistles ? The answer is, I conceive, that It has been well explained by Prof. Rhys 
these fruits did not really grow on the Davids, and also with sufficient clearness by 


ness was neither to be expected nor desired to its branches. For this 
in a missionary bishop; and this bishop at distinct methods were employed. 'The first 
any rate has frankly disclaimed it in his jg very clearly described by Bishop Cople- 
prefaee. “ The questions raised,” he B ton. He «*11« it the doctrine of imper- 
observes, “ are not for him open questions.” manence. 

They are closed by his confession of the 

Christian faith. Subject to this deduction " D*e conviction that all thii 
if such it be, we may take the book as the ““ ent depends that sense of 
evidence of a sound Oriental scholar re- ^ 


manence. 


" On the oonviotion that all things are im 
manent depends that sense of distaste w 


Davids, and also with sufficient clearness by 
Bishop Copleston, whose words I now 
quote: 

“There is at work in the world a force by 
which these elements on which life depends, 
these faculties and characters—form, conscious¬ 
ness, sense, perception, mental energy —tend to 
recombine. No sooner has a man died, and his 
life-elements been scattered, than they enter, 
under pressure of this force, into new combina¬ 
tions. A new life is the result. There is a 


** oucu aw WU. TV O UM»J UCM.O KUO own OU IIUC J | J , . ,• . . ,, - -- -“ —-- -- ” 

evidence of a sound Oriental scholar re- dnves “S 1 to ascetl ° hves » to fatal tendency to reproduce life (its name is 

ohovoofov mnmi'h'wA community, or, if laymen, to prepare for death karma), a fatal attraction by which the 
by obtaining merit. To awaken and maintain elements of life ding to one Inother. And 
Buddhism, and as the evidence of a shrewd that sense of distaste are instituted all the pro- go, n 0 sooner is a man dead, by the dis- 
observer who has resided many years m the cesses of meditation, especially the favourite solution of his life-elements, than he comes 
country respecting the practical working of one on the foulness of the body. . . . Closely into being again, by their recombination. For 
modern Buddhism among the most faithful connected with the impermanence of outward during life he has set in motion that fatal foroe 
guardians of its original documents. objects is the unreality of the personal self—a —all lives get it in motion, and the world is full 

What Bishop Copleston has to say about doctrine which has practically influenced the Q f it—(the oonsequence of action) which causes 
the original teaching of Gotama goes to °iom Whi ° h " a 8pe<aal tapK recombination. It remains, after the man is 

confirm the accounts derived from a study m p ' “ ‘ dead, as a kind of desire for new life, and 

of Jpi “T by 2 lden ^ er « The Bishop admits that the feeling of “X^those’bS events of 114) 

and Khys Davids. He may diner from those physical disgust has also been wrought mm 

distinguished authorities in some minor some phases of Christian asceticism for the The new combination is not necessarily 

l_.il_!■_!_l.Jt • IL. _ ■ rr. _J, -. .1_i m _ ,v . . , , .. . J 


—all lives set it in motion, and the world is full 
of it—(the oonsequence of action) which causes 
recombination. It remains, after the man is 
dead, as a kind of desire for new life, and 
animates, as it were, with the desire to re¬ 
combine those broken elements of life ” (p. 114). 


details, but the general impression left is the purpose of effecting detachment from the another man ; it. may be a deity or a dog, 
same. WhattheyoungPrinceof Kapilavatthu desires of the flesh ; but he contends that according to the general direction impressed 
taught was materialistic or agnostic pesaim- what was morbid and exceptional in on the Karma through the whole line of 
ism pure and simple; and his scheme of salva- Christianity has been normal ana habitual antecedent Avia faw i eAB And the supreme 
tion was a method of escaping from existence in Buddhism. What I wish to observe is object is to bring the ohain to an end by 
itself. No references to gods or heavens that the whole method of self-mortification, entering on Nirvana, 
should deceive us as to the essential charac- besides its incidental unpleasantness, implies If Gotama, or anyone else, ever seriously 
ter of the system. They are unmeaning the negation of that morality which it put forward this fantastic fiction as a true 
survivals from Hindu mytfiology. Extinc- professes to strengthen If life and all the theory of life, one oan only say +.W his 
tion remains preferable to any heaven and natural pleasures connected with its con- notions of evidence were, if anything, 
to the life of any god. Such a system, tinuance are either worthless or deleterious, rather below those of primitive man, and that 
taken in itself, can give no support to then there can be no harm but rather good the persons who import this sort of rubbish 
morality, but rather tends to undermine it. in depriving people of them. And that is a into Europe as the last word of human 
For morality, or at least that element of it peculiarly unfortunate method of reforming wisdom ought to be sent to an intellectual 
which is most permanent and universal, does society, which induces its most virtuous reformatory for seven years. If, on the 


Irom the another man; it may be a deity or a dog, 
nds that according to the general direction impressed 
ional in on the Karma through the whole line of 
habitual antecedent existences. And the supreme 
iserve is object is to bring the ohain to an end by 
ification, entering on Nirvana, 
i, implies If Gotama, or anyone else, ever seriously 
vhich it put forward this fantastio fiction as a true 
i all the theory of life, one oan only say that his 
its con- notions of evidence were, if anything, 
eterious, rather below those of primitive man, and that 


which is most permanent and universal, does society, which induces its most virtuous reformatory for seven years. If, on the 
not tend to diminish or to weaken life, but members to withdraw into celibacy and soli- other hand, as seems more probable, it was 
to make it richer, more complex, and more tude, while the worst are left to propagate intended, like the fables in Plato’s Republic, 
abundant. Moral rules have, in fact, been the species ad libitum, and to corrupt it by as an incentive to good conduct in the minfla 
constructed on the understanding that exist- their vicious conversation. of the ignorant and credulous multitude, 

enee is not a curse but a blessing, that happi- The second method for giving a moral one can only describe it as a receipt 
nessisapositivequantity,andthattoproinise application to the speculative principles of for catching “the storm-birds of passion” 
a larger amount of it continued through a the system is much more original, and may by putting salt on their tails. A man 
longer life is the most effectual of all incen- indeed be called unique. We used to be who checks the indulgence of his desires 


of the ignorant and credulous multitude, 


ness is a positive quantity, and that to promise 
a larger amount of it continued through a 
longer life is the most effectual of all incen¬ 


tives to right conduct. But if legislators taught that Gotama took the doctrine of 
and teachers have been mistaken on this metempsychosis from Brahminism, and that 

nnini it _ -A— js • __ n.i__i v 1.* _j • __i; • _ _ 


by putting salt on their tails. A man 
who checks the indulgence of his desires 
because he cares about what will happen 
to a being, whether dog, deity, or 
anything else, that can only come into exist- 


point, if existence itself is, as Gotama held, he offered his own religion as a means of anything else, that can only come into exist- 
the one great evil whence all other ovils salvation from the endless transmigrations ence as the result of his own dissolution, 
proceed, it needs, one would think, no very through a cycle of existences, most of them shows an amount of disinterestedness and 
deep reflection, no very elaborate system of very painful and none really enjoyable, to iinaolfiahTiaaa adequate to the requirements 
regulations, to enable us to get rid of it. which the soul that still clung to life of the most exacting altruistic morality that 
The door is always open, as the Stoics was condemned; while for those who has ever been framed. If ever there was 
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preaching to the converted, Karma was the 
text of the sermon. 

It was far less as a speculative teacher 
than as the founder of a new religious order 
that Gotama made such a deep and lasting 


England in Egypt. By Alfred Milner. Thousand and One Night*. Nor is die boast 
« "ij \ unreasonable, for he goes on to show how 

' ' the country has been raised from bank- 

“ O’est le probleme des tous les ages,” said ruptcy to wealth; how a system of education 


wise Frenchman ten years ago, when 


impression on the Eastern world; and the asked what was to be the future of Egypt, 


has been established, imperfect only through 
the opposition of France and Bussia; and 


history of Buddhism, at least in Ceylon, Mr. Milner says much the same thing, when how by skilful irrigation works, tha impetus 
seems to be little more than a history of he declares that Egypt is “ the land of given by French engineers being gratefully 
this order. That it should sink at last into paradox.” The obvious cause of anything recognised, the producing power of the land 
the foulest corruption was just what might is sure to have nothing whatever to do with in the Delta has been nearly doubled, 
have been expected from any system of the result; and perhaps the best training With regard to the ohargeheardfrequently 
monasticism unquickened by perpetual for arriving at a complete understanding of of late, at home and elsewhere, that England 
contact with the civilisation that Europe Egyptian politics were to read carefully, has broken her pledges to the other Powers, 
has inherited from Greece and Borne; and, and annotate fully, the libretto of a Savoy after, somewhat unkindly, giving the words 
according to the Bishop of Colombo, the comic opera or Alice in Wonderland. And of the text on which this charge is founded, 

Ci!_T_l__~_T____ __ a _ _ a_ j_• 1_1_ a_ 1_Al. •__ If ___AT_ _ a. __if_ 


Sinhalese monks are very corrupt indeed. 


as to-day interest seems to be on the increase Mr. Milner quotes authorities, native and 
‘'Yeryfew monks are chaste; many go to regarding the work of England in Egypt, foreign, who declare emphatically that if the 
women in the villages ; very many are and the papers are full of more or less British troops evacuate Egypt, these good 
guilty of nameless vices ” (p. 459). A monk authoritative comments, Mr. Milner has results will certainly disappear. Egypt is 
living in the country districts does no good chosen a favourable moment for the appear- not yet used to good government, ana many 
to the neighbours on whose charity he sub- ance of his thoughtful chronicle and study, vested interests are hurt by its introduction. 


British troops evacuate Egypt, these good 
results will certainly disappear. Egypt is 


sists; nor is he expected to do any. The only The t 
real religion of the people in these parts is placed 
a belief in maleficent demons, and “ for all value. 


! his thoughtful chronicle and study, vested interests are hurt by its introduction, 
hilosophic inquirer has at last had Naturally, then, there is some opposition 
in his hands a text-book of extreme that would become dangerous if given s 
And the conclusion arrived at after chance of asserting itself. The members of 


practical purposes a Kapurala—an exorcist some four hundred pages of closely reasoned the American Mission do not conceal their 
or devil-priest in the next village—is the matter is inevitable, since the book is fear that the terrors of Arabi’s time would 
pastor of the flock.” Things are different a series of faultlessly reasoned arguments be revived. This chance is denied so long 
at Colombo, where of late years there has w hy English influence should still be as British forces inhabit the barracks of 
been a great Buddhist revival, due, as the allowed to remain paramount in the valley Bas-el-Tin and Kasr-el-Nil. The more 
Bishop seems to think, partly to contact of the Nile. firmly good government is established, the 

with Christianity, partly to the enthusiasm For those to whom Egypt is interesting, more certain it is to continue. And the 


Bishop seems to think, partly to contact of the Nile. firmly good government is established, the 

with Christianity, partly to the enthusiasm For those to whom Egypt is interesting, more certain it is to continue. And the 

for primitive Buddhism excited among quite as much for artistic reasons as Egyptian likes good government when he 

European scholars by the study of its from the weird ingenuity of its politics, can get it; and being an essentially peace- 

ancient literature, and carried back from this conclusion is not at first particularly ful creature, asks only to be allowed to 

Europe to Ceylon. But, according to our agreeable. A stroll down me Sharia pursue his labours quietly and to spend 

informant, its humanitarian precepts leave Mehemet Ali is quite sufficient to make what he earns in his own way. Mr. Milner, 

the conduct of the people unaffected. the most determined supporter of civilisa- I think, after some experience of my own, 


European scholars by the study of its from the weird ingenuity of its politics, 
ancient literature, and carried back from this conclusion is not at first particularly 


Europe to Ceylon. But, according to our 
informant, its humanitarian precepts leave 
the conduct of the people unaffected. 

“ In case of an accident, it is often impossible 


ful creature, asks only to be allowed to 
pursue his labours quietly and to spend 
what he earns in his own way. Mr. Milner, 
I think, after some experience of my own, 


tion and progress pause, if he has any underrates the gratitude the peasant feels 


shade, and not one will stop ” (p. 481). 


individual character, without 


On this point Prof. Max Muller has plausible excuse of being useful. 


the since they came I have been allowed to keep 
The what I earn.” But Mr. Milner’s careful- 


attempted to turn the edge of the Bishop’s arabesques and mushrabeyas of an older ness not to overstate his case is one of the 
charges, but not, I think, with success. J day are supplanted by blue plaster of a most valuable attributes of his book. It is 
Of late years it has been the fashion in peculiarly offensive tone; and the only only necessary to compare his pages with 
certain circles to exalt Buddhism at the mural decoration is a succession of puerile those of any recognised French writer on 
expense of Christianity, or even to repre- chalk drawings, in outline, of railway trains Egyptian affairs to realise how overwhehc- 
sent it as the original of which Christianity and steamboats. It requires a stem, sensi- ingly powerful his arguments are, not only on 
is a defaced and imperfect copy. Such ble critic like Mr. Milner to reconcile us to account of what they say, but on account of 


is a defaced and imperfect copy. Such ble critic like Mr. Milner to reconcile us to account of what they say, but on account of 
pretensions must be peculiarly irritating these things, who weighs scrupulously the their reticence. When last in Egypt, on 
to a missionary bishop, especially when he losses and gains in the scales, and calmly asking a French barrister, well known as 
finds that they are taken up by the native points out to us how considerably the latter an advocate in Cairo and Alexandria (Mr. 


finds that they are taken up by the native points out to us how considerably the latter an advocate in Cairo and Alexandria (Mr. 
press of his own diocese; and a good deal exceed the former. Milner has mentioned him more than once) 

of the present volume seems to have been After a rapid survey—all too brief, for for the best readable account of French 
written with the object of putting them the narrative is excellent, and the facts work in Egypt, he recommended me Pierre 
down by an authoritative statement of the are not sufficiently well known, since the Gifford’s Les Francois en Egypte ; and his 
facts. In this respect, at least, Bishop memory of the public is short—of the events advice was good. M. Giffard’s book should 
Copleeton seems to have been entirely following the deposition of Ismail, Mr. be read side by side with Mr. Milner’s, for 
successful. The fundamental principles of Milner begins his account of the reforms though written nine years ago, its argu- 
Buddhism are, as he says, “all false.” True achieved as a result of the British occupa- ments, bereft of their admirable rhetorical 


or false, they give no warrant to what is 
good in its moral teaching; and that teach- 


What he would chiefly impress on 


be read side by side with Mr. Milner’s, for 
though written nine years ago, its argu¬ 
ments, bereft of their admirable rhetorical 
quality, are even now doing duty in the 


his readers, for herein lies the virtue and Franco-Egyptian journals of Cairo and 


ing has no appreciable influence on the very necessity of that occupation, is that it Alexandria. Mr. Milner candidly acknow- 
conduct of a people which it has had every has been the successful endeavour of the ledges, and thereby takes the wind out of 
opportunity of penetrating for the last two Khedive’s English advisers to emancipate, French sails, the immense debt Egypt owes 
thousand years. In view of such facts, the gradually, the fellah from the tyranny of to France. He would at once recognise the 
sickly enthusiasm for a sickly religion his oppressors. At their instigation the half-truth and something of pathos in M. 


becomes mischievous as well as ridiculous. 
It is all very well for highly educated 


corv6e 


kourbash 


been Giffard’s remark: 


abolished, and for the first time for cen- 


persons living in London to reply, when turies the peasants are to be seen working 
asked why they do not go to church, as free men, receiving wages both sufficient 
“ because we are Buddhists”; but what is and regular: a revolution that is in itself 
play to themmay be death to the civilisation a complete justification of our presence in 
of Ceylon. the Nue Valley. Mr. Milner claims that his 

Alfbed W. Benn. storv is wonderful as any tale in the matchless 


“L’Egypte a etc civilisee, organise par de 5 
Franc; ais, unique ment par des Fran<;ais 


as free men, receiving wages both sufficient I’Egypte est la fille adoptive de la France et a 
and regular: a revolution that is in itself chaque pas le voyageur evoque dans la vallee 
a complete justification of our presence in du Nil le souvenir de la France et d un 
the Nue Valley. Mr. Milner claims that his Fran 9 ais.” 

story is wonderful as any tale in the matchless The rulers of Egypt, from Mehemet Ali to 
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Ismail, have delighted to honour and learn 
from the French. Nor is this wonderful, 
when we remember that a democracy, in 
proportion to the contempt it shows for its 
own hereditary rulers, generally becomes 
fulsome in its praise of the princes of foreign 
nations. We have had examples of this 
curious anomaly in “These States”—as 
they delight to dub themselves—of a no 
lees startling character. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that in the graces and 
courtesies of social intercourse the French 
and eminently polite Easterns are akin ; 
and that the qualities of Englishmen, 
though useful on the battle-field or in official 
work, are in many ways an impediment to 
their success. But probably the very fact 
that the French have always been the most 
loyal eulogists of the Khedives, explains 
why one’s native servant hates the French 
only less heartily than he hates the Turk. 
The fellahin certainly never benefited by 
French influence. Though the country was 
improved, the people had no reason to 
rejoice; for only the Pashas and the French 
grew any the richer. M. Giffard scarcely 
attempts to deny the cruel waste of men and 
money, and tries to persuade us it was un¬ 
avoidable and necessary. Tet Mr. Milner can 
honestly aver “ The decrease of the burdens 
is the cause of the increase of the revenue.” 

Ten years ago the French had a great 
chance of making their influence permanent. 
They lost that chance, and, being as sensitive 
as they are brave, have been irritated ever 
since. Had Gambetta remained in office 
ten days longer, there would be no bitter¬ 
ness between France and England. So Mr. 
Milner is politic in referring to French dis¬ 
satisfaction sympathetically and soberly, 
even when our wisest reforms are treated 
with hysterical ridicule or cynical contempt. 
Ridicule and cynicism are God’s gifts to 
the unsuccessful. 

It would be impossible to do full j ustice to 
Mr. Milner’s work in the space at my dis¬ 
posal ; for in addition to its political value, 
it possesses fine literary qualities. Though 
often treating of the most difficult and 
intricate matters, which it were impossible 
to understand without considerable effort on 
the reader’s part, he holds one’s attention 
completely. And when he has an oppor¬ 
tunity, and he frequently has, he reveals a 
real sense of humour. Nothing could be 
better than his description of the events 
revolving round the arrival and reading of 
the Sultan’s Firman early last year. Many 
a writer of farcical comedy will envy his 
lightness of touch. Concerning his own in¬ 
valuable services to Egypt, Mr. Milner 
maintains an honourable silence. But in 
this book he has presented us with so far- 
seeing and accurate an account of a fascina¬ 
ting problem that I, for one, am prepared 
to assert that he is the modern Oedipus, and 
has answered for us the hitherto unanswer¬ 
able riddle of the sphinx. 

Pebcy Addleshaw. 


Twenty Tears in Parliament. By W. 

MoCuUagh Torrens. (Bentley.) 

This book is very personal, and very inte¬ 
resting. It might be entitled “The Ups 
and Downs of an Independent Member,” or 


“ The Political Adventures of an Irishman 
in England.” Mr. McCullagh Torrens, 
throughout his useful and highly honour¬ 
able career in Parliament, preserved his 
inborn Irish nature so far as to be “ agin’ 
the Government” when the party with 
which he sided was in power, on occasions 
of such critical importance as to make him 
a man of mark with political whips, and 
a not unwelcome acquaintance with chiefs 
of the party to which he was nominally 
opposed. His anecdotes are good, new, 
ana obviously true—a great matter in a 
book of reminiscences. No one who knew 
anything of the late Duke of Somerset 
will doubt as to the reply he made to Pal¬ 
merston’s repeated request, that the brother 
of a great supporter might have the com¬ 
mand of a snip. “Very well,” said the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, “ I will give 
the order to-night, and you will lay my 
resignation to-morrow before tho Minister.” 
Lord John Bussell never made an unpar¬ 
liamentary joke, and that recorded by Mr. 
Torrens is no exception. A teller was 
absent on his honeymoon, at which some 
unkindly grumbled. “ No, no! ” said Lord 
John, “ no man is bound to kiss and tell.” 

Mr. Torrens’s independence has been 
largely justified by success. But perhaps 
there are no public services which yield so 
little in the way of permanent reward as 
those rendered by a private member of 
Parliament. He it was who initiated the 
lodger franchise. The London School Board, 
in its present form, arose from an amendment 
moved by Mr. Torrens to Mr. Forster’s Bill 
of 1870, and more than twenty years have 
not entirely quenched the disappointment 
which he felt in not being called to the 
chair of tho new Board. On the difficult 
matter of extradition, Mr. Torrens gave 
unequalled services, and when the Bill of 
1870 was passing though the House of 
Commons, the Attorney-General who had 
charge of it, turning to tho member for 
Finsbury said, “ This is your Bill.” 

Mr. Torrens won and hold the vast con¬ 
stituency of Finsbury by political independ¬ 
ence. He gained votos from all classes and 
parties to a degree impossible for a more 
strictly party man. Disraeli regarded him 
as a useful acquaintance, and some of 
the best parts of this book refer to that 
master of epithets and epigrams. Since 
Lord Russell’s Recollections and Suggestions 
we have read no pages so gossipy in style, 
so unstudied in arrangement and transition. 
Mr. Torrens passes with nothing but a full 
stop from Pitt and Fox to Spurgeon on 
“ Candles ” at the Arundel-square Chapel. 
On taking the chair, lie endeavoured to 
obtain a hint as to the line of the address, 
and was met with the reply:—“ Haven’t a 
notion—just as the maggot bites.” It is a 
pity that so few of the witty sayings of 
Bernal Osborne have been preserved. Here 
we have two or three, and by no means of the 
best: “Not the right time,” urged a Tory 
member, feebly obstructing a Bill by Mr. 
Gladstone, who then sat for a metropolitan 
burgh. “ Not the right time, sir,” 
exclaimed Osborne; “we take our time 
from Greenwich! ” 

In 1871 Mr. Torrens was instrumental in 
abolishing antiquated and obsolete procedure 


between the Lords and Commons, and to him 
was due the Act of that period for registra¬ 
tion of friendly societies and for improving 
the law relating to building societies. In 
1872 he received and declined the only 
offer of salary which came in the twenty 
years. Mr. Torrens preferred Finsbury to 
an appointment as Charity Commissioner, 
and also declined a riband of the Order of 
the Bath. 

When Mr. Gladstone introduced his 
Univorsity Education Bill for Ireland, 
which, to make religious peace, “ proposed 
to omit the chairs of moral philosophy 
and modern history from the curriculum,” 
Mr. Torrens joined with Fawcett and a few 
others in a hostile and fatal vote. His career 
might possibly have been less wayward, but 
his writings would have been less interest¬ 
ing, had he not possessed and valued the 
acquaintance of Disraeli, who, in his early 
years, would often say; “Whatever you 
may hear of me, remember I am always two 
things—a Radical and a Jew.” Possibly it 
| was owing to this influence that Mr. 

| Torrens voted for the credit of six millions 
in 1878. Privately, Disraeli said: 

“ For the rest of this century our only com¬ 
petitors for power are Bussia and America. 
Both are ripening for the day of outburst, 
against which it would be useless and pitiful 
in us to rail. If the youth of the country are 
' not brought up to recognise tho price of envy, 

\ we must always be liable to be called upon to 
1 pay for national greatness; we shall never be 
' secure.” 

Disraeli met him in Grosvenor-square when 
Indian regiments were ordered to Suez, and 
1 asked what was said and thought of the 
1 news. Mr. Torrens replied : 

“ I agree with an eminent Whig friend that 
the summons of a corps from India is like the 
act of a man who wishes to show a wanton 
assailant that he has a left as well a right arm. 

‘ That’s it exactly,’ Disraeli rejoined, * and 
that’s what I mean to say. My hope and 
object is not only to keep the Empire together 
in drowsy timos of peace, but to quicken a 
common feeling of duty and ambition in time 
of war.’ ” 

Another time Disraeli, leaniag on Mr. 
Torrens’s arm, passing the corner of “ that 
famous eminence,” 8t. James’s-street, came 
upon a bishop, who took off his hat and 
bowed very low: 

“Disraeli looked hard at me, as if curious to 
know what I thought of the egregious obei¬ 
sance, and then said, ‘ I made him a bishop, 
but I forget his name.’ ” 

“ He has the eye of a madman,” muttered 
Bright, looking at Parnell. Of Bright, too, 
Mr. Torrens records a very characteristic 
remark. When Frederic Lucas, his brother- 
in-law, had joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, Bright asked: 

“‘Well, Frederic, how is your new supersti¬ 
tion,’ and was met with the reply, ‘ Better, 
John, I think, than the old hypocrisy.’ ” 

Of Forster, as Chief Secretary, Mr. Torrens’s 
judgment is terse and true : 

“ To deal with a people, or rather with two 
jealous and suspicious communities engagod in 
life and death grapple, the lack of amenity, 
courtesy, and lightness of touch added un¬ 
doubtedly to the fret and fever of the hour.” 

We have given enough to whet the 
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appetites of readers for these interesting 
reminiscences. Mr. Torrens has made no 
laborious efforts in the way of accuracy. 
Mr. Gladstone did not announce the arrest 
of Parnell “ at a great dinner in the City,” 
but at the presentation of an address to 
himself in the Guildhall. Sir John Gray’s 
name, as his brother-in-law should know, 
was not spelt with an “ e,” nor was that of 
Sharman Crawford. Mr. Torrens has done 
the State some service, and he knows it, but 
he makes no vain or unreasoning claims 
upon public attention or gratitude. He 
knows and exhibits the perils and penalties 
of independence; and though his book 
cannot be read without pleasure, it may 
serve, according to the taste of the reader, 
as a warning or an encouragement. 

Arthur Arnold. 


“ Golden Treasury Series.” —The Art of 

Worldly Wisdom. By Balthasar Gracian. 

Translated from the Spanish by Joseph 

Jacobs. (Macmillans.) 

Few writers have had more alternations of 
fame and neglect than Balthasar Gracian, 
the Spanish Jesuit. At their first appear¬ 
ance, and throughout the seventeenth 
century, his works seem to have met with 
great favour, and some of them, under 
various forms and titles, were translated 
into English, German, French, Italian, 
Polish, Hungarian, and Latin; but during 
the eighteenth century they gradually fell 
into neglect, especially in Spain. This was 
perhaps owing to two causes : First, the 
author was a Jesuit, and all Jesuits were 
then unpopular; secondly, the crystal clear¬ 
ness of the style affected by Voltaire and 
the Encyclopaedists occasioned a distaste for 
the subtle conceits and frequent obscurity 
of Grecian’s cultimo. The latter part of the 
nineteenth century in this, as in so many 
other points, seems to be reversing the 
judgments of the century preceding, and 
Balthasar Grecian's Oraculo Manual is again 
coming into favour. The name of his 
recent German translator, Arthur Schopen¬ 
hauer, is enough to recommend him to 
many; and Mr. Jacobs tells us that four 
editions of this translation have appeared 
since 1861 . Messrs. Macmillan have now 
challenged attention to it by admitting it 
among the volumes of the Golden Treasury 
Series. Will the book hold its own there, 
and justify this position by its own merits ? 
To answer this question we must consider, 
first, the merits of the translation, and, 
then, the value of the work itself. 

Few books try the skill of the translator 
more than does this one. The quality of 
style on which Gracian prided himself most 
is “ agudeza,” subtlety: the refinement of 
conceits which please the intellect, excite 
and tickle the wits, if the reader has any, 
rather than warm his heart, or convince his 
reason. This kind of writing keeps the 
translator ever on his mettle; strive as he 
may, he will not always be successful in his 
renderings. Mr. Jacobs’s translation is, on 
the whole, excellent, especially as regards 
its style; but he occasionally mistakes the 
meaning of his author. And there is no 
wonder in this. As they stand, the Spanish 
edition* of the Oraculo Manual are almost 


untranslateable. The punctuation is alto¬ 
gether at random; yet the turn to be given 
to the aphorism often depends greatly upon 
the punctuation. Another embarrassment 
is the way in which the title, or catch-word, 
of each section (often a verb infinitive), is 
employed by Gracian. His grammar is 
almost entirely ad sensum ; and it is often 
most difficult to determine whether the title 
is to be taken as the true nominative to the 
sentence following, or is meant to be inde- 
endent of it. fitr. Jacobs gets over the 
ifficulty by the frequent use of “It is,” 
“ ’Tis,” but not always, we think, with 
perfect success. Even in the body of his 
paragraphs, Gracian often abuses the licence 
of Spanish grammar, as to the place of the 
nominative, or subject, which in his writings 
more often stands in the middle or end of a 
dauae than at the beginning. This, com¬ 
bined with the faulty punctuation, renders 
it not always easy to determine to which 
clause it really appertains. Still, excellent 
as the translation really is, Mr. Jacobs errs 
occasionally in unexpected ways. On one 
or two words he pretty constantly blunders. 
Ruindad does not mean “ ruin ”; but worth¬ 
lessness, scoundrelism, disgrace, something 
very nearly the French misers. Voluntad has 
other meanings than “will” or “desire,” 
and sometimes signifies disposition, feelings 
enerally. Fntereza does not mean “ in- 
uence,” rather consistency, thoroughness 
in character. Fortuna, speaking of the past, 
almost equals “ experience.” Obligar is 
not only to confer an obligation, but also to 
lay, or to be under obligation, like the 
French noblesse oblige. Aiming at concise¬ 
ness, Mr. Jacobs sometimes omits an essen¬ 
tial word or phrase; but more often his 
version is very happy; and few, we think, 
could have done better on the whole. 

If from the translator we turn to the 
author, we hardly think that Gracian will 
be a permanent favourite. He writes rather 
for the literary dilettante than for those 
who look below the surface, even for rules 
of worldly conduct. His maxims are not 
sufficiently neat and concise, they have not 
enough epigrammatic keenness to take hold 
of the memory. They lack the sal of 
Spanish popular sayings. There is a vast 
amount of repetition in them. The morality 
is extremely mixed. It is not the frankly 
cynical immorality or unmorality of a 
Rochefoucauld or a Chesterfield, nor is it 
the work-a-day morality of a robust common- 
sense honesty; still less is it the higher 
morality of George Herbert’s Jacula Pruden- 
tum, and of his Church Porch ; but it is a 
jumble of all three. Its ethics may be 
summed up thus: use your fellow-men to 
your own advantage; look to the end, and 
don’t mind the means, and keep out of 
scrapes. Holiness and the higher aims, 
which are brought in just at the end, have 
an effect like the prayer or hymn which 
sometimes concludes a charity or church 
entertainment or bazaar, of which private 
theatricals, mild gambling, and flirtation 
with pretty stall-keepers have been the chief 
attractions. Such maxims can hardly be 
taken as rules for conduct. Some may 
admire their subtlety, smile at their wit, be 
pleasantly tickled by their conceits; but it 
is only tboy who trifle with life, or who take 


it at its lowest worth, who would care to 
follow such a guide as Balthasar Gracian. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire. By H. 

Thornhill Timmins. (Elliot Stock.) 

This is an attractive volume, well illustrated, 
tastefully bound and clearly printed, and 
possesses merits as well as attractions. Mr. 
Timmins has personally visited the places 
he describes. In the old-world towns and 
villages which the county still contains— 
notably in Weobley, Bosbury, Ledbury, and 
Leominster—he has found a wonderful 
number of picturesque subjects for his 
pencil; and in the aooounts which he gives 
of the various nooks and corners into which 
he has penetrated he has not been content 
with general remarks or quotations from 
guidebooks. He has taken much trouble 
to secure information, and we infer— 
though it is not so stated in his pages—has 
consulted Blount’s MS. and other records 
which lie outside the ordinary books of 
reference. Perhaps it would have been as 
well if he had acknowledged more readily 
the sources from which his facts and 
occasional fictions have been drawn. Among 
the latter must be classed the story of 
Serjeant Hoskyns having entertained King 
James I. with a morris dance of centenarians 
at Morehampton Court. Mr. Gough Nichols 
has pretty clearly shown that the story is 
apocryphal. It is doubtful whether King 
James ever was in Herefordshire; _ it is 
more than doubtful whether the Serjeant, 
whom James had imprisoned, was his host. 

But Abbey Dore—the parish in which 
this incident is said to have taken place— 
needs no adventitious circumstances to make 
it a spot of peculiar interest. It is one of 
the “nooks” that no visitor should over¬ 
look. The noble Cistercian Abbey, founded 
in the twelfth century by Robert de Ewyas, 
still exists (in diminished proportions) and 
forms a parish church of singular beauty in 
Early English style. The cnoir is used for 
divine worship, and, though beautiful in 
itself, is eclipsed by the vaulted chapels 
and aisles, with their clustered columns and 
lancet windows. The church is rich in 
tombs, and can show some good stained 
glass and paving tiles, and is almost unique 
in having been “ restored ” to religious uses 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Lord Scudamore, who undertook the good 
work and granted a liberal endowment to 
the church, was a man of large sympathies, 
and numbered both Laud and Milton among 
his acquaintances. 

Tho traveller “in search of the pictur¬ 
esque ” who finds himself at Abbey Dore can 
hardly do better than go up the Golden 
Yalley, which derives its name from no 
auriferous deposits or special fruitfulness, 
but simply from a mis-translation of “ dwr ” 
by monks more accustomed to Latin than 
to Celtic. He will thus pass through 
Bacton, where the church contains a quaint 
Elizabethan monument to Blanch Party, 
and some curious pieces of needlework 
wrought by her hands or perhaps worn by 
her when in waiting at the court. The 
silver-gilt chalice — pre-Reformation in 
character—is said to have belonged to 
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Llanthony Priory. Of still greater interest 
is Peterchureh, the capital of the Valley, 
with the ruins of Snodhill Castle, and, 
on higher ground, the old seat of the 
Delahays, which yet bears the name 
of Urishay (Urry's hay or haigh) 
Castle. The Delahays, like the Cecils of 
Alterynni8 (Lord Salisbury’s ancestors), 
seem never to have risen above the rank of 
country gentlemen; and we can only find 
one of them among the knights of the 
shire, but that one as far back as 1423. 
What Mr. Timmins means by saying that 
the place was “ originally granted by 
William the Conqueror to Baron De-la- 
Haye ” we do not understand. John de la 
Hay Urry held it in 1398 under Koger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, and at the 
Doomsday Survey it seems to have been 
among the possessions of Hugh l’Asne. 

Crossing the hill-top and descending 
through the well-wooded slopes of Moccas 
Park, some beautiful sylvan scenes reveal 
themselves. The Wye, broad and full 
after it leaves Bredwaraine, skirts the park; 
and on the other side of it is the stately 
avenue of Scotch firs which leads to 
Monnington Court—rich in old oak, and a 
good specimen of a late Tudor country 
house. In the churchyard, a large grave¬ 
stone is still pointed out as covering the 
remains of Owen Glendwr, whose daughter 
married a Monnington. 

A few miles north of Monnington lie a 
group of villages, picturesque in character 
and full of literary memories. The farthest 
of them is Dilwyn, where Southey spent a 
portion of his early days. At no great dis¬ 
tance, and in so secluded a spot as to escape 
attention, is Wormesley Grange (the site of 
an old Priory), where Bichard Pay neKnight, 
the learned critic and virtuoso and his brother 
Thomas Andrew Knight, the botanist, were 
born. Just below it on the right is seen 
Foxley, the grounds of which still attest the 
skill of Uvedale Price, who has other claims 
to distinction than those only of a successful 
landscape-gardener. On the left hand lies 
the little village of Brinsop, where the 
Court—curious in an antiquarian point of 
view—preserves the memory of Wordsworth 
and Southey, who used to visit the Hutchin- 
sons, its former tenants. The churchyard 
contains a memorial which even Mr. 
Timmins has overlooked. It is a fiat stone 
to the “Bight Honorable Ladie Doughlas 
Dudley,” a daughter of Sir Bobert Dudley 
(son of the Earl of Leicester), by his second 
wife, whom Charles I. raised to the rank of 
a Duchess, in recognition, perhaps, of her 
many misfortunes. But we cannot go over 
the whole country, which abounds in spots 
about which wo may say with truth 

“ We never tread upon them but we set 
Our feet upon some reverend history.” 

We commend Mr. Timmins’s beautiful 
volume most heartily, and shall be pleased 
to welcome another like it from his pen. 

Charles J. Bobinsok. 


Monatshefte der Comenius-Oesclhchaft . Erster 
Jahrgang. Erster Heft und zweiter Heft. 
(Leipzig: Voigtlander.) 

CoiiKNTUs has long been honoured in Ger¬ 
many. The great Leipzig pedagogical 


library is called the Comenius-Stiftung. 
Now the Germans have established a 
Comenius-Gesellschaft, and dearly intend 
to spread their nets far and wide to draw in 
all that bears upon the father of modern 
method. Comenius was a Moravian by 
birth, but was driven from his horns by 
persecution. Mr. B. H. Quick quotes from 
Michelet that Comenius, in losing his 
country, “ found his country, which was 
the world.” He was called to Poland and 
to Sweden. He finally settled in Holland. 
It is not always remembered that he came 
to London in 1642, and had it not been for 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he might have 
been induced by the Parliament to make his 
home in England. He received an invita¬ 
tion, it may also be mentioned, to go to 
Harvard in the United States. These facts, 
prima facie, draw attention to Comenius as a 
figure in history—not to be exclusively 
handed over to the Germans; or, rather, 
they suggest that, among others, the Eng¬ 
lish should interest themselves in the know¬ 
ledge made accessible by the publications of 
the Comenius-Gesellschaft. It is cheap 
criticism to carp at the lop-sidedness of 
societies. It is yet more despicable to 
belittle the minutely painstaking labours of 
the German specialists. 

The Comenius-Gesellschaft is very fortu¬ 
nate in having at its head so enthusiastic 
and capable a scholar as Dr. Keller. 
Germany is happy in having so large a 
body of pedagogic students as to be ablo to 
start a strong society with the object of 
throwing light around an educational re¬ 
former. Dr. Keller is understood to be very 
anxious to induce England to form an allied 
society. It is to be feared, however, that 
the United States will be, in this instance, 
as in so many other educational matters, the 
chief representative of the English-speaking 
countries. On the other hand, it is grati¬ 
fying to note that Dr. S. S. Laurie’s book 
on Comenius has a recognised, almost a 
classical, position in educational literature. 
In 1358, Daniel Benham wrote an able 
account of the life of Comenius, and gave 
to English readers a good translation of the 
“ School of Infancy.” Mr. B. H. Quick’s 
account of Comenius is at once excellent 
in matter and literary in expression. Still, 
it cannot be doubted that to many general 
readers Comenius is unknown, while to 
some educational readers it is possible he is 
known only by name. Those who wish a 
further acquaintance should read Mr. Quick 
and Prof. Laurie’s books, and then consult 
the newly-published Transactions of the 
Comenius-Gesellschaft. 

John Amos Comenius is a personality in 
tho history of education of great attractive¬ 
ness. He was bom in 1592 and died in 
1671. The philosophers tell us that it is 
a moment of extreme significance when the 
individual recognises that he is critically 
examining himself in distinction from the 
rest of the world, and has taken up 
the attitude as an assertion of himself: 
I know that I know. It is no whit 
less interesting when a particular study 
leaves the stage of empiricism and oppor¬ 
tunism, and the student begins to critically 
examine the aims of his subject and the 
adequate methods by which those aims may 


be carried out. Comenius marks, more 
exactly than any other writer, the point at 
which the subject of education thus becomes 
self-conscious. It will be expected that he 
exhibits the defects incident to the first 
awakenings of self-consciousness. The 
young preacher is said nearly always to 
include, in his first efforts at preaching, the 
whole scheme of salvation, and to exhaust 
the field of theology. Comenius similarly 
makes his aim avowedly encyclopaedic. He 
would have children grounded in a know¬ 
ledge of all things which can enter by the 
ates of the senses. Nothing less will satisfy 
im. His school methods are directed to 
attempting to show how this encylopaedic 
aim can be carried out. Columbus may 
discover a new world; Comenius is 
satisfied with imparting to children a 
knowledge of nothing less than both 
the old and the new world of nature 
and thought. It must be remembered 
that Bacon, in his Novum Organum, had 
supplied a method of interpretation of 
nature which the enthusiasts, such as 
Comenius, fondly hoped might make even 
encyclopaedism not only possible to the few, 
but practicable for all. 

The indebtedness of a man who professes 
the encyclopaedic aim in education must be 
enormous both to contemporaries and to 
predecessors. Such an one must feel him¬ 
self the “ heir of all the ages in the fore¬ 
most file of time.” It is not easy to decide 
from whom he has derived his possessions. 
It becomes fascinating to the student to 
discover what the encyclopaedist has 
received by direct inheritance, whence he 
has borrowed, or even to inquire if he 
has stolen his ideas, and how much of 
what is fresh in detail he has of his own 
energy imparted, and how far tho con¬ 
solidation and organisation of his system is 
original. To all those who delight to trace 
the growth of a far-seeing and deeply-stored 
mind, Comenius offers unusual interest; but 
to the educationist he has an irresistible 
attraction; because, besides opening up 
psychological problems as suggestive as 
those arising in the consideration of the 
lives of the Scaliger or of Oasaubon, his 
many-sided mind was pre-eminently occupied 
with the question, how these vast stores of 
knowledge might be gradually communi¬ 
cated and disseminated to the child—poor 
and rich, girl and boy. The educationist 
in studying Comenius is led to consider the 
sources, not only of Oomenius’s own know¬ 
ledge, but also of the educational aims of 
his predecessors, and the educational 
methods which Comenius may be shown to 
have known intimately, and those also with 
which in all probability he must have been 
slightly acquainted. 

It is impossible, therefore, to have any 
feeling other than the most eager good-will 
towards the German scholars who are 
devoting themselves to put together all the 
ascertainable knowledge as to the sources to 
which any part of Oomenius’s work can be 
traced. The bibliographicallistsof Oomenius’s 
own voluminous works, the details of his life, 
and the accounts given of the Comenius 
literature during the last fifty years, which 
appear in the first number of the Monatshe fU, 
are enough in themselves to justify the 
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existence of the Comenius- Gesellschaft, and to 
ensure gratitude to the director, Dr. Keller. 
There is also a description of the first 
edition of the era-mating Orbit Pictus, 
Oomenius’s illustrated school-boot, pub¬ 
lished by Michael Endter in 1658. The 
general reader may be interested to learn 
of the inclusion of a poem on Comenius by 
the philosopher Leibnitz. 

In the second part of the Monatshefte an 
autobiographical sketch of Comenius is 
worked out of his writings by Prof.Kracsola. 
On the theological side an account is given 
of MSS. dealing with the history of 
various sects, more or less allied to the 
Moravians, of whom Comenius was the 
venerated bishop. There is, further, a' 
thoroughgoing bibliography by Gideon 
Vogt, of Wolfgang Ratichius, a most clear¬ 
sighted, though conceited, educational pre¬ 
decessor of Comenius. 

Judging from the two numbers already 
published of the Monatshefte, nothing seems 
to be wanting to the expectation that the 
Comenius-Gesellschaft will work in that 
large-minded and comprehensive manner 
which characterised the man in whoso 
honour the society has been founded. It 
may be added that the Teachers’ Guild has 
quite recently sent a communication of 
sympathy and congratulation on the 
founding of the society. America speaks 
through the Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. W. T. Harris; Italy through Signor 
Villari, the Minister of Education; Sweden 
and Norway are also to the fore. 

Foster Watson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

When Charles the First was King. By J. S. 
Fletcher. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Dorothy Penrose. By Mrs. J. Milton Pollitt. 

In 3 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 
Chinese Stories. By Robert K. Douglas. 
(Blackwoods.) 

Blood Royal. By Grant Allen. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Frank Maitland's Luck. By Finch Mason. 
(Routledge.) 

Marionettes. By Julien Gordon. (Gay & 
Bird.) 

Modest Little Sara. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Chequered Courtship. By Alice Augusta Gore. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

We have seldom encountered a really good 
novel disfigured by more errors of simple 
carelessness or laziness than When Charles 
the First was King. The story itself is well 
told and interesting. It describes, auto¬ 
biographically, in the manner adopted by 
the authors of Lorna Doone and Mieah Clarke, 
the adventures of William Dale, a York¬ 
shire yeoman, owning a large farm near 
Pontefract, who found himself, somewhat 
against his will, embroiled in the troubles 
of the Great Civil War, and compelled to 
take up arms, which, being wielded in the 
Royalist cause, subjected him eventually to 
extortionate fines and a considerable period 
of imprisonment at the hands of the vic¬ 
tor? jus Roundheads. The characters are 


good, the heroine is charming, a simple 
and easy style has been adopted befitting 
the position of the narrator, and the book 
altogether merits a high degree of popu¬ 
larity. It is to be regretted, therefore, that 
Mr. Fletcher has not taken the small extra 
care necessary to make his work teres atque 
rotundus, and to secure it against criticism 
of petty details. But his carelessness is too 
conspicuous to admit of being overlooked. 
Foremost among his literary sins is the 
mistake of putting into the mouth of a 
seventeenth century farmer words and 
phrases of entirely modem origin. Thus, 
as early as the first page, we find William 
Dale expressing his opinion that strange 
views of Yorkshiremen are held by “ out¬ 
siders.” If this word is to be found in 
Johnson, or in any author of William Dale’s 
epoch, we beg Mr. Fletcher’s pardon. A 
few pages further on we come across that 
eminently end - of - the - nineteenth - century 
adaptation from the French, the phrase 
“ goes without saying.” Nor is the chro- 
nmogy of the tale free from blunders. For 
instance, in vol. iii., p. 107, Ben Tuckett, 
who, we learn afterwards, died at the age of 
sixty, is mentioned as being junior in point 
of age to William Dale (who was born in 
1621) and the date of his death, therefore, 
can scarcely have been earlier than the 
year 1682. Yet William Dale, writing “ in 
this year of grace 1686,” declares that Lucy, 
Ben Tuekett’s wife, mourned him “for nearly 
ten years, when she went to join him in a 
better world.” No doubt, these and such¬ 
like slips will escape the notice of nine out 
of every ten readers, and Blight not interfere 
with their enjoyment of the novel if they 
did observe them. But corruptio optimi 
pessima est. Mr. Fletcher is a good writer ; 
his shoulders can bear castigation; and he 
has no business to leave joints in his armour 
at which one is irresistibly compelled to aim. 

Dorothy Penrose is also a novel dealing 
with seventeenth century life, and offers in 
nearly all points a complete contrast to the 
one which has just been under notice. The 
tale is told by the author, and not by one of 
her characters, so that, except in the 
dialogues, there is little opportunity for 
anachronisms of language. But, indeed, 
carelessness of this sort is not at all a 
characteristic of the present writer. She is 
remarkably painstaking in her choice of 
words, and brings to bear upon her subject 
a profundity of research and a familiarity 
with Jacobean forms of expression and 
obsolete usages which must command re¬ 
spect if only viewed as a mere intellectual 
feat. She has, moreover, in her choice of 
subject an advantage denied to the novelist 
who treats of modern events only; there is 
all the halo of romance attaching to the 
dead and gone old days of the Stuarts, the 
witchery of ancient superstitions, the moated 
grange with its secret passages and haunted 
chambers, the village ale-house and green, 
the roysterers, the swashbucklers, and all 
the glorious crew of rogues and vagabonds, 
to match which our own prosaic times have 
little or nothing to show. Of all these 
tempting materials Mrs. Pollitt makes full 
and free use; and Scott himself could scarcely 
exhibit a more extensive acquaintance with 
the millinery and ''ostume department. 


Yet after all, the work is not a conspicuous 
success. Certainly it is neither as easy to 
read nor as interesting as the chronicle of 
William Dale. The fact is that Mrs. 
Pollitt has over-elaborated her subject. It 
is much too long, and often gets tiresome. 
Monmouth’s ill-fated rebellion is an event 
that always carries a certain amount of in¬ 
terest with it, and the portions of the book 
that touch upon it are pleasant reading 
enough; nor is the tale itself, of the jealousy 
which long parted the two principal lovers, 
and led to a deplorable tragedy, at all badly 
conceived. But the successive incidents are 
introduced often with a provoking prolixity 
of detail; and the dialogues exhibit an in¬ 
tellectual subtlety in repartee, and a wealth 
of symbolical metaphor on the part of 
country ladies and gentlemen, which are 
more likely to alarm and mystify than to 
captivate the ordinary novel-reader. Mrs. 
Pollitt has some sterling qualities as a 
writer, and her aim is ambitious; but it is 
doubtful whether any attempt to resuscitate 
the old mediaeval romance will meet with 
much popular appreciation. If it is to be 
done successfully, the style must be brisk 
and crisp. The ponderous has gone out of 
fashion. 

Twelve stories, adapted, in order to meet 
the requirements of Western readers, from 
Chinese originals by Prof. R. K. Douglas, 
have lately been collected from various 
magazines, in which they originally ap¬ 
peared, and published in book form. They 
constitute an interesting addition to our 
stock of ’ Oriental light literature, not, per¬ 
haps, so much for their value qua fiction as 
judged by European standards of excellence, 
as for the light they throw upon the ordinary 
life, habits, thoughts, and aspirations of the 
people of China. The feature of these stories 
which first strikes and amuses the reader is 
their grave simplicity. No Chinese author 
ever allows himself to indulge in flights of 
imagination. He is soaked in classical and 
historical literature, and nothing but classical 
and historical literature finds a place in his 
romance. No vivid touches of fancy, no 
torrents of passion, no flights of fervid 
eloquence, no fiery and thrilling descriptions 
break the solemn monotony of these placid, 
unemotional chroniclers. Calm, idyllic 
scenes, and love devoid of all rapturous 
excesses, are the usual themes; and the 
whole story is told in plain, unvarnished 
style, with scrupulous completeness of detail. 
Among Chinese peculiarities is an aversion 
to the art of war; hence battle pieces and 
military operations are rigorously excluded 
from their works of fiction. Their perfect 
hero is not the man of courage and daring, 
nor even the man of merely virtuous life, 
but the man who can pass the best exami¬ 
nation ! He must, however, be a man of 
exemplary virtue as well. In one story, 
entitled “ The Twins,” there is an amusing 
account of the prefect of a certain town, who 
arranged a marriage for two sisters of re¬ 
markable beauty, by assigning them before¬ 
hand to the two young men who should 
come out first and second in an examination 
he proposed to institute for that purpose. 
The sisters, who had privately provided 
themselves already with lovers of their own, 
were unable to make any protest—marriages 
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being a matter of strict family arrangement 
in the Celestial Empire. They managed, 
however, to elioit from the prefect the sub¬ 
jects to be set in the examination, and by 
communicating these to the favoured youths 
succeeded in obtaining the husbands of their 
choice. Another tale contains a complete 
account of the various competitive stages 
in the struggle for what corresponds to our 
B.A. degree, and gives one a lively idea of 
the perfection to which the examining art 
can be brought. There are eight full-page 
illustrations to Chinese Stories, and nearly 
fifty smaller ones incorporated with the 
text. 

It is not likely that the admirers of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s works will accuse their author 
of having wasted any extravagant amount 
of labour and midnight oil upon Blood Royal. 
There is no attempt made in it to introduce 
any of those pictures of natural scenery, 
which he can paint with such graphic 
vigour; nor is there any of that marvellous 
complication of sensational incident in which 
he displayed such conspicuous power not 
very long ago. Yet, with the subtle art 
that manages to adorn whatever it touches, 
he has thrown off for us currents calamo —at 
least we may reasonably presume it so—a 
light, clever little tale, full of quiet fua and 
humour—a small jeu desprit one might 
almost call it in comparison with his more 
solid productions—which you can read at a 
sitting, and put down with a sense of having 
had a pleasant hour or two for your pains. 
There is Mr. Plantagenet, a sad old repro¬ 
bate, and slave to the attractions of the tap- 
room, but proud in the, belief that the blood 
of the hero of Cre^y may perhaps run in his 
veins. With his son Bichard and his 
daughter Maud that belief is a firm con¬ 
viction, and the proud assurance they 
entertain of their royal descent supplies them 
with unfailing fortitude throughout many a 
crisis of poverty and trouble. Mr. Allen 
is indebted to reminiscences of Oxford life for 
a good many of his incidents, and those 
whose own knowledge enables them to 
follow the scenes he describes will derive 
additional pleasure from the book. 

Of the class of novels devoted to sporting 
themes, those dealing solely with the race¬ 
course and the interior of training stables 
introduce us to the lowest types of so-called 
sportsmen, and are least deserving of en¬ 
couragement. Frank Maitland's Luck is an 
ordinary book of its kind, and presents no 
special feature of interest. There is an evil- 
minded old country squire who keeps a stud 
of racehorses, and among others owns the 
favourite for the Derby. Having turned 
his son Frank out of doors, he combines with 
his trainer in a plot to get his horse ‘ 1 pulled ” 
on the occasion of the race, in order that 
Frank may lose the large stake he has in¬ 
vested on it. The plot fails, and Frank 
wins a wife and fifty thousand pounds. 
The bookmaking and backing fraternity 
will no doubt appreciate the book. 

In Marionettes we have a novel of the 
type that has become fashionable of late 
years in America, though it may be doubted 
whether it is regarded with any excessive 
favour on this side the Atlantic. There is 
no attempt at any plot; the tale is nothing 


but a mere episode of every-day life; and 
the author’s whole art is expended upon 
estimates of conflicting emotions and analysis 
of purposes and motives. Writers who deal 
with wholly speculative matter of this sort 
are apt sometimes to let imagination run 
riot, and, in their zeal for subtle refinement, 
to point morals of which the morality is not 
always obvious. Thus, in the present book, 
a middle-aged bachelor and a rather younger 
married woman have established an intimacy 
which has led to a mutual avowal of affec¬ 
tion. A fascinating widow subsequently 
arrives upon the scene, and the gentleman, 
whose feelings have now undergone a 
change, transfers his devotion to her, and 
is beloved in return. The excessive virtue 
of the widow’s “renunciation,” when she 
summons her lover, and, in view of the 
sanctity of the troth he has plighted to his 
married friend, bids him leave her “forever" 
—as they write it in America—is rather 
hard to understand. 

Alan St. Aubyn is a writer whose plot is 
always connected with Oambridge dons and 
undergraduates; and considering the number 
of authors who have tried to write a good 
tale of university life and hare failed, it 
must be admitted that this one succeeds 
remarkably well. Modest Little Sara, the 
latest addition to the series, is a mere 
novelette, but it is carefully and cleverly 
put together. Much originality is, from the 
nature of the case, hardly possible; but the 
devices of a handsome and unscrupulous 
young lady, resident in Cambridge, who 
teaches music, fascinates undergraduates, 
and manages to levy a considerable amount 
of blackmail from them, furnish matter for 
some lively situations, while the record of 
the heroine’s engagement to the wrong man 
fills up the remainder of the book very 
pleasantly. 

Little oan be said in favour of Chequered 
Courtship. The scenes and characters are 
mostly German, a circumstance which need 
not of itself have been any objection; but 
in the present case there is an inordinate 
number of Herrs and Fraus and Frauleins, 
whose relationships to one another cannot 
be easily kept in mind. All ends smoothly 
and happily—a catastrophe or two would 
have been an agreeable excitement—but it 
is scarcely possible to take much interest in 
people who, through a series of mild, gos- 
sippy chapters, do little else than meet to 
discuss the merits of various musical com- 
osers and their works. There is a good 
eal of padding in the shape of trite moral 
sentiments. 

John Barrow Allen. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Eighth Book of Thucydides. Edited, with 
Introduction, Commentary, and Critical Notes, 
by T. G. Tucker. (Macmillans.) Prof. Tucker 
is doing good service to all lovers of Thucydides 
when he maintains in a manner so spirited and 
so well reasoned the authenticity of the eighth 
book. “ No one but Thucydides could have 
written so perfectly in the Thucydidean style. 
.... Ethically, too, the Thuoydidean author¬ 
ship of the eighth book is beyond reasonable 
doubt.” Hesitation about its authenticity has 
probably led to some neglect; and we do not 
remember any other separate English commen¬ 


tary on it, although it is of course included in 
Arnold’s edition. Prof. Tucker now puts the 
book on a level with its Bisters, in olaimB to 
genuineness and in assistance rendered. He is 
well provided with scholarship to understand 
his author, and his commentary is both concise 
and oomprehensive. It will give the student a 
good honest knowledge, and not merely cram 
him for examination. The plan of giving 
alternative explanations of difficulties, and 
letting readers see which is to be preferred, and 
why, is a good one. Such pondering is part of 
the educational process. Prof. Tucker, like 
other editors, has something to say about the 
peculiarly irregular build of the sentences of 
Thucydides. 

“ It is not impossible, nor, I venture to think, 
unlikely, that certain harshnesses of our author 
may be due to that method of composition which 
first forms a sentence and then inserts or adds 
words or combinations of words for the sake of 
greater precision. The result may be that a sen¬ 
tence which was previously tolerably regular in 
structure becomes peculiarly amorphous through 
the ill-fitting of the added matter.” 

Very good; it is no doubt quite possible. But 
why only certain harshnesses ? And how 
many P If Thucydides is avowedly harsh or 
redundant or slipshod, why explain only some 
difficulties thus P Prof. Tucker himself admits 
the original redundancy, perplexity, and 
no\lvovs &paxu\oyta of Thucydides. His theory 
of the composition would naturally not lead to 
many changes of reading: “the wholesale 
ejection of words and clauses merely in order 
to lighten the construction, is essentially un¬ 
critical,” and his text is more conservative 
than that of most German editors. In c. 29 
§ 2, he admits his own very ingenious conjec¬ 
ture, »aph wlyrt prat tor wapi riyrt coCt; and in 
c. 23 § 5 (not § 4), a conjecture about which we 
are less confident, o 4»4 rfi v KloAim Wfo» for 
b ink rSv rtmr irf(6u The new reading gives 
of course good sense, and the old one was 
nearly unintelligible. But ray AloKiav (or 
TflNEOAEHN ) is much longer and heavier ; and, 
though Thucydides does sometimes use such 
general tribal names as “ the Aeolians,” they 
occur in few places but where they are for some 
reason or other emphatic. 

The Bacchae of Euripides. With a Revision 
of the Text and a Commentary by Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell. (Macmillane.l Prof. Tyrrell 
returns to a first, or, at all events, an 
early love, and re-edits the Bacchae after a 
lapse of twenty years, with high and generous 
praise of Dr. Sandys’s edition, which has, of 
course, taken up the running in the interval; 
and with abundant readiness to abandon or 
correct his own youthful views (see Pref. 
pp. v., vi.). Most classical masterpieces have 
been, in one sense, over-edited—it has become 
difficult to see the wood for the trees. But 
the Bacchae is a masterpiece that has been a 
little stinted of its fame. To our mind, it is in 
its own way as fine as the Medea, and much 
finer than the Ilippolytus; yot its fame is 
certainly less. Written late in life, it shows no 
more decadence of imagination than does “ The 
Tempest ” ; and it is far less contentious, argu¬ 
mentative, and political, than the plays of 
Euripides’ middle period. The poetic apprecia¬ 
tion of the wild mountain scenery of Cithaeron 
is scarcely to be equalled in Greek poetry. 
The editor’s notes, though copious, are seldom 
superfluous, and have the great merit of 
keeping in view the poetic requirements of 
the passages undor discussion; it is in this 
(see Pref. p. vii.) that Wecklein is so terribly 
defective. Prof. Tyrrell’s condemnation of his 
conjectures on 11. 860, 1087, 1210, though 
strong, is certainly not too strong. We are 
glad to see the Professor approving (though 
not printing) Mr. Housman’s emendation of 
1. 112, nAoKifiois paAA&r for yKosipuy paWoTs. 
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The difficult simile (11. 1066-7) for the bending 
of the pine tree, reoeives a most interesting 
illustration, by Mr. Robertson, from the lathe 
still in use in the N. W. Provinces of India 
(Notes pp. 129-31). It is curious, however, 
that, if so remarkable a machine was really 
familiar to the Greeks, none but this uncertain 
reference to it should be .discoverable. If 1. 
860 needs emendation at all (which, with Prof. 
Tyrrell, we doubt), perhaps the substitution of 
is for ti is all that is necessary. We certainly 
disbelieve that l* rl\u could — “ in his 
official capacity as a god ” (Maguire). It 
simply means “ ultimately,” “ when the truth 
is known,” and can very well go with wtyw 
as the order naturally suggests. On 1. 1258, 
we dispute the wisdom of rendering tit kv •»*«'- 
atur ; “ Oh, that some one would call him.” No 
note is required, but this note misleads the 
innocent. On the whole, for an edition of 
very moderate compass, we think the style and 
learning here displayed, both in introduction 
and notes, by Prof. Tyrrell, are remarkably 
helpful. 

Greek Prose Primer. By J. Y. Sargent. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This is a sensible 
and interesting book, based on the principle 
that a boy must use his knowledge of Greek 
grammar (presupposed, of oourse, at the stage 
of writing Greek), the vocabularies and assist¬ 
ance given here, industry, observation, and 
oommon sense (p. xi.). Mr. Sargent feels that 
“ this may seem a good deal to exact ”; but he 
says, and says with perfect truth, that classical 
composition is the one thing that defies the art 
of mere cramming, and really needs thinking, 
and teaches us how to learn. He gives—first, 
exercises, with vocabularies, from Greek into 
English and vice versa ; secondly, continuous 
narrative (Xenophon) for similar transposition ; 
thirdly, familiar dialogues (see pp. 48-9, and 
Pref. p. vi., where the oral method of teaching 
Greek is advocated); fourthly, passages from 
classical works in both languages, to be trans¬ 
lated, with a considerable amount of help 
(see, e.g., p. 107). But the Preface, we think, 
is both too verbose and too much inclined to 
ignore other books and to assert itself: one 
would suppose, from the Preface, that Sidg- 
wick’s Greek Prose and the manuals of Wilkins, 
Thompson, and Farnell had never existed; and 
the information given is in scraps, without 
arrangement or method, and though often 
excellent— e.g., that on p. 116—sorely needs an 
index for reference. On the whole, the book 
attempts honestly to make boys think and 
learn Greek rationally. But the pretensions of 
the Preface should be cut down, and a full 
index added. We doubt if the English school¬ 
boy can derive much benefit from unexplained 
quotations from Greek authors like those found 
on p. 81, note on “pull,” or p. 78, note on 
“turn." 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a second 
series of essays by Dr. Dollinger, translated by 
Margaret Warre. The subjects included cover 
a wide range, from the history of universities 
to the literature of the United States. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately, as the third volume in the “ Great 
French Writers” series, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
by M. Arvede Barine. The translation has 
been done by Miss J. E. Gordon. This volume 
will contain the first of a series of introductions 
written specially for the English edition. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, who writes of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, thinks that in the future he will be 
remembered chiefly as the writer of Etudes de 
la Nature. 

Since the issue of Renunciations —which is 
already, we hear, almost out of print—Mr. 


Frederick Wedmore has written a short real- A society for the promotion of disc 
istic story, called “The Fitting Obsequies.” on philosophic and economic questions hi 
Notwithstanding its title, it is more occupied formed under the name of the London t 
with the misdeeds than with the funeral of a sity Extension Philosophical Society, 
certain tradesman “ on the Surrey side.” “The membership is open to all interested 


A society for the promotion of discussions 
on philosophic and economic questions has been 
formed under the name of the London Univer¬ 
sity Extension Philosophical Society. The 
membership is open to all interested in the 


Fitting Obsequies ” will first appear in the objects of the society, in addition to university 
Sketch. extension students. The meetings will be held 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons have 2l t ^ na l !f 1 l r at F^exHaH, Strand, University 
in the press a translation of Scheffel’s epic ^all, Toynbee Hall, and Chelsea; the first 
poem “ Der Trompeter von Saklringen,” whioh, Essex Hall on Wednesday next, 

though little known in this country, is so February 22, at 8 p.m., when Mr. J. H. Muir- 
popular in Germany that it has lately reached kead wiU read a paper on What is 
its two hundredth edition. The English ver- Philosophy. _ Further papers have been 
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sion, which is by Mrs. Theodore Beck and Miss PE° ml8ed by Dr. Bonar Dr^Pemard Bosanquet, 
Louise Lorimer, will appear under the title of A. Hobson, Prof. Sully, 

The Trumpeter : a Romance of the Rhine. and Mr ' Phdl P Wicksteed. 


A new novel by Mr. E. W. Homung, author 
of “ A Bride from the Bush,” will be issued 
next month, in two volumes, by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. under the title of Tiny Luttrdl. 

A committee has been formed to superintend 


At the monthly meeting of the Biblio- 
l «d SP^Phical Society, to be held on Monday next, 
8U ®fv Mr. Stephen J.' Aldrich will read a paper on 
isseii ■< Incunabula ” ; and members are invited to 
briDg for exhibition any books of special 
tend interest, or respecting which they may wish to 


A committee has been formed to superintend interest, or respecting which they may wish to 
the publication of the historical records of the have the opinion of their brother members. 
Twenty-seventh Regiment (now the Royal Arrangements are being made for the collec- 
Inniskuling Fusileers), from its formation in tion of a permanent library of bibliographical 
1689 to the present time. The task of writing works. 


will be entrusted to Mr. H. M. Chichester; and 
the printing will be done by Mr. Swiss, of 
Devonport, who will also receive the names of 
subscribers. 

A Little Book about Cartmel is the title of an 
account of the parish of this name, by the Rev. 


The Revue Bleue has opened a competition 
for ascertaining “the best twenty-five books,” 
to be determined by the suffrages of its readers. 
A similar competition in Italy recently led to 
the following being put at the head of the list: 
Dante (119 votes), the Bible (57), Shakespere 


W. Ffoliott, announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for (54), Herbert Spencer’s First Principles (36), 
immediate publication. Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi (36), Darwin’s 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Son announce Horner f20)' 

a new series of cheap illustrated books, to be Hpencer 8 byetem J 1 Moso P li y Homer (20). 
called “ The Breezy Series.” The first volume, We have received the third and enlarged 
to appear early [next month, will be a story by edition of Antiquedad e Importancia del 
Mr. I. Zangwill, Merely Mary Ann, with illus- Periodismo Espaiiol, Notas Histoncas y Biblio- 
trations by his brother. grkficas, por D. Juan Criado y Dominguez 

Mr. Zangwill has been asked to read a (Madrid, 1892). The author proves the exist- 


iper at the World’s Fair, Chicago, on “ The 
istory of the Domestic and Inner Social Life 


ence of a periodical press in Spain much earlier 
than foreign writers have allowed. He shows 


of the Jews at Various Periods,” during ®* ten «? n . i and vi ° lent polemic from 


the proceedings of the Congress of Religions. 1®®? to 1814, with its scantiness and seryihty 

during the greater part of the reign of Ferdinand 
The next volume in the “ Scott Library ” VII.; its increasing importance sinoe, even in 
will be Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, with the provinces and in the colonies; and, among 
an introduction by Mr. F. T. Marzials. others, catalogues the numerous publications of 

m—_ x?ii ■**-_ -uu _„i,i the Philippine Islands. The notes are full of 

<*-!* St, literary LMory and WbUo- 


serial story, “ A Pauper Peer,” having been *,* T 
objected to by several of Messrs. Tilfotson’s ^ rap J 0 ® palD ‘ 
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clients of Conservative tendencies, it has A correspondent writes that the reviewer of 
been found necessary to change it to “ On Miss C. J. Hamilton’s Woman Writers in the 
Wheels of Fire.” The story is in no way Academy of last week is mistaken in implying 
political. Another serial novel by Mr. Fitz- that she is a Scotchwoman. As a matter of 
gerald Molloy, called “ The Die of Destiny,” fact, she is of Irish birth. 

will begin its course in the last week in March ... . 

in Cassell's Saturday Journal. 

m THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly a 

sixth edition of Inspiration and the Bible, by TnE Art Journal for March will contain the 
the Rev. R. F. Horton. first of the promised series of articles on the 

„ _ _ _ . „ Tait collection, by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 

Messrs. Barnicott & Pearce, of Taunton, 0 }jj e { illustration is an etching, by Mr. C. 
are preparing for early issue a new edition 0> Murr »y, 0 f Sir J. E. Millais’s “ The Vale of 
of the “ Theological and Devotional Cata- which has never before been reproduced 

logue, as well as a new edition of The Jq black-and-white. There will also be a 
Country Gentleman s Reference Catalogue. paper on “Mr. Whistler’s Paintings in Oil,” 
The Rev. John Owen, rector of East Anstey, by Mr. D. S. MacColl, illustrated with seven 
has had a book-plate made for his library of reproductions of his pictures, including the 
a somewhat novel character. It is not a plate famous “ Gold Screen : Capnocio m Purple and 
proper, but an embossed stamp, with the Gold.” 

inscription “Ex Libria Johannia Eugenii” An interview with Sir George Reid, by Mr. 
running round, and within a central legend, Raymond Blathwayt, will appear in CasselTs 
consisting of four letters thus arranged— Magazine for Marti, which will also contain 
“O—N : ON.” As a pun on his name or a the commencement of a new serial story, en- 
kind of bibliographical riddle, we may leave its titled “ The Island of Six Shadows,” and a 
solution to the hermeneutical sagacity of our paper, “ Through London on a Barge,” by Mr. 
readers. F. M. Holmes, illustrated by Mr. W. Rainey. 

Mr. A. P. Marsden has established himself The March number of the Netvbery House 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

TnE Art Journal for March will contain the 
first of the promised series of articles on the 
Tait collection, by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 
The chief illustration is an etching, by Mr. C. 
O. Murray, of Sir J. E. Millais’s “ The Vale of 
Rest,” which has never before been reproduced 


famous “ Gold Screen : Capriccio in Purple and 
Gold.” 


inscription “Ex Libria Johannia Eugenii” An interview with Sir George Reid, by Mr. 
running round, and within a central legend, Raymond Blathwayt, will appear in CasselTs 
consisting of four letters thus arranged— Magazine for Marti, which will also contain 
“O—N : ON.” As a pun on his name or a the commencement of a new serial story, en- 
kind of bibliographical riddle, we may leave its titled “ The Island of Six Shadows,” and a 
solution to the hermeneutical sagacity of our paper, “ Through London on a Barge,” by Mr. 
readers. F. M. Holmes, illustrated by Mr. W. Rainey. 

Mr. A. P. Marsden has established himself The March number of the Neuibery House 
as publisher and literary agent at 27, South- Magazine will contain a full and critical 


hampton-street, Covent Garden. 
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an illustrated article on Mr. Same Jones’s 
pictures ; while the Layman’s Reminiscences 
will deal mainly with Hampshire and Sussex. 

The Quiver for March will contain contri¬ 
butions by the Bishop of Ossory and the Dean 
of Canterbury, and an illustrated interview 
with “A. H. K. B.” A new serial story, by 
Edith Lister, entitled “ The Wisdom of Alice,’’ 
will be commenced in the same number. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

A public meeting will be held at Cambridge 
on Wednesday next, in the lodge of Trinity 
College, and under the presidency of the Vice- 
Chancellor, for the purpose of taking /tops to 
perpetuate in the University the memory of the 
late Prof. Hort. 

The Classical Review for February contains 
a very full obituary of the late Prof. Hort, by 
J. B. M., with extracts from notices written 
by his pupils. At the end is a chronological 
list of his printed works, drawn up by the Rev. 
J. O. Murray, beginning with an identification 
of a new bramble known to botanists as rubus 
imbricatus (Hort), and ending with his memoir 
of Bishop Iightfoot in the last volume of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Still more 
interesting is it to learn that he has left behind 
him a large mass of MS., much of which it is 
hoped may be published. His four Hnlsean 
Lectures on “The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” are already in type. Among the rest 
are several courses of lectures on the New 
Testament and the Fathers: and, in particular, 
two on Judaistic Christianity and on Early 
Conceptions and Early History of the Christian 
Eodes i a. It appears, also, that all the corre¬ 
spondence that passed between him and Bishop 
Westoott, when they were preparing their 
joint edition of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, has been carefully preserved, 
together with a mass of other letters on points 
of literary or scientific interest. 

Me. Josbph Foster, upon whom the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford conferred the honorary 
degree of M.A., in gratitude for his eight 
volumes of Alumni Oxonienses, has now nearly 
ready an illustrated supplement to that work, 
to be entitled “ Oxford Men and their Colleges.” 
This will consist of brief historical accounts of 
the several colleges, with illustrations of the 
buildings and objects of historical interest, such 
as Wykeham’s crosier and the drinking horn at 
Queen’s. There will also be given biographical 
notices of the heads of houses from the earliest 
period, and of all living fellows and other 
college officers. Finally, the matriculation 
register will be continued from 1880 to 1890, 
with fuller personal details than in the former 
volumes. 

At St. John’s College, Cambridge, Mr. 
neitland has recently announced his intention 
of resigning the tutorship which he will have 
held for ten years at Midsummer next, and Dr. 
Donald MacAlister has been appointed by the 
college council as his successor. Dr. MacAlister 
was senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman 
in 1877, and is now university lecturer in 
medicine and secretary of the council of the 
senate. He will enter on his new duties at 
Midsummer. Dr. Sandys (senior c'assic in 
1867), and the Rev. J. T. Ward (senior wrangler 
and first Smith’s prizeman in 1876), continue to 
hold office as tutors of the college. 

The following have b6en elected delegates of 
the common university fund at Oxford:—The 
Rev. Dr. T. Fowler, Mr. Arthur Robinson, and 
Mr. F. York Powell. 

At the meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, on Tuesday next, Mr. 
F. J. Haverfield will read a paper on 
■‘Silchesten” 


Mr. E. A. Shipley, demonstrator in com¬ 
parative anatomy at Cambridge, will shortly 
publish (with Messrs. A. & C. Black) an 
illustrated text-book of invertebrate zoology. 

Prof. Brugmann, of Leipzig, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Cambridge 
Philological Society. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, has 
been elected a member of the Athenaeum Club, 
by the committee, without ballot. 

Dr. H. J. Johnston-Lavis— whose name 
and work will be familiar to members of the 
Geologists’ Association—has been appointed to 
a newly-founded chair of vulcanology at the 
University of Naples. 


TRANSLATION. 
toe courtyard torch. 

[From the Chinese Ode, J'tng Leaou .] 
How goes the hour ? 

“ Not midnight; 

The torch flares bright.” 

My guests are near: 

Are they in sight ? 

What now the hour? 

“Not yet time : 

The torch burns clear.” 

My guests appear: 

Their horse-bells chime. 

Again the hour ? 

“ ’Tis sunrise : 

The torch-flame dies.” 

My guests are here : 

Those are their cries. 

J. K. Dealy. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The January number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt) has two articles of excep¬ 
tional interest. Dr. A. Neubauer writes about 
Renan, whose uninterrupted friendship he 
enjoyed from 1857 up to the last moment of his 
life; and also prints in Fr.nch Renan’s sum¬ 
mary of Jewish literature in France during the 
fourteenth century, whioh will appear in the 
forthcoming volume of the “ Histoire litteraire 
de la France.” Mr. F. C. Conybeare, following 
the same line of investigation as in his recent 
work in the series of “ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” 
attempts to reconstruct the text of the Septua- 
gint used by Philo, by means of the Armenian 
version of the “ Quaestiones et Responsiones in 
Genesin.” Of the other articles we may men¬ 
tion Dr. Friedliinder’s on the life and works of 
Baadia, whose millenary was celebrated last 
year; Mr. Oswald John Simon’s protest 
against the Chief Rabbi’s inhibition of a 
Jewish minister on grounds of dogma; and Dr. 
Neubauer’s bibliography for 1891-92. The 
reviews of books are as elaborate as ever. In 
the section of Notes, Mr. I. Abrahams throws 
out an ingenious suggestion with regard to the 
relations between the Books of Tobit and 
Genesis; and Mr. M. D. Davis identities Isaac 
of Hurford with a Jew brought to Norwich by 
William the Conqueror, and mentioned in 
Domesday, Hurford being an outlying hamlet 
of Norwich. 


THE LATE PROF. DE LAGARDE. 

An appeal, the object of whioh deserves to be 
generally known, has just been issued, on be¬ 
half of the friends of the lamented Prof, 
de Lagarde, of Gottingen, by Profs. G. Hoff¬ 
mann, Klostermann, and Schone, and Drs. 
Cauer and Schappig. 

By his will, the late professor bequeathed the 
bulk of his estate, amounting, it is calculated, 
to £3500, to the Royal Scientific Society of 


Gottingen, in order to be utilised .for the 
advancement of learning. Aooording to the 
terms of the bequest, the interest accruing 
annually from the estate is to be applied to the 
publication of original texts, on various literary 
and philological subjeots, corresponding to the 
many-sided and versatile activity of the man. 
The nature of the publications contemplated 
by Prof, de Lagarde may be gathered from 
the following extract from the circular. They 
may embrace, viz.: 

“ On the one hand, any texts illustrating the 
history of mediaeval civilisation, especially those 
dealing with medicine, chemistry, and botany ; 
the correspondence of distinguished scholars; 
collections of reports of ambassadors, and letters 
of famous statesmen and publicists: on the other 
hand, the works of patristic writers and school¬ 
men, as well as those of Iranian, Coptic, and 
Semitic literature, exclusive of hieroglyphics, 
cuneiform inscriptions, and specifically Jewish 
writings of the later mediaeval period.” 

The proceeds of de Lagarde’s own bequest 
are, however, strictly limited to defraying the 
cost of actual publication; no provision was 
made by him for meeting the expenses inci¬ 
dental to publication, such as those involved 
by journeys undertaken for the collation of 
MSS., or other necessary preparatory work. 
In the present appeal, subscriptions are solicited 
from the friends of learning for the purpose of 
supplying this deficiency, and of enabling the 
late professor’s munificent bequest to be pro¬ 
perly utilised, by the formation of a supple¬ 
mentary fund, out of which the expenses 
incurred from time to time by such preliminary 
work might be defrayed. It is believed that 
many of those, not in Germany alone but in 
other countries as well, whose own studies have 
taught them the breadth of Prof, de Lagarde’s 
erudition and the value of his labours, will be 
glad to have an opportunity of thus promoting 
the objects to which his life was dedicated, ana 
at the same time of contributing to preserve 
the memory of one of the most painstaking and 
single-minded scholars whom this century has 
seen. 

Contributions towards the supplementary 
fund (the “ Stiftung der Freunde Paul de 
Lagardes”) may be forwarded direct to the 
treasurer, Prof. G. Hoffmann, Kiel, Schwanen- 
weg 10; or they will (be received, from sub¬ 
scribers in great Britain and Ireland, on behalf 
of. the treasurer, by the Rev. Prof. Driver, 
Christchurch, Oxford. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

B£xabd, Y. La Turquie et l’Helidniame oontemporal!!. 
Pan*: Alcan. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Brssxbr, J. Frhr. v. Bench bel den Kannibalen Sumatra a. 
Wflreburs: WoerL BOP/. 

Catalogs s manoacriptonun piaster graecos et arienta'ea in 
BibUotheoa Angelica olira coenobii eancti AngusUai de 
urbe iternm oonfedt H. NarduccL Tom. I. Rime: 
Loeacher. 40 fr. 

Filox, A. Frotlla anglais: Randolph Churchill, Chamber¬ 
lain, Motley, Parnell. Faria: Calmann Levy. 8 fr. 60 e. 
Mizs-Saacim, A. Lea Fonmieerura de Napoleon ler et dee 
deux impdratriaes. Faria: Renouard. 10 fr. 

Nbltrx. L. Dramaturgic der Neuaeit. Halle: Peter. 3 If. 
<0Pf. 

Noyicow, J. Lea Lottes entn lea aoddtds humaines et leutx 
phased euoceoaires. Palis: Alcan. 10 fr. 

Padliiax, Fr. Joseph de Maiatre: aa philosophic. Faria: 
Alcan, g fr. 60 c. 

Stuibcl. A., u. M. Ublx Die Ruinena'&tt- t. Tiahuanaoo 
im Hochlande d. alten Peril. Breslau: Wiakott. 140 M. 
Troixah, Ernest. Lea Relleun francals ( 1600 — 1800 ). Paris: 
Paul. 40 fr. 

VoolV;. Vte E. Melchior de. Heures d’hlatoire. Paris: 
Colin. 3 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

GoLnicnxioT, L. Daa Bnoh Henoch. aux dem Aethiopischen 
in die unpriluglich hebraiache Abfasaungasprach* 
xuriickUbers-, m. e. Rinleitung. u. Noten venehea. 
Berlin: Heinrich. 6 M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Bbixfwkcbskl. der, der Bril der J. Georg MfUler n. J. v. 
Muller 1788-1809. Hrag. v. K. Hang. S. Halbbd. 
1800-1800. Frauen/eld i Huber. 6M. 
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Fomt rerun bernen.ium. 7. Bd. 4. Lfg. 1314—1858. 
Bern : Bohmid. 7 H. 80 Pf. 

Hour, le Comto Ch. de. Louie XtV. et le Saint-Bitee. 
L’Ambaxaade dn Boo do Crdqui 1688—1685. Pans: 
Hachette. 15 fr. 

Purrir, Eugene. Correepondenoe dee Bays de Tunis et dee 
Consuls do Fnuuse avec la Cour (1577—1830). T. lor 
(1677—1700). Paris: Alcan. I61r. 

Schweizsb, P. Geechichte der aobveizerischen Neutraiitiit. 
1. Halbbd. Frauenfeld: Huber. 5 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Sausnr, P. u. F. Ergebnisse naturwissensehaitUcber 
Forschungen auf Ceylon in den J. 1881—1885. 8. Bd. 
8. Lfg. Wiesbaden: Ereidel. 84 H. 

ScnuicK. A. Uagnetische Beobacbtungen auf der Nordsee. 
Hamburg. 8 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Grf.ookio, G. de. II Libro del Vizii e delie Yirtft: testo 
sicQIano inedito del Secolo XIV. Paris : Bouillon. 8 fr. 
Corpus inseriptionum atticarum. Vol. II. pan IV. In- 
scriptione* atUoae set at is quae est inter Euelidis annum 
et August! tempora. Ed. U. Koehler. Pan IV. Indices, 
oompoauit J. Kirchner. Berlin: Beimer. 11 M. 

Lxdixu, A. Petit Gloenaire du Patois de Demuln. Paris: 
Bouillon. 5 fr. 

Lucas, J. Studia Theognidea. Berlin: Heinrich. 8 H. 
ScnsaicaK, L. Katcrulien zur Qeschichte der indischen 
Vistonslitteratur. Leipzig : Twiotmeyer. 10 H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 

London: Quinquagesima, 1893. 

Mr. Margoliouth’s now famous discovery 
that, if you omit the first three words of 
Psalm cx., the initial letter of the fourth word, 
taken along with the initials of the three 
following verses in their existing order, will 
give the name of Simon, according to the older 
mode of Hebrew writing, has revealed a re¬ 
markable coincidence between the external form 
of an ancient text and a well-known modern 
opinion about its origin and significance. 

In literature, however, as in life, remarkable 
coincidences which are only coincidences are 
not infrequent. In the present instance, one 
might even go a little further on the road 
opened by Mr. Margolionth, and suggest that 
the initial letters of the three remaining verses 
of the Psalm (C. \ S), indicate the words 
'3pD min' 'fin, brother of Judas Maccabeus ! 
Not that I for one moment suppose that this 
tasteless acrostic will be welcome to any 
Hebraist whose aesthetic perceptions are alive 
to the life of the Psalm. Still, if we are to 
insist that the piece is an acrostic, and that the 
author expressly intended to weave the name 
of Simon into his verse, and that the Simon 
concerned was Simon Thassi, we seem called 
upon to do something with the remaining 
initial letters; in which ease our suggestion, 
as the Germans would say, “ lies nearest.” 

I must, however, confess to grave doubts, 
both on the ground of reasons which have been 
well stated by others, and because it is in 
general so easy to find a significant phrase or 
even sentence in almost any chance collocation 
of Hebrew letters. The initials of this Psalm, 
for instance, might just as well be taken to 
indicate the prayer: liSPn N3*5?ntP, Hear 
now, Jahrnh our King ! And when we reflect 
that the so-called acrostic poetry of the Old 
Testament is always simply alphabetical, and 
that not one Psalm is traditionally known to 
cover a proper name under the initial letters of 
its verses, we may be inclined to think that the 
modern view of this particular Psalm is not 
greatly strengthened by the coincidence ob¬ 
served by Mr. Margoliouth and Prof. Bickell. 

C. J. Ball. 


THE PIA OF DANTE’S “ FURGATORIO.” 

Gainsborough: Fob. 3, 1693. 

I believe the Academy (May 19, 1883) first 
announced from Siena that grave doubts had 
arisen, through the discovery by the late 
Luciano Banohi of legal documents in the 
City Archives, concerning the Pia mentioned 
in the P urgator io of Dante (canto v.) being one 


and the same with the Pia of the Tolomei, a 
noble Senese family. 

In accordance with a custom of frequent use 
in Italy, Cavaliere Lisini (Banchi’s successor) 
has just published, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Count Bandino-Bandini and 
Signorina Luisa Ciampoli Soldateschi, a 
Nuovo Docamento della Pia dei Tolomei 
figlia di Buonincontro Ouastelloni. This con¬ 
sists of a deed dated 1318, which fully 
substantiates proof that Pia dei Tolomei was 
still living at that period in a state of widow¬ 
hood, and as a necessary consequence could not 
have been the heroine of the legend narrated by 
the poet, who mado his Pia perish years before 
in the Maromma. Dante himself died in 1321. 

As a further and more complete historical 
statement is promised by Lisini, I need not say 
more at present, but will await the issue of the 
publication. William Mercer. 


SENECA AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

Oxford: Feb. 12, 1893. 

Mr. E. G. Bourne’s view of Seneca’s mean¬ 
ing will probably find general acceptance: the 
passage, indeed, is only one of many where the 
traditional interpretation has maintained its 
ground because scholars have not been suffi¬ 
ciently interested in it or aware of it to contra¬ 
dict it. In the literature of Seneca’s age, 
Spain and India are (as it were) the proverbial 
limits of the known world west and east. 
Earlier, in Catullus and Yergil and Horace, 
Britain is often named as the extreme Occident, 
but the increase of geographical knowledge 
and of the Roman empire ten ded to confer on 
Spain the sole claim to this distinction; hence 
Juvenal’s a Qadibus usque Auroram et Oangen. 
Had Seneca, in the passage referred to, 
wished to denote a voyago westwards from 
Spain to India, he would have used other 
language. It should be added, however, that 
such an idea would hardly have occurred to 
him. In all probability he would have agreed 
with Pliny ( N.. H. 2. 167-170) in supposing 
that the ocean passage from Spain to India 
lay, not westwards, but eastwards round the 
South of Africa, a passage which (as Pliny 
shows) was actually supposed to have been 
achieved in a few rare cases. H. 


THE FRENCH WORD “ MORGUE.” 

Oxford : Feb. 11, 1893. 

“The origin of this word is allowed by all 
tbe best French and other etymologists to be 
unknown.” So says Dr. Chance, as a preface 
to his discussion of the word “morgue,” which 
appears in this week’s Academy. I think that 
etymologists will be obliged to allow that the 
origin of “morgue” remains unknown, even 
after they have had the advantage of reading 
Dr. Chance's interesting letter. The French 
word “morgue” is used in two senses: fl) 
It means a haughty look; (2) a public 
mortuary. Dr. Chance agrees with Scheler in 
holding that “ morgue ” in both these senses is 
the same word, and that it is a verbal substan¬ 
tive from the verb morguer, to look fixedly, 
to examine. Up to this point, no doubt, many 
will have no difficulty in going. But Dr. 
Chance proceeds to explain the origin of 
morguer, to look fixedly ; and here I think we 
must say that his account, picturesque and 
ingenious and persuasive as it is, is hardly of 
so convincing a character as to compel assent. 
Dr. Chance connects this “morguer” with 
morga, an old Provencal form of old Prov. 
manga (a nun), the feminine of old Prov. 
morgue, also mongue <Lat. monachum (a monk). 
He thinks that “ morguer” meant originally 
to do or behave as a nun, then to have a grave, 
severe, proud, and haughty look, and then to 
examine intently. Hence would be formed the 


substantive “morgue” (un air grave et 
orgueilleux), and “morgue” (l’endroit oil l’on 
examine les corps morts). This is all very 
pretty, but does it rest on any solid basis ? Is 
there any evidence for an old Provencal verb, 
derived from morga (a nun), with the meaning 
to do or behave as a nun ? Is it probable that 
a verb derived from an extremely rare form of 
a Provencal word should have so spread over 
the north of France as to have formed a deriva¬ 
tive ( morgue ) in the Norman patois ? Before 
we can accept Dr. Chance's etymology of 
“ morgue ” from old Provencal morga (a nun), 
we must have more evidence than Dr. Chance 
hae brought forward. 

There.is a good deal of extremely hazardous 
etymologising in Dr. Chance's very long and 
vory crowded letter, but there would be no 
room in your columns to discuss all the doubt¬ 
ful points. Perhaps I may be allowed to make 
one or two observations on a few of the details 
which form parts of your correspondent’s 
argument. 

1. Speaking of the change of monga into 
morga, Dr. Chance supposes that he finds 
analogies in coffre > cophinum and ordre > 
ordinem ; but these instanoes are not to the 
point, as the cases are not exactly analogous: an 
mtervocal dental n in an unstressed syllable is 
a very different thing from a guttural n pre¬ 
ceded by a nasalised o in a stressed one. I think 
I can give a precisely analogous instance: the 
word chanoine > canonicum has the same French 
termination as moine > monachum. O.F. 
moine is to Prov. mongue > morgue as O.F. 
chanoine is to Prov. catwngue > canorgue. 
With this last southern French form we may 
compare the ecclesiastical Latin terms in 
Duoange— canorgare (in canonicum suscipere) 
and canorgatio, words occurring in wills leaving 
money to tbe chapter of the cathedral church of 
Ntmes. 

2. There is a very common Provencal word 
mourre, of which Avril gives the following 
account: “ Mourre, museau, groin, visage, 
nazeau ; il se dit des animaux ; on le dit par 
mepris de la bouche et du visage de rhomme.’ 
It will scarcely be credited that Dr. Chance is 
not indisposed to believe that this word mourre, 
with its low animal associations, is the game 
word as nvtrgue, eventually derived (as be 
supposes) from Lat. mnnachus ! Anyone who 
knows anything about French phonology will 
at once see that to derive mourre from morgue 
is an impossibility. In French, neither rc nor rg 
medial and pre-vocalic can become rr. It is not 
to the point to appeal to English analogies, such 
as O.E. morgen > Eng. morrow, O.E. largian 
> Eng. borrow, for English and French differ 
greatly in their laws of phonetic development; 
and besides, Dr. Chance has left out of account 
the Middle English stage rw, so that the com¬ 
parison is utterly misleading. 

3. Dr. Chance proposes an astonishing 
etymology for morgeline (the pimpernel). _lt 
will hardly be believed that he explains 
morgeline as a double diminutive of morge = 
morgue, “ just as Jacque has given Jacqueline ”I 
The French word morgeline is rendered by 
Cotgrave “ c/i/c/.weed, Sen-bit.” Gerard) 
(p. 617) has “ Morsus Gallinae, hen’s hit . . • 
in French Morsgelin and Morgeline." This, the 
historical etymology, is to be found in Diez, 
Brachet, and Scheler. See also Alphita, ed. 
Mowat (1887, pp. 119, 196), and Binonoma 
Barthulomei, ed. Mowat (1882, p. 25). Com¬ 
pare It. mordigallina (ehickweed). 

A. L. Mayhew. 


“ANGLICI CAUDATI.” 

Sydenham Hill: Feb. 4, 1991. 

Mr. Toynbee writes as if in recent times this 
question had never been mooted. But this is 
not so. The matter has been discussed a good 
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deal during the last thirty or forty years. See 
Notts and Queries, 1st S. xi. 122, 252; 2nd S. 
iii. 473; v. 179, 306; xii. 100, 274; 7th S. vi. 
328, 347, 433,493; vii. 132, 212, 349, 433; 
viii. 36, 355, though in some of these notes the 
tails of other men than Englishmen are dealt 
with. I myself contributed one of these notes, 
viz., 7th S. vii. 349 ; and in it, after reviewing 
the more important of the previous notes, I 
suggest that the tail which the English are 
accused of wearing was at the first instance 
rather a moral tail than a physical tail. At 
any rate, it is a moral tail which is attributed 
to them by Jacques de Vitry (died 1244), and 
by Matthew de Paris (died 1259), in the 
passages referred to by Mr. Toynbee as quoted 
by Ducange, and also given by me at length 
in my note. Fuller too, as quoted in one of 
the above notes, tells us that the Comte 
D’Artois in 1250 called William Longsword, 
“Coward, Dastard, English tail” ; "while in 
the old “ Bomance of Biohard Cceur de Lion ” 
(ed. Weber, ii. 83) the Emperor of Cyprus calls 
Bichard’s messengers “ taylards,” and the king 
himself a “tayled king.” In both these 
instances, the tail is again moral. Tay lord has, 
of course, precisely the same meaning as the 
Italian Codardo (our “coward”), viz., a man 
with a long or big tail, or who, like a wild 
rabbit, puts it so much in evidence as to strike 
the spectator. 

My notion is, therefore, that, perhaps in 
consequence of the easy conquest of England 
by the Normans, the English were very early 
looked upon as deficient in valour, and that, 
if the special epithet of caudatus was bestowed 
upon them, it was because in addition there 
was a tradition that some of them, especially 
the Kentish men, really had tails. Later on, 
when their valour had become well known and 
recognised, the tail ceased to be a moral one, 
and was talked of only as a physical tail. 
At any rate, with the exception of the one 
passage quoted by Mr. Toynbee from Wace 
(died 1184), three out of the four moral tail 
passages quoted by me are older than the 
physical tail passages quoted by Mr. Toynbee. 

Otherwise, we must believe that, without 
their valour having really been called in 
question, the English (and with them the 
Normans) were jeered at as caudati in the sense 
of cowards, because the epithet had already 
been bestowed upon the former in consequence 
of the tail which tradition had assigned to 
certain among them. In any case, Mr. Toynbee 
has done wrong in saying nothing whatever 
about the moral tail. F. Chance. 


“ A VISIT TO JAVA.” 

London: Feb. 11,1893. 

In the review of my Visit to Java , pub- 
lished in the Academy, February 11, Prof. 
Keane charges me with a fault, which, if it 
existed, would seriously detract from the value 
of the book. He says: 

“ The author . . . makes so little claim to 

rank as an original observer, that most of the 
descriptions of BCenery, plant life, ancient mouu- 
ments, as well as the chapters on the culture 
system, Javanese history and literature, are frankly 
taken from Wallace, Baffles, Leemans, and a few 
other standard authorities.” 

Adding: 

“None of this, which occupies about three- 
fonrths of the book, calls for special comment. . . 

Will you allow me to point out that (1) The 
chapters in which I have for convenience 
treated such subjects consecutively do not form 
three-fourths of the book, but occupy 114 out 
of 283 pages. 

(2.) In each of these chapters I have carried 
the reader down to the present day; and, 
therefore, having regard to the dates at which 


these works were severally published, it is an 
actual impossibility for me to have made use 
of such standard authors in the way suggested. 
How could Baffles, for example, who died in 
1826, provide me with material for my account 
of Baron Mackay’s speech in 1891, or for that 
of the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 ? Even 
with respect to the comparatively recent work 
of Leemans (1874), if Prof. Keane will turn to 
my chapter of the Hindu Temples, he will find 
that my account of the Boro-Boedoer temple is 
based upon the opinions of archaeologists in 
Batavia, and that I have pointed out fresh 
discoveries made since Leemans edited the 
famous compilation which bears his name. 

The sources from which I have gathered the 
fresh information which I claim to have laid 
before the public extend from a report furnished 
to the Viceroy of India by an eminent financial 
authority in Java (and printed privately), to 
the series of water-colour studies of tropical 
plant life which I made in the Buitenzorg 
gardens; from Vreede’s Catalogue (published 
only last year) to the drawings and descriptions 
of Wayang characters which I made in the 
Batavian Museum. (Why Prof. Keane should 
think it necessary for me to borrow descriptions 
of “scenery” from other travellers, when I 
have some three hundred water-colour and 
pencil sketches of my own, I fail to under¬ 
stand.) In particular, during my stay in the 
island, I had the fullest opportunities for 
gaining information placed at my disposal by 
the officials and by friends. On this subject I 
have naturally been somewhat reticent; but I 
have yet to learn that such reticence on the 
part of an author is sufficient to justify a state¬ 
ment so erroneous and misleading as that which 
I now ask you to allow me to correct. 

W. Basil Worsfold. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Sksday, Feb. 19, 11.15 a.m. Ethieal: “The Labour Fn>- 
blem,” by Mr. Tom Mann. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Through Turkestan to 
the Foot of the Pamirs,” illustrated, by Mr. Herbert 
Jones. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “Daily Life at Tan¬ 
ganyika,” by Capt. K. C. Hore. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ What is an Ethical Society,” 
by Mr. J. II. Muir head. 

Monday, Feb. 20, 5 p.m. London Institution : “ Three Views 
of the Pathos of Dickens,” illustrated with Readings, by 
Mr. C. Dickens. 

5 p.m. Hellenic: “ Recent Additions to the Par¬ 
thenon Sculptures,” by Mr. A. ZL Smith; " Some Vases,” 
by Mr. Cecil Smith. 

7.80 p.m. Bibliographical: “Incunabula,” by Mr. 
Stephen J. Aldrich. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ The Sculptures of the 
Mausoleum,” III., by Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

8pm. Victoria Institute: ‘*Life and the Physical 
Forces,” by Mr. J. W. Slater. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Nature of the Subject,” 
by Mr. Alexander 8. Shand. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Practical Measurement of Alternating Electrical Car- 
rents,” IV., by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Extra Meeting, Kopp Memorial 
Lecture, by Prof. T. E. Thorpe. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ A Journey across Tibet,” 
by Capt. H. Bower. 

Tuesday, Feb. 21. 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Functions 
of the Cerebellum,” VI., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ Observations on Mental and 
Physical Conditions of Children,” by Dr. Francis Warner. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Electrica 
Railways,” by Dr. Edward Hoplrinson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Wall - Papers and 
Stencilling,” by Mr. T. R. Spence. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ Ethnological Notes on 
the New Hebrides,” illustrated, by Lieut. Boyle T. 
Somerville; M Nicobar Pottery,” by Mr. E. H. Man. 

Wedmebday, Feb. 22, 8 p.m. Geological: “ The Microsoopio 
Structure of the Wenlock Limestone,” by Mr. Edward 
Wethered; “The Affinities (1) ef Anlhracoptera , (2) of 
Anthmcomya” by Dr. Wheelton Hind; '‘Geological 
Remarks on Certain Islands in the New Hebrides,” by 
Lieut. G. C. Frederick. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Old Age Pensions,” by 
Mr. T. Mackay. 

8,p.m. University Extension Philosophic Society: 
“ What is Philosophy,’ 1 by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

Thursday, Feb. 23, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” m., by Prof. Patrick Geddes. 

6 p.m. London Institution : Travers Lecture, “ The 
Present State of the Morocco Empire,” by Mr. Donald 
Mackenzie. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : “ The Testing of 
Alternators,” by Mr. W. M. Mordey. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 


Friday, Feb. 94,5 p.m. Physical: “ A Handy Focometer,” 
by Prof. J. D. Everett ; “ Plane and Spherioal Sound 
Waves,” by Dr. C. V. Barton; “ Motion of a Perforated 
Solid in a Fluid.” by Mr. G. H. Bryan. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, “ The 
Methods usually adopted in Devon and Cornwall for 
Dressing China-Clay and Tin-Ore,” by Mr. R. Hansford 
Worth. 

8 p.m. Ex Libris Society: Annual Meeting; Address 
by the Chairman of Council, Mr. J. R. Roberts. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Electrical Railways,” 
by Dr. John Hopkinson. 

Satubday, Feb. 25, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Bound and 
Vibrations,” II.. by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.46 p.m. Botanic; Fortnightly General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME SCANDINAVIAN BOOKS. 
Dansk Etymologisk Ordbog. Ved E. Jessen. 

(Kjobenhavn: Gyldendal.) 

Olyphes des Ilochers du Bohnstiln: la Suede. 

(Goteborg.) 

Duiuke Adelige Sigiller. Dr. Henry Petersen. 

(A. Keitzel.) 

In the Academy for 1890 (p. 596) I drew 
attention to the first part of an Etymologioai 
Dictionary of the Swedish language hy Prof. 
Fr. Tamm, of Upsala. I remarked that it was 
of tho highest importance to all English-speak¬ 
ing people. Our tongue contains so very large 
a Scandinavian element that every such word- 
hook of a Scandian dialect throws light on a 
heap of our own words. 

I have now the pleasure to announce the 
publication of Fart 1 of a Danish Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary. As Swedish is impregnated 
with German and Finnish, so is Danish—like 
English—with Saxon and Frisio, and will there¬ 
fore elucidate our words of a similar paternity. 
Dr. Jessen’s Part 2 will appear very shortly, 
and the complete work will cost only four 
Danish crowns. Eveiy word is concisely hut 
clearly treated. 

Many years ago the author made himself a 
name by several papers on the oldest Scandi¬ 
navian history. Since then he has chiefly 
cultivated phonetic and grammatical studies, 
and his Dansk Qrammatik, published last year 
(1891), is the very best yet produced in Den¬ 
mark. 

Several new parts have been added to the folio 
Ohjplies, in French and Swedish, with copies 
of the newly found figure- drawings in that 
Swedish district—a splendid help to the un¬ 
written annals of the bronze age. Baltzer’s 
last part is No. 1 of a second series. 

Many of your readers will also be glad to 
hear that Dr. H. Petersen has issued the first 
part of the Seals of the old Danish nobility 
from the middle age. The execution is admir¬ 
able, every seal full size with a sufficient text. 

George Stephens. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. Samson & Wallin, of Stockholm, 
announce the publication, on behalf of the 
Swedish Society of Anthropology and Geogra¬ 
phy, of a work on the Antiquities of the Bronze 
Age in Siberia, to he found in the Museum at 
Minusinsk, hy M. F. B. Martin. This col¬ 
lection was formed about 1874 by M. Nicolai 
Martianow, who opened many hundreds of 
tumuli on the steppes of the Upper Yenisei, in 
Western Siberia. M. Martin spent two months 
at Minusinsk in 1891, studying and photo¬ 
graphing the collection. The work will consist 
of thirty-three heliotype plates, reproducing 
no less than 900 small objects of oopper and 
bronze, together with descriptive text and an 
archaeological map. The edition is limited to 
two hundred copies, at a subscription of forty 
francs. 

At the meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute on Tuesday next, the following 
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papers will be read: “ Ethnological Notes on 
the New Hebrides,” by Lieut. Boyle T. Somer¬ 
ville, B.N., illustrated by the optical lantern; 
and “ Nioobar Pottery,” by Mr. E. H. Man. 

The last number of the Quarterly Journal of 
the Institute (Kegan Paul & Co.) contains 
communications from Prof. R. K. Douglas, 
E. F. im Thum, H. Ling Both, and S. E. 
Peal; together with anthropological miscel¬ 
lanea and notioes of books. 

Dr. John Beddoe’s Rhind Lectures on 
“The Anthropological History of Europe” 
are being continued quarterly in the Scottish 
Review (Alexander Gardner). In the number 
for October last, he dealt with Russia and the 
Balkan Peninsula; and now, in the January 
number, h6 treats of Soandinavia, Central 
Europe, and France. It is impossible not to 
feel that too vast a subject is being compressed 
into too narrow a space; and the reader must 
also lament that the conclusions do not admit 
of being expressed with more definiteness. 
But the personal opinions that the author 
expresses are always interesting. For example, 
regarding the Greeks :— 

“ Some portions of their country have been 
.colonised eu masse by Slavonians ; others, as 
Attica, by Albanians. . . . Still, the old type 

is far from being extinct, either in Europe or in 
Asia. The ideal of the sculptors was, perhaps, 
always rure ; but I have seen it, living and breath¬ 
ing and kissing my bands, in Asia Minor.” 

In a few cases only does he venture to speak 
with something like quantitative precision. In 
Bohemia, where the schools are divided into 
German, mixed, and Czech, the proportions of 
children with dark hair are respectively 718, 
1398 ; and 1793. Again, in Belgium, the 
ethnical line of demarcation is clearly drawn. 
The Flemish-speaking, as opposed to the Wal¬ 
loon-speaking, provinces uniformly have the 
most blonds, the longest or narrowest heads, the 
greatest stature, and the longest noses. The 
line of division runs duo east and west, a little 
south of Brussels, and a little north of Liege. 
For France we have the following general 
conclusions:— 

“First, a short, dark, long-headed race, which 
was aboriginal, or else came in across the Pyrenees: 
this is the Iberian or Mediterranean, and is most 
pure in Roussillon and Corsica. Second, a short, 
thickset, rather dark, and very broad-headed race, 
which streamed in from the side of the Alps and 
the Jura, and so towards Brittany and the 
Pyrenees. Third, a tall, blond, long-headed 
race, which came in from the north and north¬ 
east, and also to some extent by sea. This, 
crossing with the second, has produced the tall, 
blond, short-headed people of Lorraine, Burgundy, 
and Franche-Comte; and crossing with the first, 
to a less extent, may have helped to produce some 
unexplained phenomena in the west.” 

In the next lecture, Dr. Beddoe will come to 
Spain, Italy, and the British Isles, touching 
also upon the Basques, the Jews, and the 
Gypsies. 

The last part of the Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographic (Kegan Paul & Co), which 
completes the fifth volume of this valuable and 
handsomely illustrated periodical, contains two 
continuations: Dr. W. Svoboda’s paper upon 
the inhabitants of the Nicobar Islands, and Mr. 
J. D. E. Schmeltz’s on the Ethnography of 
Borneo. There is also a report on the recent 
French mission to the Straits of Magellan, 
from which we learn that the Fuegians are 
rapidly beooming extinct. The largest an4 
best known tribe, named Yahgan, is said to 
have numbered 1000 individuals in 1884, and 
only 300 in 1890. It is stated that theif 
language contains about30,000 words, including 
more to express the degrees of relationship than 
any European tongue; but yet they cannot 
count beyond three. 


We quote the following from the report of I 
the committee of the Museum of General and 
Local Archaeology at Cambridge, describing 
the additions in the department of ethnology: 

“ In 1891 the late Mr. H. B. Brady bequeathed to 
the museum a most interesting collection of 
weapons, implements, and ornaments, from the 
South Sea Islands. Among these may be 
mentioned some specially fine stone-headed clubs 
and hafted stone implements from New Guinea. 
To his brother, Dr. George Brady, the museum is 
much indebted for a valuable collection of objects 
of native manufacture, including a number of 
specimens collected in the South Sea Islands 
during the years 1835-1837 by the Rev. Daniel 
Wheeler. Dr. E. C. Stirling, of Trinity College, 
now resident in Adelaide, has presented a number 
of rare native Australian weapons, implements, 
and ornaments. Mr. E. H. Man has sent a collec¬ 
tion of objects manufactured in the Nicobar 
Islands, which are extremely scarce. The com¬ 
mittee have to thank Major R. 0. Temple for a very 
complete collection representing the manufactures 
of the Andaman Islands. Mr. Man has expressed 
the opinion that it will be quite impossible to make 
so complete a collection again, as the native manu¬ 
factures are fast dying out. The same generous 
donor has also lately sent a number of interesting 
ohj ects of metal and earthenware from Burma; and 
a series of models of the fishing implements used 
hy the natives of that country. Some specimens 
from the Sandwich Islands and other Polynesian 
localities were brought by the curator with money 
subscribed to the Accessions Fund. Some of these 
are of peculiar value and interest, having been 
collected during Dr. Bennett’s whaling voyage in 
the yean 1833-36.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. R. Yirohow, of Berlin, will deliver 
the Croonian lecture before the Royal Society 
on March 16, his subject being “ The Position 
of Pathology among the Biological Soienoes.” 

An extra meeting of the Chemical Society 
will be held on Monday next, when the Kopp 
Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Prof. 
T. E. Thorpe. 

The evening discourse next Friday at the 
Royal Institution will be on “ Electrical Rail¬ 
ways,” by Dr. John Hopkinson, whose paper 
on the same subject comes on for discussion at 
the Tuesday meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Micro¬ 
scopical Society, held last month, Mr. A. D. 
Michael was elected president for the current 
year, in succession to Dr. B. Braithwaite. The 
address of the retiring president was devoted 
to the development of mosses and sphagnums, 
illustrated with drawings and slides under 
microscopes. 

Sir Charles A. Elliott, as president of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, has announced his 
intention of founding a prize for the encourage¬ 
ment of original research in the physical and 
natural sciences. It will take the form of a 
gold medal, to be awarded at the annual 
meeting of the Society for the best work in a 
selected branch of scienoe done by a native of 
India. 

/ At a recent meeting of the Academia dos 
Sciences, M. Berthelot made a communication 
i about some objects of copper, discovered by M. 
Sarzec in the course of his excavations in 
Chaldaea. The analysis of these confirmed M. 
Berthelot’s views as to the existence of an age 
during which pure copper was used instead of 
bronze, the latter being introduced after the 
rise of commerce in tin. A fragment of a small 
votive figure, found among the foundations of 
an edifice more ancient than the reign of 
King Ur-nina, was assayed for copper and 
chlorine by means of nitric acid. It contained 
neither bismuth, tin, antimony, zinc, nor 
magnesium - only traces of lead, arsenic, and 
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sulphur; and 77'7 per cent, of copper, the 
bulk of the rest consisting of alkaline earthy 
carbonates and silica. Its composition re¬ 
sembles that of the statuette of the Chaldaean 
KingGudea, and also that of the soeptre of the 
Egyptian King, Pepi I., of the Vlth Dynasty, 
showing that in those early times tin was not 
known in the two most ancient homes of 
civilisation. 

In connexion with Prof. Strong’s paper on 
the Cat, in the Academy of January 28, we 
quote tiie following note on “The Cat in 
Tibetan Folk-lore,” contributed by Mr. L. A. 
Waddell to the December number of the Indian 
Antiquary :— 

“ The cat is treated by Tibetans with the most 
marked attention and forbearance. Even when it 
spills milk, breaks or destroys any valuable object, 
or kills some pet bird, it is never whipped or 
beaten in any way, but merely chidden and driven 
away by the voice ; while were a dog or a child to 
commit these offences, they would be soundly 
thrashed. 

“ Such very mild and considerate treatment 
might lead one to supposo that the cat is esteemed 
holy. But such is not the case. It is, indeed, 
regarded as a useful animal, to the extent that it 
contributes to the preservation of sacred pictures, 
robes, books, sacrificial food, and the like, by 
killing the rats and mice which consume and 
destroy these. But otherwise the cat is con¬ 
sidered the most sinful being on earth, on account 
of its constant desire for taking life, even when 

f orged with food, and its torture of its victims, 
ts mild treatment is due to the belief that 
whoever causes the death of a cat, whether acci¬ 
dentally or otherwise, will have the sins of the cat 
transferred to his shoulders. And so great is the 
burden of its sins that, even were one sir (2 lbs.) of 
butter for each hair on the cat’s body offered in 
feeding the temple lamps before Buddha’s image, 
the crime would not be expiated.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Barth, the well-known writer on Indian 
subjects, has been elected a member of the 
Acad£mie des Inscriptions, in the room of the 
late Simeon Luce. 

B [Prof Hugo Schuchardt, of Gratz, is about 
to print in the Transactions of the Imperial 
Academy of Vienna, a study of the Basque 
verb, entitled “Baskische Studien I. Ueber 
die Entstehung der Bezugsforrnen des baskischen 
Zeitwortes.” 

Mr. Edward Spencer Dodgson has re¬ 
printed from the Revue des Bibliothequcs for 
December last, a second part of his supple¬ 
ment to Prof. Vinson’s Essai d’une Biblio- 
graphie de la langue Basque. It consists : first, 
of a list of works whioh have appeared 
since the publication of the Essai ; next, of 
omitted editions, mostly of small devotional 
works; thirdly, of works omitted, few of which 
are of any importance; and lastly of additional 
notes, some of which are valuable. All these 
will be of great service for a second edition of 
Prof. Vinson’s Essai ; but they do not affect 
its position as by far the best and most useful 
bibliography of the Basque language. 

The Classical Review for February (David 
Nutt), whioh is a double number, contains 
almost too much matter for a single sitting. 
We have noticed elsewhere what is to us the 
most interesting thing—the obituary of Prof. 
Hort. In this connexion, we may mention 
what we believe to be the first utterance from 
Oxford upon the Gospel according to Peter. 
Mr. E. N. Bennett contests the view, which 
has found too ready acceptance, that the author 
has borrowed from the four Canonical Gospels. 
The French scholar, M. Lods—who has written 
on the Book of Enoch as well as on the two 
fragments associated with Peter’s name—even 
goes so far as to maintain that the author did 
not have before him the Fourth Gospel at all, 
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Mr. J. W. Headlam, writing about the torture 
of slaves under Athenian law, argues that 
the tit Biutwop was not intended as 

a method of eliciting the truth, but as a 
form of religious ordeal, which put an end to 
all further proceedings. Mr. J. C. Jones, of 
the University of Missouri, brings forward some 
evidence from Umbrian and Gothic with regard 
to the pronunciation of Latin c, v, and s. 
Prof. £. A. Sonnenschein writes about the 
prospective subjunctive, concluding that the 
subjunctive is used as a future-equivalent, 
wherever reference to the future is clear from 
the context. Mr. H. Richards begins some 
critical notes on the Republic of Plato; and 
another Oxford man, Mr. J. Solomon, con¬ 
tributes notes on the Nicomachean Ethics. Mr. 
G. Dunn, of Edinburgh, expounds a novel 
theory of the epitritic rhythm, with musical 
illustrations. Prof. Deeper sends from 
Melbourne a long list of notes on Liddell & 
Scott’s Lexicon, and Prof. Cook Wilson con¬ 
cludes his criticism of one of the pseudo-Aris¬ 
totelian treatises edited by Apelt. Of the 
reviews we must be content to notice only a 
few. Mr. Fumeaux's edition of the Annals 
receives double attention—from the historical 
and from the textual point of view. Prof. 
Tyrrell, in noticing Mr. Grant Allen’s version 
of the Attis, explains his own view of the 
galliambic metre, and sends a translation in 
that metre of a passage from Tennyson’s 
“ Oenone.” Mr. A. Tilley criticises Mr. Baring 
Gould’s “ Tragedy of the Caesars,” mainly 
from the standpoint of portraiture. Mr. A. C. 
Headlam is very severe upon Prof. Harnack’s 
method in drawing from Justin Martyr an 
argument in favour of his theory that, in 
the early days of the Church, water was 
habitually used for the sacrament instead of 
wine. Under Archaeology, Prof. Ridgeway and 
Mr. Warwick Wroth discuss with one another 
the meaning of Greek coin-types; and Mr. 
C. A. Hutton supplies a few more fragmentary 
inscriptions from the pottery from Naukratis 
in the British Museum. 


FINE ART. 

THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 

The present exhibition of the Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts maintains that comprehensive 
and eclectic character which has marked most 
of the previous displays of the body. 

A few interesting examples of the art of the 
past have been included ; and chief among these 
is Turner’s ‘‘Modem Italy,” a rich and admir¬ 
able example of his later maimer, remarkable 
for its wonderful rendering of extent and space, 
for its exquisite change and play of subtly 
divided colour, and for its skilful suggestion of 
the infinite detail of nature. Among the other 
old English masters, Gainsborough is repre¬ 
sented by a largely touched landscape, very 
broad and restful in its massing of light and 
shade, and by a bust portrait, apparently a 
quite authentic example of the artist, but of no 
especial charm; while by Crome is a large 
rendering of great masses of low-toned foliage 
shading quiet water. The specimen of Rossetti, 
“ Mnemosyne,” is a singularly unfortunate one, 
being thoroughly typical of the most decadent 
phase of his later art; and by Cecil Lawson we 
have a pleasantly rich and glowing little 
subject, a view from “Don Saltero’s Walk, 
Old Chelsea.” Among the works by deceased 
foreign masters that are shown, is a fine 
example of Corot, “Cloches des St. Nicolas, 
pres Arras,” crisper in execution than most of 
that master’s works, and with less of perfect 
quietude, and greater suggestion of the motion 
of nature, which has seldom been an artistic 
motif with this painter. Meissonnier is another 
of the deceased foreign painters who figure on 


the walls, being represented by a pleasant and 
freely touched oil-sketch of a couple of cavaliers 
on a road that winds through a ruddy autumn 
landscape. 

The contributions of living English painters 
are this year comparatively unimportant, the 
finest being a beautiful moonlight Nocturne by 
Mr. Whistler, eminently satisfying in composi¬ 
tion—in the unerring placing of its masses, full 
of the most delicate gradation in all its forms, 
and very telling in the touches of pale yellow 
and the one flash of positive red that give 
definition and substance to the whole of the 
shadowy scene. 

A few good pictures by living continental 
artists appear upon the walls, by far the finest 
being “The Foundling,” by M. Matthew 
Maris, a work much higher and clearer in tone, 
and with more of definition, than is usual with 
the painter. It shows a child, with pale blonde 
hair and clear pallid skin, clad in blue and 
white, lying on the ground—with two ruddy 
and yellow butterflies hovering over her—star¬ 
ing out upon us with a singular look of 
placidity in her wide-opened eyes of subdued 
blue-grey. Mme. Bonner, too, sends a couple 
of cat-pictures, one of them, “ Un Bout de 
Toilette,” a work on a somewhat unusually im¬ 
portant scale. 

Among the more talented of the Glasgow 
painters, Mr. E. A. Walton is represented by a 
charming pastel, and by a careful low-toned 
portrait of a seated lady, “ Miss Arbuckle,” 
Mr. James Guthrie shows a single contribution, 
a forcible half-length of Major Richard James 
Hotchkiss. Mr. Lavery, in his “ Mrs. Burrell,” 
portrays very pleasantly a smiling lady, with 
the shade and sunshine of a forest dappling 
her cheeks and dress; and Mr. George Henry 
has a clever, if not specially pleasing, full- 
length of a young lady clad in a 
fashionable costume of brown and black. Mr. 
E. A. Homell sends two little pictures, attrac¬ 
tive, as his work always is, as rich studies of 
colour, but hardly touching the point of 
excellence which he has attained in some former 
exhibits, or even in the large subject now in¬ 
cluded in the exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

The portraiture of Sir George Reid, always 
masterly, always unerring in its seizure of 
the characteristics of a sitter, appears in his 
powerful half-length of Prof. Gairaner, a pre¬ 
sentation work, and in his hardly less able bust 

S rtrait of “John Duncan, Esq.” Mr. W. 

cTaggart’s art, fresh, breezy, and unlaboured, 
is seen in his “ Bathers,” one of the most 
delightful of his works, painted so long ago as 
1874 ; and Mr. Lawton Wingate is at his best 
as a landscapist—and his best is very great—in 
“ Clouds ” careering over a stretch of grassy 
spring landscape, a picture full of a keen 
purity of tone and colouring. Mr. J. R. Reid 
sends two of his firmly handled, forcibly 
coloured, coast subjects. The better moments 
of Mr. Pettie’s art appear in his brilliant and 
vivid portrait of “ Auguste Manns, Esq.; ’’ his 
less fortunate moods are reflected in tbe stiff, 
forced, and over-emphatic figure of “ The 
Ultimatum.” From Mr. James Paterson we 
have some refined and thoughtful landscape 
work in “Spring’s Delay,” and in “At the 
Organ " he has painted a well-composed and 
telling figure-subject. 

The water-colour department of the ex¬ 
hibition does not contain much of importance, 
with the exception of two capital studies of 
tigers’ heads by Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. J. T. 
Ross’s richly coloured “Turkish Bath,” Miss 
C. Ross’s full-length female “ Portrait,” some 
excellent landscape work by Mr. R. B. Nisbet, 
and several good studies of heads by Mr. H. 
W. Kerr. The display of sculpture is a 
varied and rather remarkable one for a Scottish 
exhibition, including, among its better con¬ 
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tents, examples of Macgillivray, Birnie Rhind, 
Onslow Ford, Harry Bates, Paul Newman, 
Ringel, Lucchesi, and Gascombe John. _ It 
seems curious that a committee, with sufficient 
knowledge of sculpture to bring together a 
collection of so high a class, should have dis¬ 
figured their display by admitting such a 
grotesque and ludicrous failure as the knock- 
kneed “ Surprise,” by Mr. A. M‘. F. Shannan. 

Special attention has this year been devoted 
to the-displayof architectural drawings, which, 
to the number of about a hundred works, fill an 
entire gallery. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Dahabijreh later, Assuan : Jan. 29, ISM. 
On my way from Luxor to Assuan I spent 
a few days at El-Kab, where Mr. Tylor is 
continuing his work at the tombs which he 
began last year. This year he has a companion 
with him, Mr. Somers Clarke ; and I found the 
two Englishmen occupied in clearing out the 
two Vlth Dynasty tombs at Kom el-AAmar, of 
which I gave an account in the Academy last 
April (p. 333). Kom el-A/imar is the modem 
representative of Hierakonpolia on the western 
bank of the Nile, opposite El-Kab. Before I 
left the place, the smaller of the two tombs was 
completely excavated, the larger one partially 
so; and the paintings and inscriptions which 
have been thus brought to light prove to be 
both curious and important. The king whose 
name appears in the tombs is Pepi I.; and it 
would therefore seem that one of tho black 
granite statues obtained by the Boulak Museum 
in 1887, and described by M. Daressy 
in tho Recueil de Travaux relatifs d 
la Philoloyie et a I’Archeologie egyptiennes 
et assyriennes (x. 3, 4, p. 139), must have 
come from them. While the exoavations 
were going on, I paid another visit to the 
tombs in the cliff westward of the Kom, and 
found some inscriptions in them which I had 
not previously noticed. Among them, in a 
tomb which was constructed in the reign of 
Thothmes III., I came across a long but 
mutilated text, which is dated in the reign of 
Ramses XIII. (or XII.), the last king of the 
XXth Dynasty. The king is entitled—“The 
good god, the lord of the two worlds, the 
beloved of Akhem, the hawk-god of Nekhen 
[the Egyptian name of Hierakonpolis], the 
giver of life, like tho Sun, for ever.” It was in 
one of these cliff tombs that, several years ago, 
I discovered a stele of the reign of Thothmes I., 
which I afterwards published in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

I have also added to my collection of inscrip¬ 
tions from the rocks of El-Hosh (orEl-Hoshan, 
as it is also called) to the north of Silsilis. 
This year I have found among them a few texts 
which go back to the age of the Vlth Dynasty, 
as well as a graffito which gives the Egyptian 
name of El-Hosh. The Greek inscriptions 
discovered in the quarries north of El-Hosh by 
Mr. Harris, and subsequently published by 
Prof. Eisenlohr (in the Xeitschrift fiir iigyptische 
Sprache, 1885, p. 3(5) and Prof. Petrie ( A Season 
in Egypt, 1887, pi. xvii.), had informed us that 
in the Roman period El-Hosh was known as 
“ The Anchorage ” ('O Sppos) ; I now find that 
the Greek term is only a translation of the 
Egyptian name Per-Menna. 

Here, at Elephantine, numbers of demotic 
ostraka aro being found. They take the place 
of the Greek ostraka for which tho ruins of the 
old city were so long famous, but of which no 
more have been met with for the last three or 
four years. At Karnak, however, the supply 
of ostraka seems inexhaustible, and I have 
again added largely to my collection of them. 
Among those I have purchased this year is one 
which gives “a list of the donkey-boys” 
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(Arfyoj r ar orri\iTuv) at Karnak at the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, the list having 
doubtless been drawn up for the purpose of 
taxation. The spelling of the Greek words is 
sometimes ecoentric; thus on one ostrakon 
f/uiav is twice written rmovm, and the same 
writer (who tells us how much wheat, barley, 
and castor-oil were taken by the Government 
oil behalf of the Epistrategos Soros in the 
sixteenth year of Tiberius) also gives us 
Stuucoaaiat tticatrrt. In the ostraka of the 
Ptolemaic period axvffwv] often takes 

the place of ixilpov yinoi, from which I infer 
that ncoioy represents some Egyptian measure 
which was the equivalent of a “load.” 

Greek ostraka are also being disinterred at 
Medinet Habu. One of those which I have 
procured from that locality is dated in “ the 
4th indiction,” but otherwise is similar in 
form to the tax-gatherers’ receipts of earlier 
date found at Karnak and elsewhere. 

The new head of the Egyptian department of 
Antiquities, M. de Morgan, is indefatigable. 
Already during the few months that he has 
been in the country, he has done more than 
was accomplished by his predecessor through¬ 
out the long period of his administration. 
Not only have forty-six new rooms been opened 
at the Gizeh Museum, filled with treasures which 
have hitherto been buried in the magazines 
of the establishment, but a Catalogue of the 
chief monuments belonging to the museum has 
just been published, together with a plan of 
the building. The Catalogue has been com¬ 
piled by M. Virey, and will he a great boon 
to travellers. Excavations, moreover, have 
been carried on at Memphis and Saqqarah, 
"which have resulted in the discovery of some 
interesting monuments; and M, Daressy is now 
employed in thoroughly clearing out the temple 
of Luxor, after which it will be protected from 
injury by a wall. Mr. de Morgan himself is at 
present moored at Sehel in his dahabiyeh, 
together with M. Virey and the members of 
the French Archaeological School, who are 
busy copying and numbering the rock 
inscriptions between Assuan and Philae. At 
the same time excavations are being conducted 
at_ the Grenfell tombs, and 150 workmen are 
being employed in clearing the western face of 
the Ptolemaic temple at Korn Ombo. A rock 
inscription among the quarries south of Assuan 
has further led to the discovery of a colossal 
statue eight metres in height. At last the 
monuments of Egypt are in good hands. 

There is a misprint in my last letter 
(Academy, p. 40). The name of “ Addu- 
ithe ” should be “Addu-itlu.” 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The new Grafton Galleries will open on Monday 
their first exhibition of paintings and sculpture, 
in which, it is understood, the work of foreign 
artists will hold a conspicuous place. The 
other exhibitions for next week are: a collec¬ 
tion of “Pictures of Fisher Life,” by Mr. 
Walter Langley, at the Fine Art Society’s; 
and two series at the Japanese Gallery— 
“London,” in water-colours, by Miss Rose 
Barton; and “ Dordrecht,” in oils, by Mr. 
G. C. Haite. 

Hebe Fbiedbich Beuckmann, the well- 
known art publisher of Munich, has issued the 
prospectus of a work on the Renaissance 
Sculpture of Tuscany, on the same plan and 
scale as Brunn’s Monuments of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. The editor chosen is Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, of the Royal Museum of Berlin, where 
he is keeper not only of the pictures, but also 
of the mediaeval sculpture, which is specially 
rich in examples of the della Robbia and other 
Florentines. The object is to reproduce on a large! 


scale, for the purpose of study and comparison, 
all the most important Renaissance monu¬ 
ments, whether of artistic or historical interest, 
especially those in public and private collec¬ 
tions outside Italy. The more eminent masters 
wDl be represented as completely as possible, 
while room will be found for a selection of the 
works of their pupils, arranged in groups. Dr. 
Bode will write a short sketch of each sculptor, 
with the special aim of indicating common 
characteristics and identifying unknown works. 
The mode of publication will be in about 
seventy parts, each containing five plates 
imperial folio, to be issued at intervals of three 
weeks. In England, subscriptions at £1 a 
part will be received by Messrs. Asher & Co., 
Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer and Miss Rose 
Barton have been elected members of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Tjte second annual meeting of the Ex Libris 
Society will be held on Friday next. February 
24, at 8 p.m., at St. Martin’s Town-hall, 
Trafalgar-square. The chairman of the council, 
Mr. James Roberts Brown, will deliver an 
address; and there will also be a loan exhibition 
of book-plates and heraldic curiosities. 

The second meeting of the Hellenic Society 
for the current session will take place at 22, 
Albemarle-street on Monday next, February 
20, at 5 p.m. The papers to be read are— 
“Recent Additions to the Parthenon Sculp¬ 
tures,” by Mr. A. H. Smith; and “ Notes cn 
Some Vases,” by Mr. Cecil Smith.” 

Messrs. Boussod. Valadon & Co., of the 
Goupil Galleries, will remove next week from 
their well-known house in New Bond-street to 
5, Regent-street and 10, Charles-strcot, St. 
James’s. 

On Thursday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
a collection of antiquities formed by the late 
M. 8. D’Ehrenhoff, while Swedish minister at 
Constantinople. It includes marbles, terra¬ 
cottas, bronzes, gold ornaments, stone imple¬ 
ments, &c., most of which were found in Asia 
Minor. Later in the same day, they will sell 
another property, consisting of devotional ob¬ 
jects of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, such as reliquaries, votive medallions, 
enamelled pendants, &c. 

It is not often that original copperplates 
engraved by Rowlandson and others of the 
old school of humourists come into the market. 
We hear, however, that a large parcel—which 
has probably been lying by for generations— 
is at the present moment for disposal. 

We are asked to state that the limit of 
age for candidates for the British Institution 
scholarships has been raised to twenty-five 
years. 

A singularly interesting collection of 
nearly fifty bronzes by the best of the living 
and recently deceased sculptors of France and 
Belgium has been brought together in the 
rooms of the Society des Beaux Arts at Glasgow. 
Twenty-two examples of Barye are shown, 
consisting mainly of his animal pieces, 
so thorough in their modelling, so full of 
energy in their action, but including also his ' 
fine statuette of Napoleon I. Rodin is repre¬ 
sented by his “St. John the Baptist,” his 
“Mere avec son enfant,” and three other 
striking examples. A series of six works 
represent Vanderstappen, including a half- 
size version in bronze of the statue of William 
the Silent, erected in marble at Brussels, a 
noble example of monumental sculpture; his 
mysterious and fascinating “St. George and 
the Sphinx,” and his well-posed “Gleaner”; 
while, by Meunier, are five of his freely 
modelled peasant figures and other character¬ 


istic subjects. Works by two English sculptors, 
Sir Frederic Leighton and Mr. Thomycroft, 
figure in the exhibition ; and three fine works 
by Mr. Pittendrich Macgillivray, one of the 
younger and certainly the most talented of the 
Scottish sculptors, to whom the erection of the 
Burns statue at Irvine has just been entrusted. 
It is seldom that a provincial public enjoys 
the opportunity of examining so representative 
a collection of the best recent sculpture. 


THE STAGE. 

tenn^son’s “becket.” 

Thebe were few who expected that Lord 
Tennyson’s “ Becket ” would be, upon the 
Lyceum or any other stage, the success that 
it has proved to be. Not only the first 
night audience, but the audiences that have 
followed it, and especially, as we are able 
to testify, the large and very representative 
audience of last Saturday night, have shown 
the keenest satisfaction in the piece and the 
performance. “ Becket ” is one of the most 
distinct of the Lyceum successes; and, with¬ 
out taking a share in any “ conspiracy of 
compliment,” we may say safely that it is 
a great personal success for Mr. Irving. 

Late though it was in life that Tennyson 
addressed himself to statedly dramatic com¬ 
position—to composition, that is, in which 
action is involved, as well as the conception 
and expression of sentiments other than 
your own—there can be little doubt hut 
that he had some time and opportunity to 
profit by experience, whereby a chance is 
given for the succes (Penthousiasme to take 
the place of the succes destine. “ Becket,” 
even as Tennyson wrote it, was more effec¬ 
tive than either “ Queen Mary ” or “ The 
Cup.” Yet, played quite as he wrote it, 
it would have seemed upon the stage diffuse 
and lacking concentration. TJye theatre has 
its own conditions. As an acting play, 
“Becket” has gained extremely by the 
abridgment to which Mr. Irving, in the 
right exercise of his discretion, has sub¬ 
jected it. In the study—whether in the 
present form or in the earlier and longer— 
it would be absurd to claim for it the 
highest literary distinction or anything 
approaching the greatest vitality. As a 
whole, “Becket” is scarcely an inspired 
utterance; yet it has fine scenes, fine pas¬ 
sages, and, of course, from beginning to 
end, scholarly and delicate treatment. The 
language, if not often exalted, has generally 
the merit of directness and simplicity, and, 
at need, it does acquire elevation. Briefly, 
the piece is of a literary quality that is rare 
at any English theatre; and, in its presen¬ 
tation of famous characters of civil and 
ecclesiastical history, and of one character 
which imagination endows with the charm 
of romance, it makes a strong bid for popu¬ 
larity : it has the greatest chance of pleasing 
largely. 

For all that, I cannot pretend that 
“ Beckot ” would be as successful as it is, 
were it deprived of the advantages which 
representation at the Lyceum secures. Mr. 
Irving’s “casts” have not, perhaps, always 
been the very strongest that could be ob¬ 
tained; but lately, as it seems to many 
people, they have obtained a singular com¬ 
pleteness. The Theatre Fran^ais, with its 
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boasted perfections—its perfections boasted 
of most loudly among ns by those who 
thereby pose as the most difficult and the 
most instructed—would never (not even 
when its days were really “ palmy”) have 
been able to cast such a play as “ Becket ” 
better than it is now cast at the Lyceum. 
For, not to speak for the moment of the two 
or three principal characters, there are quite 
small puts at the Lyceum filled by per¬ 
formers of rare merit and acceptability— 
people whose “ spirits shine in them.” For 
instance, you have Mr. Howe, that veteran 
of engaging presence, rich voice, and ever 
judicious and appropriate action, heard for 
a few moments in the tiny part of the 
Pope’s Almoner; and, again, you have one 
scene, one very short scene, presented quite 
memorably by that genuine and discreet 
actress of comedy, Miss Kate Phillips. 
Nor can it be said that the rales of John of 
Salisbury, of Herbert of Bosham, and of 
Roger, Archbishop of York, are anything 
but small; yet now admirably are we 
allowed to see them interpreted by Mr. 
Bishop, Mr. Haviland, and Mr. Beaumont! 
Passing to tho really important, or, I should 
rather say, the really lengthy rdles — the 
rales of the characters more in evidence — 
we have Mr. Terriss, with his handsome 
and manly presence, his bluff and decisive 
ways, showing himself to great advantage 
as the King. We have Miss Genevieve 
Ward realising the ideal of Eleanor— 
handsome, and almost fascinating, bitter, 
revengeful, cruel, and unwomanly, since 
horribly jealous; the relentless and untamed 
woman of the Dark Ages—that long night¬ 
mare of the moyen dye, is it not M. Renan 
who calls it ? The handsome and wily 
savagery of the creature is brought before 
us by Miss Ward. And now for the two 
most important of the performers—for 
Rosamund and Becket, as the invention of 
Lord Tennyson has coupled them together. 
They are Miss Terry and Mr. Irving. 
Graceful, winning, and tender, these are 
the words that come to one most quickly 
to egress all that Miss Ellen Terry is—her 
familiar self in fine—in the part of Rosa¬ 
mund. A for great variety than Miss Terry 
can claim belongs to Mr. Irving, in the 
first place, as a man, and, in the second, 
because he is Mr. Irving. In Becket 
he has added another and a quite new 
portrait to that accumulating group of 
subtle, vigorous, distinguished ecclesiastics 
whom, with the pencil of his own art, he 
has drawn in a fashion worthy almost of 
Holbein. Becket is a most finished picture. 
His bravery and fidelity—faithful first to 
the secular arm, faithful then to the spiritual 
—his obstinacy even, his occasional tender¬ 
ness, his firmness and his piety—all these 
qualities or characteristics by the most 
refined methods Mr. Irving contrives to 
express. No performance of his has ever 
been more dignified, more expressive, yet 
more wisely restrained. Among his recent 
successes this is certainly one of the most 
conspicuous. As actor, he does his large 
part towards making the play not only 
acceptable, but thoroughly enjoyable. As 
manager, he bestows upon it such further 
advantage as a piece may gain when the 
resources of the Lyceum treasury and of 


the Lyceum good taste are lavished upon 
its production. Things greater in them¬ 
selves—greater as poetio productions—have 
of course been seen, but seldom anything 
more creditable. Seldom has somewhat 
limited literary material been applied to 
better effect. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


“ THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA ” 
AT OXFORD. 

Having produced with success in past 
years “ Twelfth Night,” “ Julius Caesar,” and 
“ King John,” the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society did well to turn again to Shakspere; 
but surely it wore possible to choose a play 
more sympathetic and of greater interest than 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” The 
performance, however, all things considered, 
was surprisingly successful, the play being pro¬ 
duced in a way that reflects the greatest credit 
both on the society and the new theatre. 
Scenery, grouping, and costumes were, with one 
or two exceptions, entirely creditable; and some 
of the actors, bearing in mind that they 
were amateurs, can hardly be too highly com¬ 
mended. Mr. H. T. Whitaker, of Christ 
Church, the secretary of the society, made an 
excellent Valentino, delivering his lines clearly 
and with appropriate gesture and emphasis. 
The character of Proteus was sustained by 
Mr. E. H. Browne, of Balliol, whose concep¬ 
tion was good, but whose delivery was marred 
by am obvious sense of the unsympathetic 
nature of the part. Mr. A. J. N. Booker, of 
Christ Church, spoke much too rapidly as the 
Duke; and the Thurio of Mr. T. A. Vans Best, 
of, Magdalen, was somewhat melodramatic. 
As Launce, Mr. A. Ponsonby, of Balliol, was 
an entire success, thoroughly deserving of the 
applause which his performance won. The 
character was well thought out and well sus¬ 
tained ; and he received no little support from 
the excellent behaviour of dog Crab, to whose 
intelligent antics was partly due, no doubt, the 
success of the play. Indeed, the dog is so 
good a comedian that one is inclined to 
credit the rumour that the choice of “ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona ” was no little due 
to a desire to give him an opportunity to dis¬ 
play his qualities. Mr. A. Bonnin, of Trinity, 
was fairly successful as Speed, but he treated 
the character in too burlesque a vein. To the 
ladies who sustained the feminine characters, 
much praise is due. Mrs. Charles Sim made a 
sympathetic and interesting Julia, Mrs. Herbert 
Morris acted with discretion as Silvia, and 
Miss Farmer fulfilled the small part of Lucetta. 
A blot on the production was the appearance and 
behaviour of the Outlaws, who were awkward 
in the extreme, and had the look of the robbers 
in “ The Babes in the Wood.” But, on the 
whole, Mr. Alan Mackinnon, of Trinity, can be 
congratulated on his arrangement of the play ; 
and we must not forget to praise Mr. H. J. 
Rowlands, of Exeter, for his singing in 
Schubert’s rendering of “ Who is Sylvia? ” 

G. R. 


[STAGE NOTES. 

It is understood that Mr. Charrington and 
Miss Janet Achurch will be the new “ actor- 
managers ” of the Royal Theatre, which they 
will open probably on Saturday, March 4, with 
a new play, entitled “Alexandra,” adapted 
from the German. About three weeks later 
they will produce a piece by Mr. Brandon 
Thomas; while at certain Saturday matinees 
the devotees of Ibsen will be considered, by the 
repetition of that particular play in which 


Miss Achurch’s success has long been unques¬ 
tioned—we mean, of course, “ The Doll’s 
House.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Senor Sarasate gave his last concert for the 
present at St. James’s Hall last Friday week. 
The Spanish artist was in his best mood, and, 
of course charmed and delighted his audience. 
In Raff’s Sonata in E minor for piano and 
violin (Op. 73), and Saint-Saens’ Sonata for 
the same instruments, he had plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity for the display of his technical skill and 
marvellous delicacy of interpretation. Mme. 
Berthe Marx supported him in her usual care¬ 
ful and finished style. Senor Sarasate’s magio 
playing always seem to inspire her to do her 
best. The large attendance and fervid ap¬ 
plause prove that these artists have lost none 
of their popularity. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance this 
season at the Popular Concerts, and was received 
with enthusiasm. He led Beethoven’s Rasou- 
mowski Quartet in C (Op. 59, No. 3). In the 
opening movement the intonation was at timeB 
sharp—the result probably of the high pitch— 
but later on there was a marked improvement. 
By the earnestness and wonderful vigour of his 
playing, however, he astonished and impressed 
his audience. The eminent violinist has 
laboured long in the cause of art, but with 
increasing years has lost none of his enthu¬ 
siasm ; and this, undoubtedly, is one great 
secret of his continued and undiminished suc¬ 
cess. It is interesting to note how he relies on 
works which have become established favourites; 
a Rasoumowski Quartet with a Joachim rentree 
seems almost a necessity. The music, it is 
true, is old, and the reading familiar, but yet 
fresh enthusiasm gives to it new life. Herr 
Joachim may not perhaps help on the 
cause of modem art as much as one 
could wish; but, at any rate, be 
keeps fresh and green the memory of the 
great masters of the past. It is, in fact, his 
great reverence and affection for them which, 
apparently, make him careful of novelties, 
distrustful of “new paths” ; one cannot serve 
with all heart and soul both the masters of the 
past and of the present. In the rendering of 
the Beethoven Quartet Herr Joachim was 
admirably supported by Messrs. Ries, Strauss, 
and Piatti. As solos he played in his best 
manner the Adagio from Spohr’s Eleventh 
Concerto in E minor, a graceful Capriccio by 
Gade, and a Bach movement by way of encore. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the pianist, and 
her solo Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques. 
It is impossible to praise too highly the neat¬ 
ness of her technique, or the clearness of her 
phrasing; but, for the most part, the music 
was interpreted in a too formal, one might 
almost say cold, manner. Miss Liza Lehmann 
was successful as the vocalist. In noticing 
the Spohr Adagio, the programme - book 
says:—“Some further ‘arranged’ movements 
of the kind would just now be welcome.” 
Every transcription must be judged on its own 
merits, and the pianoforte accompaniment in 
place of the orchestra for the Spohr piece is 
well written. But surely “arranged” move¬ 
ments should be tolerated rather than wel¬ 
comed. With Spohr the accompaniment is not 
of vital importance, and when Dr. Joachim 
interprets his music, it is quite a secondary 
consideration. As a matter of principle, how¬ 
ever, it would be wise at these concerts to give 
only works which can be presented in their 
original form; the accompaniments to old 
violin and ’cello music, provided only with a 
bass part, must, of course, be added so as to 
make the nearest approach possible to the 
composer’s intentions. J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ International Theological Library.”— 
Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth, 
D.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

This is the second volume of a projected 
series of works on theology, having the 
title of “The International Theological 
Library," the “comity of nations” thus 
included consisting, however, only of Great 
Britain and America. It seems necessary 
to place this fact on record, as the in¬ 
telligent reader will be at once prepared 
for the cautious tone and restrained 
scope of theological speculation which 
pertain to English-speaking peoples. The 
series was introduced—and, we may add, 
the standard of its due achievement was 
set—by Prof. Driver’s admirable Intro¬ 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament. 
In some respects and for certain interests— 
notably those of the publishers—it is in the 
highest degree desirable that the leading 
work of a series should be marked by the 
highest qualities both of learning and 
literary excellence; but it has the possible 
disadvantage of inducing a feeling of depre¬ 
cative, if not despondent, sentiment on 
the part of the succeeding authors, who feel 
themselves compelled—as much as in them 
lies—to attain a similarly high standard of 
achievement. Taking refuge under the 
well-known proverb about comparisons, I 
will not undertake to say whether in my 
opinion Dr. Newman Smyth, in his treat¬ 
ment of Christian Ethics, has attained the 
high level of Prof. Driver in his Old Testa¬ 
ment Literature. Indeed, we must acknow¬ 
ledge that the latter work had an incidental 
advantage over the former, in that it treated 
of a subject which has recently created no 
small measure of popular interest and excite¬ 
ment. The Canon’s “ Bible Lesson ”—the 
most stimulating and enlightening teaching 
of the kind that has ever been presented to 
English readers—was one for which the 
minds of English cultured people had 
gradually become prepared; and, like a 
tree planted or seed sown, some portion of 
the excellence and success of a book depends 
upon the nature and specific fitness of the 
soil and environment in which it has been 
deposited. 

But leaving this comparison between the 
first and second volumes of the International 
Theological Library to those who choose to 
push it further, I may avow my own judg¬ 
ment that Dr. Newman Smyth’s work is a 
most valuable contribution to the science of 
Christian Ethics. It will, in my opinion, 
challenge comparison with any work on 
the subject which has appeared during the 


last half century; and remembering the 
famous names which have treated systematic 
Christian ethics, both in England and on 
the Continent during that time, this of 
itself forms a commendation of no mean 
significance. 

Begarded as a science, amenable to sys¬ 
tematic and ratiocinative treatment— i.e., 
with its parts and main features capable, 
supposedly, of a well ordered logical 
arrangement—“ Christian Ethics” is by no 
means free from difficulties. The nature of 
these seems fairly indicated by the connota¬ 
tion of the two words, each of which implies 
a culture, training, and mode of thought 
which pritna facie excludes the other. For 
though Christianityin its primary meaning be 
readily resolvable—it is indeed its most befit¬ 
ting development and destiny—into a subli¬ 
mated and sanctified code of morality, it is at 
the same time so simple, obvious, and natural 
as almost to defy systematisation. The 
Sermon on the Mount, the two Command¬ 
ments of the Law, the relation of duties to 
Cod and to Caesar, comprehend nearly all 
Christ’s immediate teaching on the subject 
of ethics. On the other hand, the Chris¬ 
tianised philosopher who surveys Christian 
ethics from the advanced standpoints of 
modern, scientific, political, and social attain¬ 
ment has to comprehend in his conspectus 
ratiocinations, theories, and conclusions 
which were wholly unknown to the writers 
of the New Testament. In other words, 
not only have the social and political rela¬ 
tions of mankind become infinitely more 
complicated—with a corresponding com¬ 
plexity of most ethical problems—but no 
small light has been thrown on the moral 
aptitudes and duties of the individual by the 
recent advance of psychology and other kin¬ 
dred sciences. We may indeed allow that the 
teachings of Christ furnish a broad, self- 
evident foundation of mutual human duty, 
on which a systematic scheme and elevated 
superstructure might fitly be placed. But 
the Christian philosopher must never forget 
that direct and unquestionable as are Christ’s 
utterances on moral questions, they must 
have an inherent validity and ratiocinative 
basis, as well as, or independent of, 
any extraneous authority they may also 
claim to possess. In my opinion, both the 
simple cubical code of the Gospel, and the 
complicated many-sided resultant of all the 
modern factors of ethical knowledge and 
duty, may be traced to primordial facts and 
truths, such as elementary principles of 
sympathy, or the instincts and vague im¬ 
pulses of reciprocity which we find to exist 
even in dumb animals. But leaving this 
suggested tracing of ethical duty ab ovo to be 
worked out by those who acknowledge the 
laws of evolution in every department of 
human culture, I may say for myself that I 
could have desiderated a fuller treatment of 
the fundamental verities of Christian ethics 
than Dr. Smyth has supplied us with. So 
far as systematic ethics goes, he seems to 
make the Christian code of the New Testa¬ 
ment his starting-point. So doing, he is 
merely following the foot-tracks of other 
writers on Christian ethics ; misled, in my 
judgment, by a too exclusive and one-sided 
an estimate of the Bevelational aspect of 
Christianity. But the bias is none the less 


mischievous because it is shared by others. 
For the future, every broad and enlightened 
writer on Christian morals must hold him¬ 
self free from every preconception of a 
dogmatic or doctrinarian kind, and treat 
every deliverance of the ethics of Chris¬ 
tianity on precisely the same footing as 
teachings derived from any other accredited 
source. 

Dr. Newman Smyth has, it is true, a goodly 
number of observations—often isolated ana 
desultoiy—which prove that the relation of 
Christian with secular and modem ethics 
is a subject on which he has expended pro¬ 
found and careful thinking. Here are some 
remarks on the subject, of which it is im¬ 
possible to deny the truth, and, to a certain 
extent, the cogency— 

“ Religion is thus related to ethics as hope is 
to performance, as faith in the future and its 
promise is to present failure and incomplete¬ 
ness. Granting, as we have done, that there 
may be a certain independence of human 
morality from all religious sanctions, neverthe¬ 
less it may fairly be asked whether, if severe 
scientific truth should compel us to blot out 
the whole religious ideality and aspiration of 
ethios, humanity would then long cease to pre¬ 
serve even those pure moral fragments of its 
life which would be left; whether from the 
near interest and the immediate prospect, the 
motive for noble achievement and for deathless 
love could be drawn with anything approaching 
that power and unconquerableness of spirit 
which have been witnessed in the faith of 
martyrs, the zeal of reformers, and the joy of 
the saints,” &c. (p. 24)— 

though they are open to the charge of 
under-estimating the self-sustaining princi¬ 
ples of other religions and beliefs besides 
those of Christianity. 

The following remarks on the same 
subject seem less open to objection; and I 
make no apology for transcribing them at 
some length, both because they set before 
us the crucial question of the Christian 
ethics of our time, and because they give us 
the pith and marrow of Dr. Smyth’s work 
on the subject (p. 104). 

“ We must not disguise this contrast between 
the Christian ideal and the best scientific hope 
of humanity at the very point where the two 
bear otherwise the closest resemblance. There 
is a scientific humanitarianism very like the 
Christian which our age has won. The 
supreme ethical good is conceived in terms 
of the worthiest happiness of the greatest 
number. The ideal which all our sciences should 
serve is the largest possible fulfilment of the life 
of humanity. This is also a Christian con¬ 
ception, and herein evolutionary and Christian 
ethics are looking in the same direction. But 
the resemblance is framed in a larger contrast. 
Christian humanitarianism is the hope of the 
glorification of man through the spirit of God. 
Jesus’ gospel of the kingdom of heaven is not 
the same as a gospel of some possible better 
kingdom to spring up from the earth. It is 
the annunciation of a spiritual power in man 
working for a good which is here and now to 
be realised, but which is not to be limited by 
the conditions of present environment, and 
which has in itself the potency and the promise 
of higher spiritual life and perfection. As the 
sky is to be found at every point when we lift 
our eyes to the horizon, and the whole earth 
has its existence in the sky which encompasses 
it, so when we look to the end of any human 
effort, and reach in our thought the horizons of 
all earthly perfection, Christian Ethics beholds 
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this good of humanity contained in a larger 
prospect, and having its place and order as a 
part of the whole kingdom of heaven. We 
belong to this kingdom of heaven as men 
who are immortals. We receive these present 
beginnings of character and its moral good as 
the heirs of an eternal inheritance.” 

While it is impossible for any right- 
minded Christian to withhold sympathy 
from these opinions and aspirations, they 
indicate tendencies which mark, sometimes 
unduly, the tone of Dr. Smyth's treatise. 
Firstly, they are not free—any more than 
the rest of the book—from the petty and 
unworthy jealousy of teachings and feel¬ 
ings which, though Christian in spirit, are 
not distinctively Christian in source or 
formed definition. There is hence percept¬ 
ible an unseemly struggle between tradi¬ 
tional Christianity, with its formulas and 
dogmas, and secular or scientific philosophy. 
Though both are guided by identical motive 
impulses, and though both aim at and at¬ 
tempt to achieve identiced ends, a suspicion 
is somehow suggested that one is better than 
the other, that a taint of inferiority and im¬ 
perfection must always cling to ideas and 
theories which are, so to speak, unbaptized 
and “ uureceived” by ecclesiastical Christi¬ 
anity. It is surely time for men like Dr. 
Newman Smyth to emancipate themselves 
from unworthy ideas of this kind, and to 
grasp what I believe will in the future 
be the truly acceptation of the much 
misused term “ Orthodoxy ” — viz., that 
which is synonymous with truth, philo¬ 
sophical or scientific, as well as religious. 
Already the pitiful attempts at “ hedging,” 
the petty quibbles, the incessant discount¬ 
ings and qualifyings, by means of which 
liberal theologians, while following their 
freer impulses, appear, to wish to be con¬ 
sidered “ orthodox, are becoming increas¬ 
ingly repulsive to ingenuous and straight¬ 
forward people—albeit this is a course of 
action for which publishers are, of all 
persons concerned with books, probably the 
most blameworthy. 

But the extract given above exemplifies 
another of Dr. Newman Smyth’s idiosyn¬ 
crasies, and that is his extreme sensitiveness 
with regard to Idealism and Transcendental¬ 
ism. That a theologian should, as a primary 
attribute of his intellect, gravitate to Ideal¬ 
ism, is a truth which no competent thinker 
would venture to question or gainsay. Still, 
the tendency may be a little too pronounced, 
especially in a treatise on morals which is, 
at least in theory, related rather to action 
than to speculation; and the readers of Dr. 
Smyth’s book will, in my opinion, grow 
weary of the perpetual attempts to spiritual¬ 
ise and sublimate truths which in their origin 
and scope of action are essentially concrete. 

Not the least meritorious feature of this 
work is the way in which the author 
grapples with the questions which the pro¬ 
gress of Socialism, the principles of Trade 
Unionism, &c., have brought to the fore¬ 
front of both Christian and Becular morality. 
On the whole, nothing can be more just, 
reasonable, or ingenuous than his judg¬ 
ments on such disputed issues. Tins is, 
t.g., his mode of dealing with what he calls 
(p. 448) “ The New Integration proposed 
by Socialism 

‘‘The first contention that everyone should 


receive a fair share of the products of civilisa¬ 
tion may be admitted as an abstract statement. 
The practical difficulty is to determine what is 
each one’s share, or on what moral principles in 
our world the division could be made. Is there 
any economic rule capable of application, even 
if we suppose that some collective body had 
power to apply it to all alike, by means of 
which the proper and fair share of every 
workman in every part of all the products 
of the common industry could bo deter¬ 
mined? Take a yard of cotton cloth, for 
instance, and endeavour with a pair of scissors 
to divide that yard of cloth into strips, each 
one of which shall represent the fair share 
of each kind of labour—the work, thought, 
management, and interests of all kinds that are 
woven together in its production. Take that 
cloth from the hand of the clerk who sells it, 
or the errand boy who must have some thread 
in it to represent his share, and try to divide it 
fairly, in justice to tho claims of all whose 
labour is represented in it, from the hands on 
the cotton fields to the last man who had any¬ 
thing to do with bringing it to you ready for 
your use; and you could more easily unravel the 
threads of which it is woven than untangle that 
combination of labour both of muscle and of 
brains which has produced it. Yet we have to 
deal not with a single fabric, but with an end¬ 
less variety of the products of civilisation. 
What omniscience shall determine the fair share 
of each workman in the grand totality of human 
labour ? ” 

In others of the many collateral questions 
which belong to a large many-sided concep¬ 
tion of Christian ethics, Dr. Smyth speaks 
with equal insight into the complications of 
the problem, and with a similar felicity of 
illustration and explanation. I have no 
space for the many extracts which I had 
marked as demonstrating his singular grasp 
of the issues he discusses, and his exemplary 
candour in elucidating and enforcing the 
conclusions at which he arrives. I must, 
however, find room for a few piquant 
utterances on “the duty of self-preserva¬ 
tion ”: 

“ The full conception of this duty will be soen 
to contain the answer to any self-limiting or 
self-destructive asceticism. Atrophy of any 
power, when voluntarily suffered, is a failure 
of proper self-control. Every muscle in the 
body has its moral right to be used, each 
nerve its ethical claim for its full vitality in the 
harmony of the whole body, which should be 
kept in its integrity. An ascetic mutilation or 
careless neglect even of any natural powers 
and functions of body, mind, or heart, is a 
mistaken offence against the first oommand- 
ment of self-preservation. Nor does such 
neglect and atrophy of any part of human 
nature find justification in the ethics of the 
New Testament. For when did our Lord ever 
teach that self-denial is good for its own sake, 
that sacrifice is prized by God for its own 
merit ? Self-denial, He always said to His dis¬ 
ciples, was to be for the Gospel’s sake. The 
thought of another’s good is the condition in 
which sacrifice becomes noble. To take up the 
cross simply for the sake of cross-bearing 
would not be an imitation of the Lord who 
gave His life for the world.” 

But I must bring my remarks to a dose. 
That Dr. Newman Smyth has produced a 
work absolutely with no positive faults or 
negative defects, is a claim which the author 
himself would hardly care to make for it. 
That he has produced an excellent, thought¬ 
ful treatise on the subject of Christian 
Ethics, no competent critic could possibly 


deny. Though philosophy has sometimes 
to yield to theology, yet, on the whole, the 
book is marked by scrupulous fairness. Ia 
none of his preceding works has the promi¬ 
nently judicial cast of his mind been so 
conspicuously presented. The same remark 
may be made of the power, charm, and 
variety of his illustrations. His style also 
is lucid and limpid, though not free altogether 
from the American vice of pretentiousness. 
There are, it is true, certain lacunae, omissions 
and gaps in parts of his treatment; but 
these, it may be hoped, will be made good 
in the future editions, through which, in my 
judgment, the book is certain to run. For 
the present, at least, the book holds its own 
as the best exposition in the language of 
Christian Ethics. As such it is a worthy 
contribution to the series of which it forms 
a part—“ The International Theological 
Library.” With the start given to it by 
Prof. Driver’s “ Introduction,” and this 
treatise of Dr. Newman Smyth’s, the series 
may be said to have been most auspiciously 
launched, and in such a manner as to 
ensure completo success. 

John Owen. 


Memorial» of Old Chelsea : a Now History of 
the Village of Palaces. By Alfred Beaver. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Only they who have ever undertaken, even 
in the humblest fashion, antiquarian studies 
and historical researches know the immense 
labour of such work ; the painful care for 
accuracy; the toil of selection, arrangement, 
method. The material is so multifarious, 
it is hard not to err by deficiency or excess. 
A book may be all picturesque and pleasant 
gossip, or all original documents and records: 
mere anecdotage or mere chronicle. Ohelsea 
is a fine theme, but not too manageable: it 
has been diligently pursued by many more 
or less eminent hands; the materials are 
plentiful and wonderfully various. It is 
“ the Village of Palaces ” ; royalty and 
nobility have elected to dwell in it and to 
adorn it. Henry VIII. and Sir Thomas 
More, Queen Elizabeth and Sir Arthur 
Gorges, Lady Jane Grey and Bess of Hard¬ 
wick, Katharine of Aragon and Selina 
Oountess of Huntingdon, Walpole and 
Wharton, Shaftesbury and Howard of 
Effingham: here are a few out of many 
names, all profoundly interesting, all con¬ 
nected with Chelsea. And Chelsea is the 
Village of Art, of many arts. Holbein and 
Turner and Mr. Whistler, Swift and Carlyle 
and Rossetti, Leigh Hunt and George Eliot 
and Smollett, Burney and Sloane and Wren, 
Evelyn and Pepys and Inigo Jones, Addi¬ 
son and Atterbury and Vanbrugh: what 
memories, what associations, are here! 
Then there is the early history of Chelsea 
from very primitive times—a history not 
easily ascertained and written. Topo¬ 
graphical questions, too, are often perplex¬ 
ing. Sir Thomas More’s house alone is a 
great and difficult problem. All modern 
changes must be noted, and modern in¬ 
terests ; and the book, from first to last, 
must have a certain unity of plan, and be 
pleasant reading, no less than useful for 
reference. One can hardly over-estimate 
the difficulty of the work. 
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Viewing this boolc, not from the specialist’s 

? oint of view, but from the general reader’s, 
am disposed to say that its chief excellence 
is its multifarious wealth of detail; its chief 
defect, a lack of grace and charm. Even a 
reader interested in Chelsea matters could 
hardly peruse it with continuous pleasure; 
the plan of the book forbids it to be done. 
Obviously, Mr. Beaver did not intend to 
write about Chelsea, upon a large scale, 
such a book as Mr. Stevenson has written 
about Edinburgh, Mr. Lang about Oxford. 
Those books are frankly, confessedly, 
picturesque: the work of scholarly lovers, 
writing a little at random, under the 
influence of an attraction, part personal, 
part historical. Mr. Beaver’s first desire is 
to ascertain facts: accurate facts, and as 
many facts as possible. At the same time, 
he might perhaps have pulled his work 
together, and given it a more firm and 
definite outline: without losing hold upon 
his principal purpose, he could have brought 
to ms task some of that generalising and 
concentrating spirit which animates so 
many good series of modern topographical, 
local, monographs. After an admirable 
“ Historical Introduction,’’ Mr. Beaver turns 
us adrift among the streets of Chelsea, to 
learn the minute interest and fortunes of 
each. It is a pleasant business, but a 
thought too desultory. The book is less a 
book, than the laborious notes of an 
indefatigable explorer. 

But, when all is said, we have the facts, 
an immense collection of them: more thaD 
any one can verify without great research. 
The facts most familiar to the present 
writer, facts of literary history, appear so 
aocurate that it is a fair presumption to 
expect equal accuracy in other branches of 
the subject. Mr. Beaver has been diligent 
in ransacking literature for allusions to, 
associations with, old Chelsea; and he has 
considerably enriched the stores of his pre¬ 
decessors in the same pursuit. Here and 
there is a loose phrase: “ The literati of the 
day—Johnson, Addison, Steele, and the 
whole of that brilliant circle.” But the 
particular facts, one by one, are stated with 
great precision, though perfect accuracy 
was never yet attained by human being. 
State Papers, especially those of long ago, 
are full of difficulty, and Mr. Beaver has 
used them to good result. In stating, how¬ 
ever, that Benedetto da Maiano was em¬ 
ployed .in England, he has probably been 
misled by the somewhat haphazard nomen¬ 
clature of foreigners by our insular scribes. 
The Benedetto intended must have been 
da Bovezzano, a distinguished name chiefly 
connected with that of Wolsey. There is 
no evidence that da Maiano, the famous 
artist of the Strozzi Palace, was ever in 
England. Here, again, is a trifling conflict 
of authorities. Mr. Austin Dobson, whose 
reputation for accuracy is unrivalled among 
living writers, says that the parish register 
records the burial from 11 Sir Richard 
Steele’s ” of Margaret, daughter of Edward 
Seat. Mr. Beaver gives the name as Sent. 
The point is of no importance, but it Berves 
to illustrate the singular difficulty of being 
exact. The mention of Steele reminds us 
that Mr. Beaver does not allude to the 
school of “Mrs. Nazereau" at Chelsea, 


where Betty, Steele’s eldest daughter, was 
educated—one of many ladies, 

“ At Hackney or at Chelte a bred, 

To dance, lisp French, and toss the head; 
To romp, coquet, Untruths to tell, 

And scribble, though she cannot spell,” 

as the Foundling Hospital for Wit unkindly 
sings. It is just open to doubt whether 
the list of original fellows upon the founda¬ 
tion of Sutcliffe's Theological, or “ Contro¬ 
versy” College, afterwards transmogrified 
into Chelsea Hospital, is quite complete; 
at least the early history of that hapless 
establishment is rather obscure. But Antony 
a Wood, writing of Edward Gee, notes that 
“ in 1616 he proceeded in Divinity, having 
been before that time made one of the 
Society of Chelsea College, founded by Dr. 
Matth. Sutcliffe.’’ Now and then quotations, 
not inapt, but not given by Mr. Beaver, will 
occur to his readers: naturally, they are 
innumerable. Perhaps the finest descrip¬ 
tion of the river up to Chelsea, in old times, 
is that of Thackeray in Esmond. In the 
recent Memoirs of Mr. Bell Scott, published 
since Mr. Beaver’s work, are to be found 
many pleasing passages on Chelsea. He 
there sketches his own Bellevue House. 

“ A lovely old house close to the Chelsea end 
of the picturesque old wooden bridge to Batter¬ 
sea, a house built by the Adamses, with a 
garden buttressed up from the river, and a 
studio behind, to be easily made out of a 
music-room, in which its first owner indulged 
himself, and in which Handel’s organ had 
stood in those former years.” 

And he writes of his pleasure on New 
Year’s Eve in waiting for “ the midnight 
bells of Battersea rising and falling over 
the running river.” It would be interesting 
if Mr. Beaver could find authority for the 
statements recently made, that Collins was 
confined in “Mr. Donald’s madhouse at 
Chelsea,” and that de Quincey once lodged 
near the Old Church. Mr. Beaver is at his 
best in tracing the origins and fortunes 
of the Chelsea “ palaces ” : the five 
or six great houses, which brought the 
wealth and the wit, the nobility and the 
talent, of so many generations into Chelsea 
village. His account, for example, of 
Beaufort House is admirably well done; 
and he is successful in all. His book is of 
great service to students and lovers of 
Chelsea: a quarter second to none in 
various memories of great or delightful 
things, and still most beautiful in itself. 
Year by year Chelsea becomes less a quiet 
retreat, to which a Burney or a Smollett 
may retire, because of its happy distance 
from London annoyances. But its charm will 
endure with the Hospital, Church, Physic 
Garden; and no one can take away its 
riverside, much as has been done to spoil it. 
What an old Londoner could write some 
thirty years ago is greatly true still. 

“ If I allow my footsteps to wander along 
Piccadilly and through Enightsbridge, they 
turn down on one side into Chelsea, or, when 
on the other side, into Kensington, leaving 
Brompton unvisited in the middle. I am never 
tired of sitting under the trees in Cheyne Walk, 
of walking round the red bricks and trim 
gravel pathways of Chelsea Hospital, of 
peeping through the railings of Gougn House, 
or watching the old Physic Garden from a boat 
on the river.” 


We can all do our sentimental musings for 
ourselves, but their pleasure is infinitely 
enhanced by a little positive knowledge. 
Mr. Beaver gives us not a little, but a 
great deal. 

Lionel Johnson. 


George Giljillan: Letters and Journals. 
With Memoir. By Robert A. Watson 
and Elizabeth 8. Watson. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Geoboe Gilfillan merited a biography, 
and one in some respects like Hus, but 
better, more discriminating, more photo¬ 
graphic, and less rhetorics. He was an 
enthusiast in and for literature. He helped 
considerably to humanise Scotch religion 
and to liberalise Scotch theology. As a 
man, he was a bundle of essentially good 
impulses, and not too conscious of the fact. 
He was, in short, a pioneer; and as pioneers 
are only too apt to be forgotten, they are 
the more deserving of preservation—and 
where necessary of resuscitation—in bio¬ 
graphy. But is there not some ground to 
question the essential judiciousness of bio¬ 
graphers who out-Gilfillan Gilfillan himself 
in some of their passages, who, for example, 
write thus of a river which may be believed 
to have influenced their idol in his youth P 

“ That living torment of insatiable desire, that 
keen fling of power against power, that roar 
and hiss of a spirit leaping from one grave to 
another—conceive the effect upon an imagi¬ 
native, lonely boy, of a pure Highland type, in 
mind and body, who made his home as it were 
in this rift in the hills, and came to know every 
note in the mingled shriek and diapason of the 
water-spirit ?” 

Iu this, and in too many similar passages, 
we have Gilfillan not only out-Gufillaned, 
but positively Parkerised—dealt with in the 
style of the “popular author”—save the 
mark!—who writes in cold blood: 

“ Gilfillan’s music is the rush of torrents or the 
shout of Bashan and Lebanon in the very 
riotousness of their pride. He loved to see 
the upheaving of mountains, the salutations of 
passing oomets, and Etna signalling to Sirius.” 

Other and more serious faults are to be 
found with this volume. It is loosely put 
together. Its authors scarcely ever allow 
the reader to see Gilfillan in an attitude of 
repose or quiet reflection. His family life 
was singularly happy; why not then let us 
have some glimpses, and not simply half¬ 
glimpses, of it ? He had “ a mission ” in— 
and to—the Church of which he was a 
minister, to uphold the cause of religious 
freedom and theological “ breadth ” within 
the bounds of Presbyterian Dissent; and he 
discharged that mission according to his 
lights, if also somewhat fitfully according 
to his temperament. Why, then, have not 
Gilfillan’s biographers given a full, courage¬ 
ous, and coherent narrative of his work in 
this direction, instead of making an elaborate 
and vain effort to demonstrate him to be a 
great literary critic ? 

At the same time, Gilfillan’s biographers 
deserve credit rather than hyper-criticism 
for two reasons. There is, in the first place, 
no questioning their admiration for, and 
loyalty to, their hero. But, above all things, 
they allow Gilfillan to speak for himself in 
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his journals, and in his letters to literary and 
other friends like Thomas Aird and Sydney 
Dobell. In these he is seen, as a rule, bold 
and frank, and quite as much at ease as his 
natural disposition probably ever allowed 
him to be. One can quite believe, after 
seeing him thus in dressing-gown and 
slippers, that his personality was much 
more notable than ms literary productions. 
Gilfillan never seems to have had a harsh 
word to say of anybody. Nor does he appear 
really to have known what pessimism or 
even despondency was. Here we have him 
at his lowest— 

“ The worst of want of success in authorship 
is that it damps your efforts in now projects. 
What use, I feel now, of elaborating ‘ Nights ’ 
to lie stinking in cellars ? What a lottery is 
literature! What an uncertain veering thing 
at the best, and at what a disadvantage men 
are placed who, like me, work in the provinces, 
single-handed, far from libraries and the 
stimulus and guard of literary society! ” 

Very seldom indeed, however, is Gilfillan 
in such a mood as even these words indicate. 
He lived on the whole a happy life—at all 
events as happy a life as a man of letters 
(by instinct) who voluntarily submits to the 
trammels of a church and a creed can 
reasonably expect to live; and his various 
books, his Gallery of Literary Portraits, 
his Bards of the Bible, and even his volumes 
of Discourses, are simply the natural out¬ 
pourings of a generous, if intellectually 
not quite disciplined, nature, on certain 
matters which naturally came within its 
range. Gilfillan is not unnaturally, there¬ 
fore, seen at his best in his letters and 
journals. In these he gives impressions, 
in which he is strong—instead of ideas, in 
which he is weak and inartistic. He does 
not appear, indeed, to have been much in 
touch with the most distinguished men of 
his time, although between him and Carlyle 
there existed for a time an intimacy which 
ultimately dwindled into acquaintanceship, if 
not something even less than that. His chief 
friends among men of letters were Sydney 
Dobell and Thomas Aird. Aird, who would 
have attained a much higher position in 
literature than he did, if he had been more 
facile and self-assertive, saw Gilfillan’s 
weaknesses, and, without discouraging him, 
gave him excellent advice, more especially 
on points of style. Gilfillan’s letters and 
journals are mainly valuable, however, for 
the sidelights they occasionally throw on 
certain of his contemporaries. Here is a 
curious glimpse of Emerson: 

“ I remember Prof. Nichol telling me that one 
evening in company in Liverpool, while Niohol 
was talking in his usual frank, free way to 
some gentlemen of the party, he noticed 
Emerson fixing on him from a comer two eyes, 
like a basilisk from a bush, searching and 
soundless. I had precisely the same feeling 
one night while talking with him in his bed¬ 
room in this house. I was discoursing to him 
somewhat confidentially, the gas-light between 
ns, when I became suddenly aware of two eyes 
looking into my very soul. It seemed as if the 
body had vanished, and those strange glittering 
eyes alone remained.” 

Gilfillan was a Scottish patriot, full (to 
overflowing) of what Lord Eosebery has 
termed the self-respect of race. He was a 
devotee of Burns and Scott, appreciated 
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Wilson, understood Aytoun, and apparently 
even forgave him for Firmilian. He 
also, however, comprehended certain of 
the deficiencies of his country and fellow- 
countrymen, more especially in intellectual 
freedom and equipment. The most trenchant 
passage in the whole of this volume is 
perhaps this: 

“ Under the pressure of formulas and the fear 
of popular opinion, the love of truth is crashed, 
and this trampling down of a natural desire is 
confounded with humility. The Scottish thinker 
‘ lets I dare not wait upon I would.’ He walks 
under the grim shadow of his Confession as 
under a thunder-cloud, ever looking up lest 
lightning should break out from it and con¬ 
sume him. Worse still are his solemn head- 
shakings and awful whispered coudemnations of 
all aberrations of thought. Hence the poor, 
lame, mindless cast of our religious literature, in 
which, instead of the exquisite elegance of Hall, 
the grave, bold energy of Foster, the reverent 
daring of Arnold, and the mixture of profound 
thought and poetic beauty in Robertson, of 
Brighton, you have only such wretched pietistio 
drivel as these books :—Jfeaven our ITome; 
Guthrie’s clever but overdone pictorialism; 
Brown’s heavy and lumbering commentaries; 
and Cunningham’s strong but belated apologies 
for the indefensible, and panegyrics on the 
dogmas of the past.” 

Had this book contained more thinking 
aloud like “ wretched pietistic drivel” and 
“ the poor, lame, mindless cast of our 
religious litorature,” how vastly’ more in¬ 
teresting it would have been! 

William Wallace. 


A Country Muse. New Series. By Norman 

B. Gale. (David Nutt.) 

Me. Gale’s second tribute to the rustic 
muse is perhaps, on the whole, a not 
altogether unworthy successor to his first, 
inasmuch as the average is assisted by one or 
two poems that are very good indeed; albeit 
a far less even standard of excellence is 
maintained, and the tendency towards taking 
himself a little too seriously is accentuated 
to an appreciable degree. In the first 
volume this quality charmed, as it were, 
with the wide-eyed naiveto of a child; but 
insisted on, it makes for tiresomeness. 

The writer (especially the poet) cannot be 
over jealous of his genre : the greater the 
success he has enjoyed therein, the more 
fastidiously tender should he be of its 
honour. Because a horse has carried you 
gallantly, there is all the more reason that 
you should not over-ride it. Now, one is 
by no means ungrateful for Mr. Gale’s 
charming melodies, both old and new, lively 
and severe, particularly when he is content 
to lilt sixteenth century airs, or sing in the 
restrainedly-dignified manner set forth in 
“A Creed.” But hero there is nothing 
approaching to the level of “A Creed,” and 
rather too much lisping in numbers. With 
the best possible intentions and the most 
truly sympathetic attitude, you cannot help 
wearying of the lisp, and feeling that the 
numbers came somewhat too readily. 

It seems a pity to have given “ Strephon 
to Chloris,” and “ The Shaded Pool,” such 
inept companions as “My Milkmaid Dear,” 
“ Beturn,” and “ Alice Graham.” The trail 
of faoility is over many of the verses in 
this book, which might, with advantage, 


have been issued at a third of its present 
size. The common bane of some of our 
younger poets is lack of taste, of restraint, 
of that rare austerity which is as gold thrice 
tried in the furnace. They are prone to 
sing not so much because they must, as 
because they will; and, with mistaken 
generosity, to give to the world what should 
nave remained in the blameless obscurity of 
MS. And all this is not art, the very soul 
and essence whereof are selection, absten¬ 
tion, rarification. “If thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee ” is 
an axiom that might well have’ been uttered 
for the especial exhortation of painter and 
writer alike. 

Emotions and motifs jostle one another in 
the brain: there is no lack of material; 
nothing is too outworn, too often said, too 
jejune, to be glorified by means of fitting 
expression. ’Tis the skilled hand of the 
craftsman, as well as the warm heart of tho 
poet, that' is needful; for sheer humanity 
is not art, albeit art may be as human as 
you please. Mr. Gale has a very dainty 
gift of his own; but he would do well to 
beware of over-production, and to cultivate 
some slight sense of humour. Else would 
he never have given publication to the linos 
“To a Young Lady, in excuse,” whorein 
he deprecates a too harsh j udgment of his 
“ lawlessness,” condemning himself with 
undue asperity as an “ outcast of the glade, 
both rude and rough," and finally comparing 
himself to “ the reinless sea,” and to an 
eagle soaring towards the sun. 

So much for the disappointments of this 
“ new series ” ; its merits, if not numerous, 
are distinct and incontrovertible. True, 
“ The Shaded Pool,” a most excellent idyl, 
is marred by one dreadful line—-to wit, 
“ The undraped girls so wonder-sweet ” (the 
italics are mine); and the unpleasing ex¬ 
pression, “a-throb,” disfigures the second 
octain of the vastly pretty and sweetly 
tender “A Bird in the Hand.” But the 
lines to “A Dead Friend” are true in 
feeling, happy in rhyme and phrase; while 
“ A Song of Thanks ” had been delicious 
with its sense of a magical country morn¬ 
ing full of bird-notes and dew, were not 
the charm dispelled by the rhyming of 
“orchestra” with “there” in the last 
stanza. Of the much (and justly) praised 
“ Strephon to Chloris ” there is nothing left 
to say; but perhaps the best thing in this 
volume is “ The Apology,” which may be 
given here in full. 

“ Chide not if here you haply find 

The rough romance of country love ; 

1 sing as well the brook and wind, 

The green below, the blue above. 

“ Here shall you read of spreading cress, 

The velvet of the sparrow’s neck: 

Sometimes shall glance the glowing tress, 
And Laura’s snow without a speck. 

“ The crab that sets the mouth awry. 

The chesnut with its domes of pink; 

The splendid palace of the sky, 

The pool where drowsy cattle drink. 

“ The stack where Oolin hides to catch 
The milkmaid with her beaded load; 

The singing lark, a poet's match, 

That travels up the great blue road; 

“ The cherry whence the blackbird bold 
Steals ruby mouthfuls at his ease; 

The glory of laburnum gold, 

The valiant piping of the breeze ; 
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“ All, all are here. The rustic Muse 
Shall sing the panBy and the thrush ; 

Ah, chide not if she sometimes choose 
The country love, the country blush ! ” 
This is poetry: artistio both in conception 
and execution, and going far to show how 
much better Mr. Gale’s verse can be when 
he elects to be pastoral, not didactic. 

Graham R. Tomson. 


Wanderings and Wanderings. By J. J. 

Aubertin. (Kegan Paul.) 

Mn. Acbeutix, a traveller of experience and 
resource, wandered for three years over the 
surface of the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
returned home to England safe and sound. 
For a gentleman seventy years of age, 
starting with the meagre outfit of some few 
letters of introduction and the reputation 
that he had himself attained as a Portuguese 
scholar, bearing with him as guide-book 
Ferguson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture , 
to have alone penetrated so far and suffered 
so many hardships by sea and land is of 
itself a remarkable proof of courage and 
endurance. 

Season and opportunity do not always 
fit aright. The strange desire to send a 
fellow traveller to see what they themselves 
have seen, whieh rests unsatisfied for the 
most part in the hearts of wandering Euro¬ 
peans, was gratified by the author again 
and again. Often he retraced his steps or 
revisited a mountain range or Eastern 
shrine at the instigation of well-informed 
strangers, to note a point of view that had 
been missed, or to verify the illustrations of 
the inspired Ferguson. His gentle good 
nature, his unquenchable thirst for mountain 
gorge or rock temple, and his refined taste 
for the beauties of nature, drew him from 
place to place. The discomforts of coasting 
steamers, the bone-aching jolting of bullock 
carts and hack carriages, the back-jarring 
oscillations of coolie-chairs, the rough paces 
of mountain ponies, the alternations of heat 
and cold, the penetrating odours of India 
and China, which strike you like a blow, 
were borne without a murmur by this 
insatiable traveller. The friends he met 
passed him on to their relatives and con¬ 
nexions, and they in turn smoothed as far as 
lay in their power his onward voyage. 
Although upon the map the red line which 
marks the course of travel zigzags at acute 
and obtuse angles and at times turns back 
upon itself, a method and a purpose can be 
traced: Ferguson’s great work is the com¬ 
pass and the chart. The visits to Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, Manila, Tientsin, and even 
the most interesting journey to the Ming 
tombs and the Wall of China, taken under 
the auspices of Sir Robert Hart himself, 
are but interludes to fill in time while wait¬ 
ing for the right moment to reach Pnom 
Penh, the capital of Cambodia, and the 
river Mecon—where Camoens, likejanother 
Caesar, swam ashore with his poems in one 
hand—and gaze and wonder atthe colonnades 
and corridors of the mighty temple of 
Nakhon Wat. 

After the rapid transit from city to city 
across the plains of India, Mr. Aubertin spent 
the early summer in delightful picnicings in 
Kashmir; and it was in a mountain climb 
from above Kralapura that he caught sight 


of Nunga Perbat, clear shining in white 
robe, a peak of glory. 

“ There stood he; Haramuk and his high range 
were to my right, and over the ridge to the 
Tragbal Pass, 11,800 ft., I saw the long snowy 
mountain path leading onwards down to 
Zedkusu on the road to Gilgit, and along that 
snowy path there was approaching one small 
slow group of one man with his one laden don¬ 
key : a perfect Bewick colophon. I sat gazing 
at Nunga Perbat till I perceived the effect was 
changing by the movement of the sun. A 
shade was just appearing on one side with a 
slight mist into the bargain. I did not wait to 
drink the lees, but with the last taste of the 
sparkling wine I quickly rose and departed.” 

Not even Darjeeling, though twica visited, 
could give from Tiger Hill so grand a 
panorama as this. Mr. Aubertin marks out 
one other view, one of surpassing majesty, 
not to be compared, indeed, with the range 
on range and peak above peak seen in the 
Himalayas, one, too, described again and 
again, and seen by many eyes and yet in¬ 
comparable and far exceeding expectation or 
report: the moment when, after panting up 
the azalea-shadowed water-course of the 
Otomi Toge, you cross the yoke and the 
eyes first rest upon Fujiyama. 

In turning southward to the Australian 
Colonies the author tires; here are no ancient 
temples, no architecture to criticise and 
admire, and Ferguson no longer points the 
way. After much suffering on board an 
Australian coaster, the claims of nature 
prevail; and not too late for his own com¬ 
fort and safety, Mr. Aubertin engages a 
travelling companion to accompany him. 
But his joumeyings are not yet over; from 
New Zealand he returns to Sydney, and 
before crossing America for home, takes an 
excursion up to Sitka and the Alaskan 
glaciers, now nearly as well known as the 
Norwegian fiords. After so long an absence, 
it must have been a satisfaction to the 
friends to whom he has dedicated this book, 
to receive the much travelled author back 
into their care. 

There are some faults in the volume, though 
Mr. Aubertin disarms criticism by confession. 
But absolution cannot be given for such a 
mistake as the Foda people, for the Todas 
of the Nilgiris, nor does the spelling of 
places at mil and differently on different 
pages become an author of repute. “Sic 
utere tuo, ut alieno non laedas ” is not the 
form in which the sentence occurs in the 
Latin Grammar. The little snatches of rhyme 
inserted in visitors’ books and albums, the 
trite quotations and the gentle moralisings 
on men and things, are apt to pall upon the 
reader and blemish a work upon which the 
author has expended much care, and which 
is an interesting record of his wanderings. 

S. McCaxmont Hill. 


The Inspector General : A Russian Comedy, 
by Nikolai Y. Gogol. Translated from the 
original by Arthur A. Sykes. (Walter 
Scott.) 

We cordially hope that Mr. A. A. Sykes, 
whose scholarly version of the celebrated 
comedy of Gogol is now before us, will 
succeed in making it better known among 
our countrymen. Unfortunately we cannot 
join him in his enthusiastic expectation, that 


the day will come “when every schoolboy 
learns Russian to read Gogol in the original.” 
The short introduction with which he has 
prefaced his book is useful. Besides giving 
an account of Gogol, it says something 
to the point on three or four of the chief 
Russian authors, and is written in a spirited 
and readable style. The Russian expressions 
introduced in the translation are explained in 
footnotes, and so the reader is better able to 
enjoy the obscure allusions and bits of slang 
with which the comedy abounds. The 
version is spirited throughout; and we have 
been specially struck with the vigour with 
which Mr. Sykes has rendered the celebrated 
scene in which the Postmaster reads the con¬ 
tents of the intercepted letter to his astonished 
audienoe. Unquestionably Gogol’s comedy 
is a brilliant one, but we doubt whether it 
could ever be produced with success upon 
the English stage. The state of society 
described is so unlike our own, and in some 
respects, we may add, antiquated even in 
Russia. 

The fate of the writings of Gogol in 
English versions has been rather a curious 
one. Some years ago an English author 
published Gogol’s “ Dead Souls ” bodily as 
his own composition under the title, if 
we remember accurately, “ Home Life in 
Russia.” So little attention was paid at 
that time to Slavonic literature that the 
fraud would probably have passed un¬ 
noticed, had it not been for the protest 
of the late W. R. S. Ralston. Nearly fifty 
years ago one or two of Gogol’s tales 
appeared in Blackwood, translated, we 
believe, by the late T. B. Shaw, who also 
published some versions of Pushkin; but 
they attracted no notice. Now, however, 
the great interest felt in things Russian has 
caused the attention of Western readers to 
be directed to them. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Sykes has been anticipated in his translation 
by that of Mr. Hart Davies (1891), we may 
add, a very good one. Mr. Davies had 
already shown his skill in Russian transla¬ 
tion by his version of the “ Yoinarovski ” 
and other poems of Rileyev, the Dekabrists. 

The English people are gradually “ dis¬ 
covering ’ ’ Russian literature. Three or four 
years ago the Voina i Mir (“War and Peace”) 
of Tolstoi made a sensation. It was spoken 
of in our reviews as a recent work, but the 
present writer remembers first reading it in 
a Russian country-house upwards of twenty- 
two years past. A short time ago a 
review appeared of one of the novels 
of Dostoievski, in which that writer, 
who died at the beginning of the 
year 1881, was recommended to improve 
his style, and then he might become a 
finished novelist. Stranger Gian all, when 
the tales of Pushkin were translated a few 
years ago, we remember that he was criticised 
in one of the reviews as a “ living author.” 
Verily, habenl sua fata libelli; and we are 
constantly made to realise that with authors, 
as with actors, however great a man’s 
merits, he will not succeed if he cannot get 
an audience and the appropriate footlights. 
No one in England read Russian; ergo, 
there was no Russian literature to read. 
Exception must, of course, be made in the 
cases of T. Watts, of the British Museum, 
who wrote the accurate and scholarly lives 
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of the Russian authors contained in Knight’s 
Encyclopaedia, and of W. R.S. Ralston, whose 
two valuable books ought not to be forgotten. 
The dainty little volume in which this trans¬ 
lation of Mr. Sykes appears will, doubtless, 
allure many to read the witty comedy in 
which Gogol so mercilessly lashed the pecu¬ 
lating and mendacious tchinomiks. 

In conclusion, we have only to remark 
on one slight error into which Mr. Sykes 
appears to have fallen. He treats the 
charming song, “Krasni Sarafan ” (The Red 
Sarafan) as a volkslied in origin. Whether 
it has actually become so we cannot say; but 
the words were certainly Tsiganov’s, a minor 
Russian poet, who wrote several pretty 
songs, and died in 1831. The music was 
composed by Varlamov, author of several 
Russian “romances” in the musical sense. 
If it has become a volkslied, it must be in 
the same way as Petofi’s Hungarian songs 
are now on the lips of all Magyar peasants. 
The air may often be heard in this country 
in German collections of music, where, as 
with other popular Slavonic songs, no notice 
is taken of its origin. We can only sup¬ 
pose that a country, which has produced the 
greatest masters of song, has “ annexed ” 
these trifles from poorer neighbours; very 
much as Dryden says of Ben Jonson, that, 
when he copied from the ancients, he merely 
invaded them as a conqueror. 

W. R. Mobfill. 


sew novels. 

Nora Crtina. By Mrs. Hungerford. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Asenath of the Ford. By Rita. In 3 vols. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

An Ishmaelite Indeed. By Pamela Sneyd 
and BritifEe Skottowe. In 2 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

The Veiled Hand. By Frederick Wioks. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Cacerton Manor, or Foreshadowed. By May 
Brotherhood. (W. H. Allen.) 

Old Lattimer's Legacy. By J. S. Fletcher. 
(Jarrold.) 

Passion's Aftermath. By J. Monk Foster. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Mbs. Hungebfobd is unrivalled among 
women writers for her pictures of frank, 
open-hearted, genuine Irish girls. She 
knows how to depict their April moods, 
their affections, their love of mischief, and 
all those numberless fascinations which give 
such a charm to the daughters of Erin. In 
Nora Creina we have two sisters, Sophie and 
Nora Carew, whose lives are made a burden 
to them by an ogre of a stepfather, Sir 
Fell Anketell. He spends their little in¬ 
come and leaves them almost in rags; and 
then he brings upon the Beene a new 
mother for them, in the person of a rich and 
vulgar parvenu, Miss Baxter. Unexpectedly, 
however, she proves to have a heart of pity 
for the girls, whose part she takes on all 
occasions, while Sir Fell raves daily when 
he finds that his wealthy wife has taken 
care to settle all her money upon herself. 
Nora Carew falls in love with a worthless 
fellow of handsome exterior, Cyril Ferris, 


who basely throws her over, when he dis 
covers that she will not even receive the 
£5000 to which he believed her entitled 
However, fate is avenged upon him, for he 
is in turn cast off by the wealthy young 
widow for whom he has abandoned Nora. 
The latter gets over her foolish passion on 
perceiving her lover’s unworthiness; and 
she finally aocepts a plainer man of sterling 
qualities, whose love for her has never 
wavered, and of whose generosity and virtue 
she receives many proofs. Sophie Carew 
is a delightful young creature, happy and 
sunny as a summer’s day; and the passages 
between her and her good-natured but im 
pecunious lover, Denis Butler, make the 
novel bright with humour. Daddledy, the 
querulous old gardener, is a capital charac¬ 
ter. It is his deliberate opinion that “ girls 
and guano ”—from both of which articles 
he has suffered much disquietude—“have 
been the ruin of ould Ireland.” There is 
one person he hates still more—Sir Fell. 
“ I’m thinkin’ that if there was a warrant out 
agin the Devil, they’d have yer stepfather 
up on suspicion!” When Nora weeps, 
after having accepted Carnegie, the terrible 
old Daddledy drily remarks, “ I’m not sur 
prised at yer cryin’. The doin’ o’ the first 
sinsible action o’ yer life must have been a 
cruel shock to ye.” Readers will enjoy 
this novel, which is very true in its delinea¬ 
tions of Irish life. 

Asenath of the lord —which is described as 
“ A Romance of the Red Earth Country ”■ 
is an effort to depict life some fifty years 
ago in the West of England. It comes 
within an ace of being a most successful 
book. Rita is a good writer, and never 
anything but entertaining; but if anyone 
desires to see what is the dividing line 
between talent and genius in a novel, he 
cannot do better than, say, compare Asenath 
with one of Mr. Blaokmore’s stories. In 
any of the latter we find a vigorous 
personality in all the characters; but in 
Asenath there is something vague and 
shadowy, even about the heroine, who is 
certainly the best drawn figure in the book. 
But the story itself is extremely interesting. 
A family curse has been hanging about for 
generations, and the author shows us how 
it is at length removed, after some tragic 
experiences and vicissitudes. There is an 
attempt sometimes at a quaintness of 
language which belongs to an earlier period 
than that in which the novel is fixed, and 
this is not always sustained. Asenath is a 
good and forgiving girl, but she takes some 
things upon her vicariously that she might 
well have repudiated. However, in the end 
she finds her true love and is happy. 

The collaboration of Pamela Sneyd and 
Britiffe Skottowe in An Ishmaelite Indeed 
has not resulted in a pleasant book. No 
doubt, some of the shadier aspects of human 
nature depicted may be true in substance 
and in fact, but one likes in a work of fiction 
a commingling of the nobler elements of 
life with the inferior and the disreputable. 
Miss Beatrix Bpenlowe, the Ishmaelite, is 
a smart American adventuress, not even 
entitled to the name she bears. She comes 
over to England, and in order to make a 
success in literature uses family secrets, i 


dishonourably obtained, in such a way that 
people are able to fix the identity of the 
individuals described in her novel 
“ Joachina.” Then she deliberately sets 
herself to entice away the lover of a woman 
who has generously befriended her, and she 
succeeds even to the verge of matrimony, 
when happily her evil schemes are exploded. 
The whole narrative is a pitiable exhibition 
of woman’s frailty and treachery. Proba¬ 
bly the authors desire to inculcate the lesson 
that hereditary tendencies and early en¬ 
vironment have something to do with the 
development of such a character as Beatrix 
Spenlowe’s. Her mother had left a happy 
home and a devoted husband for a man 
who soon tired of her, and her daughter 
had accompanied them to Europe, where 
she anticipated a good field for her intrigu¬ 
ing schemes. There are some smart, crisp 
passages of character analysis in these 
volumes, but as a whole the story does not 
impress us very highly. 

The Veiled Hand is a powerful exposure 
of the crimes and follies of modern society. 
It is full of interest, and as closely packed 
with incidents, both of a humorous and a 
tragic kind, as an egg is full of meat. By 
lifting the veil on various domestic and 
commercial phases of life, Mr. Wicks clearly 
shows where the danger lies of the national 
decadence of Kit gland. The cold, calculat¬ 
ing villain, Geoffrey Delfoy, may be said to 
sum up within himself the worst charac¬ 
teristics of the age. His unutterable base¬ 
ness towards woman, and his nefarious 
financial schemes, make him a man to be 
dreaded and loathed. There is something in 
hisdelineationthat reminds us of Thackeray’s 
method of depicting these social birds of 
prey. Nemesis overtakes Delfoy at last, 
but not until he has spread ruin broadcast. 
Lady Grace is a well-drawn character. 
“Political opinion was to her a religion. 
An agnostic might be received in society of 
the innermost circle, but a political heretic 
was to my Lady Grace worse than a lost 
soul.” But the best character in the book 
is Morris Heritage—a man of sterling worth 
and uprightness. Mr. Wicks has made a 
decided mark with this novel, whose attrac¬ 
tiveness is further enhanced by the graphic 
illustrations of Jean de Paleologue. 

A pleasant enough story is Cacerton 
Manor, though there is nothing striking 
about it, as regards either stoiy or style. 
The hero is one of those characters some¬ 
what difficult to comprehend—“a mixture 
of simplicity and worldliness, of good and 
evil; capable of doing no man a downright 
wrong, but ready to be led by any one into 
the worst excesses that life can offer.” 
Diana Ashton—who, like her ancient name¬ 
sake, was fond of the chase—has a spice of 
originality, but she does not suffioe to raise 
materially the interest of the book. 

The curiosities of will-making are illus¬ 
trated in Old Lattimer's Legacy, which traces 
the devious ways of an enormous bequest 
amounting to one million sterling. There 
is many an exciting episode in connexion 
with it before we come to the close of the 
narrative. The volume also contains 
chapters descriptive of London society. 
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To os Passion’i Aftermath is a most repul¬ 
sive book. A young aristocrat, tbe Hon. 
Bernal Halliton, seduces—or is supposed to 
have seduced—the sister of Noris Aveling, 
an artist. Aveling is introduced to a 
famous actress, Miss Buth Derwent; and on 
discovering that she is really the sister of 
Halliton, ne deliberately sets himself to 
seduce her under a mock marriage—this 
being his idea of revenge. At first he had 
decided to “choke out the cursed libertine’s 
life with less compunction than he would 
set his heel upon a wasp ” ; but he decided 
to do as the libertine had done, without any 
of the libertine’s excuse. So far as he and 
Buth Derwent know, his diabolical end has 
been achieved. Then, the author would 
have us believe that the wretch actually 
begins to love his wife. But more extra¬ 
ordinary yet, when he offers really to marry 
Bath, and make her an honest woman, after 
he has cast her off as a strumpet, Buth 
prefers that her child should be a bastard 
rather than give that child’s father the 
right to call her by “ the holy name of 
wife.” Aveling gives himself up to all 
kinds of vicious pleasures; but after a time 
he returns to England, only to discover that 
a certain Lord Stephen Westcote is wooing 
Buth as a young widow. This makes him 
furious, and there is a violent scene between 
the rivals. In the end, Aveling discovers 
that his supposed mock marriage with Buth 
was a legal one, and there is some kind of 
ending to the story. The author has pre¬ 
fixed his portrait to all this miserable stuff. 

G. Baexett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Horae Sabbaticae. By Sir James Stephen. 
Third Series. (Macmillans.) Some months ago 
we noticed the first two volumes of Sir James 
Stephen’s Horae Sabbaticae ; the third volume, 
more recently published, is no less interesting. 
In some ways the problems with which it deals 
nearer to us: they are more actual, and 


less academic; there is less theological word- 
spinning, less of your Warburtons and Conyers 
Middletons; the influence of Bentham has not 
quite died out of social science, and the periods 
of Burke still serve to imp the halting wings of 
platform oratory. With the exception of 
Berkeley, who manifestly belongs to the earlier 
company, these two, Bentham the thinker and 
Burke the talker, are the most considerable 
personalities whom Sir James Stephen has to 
handle ; among the rest are Paley, De Maistre, 
to whom some space is devoted, Cobbett, and 
Tom Paine. The eminently judicial mind of 
the essayist, strong in impartiality and common 
sense, is at its best in the analysis of the 
iconodasms of The Age of Reason. The crudity 
and coarse-grained temper of Paine’s polemic 
are here recognised, as fully as the soundness 
and shrewdness of much of the underlying 
argument. Another valuable study is that upon 
The Federalist. Briefly, in a few pages, the 
characteristic - merits and weaknesses of the 
American Constitution are put before us with 
the skill of a practised and clear-headed lawyer. 
Sir James Stephen closes his volume with three 
essays of a wider scope, speculative rather than 
critical. “ The Bights of Conscience,’’ “ Moral 
Controversies,” “The Temporal and Spiritual 
Powers,” are the subjects which he chooses. 
Frankly, these diversions please us less than 
the bulk of the author’s work. When he 
deserts the historical method, and enters into 
the fray of abstract controversy, one cannot 


but feel that he has ceased to be a safe guide. 
He is of the eighteenth century by instinct, 
and the subtleties of modern thought are 
beyond his ken. His only weapon is the dry 
light of intellect; the touch of imagination, 
which alone makes a philosophy effective 
to-day, has passed him by. The closing words 
of the essay on Paley serve well to point the 
contrast:—“With all its defects,” thinks Sir 
James, “ Paley’s Evidences is worth a cart-load 
of Ecce Homos." 

The Desire of Beauty : being Indications for 
Aesthetic Culture, By Theodore Child. 
(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) The desire of 
beauty—how much it has come to mean to the 
modem world! How its problems have 
invaded our life, pointing us to a goal, revising 
our standards of action, until the old Aristotelian 
severance of art and conduct has been undone, 
and many, adrift from theology and un¬ 
attracted by pure ethics, have come to find 
safety in the intuitions of taste. So that at last 
holiness is loved for its beauty, not beauty for 
its holiness. Yet, if we ask “What is this 
beauty, after all ? ” who will give a fruitful 
answer ? Turn to the philosopher, and he will 
tell you: “The beautiful is that which has 
characteristic or individual expressiveness for 
sense-perception or imagination, subject to the 
conditions of general or abstract expressiveness 
in the same medium.” Turn to the artist and 
he will tell you : “ I do not know, but this and 
that are beautiful.” It is only a man of letters, 
here and there, half philosopher, half artist, 
who lets drop some helpful formula. Mr. Pater, 
above all, has done much to widen and define 
our conceptions of the beautiful, finding it, if I 
mistake not, essentially in the characteristic, 
the flower of individual temperament—a con¬ 
clusion, indeed, which German speculation 
would also appear to have arrived at by un- 
neccessarily circuitous and jungly paths. In 
the little book before us, Mr. Child has 
attempted to follow in Mr. Pater’s tracks. It 
is a series of essays, written in a style whioh, 
if it occasionally verges on the “ dedvilised,” is 
more often quiet and dignified, and aiming to 
still some of the critical waters which the con¬ 
troversies of realists and impressionists have 
perturbed. We are conscious of leaving it with 
a clearer view in many respects of the aims, 
the methods, and the ultimate value of the 
several modem schools of painting. The criti¬ 
cism is lucid and judicious, the exposition of 
first principles calm and penetrating. A word 
of praise is due to the binding of the volume, 
with its graceful design of a nly, whose seven 
stamens would delight the heart of Mr. Le 
Gajlienne. 


The Story of My House. By G. H. EUwanger. 
(Bell.) There are books which mean more to 
the author than the most sympathetic reader 
would surmise, which are rich in memory and 
endeared by association. They are not neces¬ 
sarily valuable books, nor books which com¬ 
mend themselves to the “ man in the street ” : 
their chief pleasure has been afforded by their 
creation. And for this reason they almost 
deserve to exist; for nowadays there is so 
much making and marring of books for hire that 
we can spare time to appreciate a volume that 
has grown out of the pure pleasure of pro¬ 
duction. And suoh a book, we imagine, is 
this that lies before us at the moment. Mr. 
EUwanger’s Story of his House bears between 
cover and cover no very urgent reason for its 
existence; it has no new tale to tell, nor any 
novel theory of art to expound. Indeed, its 
descriptive passages are somewhat over-elabor¬ 
ated, and its doctrine of decoration is a trifle 
bourgeois. It must be read in instalments, and 
at ease, if it is to bring the reader into touch 
with his guide. For it has a fault common to 
enthusiasm—the writer keeps his eye fixed too 


long upon the objeot that attracts it. He 
gazes from his study window, and the garden 
scene becomes a charm to him; forthwith he 
must give us every dainty detail of the view. 

It is as though he were keeping a diary of his 
sensations, starred, like that of Miss Julia 
Mills, with reflective analysis; and diaries are 
of purely personal interest. The man who 
reads his diary aloud to an assemblage of 
guests after dinner would need to keep a good 
table if he hoped to repeat the experiment. 
Indeed, Mr. Mlwanger scarcely avoids the 
wearisomeness that attends a too conscientious 
absorption in his subject. At his best he 
reminds us of Charles Lamb—he is easy, 
graceful, and companionable; at his worst his 
style approaches that of a meteorological 
almanac—he is mathematical, tabular, intoler¬ 
able. Indeed, there is far too much about the 
weather in his book; not only have we a whole 
chapter on “Signs in the Sky,” but we have 
scenery and temperature for eaoh new room— 
flowers and sunshine, birds and bees, rain and 
hail, and other samples in order. But the 
book is concerned with the house; and what we 
look for is some new hint for decoration, some 
suggestion of homely beauty and comfort. 
Not that these are absent. In a slightly conven¬ 
tional, uncultured fashion Mr. Ellwanger has 
adorned for us a home cosy and habitable 
enough, with easy chairs in inviting comers, 
shining floors and shaggy rugs, hanging lamps 
and well-filled bookshelves. There is nothing 
very original from threshold to roof-tree, nor 
any very nervous sense of art: a follower of 
Mr. Whistler would probably find the comforts 
provincial, the taste insular. But neither 
comfort nor taste is altogether wanting; and 
by far the pleasantest passages in the volume 
are those in whioh the householder strolls 
around his rooms, pointing out to us, with an 
easy absence of ostentation, the form and 
object of his furniture. When he brings 
authority to support his opinion, when he must 
needs quote ana verify, then we begin to long 
to be alone, that we may make the tour of his 
domain unmolested. For kindly host though 
he be, he remembers too much that he has 
read; he tires us sorely with his snatches of 
English poetry, French, and the classics. Let 
him be as learned as he will: we are ready to 
give him credit for all the knowledge' of the 
universities; but for the moment we are his 
guests, and courtesy demands a less liberal 
parade of education. 

A Digest-Index to the Spectator, by William 
Wheeler (Routledge) came to us with our 
feelings already prepossessed in its favour. 
Anything tending to bind still closer to our 
affections the essays in a periodical associated 
with some of the happiest hours of our youth, 
and yet preserving its attraction far into old 
age, was sure of a warm welcome. Mr. 
Wheeler has committed but one blunder in his 
design, though alas! the error is not a little 
one. Instead of giving the references to the 
articles, paragraph by paragraph, as they 
originally appeared, and have been repeated 
ever since, he has chosen to give them, in nine 
instances out of ten, to the pages in one 
particular edition of the Spectator, which was 
edited by Prof. Henry Morley for the same 
publishers that are responsible for this index. 
We do not think that such a plan will 
materially aid the sale of that edition of the 
Spectator, and it will undoubtedly check the 
circulation of this index-volume. In every 
other respect the compiler has executed his 
work admirably. We have turned over its 


pages again and again, and never without a 
feeling of pleasure. Incidentally, the lists 
included in it often illustrate very markedly 
the currents of contemporary opinion in the 
Augustan age of Queen Anne. Take the 
citations of France and its illustrious natives as 
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compared with those of Germany and its writers, 
and behold how completely the latter country 
was effaced by its Gallic neighbour. The 
number of references under one heading, that 
of Homer, has greatly surprised us. The 
number iB far greater than the total included 
under the name of Horace. In this volume the 
topographer of London, the historian of the 
actors and actresses of the period, the compilers 
of our great English dictionary, and many 
other like students will find much to help them 
in their undertakings. A few, but very few, 
errors have come under our notice. Iapes, 
the physician, should have been catalogued 
under the letter I, and not under J ; Bycant, 
and not Bycant, was the name of the traveller; 
and Winchenden, the seat of Lord Wharton, is 
situate in Buckinghamshire, not in Wiltshire. 
Possibly the last is a blunder which should be 
visited on the editor of the edition of the 
Spectator. 

This Wicked World and Other Essays. By 
J. Hain Priswell. (Hutchinson.) There is no 
profound philosophy in the late Hain Friswell’s 
writings, but they contain muoh earnest and 
suggestive thought. They are of the stuff of 
which sermons are made—sermons, that is, of 
the good, practical kind, which carry a moral 
lesson without making that lesson too aggres¬ 
sive. They seem to suggest the author as a 
simple-hearted, serious-minded, kindly man 
who, if he did not rise to metaphysical heights 
or descend to philosophical depths, had yet 
opinions to express which he had thought out 
for himself. There is, moreover, a decided inde¬ 
pendence both of thought and treatment dis¬ 
cernible, and clear if not very pronounced 
humour runs through the whole. Emin Priswell 
was optimistic as good-natured men usually are. 
This world may be “wicked,” but it is not 
causelessly so. “ The world is as it is for a good 
purpose,” he thinks; “ it is for us to mend it; 
but to the end of time it will still be a tangled 
skein, a perplexing puzzle.” “The reason this 
* wioked world ’ is so wicked is because we are 
not true to ourselves, because we do not act up 
to the inner guide, because we let ourselves 
daily be befooled.” We understand that his 
boobs have had a large sale, and we are glad 
of it, for their tone and tendency are eminently 
healthy. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William Heinemann has in preparation 
an English edition of M. Emile Michel’s 
Rembrandt : his Life, his Work, and his Time, 
edited by Mr. Frederick Wedmore. It will 
contain over eighty plates and about three hun¬ 
dred reproductions of works of the master; and 
while some of the less important ones of the 
French edition will be excluded, other examples 
will be added, so that the English version will 
have features quite of its own. There will 
be an ordinary edition, at two guineas net; 
and a small edition, numbered and signed, on 
Japanese vellum, with duplicate set of plates 
on India paper, at ten guineas. 

Mr. Edwabd Whymper is preparing for 
publication (with John Murray) an edition de 
luxe of his Scrambles amongst the Alps in the 
Years 1860-69, which contains the story of the 
first ascent of the Matterhorn. A list of 
subsequent ascents will be given; and the 
number of illustrations will be raised to 130, 
including portraits, now first published, of 
Lord Francis Douglas and the Bev. Charles 
Hudson. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have in the 
press a new edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s The 
Book of Good Counsels, from the Sanskrit of the 
Hitopadesa, illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 

Mme. James Darmesteter (Miss Mary 
Bobinson) will publish in a few weeks’ time, 



with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a new volume of 
Lyrics and Ballads. 


Mr. C. T. Dent’s volume on Mountaineering, 
in the “Badminton Library,” has already 


Canon W. Sparrow Simpson is engaged on passed into a socond edition, 
a Catalogue of books, pamphlets, maps, &c., The forthcoming Century will contain an 
relating to the City of London, which are to article on Westminster Abbey, illustrated by 

t -j a. t _at _▼_-r»_11_j__.• u_ % 


be found in the Library of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The volume will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock very shortly. 

TnosE who remember Mr. John Owen’s 
Evenings with the Skeptics (1881) will be glad to 


Mr. Joseph Pennell, and an appreciation of 
M. Camille Saint-Saens, the composer, by 
Mr. Henry Krehbeil. 

“The New Irish Literary Movement” 
is the title of an article which Mr. W. P. Byan 


hear that he has been encouraged to continue will contribute to the forthcoming number of 
the work with two more volumes, dealing with the Literary Review, which will also contain an 
the Skeptics of the Benaissance, Italian and illustrated paper on “ English Book-Plates,” 
Fronoh. The first of these is already in the by Mr. Charles Sayle. Mr. Gleeson White will 
press, and will be published by Messrs. Swan write on “ J. A. Symonds”: Mr. William Poel 
Sonnenschein & Co., who have made a name for on “ A New Criticism of Webster’s ‘Duchess 
themselves by their Philosophical Library. of Malfl’ and Mr. W. J. Linton contributes 
Among other books which Messrs. Sonnen- a poem, 
schein announce for the spring season, we may A new serial story, by Max Pemberton, 
mention: The Prose Treatise of Bichard Bolle entitled “ The Iron Pirate: a Plain Tale of 


of Hampole, edited by Prof. Carl Horstmann, 
being the first volume of a new “ Old English 


Strange Happenings on the Sea,” will be com¬ 
menced in next week’s issue of Chums, Messrs. 


Library; a reprint of Esquemeling’s Buccaneers Cassell’s illustrated paper for boys, 

.j* a _• . /1 r>n *\ ;ai_ £ • ii _n ai__ r r j 


of America (1684), with facsimiles of all the 
portraits and maps, edited by Mr. Henry 


Mr. Charles J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn 


portraits ana maps emtea Dy Mr. iienry Fieldg) ^ ^ the publisher of Wiltshire Notes 
Powell; A V tew of the Coinage of Continental an(l ^ of wh ? ch ^ fi „ t number h to 


coins, by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt; A Short 
History of Spanish Literature, by Mr. H. 
Butler Clarke, Taylorian teacher at Oxford; 
A Concordance to the Poetical Works of Milton, 


appear in March. The mode of issue is 
quarterly, at an annual subscription of 5b. 6d. 

Messrs. H. Hill & Co., of New York, have 
appointed Messrs. F. Nor gate & Co. as the 


by Dr. John Bradshaw ; and A Cyclopaedia of London agents for their Educational Review , 
Military Science, by Captain C. N. Watts, of „_. , 


Military Science, by Captain 
the Sherwood Foresters. 


Miss Jeanie B. Partridge, of Alveohurch, 
Bedditch, has undertaken to compile the 


The inaugural meeting of the Irish Literary 
Society will be held on Wednesday next, 
March 1, at 8 p.m., at Bloomsbury Mansion, 
Hart Street. Mr. Alfred Percival Graves will 


. , T» £ HL I If £ 1* J , " . non UUOOI-. AULA. auiou auuivu UIOYCB WllA 

“Prase of Chaucer from his day to ours for be in the ohair and the Iiev . gtopford Brooke 
the Chaucer Society. The book is to contain ^ deliver i ural addw * hig gubject 
all mentions of Chaucer and allusions to him , •_,, m.,,_ 


up to 1800, and the chief ones since. Miss 
Partings will be grateful tor any extracts on 


being ‘ 1 The English Language as an Instrument 
of Irish Literature.” Dr. Douglas Hyde and 


toe imbjoct sent to her. Each should beon a Mm. B^ant.will take part in ^proceedings; 

^ and Lady Wilde has also accepted an invitation 

separate slip of paper, with an exact copy of . , nrmnnt 
the words quoted, the date, title, and page of P 

1 ... 1 _ f ° 1„ ll._A?_.fil. fill*_1_AY_ 


the book, and the author’s name. Next year a Ax the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, to 
trial list of extracts will be printed, and the be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednesday evening 
complete volume will appear in or before 1900, next, Mr. G. Saintsbury will read a paper upon 
the quincentenary of Chaucer’s death. “ Thomas Shadwell.” 

The Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn and of the At the meeting of the Viking dub, to be 
Inner and Middle Temple having each made held at the King’s Weigh House Booms on 
grants of £30 a year to the Selden Society, it Thursday next, Dr. Karl Blind will read s 
is honed that auioker nrosrress will now be paper on “ Shetland Folklore and the Old 


is hoped that quicker progress will now be paper on (Shetland Folklore and the Old 
made in publishing certain volumes which have Creed of the Teutons.” For the pamphlet 
beep on hand for some time. In addition, a containing Mrs. Saxby’s paper on “Birdsof 
member of the society has undertaken to bear Omen in Shetland,” Mr. W. A. douston is 
the expenses of printing a parallel text of writing some notes on the raven and the owl 
Bracton and Azo, which will be edited by folklore generally. 

Prof. F. W. Ma i tland, of Cambridge. The On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
other volumes in a forward state of preparation the sale — which will last altogether for ten 
are: The Mirror of Justices, edited afresh by days—of the first portion of the library of the 
Mr. W. J. Whittaker from the unique MS. at late Bev. W. E. Buckley, one of the best known 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in correo- collectors of our generation, and at one time 
tion of the very oorrupt printed texts ; and the professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Judging 
Earliest Becords of the Equitable Jurisdiction f r0 m the catalogue, his tastes seem to We 
of the Court of Chancery, which begin in the been very wide and rather old-fashioned, 
reign of Bichard II., and many of which relate inclining chiefly towards large-paper editions 
to mercantile and shipping matters, edited by 0 f standard works. By far the greatest rarity 
Mr. W. Paley Baildon. ig a bundle of early tracts about America, 

A NEW novel by Mr. W. H. de Winton, which includes what is called the thirty-three 
author of “ St. Michael’s Eve,” will be issued line edition of the Latin Letter of Columbus, 


next month, in three volumes, by Messrs, and also the forty-two line edition of the Latin 
Hurst & Blackett, under the title of The For- Letter of Vespucci to Lorenzo de Medici. 
bidden Sacrifice. There is also a considerable collection of books 

Messrs. Bell have in the press an entirely printed at Oxford, among whioh wp 
new edition of Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary, specially mention a copy of Prof. Jowett’s. 
which has been prepared under the supervision Essay on the Etruscans (1841), print® 
of Mr. C. H. Wright and Mr. D. Dewar. It vellum. Other attractive lot* are the 
will be issued in eight monthly parts, begin- edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress, first edi 
Tiing on March 1. of Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge, Blake s j 

a _ • __._ . and Job, Poems by Two Brothers, ai 

James Payn’s novel, A Modern Dick Whittington, Plantation °°Py of AUce in Wonderland . 
will be published early in March by Messrs. We congratulate Mr. J. Soott Keith 
Cassell & Company. having already brought out his Statesi 


Essay on the Etruscans (1841), printed on 
vellum. Other attractive lots are the third 
edition of The Pilgrim's Progress, first editions 
of Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge, Blake’s Dante 
and Job, Poems by Two Brothers, and a 


We congratulate Mr. J. Soott Keitie on 
having already brought out his Statesmans 
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Year-Book for 1S93, being the thirtieth year 
of publication. Something, of course, must 
be sacrificed through printing before all the 
statistics for the preceding year can be included; 
but, in our opinion, much more would be lost 
by delay. In the introductory section, a notable 
feature is the large-scale map of Central and 
Southern Africa, showing clearly the boundaries 
defined in recent treaties and agreements. On 
p. 122, we notice that something has gone 
wrong with the figures for the revenue of the 
native states in the Punjab, presumably from 
confusing “ Ex ” with “ Bs.” It is incredible 
that Patiala should have a gross revenue of 
five millions sterling. Also, Sikkhim and the 
Shan States are printed as if they were in the 
Punjab. But these are only the little blunders 
which it is impossible for any vigilanoe to 
avoid. 

According to the Neicspaper Press Directory 
for 1893, there are now published in the 
United Kingdom 2268 newspapers, distributed 
as follows: London, 459; provinces, 1303; 
Wales, 102; Scotland, 214 ; Ireland, 166 ; Isles, 
24. The magazines, including the quarterlies, 
number 1961, of which more than 456 are of a 
decidedly religious character. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, has been appointed Hulsean Lecturer 
at Cambridge for the current year. 

In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, the 
preamble of a statute was approved, constitu¬ 
ting a new chair of English history. So long 
ago as 1870, the sum of £2000 was bequeathed 
to the university by Mr. Ford, for the founda¬ 
tion of a professorship to be called after his 
name, when the income through accumulation 
should amount to £100 a year. It is provided 
that the chair shall be tenable for one year 
only, and no professor may be re-elected until 
after an interval of five years. It is also 
required that eight lectures be delivered in the 
year. 

On Wednesday next the Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury, chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
will preside at a public meeting in the Shel- 
donian Theatre, in aid of the building fund of 
the Badcliffe Infirmary. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved Mr. E. B. England—classical 
lecturer at Owens College, Manchester, and 
best known as the translator of Ourtius—for 
the degree of Doctor in Letters. 

On Friday of this week Prof. Dicey was to 
deliver a public lecture at Oxford upon “The 
Distinction between a Parliamentary and a 
Kon-Parliamentary Executive.” 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, on Thursday of this week. Prof. Skeat 
■was to read a paper upon “The Belations 
between the works of Chaucer and Glower.” 

On the same day, the Eev. W. E. Barnes, 
of Peterhouse, was to read a paper in the 
library of the Divinity School, entitled “ Some 
Becent Criticism on the Book of Isaiah.” 

Mb. E. H. D. Ma y at.t. , of Sidney Sussex 
College, has been elected to the Isaac Newton 
scholarship at Cambridge, which is of the 
annual value of £200, tenable for three years, 
for research in astronomy and physical optics. 

Mb. H. Bury, fellow of Trinity College, has 
been appointed, by the special board for biology 
at Cambridge, to the use of a table at the 
marine laboratory at Naples for the months of 
March and April. 

The trustees of the Aubrey Moore Memorial 
at Oxford have elected Mr. V. F. Storr, of 
Queen’s College, to a scholarship of £6Q, for 
theological research. 


The annual meeting of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching wifi 
be held on Saturday, March 11, at 3.30 p.m., at 
the Mansion-house, and not on March 4, as 
previously arranged. The address will be 
delivered by Prof. Jebb on “ The Influence of 
the Greek Mind on Modem Life.” The Lord 
Mayor will preside. 

The Academic des Inscriptions has recom¬ 
mended M. Auguste Molinier, now keeper of 
the Bibliotheque Sainte-Genevieve, for the chair 
of French history at the Ecole des Chartes, 
vacant by the death of M. Simeon Luce. 

The introductory lecture which Prof. W. J. 
Ashley (formerly of Lincoln College, Oxford) 
delivered at Harvard University on January 4, 
has been reprinted as a pamphlet from the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. The subject 
is “ The Study of Economic History.” The 
professor holds an even hand between the 
deductive and the historical schools, and 
justifies the existence of his new ohair. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ARETHU8A. 

Dian, goddess and huntress, sweeps on : 

For her nor fatigueB of the way 

Nor lureB of the shade 

Check the swift chase that she loves: 

But goddesses goddesses ore, 

And nymphs are but nymphs. 

Arethusa, worn with the hunt, 

Halts where a stream glints whitest a bend of the 
woods, 

Halts to disrobe and enjoy 

The white cool water, the pause 

From the rush of pursued and pursuers. 

8oftly the greensward dips to the river 
From bushes of laurel that rise and embower 
A space of smooth moss ’twixt the woods and the 
water. 

Here Arethusa, aglow with her running, 

Loosens her zone, slips her robe from its fastening, 
Slackens the golden coil of her tresses. 

And lo, at a movement, a touch, 

A light quick sweep of the hands, 

A backward toss of the head, 

She stands forth beautiful, naked, divine. 

Over her shoulders, half veiling the whiteness 
Of breasts that might pillow the face of Apollo, 
Hippies her hair— 

Golden and gleaming, ravishing, radiant; 

All the rest of her bare to the sunshine, 

Bright as the light and lovely as morning. 

Fairer! O fairer! 

Fairer than evening, 

When all on a sudden the full-orbed moon, serene, 
Breaks from the fleecy bands of cloud about her, 
And floods the watching earth, the tranquil 
heaven. 

With light and beauty. 

Timidly, quickly. 

She runs to the river, 

Lingers a moment with virginal shyness, 

Then, with a laugh, 

Leaps in among eddies 
That gather to meet her; 

While the lithe waves lave 
Her round glowing limbs, 

And the deep mid-stream, 

In its green shimmering shadows, 

Clasps and embraces her, holds and possesses her. 
But below the long waves, 

In the dim green depths, 

Lies the god of the river. 

Was he sleeping down there— 

As a god may Bleep— 

Deep-browed and brooding ? 

And did there float into his sleep a dream of 
delight, 

A vision of beauty, as beauty is seen not of men P 
Nor sleeping, nor dreaming now, but awake is 
Alpheus, 

Wide-eyed, open-armed, to receive the nymph who 
comes nearer, 

Wading breast-deep in the swelling midst of the 
stream. 


Nothing she knows of the gaze fixed longingly on 
her, 

Nothing she recks of the fate that awaits her at 
hand: 

Alas! hod love in the smitten breast of Alpheus 
Been placid and calm, 

Calmer and cooler than god’s love ever was yet, 

He had won—who can tell ?—or he had not lost 
Arethusa. 

But the love that leaped in his heart. 

And bounded in fiery beats along pulses of fire, 
Brooked no delay. 

Like the breath of a flame that flies to the kindling 
light 

He rose at a bound, 

And fain had caught the startled nymph in his 
arms. 

But she fled in dismay, 

With terror that gave her wings, 

Fled back to the woods, and beyond, 

Through valleys that dipped to the sea. 

Over hills that rose to the sun, 

League upon league upon league— 

Conscious, without looking back, 

Of a breath as of fire that pursued her, 

Of the gaze of fierce eyes of desire 
That drew nearer and nearer and nearer. 

Fleetest of nymphs in the chase, 

Fleet as the silver wheels that bore Dian along, 
Arethusa could match for awhile the speed of 
Alpheus; 

But a nymph is at last but a nymph, 

And a god is a god. 

She faltered, borne down by her fears, 

While the reeling miles on miles 
Wrought in her brain a tumult that worked her 
woe. 

Scarce an arm’s length off is the god; 

A moment, a breath, no more, 

And the prize of her beauty is his; 

But all in that moment a cry, 

A half-uttered call on the virgin huntress and 
goddess, 

Brings succour, brings rescue. 

Where the nymph falls fainting, the ground 
Opens a moss-green hollow, dewy and soft; 

And when, with a thrill of delight, Alpheus stoops 
low to uplift her, 

She fades, she is gone! 

There laughs in her place, in his face, a fountain 
os clear 

As the light in her eyes; 

In the ripple that plays 
On the wave-chasing waves 
Is the radiant gleam of her hair; 

The rounded tides that rise and fall on the moss 
Are her lips, unsealed and sealed again in a kiss; 
The deeper swell and fuller curves of the stream. 
Where it gathers itself for its onward plunge and 
flow, 

Are her breasts—round, supple, beautiful, glowing 
with light. 

It is she ! It is she! 

Alpheus clutches his prize : 

The mossy hollow that gave escape to the nymph 
Receives him too: 

He mingles his stream with the flowing fount of 
his love, 

And the twain are one. 

Under land, under sea, 

Twin streams, twin lives, twin lovers, they run 
together; 

A glorious story wedded them, and Time 
Through many a thousand years has kept them 
one. 

Geoboe Cotterell. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for January opens with a copy of a 
document, dated November 13, 1300, establish¬ 
ing a Hermandad for mutual defence and 
arrest of malefactors between Toledo and 
Talavera de la Beina; in form it greatly 
resembles the Facerias of Northern Spain and 
of the Pyrenees. Antonio Maria Fabie has a 
favourable review of Bodriguez Villa's “Juana 
la Loca,” dwelling especially on the real 
insanity of the Queen, and or, the fatal effect 
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of the Austrian dynasty on the fortunes of 
Spain. J. Vilanova describes a neolithic 
cemetery at Piles (Tarragona), in which the 
skeletons were found crouched and doubled up 
in narrow holes as in urn burial, or like the 
mummies of Peru. Padre Fita prints the 
resolutions of the Catholio Congress of Seville 
on the study of prehistoric archaeology, declar¬ 
ing it to be by no means hostile to religion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE REAL NATURE AND THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE FIR8T BOOK OF ESDRAS. 

IV. 

Athenaeum Club: Feb. 8,1898. 
Before I further prosecute the main subject, 
which you have permitted me to discuss in the 
Academy, I should like to say something on 
one or two points of chronology; for it is these 


which alone seem to present any substantial 
difficulty to the general acoeptanoe of the view 
I have pressed—namely, that Esdras I. repre¬ 
sents the true Septuagint text of the work 
whioh, in the Masoretic copies of the Bible and 
in the Greek translations of the Masoretic text, 
is known as the Book of Ezra. 

The first matter to which I would draw 
attention is one which has exercised men for 
a long time. We are told, both in Ezra and 
in Esdras I., that the Jews who availed 
themselves of the edict of Cyrus in 
order to return home were led by a certain 
Sanabassar or Sheshbassar. It has been the 
favourite theory of many inquirers that Sana 
bassar was the same person as Zerubbabel. 
To this view there are the strongest objections, 
which have been stated by several scholars of 
repute, and notably by Dr. 8aulcey, by Henan, 
and by Prof. Imbert, of Louvain. 

It is curious, in view of the real difficulty of 
such a conclusion, that Wellhausen should 
decide the point with a mere obiter dictum, and 
that Ewald, who does condescend to argue it, 
should produce an argument which seems so 
wanting in force. The point is purely one of 
historical evidence, and m no way a philological 
one. He says: 

“It is certainly never said in the Book of Ezra 
that this Sanabassar was identical with Zerubbabel 
but since in i. 8, 11, he is called Nasi—Royal 
Prince of Judah, and in v. 14, 16, is designated as 
an equivalent by the Assyrian official title Pacha, 
it is impossible not to consider him and Zerubbabel 
to be the same.” 

This logic I confess I cannot follow. Why 
Sanabassar, if a different person to Zerubbabel, 
should not have been styled both Nasi and 
Pacha I cannot see, In fact, as I shall show, 
there were very good reasons why he should be 
so called. Stade, on the other hand, whose 
critical insight is often most remarkable, argues 
that the two names represent two different men 
{Geachichts, ii. 99-101). 

The objections to the identification are mani¬ 
fold. In the first plaoe, the two names are 
themselves quite distinct. It has been argued 
that this is paralleled by the cases of Daniel, 
Azaria, Hananiah, and Misael, who had in 
addition Babylonian names: namely, Belshaser, 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. But the 
cases are not in the least parallel, for both Zerub¬ 
babel and Sanabassar are Babylonian names 
the former, as Prof. Saycepoints out, mean¬ 
ing the Seed of Babylon. We can understand 
a Jew of Babylon having a Babylonian as well 
as a Jewish name, but we cannot understand 
his having two Babylonian names. Secondly, 
it is impossible to reconcile the ohronology 
on the supposition that the two were one 
person. Unless we entirely alter the royal 
names to suit some theory, we must identify the 
Darius in whose reign Zerubbabel recom¬ 
menced the building of the Temple with Darius 
Nothus, and not, as is often done, with Darius 
Hystaspes. 

In chapter iv. of Ezra, after mention¬ 
ing the return of the Jews in the time of 
Cyrus, we are told how the people of the land 
obstructed the emigrants in the days of Cyrus; 
then how, in the days of Ahashverash they made 
complaint against them. Ahashverash is the 
Hebrew form of Xerxes, and it is quite 
arbitrary to identify him with Cambyses, as 
some have done. But to continue. Directly 
after the reference to Xerxes, we are told that 
in the days of Artachshasta they wrote letters 
to that king making complaint against them. 
Artachshasta is the Hebrew form of Artaxerxes, 
and it is not history, but mere child’s 
play, to identify him, for a priori reasons, 
with the pseudo-Smerdis, as Ewald and 
others have done. These letters induced 
the king to interfere, and we are told that in 
consequence “ the work of the House of the 


Lord which is at Jerusalem ceased unto the 
second year of Darius, king of Persia.” The 
plain meaning of the narrative is, assuredly, that 
the work on the Temple stopped until the seoond 
year of the reign of some Darius who was a 
suocessor of Artaxerxes, and not to a Darius 
who preceded Xerxes and Artaxerxes. This 
makes it plain that the Darius in question was 
not Darius Hystaspes, but Darius Nothus. In 
regard to ehanging the names in the method 
adopted by some critics, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells has protested in sensible and wise 
words. Whatever view we adopt, in order 
to explain difficulties, we must not so change 
the text as to alter what is plainly written: 
e.g., Xerxes and Artaxerxes into kings with 
entirely different names. The notion which 
some have urged that the passages in question 
are episodical is disposed of very conclusively 
by Prof. Driver. We may take it, therefore, 
that the plain words of Ezra require us to make 
Zerubbabel a contemporary of Darius II. who 
reigned 424-3-405-4, and not of Darius I.; and 
if so, it is absolutely impossible that he should 
also have led the Jewish emigrants in the first 
year of Cyrus, namely, 538 B.c. 

Nor does what we know of Darius I., namely 
that he was the real founder of the Zoroastrian 
faith as a state religion in Persia, of which 
religion he was a devoted, if not fanatical, sup¬ 
porter, favour the notion that he should have 
been the friendly patron of the Jews. Again, 
Zerubbabel, both in the book of Ezra and that 
of Nehemiah, is expressly named as the leader 
of those who came back in the time of Darius, 
and the names of his companions are expressly 
given. How is this consistent with his having 
been the leader of the migration in the time of 
Cyrus, which, on any theory, was many years 
before? 

These arguments seem to me to be conclusive. 
I would remark that the identification of 
Zerubbabel and Sanabassar or Sheshbazzsr 
is probably an old one; and it would seem to 
account for the way in which the original 
redactor of the Masoretic text, who I take for 
several reasons to have been the Rabbi Akiba, 
arranged the narrative of Ezra in a different 
order from that in whioh it previously stood, 
namely, that represented by I Esdras, and 
also omitted the story of Darius and the Three 
Young Men. That story is absolutely in¬ 
consistent with Zerubbabel having led the 
emigrants in the time of Cyrus. That con¬ 
clusion is otherwise inconsistent with proba¬ 
bility. It is not credible that the prinoe of 
Judah, who was entrusted by Cyrus with the 
charge of the Jewish colony and of the 
treasures of the Temple, should, only nineteen 
years later, have had elaborate search made at 
Ecbatana to find the decree of Cyrus justifying 
his policy. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells argues that, 
unless we identify Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel, 
we shall have a contradiction between the state¬ 
ment in Ezra v. 16, that “ Sheshbazzar laid the 
foundations of the House of God which is at 
Jerusalem.” and that of Zeehariah iv. 9, “ The 
hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation 
of this house, his hands also shall finish it” 
But surely when a building has been in abey¬ 
ance for a century, it a perfectly natural thing 
to say of a person who commences to build 
again, and carries it to completion, that be 
founded it. This is not only natural, but it w 
the only way in which we oan reconcile the 
statement that Sheshbazzar laid the founda¬ 
tions of the House of God in Jerusalem in the 
reign of Cyrus (Ezra v. 14-16), with another 
statement in the same chapter, v. 2, where we 
are told that Zerubbabel and Joshua began to 
build the House of God in the seoond year of 
Darius. 

It is to the redactor of the Masoretic text 
that I would also attribute w. 1-4 of chap, iv. 
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of Ezra, which passage does not occur in 
I Esdras, and which contains the erroneous 
statement about Esarhaddon to which I referred 
in a previous letter. In ver. 3 of this passage 
there is a sentence which shows that the writer 
looked upon Zerubbabel as the person to whom 
Cyrus entrusted the emigrants. The incon¬ 
sistency presented by this passage, when we try 
and reconcile its statement with the chronology 
of the remainder of the chapter, is at once 
apparent, and we have to face one of two alter¬ 
natives. Either we must treat the four verses 
referred to as an interpolation, and accept the 
test as we find it preserved in I Esdras, or we 
must cancel the rest of Ezra iv. with its 
perfectly consistent story as impossible. (Since 
I wrote this I find that Benan had already 
questioned the authenticity of these verses.) 

An argument for identifying the two leaders 
under discussion may perhapB be deduced by 
some from I Esdras vi. 18, where Zerubbabel is 
named with Sanabassar as having received the 
gifts from Cyrus; but, as the marginal note 
says, the introduction of the name Zerubbabel 
in this verse is clearly an interpolation. The 
very next verse proves it, since the pronoun 
used in it is in the singular; and in v. 20, 
where the same story is continued, Sanabassar 
is alone mentioned, while in the corresponding 
passages in Ezra, namely, chap. v. 14 and 
16, Sheshbazzar alone ocours. This shows that 
the text of Esdras, in the MS. generally fol¬ 
lowed, has been edited by someone who had in 
view the maintaining of the theory that Zerub¬ 
babel and Sanabassar were the same person. 

There only remains one difficulty, namely, 
the statement in Haggai ii. 1, where the prophet 
addresses Zerubbabel and Joshua and the 
leaders of the people, and says: “ Who is 
left among you that saw this house in her 
first glory, and how do ye see it now? ” It 
has been argued that the prophet in this 
sentence states positively that there were 
people then living who had seen the first 
temple; but, surely, as Scaliger said long ago, 
the sentence is framed interrogatively, and 
contains no such positive statement. It is 
the language—the perfectly plain language— 
of rhetoric. Be it remembered that the words 
were spoken in the Becond year of Darius. 
Even if this was Darius Hystaspis, this would 
make the date 520 b.c. ; and as Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar destroyed the temple in 588 B.c., it 
means sixty-eight years before. To whose 
memory among his audience could the prophet 
appeal for an event which happened seventy 
years before ? This passage of Haggai, which 
in all probability, as I shall try to show in 
another letter, is the source of the statement 
in Ezra iii. 12 and I Esdras v. 63, gives no 
warrant, it seems to me, for the argument 
which has been based upon it. 

I have tried to examine the question candidly, 
and it seems to me when so examined that the 
great weight, if not all the evidence, is on one 
side, and that we cannot identify the Darius of 
Ezra, Haggai, and _ Zechariah with Darius 
Hystaspes, but must identify him with Darius 
Nothus, nor can we identify Sanabassar with 
Zerubbabel, who were, in fact, separated by a 
century. Who, then, was Sanabassar, who is 
called Nasi or Prince of Judah and Pasha ? 
Prof. Imbert has urged—and I think his solution 
a very reasonable one—that Sanabassar is the 
same person as the Shenazar or Saw ap, who 
is named among the sons of Jehoiakin in 
I Chronicles iii. 8. Chronologically this 
would be a most satisfactory solution, while, 
as son of the last King 6f Judah, he would, 
with great appropriateness, be styled Nasi or 
Prince. Benan says of this identification, 
which he adopts, “ La paleographie continue 
pleinement oette supposition," and adds:— 
“ L’identification de Zerubbabel et de Shesh- 
bassar eet tout u fait impossible.” In my next 


letter I propose to carry my analysis of the 
text of ifsdras I. and of Ezra somewhat 
further. Henry H. Howorth. 


THE BATTLE OF BARNET. 

Wimbledon: Feb. 12,1893. 

I do not know if I may be allowed a word 
of reply to the Edinburgh Reviewer's answer 
to my letter in the Academy of Feb. 4. 

I waited to have a fresh look at the narra¬ 
tive in the “ Am'vall.” No doubt the writer 
describes Edward as having his left to the 
west and his right to the east. But it does 
not follow that his line was drawn up due 
east and west across Hadley Green. I am 
quite prepared to believe that at one stage 
of the action his right may have pointed 
N.E. and his left S.W. We are told that 
when he led his men out of Barnet over¬ 
night it was dark, and that when the morning 
came they were enveloped in mist. Under 
these circumstances a man might easily be a 
little out as to the points of the compass. But 
the writer could not possibly be mistaken as 
to the fact that Edward was able to get quite 
near the enemy without being perceived, and 
without being exposed to the fire of his guns, 
which passed overhead. These facts distinctly 
point to an approach under cover of a steep 
bank, and that can only be found on the east 
side of the high road. If Edward had led his 
army out of Barnet along the road to Hadley 
Green, he would have stolen no march on 
Warwick, and would have been exposed to the 
point-blank fire of his artillery. Edward had 
a good reason for avoiding an artillery duel, as 
we are told that he was much weaker in that 
arm than his antagonist. 

J. H. Bamsay. 


ARISTOTLE’S MeyoA<ty»xo* AND ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. 

Oxford: Feb. 11 ,1893 

Will you kindly allow me space to correct a 
statement made in my Notes on the Nico- 
machean Ethics (reviewed in the Academy for 
January 28) vol. L, p. 336—that, according to 
Hegel, Alexander the Great was Aristotle’s 
model for the p< 7 a\<ty>uxot ? I have been misled 
by a passage in Teichmiiller’s Literarische 
Feha'en, p. 192 (referred to in a footnote on 
p. 336), beginning “ Hegel glaubte bekanntlich 
(De Aristotele et Alexandra Magno) annehmen 
zu diirfen, Aristoteles babe die Megalopsychie 
auf Alexander den Grossen gemunzt." I 
incautiously took for granted that the ‘ ‘ Hegel ’’ 
thus referred to was the great G. W. F. Hegel; 
but to-day I have seen in the Bodleian a 
Dissertatio inauguralis de Aristotele et 
Alexandra Magno (1837), by Frid. Guil. Carol. 
Hegel (Norimbergensis)—the philosopher’s son 
—in which (pp. 20, 279) the view mentioned 
by Teichmuller is maintained. G. W. F. Hegel, 
in his sketch of the life of Aristotle ( Oesch. der 
Phil.), indeed places the character of Alexander, 
as educated by Aristotle, so high, that it 
might easily have been spoken of in the context 
as the prototype of Aristotle’s ptya\o\bxi «; but, 
as a matter of fact, the word ptyaAotliuxia does 
not occur in the passage. J. A. Stewart. 


DANTE’S USE OF THE NAME “ TRINACRIA ” FOR 
SICILY—A NOTE ON “ PAR." VIII. 67. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Feb. 11,1893. 

In oanto viii. of the ParaZiso, Charles Martel, 
eldest son of Charles II. of Naples, is repre¬ 
sented as saying that if he had lived he would 
have been Count of Provonce (yv. 58-60), King 
of Apulia (w. 61-63), and King of Hungary 
(yv. 64-66); and he adds (w. 67-75) that his 
descendants would have ruled in “ Tnnacria,” 
had it not been for the misgovernment of his 


grandfather, Charles of Anjou, which led to the 
massacre known as the “ Sicilian Vespers ” and 
the expulsion of the French from Sicily. 

There is almost certainly a special signifi¬ 
cance in the use of the name “ Tnnacria ” nere, 
which has escaped the notice of the com¬ 
mentators. 

At the time Charles Martel is supposed to be 
speaking (i.e., in 1300, the date of the action 
of the poem), the King of Sicily was Frederick 
II. of Aragon (1296-1337), a member of the 
rival house (the representative, through Man¬ 
fred's daughter Constance, of the hated Suabian 
dynasty), which had dispossessed the Angevins, 
and had remained masters of Sicily in spite of 
all the efforts of the latter to dislodge them. 
After the disastrous failure of Charles of 
Valois’s expedition against Sicily in 1302, he 
was forced to conclude an ignominious peace 
with Frederick, who was confirmed in the 
sovereignty of Sicily by the title of “ King of 
Trinacria" (this title having been adopted, 
doubtless, instead of that of “ King of Sicily;’’ 
because the latter would imply sovereignty 
over both the Sicilies, i.e., over Naples and 
Apulia, which remained in the hands of the 
Angevins, as well as over the island of Sicily), 
and it was by the title of “ King of Trinacria” 
that Frederick was recognised by Boniface 
VIII. in the treaty of Anagni in the following 
year (June 12, 1303). (See Sismondi, vol. ii., 
ch. ix., pp. 340-341, ed. 1838.) 

The employment, therefore, by Charles 
Martel of this particular name for Sicily lends 
an additional sting to his utterances, which, of 
course, are partly prophetic, in rebuke of his 
house; and there can hardly be a doubt that 
Dante introduced it with that intention, and 
not as a mere synonym for Sicily as the com¬ 
mentators take it. 

The only writer apparently who saw that 
there was some point in Dante’s use of the 
name was Vigo, who says ( Dante e la 
Sicilia, p. 9) :— 

“ Notisi qui Dante non appellate 1’ isola nostra 
Cicilia, come uso eempre nelle prose e poesie 
volgarl; ma bensi Trinacria. . . . e ciu quest’ 
unica volta; non gia per la sua forma tricuspide, 
ma invece per region polttica.” 

He does not seem, however, to have made dear 
what the political reason was; for Scartazzini, 
from whom my quotation is taken, puts a 
query after the last sentence, evidently not 
understanding the allusion. 

Paget Toynbee. 


“ANGLICI CAUDATI.” 

Lyon: Feb. 18, 1893. 

The following quotations from the Dictionnaire 
Etymologique de la langucfraw;aise of M. Menage 
(Nouvelle edition, Paris, 1750, p. 427) mayper- 
haps be interesting to readers of the Academy, 
even after the testimonies collected by Mr. 
Paget Toynbee. 

I “ cotii.—En Latin eaudatus. Sobriquet des Anglois, 
ii plusieurs desquels, dit-on, le croupion s’ allonge 
en forme de petite queue. Monstrelet, vol. 2, fol. 
125. a. edit, de 1572. parlant des Anglois, qui en 
1436 furent contraints d’ abandonner la Yille de 
Paris : Et a lour dipartement feirent lesdits Parisiens 
grand huec en eriant, h la queue. Sump, e’eat-a-dire 
croupion, cst chcz 1 m Anglois an terms de mepris, 
temoin. Sump-Parliament, sobriquet donn£ aux restes 
de oe Parlement qui avoit detrun6 Charles I. 
Memoires de Burnet, edit, de 1725. tome I. page 
172. Le Duchat. 

‘ ‘ covt.. —Selon quelques-uns, on appelle les Anglois 
eouee, parce qu’en 599. ceux de Dorchestre voulant 
se moquer de celui que le Pape Saint Grdgoire 
avait envoye pour leur prdcher l’Evangile, ils lui 
attache rent des grenouillea par derriere; enpunition 
de quoi, comma on le conto, ceux de oette Province 
naissent avec une queue par derriere; ce qui les a 
fait appeller Anglois eouee.’’ 

Hugues Vaganay, 

(Bibliothecaire h l’Universite Catholique.) 
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“infanta” and “infante.” 

Sidcup : Feb. 14,1893. 

Stanford’s Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases gives both these words, but appends 
quotations to the former only. Some writers 
seem to think that “ Infanta,” like “infant,” 
is of oommon gender; for I have recently niet 
with a case in which Don Carlos is described 
as an Infanta of Spain. These facts point to 
some unfamiliarity on the part of English 
writers with the title “ Infante and there are 
other reasons for doubting whether either title 
is properly understood in England or indeed 
in France. Under “ Infanta ” Webster has : 
“ A title borne by every one of the daughters 
of the kings of Spain and Portugal, except the 
eldest.” Ogilvie has “ except the eldest when 
heiress.” Among French lexicographers, Littre 

E ractically agrees with Webster; Bescherelle, 
owever, has the following: “ H n’y a que les 
freres du roi d’Espagne et son fils aine, le 
prince des Asturies, qu’on qualifie d’Infants 
and by implication he applies this definition, 
with the necessary changes of gender, to 
Infanta. In support, he refers to Maria 
Theresa, wife of Louis XIV., who was eldest 
daughter, and until a son was bom to her 
father by his second wife, heiress also; and to 
“la capitulation matrimonale de l’infante” 
(Sp. Infanta), by which Maria Theresa gave up 
her right of succession to the Spanish throne. 
The dictionary of the Spanish Academy has the 
following: 

“ Infanta. Cualquiera de las hijas legitimas del 
rey, 6 la que estfi casada con algun infante. 

“Infante. Cualquiera de los bi.jos legitimos del 
rey nacidos despues del primogenito. Haata los 
tiempos de don Juan el 1® tambien el primogenito 
se llam6 infante.” 

It looks, therefore, as if our English lexi¬ 
cographers and Littre had taken the definition 
of Infante, and applied it, with change of 
gender only, to Infanta. Although the Spanish 
definition of “ Infanta ” extends the right of 
the title to the wife of an Infante, it still is 
not sufficiently comprehensive, as an existing 
Infanta of Spain is not daughter but sister of 
the king. H. Bayment. 


“ A VISIT TO JAVA.” 

London; Feb. 25, 1893. 

In reply to Mr. Worsfold, I can but repeat 
that in his book he makes “ little claim to rank 
as unoriginal observer; ” and even now he does 
not pretend to have personally visited the Boro- 
Boedoer temples, but only to describe them 
from published and unpublished sources. If 
he has seen any places beyond those mentioned 
in my review, that fact is nowhere stated, 
and could not be concluded from his descrip¬ 
tions, mostly at second hand. He asks why I 
“ should think it necessary for him to borrow 
descriptions of scenery from other travellers, 
when he had some three hundred sketches of his 
own.” I nowhere say that I thought this 
borrowing “ necessary,” but only that the 
borrowing is there, and from such easily acces¬ 
sible books as Wallace and Baffles. The 
“three hundred sketches” of scenery are 
nowhere in evidence, or are represented only by 
a solitary clump of Bosamala trees, facing 
page 170, and by the frontispiece showing a 
view of Mount Talak as seen from Buitenzorg. 
The chapter on “ Animal and Plant Life,” is 
confessedly a restatement of “ the general 
conclusions which Mr. Wallace was led to 
form,” supplemented by a quotation, five pages 
long, from a letter on the introduction of 
Cinchona contributed by Mr. Charles Ledger to 
the Field of Feb. 5, 1881. 

After again looking over the book, I regret 
that I am unable to modify my estimate of the 
proportion which may fairly be regarded as 
original matter. A. H. Keane. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 96, 11.16 a.m. Ethical: “ Richard Wagner 
and Ethics,” by Mr. A. W. Hutton. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “How I Escaped from 
Siberia,” by Mr. Felix VoUthovaky. „ . _ __ 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “Siam,” by Lord 

^^Aeriun. Ethical: “The Growth of Town Life,” 
by Mr. J. A. Hobson. . _ . . 

Monday, Feb. 27, 5 p.m. London Institution : BscteriA; 
their Nature and Function,” illnstrated, by Dr. E Klein. 

8 p.m. Boyai Academy : “ Michelangelo," I., by 
Prof. J. H. Middleton. , „ _* _ 

8 30 p.m. Geographical: “ Journeys in Eastern 
Tibet,” by Mr. W. Wooavillo Bockhill. _ _ 

Tuesday, Feb. 28,8 p.m. Boyai Institution : “TheFunctions 
of the Cerebellum,” VII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “Electrical Hallways,” by 
Dr. Edward Hopktnaon; “Plant for Harbour and Sea 
Works,” by Mr. Waiter Pitt. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Bussia as a Field for 
Tourists,” by Sir Edward Braddon. . 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ Some Miocene Squirrels, 
with Bemarks on the Dentition and Classification of the 
Seiurmae in General," by Dr. C. J. Forsyth-Major; 
” Observations on the Development of the Cetacean 
Genua ifetoulodon, with Bemarks on some of the Species,” 
by Mr. HenryO.Forbes; “The Brain of the African 
Elephant,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

Wediebday, March 1, 4p.m. Archaeological: “SomeLocal 
Chap Books,” by Mr. Emanuel Green; “ Bemarks on a 
Lock from Bedding-ton Park,” by Mr. Mill Stephenson. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Thomas Shadwell,” by Mr. 

G ' ^p.m > . UI ^ociety of Arts: “ Tele-Photography,” by 
Mr. Tnomaa B. Dailmeyer. 

Thursday, March 2, 8 p.m. Boyai Institution : “ The Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” IV.. by Prof. Pabriek Geddes. 

7 p.m. London Institution : “ The Rightful Position 
of England as a Musical Nation,” Illustrated, by Mr. 
W. H. Cummings. 

8 o.m. Boyai Academy: “ Michelangelo,” II., by 

Prof. J. H. Middleton. , „ , „ 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Flora of the Eastern Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula,” by Mr. H. N. Ridley ; “The 
Behring Sea Islands and their Flora,” by Mr. J. M. 
Macoun. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Optical Properties as Indicative 
of Structure,” by Mr. H. E. Armstrong; “The Ethereal 
Salta of Active and Inactive Glyceric Acid,” by Messrs. 
P. Frankland and J. Maogregor; "Limits of Aoeuracy 
of Gold-Bullion Assay and the Losses of Gold Incidental 
to it-the Votalisation of Gold.” by Mr. T. R. Boro; 
“The Interaction of Alkali-Cellulose and Carbon Di¬ 
sulphide—Cellulose Thiocaibonates,” by Mr. C. F. Cross, 
E. J. Bevan, and C. Beadle; “ A New Atomic Diagram 
and Periodic table of the Elements.” 

8 p.m. Viking Club: “ Shetland Folklore and the 
Old Creed of the Teutons,” by Dr. Karl Blind. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 8, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Gaelic Phonetics,” 
by Mr. J. H. Staples. ... 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: Sculpture, considered 
apart from Archaeology,” by Mr. G. Simonds. 

Saturday. March 4, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Sound and 
Vibrations,” HI., by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF KASHMIR. 

Kalhana's Rdjatarahgini ; or, Chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir. Edited by 
M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Principal of the 
Oriental College, Lahore. Vol. I. Sanskrit 
Text, with Critical Notes. (Bombay: 
Byculla Press.) 

One of the most valuable gifts offered to the 
late International Oriental Congress is Dr. 
Stein’s new edition of the Itdjatara;,gmi. 
For many years the Sanskritists who desired 
to consult the Kashmirian Chronicle had to 
use the imperfect editio princeps of the Cal¬ 
cutta Pandits, or the not much more trust¬ 
worthy, and also incomplete, reprint of 
M. Troyer, both of which are based on 
modern Devanagari transcripts of an original 
written in Kashmirian characters. Already, 
in 1877,1 pointed out in my Kashmir Beport 
that the text of the Rtjataraiigini ought to 
be revised with the help of S'aradu MSS.; 
and for some time I thought of undertaking 
the task, for which I had collected some 
materials during my journey. Other and 
more pressing work, however, prevented 
the realisation of my plan, and I am now 
glad that this did happen. 

For, Dr. Stein has succeeded in getting 
hold of the original, from which the M8S. 


collated by me or purchased for the Govern¬ 
ment of India were derived. This original, 
or coder archetypus, belonged in 1876 to 
Pandit Kesavram of Abakadal, Srinagar; 
and I was just allowed to have a look at it 
on a visit which I paid to the owner. After 
his death, it was divided among his heirs, 
from whom Dr. Stein obtained the several 
pieces on loan for the purpose of preparing 
his edition. This acquisition, of course, 
made all the previous collections of materials 
nearly valueless. 

Dr. Stem’s careful examination of this 
MS. has brought to light various interest¬ 
ing details regarding its age and history, 
which also clearly prescribe the course to 
be followed in preparing the edition. He 
has made it very probable that the codex 
archetypus is about fifty years older than 
I thought, and that it was written 
between a.d. 1648 and 1681, or a little 
more than two centuries ago. He has 
found the name of the scribe, Bajunaka 
Batnakanfha, at the end of several cantos, 
and very reasonably identifies this person 
with the Bfijanaka Batnakanffia, the son of 
S'amkarakanfiia, who copied or composed a 
great number of Sanskrit works in the 
third and fourth quarters of the seventeenth 
century. 

More important is Dr. Stein’s discovery 
that the coder archetypus, from which even 
Mr. Moorcroft’s MS., the chief source of 
the two earlier editions, has been derived, 
contains not only the simple text, but a 
mass of variants, corrections, additions, and 
explanatory notes, the disjecta membra of 
which are found in various modem S'aradu 
copies; and still more valuable is his in¬ 
genious analysis of this farrago of glosses. 
According to Dr. Stein, these interlinear 
and marginal alterations and additions 
belong to at least five different annota¬ 
tors, the oldest of whom is the scribe 
Bajanaka Batnaka«<ha himself. Various 
facts, which Dr. Stein has skilfully put 
together, indicate that the original from 
which Batnakanfha copied, was an ancient 
Bhfirja volume, full of lacunae, caused by 
the peeling off of the birchbark, and offering 
especially in the latter part of the seventh 
canto and in the eighth a good many faulty 
readings. Batnaka»<ha, it would seem, 
made an attempt at remedying these 
defects. Though he left the lacunae 
unfilled, he began to make some correc¬ 
tions, to record some alternative readings 
in places where his original was difficult 
to deoipher, and to jot down a few notes on 
grammar and the construction. But the 
real work of correction was undertaken by 
another Pandit, who, as Dr. Stein thinks, 
once more collated Batnakanfha’s copy with 
the original, while the work of copying was 
still going on, and altered the readings of the 
new MS. in accordance with what he believed 
that he saw in the old one. This person 
also added numerous explanatory glosses, 
which, according to Dr. Stein, he obtained 
from the same source as his corrections. 
Somewhat, but not much, later, a third 
scholar seems to have collated Batnakanma s 
copy with an independent MS. of the Baja- 
tarangini. He turned his attention to me 
lacunae, many of which he filled up. He 
also made numerous corrections, and added 
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many variants, both valuable and useless, as 
well as further explanatory glosses. The work 
of these two chief correctors and annotators, 
Dr. Stein’s A 3 and A 3 , is confined, curiously 
enough, to the first six cantos, and to a portion 
of the seventh. The remainder of the poem, 
which would have required revision much 
more urgently, has scarcely been touched 
by them. Some additional notes by two 
much more modern hands are of small 
importance. 

The general outlines of this history of the 
codex archetypus , which Dr. Stein has worked 
out after a very close and laborious study of 
the various hands visible in the document, 
appear to me correct. A few’ minor details 
remain, I think, doubtful, e.g., the question 
whether the oldest corrector, A*, did use, as 
he asserts, an independent MS. besides that 
from which Batnakantha copied, or not. 
But these points in no way affect the prin¬ 
ciples for editing the text which Dr. Stein 
has adopted. There can be no question that 
the editor must follow in the first instance 
A*, and must have recourse to A* only when 
the former fails him, or is clearly at fault. 
It is equally evident that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
edition must give in the footnotes every 
correction, variant and gloss, found in the 
codex archetypus. 

Dr. Stein has carried out this plan 
most. carefully ; and he has even added 
collations of B and G, two modern 
transcripts, the former of which clearly 
is the MS. lent to me in 1875 as 
“ Pandit Ganakak’s ” oldest copy, and hence 
marked by me as G 1 . All this is exactly as 
it ought to be, and it is only in rare cases 
that one is tempted to dissent from Dr. 
8tein’s choice among the readings in A' J and 
A 3 . One instance of this kina occurs in 
canto i., verse 68, where the undoubtedly 
correct reading of A 3 , vighnyate, ought to 
have been received in the text; and another 
is found ibid, verse 286, where prodgho- 
thagams tadayanfoh would be preferable to 
prdghoshayains. 

Dr. Stein has, of course, also entered a 
certain number of conjectural emendations, 
particularly in the seventh and eighth 
cantos. However, he does not go beyond 
what is absolutely necessary and easily 
admits of justification. He has wisely 
abstained from attempts at filling up the 
larger gaps. Taken as a whole, his text 
of the first six cantos and a half is 
very readable and in a fair condition. For 
the remainder, especially for the eighth 
canto, a good deal remains to be done, as 
the editor himself acknowledges. Though 
it is probable that a prolonged study of 
those pieces, where the materials are bad, 
would lead to a solution of most of the 
difficulties, one can only agree with Dr. 
Stein that it would have been unwise to 
delay the publication of the book perhaps 
for years. What was primarily wanted was 
a trustworthy text, based on the best S'arada 
MS. and not vitiated by tacitly made restora¬ 
tions or changes. That we have now got, 
and for it we owe hearty thanks to Dr. 
Stein. But hearty thanks are also due to 
the Kashmir Darbur, which has granted a 
liberal subsidy for this edition, thereby 
enabling Dr. Stein to bring out his book in 


a truly excellent style, and to make it also 
in outward appearance equal to the best 
productions of European presses. 

G. Bujileb. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
English Botany. Supplement to Third Edition. 
Part III. Compiled and Illustrated by N. E. 
Brown. (Bell.) The third Part of the supple¬ 
ment to Dr. Boswell Syme’s “ English 
Botany ” goes from Rosaceae to the end of 
Dipsaceae. Like the preceding parts, it lays 
itself out to do three things : to correct the 
synonymy or nomenclature of the earlier 
volumes according to the rule of priority, or (as 
in the case of Uelosciadium, now merged in 
Apium) according to rearrangements of 
genera; to discuss certain critical forms (as 
some of the Saxifragas and forms of Pyrus); 
and to describe and illustrate newly-discovered 
British plants. Among the novelties we notice 
a fair account of Siler trilobum (of which “ there 
now exist but very few plants ” in England), 
and a good one of Selinum carvifolia. The 
coloured figure of the latter is very characteristic, 
the waviness of the wings or angles on the stem 
below each node being well caught. There are 
some notes on Epilobium, and a useful survey 
of natural hybrids of that genus. It does not, 
however, seem to include the hybrid of 
E. hinutum and E. montanuin. A fine plant 
of this was shown to the present writer by the 
late Mr. Archer Briggs in his garden at 
Plymouth in 1883. It was not unlike the 
hybrid E. Surreyanum, but was larger 
flowered, chiefly favouring E. hirsutum. Mr. 
N. E. Brown, who has edited the supplement 
to the end of Part. III., will now resign its 
completion to Mr. Arthur Bennett. 

A memoir of James Prescott Joule has been 
fitly published as a separate volume in the 
Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, with which Joule was 
all his lifo associated, as secretary and president. 
It is written by Dr. Osborne Reynolds, professor 
of engineering at Owens College, who has made 
excellent use of his opportunities. On the one 
hand, he has been supplied by Joule’s surviving 
brother with accurate biographical details; and 
on the other hand, he has taken pains to trace 
the chronological order of Joule’s researches, 
and to explain their significance in the history 
of science. Joule belonged, like so many other 
English discoverers, to the class of amateurs. 
Though the son of wealthy parents, he was 
never sent to school; and at the age of nineteen 
he had not got beyond arithmetic and the first 
book of Euclid. Then he fell under the influence 
of Dalton; and, only four years later, he is 
described as 

“having acquired, in almost every branch of 
physical science, knowledge in many respects 
beyond that of any philosopher then living; and 
having discovered all but one of the relations 
between the various physical effects which dis¬ 
closed the law of the conservation of energy.” 

No doubt, his comparative ignorance of mathe¬ 
matics stood greatly in the way of his winning 
recognition. The Royal Society, which after¬ 
wards conferred on him the Copley medal, long 
refused to print those very papers which con¬ 
tained the first exposition of his discoveries; 
and the British Association, which twice in vain 
begged him to be its president, had in earlier 
days suggested that “ he should confine himself 
to a short verbal description of his experiments.” 
It is to Joule’s credit that these disappointments 
never soured his temper, or even drew from him 
a natural complaint. Nor was he unduly elated 
when the supreme worth of his achievement 
was gradually acknowledged and emphasised 
by the scientific world. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the present memoir is 


that which describes Lord Kelvin’s early ac¬ 
quaintance with Joule, his difficulties at first 
in reconciling Joule’s results with those of 
deductive mathematics, and his final enthu¬ 
siastic acceptance of all Joule’s views. Not less 
instructive are the generous references that 
Joule himself always made to the work of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. The volume 
is illustrated with a portrait, engraved by 
Manessc after the picture by George Patten, 
which was painted for the Manchester Society 
in 1863. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co have just published 
the second annual volume of The Year-Book of 
Science, some six weeks earlier than last year. 
Most of the contributors remain the same, 
under the general editorship of Prof. T. G. 
Bonney. But various changes and additions 
have been made, with the object of making 
the work more comprehensive. Astronomy is 
still regarded only as a branch of physics. 
Animal biology is now treated under three 
sections, instead of two ; zoology and compara¬ 
tive anatomy takes the place of a section 
formerly entitled “morphology and embryo¬ 
logy while the growing importance of 
bacteriology is recognised by making it a 
separate section. Under the heading of 
Geology, Prof. H. G. Seeley contributes a 
chapter on physical geography, and another 
very short one on anthropology; but it is hoped 
that these subjects may receive fuller treatment 
in future issues. Altogether, the Year-Book 
of Science gives indications, not only that it 
will live (as it deserves to do), but also that it 
will be so improved from time to time as to 
become more and more indispensable to all 
amateurs and students who are not specialists. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Db. Vines, professor of botany at Oxford, 
has for some time past had in preparation a 
Student’s Textbook of Botany, which will be 
more comprehensive than his edition of Prantl’s 
Elementary Textbook. Although the work will 
not compete with the larger handbooks, it is 
hoped that it will be found to contain, in pro¬ 
portion to its size, a greater amount of accurate 
information than any other general work on 
this subject. It is to be fully illustrated, and 
is expected to be ready early in the autumn of 
this year. It will be published in London by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschem & Co., and at New 
York by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society, held last week, Mr. W. H. Hudleston 
was elected president for the current year. 

At the London Institution, on the afternoon 
of Monday next, Dr. E. Klein will give an 
illustrated lecture upon “ Bacteria: their 
Nature and Function.” 

On the proposal of Mr. H. H. Risley, the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal has unanimously 
resolved that a third section (in addition to 
philology and natural history) be added to 
the Journal, dealing with anthropology, 
ethnography, and folklore; and that the 
Government of Bengal be approached with a 
view to obtaining a grant in connexion there¬ 
with. 


At the general meeting of the Zoological 
Society, held last week, it was announced that 
the Council had passed the following resolutions: 

“ The council of this society have learnt with 
great satisfaction the steps that were proposed to 
be takun by the Earl of Onslow, when Governor of 
New Zealand, and by the Houses of General 
Assembly for the preservation of the native birds 
of New Zealand, by reserving certain small islands 
suitable for the purpose, and by affording the 
birds special protection on these islands.” 

“The council much regret to hear that diffi- 
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col ties hare been encountered in carrying ont this 
plan as regards one of these islands (Little Barrier 
Island) and trust that the Government of New 
Zealand may be induced to take the necessary steps 
to overcome these difficulties, and to carry out this 
excellent scheme in its entirety.” 

“The council venture to suggest that, besides 
the native birds to be protected in these reserves, 
shelter should also be afforded to the remarkable 
saurian, the guatera lizard (sph motion punc talus), 
which is at present restricted to some small islands 
on the north coast of New Zealand in the Bay of 
Plenty.” 

Ghaei Ahmad Mijktar Pasha— whom we 
take to be none other than the hero of Kars 
and Erzerum, and the present representative of 
the Porte in Egypt—has written a treatise on 
the Reform of the Calendar, of which an 
authorised French translation is published by 
Brill of Leiden. To ns, the most interesting 
portion is his account of the oalendar in 
different Muhammadan countries, largely based 
upon the works of Albiruni, for which the 
author admits his obligation to Prof. Sachau’s 
edition. The lunar calendar is, of course, the 
same for all Musalmans; but the solar calendar 
of the Persians is that drawn up by the poet- 
astronomer, Umar Khayyam, while the Turks 
have a financial year adapted to meet the 
convenience—first of their Christian subjects, 
and then of their Christian debtors. The 
object of the author is to recommend a now 
solar calendar of bis own, which he claims to be 
even more accurate than the Gregorian, and 
which he hopes that both East and West may 
accept. The year would begin on September 20, 
which is the date of the arrival of the Prophet 
at Medina after his flight from Mecca, and also 
the autumnal equinox ; and it wonld consist of 
six months of thirty-one days and six of thirty, 
with an extra day every fourth year, except in 
every 128th year. It is an ingenious scheme, 
and very clearly expressed. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The text of the Book of Llan Dav, reproduced 
from the Gwysaney MS. by J. Gwenogvryn 
Evans with the co-operation of Prof. Rhys, 
will be distributed to the subscribers next week. 
This work extends over 494 pages, and contains 
much matter never before published, as well as 
an elaborate index, which furnishes the most 
important list of Celtic names to be found. 
There are also extracts from the Book of St. 
Chad, dealing with the diocese of Landaff, 
together with fourteen autotype facsimiles. 
The history of the twelfth century original 
MS. (once supposed to be lost), and the question 
of its compilation, are dealt with at length 
in the Preface. This work forms the fourth 
volume of the series of Old Welsh Texts, of 
which Vole. I. and II. are already out of 
print. 

At a recent meeting of the Academia des 
Inscriptions, M. Foucart proposed an emenda¬ 
tion of a paBssage in the ’Afljjmiw ttoAirtla, which, 
when compared with the text of several 
Athenian decrees, serves to fix the date of the 
treatise at 329 b.c. 

The March number of the Thinker (Nisbet) 
contains a Note on Bishop Copleston’s 
“ Buddhism," by Prof. Max Muller, dealing 
mainly with the historical division of Buddhism 
into two schools, called the northern and the 
southern. He maintains that the distinction 
between these two schools is not one of locality 
nor even of language; but that it depends 
upon matters of doctrine, of which he gives 
examples, arguing that they differed as widely 
as Mahommedanism differs from Judaism. He 
would prefer to call them by their original 
names of Hinayana = little Go, and Mahay&na 
= Great Go, which (following Bumouf) we 


have been accustomed to render the Lesser and 
the Greater Vehicle. 

The Indian Antiquary for December (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) contains a third instalment of the 
Bower Manuscript, edited by Prof. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoemle. It deals with the short treatise on 
magic spells, of which one leaf was published 
in facsimile in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and was commented on by 
Prof. Biihler, Dr. Richard Morris, and Prof. 
Anrel Stein. It is now printed at length—in 
Nagari characters, in transliteration, and in an 
English version. The treatise, which is com¬ 
plete, relates a Buddhist tradition : how on the 
occasion of a novice, named Svati, being bitten 
by a cobra, Buddha gave a curative spell to 
his disciple Ananda. The charm, which is 
primarily intended against snake-bite, seems 
also to be a protection against all sorts of ills 
and troubles. Besides copious notes on the 
text. Prof. Hoemle gives three appendices. 
The first consists of a list of all the Ndgarajas 
and other supernatural beings invoked, 48 in 
number, with references to the other sources 
where their names are found. In the second 
we have a summary of the Khandavatta Jataka, 
which contains the same story, though with a 
much shorter spell. The third quotes parallel 
spells from the Charaka and other old Indian 
medical books, which show some curious verbal 
coincidences. As Prof. Hoemle is still engaged 
in preparing for the Indian Government a 
definitive edition of all the Bower MSS., he 
will be glad to receive any illustrative informa¬ 
tion from Buddhist soholars. 

M. Adolphe Lods has published two 
treatises (Paris: Leroux) upon the Greek MSS. 
from Akhmim, brought to light by M. 
Bouriant. One of these deals wifi the Gospel 
and Apocalypse of Peter, containing the text, a 
French translation, and a discussion of the value 
and character of both fragments. With regard 
to the question whether the author of the 
Gospel of Peter made use of the Canonical 
Gospels, M. Lods believes that he certainly knew 
the first and second, probably also the third, but 
not the fourth. But the point insisted upon 
is, the little weight he seems to have attached 
to any of them, as compared with other tradi¬ 
tions. The treatise devoted to the Book of 
Enoch is muoh larger and of more importance. 
It contains not only a critical text, with the 
Aethiopic variants at the foot, a French trans¬ 
lation, and copious notes, but also an elaborate 
discussion of all the problems suggested by the 
discovery. In particular, M. Lods examines the 
relation between the new MS. and the existing 
sources, concluding that it belongs to the same 
family as the Ethiopic versions, and differs 
(like them) from the fragments preserved in the 
Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus. We are 
now able to test the fidelity of the Aethiopic 
versions, which seem to have been made from 
a good Greek MS., though by an inadequately 
qualified translator, and to have suffered a good 
deal from copyists. M. Lods’ work appears to 
us to show throughout a thorough acquaintance 
with the literature of his subject, and also an 
impartial and critical judgment. 

Franz Bopp, sein Leben und seine Wiasenschaft. 
Part I. By S. Lefmann. (Berlin: Reimer.) 
To the comparative philologist the name of 
Bopp will always be an object of reverence. 
He was the true founder of the' science, the 
pioneer who showed how it was possible to 
trace the grammars of the Indo-European 
languages to a common origin. His life and 
labours will always, therefore, possess a 
scientific interest of more than a merely bio¬ 
graphical character. Prof. Lefmann’s work 
promises to be interesting; it is clearly and 
unaffectedly written, and an Appendix contains 
a number of interesting extracts from Bopp’s 
correspondence. Printing and paper are alike 
excellent. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Socxbty or Histomcal Theoloot, Oxfoed. 

(Thursday, Feb. 2.J 

The Rev. Principal Fairbaim in the chair.— A 
paper on the composition of Matt, xxviii, Mark 
xvi, Luke xxiv, was read by Mr. F. P. Badham. 
The paper was designed to illustrate the construc¬ 
tion—theory recently put forward in the writer’s 
book on Tlte Formation of the Gospels. The 
theory — arrived at by consideration of the 
“doublets,” the differences of arrangement 
between St. Matthew and St. Mark, and the 
omissions of the latter—is briefly this: That St. 
Matthew and St. Mark represent an amalgamation 
of two earlier documents (A and B), and 
that there is a complete gospel (P P), peculiar 
to 8t. Luke, or to St. Luke and St. Matthew, and 
independent of all else, with which are connected 
by style and diction the last twelve verses of 8t. 
Mark. Starting from Matt, xxviii., Mr. Badham 
argued that the angel’s message, “ Fear not, go 
tell his disciples that they depart into Galilee, 
there shall they see Him,” and Ohrist’s message, 
“ Fear not, go tell my brethren that they depart 
into Galilee, there shall they see me,” were 
mutually exclusive. The women are already 
running with great joy to deliver the first message 
when they receive the second. And Ohrist’s 
appearance seems to frustrate the angel's words, 
“Therein Galileeshall he be seen”—there and then, 
and not elsewhere and before. The former message 
Mr. Badham took as the nucleus of A, the latter, 
of B ; and he proceeded to show that, though they 
both involved a termination in Galilee, it was dear 
that the last five verses of Matt xxviii., “They 
went into Galilee to the mountain where Jesus 
commanded, &c.” belonged altogether to B. For 
the eleven go where Christ has commanded; and, 
though there is no particular reference to any 
mountain in Christ’s message, yet “the moun¬ 
tain ” is a well-known locality, often mentioned 
previously without any particularisation. Proceed¬ 
ing to Mark xvi. 1-8, Mr. Badham claimed that 
the first half of this passage was quite distinct from, 
and incompatible with, the account of the women's 
visit to the tomb in Matt, xxviii. There are three 
women instead of two ; their intention is to embalm 
the sacred Body, not merely to “ view” the Bealed 
sepulchre; they come at 6 o’clock, not at midnight; 
and they actually enter the tomb; whereas in Matt, 
xxviii. they merely approach at the invitation 
( Store ) of the angel who is seated outside. Here, 
then, we have a suitable introduction to the 
B narrative. In the second half of Mark xvi. 1-8. 
we have a replica of Matt, xxviii., the differences, 
except the addition “and Peter,”—“Tell his 
disciples and Peter ”—being mainly such as to show 
the priority of the latter. The angel’s appearance 
is softened, for there are no guards to bo dismayed; 
and if the women are frightened, that iB no part 
of the angel’s intention, only an accidental result. 
The women are made to fly in terror, and to say 
nothing to anyone, in order to introduce Christ's 
appearance better than in Matt, xxviii., and 
account for a repetition of “Fear not;" “Go 
tell.” Proceeding to Luke xxiv. we have at first 
a virtual reproduction of Mark xvi., the diver- 
encies being such as comparison with the other 
ocuments and the exigencies of harmony would 
warrant; e.g. : there is an interval after the 
women’s entrance, and before any angelic 
apparition, during which they find that the tomb 
is empty—this impression being produced by a 
missing sentence of B. There are two angels 
instead of one—this resulting from St. Luke's 
failure to identify the differently-described angels 
of Matt, xxviii. and Mark xvi. The angels remind 
the women, not as in Matt, xxviii., Markxvi., of 
Christ’s prediction on the Mount of Olives, but of 
a prediction uttered long before in Galilee—this 
necessitated by the fact fiat St. Lnke has sacrificed 
the prediction on the Mount of Olives to the 
correspondent section in P.P. (Luke xxii. 31 verse). 
In the curions but somewhat doubtful reading, 

“ The other women with them told,” we perhaps 
have an attempted extrication from the apparent 
impasse of Mark xvi. 8. Pursuing the thread of 
this argument in the remainder of Luke xxiv., Mr. 
Badham first struck out the Emmaus history M 
directly borrowed from P, P (Mark xvi. 12,13), and 
as couched entirely in what external reasons had 
led him to infer was St. Luke’s own particular 
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style. There were reasons, he said, why the 
absolute disbelief in the report of the two from 
the country should have been modified in Luke 
xxiv., and not conversely. And he then claimed 
that the remainder of Luke xxiv. was the termina¬ 
tion of A—that Peter’s visit to the tomb followed 
on “ Go tell his disciples and Peter,” and was 
introductory to “ The eleven gathered together 
raying, The Lord hath appeared to Simon.” 
True, that the angel’s message in Matt, xxviii., 
Mark xvi., involved a journey into Galilee; but, 
once the Emmaus history struck out, there was 
nothing to prevent our supposing that “his own 
home,” to which Peter went from the tomb, was 
his home in Capernaum. The expression was so 
understood by the author of the newly-discovered 
Gospel of Peter, who may have had access to the 
earlier Gospels behind the canonical. St. Luke’s 
idea of his functions was not that of a modem editor. 
If, as is generally believed from his account of the 
last supper, he bad 1 Cor. in his hands, he can 
scarcely have really thought that all Christ’s 
appearances took plaoe in Jerusalem, and on 
Easter Day. That, however, is the effect which 
Luke xxiv. produces. It would almost seem then 
here, as on other occasions, St. Luke deliberately 
suppresses differences of time and place, and for 
impressive purposes blends the various details of 
several manifestations in one grand final tableau. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— ( Thursday , 
Feb . 0 .) 

Prof. Skeat in the chair.—Mr. Darbishire read 
etymological notes on altus — iubar — colo—numen — 
«'<o. It may be taken as an axiom for etymology 
that the laws of sense-development are as rigid as 
those of sound change, though they may be less 
easy to formulate. Such rules will always be 
obscured unless every development is subjected to 
a rigorous scrutiny. We must ask, not only “ is 
it possible?” hut “is it necesary?” For this 
necessity two facts must be taken into account. 

(1) Sense-syncretism, i . e ., the union of two or 
more originally distinct words in a single form. 

(2) That a formally accurate derivation is not 
necessarily correct. Thus, in the following words 
the assumed change of meaning is swept away by 
the recognition of these facts, alius, the constant 
sense of “ deep ” as well as that of al\>eis “old” 
shows that the derivation from alo is untenable. 
Refer to a pronominal root a'l meaning “ separa¬ 
tion,” also in ultra, ultra, olim, alius, alter. The 
suff. is superlatival. Perhaps add latus. [Prof. 
Skeat said that the reference of altms to alo now 
seemed to him improbable.] eolo is not only from 
qel, of which the uniform sense is “ motion,” but 
also from quel, which contained some such idea as 
“ rest.” For this root cf. Skt. kula and derivv., 
Gk. wikee, which cannot = qel-b in form or 
sense, and wikis which has nothing to do 
with Rv. pur. cultus which is irregular from qel 
(Brugm. Grds. i § 432 Anm. 2) is correct from quel 
[Dr. Postgate queried the difficulty of deriving rest 
trom motion, citing uersor]. — iii/iar, the connexion 
with tuba is fanciful. Analyse diu-bhas- “ day- 
shine”—forthe form Brugm. Grds. u. $ 163.— numen 
is not only from nuo as in Lucr. 3. 144, Catull. 64. 
20-1 but also i. q. wstupa — qneu-men in the sense of 
divine being. Contrast the translations of numen 
a<fe> i “ a nodding is present ” and “ a spirit is present. ” 
This involves separating wrist from AS. fniist, which 
is no great sacrifice. [Dr. Verrall quoted Verg. 
Aen. 6. 50.] —seio from stla is not prima facie a 
natural Latin development—at least, so early as to 
have left no trace of its primitive sense—it implies 
a philosophic subtleness which is not found in most 
other Latin developments. Analyse sgh-ib from 
segh which approaches the same sense in a common 
use of lx *—*«o then is simply “Igrasp.” For the 
assimilation cf. eustos. Whether these etymologies 
are ultimately accepted or not, they exemplify the 
mode in which strict sense-development must be 
applied to check even the strictest form-develop- 
mmts before an etymology is perfect. 

Asiatic.— ( Tuesday , Feb . l / f .) 

Pkof. Bexdall in the chair.—Mr. Bode read a 
paper on “ Some Women Leaders of the Buddhist 
Order.” The paper was intended to illustrate the 
important position held by women as teachers of 
the Buddhist doctrines in the early days of the 
reformation. The authority given was the j 


commentator Buddhagosha (fourth century a.d.), 
extracts from whose writings formed the sub¬ 
stance of the paper. The work quoted was the 
“ Manoratha puranl” or commentary in Pali on 
the collection of the Buddha’s discourses, called 
the Anguttara Nikaya. The latter is a very ancient 
work, containingallusions to contemporarydisciples 
of Gotama, among whom various women are 
mentioned. Buddhagosha gives short accounts of 
their lives, founded on very early tradition, and 
therefore not without historical value, though 
legend and miracle form part of some of the stories, 
which are very picturesquely told. The heroines 
of these tales were members of the Order of 
Bhikkhunis or Sisters founded by Gotama ; they 
were not nuns, and they lived a life of entire 
freedom, though of great simplicity and poverty. 
A few became renowned, cither for their virtue or 
intellectual gifts. This latter fact, pointed out 
with many illustrations by their biographer, is of 
great interest in Buddhist philosophy. The stories 
have also a distinct charm and human interest, 
apart from their religious aim. 

Manchester Goethe Society. —( Wednesday, Feb. IS). 

The Rev. F. F. Cornish, president, in the chair.—The 
Rev. H. H. Snell read a paper on “Goethe and 
Lavater.” It was difficult to imagine, he said, 
two men less likely to agree than Goethe and 
Lavater. Their point of contact was art, their 
points of separation innumerable. G. H. Lewes 
calls Lavater “a compound of the intolerant priest 
and the factitious sentimentalist”; but he, and other 
admirers of Goethe who use similar language about 
Lavater, make it the more unintelligible that Goethe 
should have been so impressed with him. It is in¬ 
disputable that at one time Goethe esteemed Lavater 
highly, permitted great intimacy of relations, and 
frequently used towards him the language of en¬ 
dearment and admiration. The fact of the matter 
is that Lavater was an able and worthy man, how¬ 
ever differentiated from Goethe in philosophical 
ideas; and it was his originality a swell as his force 
of character which made such impression on 
Goethe. Lavater first approached Goethe ip 1774, 
on Herder’s recommendation, in order to gain his 
assistance m his “ Physiognomical Fragments.” 
At that time Lavater was 33 years and Goethe 25 
years old. In the account which, in Dichlung und 
Wahrheit, Goethe gives of his intercourse at that 
time with Lavater and Basedow, he strongly con¬ 
trasts the gentle and purifying influence of the 
former with Basedow’s Belf-absorbed and argu¬ 
mentative ways. Goethe, who was then extremely 
interested in the new science of physiognomy, 
contributed actively to Lavater’s work, which 
appeared between 1775 and 1778 under the title, 
Physiognomical Fragments for the Promotion of the 
Knowledge and Love of Mankind ; and their corre¬ 
spondence during that time is mainly concerned 
with it. In 1778 Lavater was appointed deacon at 
the church of St. Peter’s in Zurich, and published 
some of his evening sermons under the title, 
Revelation of Jesus to St. John. In connexion with 
this arose the first germ of differences between the 
two friends. Goethe says about the book, “ There 
is nothing in it for me except the fact that you 
wrote it. . . . It seems as if I perceived through¬ 
out a man who has failed to catch the fragrance of 
him who there is represented as the a and «. . . . 
I think I am also of the truth, but it is the truth 
of the five senses.” If the differences, which are 
here first indicated, had arisen between two men 
of the same temperament as Goethe, they need not 
have led to separation. But when one man is a 
Goethe, who views variant opinions on the most 
sacred subjects as elements which may equably be 
absorbed into the process of self-culture, and one 
is a Lavator, whom enthusiasm for his conception 
of religious truth would carry to the extreme of 
self-sacrifice, such a divergence must result in a 
rupture. How much Goethe, even in 1779, thought 
of Lavater, is shown by the following words in a 
letter to Frau von Stein: “ It is with Lavater as 
with the Rhine falls, when you see him again it 
seems as if you hod never really seen him before, 
he is the very flower of manhood, the best of the 
best.” We can see by Goethe’s letters in 1781 and 
1782 how frequently religious subjects arise between 
them, and how slowly Goethe realises the in¬ 
compatibility of their systems of thought. Lavater 
could not make a distinction between his philosophy 


and truth. His encounter with Moses Mendelssohn, 
in 1769, whom he challenged to controvert his 
proofs of Christianity or to become a Christian, 
is an illustration of his intellectual exclusiveness. 
Even in their earlier letters, nothing but absorption 
in the work of the Physiognomy could have 
prevented Lavater from noticing the absence of 
reciprocity in Goethe’s allusions to religion ; and it 
is astonishing that Goethe bore so long the dogma¬ 
tism of Lavater. who did not mince his language, 
and was indifferent to personal considerations. 
The fluid non-scholastic character of Goethe’s 
thought no doubt postponed the collision between 
the two friends, but it came at last. It is a tribute 
to Lavater’s insistence that he has drawn from 
Goethe utterances on the subject of Christianity 
which have become classic. “You take the 
Gospel as it stands,” Goethe writes in 1782, “for 
the most divine truth. A voice from heaven 
would not convince me that water burns and that 
fire quenches, that a woman gives birth without 
knowing man, and that a dead man rises from the 
grave. I rather regard this as a blasphemy against 
file great God and His revelation in Nature.” And 
at another time he says: “ It is not a question of mere 
exclusion, as if the opposite were not or were 
nothing, but it is a question of shutting us out 
where the dogs arc, which are fed with crumbs 
from the Master's table, where the fallen leaves of 
the tree of life, the muddied waters of the eternal 
streams, are for our healing and refreshing.” 
And in a letter of July, 1782, occurs the oft-quoted 
expression, “ I am indeed no anti-Christian, no 
un-Christian, but yet a decided non-Christian.” 
In spite of these divergences, the letters never 
show any signs of diminishing cordiality; they 
simply cease altogether in December 1783. When 
Lavater, on a missionary tour in July 1786, came 
to Weimar, Goethe took care to be out of the 
way, saying “ What have I to do with the author 
of Pontius Pilate ” (a book of Lavater’s published 
in 1783). In explaining his rupture with Lavater 
to Eckermann (February 1829), Goethe said : 
“Lavater was a really good man, but he was 
subject to great delusions. Truth and nothing but 
the truth was not his concern, he deceived himself 
as well as others. That is why there came a 
rupture between us.” The inference to be drawn 
from the evidence concerning the relations of the 
two men is that their intimacy was suspended in 
consequence of differences, which were first simply 
theological, but which, by reason of opposite 
temperaments, became personal. There was a 
radical philosophical divergence between them, 
Lavater viewing the world as the expression of 
divine thought as much separate from God as the 
consequence from the cause, and Goethe viewing 
the world as containing within it the principle of 
its own existence; but that was not enough in 
itself to divide them. Lavater was not any more 
a hypocrite than a man naturally is who has a 
great ideal and is unable to live up to it, but 
he cannot be altogether cleared from the 
charge of superstition— e.g ., in his attitude towards 
Cagliostro, in whom he believed even after he had 
been unmasked as an impostor. As for Goethe’s 
attitude towards Christianity, it cannot be decided 
by the collection of his utterances in which sacred 
names occur. With the quotations given from 
Goethe’s letters to Lavater there may be contrasted 
others, such as the words which occur in one of 
his last conversations with Eckermann: “ Let 
spiritual improvement continually increase, let 
natural science ever grow in extent and depth, 
and let the human mind be expanded as much as 
it please, it will never transcend the height and 
morality of Christianity, as it glows and shines in 
the Gospels.” “ In tbe subsequent discussion on 
the paper Principal Ward suggested that Goethe, 
in the changes of his mental attitude towards 
Lavater, reflected the similar change which took 
place in the thought of his time towards the move¬ 
ment which Lavater represented. 


Meteorological. — (Wednesday , Feb. 15.). 

Da. C. Theodore Williams, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers were readReport 
on the Phonological Observations for 1892,” by 
Mr. E. Mawley. The Royal Meteorological Society 
has for a number of years past collected observa¬ 
tions on natural periodical phenomena, such as the 
date of the flowering of plants; the arrival, song, 
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and nesting of birds; the first appearance of 
insects, &c. These observations were supervised 
and discussed by the Rev. T. A. Preston until 
1888, since which time they have been under the 
direction of Mr. E. Mawley. The year 1892 was 
on the whole very cold and backward. The fre¬ 
quent frosts and dry weather during the first five 
months greatly retarded vegetation, and conse¬ 
quently all the early wild flower3 were very late in 
coming into blossom. Bush fruits and strawberries 
were, as a rule, good and fairly plentiful. Plums 
and pears were almost everywhere a failure, and 
apples were considerably under the average. The 
wheat crop was a very light one, owing in part to 
the attacks of blight brought on in many places 
by the frost in June. Oats, beans, and peas were 
much under the average, while barley was the 
chief crop of the year. Potatoes, turnips, and 
mangolds were above the average. During 
August butterflies were very numerous, the 
clouded yellow butterfly being exceptionally 
abundant.—“ Relation between the Duration of 
Sunshine, the Amount of Cloud, and the Height of 
the Barometer,” by Mr. W. Ellis. This is a dis¬ 
cussion of the observations made at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, during the fifteen years 
1877-91, from which it appears that in the months 
from February to October there is, on the whole, 
a distinct probability of increased sunshine and 
correspondingly less cloud with increase _ of 
barometer reading. The winter in all conditions 
of the barometer is uniformly dull. Mr. Ellis says 
that it is evident that high barometer in summer 
presages increased sunshine, that the effect is less 
pronounced in early spring and late autumn, and 
that it becomes slightly reversed in winter.— 
“ Winter Temperatures on Mountain Summits,” 
by Mr. W. Piffe Brown. In this paper the author 
gives the lowest winter temperature on the sum¬ 
mit of Y Glyder fach, four miles E.N.E. from 
Snowdon and 3262 feet above sea level, as 
recorded by a minimum thermometer during the 
last twenty-five years. The lowest temperature 
registered was 9° during the winter 1891-®; 

Socibtv or Literatcrb. —( Thursday, Fell. 16.) 

Tkb Rev. Dr, C. Taylor, vice-president in the 
ohair.—The second lecture of the series on English 
Literature, was given by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, on 
“The Literary Treatment of History.” He dis¬ 
cussed at some length Mr. Lecky’s recent 
presidential address before the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, and avowed himself a supporter 
of Buckle’s theory of history. He demurred, 
however, to that author’s depreciation of the great 
historical writers, many of whom were brilliant 
ornaments of English literature. In the subse¬ 
quent discussion, the following took part: Dr. 
Phene. Messrs. K. B. Holt, William H. Garrett, 
P. W. Ames, E. Gilbert Highton, and the 
Chairman. 

FINE ART. 

SOME BOOKS ON CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
By A. H. Smith. Vol. I. (Printed by Order of 
the Trustees). The not very beautiful exterior 
of this catalogue contains a list of great fulness 
and utility. The arrangement is in three 
parts:—(1) the Archaic period, under which 
appear works and fragments from Mycenae, 
Branchidae, Lydia, Ephesus, Lycia, Rhodes, 
Naukratis, and Attica, with casts from Selinus, 
Olympia, and Aegina; (2) Myron and Pheidias; 
(3) the successors of Pheidias: the Erechtheion, 
the temple of Nike Apteros, the monuments of 
Lysikrates and Thrasyllos, Agorakritos and 
Polydeitos; casts and architectural fragments 
from the so-called Theseion; the fragments 
from Phigaleia, and sepulchral reliefs. These 
things are ■ plainly and yet scientifically 
described. The architectural fragments and 
sculptures are further explained by some 
account of the buildings to which they belonged, 
and these aooounts are in their turn illustrated 
with plans and diagrams. Besides the small 


designs thus imbedded in the text, there are 
twelve well-chosen plates, one of which gives 
two new heads from Athenian Bepulchral 
reliefs of great beauty. “ In the section which 
deals with the sculptures of Athens, much has 
been retained from Sir Charles Newton’s Guide 
to the Elgin Room but Mr. Smith has found 
plenty to do in description and in summarising 
views and results of discussions upon other 
olasses of objects. This general matter adds 
largely to the value of the book, and gives it a 
certain usefulness as an introduction to these 
parts of arohaeology. The separate articles— 
articles on separate works—are briefer than 
those which Helbig devotes to the Roman 
sculptures and other antiques in his Fiihrer 
durch die iiffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer 
Alterthiimer in Rom; but they are none the 
worse for coming to the point at once. The 
ever unsettled problems of the Parthenon 
marbles receive a full and comprehensive 
treatment. Mr. Smith’s book will be of use (and 
still more so when a second volume completes it) 
not merely in the Museum itself, but wherever 
collections of casts from the antique are brought 
together. No such collection can be formed 
without many copies of works in the British 
Museum, and this catalogue will enable these 
works to be studied in their casts. We have 
nothing in English like a full or complete 
guide to cast-collections : nothing to set against 
Friederichs-Wolters’ account of the great 
collection at Berlin; but Mr. Smith is filling 
up one side of the want. We may be allowed 
to add that his book (pp. 375) is sold singularly 
cheap. 

Excursions in Greece to Recently Explored 
Sites of Classical Interest. By C. Diehl, Trans¬ 
lated by E. R. Perkins, with an Introduction 
by R. S. Poole. (Grevel.) M. Diehl, in his 
Excursions ArcMologiques, aims at popularising 
a knowledge of the results of recent excava¬ 
tions in Greece, and at drawing attention to 
their importance “ as throwing light on Greek 
manners, religion, and history.” Discarding 
the technicalities of archaeology, and leaving on 
one side its more obscure problems, he wishes 
to arouse the interest of readers in the broad 
results of recent excavations. His method, as 
he takes the scenes of exploration one by one, 
is to indicate what is the special interest of 
each place, to describe next the site and 
natural features, and, finally, to pass on to the 
finds, their importance and the problems which 
they raise. In this agreeable way we are 
carried round Greece by a very entertaining 
and well-informed guide. No chapter of our 
modern periegetes will be more attractive to 
most persons than the aocount of the terra¬ 
cotta statuettes, to which Tanagra has given a 
popular name. Ill as the search for those 
objects was contrived, unscientific as was the 
hasty ransacking of the graves, the museums 
of Europe have still largely profited; and no 
showcases perhaps in the Louvre or the British 
Museum attract more of unlearned visitors 
than those in which the women of Boeotia still 
show us their bright and coquettish toilettes. 
M. Diehl’s acoount of what has been found at 
Epidaurus ushers in some very amusing stories 
of ancient faith-cures, and some curious reflec¬ 
tions on the relations between Greek priests and 
Greek doctors. Olympia, of course, comes in 
for a full description : so do its new statues, 
especially the Hermes of Praxiteles. We 
notice that M. Diehl does not altogether 
endorse the judgment of Mr. R. S. Poole, that 
the infant Dionysus, carried by Hermes, is 
unworthy of the great statue of Praxiteles. 
The Athenian Acropolis is carefully planned 
out and described, along with all the recent 
finds of archaic statuary on it. We wish, by 
the way, that students would make up their 
minds how the fixed smile of archaic statues is 
to be described. The female figures of Parian 
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marble, found on the Acropolis in 1886, are 
here said, within a few pages, to have s 
mysterious and haughty smile, an awkward 
and affected smile, an ironical and mocking 
expression, haughty benevolence, and a smile 
which is even more foolish than mysterious. 
Poor ladies! The history of Delos is well 
sketched out, its present dreary state, and its 
archaeological importance. The great name of 
Eleusis is raised once more, and the nature of 
its mysteries discussed, on the strength of hints 
from the Fathers of the Church and excavations 
of the site. M. Diehl seems to think stage 
effects more used at Eleusis than we should 
judge possible from the nature of the ground 
as now revealed to us and from the position of 
the spectators. Other chapters discourse 
pleasantly of Mycenae, of Apollo Ptoios, of 
Tiryns, and Dodona. Miss Perkins has done 
her share of the work well. Missing accents 
sometimes remind us of “ ladies’ Greek,” but 1 
the translation is correct and spirited. It has 
caught the brightness of the French original. 
Miss Perkins should, however, avoid the im¬ 
possible word “dishabille.” The numerous 
illustrations and plans are good and clear. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
played a pretty trick on indolent reviewers by 
sending out to them a work printed sixty-five 
years ago, but never before put into circula¬ 
tion. They are, indeed, considerate enough to 
prefix a “monitum,” from which we learn 
that the original printing was at the cost of a 
certain Stephen Jarrett, whom the University 
created M.A. in 1827. Whether he was a 
brother of the late regius professor of Hebrew 
at Cambridge, we know not; but he seems to 
have lived till 1857, leaving his one title to 
fame in the limbo of sheets. But, to return to ( 
the book itself. It is a reprint of a once 
celebrated Latin treatise, De Antiquis Mar- 
moribus, by an author who Latinises his name as 
Blasius Caryophilus. The “monitum” states 
that the first edition appeared at Utrecht in 
1743 ; but if we may trust the Biographic 
Universelle, there was an earlier edition at 
Vienna in 1738. (The dedication to Maria 
Theresa also seems to imply that the present is 
a revised edition.) From the same source we 
gather that the author’s real name was 
Garofalo, that he was bom at Naples in 1677, 
and died in Vienna at the great age of eighty- 
five. But who is the writer of the Introduction, 
who styles himself “ Paschalis Caryophilus 
Jurisconsultus ” ? It is, at any rate, curious 
that the two Christian names combine to spell 
“ Blaise Pascal.” We confess that the history 
of the book has interested us more than its 
contents. Besides the main “opusculum” on 
the marbles of antiquity, their origin and 
quality, there are also four “ dissertationes” 
(each with a separate dedication to some great 
personage at the Imperial Court) on such 
matters as—the working of quarries, the trans¬ 
port of stone, the public imposts, and the 
guilds of the craft. The whole forms a cento 
of quotations, according to the learned standard 
of the eighteenth century. 

Das capitolinische Verztichnis der Riimischen 
Triumphe. Mit Erganzungen veroffentlicht. 
Von Georg Schon. (Wien: Tempsky; London : 
Williams & Norgate.) Herr G. Schon has 
issued a new text of the remains of the 
Capitolina list of Roman triumphs. In order 
to do this and lay a solid foundation for future 
work at the subject, he has reoompared the 
originals, and now publishes photographs of 
the fragments taken from oasts. Of these 
fragments, thirty-seven are known; but, as two 
seem to be lost, there are but twenty-five to 
be photographed. The very broken record 
which they yield is filled out in the pamphlet 
before us, the formulae being supplied from the 
historical records, and some notes are added on 
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the generals who led the triumphs, and on the 
temples (if any) connected with their victories. 
The present state and size of the fragments are 
described, and certain deviations noted from 
the measurements given in the C. I. L. In a 
future essay, Herr Schfin is to investigate the 
source whence the list was originally drawn 
up. As his work stands then, so far, there is 
little room for comment, but the photographic 
reproductions are excellent. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Assuan: Feb. 0,1893. 

I have discovered an inscription on the 
southern side of the Cataract, which is of 
considerable historical and geographical in¬ 
terest. It is engraved on a granite rock ou the 
eastern bank of the Nile, opposite the southern 
end of the island of EI-Hesseh, and is dated 
•“the 24th day of Paophi in the 5th year of 
Ra-mer-en the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt.” It is thus the first dated monument 
of this Sixth Dynasty monarch that has been 
found. It further describes the king as 
“ beloved by Khnum the Great (god), the lord 
of the land of Ra(?)-nefor,” which accordingly 
seems to have been an early name of the 
quarries of Assuan. The inscription, which is 
the memorial of a certain Aa-hotep, “the 
governor of the mountain land,” goes on to 
state that the “ chiefs ” of the lands of Artht 
and Wawat had assembled (?) in the island of 
Senem, the modern Bigeh. The countries of 
Artht and Wawat are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Una, as well as in the tomb of 
Hirkhuf, excavated at Assuan last year by the 
Crown Princess of Sweden and Norway; and 
the very phrase used in regard to them by Una 
recurs in the text I have just found (see Prof. 
Schiaparelli’s memoir on the Assuan text, Tna 
tamlxi ei/iziana inedita della VI.' 1 dinaetia, 
Borne 1892, p. 26). Like Aa-hotep, Una and 
Hirkhuf flourished in the reign of Ra-mer-en. 
Dr. Brugsch has already shown that Wawat 
was the district on the eastern bank of the 
Nile which extended southward from the First 
Cataract; and the inscription of Aa-hotep now 
makes it probable that Artht was the corre¬ 
sponding district on the western bank. 

The inscription was the only one I could find 
in the neighbourhood. But about a mile to 
the north is a ruined Coptic monastery, into 
the walls of which inscribed stones, taken from 
other buildings, have been built. Most of the 
inscriptions are in hieroglyphics, but among 
them Mr. Wilbour signalised to me the ex¬ 
istence of one in Greek. This was partially 
covered with plaster, which I removed, and so 
obtained the following text;— 

(1) . . . [f].S»{o[i] ’Ak[8Aou0oj] irp[ctr£vr</>oi V 
♦tA [•»] 

(2) si o 8«4» g>h\*£ a (=6j) rSS« lr(iW[eiX'^M arl 
i/tou Tot[s] ofxovs 

(3) riy iy aiiru tpvao fiuos rij xaeovpyia Jit 
8[n5<j87)M“’ '] 

(4) irapx°v[. VT0 *'] ’Apc[oAou8ov] K atrrpou 4»iA[t5»']. 

“ . . . The noble Akoluthos, the sheikh (?) 
of Philae, and god (our) protector, who hast 
rescued, along with this fortress, the houses of 
those who live in it, when we were twice 
handed over (?) to wickedness, Akoluthos being 
prefect of the Camp at Philae.” The inscrip¬ 
tion belongs to the Greek period; but it bears 
witness to the existence of a Castrum, or camp, 
at Philae, which was previously unknown. 

, Mr. Wilbour and I have paid another visit to 
the now famous “ Famine-stele ” which he 
discovered on the island of Sehel, and we have 
satisfied ourselves that our original reading of 
the royal cartouches in it is correct. The third 
character in the cartouche interchanges with 
the character n in the last line but one of the 
inscription; the second character is a clear 


thei; and the prior character, as Mr. Wilbour 
has always maintained, must be that which has 
the values of kher and ah. I should therefore 
identify the king with the Aktisanes of 
Diodoros (I. 60). According to the Greek 
writer, Aktisanes was an Ethiopian conqueror 
of Egypt who overthrew the Egyptian King 
Amasis. If Lauth is right in correcting 
Amasis into Armais, the latter would be the 
ArmaiB whose name has been deciphered, by 
Revillout, in the demotic papyri of Thebes, 
where he reigned from b.c. 206 to 200, in the 
early part of the period when the larger 
portion of Egypt had made itself independent 
of the Ptolemies (see Revillout, Revue egypto- 
logique II. 2, pp. 145-7). No one, who has 
seen the inscriptions of the Ethiopian kings 
Ergamenes and Azakhar-Amon at Dakkeh and 
Debod, can have any doubt that the inscription 
of Sehel belongs to the same age and style as 
they do ; and their age is fixed by the fact that 
these two Ethiopian kings have borrowed, in 
their cartouches, the title of Ptolemy IV. 
Moreover, the inscription of Sehel is made to 
face Nubia instead of Egypt; and, as Mr. 
Wilbour has pointed out to me, “the Khcrheb, 
Im-hotep, the son of Ptah,” occupies the same 
place in the Sehel text that he does in those of 
Ergamenes and Azakhar-Amon. I should add 
that when I was at Debod the other day I 
found the name of Iinouthis, or Im-hotep, 
written in Greek letters of the second century 
B.C. , on the back of the temple. It was 
engraved in the centre of tho external wall, 
and was the only inscription (Arabic graffiti 
apart) which is to be seen there. If the King 
of the Sehel-stele is Aktisanes, not only will 
the hitherto mysterious text of Diodoros be 
explained, but the historical character of the 
Sehel monument will also be vindicated. The 
eighteenth year of the king’s reign, in which 
it is dated, would naturally refer to his reign 
over Nubia rather than over Egypt. 

In my last letter I forgot to say that, when I 
was at Karnak, I went over the latter portion 
of the Treaty between Ramses II. and the 
Hittites, which was first brought to light by 
M. Bouriant, and was able to correct some of 
his readings of the geographical names men¬ 
tioned in it. The text has Sikhipina instead of 
“ Mokhipina”; and the names which follow are : 
Zaitoth - Kherri, Kar - Zaitoth, Kherpantaris, 
Kar-Khen . n ...... a . . wa, Zain[a], 

Zain[a]-uta (?), Khilpor or Aleppo, and Khita. 
I also forgot to mention one of the inscriptions 
which I found on the rocks near El-Kab, 
between the temple of Amenophis III. and the 
“ Groat Rock.” It it surrounded by inscrip¬ 
tions which are dated in the reigns of Pepi 
and Teta of the Vlth Dynasty; and the forms 
of the characters employed in it, as well as 
their weathering, show that it is of the same 
early age. It reads : “ (1) The son of the Sun 
Dudu-mes, (2) the amanuensis Khu-m-Uas.” 
Apparently, Dudu-mes is the name of a king; 
if so, he is here revealed to us for the first time. 
At all events, the name of Kha-m-Uas is 
carried back to the time of the Old Empire, 
and furnishes us with a fresh proof that Uas 
or Thebes was already in existence. 

M. de Morgan, M. Bouriant, and the 
members of the French Archaeological School, 
have now left Sehel and are anchored at 
Elephantine. They have copied and numbered 
all the inscriptions at Sehel, as well as on the 
mainland between Assuan and Shelhil; and the 
whole district has been surveyed and mapped 
by M. de Morgan. They will soon be able to 
descend the river to Kom Ombos and superin¬ 
tend the excavations there. Meanwhile, a very 
perfect statue of a seated scribe has been found 
at Saqqsirah and removed to the Gizeh Museum. 
It is one of the finest examples of the art of the 
Old Empire which has as yet been discovered. 
It was disinterred from one of the tombs which 


the Museum has been excavating. Other 
excavations are being carried on in the same 
locality by Lord Blytheswood. M. Naville, 
who was at Assuan last week, has now begun 
his work at Der-el-Bahari, and M. de Morgan 
has lent him a railway for the removal of the 
rubbish. 

I observe in the report of M. Naville’s 
address, at the meeting of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund, given in the Academy of January 
28, that he expresses regret for the “treasures ” 
which we have probably lost “ by the destruc¬ 
tion of the library of Mendes.” I can, 
however, reassure both him and his readers. 
A Greek dealer in antiquities, Makri, who was 
the original discoverer of the papyri, sold a 
large number of them to Daninos Pasha. I 
examined some of these, which, in spite of 
their charred condition, were very legible, and 
found that they were merely the accounts of a 
public scribe in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
As all the rolls wero of about the same size, it 
is not probable that there was anything of a 
literary character among them. 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Tiie approaching resignation of Mr. Burae 
Jones will leavo another gap in the ranks of 
the Associates of the Royal Academy, while 
yet a further vacancy will be made by tho 
election in due time of one of the present 
Associates as full Academician to fill the place 
of Mr. John Pettie, whose death, we regret to 
notice, took place at Hastings on Tuesday. 
Mr. Pettie was only fifty-five years of age. 
He had been in London some thirty years. It 
has been remarked of him that, during the early 
period of bis residence among us, he was, if 
anything, more prominent than his friend and 
contemporary, Mr. Orchardson. And indeed 
Mr. Pettie has never ceased to be attractive 
and interesting, even if be was not always a 
perfectly satisfactory exhibitor. His dramatic 
faculty has been one of the greatest and most 
justifiable causes of his success; and, if his 
methods were sometimes a little exaggerated 
he was on the whole no mean colourist. 

Mb. Chables Gbeen —leaving for the time, 
but it can hardly be supposed leaving per¬ 
manently, the illustration of the incidents and 
characters of Dickens, in which his success has 
been unquestioned—has just finished for the 
spring exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colour a large and admirable 
drawing of the dance of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
as it may be supposed to have been executed at 
a Christmas party in an upper-middle-class 
household in the later years of the eighteenth 
century. The subject has afforded to Mr. 
Green some of the best opportunities he could 
desire for the depicting of simple or saucy 
maidenhood, and of that manhood now fully 
charged with character and now distinguished 
by graceful naivete in which apparently he 
specially delights. The work—with its many 
figures ranged down two sides of the long 
room—is a composition of the most agreeable 
and engaging order. 

We hear that Mr. Charles Alexander, who 
is passing the winter at Mentone, is engaged 
upon a portrait of Dr. Drury Fortnum, 
which, it is hoped, may be ready for the 
coming exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
He is also painting a full length portrait of 
Miss Hanbury, of Mortola, with appropriate 
background of flowering shrubs, &o. 

The exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers will open next week, in the 
gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society, Pall 
Mall East. 
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We may also mention that the fifteenth 
annual exhibition of modern pictures, pro¬ 
moted by the corporation of Southport, will 
open next week in the Atkinson Art Gallery. 

Three stained-glass windows, of more than 
ordinary merit, have been lately placed in the 
library of St. Paul’s School. They form part 
of a comprehensive plan of decoration set on 
foot by the high master. The donor of the 
first is Canon Carver, late head master of 
Dulwich, and formerly surmaster of St. Paul’s. 
He has chosen for his subject the final act of 
Oolet’s foundation of the school, when, in 1518, 
a year before his death, he gave the book of 
statutes into the hands of his first high master, 
William LUy, with the charge “ut eum in 
schola servet et observet.” The figure of Lily 
is singularly dignified, and recalls a little that 
in the hall of Christ Church, Oxford. The 
second window, given by Mr. Seebohm, of 
Hitchin, has a subject in keeping with the 
title of his well-known work, The Oxford. 
Reformers. Erasmus, seated between Colet 
and More, in the room familiar to all from 
Holbein’s pen and ink sketch, is reading to 
them from his yet unpublished Moriae Encomium. 
In the upper lights are views of Rotterdam, 
London, and Oxford. The remaining window 
is the gift of Mr. Lupton, the present sur¬ 
master. Like the other two, it introduces a 
portrait of the founder, but in this case from a 
contemporary drawing preserved at Cambridge. 
The background shows a scriptorium of 1509, 
an appropriate subject for a library. The 
artist is Mr. A. L. Moore, of Southampton-row. 

A collection of the works of Meissonier, as 
complete as it can be made, including drawings 
and unfinished paintings, will be opened at 
Paris, in the Rue de Si ze, on March 6. 

There is now on view at the Boston Museum 
of Pine Arts a representative exhibition of the 
works of John and Seth Wells Cheney—the two 
brothers who were so intimately connected 
with the art of New England during the 
second quarter of the present century. John, 
the elder brother (1801-1885), excelled as an 
engraver of small heads and book illustrations; 
but abandoned his art when “ Annuals ” ceased 
to be fashionable. Seth Wells Cheney (1810- 
1856) also began as an engraver, but soon 
devoted himself to portraiture in crayons. 
The present exhibition consists of an almost 
complete set of the engravings of both 
brothers, and of about two hundred portraits. 
The catalogue, as usual, is most carefully 
compiled. 


THE 8TAGE. 


Bancroft, Miss Kate Rourke, and Miss Olga 
Nethersole. Nearly every actor engaged in the 
piece is fitted singularly well for the part he 
or she now plays. 

To-night is the first “birthday”—goodness 
knows how many years the piece will last—of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “Walker, London,” at 
Toole’s Theatre. Mr. Toole, who was absent 
in the country most of the autumn and 
winter, is now himself playing in it, with a 
geniality and power greater, it is believed, than 
any which he has exhibited during the last two 
or three years. He has been lately in the 
“ finest ” form. Miss Irene Vanbrugh is in the 
cast; and the part which until lately was played 
so successfully and prettily by Miss Mary 
Ansell, is at present handed over to Miss Alice 
Kingsley, who played it all the autumn with 
Mr. Toole in file provinces, and whose per¬ 
sonality accords admirably with the part with 
which she is entrusted. Miss Kingsley shows 
herself a comSdienne of real verve —ono of the 
true successors of Jeanne Samary. 

At the Independent Theatre performance, at 
the Opera Comique, Mr. George Moore’s play, 
“ The Strike at Arlingford,” which he has, we 
believe, told an interviewer will be the only 
play he will ever write, was played for a single 
evening—the evening of Tuesday. There was 
also a dress rehearsal on Monday afternoon, to 
which a certain number of the initiated were 
bidden, and at which—thanks to good prepara¬ 
tions—everything went without a hitch. Mr. 
George Moore’s play did not seem to have a 
very strong cast, looked at on paper, but it 
proved quite efficient, Miss Florence West—an 
actress by no means without subtlety—perhaps 
specially distinguishing herself. We do not pro¬ 
pose to criticise at any length a play presented only 
for a single night, and to which we have no access 
in a literary form—it has not, as far as we under¬ 
stand, been printed. But we may honestly 
declare of it that, like nearly all Mr. Moore’s work 
—certainly like all his more mature work—the 
piece has literary qualities, and is, to boot, a 
study, often penetrating and always fearless, 
of the kind of human nature with which it 
pleases Mr. Moore to be chiefly occupied. That 
Mr. Moore’s work is often a little too 
pessimistic for our taste is an admission which 
may likewise frankly be made; but, notwith¬ 
standing what seems to us the limitations of 
his own outlook on the world, we have pleasure 
in recording that he is one of the few men 
to be seriously reckoned with. The Inde¬ 
pendent Theatre was entirely right in producing 
his play. 


than a cold conductor, and Mr. Henschel’s 
earnestness in the cause of art deserves full 
recognition. Mr. J. Henry McKinley sang 
Walther’s Prize Song in a somewhat nervoes, 
and consequently agitated, manner; bathe has 
a good voice. 

Master Otto Hegner played Beethoven’s 
pianoforte Concerto in G at the Crystal Palaoe 
last Saturday, and in one way the performance 
of this work was eminently satisfactory. For the 
rendering, though technically excellent, lacked 
breadth and depth; and this showB that Master 
Hegner has not an old head on young shoulders, 
and will therefore probably develop his powers 
of thought and feeling in a natural manner. The 
more wonderful a prodigy, especially in the 
matter of interpretation, the less the chance of 
a long and progressive career. The programme 
included Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, which 
was performed in an impressive manner under 
Mr. Manns’s direction. Mine. Maria Duma 
gave a powerful rendering of “ Salve d’amor,” 
from Tannhauser. 

Sir Charles Halle gave a concert with his 
excellent Manchester orchestra at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. The attendance 
was very good. The London symphony concerts 
of Mr. Henschel seem to be giving the public a 
taste for the highest class of instrumental 
music. Brahma’s Concerto in A minor for violin 
and ’cello was performed with skill and vigour 
by Lady Halid and Herr Klengel. The work 
was scarcely written by the composer in an 
inspired mood; but it is decidedly clever, and 
gives to the soloists many legitimate oppor¬ 
tunities for display. The most interesting 
feature of the programme was Dvorak’s 
orchestral Suite in D (Op. 39). The composer, 
in this work, reminds one of Haydn, not in 
his style or orchestration, which ore both 
thoroughly modern, but in the way in which, 
from comparatively unimportant material, he 
evolves movements of considerable interest. 
The first and second of the five sections are the 
most characteristic, but the whole of the musio 
is delightfully fresh and pleasing; and it is 
astonishing that the Suite is not heard oftener. 
It was admirably performed under the direc¬ 
tion of the veteran conductor. MUe. Landi 
sang Berlioz’s “La Captive”: she has a 
sympathetic and well-trained voice, and sings 
with taste and refinement. The other vocalist 
was Mr. Santley. The programme was full of 
good things, for it also included Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony and the “ Meistersinger ” 
Vorspiel, both of which were vigorously 
interpreted. J. S. Shed lock. 


AGENCIES. 


The revival of “ Diplomacy ”—now played 
for the first time at the Garrick, several years 
after its earlier revival at the Haymarket—has 
been quite an event of importance in the 
theatrical world. The cast of “Diplomacy” 
has at no time been a bad one; but it may 
safely be said that it was never so good a one 
as it is just now, under the management of Mr. 
Hare at the Garrick. Indeed, it is in the 
remarkable excellence of the cast that the 
interest of the present revival consists; for the 
piece itself has no particular charm, is not 
particularly sympathetic, either in the adapta¬ 
tion presented in England, or in the original 
French. It is dexterous enough stage-work, 
but that is about all. It affords plenty of 
opportunities for dramatic effect, and is much 
more conspicuous for its possession of this 
useful quality, which actors naturally appre¬ 
ciate, than for any freshness or delicacy in the 
perception and presentation of human nature. 
The principal members of the company, 
specially reinforced for these performances, are 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, Lady Mouckton, Mrs. I 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Henschel gave his sixth orchestral concert 
on Thursday, February 16, when a Beethoven- 
Wagner programme attracted a larger audience 
than St. James’s Hall is capable of holding. 
The Wagner numbers consisted of the Siegfried 
Idyll ana excerptsfrom “Tristan,” “DeMeister¬ 
singer,” and “ Rheingold.” The success of 
Wagner’s stage music in the concert room is 
remarkable; the music, taken from its sur¬ 
roundings, loses meaning and power, but yet 
evidently enough of both remains to impress 
the general public. From the point of view 
of striot principle, they must, apparently, as 
a matter of expediency, be tolerated until 
Wagner’s music-dramas form an essential 
part of the repertoire of our opera houses. 
Mr. Henschel conducted the “Eroica,” and 
the rest of the programme, with great intelli¬ 
gence and sympathy; but, at times, in his 
very anxiety to transmit to his audience the 
full message of the music, he robbed it of some 
of its dignity and power. But anythin g is better 
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LITERATURE. 

National Life and Character: a Forecast. 
By Charles H. Pearson. (Macmillans.) 

Mr. Charles Pearson, the author of this 
book, has been exceptionally well prepared 
for the difficult task which he has under¬ 
taken. After a highly successful career as 
an undergraduate at Oxford, he became a 
member of the Oriel common room while 
the sunset glories of its great day were still 
in the sky. He then devoted himself to 
modern history, which was just beginning 
to be recognised among the studies of the 
university, and became professor of it at 
King’s College in London. While still, 
however, a young man, he determined to 
try his fortune in Australia, took an active 
part in the politics of Victoria, and wrote 
his name in the annals of that young and 
vigorous community as Minister of Educa¬ 
tion. He has now returned to his native 
land, rioh in the knowledge of books and 
of the world. If such a past as I have 
described brings many advantages, it brings 
also some disadvantages. The experiences 
of a man of the highest cultivation who held 
his own on equal terms in early life with 
Mr. Ooschen, Sir J. F. Stephen, and the 
present Warden of Merton, thrown sud¬ 
denly into the rough and tumble of colonial 
life, can hardly have been altogether ex¬ 
hilarating; and we see the result in a 
certain greyness of tone which pervades this 
remarkable work. 

Its author begins by pointing out that 
even the greatest statesmen have constantly 
failed to predict the immediate future ; but 
that, on the other hand, many men who did 
not rise to the rank of great statesmen, and 
some who did not aspire to be statesmen 
at all, have made successful prophecies of 
distant events. The first Lord Lytton put one 
side of the same truth very epigrammatically 
when he said,“Foreknowledge is not power.” 
Many a man can see how the stream of ten¬ 
dency is running who has not the skill, more 
needed for practical success in politics, of 
seeing how the cat is going to jump, and 
being able to spring simultaneously with 
or perhaps just half a second before that 
active creature. The idea of writing his 
Forecast was suggested to Mr. Pearson by 
the observation that America was filling 
up ; then came the thought that the 
higher races can only live in the temperate 
zone, and that if emigration is prevented 
by the filling up of America and other 
lands which nave been receptacles of the 
over-population of Europe, the demand for 
a new organisation of labour and State 
Socialism in this and other highly civilised 


countries may become very formidable and 
eventually prevail. Having developed these 
ideas in an Introduction, Mr. Pearson pro¬ 
ceeds to support his thesis that the limits of 
the higher races are now pretty well un¬ 
changeable. Chinamen, Hindus, andNegroes 
cannot be exterminated, but are sure, on the 
contrary, to increase and multiply. The 
Cape Colony was settled under circumstances 
most favourable to the white race; but even 
there it is outnumbered by the black popu¬ 
lation, although not to such an extent as to 
make manual and unskilled labour impos¬ 
sible to it. In Natal things are very much 
worse. In 1891 there were only 36,000 
men of pure European blood among 481,000 
inhabitants. The very goodness of the 
government established by the white man 
is the cause of his ruin. The African 
Native, flying from the ghastly tyranny 
which characterises the rule of his 
countrymen everywhere, pours into a 
district under British rule, and Boon 
outnumbers his superiors. What has hap¬ 
pened in Natal will happen a fortiori 
in the more tropical regions of Africa. 
Next in importance to Africa, as a field for 
colonisation, comes the Eastern Archipelago. 
Mr. Pearson thinks that some two hundred 
millions of additional people might rein¬ 
force the thirty or forty millions already 
there without its being over-peopled; but 
these colonists cannot be, to any great ex¬ 
tent, white men. The work of the European 
there can be only, he thinks, to organise 
government, maintain peace, make roads, 
and form plantations. There is, un¬ 
doubtedly, room for a considerable white 
population in Central Asia; while Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco may easily be 
Europeanised and the Turks edged out of 
Europe. The small triumphs, however, 
which the higher races may obtain will 
be much more than over-balanced by the 
vast increase of the populations of China 
and of India, to say nothing of the black 
races in Africa. 

All that Mr. Pearson has to say, about 
the great part which the first of these 
countries may yet have to play in the 
world, is extremely worthy of attention. 
It is hardly possible to over-rate the 
importance which China may one day 
assume. It will be well if her activity 
is confined to colonisation, even if that 
activity involves the disappearance of the 
Dutch and the Spaniard from the Philip¬ 
pines and the Eastern Archipelago; but it 
is very far from impossible that, before the 
close of the next century, England and 
Russia, instead of growling at each other, 
may have to make a defensive alliance 
against the Celestials on the continent of 
Asia. I think, however, that Mr. Pearson’s 
pessimist view, as to the gradual swamping 
of the white race throughout the warmer 
regions of the earth, requires to be tem¬ 
pered by the reflection that men of that 
race are not likely to stick at trifles, if the 
question of their being improved off the 
face of any part of creation which they 
have occupied, in considerable numbers, 
once comes upon the tapis. Here and there 
they may have to retreat, where circum¬ 
stances are peculiarly favourable to their 
rivals; but if their existence is incompatible 


with that of other people, it is that of other 
people which will give way. The relations 
of the locomotive and the cow in George 
Stephenson’s famous answer will then be 
exactly reproduced. 

In the second chapter Mr. Pearson 
examines the stationary order of society, 
which will, he conceives, be brought about 
in England when territorial expansion is 
no longer possible, when our population is 
largely increased, and State Socialism be¬ 
comes the order of the day. He dwells at 
some length upon the ruin that fell on the 
Roman Empire from the invasion of the 
barbarians, on Peru from the aggression of 
the Spaniards, and on the wonderful civili¬ 
sation of Oambodia that disappeared from 
some cause which is still and which perhaps 
will always remain a secret. He does not 
expect that the United States are going to 
be conquered by the Negroes, nor Europe 
overrun by the Chinese; but he thinks that 
the lower races will gradually raise them¬ 
selves to the material level of the higher, 
and the higher assimilate to the moral and 
mental depression of the lower. I think a 

f ood answer was made to that kind of fear 
y a very able Native of India who once 
said in conversation with me, 

“ I often hear my countrymen say * we want 
the English now, but the time will come 
when we shall be able to do without them.’ 
Whenever, however, I listen to such language 
and see with what wonderful strides you 
advance, I recall the words of the man who 
said, ‘ in two years I shall be as old as my elder 
brother.’ ” 


Of course, if Mr. Pearson’s next assump¬ 
tion be correct, if we are going to let tne 
abominablefolliesof Socialism prevail among 
us either in their State or other forms, the 
very life-blood of the nation will be tainted. 
It may be hoped, however, that we shall be 
spared such a calamity. No reasonable 
person objects to the agency of the State 
Doing used wherever the State can do a 
particular work better than private persons 
can; but it is not very many kinds of work 
that it can do better. I do not in the least 
believe that we are going to pass in this 
country into a community of which military 
absolutism and industrial socialism will be 
the leading characteristics. There is a good 
deal of vague socialistic talk about, but the 
persons who indulge in it do not know their 
facts; and whenever they are met by persons 
who do, the hollowness of their whole pro¬ 
gramme is made manifest. If our policy is 
wise, the industrial growth of China, wmeh 
Mr. Pearson fears as likely to overcome our 
comparatively idle socialistic community in 
the markets of the world, should be turned 
to our great advantage. It ought to be 
made to do for us what we cannot so well 
do for ourselves. 

The third chapter discusses some dangers 
of political development. Mr. Pearson 
thinks that, as nations increase, large 
armies will be more and more a necessity, 
even though statesmen may be pacific. I 
confess I do not see the necessity. Because 
forty years ago people indulged in a prema¬ 
ture dream of peace in Europe, it does not 
follow that it will always remain a dream. 
Private war has gone long since; more 
recently peace has become tne normal, war 
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only the abnormal, state of affairs. The 
present phase of universal armament may 
well last for a considerable time longer; 
but that it is likely to be permanent I do 
not believe. The victory of the Free Trade 
party in the United States, which sooner or 
later will come about, would of itself throw 
a most formidable weight into the scale of 
peace. The spectacle of a community pros¬ 
pering as that country would, if it once 
adopted a sane commercial policy, would be 
an object-lesson of the most efficacious 
description, to say nothing of the formidable 
competition which it would set up in every 
foreign market with the countries which 
were staggering under the weight of their 
armour. 

Mr. Pearson is, further, very much afraid 
of the growth of large towns. I cannot feel 
that he makes out his point any more than 
he does so with regard to the third danger of 
political development on which he dwells— 
the increase, the enormous increase, which 
he expects to come about in state indebted¬ 
ness. If this country is to be governed by 
fpols, who engage in so vast a speculation 
as would be the buying up of the land and 
leasing it to small cultivators, the venture 
might prove so ruinous as to overweight 
the taxpayer, and make the possibility of 
the great crime of repudiation be generally 
discussed. When, however, Mr. Pearson 
has been a little longer repatriated, he will 
find out that all that nonsense is confined 
to a few “ cranks,” as our American neigh¬ 
bours would say, who can collect a band of 
congenial idiots to cheer them, but who 
cannot do much more. He thinks that the 
worst to be apprehended from such an 
increase of state indebtedness would be 
the depreciation of national character which 
would ensue from the temptation to rob 
the public creditor. I think that there 
would be a great many serious evils in 
addition to that; but I quite agree with 
him that that would be a very terrible evil, 
and am not surprised that, expecting such 
an increase of indebtedness, he should 
inquire in his fourth, fifth, and sixth 
chapters into the question whether we are 
changing in the direction of a higher or of 
a lower morality. 

In the first of these three chapters, he 
examines some of the advantages of the en¬ 
hanced national feeling which he expects to 
result from the greater services performed 
by the State for the community. I very 
much doubt whether his expectations will 
be fulfilled. Patriotism has exceedingly 
little to do with nice calculations of the 
amount of good one receives from the 
community to which one belongs. Like 
the feeling of loyalty, “ it bloweth where it 
listeth.” Mr. Pearson enters into a long 
comparison of the respective services done 
by the State to the individual as compared 
with those done to him, either in past or 
present times, by the Church. This portion 
of the work contains much with which most 
people, entitled to judge, will agree; but 
the conclusion, that because the State has 
done so much it has superseded the Church 
in its hold on the popular imagination, is 
not, I think, warranted by any facts known 
to me. One meets scores of people who 
love the Church; did one ever hear of a 
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Single human being who loved the London 
School Board ? The Church, too, has by no 
means said its last word. It is still much 
further from perfection than the State, 
although that, too, can be much improved. 
There is no reason why the Church should 
not get rid of everything which educated 
men, at present, criticise, while greatly 
increasing its hold over the masses. 

Iu the fifth chapter it is explained to us 
how the religion of the family will gradually 
die out as the religion of the State becomes 
more and more absorbing. I am, however, 
by no means convinced by Mr. Pearson’s 
reasoning. No doubt a good many of the 
powers that once belonged to the head of 
the household have now passed over to the 
magistrate. We must concede, too, that in 
the present generation there has been a 
considerable loosening of family ties. That, 
however, is little more than a natural 
development of civilisation reacting against 
the too great stringency which used to 
characterise family relations. It is not un¬ 
natural that the successors of people who 
chafed againstunreasonablerestraints should 
have begun, here and there, to question 
restraints which are absolutely necessary if 
the family is to exist at all; and that the 
family will continue to exist is about the 
only thing in human polity which is quite 
certain. The political cohesion of States 
may become very loose indeed. “ Ubi bene , 
ibi patria,” may become a motto held in 
ever increasing honour by educated men 
when paid services iu Parliament are the 
order of the day and a viler and viler class 
of wire pullers crawls into politics. Di 
Meliora ! But. that is at least possible; 
while the extinction of the family or a very 
much greater weakening of family ties is, 
I think, quite out of the question. 

In the sixth and last chapter Mr. Pearson 
inquires whether the changes which increase 
the influence of the State may not diminish 
the sphere of individual energy. He is 
persuaded that the State will take the place 
of the Church in organising society, while 
Science will supersede it in criticism of the 
past and in divination of the future. It is 
true no doubt that, in so far as the Church 
has held views, which Science has proved 
not to be true, about many things in this 
world, and in so far as it has committed 
itself to dogmatic assertions as to things 
beyond this world about which neither it 
nor Science can prove anything, its influence 
will be diminished; but if the Church is 
wise it will, when obliged to retire from 
positions which it ought never to have held, 
rail back into the region of emotion and 
of conduct, from which it is difficult to see 
how it can, under any circumstances, ever 
bo driven. 

Mr. Pearson thinks that Science has done 
her greatest and most suggestive work, that 
there is now nothing left for her but to fill 
in details. Science seem3 to me like a river 
gathering strength as it flows. At any 
moment some new discovery may open for 
us or for our children new horizons of 
which no one at present dreams. Mr. 
Pearson thinks, too, that certain forms of 
literature, such as the Epic, the Drama, 
the Pastoral, and the Satire, are already 
exhausted. It may well be doubted whether 
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the second is. As for the other three, does 
it very much matter if they are ? Have we 
not a reasonable amount of them already? 
The real literary genius of the age he rightly 
thinks to be lyrical; but even lyrical poetry 
will, in his opinion, be exhausted. Perhaps 
it will for a time; but if so, some other 
crop will replace it, and it will refiourish 
again when mat has gone under. Oratory, 
too, will be, he believes, reduced to debating 
and to the enhancement of commonplace. 

I daresay it will. Was not the defini¬ 
tion of oratory—“ Ampliare rem ornando ” 

—given by one of the earliest and greatest 
masters of the art, and what is that but 
the skilful enhancement of commonplace? 
Still, now and then an orator will' strike 
out something worthy to be remembered. 
Traverse those “ long rows of sepulchres for 
speeches ” which burden our shelves in the 
volumes of Hansard. Can we say more 
than that we find in them, at long intervale, 
a memorable thing? Mr. Gladstone de¬ 
serves to rank among the very greatest 
speakers of all times and countries. Would 
a student this day one hundred years be 
able to fill the tiniest of note-books with 
really remarkable things said by him ? Mr. 
Pearson thinks that Criticism and History 
have still a great future, and he is assuredly 
right. He believes, too, that Journalism 
will absorb more and more of the world’s 
intellect. Perhaps it may; but there trill be 
always a sufficient percentage of persons 
who devote themselves to the things of the 
mind, merely for the things of the mind: , 
men whose strongest passion is la grande 
curiositl, the following of knowledge “like 
a sinking star.” For the rest, he is con¬ 
vinced that ambition and the love of fame 
will become less powerful; and it may be 
so without the world’s losing very much. 
His last two or three pages are among the 
most agreeable in the book; for in them 
he tries to comfort us a little by showing 
how the "set grey life,” which he expects 
to -be the lot of our descendants, may not 
be so unpleasant after all. 

Mr. Pearson has wished, I am sure, to 
be scrupulously fair in his appreciations of 
our present state and what is likely to 
succeed it. If he had wished to paint a 
really pessimist picture, he might have 
heightened his colours very much. He 
might have contrasted the state of politics 
as it is in 1893 with that of a quarter of a 
century ago, when Mr. Gladstone had elected 
to be for a time the leader of the old Liberal 
party, and when Cobdenic ideas were still 
exercising a very powerful influence not only 
in this country but on the continent of 
Europe. He might have dwelt on the 
moral degringolade among prominent men 
which has been the most characteristic 
feature of the last seven years. He” might 
have shown how the Church is ever more 
and more ceasing to attract the services of 
the class which it attracted when he was an 
undergraduate. He might have dwelt on 
the ruinous madness which has seized large 
sections of the working population, and 
which leads them to imagine that they can 
neglect the laws of political economy with 
any more impunity than they can neglect 
the attraction of gravitation. He might 
have dwelt upon the widely spread here- 
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siea which treat the right of property 
as a mere creation of law, and not as some¬ 
thing antecedent to and superior to all law. 
He might have pointed out that there are 
politicians, going about loose, who advocate 
a return to protection. He might have 
shown how ruinous may be the dream that 
there is any way of increasing the pros¬ 
perity of the lower classes throughout the 
world save that of setting free the hands of 
industry by the diminution of armaments, 
by abstention from war, and by giving un¬ 
hindered course to what Oobden called the 
International Law of the Almighty: by, that 
is, allowing every country to contribute to 
the general weal what it can do best, under 
the regime, if possible, of absolutely free 
exchange or, at least, of free exchange only 
modified by fiscal necessities. He might 
have done all this without saying a word 
which was not true. He might Lave shown 
many reasons to believe that it is for from 
unlikely that the future historian of England 
will date the beginning of the end of her 
greatness from the first months of the year 
1874. But, nevertheless, I persist in thinking 
that, grave as are the dangers which are 
thickening around us, Mr. Pearson will come 
to the conclusion, when he has been a year 
or two longer at home, that a great many 
things are better than they were twenty-five 
years ago, and that the Conservative forces, 
if I may use the word not in a political but 
in a social sense, have been in many ways 
strengthened by the surrender of untenable 
positions. 

On the whole, he is to be congratulated 
on having signalised his postliminium by the 
production of a book with which many will 
disagree, but which will set a very large 
number of able persons thinking, and may 
even perhaps make some of them reconsider 
their ways. 

M. E. Grant Duff. 


The Wandering Jeu>: a Christmas Carol. By 

Robert Buchanan. (Chatto & Windus.) 
A person who, from that earliest moment 
of childhood when the intellect first asserts 
its right to judge for itself, has at no time 
accepted any form of doctrinal belief might, 
perhaps, justly claim to be in a position to 
approach EG. Buchanan’s latest poem with 
an unbiased mind. But complete equipoise 
in regard to the great issues involved in 
The Wandering Jew presupposes a mental 
condition, which would scarcely be described 
correctly as one of mere neutrality. It 
would seem to demand absolute indifference, 
not to say apathy, as concerning the main 
contention of the poem. It is incredible 
that any educated person could honestly 
claim to be in such a case. We may postu¬ 
late, however, the existence of such person: 
one who comes to the consideration of Mr. 
Buchanan’s work as to a curious specula¬ 
tion, in which he is in no way interested, 
emotionally or intellectually, his business 
being solely to weigh the matter as an im¬ 
partial judge, and to determine how far the 
evidence adduced is relevant to the issue, 
and, being relevant, how far it goes to sus¬ 
tain the position advanced. 

Leaving, then, for the moment, questions 
of faith, feeling, and taste, together with 


the literary quality of the poem, how does 
Mr. Buchanan’s indictment against Chris¬ 
tianity stand as a matter of fact ? What is 
the gravamen of the charge he prefers ? 
To put it brutally, he accuses Jesus of 
Nazareth of having lied to man, of having 
lured him to accept his lordship by false 
pretensions and unfulfilled promises. 

“ In vain, in vain, upon the Cross he bled ! 

In vain he swore to vanquish Death, m vain 
He spake of that glad Kealm where he should 
reign ! 

T.o, all his promise is a foolish thing, 

Flowers gathered by a child and withering 
In the moist hand that holdeth them—’’ 

Christ is brought before the bar of an 
imaginary tribunal and thus arraigned:— 

“ Thou sbalt be judged and hear thy judgment 
spoken 

Before the World whose slumbers thou hast 
broken. 

« • * * 

This Jew hath made the Earth that once was glad 
A lazar-hou'e of woeful man and mad.” 

Jesus is further made responsible for the 
loss of “ all other gentle Gods that gladden’d 
man.” He is held to have robbed men— 
and here Mr. Buchanan, as elsewhere, 
follows closely on the lines of Shelley—of 
their simple pantheistic creed, their frank 
joy in nature and in the deities primarily 
evolved from nature, the beautiful imagery 
of the G reek religion. Ho has robbed them, 
too, of their cheerful acquiescence in death, 

“ the one good thing beneath the sky,” and 
given them, in its place, a haunting dread 
of an undetermined immortality, full of 
terrible potentialities of endless torture. 
But the indictment does not stop there. 
The religion Jesus founded is represented 
as having poisoned tho fountain of life at 
its very springs— 

“ For the take 

“ Of this Man’s promise, and the lie he spake, 
Nature itself became a blight and ban 
Nay, more, through all the world corruption ran 
As from a loathsome corpse—in every clime 
Disease and Pestilence did shed their slime, 

Till human life, once dean and pure and free, 
(shrank ’neath the Serpent-Scales of Leprosy.” 

The happy nations were stricken ‘ ‘ to appease 
his lust for life.” A band of “Woeful 
Phantoms,” his vicars, are summoned to 
bear witness against him. 

“ And lo, ho let us reign ! and sins like lice 
Ban o’er u«, while we sought with foul device 
To cloak the living lie on which wo fed ! 

Finally, The Wandering Jew is accused of 
having stifled thought, and killed high and 
purposeful endeavour in every ago and land 
where his influence has made itself felt— 

“ Wherever men have striven 
To read the open scrolls of Earth and Heaven, 
Wherever in their sadness they have sought 
To find the stainless flowers of lovely Thought, 
Baising the herb of Healing and the bloom 
Of Love and Joy, this Man from out the Tomb 
Hath stalked, and slaying the things their souls 
deemed fair, 

Hath p-isoned all their peace and etriptthem 
bare.” 

So much for the general accusation. To 
support it, and the more particular charges 
as affecting individuals, a long string of 
witnesses, a job lot of dead heroes one is 
almost tempted irreverently to call them, 
is produced. First Judas Iscariot, who is 
whitewashed once again: he was not a self- 
seeker after all, but was meroly playing 


upon Jesus a kind of confidence trick; then 
Ahaauerus and Pilate, who is not unfairly 
represented as a superior person of his day 
and generation; and, after these, Tiberius, 
Sejanus, Nero, Julian (of whose character 
Mr. Buchanan gives us a somewhat one¬ 
sided version), Hypatia, Mahomet, Gautama, 
Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, Prometheus, 
Galileo, Bruno, Castilio, Justinian, Du 
Molay, Abelard, Alhazen, Petrarch, Huas, 
Columbus, Magellan, and others. In his 
wild and, determined impetuosity, the poet 
seizes any missile that comes to hand, and 
hurls it with splendid muscularity at the 
Accused. It does not matter to him whether 
his witnesses are persecuted Christians or 
Christian-hunted infidels. The enormities of 
Cortes and Pizarro : simple ruffians, bent on 
national and personal aggrandisement, who 
cared as much for the Christianity they pro¬ 
fessed as Chaka cared for the witch-doctors 
to whom, as a convenience, he was wont to 
appeal—are laid at Jesus’s door. But surely 
men whose highest glory it was to spend and 
be spent in their Master’s cause are out of 
place as witnesses against him. In this and 
throughout, the poet’s outlook is an ex¬ 
tremely limited and a materialistic one. We 
are all appalled at the signs of human 
suffering, but assuredly it is better to die 
for grand ideas than to live with none. If 
we regard suffering—physical and mental— 
as the greatest curse man has to endure, the 
sacrifices of martyrs may be cited as evi¬ 
dences of the failure of Christ’s mission; 
but, in justice, let it be allowed that Christ 
never promised men deliverance from tem¬ 
poral sufferings. Mr. Buchanan is too 
prone to argue from the particular to the 
general—a dangerous method. He is im¬ 
patient of the slow progress Christianity 
has made; but then the ideas under¬ 
lying Christianity, as of those underlying 
Buddhism demand for them physical triumph 
a complete revolution in normal human 
desires and ambitions. It has taken myriads 
of ages to render the world a possible borne 
for man, it may well take as long to make 
it a proper abiding place for archangels. It 
is scarcely fair in a poet to quarrel with hie 

g reat “ Elder Brother,” because that Elder 
rother’s poetic vision still awaits accom¬ 
plishment. The significance of Christ’s 
life and work rests in its intrinsic nobility. 
Why should Mr. Buchanan, a poet, trouble 
himself with the interpretation put upon this 
life and work by the theologians who have 
made him into a deity ? Surely it is sufficient 
for a poet to accept him as a symbol. If he 
did this, he would see that his indictment is 
against man, not against Christ. There is 
not a line in the Gospels which can fairly 
be cited to justify the enormities which 
have been done and are still being done in 
Christ’s name. We know what normal 
human nature is. Great teachers like 
Buddha, Jesus, St. Paul, St. Bernard, 
Savonarola show us what it is possible 
for it to become. It is by such isolated 
types the world is to he saved : they 
are exemplars projected forwards by a 
natural law; their existence proves that 
there is no inherent impossibility in man¬ 
kind ultimately reaching the standard of 
the type. Man’s physical and spiritual 
advance has always been along these lines 
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—tlie effort to attain to the perfection of 
isolated types. God is in man or he is 
nowhere; and in worshipping Christ man 
is only worshipping the higher possibilities 
in himself. 

It is regrettable to find a man of Mr. 
Buchanan’s power putting forth so belated 
an attack upon Christianity as this. One 
might reasonably hope to find him accepting 
Christianity as an important link in the 
chain of human progress, as an historical 
and evolutionary fact of great significance 
and interest. There was nothing abnormal 
about Jesus’s life and mission; but with 
Walt Whitman we can discard belief in the 
supernatural without ceasing to believe in 
miracles, even though we may acknowledge 
that all of them would be capable of ex¬ 
planation, were we clever enough to discover 
the laws by which they are governed. 

Mr. Buchanan tells us that he conceived 
the scheme of his poem twenty years ago. 
Had he published it then, one would have 
had less cause to question its relevancy. 
As it is, it must be pronounced an ana¬ 
chronistic performance. Many of us who 
have thought and wrestled with thought 
have, as boys or striplings, written in prose 
or in verse violent attacks upon Christianity. 
But for a man to wait until he has reached 
middle age, and then, after being for years 
a kind of household god among the devout, 
to spring upon them a long-cherished but 
carefully concealed attack upon all they hold 
dear, may be “smart,” though it is hardly 
considerate. One would be inclined, how¬ 
ever, to be more severe with Mr. Buchanan 
for his violation of the unwritten canons of 
taste, and to be more seriously irritated with 
him for the offence he has given many 
gentle souls, were it possible to forget 
the extremo arrogance and uncharitableness 
of a great majority of believers toward 
workers and thinkers without the fold. 
Again, priests and other interested persons 
have falsely claimed for Christianity 
achievements which properly belong to 
science, and to the activity of humanitarian 
and civilising agencies quite outside of the 
Church or the Gospel. These false wit¬ 
nesses must not be surprised when their 
falseness in other directions, denying their 
Lord while sheltering themselves under his 
aegis, is put down by Mr. Buchanan to tho 
debit side of Christianity. 

Mr. Buchanan has a loud voice and a 
heavy tread: that is his manner. It is 
unfortunate, but he cannot help it. A man 
who- has been persistently ostracised has no 
need, he may think, to be too particular. 
In any case that person is noble indeed, 
who, painted black, does not end in becoming 
what he is painted. The author of The 
Wandering Jew is not the man, we may be 
sure, to show everybody his hand. It may 
be that he had no intention to preach a 
doctrine in no way removed from the Hindu 
belief in the omnipotence of evil. Perhaps 
he is attacking conventional, not intrinsic, 
Christianity. The world’s misery is enough 
to render impatient any generous-minded 
man; but we may be sure that the way to 
help humanity has been better pointed out 
by Christ than by any other moral teacher, 
and that it is neither pertinent nor useful 
to criticise and revile the Master, while we 


refuse to do his work. As to his worldly 
failure, that is to His eternal glory; it 
proves incontestibly how infinitely he tran¬ 
scended his fellows. The Wandering Jew 
will not make one real Christian the less— 
it will make many Christians the more ; 
for it appeals to the chivalrous instincts of 
the magnanimous, who, supine before, will 
feel called upon to defend the greatest hero 
of all time from gratuitous abuse. 

Mr. Buchanan tells us he is indifferent 
to the rank his poem may be accorded as a 
work of art; and, of a truth, it is scarcely 
necessary to consider it from the purely lite¬ 
rary standpoint. Had it been written by a 
man of ordinary ability, it would probably 
be reckoned as a brilliant performance. It 
has a larger share of faults, and fewer 
virtues, than many of the author’s previous 
productions. It has often been remarked 
of Byron that the personal bias of the poet 
unduly obtrudes itself in his work and domi¬ 
nates it, thereby impairing its excellence 
from an artistic point of view. So it i9 with 
The Wandering Jew. It is too personal, too 
egoistic, too assertively defiant and preten¬ 
tious. Also, it is discursive. It is not held 
firmly together. It halts as a narrative; it 
halts as poetry. It has many commonplace 
linos. It has some quite magnificent ones. 
As to theso last, I hope I am not ungenerous 
when I say that many of them are remi¬ 
niscent. An uneasy conviction forces itself 
upon one that the like may be said of all 
the best things in modern poetry. It is in 
his description of natural panorama that 
Mr. Buchanau scores his moBt conspicuous 
successes. Here is a fine line :— 

“The Moon, a luminous White Moth, fiew by.” 
And again 

“ The silent cisterns of the Night were stirred 

And plash’d with troublous waters, and in the 
sky 

The pale stars hung together,-.” 

And these 

“ And swift the stars did plunge thro’ fold on fold 

Of vaporous gauze, wind-driven; and the street 

Was washen everywhere around my feet 

With smoky silver- 

Indeed the poem is full of beautiful things. 
But they will not suffice. As I close this 
review, my eye falls on a passage in Mr. 
E. C. Stedman’s Nature and Elements of 
Poetry , which is especially applicable to the 
case under consideration. “ Taste is a 
faculty for want of which many ambitious 
thinkers have in the end failed as poets.” 

James Stanley Little. 


“Eulers or India.” — Lord Lawrence. By 
Sir Charles Aitchison. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

Lord Lawrence has not been neglected by 
the writers of biography. Already there 
was a full-length Life, and his career had 
also been epitomised and cut down to fit 
into a series. So few years have elapsed 
since his death, one would almost think that 
for the present there was little more to say : 
that, between them, Mr. Bosworth Smith 
and Sir Bichard Temple had exhausted 
their subject. Nor is it likely that Law¬ 
rence himself would dissent from this 
view. He gained distinction without desiring 


it. The work to his hand seemed ever of 
immense moment; his own importance never 
occurred to him. A slight put upon his 
dignity was far less certain to arouse his 
indignation than what he took as undue 
respect. This trait in his character might 
be illustrated by a story told to me by a 
Mahomedau gentleman. My friend, a 
young man in those days, was riding along 
one of the Lahore roads, and happened to 
meet the Chief Commissioner, who was on 
foot. Eager to show his good manners, he 
dismounted to make his salaam and let 
“JanLarrans sahib’’pass by. But John 
Lawrence was moved to wrath, and stopped 
to lecture the young fellow, roundly, on the 
vice of subservience. “I am but a man,” 
he said, “ like yourself; and between men 
such acts of humility are improper.” 

But though Lawrence might decide that 
further biographies would be more than 
his due, there is surely room for Sir Charles 
Aitchison’s unpretentious yet informing 
volume, written as it is by one who the 
other day ruled over the province where the 
first Baron Lawrence of the Punjab won 
distinction. In 1885, when war with Russia 
seemed inevitable, and the Indian army was 
actually preparing for a campaign, white- 
haired veterans, the men whom Lawrence 
sent to reinforce the army before Delhi, 
came to the author, to lay their swords at 
his feet, begging that, if too old and broken- 
down to fight themselves, they might never¬ 
theless send their sons to the front. 

The incident is quoted as an illustration 
of that feeling of brotherhood to England 
and of loyalty to the Crown which is among 
the fruits of John Lawrence’s work: a j 
feeling, says the author, “ which it will be ! 
our own fault if we alienate.” At the same 
time, he reminds us that it was not the 
Sikhs of the Punjab who flocked to our : 
standard when the storm of the Mutiny 
burst. For the most part tho Sikhs held 
back till Delhi had fallen. The Mahome- 
dans of the province, and more especially 
the Pathans of the north-west border, were 
our great stand by. Many of them rode 
with a Koran at their saddle-bow. Not 
that this outward piety was a symbol of 
inward grace. A large proportion of the 
new levies might be fairly described ae 
habitual offenders. The native notable who 
raised one troop of a frontier regiment sagely 
remarked, “Whether they kill the Poor- 
beahs or the Poorbeahs kill them, it will 
be an equal benefit to the State.” 

While the story of what Lawrence did 
during the Mutinies is never likely to tire 
an English reader, there is even more in¬ 
struction to be found, perhaps, in the 
author’s account of the methods whereby 
our hold on the Punjab was made firm 
and sure after the annexation. He writes 
of the brothers, John and Henry:— 

“ They loved the people ; they lived among 
the people and for the people. They had a 
respect for native ways and institutions, and 
did not consider a thing bad because it was not 
English. . . . Every measure introduced was 
beneficent in conception and beneficent in its 
direct effect upon the masses of the people. 
This was the firm foundation on which the 
Punjab administration was built, and which 
enabled it to weather the flood and "the 
storm.” 
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In John Lawrence’s idea of a prosperous 
state, “ A oontented yeomanry, eaoh riding 
his own horse, sitting under his own fig-tree, 
and enjoying his rude family comforts,” had 
the foremost place. The contentmont of the 
masses, he thought, was our best security 
against the danger of foreign invasion and 
internal intrigues. But in Sir 0. Aitohison’s 
opinion it would seem that this object has 
not been kept too steadily in view. At the 
present day, to moet the growing demand for 
improvements, and the ceaseless military 
expenditure, “ there is a strong temptation 
to force up the assessments”; and over¬ 
assessment of the land revenue means the 
ruin of the agricultural classes. Tet in 
another chapter we are told that India “ has 
never been more prosperous, financially, 
than now.” 

The chapter on Lawrence’s Afghan policy 
will, of course, be read with particular 
interest at the present juncture, when once 
again the situation is so strained that ex¬ 
perienced observers talk of the possibility, 
even the probability, of another war. A 
steady adherence to the principles which 
Lawrence insisted on would perhaps 
have saved us from the danger impend¬ 
ing now; but it might also be asked 
whether an equally resolute prosecution of 
an opposite policy would not have proved 
equally successful. Russia is ready to annex 
aU Afghanistan north of the Hindu Kush, 
and. there is nothing we can do in Asia to 
avert the blow. The Amir, Abdur Rahman, 
seems unfriendly, and there is but too much 
reason for fearing that the subsidies we 
have lavished on him may be written off 
as a dead loss. But is not all this the 
inevitable consequence of wavering between 
two opinions: of abandoning a line of action 
whenever it promised to lead to good results? 

Stephen Wheeler. 


The Brighton Road : Old Times and New on 
a Classic Highway. With Illustrations. 
By Charles G. Harper. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

It was inevitable that the extension of 
railways should cause the great roads of 
England to be less generally known than 
they had previously been. Of late years, 
however, some of them have again become 
objects of more or less interest, thanks to 
the revival of coaching, the increased love 
of walking tours, and, above all, the de¬ 
velopment of the lumbering old velocipede 
into the swift and comfortable bicycle or 
tricycle of the present day. Especially is 
this true of the ordinary road from London 
to Brighton, which lies through Streatham, 
Croydon, Redhill, Crawley, Handcross, 
Cuckfield, and Clayton. The fact that it 
leads to what has been justly described as 
the queen of sea-side Tesorts is alone suffi¬ 
cient to make it extensively used. The 
preference it enjoys was originally due to 
its comparative shortness, the first half of it 
having but few beauties of scenery on either 
side. Lovers of such beauties should rather 
get to Brighton by way of Godstone, East 
Grinstead, and Lewes, or, better still, by 
way of Leatherhead, Dorking, Horsham, 
and Steyning. The latter route, by which 
you traverse the most delightful part of 


the home counties, with Chanctonbury 
Ring, the highest point of the South Downs 
after Ditohling Beacon, looming majestically 
ahead towards the end of the journey, is 
one that no good cyclist or pedestrian should 
fail to go over. 

Mr. Harper’s book is primarily an account 
of a walk from London to Brighton by the 
orthodox road. Without pretending to 
admire a few silly affectations in his style, 
we may say that he is at once a pleasant 
and an instructive guide. He has an eye 
for the old world and the picturesque, and 
can ply both his pen and pencil with rather 

£ sod effect. On the whole, the road between 
ondon and Crawley is by no means attrac¬ 
tive, though a little to the south of Croydon 
you can see the house wherein Horne 
Tooke wrote his Diversions of Parley —a 
work which some unhappy scribe, anxious 
to appear well-read, once termed “ amusing” 
—and though, about five miles further, you 
come across so pretty a specimen of the 
English village as Merstham. On this part 
of the routo you would do well to turn aside 
into Chipstead, Charlwood, and Ifield, as 
Mr. Harper did. Crawley endears itself to 
you by its oddly arranged main street, its 
quaint old cottages, its general suggestive¬ 
ness of later Georgian times. More fortunate 
than Mr. Harper, I have obtained admission 
on a week day to the church, which is one 
of the prettiest and best kept in the country. 
From Crawley onward the route is seldom 
without charm. You pass through St. 
Leonard’s and Tilgate forests to Handcross, 
and, after inspecting the extraordinary fir 
tree which overhangs the road just beyond 
it, make your way round the exquisite 
valley of the Ouse to Cuckfield. Not very 
far to the right are the ruins of Slaugham 
Place, the ancient home of the Covert 
family. Cuckfield ought not to be hurried 
over by the tourist; it is a distinctive old 
Sussex town, and has a church well worthy 
of a visit. As Ainsworth’s Rookwood still 
finds readers, though chiefly among the 
rising generation, it may be of interest to 
note that the outlines of that grisly story 
are derived from a legend connected with 
Cuckfield Place, situate hard by. You next 
go by Ansty Cross and Friar’s Oak to Clayton 
Hill, from the top of which an extensive 
view of the Weald can be had. Contem¬ 
plating this wealth of quiet rural beauty, 
you find it difficult to believe that Sussex 
was formerly the chief home of the English 
iron manufacture, a stretch of “ black ” 
country in a very full sense of the term. In 
the words of Camden, as quoted by Mr. 
Harper, it was “ full of iron mines, and the 
beating of hammers upon the iron filled the 
neighbourhood round about with continual 
noise.” 

Of the history of the road Mr. Harper 
has a good deal to say, albeit without 
sufficient regard to an orderly arrangement 
of his materials. That history may bo said 
to have begun when George IV., as Prince 
of Wales, made Brighton one of his homes: 

“He it was who peopled these roods with a 
numerous and brilliant concourse of whirling 
travellers, where before had been only some 
infrequent plodder among the depths of Sussex 
slougbs. To his royal presence, radiant by the 
Old Steine, hasted all manner of people. Prince 


and prize fighter, statesmen and noblemen, 
beauties noble and ignoble, jostled one another 
on these ways in chaises, stage-coachos, mail 
coaches, phaetons, gigs, whiskies, and divers 
other vehiolos of yet more singular nomen¬ 
clature, and severally cursed and shrieked 
when, as was not an uncommon occurrence, 
they were stuck fast in ruts or overturned 
altogether.” 

Unluckily for himself, Mr. Harper does not 
always keep within the limits of his theme. 
He looks upon George Prince of Wales as 
a much maligned personage, and is “ con¬ 
scientiously ” anxious to set us all right in 
the matter. It now appears that the 
ingrained blackguardism of the First 
Gentleman in Europe was due to the want 
of a wise and gentle training, and Thackeray, 
as the author of The Four Georges, is called 
“ something of a moral snob.” It is need¬ 
less to discuss the former of these views 
here, for a writer who always refers to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert as “ Mrs. Fitzgerald,” and 
implies that her house in the Old Steine 
was the scene of some of her husband’s 
orgies, can scarcely be thought to have 
earned a right to be heard on the subject of 
the life and character of George IV. But 
to return to the Brighton-road, from which 
Mr. Harper may well wish that he had not 
strayed. Early in the present century, as 
the result of successive improvements, it 
became one of the most perfect and certain 
in the kingdom. Coaches multiplied fast, 
and the consequent competition made the 
journey shorter and shorter. For some time 
it took twelve hours or more to go from 
London to Brighton. In 1808 the quickest 
coaches never got over the ground in less 
than nine and a half or ten hours ; twenty 
years afterwards they did it in less than six. 
Many prints illustrating the roads in these 
days are reproduced in Mr. Harper’s pages. 
Long superseded by the railway carriage, 
the coach has of late been reintroduced for 
the benefit of holiday seekers, and only 
those who are unable to spare the additional 
time and expense it costs would dream of 
going to Brighton by any other means in 
good weather. It is one of my chief regrets 
that I was not on the Old Times coach 
when, about five years ago, the late James 
Selby, the most skilful and cool-headed of 
whips, drove it from London to Brighton 
and back, a distance of over a hundred 
miles, in seven hours and fifty minutes. Mr. 
Harper quotes a description of this motnor- 
able feat, together with the best “ records ” 
yet accomplished in the way of cycling 
and walking. Indeed, nothing of import¬ 
ance respecting the road appears to have 
escaped his notice. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


AN OLD FRENCH COOKERY BOOK. 


Le Viandier de Taillevent : public sur le 
Manuscrit de la Bibliotheque Nationals 
avec les variantes des MSS. de la Biblio¬ 
theque Mazarine et des Archives de la 
Mauche. Precede d’une introduction et 
accompagne de notes par le Baron Jerome 
Pichon et Georges Vicaire. (Paris: 
Techener.) 


It is characteristic of our age, perhaps 
J unequalled in its attention to the details of 
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daily popular life iu the historio past, that 
a scholar of note such as the Baron Jerome 
Pichon should edit, from the original 
manuscripts, with a profusion of unpublished 
documents, impressions of seals, and all the 
evidences of research, the Cookery Book of 
Guillaume Tirol, chef de cuisine to three 
successive kings of France. We already 
owe to the Baron Jerome Pichon that 
exquisite book Le Minagier de Paris. 
But the Mcnagier was much more than 
a cookery book: it was a treatise of domestic 
economy, a handbook of female education, 
a repository of many quaint mediaeval 
histories, and also, if we choose, the ever- 
interesting novel of the marriage of an old 
wise man with an ignorant young wife. 
There is nothing of all this in Taillevent: 
nothing but five-score pages of receipts. 
Such as they are, however, these receipts 
have nourished many generations of French¬ 
men. From 1326, when Tirel entered the 
service of Queen Joan of Evreuz, till 1602, 
when the last edition of Taillevent was 
given to the world—that is to say, from the 
reign of Philippe de Valois to the reign of 
Henri Quatre—there was but one school of 
cooking in France, and chief among its 
masters stood the accomplished Taillevent. 

Guillaume Tirel, nicknamed Taillevent 
from the lightness of his hand, was born in 
the first decade of the fourteenth century. 
In 1326 he entered the service of Queen 
Joan of Evreux as enfant de cuisine or 
scullery-lad. These were the years of his 
apprenticeship. Colonel Kenny Herbert 
has lately told us that your true chef in¬ 
evitably begins at the bottom of the ladder, 
and so masters every detail of his art. Such 
was the case with Guillaume Tirel. He 
became in turn huissier de cuisine, souffleur, 
vegetable-man, turnspit and roaster, 
assistant cook, cook, head cook, squire 
of the kitchen, and first squire of the 
kitchen. There are a good sixty years 
between the first grade and the last. 
These were not, however, the only honours 
of our hero. A quittance for the year 1368 
mentions Guillaume Tirel dit Taillevent as 
combining the functions of cook and 
sergeant-at-arms. He was especially proud 
of the latter title; and on Ins tomb, still 
preserved in the castle of St. Germains, he 
is represented lying between his first and 
his second wife, clad in full armour, 
spurred and helmeted, bis sword at his 
side. From the handle of his sword 
dangles the shield of the culinary knight— 
a charming shield, charged with three 
saucepans and semit with roses. We read 
underneath: “ Cy gist Guillaume Tirel, 
sergent d’armes du roy nostre sire et jadis 
queu du Roy Philipe et de nostre sire le 
Roy Charles dolphin de Vienne, qui 
trespassa l’an mil ccc., iiiixx., et xv., le 
jour Saint Andre.” In an archway over¬ 
head, the Eternal Father, begirt with 
angels, receives the soul of Taillevent. 

The receipts of the master-cook, though 
much less detailed than those of the 
Mi-nagier are plain and workmanlike, if 
once we set aside that inattention to pro¬ 
portion characteristic of the time. They 
tell us “ take flour, take eggs,” but seldom, 
if ever, how much flour to how many eggs. 
Those experienced in fourteenth century 


dishes will find no great novelty in the 
Viandier. There is tee usual profusion of 
almonds, saffron, ginger, nutmeg, galanga, 
pepper, cloves, grain of paradise, zedaria, 
cinnnamon, verjuice, onion, and other con¬ 
diments, most of these being mingled in 
nearly every dish. There is the same 
extraordinary practice of partly boiling, or 
stewing, meats preparatory to frying, roast¬ 
ing, or even grilling teem; tee same 
indifference to joint or quarter. We never 
hear of a fillet, and a shoulder of mutton 
appears the equal of the leg. The dishes 
are ample and barbaric, but with a peculiar 
complicated delicacy of their own: more 
like our Anglo-Indian curry, with its spices, 
cocoanut, apples, rice, and rich sauce, than 
like any other modern dish. Probably, in 
cooking, as in other things, we might find 
the equivalent of our fourteenth century 
still alive in India and Persia. 

It is strange to think that tee Viandier 
was still in household use so late as 1602, 
while, sixty years later, the pendulum has 
swung to the refined, but insipid, cooking of 
Louis Quatorze. Those delicate consommes, 
that white, boiled veal or turkey without 
flavour, those golden loaves of bread and 
barley soups, which were the triumph of 
“elegance and condition” in the days of 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, are familiar to 
every reader of Moliure; but a diet com¬ 
posed entirely of elements so anodyne would 
suit a nineteenth century palate little better 
than the spicy splendour of the Viandier or 
the Minagier. Nevertheless, we have often 
thought that an excellent and amusing 
cookery book might be compiled from the 
standard sources of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Even 
the Vtandier yields several excellent receipts. 
We have ourselves tried the “ Subtil 
Brouiit d’Angleterre,” and find it a quite 
admissible variant to ordinary chestnut 
soup. Tirel’s receipt is simpler and in 
every way superior to that in the Minagier. 
It runs as follows :— 

“Peel and boil a quantity of chestnuts, and 
teen pound them in a mortar with the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs, and a piece of calf’s liver, 
moistening them from time to time with luke¬ 
warm water; pass through a hair sieve; flavour 
with pepper and saffron; then put in your 
broth and boil together.” 
lait lardi is a worthy kinsman of our 
Yorkshire pudding; and, were it not so 
long, we should certainly quote the whole 
of tee “ Cretonnde of young green peas ” for 
the benefit of our readers. The following 
capon blanc-mange for sick people offers 
capabilities; it is a happy mixture of the 
French Looch (a truly fourteenth-oentury 
drink still in vigour) and the eminently 
British entree known as Boudin of chicken:— 
“ Boil a capon in water till tee flesh falls from 
the bones. Take a quantity of peeled sweet 
almonds and pound them in a mortar with the 
white meat of your fowl till the mixture forms 
a thick paste; moisten from time to time with 
the broth; pass through a sieve. Boil in a 
little pot with some of the broth, and decorate 
with pomegranate seeds or almonds fried in 
butter till they be brown, and dust over with 
powdered white sugar.” 

The original receipt insists that the garnish 
of almonds must be stuck in a pattern in 
the blanc-mange, which shows that the 
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dish was served, not as soup, but at least 
of the consistence of thickish arrowroot. 
If preferred, milk flavoured with salt may 
be substituted for the almond-milk and 
sugar; tee dish may also be prepared with 
white fish, in which case a little fight white 
wine should be added to the broth. 

Our subject has led us away from our 
authors. But the Baron Pichon’s acquaint¬ 
ance with the fourteenth century in all its 
arts is known to all, and needs no commen¬ 
dation. There are few such connoisseurs 
and few such scholars. He has been happy 
in associating with his ability and his ex¬ 
perience the younger erudition of M. Vicaire. 
Between them they have given us a defini¬ 
tive edition of the Viandier of Taillevent. 

Maky Dabmebteter, 


NEW NOVELS. 

Miss Latimer of Bryans. By Eleanor C. 

Price. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

In the Suntime of her Youth. By Beatrice 
Whitby. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

In Summer Shade. By May E. Mann. 
In 3 vols. (Henry.) 

Geoff ory Hamilton. By Edward H. Cooper. 

In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

In a Forest Glade. By E. Arden Minty. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The History of a Church Mouse. By Mrs. 
Edmonds. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

The Man with Seven Hearts, and other Stories. 
By Arthur Burrell. (Elliot Stock.) 

Thebe is a method of reviewing books, 
much in favour with certain of the critical 
young lions of the daily press, which might 
be used with damaging effect against Miss 
Latimer of Bryans. It is a very simple 
method, but it is not quite so artless as it 
looks.. It consists of making a very brief 
and rapid summary of the mere story—the 
simple skeleton of structure stripped clean 
of all the flesh of narration; ana to those 
who do not know the trick, there seems 
something almost uncanny in the cleverness 
with which a by no means bad novel can be 
made to seem a very congeries of absurdi¬ 
ties. The fact is that tee ordinary British 
novelist, even of the better sort—and Miss 
Eleanor Price represents a sort which is 
anything but bad—displays a great lack of 
skill in the mere architecture of fiction. 
The building is often excellent, while the 
ground-plan and elevations are the very 
reverse; and this is the case in Miss Latimer 
of Bryans. The heroine is beloved by the 
young painter, Geoffrey Thorne; but his 
birth and social standing are so much in¬ 
ferior to her own, that Miss Latimer does 
not recognise him as even a possible wooer, 
and engages herself to Arthur Nugent, who 
is not in the least in love with her, and who, 
soon after the engagement, falls a victim to 
the charms of hsr protigie, Maggie Farrant. 
Mies Latimer strongly favours a marriage 
between Thorne and Maggie; and as soon as 
the young artist becomes acquainted with the 
wishes of his idol he proposes to her friend, 
all the more readily apparently because he 
knows of her entanglement with Nugent, 
and is anxious to avert a scandal white wifi 
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bring trouble to the lady whose vowed 
squire and servitor he is. Of course, his 
devotion only makes him a party to the pro¬ 
duction of the kettle of fish which is being 
cooked all through the novel, and which is 
served up hot at the dose of the third 
volume. Still, in spite of the absurdity of 
the whole thing, Miss Latimer of Bryans 
will seem to the happy person who is not 
doomed to read for critical purposes a good 
rather than a poor book. Ana, as a matter 
of fact, there are many ways in which it is 
very good indeed. The weakness of the 
story is not the kind of weakness which 
deprives it of interest; the writing is never 
slipshod, and the characters—with the 
exception of Geoffrey Thorne, who may be 
given over to the tormentors—are life-like 
and credible. Lucy Thorne, the angular 
sister of the hero, and the parson Mr. 
Oantillon, who has not a single angle in his 
configuration, are specially excellent: the 
former is, indeed, a creation in a small way. 

One may venture to say that “In the 
suntime of her youth ” is a rather affected 
vewe, though it happened to be written by 
Mrs. Browning; and it certainly provides 
about as inappropriate a title as could well 
have been chosen for a novel in which the 
people move about rather drearily under 
a sky of unbroken grey. Miss Beatrice 
Whitby’s new story is not in the least 
harrowing: it would perhaps be unfair to 
describe it even as gloomy; but it is 
emphatically cheerless, with the cheerless¬ 
ness of those days of east wind which know 
no gleam of positive sunshine. Though 
nothing in it is very terrible or dreadful, 
everything is more or less unsatisfactory. 
The only one of Miss Whitby’s characters 
who seems to get any genuine enjoyment 
out of life, or who has any very obvious 
reasons for wishing to prolong it, is drowned 
while she is little more than a child; and, 
though in the last chaptor there seems some 
promise of a break in the clouds which cover 
poor Agnes Hacket, the reader is not per¬ 
mitted to witness it. There is plenty of 
good work in the book, as there is certain 
to be in any book written by the author of 
The Awakening i f Mary Fenwick and Part of 
the Property ; the defect which goes a long 
way towards spoiling it all is an utter lack 
of spring and vivacity. In the Suntime of 
her Youth is just the kind of novel to inspire 
an irrational hankering for extravagance, 
absurdity, impropriety, or something else 
of the kind which, howsoever wrong it may 
be, is at any rate rousing and arresting. 

In Summer Shade is a very much sunnier 
book than the one which professes to deal 
with somebody’s “ suntime ” ; indeed, it is 
made pleasant by the very qualities in 
which Miss Whitby’s novel is so mournfully 
deficient. One story seems to have been 
written from a sense of duty, as if the 
author felt it incumbent upon her to write 
something; the other has clearly been 
recreation as well as work, and it happens 
not unnaturally that the reader as well as 
the writer is recreated. In Summer Shade 
is not a novel with all the virtues under 
heaven—it lacks, for example, the good 
solid merit of a satisfactory conclusion 
which sends everyone away happy—but it 
has impulse, movement, sprightliness, life; 


and for what sins will not these things 
atone? For their sake there is nothing 
which would not be endured by the novel- 
reader who knows what is good, except 
perhaps the one vice which sometimes lurks 
in the neighbourhood of these pleasant 
virtues—the vice of vulgarity. And of 
vulgarity, or even the sort of flippancy 
which comes perilously near to it, there is 
not a trace in Miss Mann’s bright pages, 
though she has chosen for her heroine one 
of those self-reliant, plain-spoken, impulsive 
Bohemian girls whose manners and habits 
as displayed in novels are often such as 
to make the judicious grieve. But the 
judicious will not be grieved by Mary 
Burns; indeed, the virtuous critic fears that 
they will condone even the big fib told to 
secure the domestic happiness of that con¬ 
temptible little Lai, because it is one of the 
lies of self-abnegating heroism—the kind of 
lie, in fact, that they would be rather proud 
to have told themselves. Then there are 
the Garnett brothers, who are simply perfect. 
The prig in fiction is generally as great 
a nuisance as the prig in real life; but 
the reverend Cecil and his solemn brother 
Claude are hatefully charming; and there 
is a charm, not altogether hateful, about 
poor Spilling, who, like a few other 
people, might have been a hero if he had 
not been a dipsomaniac. In Summer Shade 
is certainly a book not to be omitted from 
the library list. 

Mr. Cooper knows something of the 
world, and he knows a good deal of the 
average undergraduate, his manners and 
customs. He also knows how to write, 
which, for the production of a novel, is 
perhaps the most important qualification 
of the three; and yet it is impossible to 
regard so shapeless a story as Geoffory 
Hamilton with anything like unmixed satis¬ 
faction. As the devil in Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s poem would say, “ It’s clever, 
but is it art ? ” and the answer must be an 
emphatic negative. Of course, one. knows 
that Mr. Kipling “ rote sarkastic,” and the 
babbling critics are supposed to be hard hit 
by his ironical chaff; but still there remains 
the fact—which all the sarcasm in the world 
will not dispose of—that a novel, or a poem, 
or a picture, or anything else with which these 
poor creatures deal, may be very “ clever ” 
or “ pretty,” or “ striking,” or “ human,” 
and yet may lack the organic life which is 
a more important thing than any mere 
quality of life. There are some capital 
sketches in Geoffory Hamilton —the squabbles 
of the senior Hamiltons and the frivolities of 
the juniors are hit off with a touch which is 
always light and yet always firm— but then 
they are sketches and nothing more: the 
novel, qud novel, wants a motive to hold 
these good things together; hence these 
tears. If Mr. Cooper could only give the 
ordinary novelist some of his cleverness and 
cultivation, and receive in return seme of 
that shaping power which one sometimes 
finis in a story that has nothing else to 
recommend it, both would be gainers. 
What, however, is the use of sighing for 
impossible barter? Wisdom counsels con¬ 
tentment with what Mr. Cooper has to give. 
It is worth having, though it is not every¬ 
thing. 


The opening chapter of In a Forest Glade. 
introduces us to two youths. The first is 
“ a fine lad of a thoroughly English type,” 
and “ one felt instinctively that he was one 
to be both trusted and loved.” The Becond 
is dark and handsome, “ but his face lacked 
the open trustfulness of Arthur’s, and there 
was a slight suggestion of cruelty about his 
thin lips.” These youths are very old 
acquaintances, and they conduct themselves 
as usual. The hero is, perhaps, rather less 
heroic than he is wont to be, but the villain 
has grown more satisfyingly villainous, so 
on the whole there is no falling off. The 
consistent unlikeness to real life is admirably 
maintained throughout, aud that is all that 
it is necessary to say about In a Forest Glade. 

In The History of a Church Mouse Mrs. 
Edmonds has adapted one of the many 
pretty and graceful legends of modern 
Greece. The little story, which has a good 
deal of pleasant naivete, seems to be intended 
for young people, who will find, in addition 
to the entertainment of the tale, a good deal 
of information about Greek peasant life. 
As Mrs. Edmonds lays some stress on this 
instructive quality of her work, it is to be 
hoped that it will be read in an inquiring 
spirit. 

There is, I think, more of originality, 
displayed both as invention and imagina¬ 
tion, in Mr. Arthur Burrell’s short stories 
than in any one of the six books which 
precede it on the list. His motives have a 
fine fantasy, a captivating aloofness from the 
prose of the actual; and the effect produced 
is like the effect of moonlight, or music,! or 
summer mist, or anything that impresses 
us by a beautiful intangibility, an intangible 
beauty. The graver studies, such as the 
title-story, “The Ending of the Way,” and 
“ The Castaway,” have naturally most of 
the quality of pure loveliness; but the 
graceful grotesquerie of “ The Mystic Six" 
and “ The Crack Scholarship ” has its own 
charm, which is a charm indeed in a day 
when our humour is more hopelessly 
Americanised than are our institutions. As 
for the portraits drawn by “ The Critic in 
Church," they have touches which some¬ 
times remind one of Thomas Fuller, some¬ 
times of Addison, sometimes of Lamb; and 
what reminders are these ? For them alone 
Mr. Burrell would deserve our gratitude ; 
and yet, perhaps, “ The Critic in Church ” 
is the item that one could most easily part 
with. 

James Asiicroft Noble. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Church in Scotland. By H. M. Luckock, 
Dean of Lichfield. (Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co.) This is one of the series of volumes on 
the “National Churches.” Those who know 
how difficult it is to write a little book on a 
great subject will make many allowances for 
the work before us. Dean Luckock was wise 
in taking up the salient points and eventful 
epochs for fuller treatment, and he has 
evidently taken pains to make up his subject; 
but the book is, naturally enough, lacking at 
many places in the thoroughness which, 
whether in a small hook or a large, can only 
come from a long familiarity with the original 
sources. The following points may be brought 
to the notice of the writer:—Alexander Leigh- 
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ton is said (p. 229) to have “ suffered persecu¬ 
tion and death for having written Zion’s Plea 
against Prelacy.” Now, as he was released from 
the Fleet Prison in 1640, and lived till 1649 
—the greater part of the time in a very 
comfortable post as keeper of Lambeth House 
—it is misleading, though his health had 
suffered in prison, to speak of his “ suffering 
death ” for the expression of his opinions. In 
faot, Leighton was of the ripe age of eighty- 
one when he died. It is startling to find one 
of the most eminent and Btaunch of the 
episcopal clergy of his day, Dr. George 
Garden, described as a “ Presbyterian divine ” 
(p. 251). In the affecting story of the death of 
St. Columba the old horse is again trotted out; 
but for the statement that he was “old,” the 
Dean can have no better reason than that he 
was “ white.” And why was the animal said 
to be a “ favourite ” (p. 26)? The Dean tells 
us that the aged abbot “crept” into the 
chapel; but Adamnan tells us he “ran,” and 
some of us may fancy that he ran too fast for 
a weak heart. It was not “his hands,” as 
elsewhere, but his “ right hand ” that was 
raised in blessing (p. 27). The picturesque 
writing of history is dangerous work. We now 
know that the Aberdeen Breviary was not the 
first fruits of the printing press in Scotland, 
as we are told (p. 92), having been preceded by 
The Knightly Tale of Golagross and Gawane, 
The Maying or Disport of Chaucer, The Twa 
Marrit Wemen and the Wedo. The Flyting of 
Dunbar and Kennedy, and other by no 
means devotional pieces. Again, the Dean 
of Lichfield speaks of “the Aberdeen Breviary" 
and ‘' The Legends of the Old Scottish Saints ” as 
two distinct works. We are not aware of the 
existence of this latter work; and the Dean, we 
suspect, was misled by some secondhand 
description of the Breviary as containing, as of 
course it did, the legenda of the Scottish Saints’ 
Days. At p. 318 the Dean has exercised the 
royal prerogative in creating a new Scottish 
peer, “the Karl of Kinconnell.” It would be 
difficult to pack into as many lines a larger 
number of errors than in the statement that the 
clergy of Aberdeen “ called Gadderar to be 
their bishop. As he preferred remaining in 
England, Campbell was chosen in his stead ” 
(p. 274). Gadderar is one of the bright 
examples of diligent hard work and entire 
devotion to the cause of the church in the 
north. We were startled to learn that the 
accurate Prof. Grub had calculated the number 
of Episcopalians in Scotland at the date of 
Bishop William Falconer's death “ from a 
census taken at the repeal of the Penal Laws ” 
(p. 282), and we therefore looked at tho passage 
referred to, but it gives no warrant for the 
statement; no such census was taken. In the 
account of the Statutes of 1242 the words 
“that baptism be only administered by a 
deacon in cases of necessity ” (p. 80), entirely 
mistakes the sense. It should run “That 
baptism be administered by deacons (or lay 
persons) only in case of necessity.” The matter 
is of some importance in oonsequence of some 
recent discussions on lay-baptism. In the 
Canon referred to, the layman and the deacon 
are put on an equality so far as baptism was 
concerned (see Statuta Ecdesiae Scoticanae, ii., 
57). The mysteiy of the name “Genevan 
Liturgy,” and its relation to the Book of 
Common Order (p. 217), Dean Luokock would 
have found cleared up in Messrs. Sprott and 
Leishman’s learned edition (1868). The map of 
Scotland according to dioceses at p. 62 is full 
of mistakes. The colouring is quite misleading: 
thus, the diocese of St. Andrews is made to Be 
wholly south of the Forth ; and many absurd 
errors in the names made by the engraver have 
been allowed to stand uncorrected. We entirely 
agree with the author’s remark in the Preface 
(p. vi.) that “ accuracy is a primary requisite in 
writing history.” 


Tlir. Memorabilia of Jesus, commonly called 
the Gospel of St. John. By William Wynne 
Peyton. (A. & C. Black.) The Memorabilia 
of Jesus does not seem to us to be a happy alter¬ 
native title for the Gospel of St. John : it would 
in every way be more appropriate to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew; but since the author of this 
work has chosen to adopt it, he ought not, at 
least, to have insisted on treating Memorabilia 
all through as a noun singular. If only the 
writer were sure that John wrote the Gospel! 
But as he confesses that he is not “ more than 
half sure,” and as it is now generally admitted 
even by those who are sure that the discourses 
are more or less coloured by the subjectivity of 
the evangelist, there is the less justification for 
Mr. Peyton’s assumption that we have in them 
the very words of Jiesus. What, however, can 
be done with a writer who is so independent of 
dates and documents that it gives him no con¬ 
cern whether the Gospel was written a.d. 90 or 
a.d. 140 ? If, indeed, Mr. Peyton were prepared 
to say, as his argument seems to require, that 
it does not matter whether the words put into 
the mouth of Jesus were ever spoken by him, 
or the incidents recorded of him ever took 
plaoe, since, whether the Gospel is a true bio¬ 
graphy, or a theological treatise cast in a 
biographical form, it is a work of high religious 
and spiritual import, it would be easier to 
understand his position. And, in fact, though 
he does not say so, this, after all, is very much 
the point of view from which the work is 
written. Idealism, mysticism, symbolism— 
these are the features on which Mr. Peyton 
fixes on as characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 
His book, it must be admitted, is of no 
commonplace kind. It is not by any means a 
mere textual exposition. It displays both 
originality and power ; and if in his attempts to 
read modern scientific ideas into the Gospel the 
writer sometimes sinks from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, his own construings of natural laws 
and phenomena in the light of religion are 
often impressive and beautiful. Mr. Peyton is 
evidently well read in popular science, and only 
makes perhaps too much use of his scientific 
knowledge for the illustration of spiritual truth. 
Thus, the assumed parallel between the scientific 
doctrine of natural selection and the theological 
doctrine of election is very carefully worked 
out in the example of the genealogy of the 
horse; while the cruel habits of the sphex, in 
providing its young with a paralysed but still 
living caterpillar, are dwelt upon apparently to 
illustrate the persistence of Christian instincts. 
Mr. Peyton possesses considerable descriptive 
power, but his style is not improved by the 
affected phraseology in which he permits him¬ 
self to indulge. 

Addresses and Meditations for a Retreat. By 
R. W. Randall, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
(W. H. Allen.) This book, written with the 
purpose “ avowedly to raise the spiritual life 
of my brethren the clergy,” to quote from the 
preface by the Bishop of Lincoln, is naturally 
one that will appeal to a comparatively limited 
class. Still, dealing as it does with the great 
problems of faith, praotioe, and the life to 
come, we can confidently recommend it to 
that larger circle which is sometimes known as 
“the religious world.” It is full of deep 
thought, wide reading, and a profound 
insight into the spiritual life; and from its 
great catholicity should be of use far beyond 
the bounds of the class and church to which it 
is dedicated. Allowing for the great dogmas 
of which it treats, it is singularly undenomina¬ 
tional. It should certainly form part of the 
library of every divine; and it would be a 
valuable assistance to the parish priest during 
the present season of Lent. If we might 
single out any chapters for especial praise, 
those on “Lukewarmness” and “The Wondrous 
Gift of Life” would be the ones we should 


most recommend. In a word, the eloquence 
for which the former vicar of All Mints’, 
Clifton, was so conspicuous in the pulpit does 
not desert him when he takes his pen in hand. 
Our “ aliquid amari ” is for the Errata, which 
are far too numerous for a second edition, and 
we trust will disappear when the next one is 
oalled for. 

Histoire da Jlreviaire Roman. Par Pierre 
Batiffol. (Paris: A. Picard.) Ibis very 
interesting volume is the work not only 
of a learned liturgical scholar, but of 
a writer of vigorous and independent 
judgment. Its primary object is historical, 
and in the greater part of the work 
the reader will find the assured results of 
historical inquiry. It is inevitable that dif¬ 
ferences of opinion will exist upon such an 
obscure subject as the origin of the “ hours ” ; 
and we confess the first chapter seems to us the 
least satisfactory in the book. The influence of 
the Jewish practice of praying at morning, 
evening, and noon must, we believe, have been 
felt from the outset; and the mention of the 
“ responding of the company ” in Tertullian 
(De Urat. c. 27) may well suggest that the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours, mentioned a few lines 
earlier, were, when it was possible, observed by 
those who had the opportunity of gathering 
together. It is, however, to the vigils of the 
Lord’s Day and of “ stationary ” days that M. 
Batiffol would trace the origin of the canonical 
hours, the nocturnal services being in actual 
practice the earliest of the public services that 
afterwards developed into the full series of 
seven. M. Batiffol does not allow the 
Apostolic Constitutions an earlier origin than 
the middle of the fourth century ; so he does 
not attach such importance, .as do those who 
regard that work as reflecting the usages of 
the close of the third century, to the directions 
there given to the bishop to urge the faithful 
every day, morning and evening, to prayetB in 
church. And doubtless in piost places such 
gatherings would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, so long as the danger of pagan 
persecution was a constantly pressing fear. But 
after advancing beyond the early period where 
much must, at best, be left to conjecture, we 
have in the subsequent chapters a lucid account 
of the origin of the Roman Ordo Psallendi, of 
the Roman Office in the time of Charlemagne, 
of the Breviaries of the Romana Curia, ana of 
the “ modern office,” and, finally, of the 
attempted reform of Quignon, and of the 
authoritative settlement of the Breviary 
question by the Council of Trent, together with 
a very full description of the unfulfilled designs, 
in the way of liturgical change, contemplated by 
Benedict XIV. We may note, in passing-, that 
M. Batiffol gives his judgment in favour of the 
Te Dcum being not muon later in date than the 
Nestorian controversies determined at the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 (p. 99). While with 
respect to the Qaicunque Vult, he seems to 
concur with Hamack, in giving an earlier date 
to the first part on the Trinity than to the 
purely Christological part. This earlier part 
would seem to be an outcome in the south of 
France of the theology of Augustine rad 
Vincentius of Lerins, in contact with, and 
opposition to, the Arian Visigoths of Spain. 
This brings ns substa nti al ly to the same result, 
so far as relates to the earlier part, as was 
reached in the masterly enquiry of our 
own Waterland early in the last century. 
The Christological half of the Quicungue M. 
Batiffol (p. 182) would plaoe as probably 
anterior to the seventh century, while Hamack 
can assign no earlier date than prior to the 
ninth century. The merits and defects of the 
Parisian Breviaries of Harlay and Ventimille 
are sufficiently dealt with; but more special 
thanks are due to M. Batiffol for the very full 
account he gives of the contemplated liturgical 
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reforms of Benedict XIV., which not long ago 
were brought to the knowledge of scholars by 
RoekovAny. M. Batiffol’s work certainly 
deserves a place in the library of every liturgi¬ 
cal student who is interested in western office- 
books. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Gladstone, in response to a memorial 
from a few scholars and friends of learning, 
which was presented to his predecessor last 
year, has conferred a pension on the Civil List 
of £150 a year upon the Bev. Dr. Richard 
Morris. We are glad to add that Dr. Morris’s 
health is better than it was, though he still 
suffers from weak eye-sight. 

The Study of Ernest Renan by Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, which has already been announced 
in the Academy, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 

It appears that the late Bishop Wordsworth, 
of St. Andrews, did not complete his Remi- 
nisoences, of which the first volume —Annals of 
my Early Life, covering his Harrow, Oxford, 
and Winchester days—appeared towards the 
end of 1891. He did, however, leave sufficient 
materials for a record of the next ten years of 
his life, chiefly spent at Glenalmond ; and this 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Longmans. 

Messes. Bell will publish immediately the 
first volume of Mr. Wheatley’s new edition of 
Pepys’s Diary, which is now to be printed for 
the first time in its complete form under the 
authority of the master and fellows of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. Mr. Mynors 
Bright, in his edition of the Diary, left about 
one-fifth unprinted; but he transcribed the 
whole, and tne present edition represents this 
transcript, a few unprintable passages only 
being omitted. The editor has added a large 
nnmber of notes besides those of Lord Bray- 
brooke. There will be eight volumes iu all, 
and a limited large paper edition will also be 
published. 

MESSRS. Macmillan announce a sequal to 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book about his father at 
Oxford, published three years ago, which will 
be entitled W. O. Ward and the Catholic Revival. 

Mr. Patchbtt-Maetin’s Life and Letters 
of Lord Sherbrooke, in two volumes, is in a 
forward condition, and will be published early 
in the spring, illustrated with five portraits 
(comprising one of Lord Sherbrooke as an 
Oxford student), selected for the purpose by 
the family. The work will contain hitherto 
unpublished letters of the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron. Sir John Moore, Sir James Outram 
Sir George Comewall Lewis, the Hon. Mrs 
Norton, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of 
Derby, Earl Granville, Marquis of Dufferin, 
Mr. Gladstone, Viscount Cranbrook, the Master 
of Balliol, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Sir John Mow¬ 
bray, and other distinguished persons, together 
with some reminiscences of Lord Sherbrooke 
by his friends, Lord Selborne, Prof. Jowett, 
Canon Melville, of Worcester, Sir John Simon, 
Sir Douglas Galton, Sir Thomas Farrer, the 
Hon. Uonel Tollemache, and Mrs. Chaworth 
Musters. A chapter is devoted to the hitherto 
unrecorded American tour of Lord Sherbrooke 
in 1856, containing his views on the political 
aspects of the United States and Canada. In 
addition to the author’s narrative of the school 
and college days of Robert Lowe, there will be 
found early in the first volume a “ Chapter of 
Autobiography,” in which Winchester College 
and the Oxford of Gladstone, Selborne, and 
Arnold, of Pusey and Newman, are portrayed. 
There will also be added a Memoir, compiled 
from family papers, of Sir John Coape Sher¬ 
brooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-General of 
Canada, and uncle of the late Lord Sherbrooke. 


The next volume in the series of “ Rulers of 
India ” will be Aurangzib, by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, author of the Catalogue of Mughal coins 
in the British Museum. We understand that 
it is not proposed to add any more to the 
volumes already announced as in preparation, 
which will deal with the following: Lord 
Clive, the Marquess Wellesley, Earl Amherst, 
rite Earl of Auckland, Sir Thomas Mtmro, and 
James Thomason. 

Me. Cosmo Monkhouse’s Life of Leigh 
Hunt, in the series of “ Great Writers,” will be 
published at the end of the present month. 

Encouraged by the success of a recent 
anthology of poems about cats, we are promised 
'The. Dog in British Poetry (why “British”?) 
edited by Mr. R. Maynard Leonard. It will 
consist of two hundred poems, written by 
nearly a hundred different authors, from the 
fourteenth century to the present day; and it 
is claimed that every poem has either intrinsic 
merit, or some special interest of authorship to 
recommend it. The contents will be arranged 
under four sections, in chronological order. The 
book will be published by Mr. David Nutt, 
who, as usual, announces also a large paper 
edition. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. will publish 
shortly a volume of Studies and Stories, by 
Mrs. Molesworth—not like most of her books, 
written for children, but intended specially for 
elder girls. 

Messes. Georoe Philip & Son announce 
for publication in the spring a descriptive 
handbook of the Temple Church, with notices 
of other round churches, by Mr. Henry 
Baylis, Q.C. It will be printed on handmade 
paper, and will have numerous full-page 
illustrations. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press a little Book of Wise Sayings, edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Mr. W. A. 
Clouston, who, in addition to a selection of 
aphorisms of European sages, ancient and 
modem, has drawn largely from Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Chinese, Burmese, 
and other Eastern sources. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication Dante’s Pilgrim's Progress, with 
Notes on the Way, by Mrs. Russell Gurney 
The work will contain extracts from the Divine 
Comedy, and suggestive notes in elucidation of 
the text. It is dedicated to the Bishop of 
Ripon, and illustrated with designs by Mr. 
Frederick J. Shields. 

Messrs. Bemrose & Sons have in prepara¬ 
tion The Birds of Derbyshire, by F. B. Whit¬ 
lock and A. S. Hutchinson, with collotype 
illustrations; and The Archdeaconry of Stoke-on- 
Trent, by the Rev. S. W. Hutchinson. 

Messrs. Olipilant, Anderson & Feurier 
announce:— Banyan’s Characters, lectures de¬ 
livered in Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, by the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte ; The Larger Christ, 
and a companion volume, The Call of the Cross, 
by the Rev. Dr. George D. Herron; Elton 
Hazlewood: a Memoir by his Friend Henry 
Vane, by F. G. Scott; Sister Constance, by Kate 
Fitzgerald ; four new vols. of “ Oliphant’s 
Pocket Novels,” entitled Sydney's Inheritance, 
by Mary S. Hancock; Euphie Lyn, or the 
Fishers of Old Inweerie, by Mrs. J. K. Lawson ; 
Fishin' Jimmy, and other Stories, bv Annie T. 
Slosson and Imogen Clark; and Mr. MacKenzie’s 
Wedding, by Jane H. Jamieson. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney, Bucks— 
whose Life of William Cowper was reviewed in 
the Academy of December 24—is now engaged 
upon a biography of Defoe, towards which a 
quantity of new material, dealing chiefly with 
Defoe’s private life, has been placed in his 
hands. But he will bo grateful if any who 


possesses any original documents or other infor¬ 
mation relating to Defoe, will communicate 
with him. His idea is to treat Robinson Crusoe 
as an allegory of the author’s own life. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in the press, for 
publication this spring, a new and enlarged 
edition of England under the Coalition, by Mr. 
P. W. Clayden. 

A second edition has been called for of Mr. 
Frankfort Moore’s new novel, I Forbid the 
Banns, which will be ready in a few days. 

Miss J. L. and Mr. J. B. Gilder, the editors 
of the New York Critic, have acquired the 
controlling interest in that paper, hitherto held 
by Mr. Charles E. Morrill. Miss Gilder and 
her brother founded The Critic in January, 
1881, and havo always been its editors. Since 
the beginning of the present year the paper 
has appeared in new type, and illustrations 
have been introduced. 

Prof. Froude, Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Jebb, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
and other “ men of light and learning,” have 
favoured the National Observer with their views 
on Home Rule, and these will be published in 
a special supplement to that journal this week. 
The forthcoming number will also contain the 
first instalment of a political tale by Mrs. 
Oliphant, which is likewise concerned mainly 
with Home Rule. 

The publishing office of Boys will, on and 
after March 6, be removed to Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. Mr. Edward Step will 
continue to occupy the editorial chair. 

On Thursday next, March 9, at 3 p.m., the 
Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp will begin a course 
of three lectures at the Royal Institution, 
entitled “The Great Revival: a Study in 
Mediaeval History.” 

Mr. Giles Hester has published a pamphlet 
(Elliot Stock), in which he traces with con¬ 
siderable industry the publications of the first 
Sheffield bookseller, Nevill Simmons, which 
are dated between 1692 and 1724. Most of them 
are Nonconformist sermons. It is plausibly 
suggested that he may have had some con¬ 
nexion with Neville Simmons, of Kidderminster, 
Richard Baxter’s publisher, and also with 
Samuel Simmons, who bought the copyright 
of Paradise Lost. 

We hear from a correspondent that Father 
F. Fita, S.J., has discovered, among the docu¬ 
ments sent from the Cathedral of Palencia to 
the Exposicion Historico-Europea at Madrid, 
the original authentic unpublished Acts of the 
National Council convoked at Seville by the 
Catholic Kings in 1478. They reveal an 
altogether unsuspected amount of Lutheranism 
and of desire after reform among the Bishops. 
They explain the action of Isabella in obtaining, 
almost surreptitiously, from the Pope the bulls 
establishing the Inquisition, and taking the 
surveillance and jurisdiction of heresy out of 
the hands of the Bishops. They open a fresh 
chapter in the history of the Reformation, and 
show us Isabella of Castille using, a century 
beforehand, like weapons with Elizabeth of 
England, in an opposite direction indeed, but 
with more terrible effect. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. James Bryce has announced his intention 
of resigning the regius professorship of civil 
law at Oxford, which he has held since 1870, 
when he succeeded Sir Travers Twiss. 

-The University of Cambridge propose to 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor in Letters 
upon Prof. Theodore Aufrecht, of Bonn, who 
is at present engaged in cataloguing the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the University Library, 
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having performed the same service to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford nearly thirty years 
ago. 

Pbof. Sanday —who has, wo are glad to 
hear, recovered from the serious illness that 
incapacitated him last term — delivered on 
Bunaay the first of his Bampton Lectures at 
Oxford upon “ The Early History and Origin 
ai the Doctrine of Biblioal Inspiration,” deal¬ 
ing specially with the views of Hamaok. 

Pbof. Swete, of Cambridge—who published 
last term a little pamphlet, containing the text 
of the newly discovered Gospel of Peter—has 
now in the press a more elaborate treatise on 
the subject, with introduction, notes, and 
indices. 

Three public lectures were to be delivered 
at Oxford towards the end of this week: on 
Thursday, by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, professor of 
poetry, upon "The Influence of the Italian 
Renaissance on Elizabethan Poets subsequent 
to Shakspera ” ; on the same day, by the Rev. 
W. E. Daniel, Grinfield lecturer on the Septua- 
gint, upon " Zechariah and Malachi ”; and on 
Saturday, by Prof. Bryce, upon “ The Methods 
of Legal Science.” 

Mr. H. Butler Clarke, Taylorian teacher 
of Spanish at Oxford, has lately been cata¬ 
loguing the historical Spanish . MSS. of Sir 
William Godolphin, in Wadham College Library, 
for la Real Academia de la Historic of Madrid. 
Among them he has discovered a MS. of part 
of the poems of Luis de Leon, dated 1617, some 
twenty years older than the first edition pub¬ 
lished by Quevedo. Messrs. Sonnenschem & 
Co. will shortly bring out a Short History of 
Spanish Literature by the same writer. 

The Oxford Historical Society has this week 
issued to its members two volumes for 1893, 
being the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth since 
the society was founded just ten years ago. 
These are: A History of Three Oxfordshire 
Parishes—Kidlington, Yaraton, and Begbroke, 
by Mrs. Btyan Stapleton, concerning which it 
may be said that, though the connexion with 
the university is rather remote, it is a good 
example of enthusiastic local research, com¬ 
bined with _ somewhat confused treatment; 
and the History of Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, with Lists of its Members, by the 
president, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Fowler. To 
this latter, to which we have long looked for¬ 
ward, we hope to return hereafter in a formal 
review. At present, we will only mention that 
it gives interesting details about the mode in 
which fines on beneficial leases used to be 
divided, and also about offences and punish¬ 
ments during the eighteenth century. Down 
to about 1851, the number of undergraduates 
at C.C.C. hardly ever exoeeded twenty — 
commoners were first admitted in that year, the 
last gentleman-commoner having been Sir 
Drury Lowe—so that it has been possible to 
include every member of the college, from the 
foundation to the present time, in an appendix 
of eighty pages. We may add that the society 
has two more volumes ready for issue: An 
Index to Wills proved and Administrations 
granted in the Court of the Archdeacon of 
Berks, 1308-1652, edited by Mr. W. P. W. 
Fhillimore; and the third part of Mr. Andrew 
Clark’s admirable edition of the Life and Times 
of Anthony Wood. 

The Senate of the University of Dublin has 
been summoned to meet on Monday next “ for 
the purpose of considering a petition to the 
House of Commons against the Bill for the 
Government of Deland now before that House.” 

During the present term Prof. Mahaffy is 
lecturing at Dublin upon “ The Beginnings of 
Rome ”; Prof. Tyrrell upon Pindar and the 
Trachiniae of Sophocles; Prof. Palmer on 


Plautus, and Prof. Beare on " Empirical 
Psychology.” 

Prof. David Masson —who has so long 
filled the chair of rhetoric and English litera¬ 
ture at Edinburgh, and is best known to the 
outer world for his monumental Life of Milton— 
has been appointed Her Majesty’s Historio¬ 
grapher for Scotland, in succession to the late 
Dr. W. F. Skene. 

The University Court at St. Andrews has 
arranged for 60 new bursaries being offered to 
students of both sexes next winter session, from 
the legacies bequeathed to the University by 
the late Sir W. Thomson and the late Major 
Simson. 

This week we must be content merely to 
record the regret and pain with which we have 
heard the news of the death of an old friend, 
Prof. Minto, of Aberdeen. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“IF I WERE DEAD.” 

“ Had I words to oomplete it, 

Who’d read it, or who’d understand ? ” 

The Lott Kite. 

James Whitcomb Riley. 

“ If I were dead with tangled grass above me, 

The darkness of the grave between us set, 

I sometimes wonder what your thoughts would 
be 

Of one who loved you so; should you regret 
That love which now you more than half 
despise? 

If I were lying silent ’neath the skies 
I think that soon you would my name forget. 

“ I know that I am nothing in your life, 

Why should an echo come if I were dead? 

At peace, and resting from all earthly strife, 
Why should the memory of my words once 
said, 

Haunt you thus after, were I no more near, 

But lying hush’d within my narrow bed ? 

“ Yet it is possible that some chance word, 

Spoken by other lips might wake again 
The little reck’d of past, in which you heard 
My voice ; and told me that my love was vain. 
You could not stoop unto so low a thing, 

And counted but as dross all I could bring, 

Ah, death itself can never heal that pain. 

" Ho, even death can give to me no peace, 

I was not made as people who forget: 

Through life and onwards, I can never cease 
To know that you, who love me not, are set 
Forever in my heart; and I must stand 
Within your shadow with an empty hand, 

Yet never deem that I can it regret. 

“ I am not worthy to be lov’d by you, 

And knowing this must bear the bitter pain 
Of feeling that my love is unto you 
Only an irksome weight. Will it be vain 
When we stand face to face on that far shore ? 
Shall you turn from me then for evermore ? 

Yes, there in Heaven your lovo I may not gain.” 

F. P. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boldin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for February opens with two articles 
on San Francisco de Borgia; one by Father 
F. Fita, giving letters from Charles V. to him 
when viceroy of Catalonia, dispensing him 
from residence and other duties as a Knight of 
Santiago; the other by Senor Uhagon, with the 
“ informadones ” on himself and his family, 
required previous to admittance to the Order. 
Dios de la Rada describes a bust from 
Emporium, which he believes to be that of 
Julia, the conoubine of Donation. A document 
concerning Jews of Galicia, dated 1044, and a 
Prose on St. James, from the Codex Calixtinug 
of Compostella (twelfth century), annotated 
by Father Fita, are valuable, as showing the 


beginnings of the Romance in Galicia, and the 
influence of Hebrew, and even of Greek, on its 
vocabulary. Papers from the Inquisition of 
Ciudad-real, by Ramon Santa Maria, throw 
light on the customs of the Spanish Jews in the 
fifteenth century, and also on the trial and 
proceedings against deceased Judaizers, and 
the confiscation of their goods by the Inquisi¬ 
tion. 


SLAVIC A. 

Among recently-published Slavonio books which 
call for notioe, the following may be men¬ 
tioned :—In Serbian literature, a new edition 
is appearing at Belgrade of the famous Dic¬ 
tionary of Vuk Stephanovioh Karajich. A 
new edition is also being published of the 
Pjesme, which first, about seventy years ago. 
showed the world the wealth of Serbian ballad 
literature. Among the Slovenes—the small 
Slavonic nationality inhabiting the southern 
part of Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola—we are 
glad to see that a Slovenish-German Dictionary 
on a large scale is about to be published. This 
will be in reality the second part of the great 
German-Slovenish Dictionary, of which the 
first part appeared as far back as 1860, under 
the editorship of M. Cigale. There was a great 
need of such a work, as, although the Hand- 
worterbuch of Janezic was very useful, it was 
inadequate. The Slovenish language is of 
great interest to students of Indo-European 
philology. 

Among many interesting works appearing in 
what was once the kingdom of Poland, we must 
find space to allude to the interesting collection 
of Polish authors of the sixteenth century now 
being published by the Academy of Cracow, 
under careful editorial supervision. In this 
series many rare and curious tracts, in poetry 
and prose, are being reprinted. The originals 
of some of these exist in but a single oopy. 
M. Zdziechowski has already published some 
valuable studies of Byron ana- Shelley. Ho 
has now issued a work, under the auspices of 
the Academy of Cracow, on the influence of 
Byron upon the Chekh poets, Macha, Halek, 
and others. How great this influence has been, 
not only in Bohemia but in Russia and Poland, 
the literatures of those countries testify. Un¬ 
fortunately the Chekh language is so little 
studied among us that few will be able to 
follow M. Zdziechowski in his ingenious 
criticisms; but perhaps the day may come when 
Slavonio matters are better understood, and we 
shall not have Hus and Komensky (Comenius), 
any more than Copernicus, treated as Germans. 
The author is very severe — and, indeed, we 
might expect such views in a Pole—upon the 
panslavism of Kollar and other Chekh poets in 
the earlier parts of the present century. But 
this was almost a logical attitude against the 
complete Gennanisation which threatened them. 
The tendencies of Kollar were, no doubt, 
archaeological; but when he wrote, Bohemian 
liberties were archaeological also. There is 
much worthy of our attention in the poetry of 
Macha; but, unfortunately, his short life—rhe 
| was only twenty-six years of age at his death!— 
did not allow his creative powers to develop. 
Of theotherpoetsmentioned byM. Zdziechowski, 
Halek seems to us to have the most vitality. 
These two writers are the literary fathers, of 
the modem Bohemian school of poetry, which 
is very flourishing. 

We are glad to see that the ably-edited folk¬ 
lore magazine, Cesky Lid (“Bohemian People”), 
continues its successful career. The last num¬ 
ber contains an article on the curious custom 
found in so many countries, of men going about 
at certain seasons of the year in a garb made to 
represent a horse’s head and shoulders. It is 
well-known that this custom is also found in 
Wales. At the end of each number of this 
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magazine we have summaries of the leading 
European publications on folk-lore, reports of 
societies, and other details. We ought to add 
that each number is well illustrated. We are 
more than ever struck with the rich harvests 
which may be reaped from Slavonic fields, 
when we turn over the pages of this valuable 
magazine. 

In conclusion, we must say a word of con¬ 
gratulation on the excellent manner in which 

the Casopis (Journal) of the Lusatian Wends is 
conducted. There is something very interesting 
in this Slavonic island (to use a metaphor) in a 
German ocean. It has long been threatened, 
but it has not yet been submerged. In one of 
the latest numbers we get an article by the 
editor, M. Homik, on names of places and 
persons among these so-called Wends—a sketch 
full of curious information. W. E. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THOMAS CAMPION AND PHILIP BOS8ETER. 

London: Feb. 36,1888. 

While pursuing some researches at Somerset 
House in behalf of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, I stumbled on the will (nuncupa¬ 
tive) of Dr. Thomas Campion, physician, poet, 
and musician, who, as is well known, was 
buried in the chnrch of St. Dnnstan-in-the- 
West, Fleet-street, on March 1, 1619-20. The 
day of his burial was likewise that of his death, 
from which circumstance it may be inferred 
that Campion was struck down by the plague 
or some other infections disease. It is clear, 
too, that he ended his days in the house of 
Philip Bosseter, his early friend and collaborator 
in A Rooke of Ayres (1601), in “ Fleet- 
streete neere to the Gray-hound.” The docu¬ 
ment sets forth that Dr. Campion “ did with 
an intent to make and declare ms last will and 
testament upon the firste day of March, 1619 
[-20], and not long before hiB death, say that 
he did give all that he had unto Mr. Philip 
Bosseter, and wished that his estate had bin 
farr more, or he used words to that effecte, 
being then and there present divers credible 


witnesses.” Accordingly, on March 3, Bosseter, sponding Mod. Prov. mourga, to which Mistral 
as universal legatee, was authorised by the gives not only the meaning of morguer, but 
court to administer the estate (the will is also that of narguer (Littre gives morguer the 
registered in the Comm i ssary Court of Loudon, meaning of to treat with insolence) and of 
Book 1616-21, fob 358b.). _ reprimander, tancer. I am now : ooovinoed, 

Of Philip Bosseter, “ one of the king’s musi- therefore, that morguer in its ordinary meamngs 
cians for the lutes,” somo account may be found ig really derived from morgue =*=“ mm or 
in the Calendars of State Papers (Domestic monk.” 

Senes), Nichols’s Collectanea, Collier’s Annals A greater difficulty, however, is to extract 
of the Stage, and Grove’s Dictionary of Music, from those meanings of morguer the meanings 
He survived bis brother musician little more “ regarder fixement, examiner.” ' Here I think 
than three years, and like him was snatched I am on rather firmer ground that Scheler; for 
away in a moment of time. For on May 5, he had no authority whatever for them exoept- 
1623, “ being the day of his death,” he was ing the above meanings of morguer, of the 
just able to intimate to those around him that origin of which verb be had no notion, whereas 
he left everything “unto his loueinge wiffe my derivation from morgue — “nun or monk,” 
Elizabeth,” and made her his executrix (will yields me some basis for attributing to the verb 
nuncupative, registered in the Prerogative the meaning of a fixed, stem, inquisitorial 
Court of Canterbury, Book Swan, fol. 41). gaze, such as monks and nuns indubitably often 
Present at his deathbed were bis son Dudley, a have for one another, and may at least appear 
young man of twenty, and his brother Hugh, a to have to the public. At all events, Mr. 
substantial yeoman. Bosseter was not buried Mayhew can find no fault with me here; for he 
in St. Duns tan’s, but probably in the neigh- has accepted these meanings from Scheler, who 
bonnng church of St. Bride. • did not offer a single word of explanation. 

Gordon Goodwin, The greatest difficulty of all is, of coarse, to 

. . . - . - explain how morgue, derived from this verb 

morguer, came to be applied to a prison where 
THE french WORD “ MORQUE. criminals are, and to a public mortuary where 

Eydenham-Ull: Feb. si, 1883. dead bodies are scrutinised and examined. But 
I have no reason that I can see to be dissatis- I see nothing at all impossible in this, and find 
fied with Mr. Mayhew’s criticisms. I never something analogous, but still more difficult, 
pretended that my derivation of morgue, in all in the Fr. greffe, a legal record office, from 
its significations, from the Old Prov. morga (a greffe, a kind of style formally used for writing 
nun) was anything more than a conjecture. (Littre and Godefroi). At all events, it is 
The only difference between us is, that Mr. not with me that Mr. Mayhew should here 
Mayhew looks upon my conjecture as rather have found fault; for, as I myself stated, and 
more pretty than sound ; while I myself look he therefore well knew, I borrowed all this from 
upon it as reasonable, and, indeed, more Scheler, who borrowed it in his turn from 
reasonable than many conjectures that are Jault, quoted in my last letter, 
found in the dictionaries of the soundest ety- I will now consider some of Mr. Mayhew’a 
mologists. other much more slashing criticisms. He is 

The chief point to which Mr. Mayhew seems quite wrong in supposing that I found analogies 
to demur is that a verb ean have been formed to the change of manga into morga ” ii coffre> 
from morga (or its French equivalent morgue), cophinum and ordre> ordinem." I quoted them 
“ a nun,” meaning to do or behave as a nun. merely for the purpose of showing that the 
I felt myself that this was a weak point, and change of a medial n into r was not uncommon 
I quoted from Ducange monachare = “ mona- in French. The analogous example which I 
chum agere vel facere,” and 1 might have gave was Mourges, from Monoecus (= the 
quoted from him also monachizare in the same modern Monaco), to which the accentuation of 
sense, as well as the Ital. monacare = “ far the Gr. nivomot was given. This is a much 
monaco o monaca” and ‘‘farsi monaca” better example than Mr. Mayhew’a canorgue = 
(Petrocchi) and amongar (Baynouard) = “ faire canongue — canonicum, but I thank him for it 
moine, faire entrer au convent ”; not to speak all the same. I have since found four other 
of the Lat. augur are, lit. = “ to act as an examples of the change of this medial ng (or 
augur,” but also used of people who are not nc) into rg. Three of them are in Mistral, viz., 
augurs, in the sense of investigating and ex- “Mergo” — Fr. “Mergues” = Low Lat. 
ploring. But I have since thought of some- Manica, the name of a certain pond; “Largues” 
thing better than all this, because within the (Low Lat. Landgues, a carious Latin form, 
limits of the French language itself. This is perhaps he means Bom.), the name of a river; 
the French verb pontifier, which properly means and ‘‘Orgues’’ (Bom. Onegues), in French 
“ eiercer les fonctions de pontile, de pape” “ les Orgues,” a village in the South of France. 
(Littre, Supplement), but is more frequently The fourth I find in Baynouard. It is marga 
used = to assume a pompons and dictatorial air, (also manga) from the Lat. manica. 
and to speak in accordance with it—to lay down And here I must say that Mr. Mayhew should 

the law, in fact. Littre only hints at this really be careful how he lays down the law in 
figurative sense; but I have frequently beard the case of a language which is not his own. 
the verb so used, and it will be found in He says, “ In French, neither rc nor rg medial 
Yillatte’s Parisismen (Berlin, 1890), with the and pre-vocalic can become rr.” With regard 
explanation “ sich (zur Unzeit) ein fecerlicbes, to rc, whioh concerns me little, I gave him one 
majestiilisches Anssehen geben,” in which, example in which Scheler, whom he will per- 
llowever, nothing is said of the accompanying haps allow to be a better authority than nun- 
concordant language. Here there is no inter- self, is of opinion that a medial rc has become 
veiling meaning, “ to do or behave like a rr before a vowel. With regard to rg, I find, 
pontiff”; and it is evident, therefore, that I at any rate, one example in which rg has 
had really no occasion to introduoe my “ to do become rr. This is sourdre (from the Lat. 
or behave as a non,” and might at onee have surgere), in which sourre represents surgere, and 
assumed that, given morgue = “ a nun (or a the d has been inserted (see Brachet). And in 
monk),” the verb morguer would mean to wear another, the g of an original rg has droppod. 
an austere, severe, solemn, sour, proud, and This is in marne [== our marl), from Low Lat. 
haughty look, such as a nun (or a monk) might margila, dim. of Lat. marga. And this marne 
be supposed to have; and even to speak and strongly supports my view that marne is con- 
bebave as a nun (or a monk) might he supposed nected with morga = “ morgue,” for if marga 
to speak and behave. And such meanings can yield marne, then morga can yield morne. 
morguer really has had and still has. (See I In Mod. Prov. also (and mourre is a Prov. 
Cotgrave and Littre, and compare the corre- ] word), I find in more than one case that q 
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medial pre-vocalic rg either becomes rr or loses 
its </, while the g frequently becomes softened 
into j. Thus, Mistral gives forgo, farjo, faureo 
-—“forge”; marrello (from nuirge, marje) = 
Fr. maryelle; and pargue and parre = Low. 
Lat. parcus and pargus. Why then should the 
Prov. mourgo not have produced mouro and 
mourre ? With regard to my comparison with 
A. -8. morgen and the Eng. morrow, I purposely 
abstained from giving the intermediate morwe. 
I wished to give the net result; and this is, that 
though in morrow the w still remains, it is not 
pronounced. The g of morgen therefore has 
virtually dropped.* But I have now shown 
that I need not have appealed to any languages 
beyond Provencal and French, though, as the 
vocal organs of all human beings are made 
upon precisely the same pattern, I am of 
opinion that it is the mistake of a contracted 
mind never to admit any analogy between the 
phonetic changes of two languages belonging 
to two different families. And as for the 
difficulty of deriving such a very vulgar word 
as mourre — “ muzzle, snout,” from such a 
aery elevated word as morgue — “ monk,” 
surely the difference between them is much less 
great than between madonna = “ the Virgin” 
and monna (a corruption of madonna) — “ ape 
or monkey.” 

In conclusion, I may very likely be mistaken 
with regard to morgeline. But the derivation is 
certainly a possible one ; and it is not mine, but 
Grandgagnage’s. It should be remembered that 
morgeline is not the only word=“ chickweed,” 
which begins with mor. Menage gives us also 
moron (mourun ) and mornifle in the same sense; 
and in them mor is much more likely, bs I have 
shown, to mean mouth, snout, or face than 
“bite.” At allevents, morgeline cannot=“morsus 
gallinae,” as Mr. Mayhow thinks, for the form 
moragelin{e) doos not exist, so far as I can make 
out. Scneler himself has come round to 
Darmesteter’s opinion, that as morgeline is repre¬ 
sented in Italian by mordiyallina, the mor 
“ represente le verbe mordre a l’imperatif,” so 
that the literal translation is bite-hen, which 
leaves it a little uncertain whether the hen 
bites the weed or the weed bites the hen. And 
who knows how old mordigallina is, and that it 
is not a translation of the supposed meaning of 
the French word ? F. Chance. 


CORRUPTIONS IN OLD ENGLISH MSS. 

Yale University: Feb. 11,-189}. 

Mr. Henry Bradley’s emendation for the 
marginal duaidi of John xxi. 14, Lindisfarne 
Gospels, does not seem so convincing to me as 
it does to him. There is too much to account 
for—the d of aidi, its final i, and the -du of a 
hypothetical d riddu. In late Northumbrian d 
but sporadically represents d; there is no 
instance in the Lindisfarne Gospels where the 
d of aid is thus replaced. In the second place, 
though the glossator or scribe of this particular 
chapter is partial to i, especially in endings, 
8<d nowhere has this ending in Northumbrian, 
nor, so far os I am aware, in Old English. In the 
third place, the instrumental (dative) ending of 
dirdda (d ridda) in the Lindisfarne Gospels is 
-a, -an, and even -e, but never -u. Mr. 
Bradley says that “ analogies might be cited 
for it [d riddu] from the weak deolension of 
substantives.” It would be interesting to 
know what these analogies are. Is he thinking 
of the weak feminines which have gone over to 
the u-declension (O.E. Gram. 279), or of the 
isolated cordu (Gram. 276, Note 2)? I can¬ 
not see how these would tend to establish his 


* Xu mom the g of morgen has absolutely dis¬ 
appeared. And it would seem that even in Mid. 
Eng. the g of this rg sometimes disappeared also. 
At any rate, in Stratxuann (Ed. Bradley) s. v. aor$e 
I find “soru (sorou),” in which the u cannot 
represent the w of nonce, os I also find seormce. 


hypothesis, in the face of the facts concerning 
this word. 

It may be worth noticing, in passing, that 
d ridda is found only in this chapter, so far as 
Northumbrian is concerned, twice in v. 14, and 
twice in v. 17, as against some thirty instances of 
d ird- in the Lindisfarne Gospels alone. 

Albert 8. Cook. 


GOGOL’S “DEAD SOULS.” 

London: Feb. 27,1893. 

Mr. W. It. Morfill, in his review of an English 
translation of Gogol’s play, “The Inspector- 
General ” (Academy, Feb. 23), has made a 
statement which, for the sake of accuracy, 
demands rectification. Mr. Morfill says: 

“ Some years ago au English author published 
Gogol’s ‘ Dead Souls ’ bodily as his own composi¬ 
tion under the title . . . ‘Home Life in Russia.’ 
So little attention was paid at that time to Slavonic 
literature, that the fraud would probably have 
passed unnoticed had it not been for the protest 
of the late W. R. S. Ralston.” 

Now, reading these words as they stand, the 
inference is that the late Mr. Ralston was the 
first Englishman who had exposed this fraud. 
Such, however, is not the case. In a sketch of 
the life of Gogol, contributed by the late 
Thomas Watts, keeper of the Department 
of Printed Books, British Museum, to the 
Biographioal Division of the English Encyclo¬ 
paedia, edited by C. Knight (1856), vol. 2, col. 
133, the following words occur: 

“ Au English translation of it [i.e., the Dead 
Souls) appeared in 1854, under the title of ‘ Home 
Life in Russia by a Russian Noble,’ falsely declared 
in the preface to"be an unpublished novel originally 
written by a Russian in the English language.” 

After this, it cannot be doubted that the 
credit for the exposure of this literary fraud is 
due to Mr. Thomas Watts. 

John T. Naake. 


7.30 p.m. Raskin: “ The Education of Girls,” by 
Miss Mary Darton. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Early Myth and Late 
Romance,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Batueday, March n, s p.m. Royal Institution: "Sound and 
Vibrations,” TV., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 5, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: “The Ethical Sig¬ 
nificance of Browning's Poems,” by Mr. W. J. Jupp. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: "The Church of England 
and Dangers of Disestablishment,” by Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “Morocco,'’ by Capt. 
Charles Rolleston. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Theories of Life as Reflections 
of Practice,” by Prof. Patriok Geddes. 

Monday, March 8, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Michelangelo,” III., by 
Prof. J. H. Middleton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Alloys, 1 
I., by Prof. W. C. Robertr-Austen. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: " Kant,” by Dr. W. L. 
Courtney. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ The Unifying Principle In 
the Moral Ideal, 1 ' by the Rev. C. J. Shebbeare 

Tussbay, March 7, S p.m. Royal Institution: “The Func¬ 
tions of the Cerebellum,” VIII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Book of the 
Dead —Translation and Commentary,” continued, by Mr. 
P. Le Page Renouf. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, “ Plant for 
Harbour and Sea-Works,” by Mr. Walter Pitt. 

Wedhksday, March 8, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : “Musio in 
Elementary Schools,” by W. G. Me Naught. 

8 p.m. CymmrodorionWelsh Bards and English 
Reviewers,” by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Occurrence of Boulders 
and Pebbles from the Glacial Drift in the Gravels South 
of the Thames,” by Mr. Horace W. Monckton; “The 
Plateau-Gravel South of Reading,” by Mr. O. A. Shrub- 
sole; “ A Fosailiferous Pleistocene Deposit at Stone on 
the Hampshire Coast,” by Mr. Clement Reid. 

Tiiiiiisday, Marchs, 3p.m. Royal Institution: “ A fjtudy in 
Mediaeval History," I., by the Rev. Dr. A. Jeseopp. 

4.SO p.m. Sosiety of Arts: “ Caste and Occupation 
at the last Census of India,” by Mr. J. A. Baines, illut- 
trated with Lantern Slides. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, “ Testing 
Alternators,” by Mr. W. K. Mordey. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 10, 5 p.m. Physical: “The Application of 
I.sgrange’8 Equations of Motion, with especial reference 
to a Perforated Solid in a Liquid,” by Dr. C. V. Barton ; 
"The Magnetic Field of a Circular Current,” by Prof. 
G. M. Minch in ; “ Tbe Differential Equation of Elec¬ 
trical Flow,” by T. H. Blakealey. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“ Methods Adopted in constructing the Glasgow Central 
Railway Works—Bridgeton and Trongate Contracts,” by 
Mr. C. D. Barker.l 


SCIENCE. 

Idle Bays in Patagonia. By W. H. Hudson. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

All lovers of Nature will rejoice to find in 
this book a worthy successor to The Naturalist 
in La Plata. The acuteness of the author’s 
observations on the vast extent of country 
and the subtlety of his deductions, together 
with the lucid style in which they were 
related, are again manifest in these essays 
on Patagonian life and scenery. Mr. Hud¬ 
son’s idleness might be envied by many a 
busy worker; both his readers and he may 
be grateful for tbe time of enforced inaction, 
owing to a pistol shot, which led to these 
studies. He is fortunate, also, in describing 
an unfamiliar country. Patagonia is seldom 
explored, although the seaboard is fairly 
well known. Its monotony, the absence of 
water, and the general gray aspect of its 
scenery, do not commend it to either the 
settler or the traveller. No striking fea¬ 
tures anywhere meet the eye, in consequence 
of its geological character. A great tertiary 
deposit runs for hundreds of miles, which 
is overlaid by a curious white deposit of a 
pbmiceons nature, and this again is covered 
by water-rolled gravel, forming, as Darwin 
thought, one of the largest beds of shingle 
in the world. Upon its level plains grows 
a stunted vegetation : low trees, and many 
thorny bushes. The valley of the Rio 
Negro is green and fertile; beyond the 
river’s immediate influence extends the 
interminable gray wilderness of sand and 
gravel where “ nothing grows except the 
barren things that nature loves.’’ Birds, 
however, are numerous, especially the 
smaller song-birds, and a kind of wren is 
said to excel our nightingale in the volume 
and expression of its song. 

Of Mr. Hudson’s zoological and meta¬ 
physical speculations in this singular 
country most readers will prefer the former. 
He watches a species carefully, studies its 
habits and instincts, and then selects the 
most striking features of its life for a few 
brilliant lines of description. Thus, tho 
curious economy of the large black leaf- 
cutting ants,, at one time engages his atten¬ 
tion, at another the habits of a group of 
birds. Now he picks up stone arrow-heads 
on the summit of a cliff inhabited by a flock 
of screaming parrots, which have their 
ancestral breeding-places in the soft rock; 
now he muses on an Indian burial-place, or 
watches the purple swallows (Progne furcata ) 
wheeling round the tall Lombardy poplars 
by the river-side. All these call up a vein 
of tender recollection in his mind, and bid 
him trace the permanence or growth of tho 
sentiments and habits thus reviewed. Then 
the whole subject is set in a sober para¬ 
graph or two, matching the low tones of 
die outward landscape. Man’s war with 
Nature is an old grievance ; but here it is 
treated with much poetical taste, and de¬ 
scribed in a very striking chapter. Man 
may dry up nature’s marshes, slay her. wild 
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creatures, cover her plains with herds of 
cattle and sheets of waving corn; then 
Nature turns and cries to her children for 
help: 

11 Mice and crickets swarm in the fields; a 
thousand insolent birds pull his scarecrows to 
pieces and carry off the straw stuffing to build 
their nests; every green thing is devoured; 
the trees, stripped of their bark, stand like 
great white skeletons on the bare desolate fields, 
cracked and scorched by the pitiless sun.” 

An interesting chapter treats of South- 
American bird-music, and compares it with 
the songs of our familiar British warblers. 
Naturally, no decisive opinion can be pro¬ 
nounced on birds so widely removed in song 
and sentiment as the Patagonian mocking¬ 
bird ( Calandria ) and organ-bird ( Cyphorinus 
cantam ) with their amazing compass, and 
the homely whistle of the blackbird or clear 
trill of the thrush round some English 
croft. Each bird is in truth adapted to its 
own scenery and associations. 

“There is a charm in the infinite variety of 
bird-sounds beard in the forests and marshes 
of southern South America, where birds are 
perhaps most abundaut, exceeding that of 
many monotonously melodious voices; the 
listener would not willingly lose any of the 
indescribable sounds emitted by the smaller 
species, nor the screams and human-like calls, 
or solemn deep boomings and drummings of 
the larger kinds, or even the piercing shrieks 
which may be heard miles away.” 

Tempting as it is to linger over Mr. 
Hudson’s pictures of animated nature, there 
are other speculations in his pages which 
show considerable subtlety of thought. 
One day in August he was rendered pro¬ 
foundly grateful by seeing a fall of snow, 
“ earth transfigured by the breath of 
antarctic winter,” which he had never 
before seen, and would probably never 
again behold. He minutely analyses his 
sensations on this occasion, which appears 
sufficiently singular to those accustomed to 
English winters. Why does the colour 
white in nature, as it is seen iu a white 
surfy sea, snow-muffled mountains, and the 
like, exercise such a profound influence, he 
inquires, over a reflective mind ? An 
ordinary naan might be content to answer 
that the sonse of purity thus awakened in 
the mind, and heightened by the contrast 
with the general colouring of earth and 
sea, creates this awe-struck feeling. Mr. 
Hudson pursues it deeper, and assigns it 
to the “animism” which exists in man: 
that is “ the soul’s projection of itself into 
nature, its attribution of its own sentient 
life and intelligence to all things.” Simi¬ 
larly he speculates on the sense of sight, 
and decides that the sight of a savage is in 
reality no better than our own. Of blue 
and black eyes again, the former betokens 
the larger share of intellect, he opines; but 
British eyes are generally an indeterminate 
gray. Mr. Hudson’s views on man relaps¬ 
ing into savagery, or on the sense of smell, 
are curious, but do not interest us so much 
aa the many instances of Patagonian 
wild life and descriptions of scenery by 
which they are illustrated. Headers will 
mostly be sorry that the examples did not 
form the staple of his arguments. 

In spite of metaphysics, however, Mr. 
Hudson has written a delightful book, and 


has attained the felicity denied to so many 
authors, that of producing a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to his first volumo of travel. It is a 
treasure to all who love the aspects of 
nature, whether in their own gardens or in 
the great Transatlantic continent; and it 
appear^ opportunely when winter and its 
grim attendants, fog and frost, too often 
detain English observers by the fire-side. 
It would be unpardonable to forget the 
many beautiful illustrations of Messrs. 
Hartley and Smit. Mr. Hudson may be 
assured that English readers will be only 
too glad to be allowed to peruse any future 
books so powerfully written, and embracing 
so many acute observations, as may be found 
in these charming chapters on Patagonia. 

M. G. Watkins. 


SOME BOOKS ON CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 

Enchiridion Did ion ia Epicae. Scripsit J. van 
Leeuwen. Pars Prior. (Lugduni Batavorum : 
Sijthoff.) This is apparently the commencement 
of a Homeric Grammar to match the text of the 
Iliad and Odyssey brought out some years ago 
by the author and M. Mendes da Costa. The 
274 pages which compose this “ first part” are 
mostly concerned with metre and scansion, the 
shortening and lengthening of apparently long 
and short vowels, hiatus, apparent doubling of 
consonants, the digamma (occupying forty- 
seven pages), the supposed initial sigma of a\<h, 
fiua, and ether such words, and a quantity of simi¬ 
lar points. Two-thirds of the way through the 
book (p. 183) we come to the flexion of nouns, 
and the “ accidence ” is carried down through 
noun and adjective to the end of the pronouns. 
The book, which is written in fluent Latin, is 
not, certainly, so ab'e a work as Mr. Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar. In judgment, prudence, 
and control of facts, the Provost of Oriel has, 
indeed, no living rival among Homeric 
scholars. But M. van Leeuwen has given us a 
sensible book, with a very large collection of 
facts and instances; and in the latter point his 
fulness makes his treatise a very useful com¬ 
panion to Mr. Monro’s. The general principles 
of Homeric scholarship are those followed out 
in the edition of Homer above alluded to, 
which may be roughly classed as belonging to 
the progressist school of Homeric study. Wo 
trjust the diligent author may soon be able to 
g ve us the rest of what should be a most 
useful work. 

An Essay on A unlayy in Syntax. By G. 
Middleton. (Longmans.) This is, in some 
ways, an iuteresting little pamphlet. It is, as 
its preface states, an extension of an essay on 
“ Analogy in Syntax,” which gained a disserta¬ 
tion prize lately at one of the colleges at 
Cambridge. It is one of the fruits of a system 
now beginning to prevail at Oxford and 
Cambridge—the more, perhaps, at the latter 
than at the former—by which it is hoped to 
encourage young scholars to do bits of real 
research for themselves. It may be doubted 
whether the hopes will be fulfilled. Even 
Mommsen did not begin to write till he was 
twenty-six, and young scholars fresh from 
their degree can scarcely be expected to 
produce much that is worth survival. The 
practice gained by putting together a disserta¬ 
tion or working up a tolerably wide subject is 
not to be despised, and it is quite possible that 
a prepared essay may be as good a test of merit 
as a set of extempore answers in an examina¬ 
tion. But the habit of dissertation writing 
has its evils; it is, we suspect, largely responsi¬ 
ble for the exuberant verbosity and extra¬ 
ordinary self-confidence which characterises 


even the best work of many young Cambridge 
scholars to-day. In the case before us, the 
essay, though scholarly and meritorious 
enough, suffers from serious faults. The 
subject chosen is a hopelessly wide one. The 
writer describes analogy, as many modem 
philologists do, as including all change in 
language which is not produced by phonetic 
law. The description is a perfectly fair one, 
but it obviously results in a subject wbioh 
cannot be properly treated in ninety octavo 
pages. It is doubtful, too, whether analogy has 
been sufficiently discussed by specialises to 
become the prey of beginners. The classification 
of its various forms which Mr. Middleton 
adopts is in reality no classification at all, and, 
though it may be convenient in default of 
anything better, is far too loose to form a good 
scheme for a young scholar’s research. For 
the rest, the essay is interesting and far more 
sober in tone than is unhappily usual in such 
treatises; whilo the collection of instances from 
Herodotus is both convenient and curious. We 
do not doubt that when Mr. Middleton has got a 
better conspectus — shall we say, a more 
philosophical grasp—of his material, he will pro¬ 
duce really valuable contributions to the study 
of language, and be no mean accession to the 
philological school which is growing up in 
Cambridge. 

Abhandlunyen aus dem Gchitt der Klassischeil 
AUertums-tVissenscha/t. Wilhelm von Christ 
zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht. 
(Munich: Beck.) This volume, like others 
of its class, contains valuable matter of various 
sorts. First is' a “carmen salutatorium” in 
elegiacs, a pleasant evidence that the writing 
of Latin verse is really reviving in Germany. 
If we overlook something very like a false 
quantity, the versos arc spirited and classical. 
In the 400 pages which follow, subjects of every 
kind are dealt with, and no one reviewer could 
dream of appraising them all. Their varied 
themes range from Procopius and Boethius and 
Bede, and the Bachmann Lexicon, and the 
“ Colloquium Pseud ositheanum Monacense,” to 
the parts in the Bacchae and alliteration in 
Vergil, and the authorship of the Krito and 
the origin of the dictatorship. There is, 
apparently, no special effort to work on Dr. 
Christ’s own topics, mefre, Homer, the history 
of Greek literature; the writers, though Christ’s 
pupils, have chosen their own subjects. So far 
as any general tendency can be discerned, it is 
rather in the direction of collating manuscripts 
and discussing readings, with a curious avoid¬ 
ance of historical and archaeological points, 
and a still more marked abhorrence of what 
could be called “ general.” The questions 
dealt with, as the papers themselves, are small: 
not necessarily unimportant, but certainly 
narrow in scope. On the other hand, they 
imply, in their degree, a good deal of solid 
research. 

Jahresbericlit iiber die EorUcliritte der Klassi- 
schen Alterthunmuissenscha/t. Hrsg. von I war. 
Muller. Twentieth Jahrgang: parts 5 and 6. 
(Berlin: Calvary.) This recent number of a 
well-known periodical contains both good and 
bad matter. Prof. Wecklein writes with his 
wonted ability, judgment, and learning on 
recent contributions to the study of the Greek 
tragedians; and, if (as Prof. Tyrrell observes in 
his Bacchae) the results are not very fruitful, that 
is the fault of German scholarship as a whole, 
and not in the least of Prof. Wecklein himself, 
whose article is a model summary. Far less 
satisfactory is the sketch of Tacitean literature 
in 1890-91 by Dr. Helmreich. The sketch is 
confined almost wholly to German books. 
French and English works are boycotted, and 
a work like Mr. Fumeaux’s Annals is care¬ 
lessly labelled “ nicht zugauglich.” The 
treatment of tfie books actually noticed is 
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equally deficient. Strings of third-rate theories 
fill the pages; and solid contributions to 
Tacitean studies, though not ignored, are 
buried in a heap of rubbish. The Jahresbericht 
is on the whole so Tory valuable to ordinary 
scholars that one is the more inclined to object 
to this ill-judged and disproportionate article; 
though it is fair to add that it is considerably 
below the general level of the publication. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CONTINUITY OF NATURE. 

Florence : Feb. SI, 1893. 

My attention has only just been called to a 
note by Mr. Alfred Sidgwick in the January 
number of Mind, bringing, incidentally, a 
rather grave charge against me. Observing 
that the “'interpretation of the continuity of 
Nature,” embodied in his recent work on 
Distinction, “does not depend on any special 
theory of evolution . . . not even . . . 

on the familiar dootrine that man and beast are 
blood relations, although this truth (if it bo 
true) illustrates one mode in which difference 
arises out of identity,” he adds, in a footnote, 
“ it is due to my reviewers generally to notice 
that only one of them—Mr. A. W. Benn, in 
the Academy —has misrepresented my view in 
this respect” (p. 94). 

“ Misrepresent” is rather strong; but, at any 
rate, I mistook and, by consequence, mistated 
his meaning, for which I beg to tender him my 
fullest apologies. At the same time, I think 
he used language that makes my error not 
inexcusable. The incriminated passage of my 
review runs as follows (Academy, August 20, 
1892): I 


The latest volume in the Aryan series of 
“ Anecdota Oxoniensia” is an edition of the 
Ruddha-Karita of Asvagosha, now published 
for the first time by Prof. E. B. Cowell. This 
Sanskrit poem is interesting for various reasons. 
Though translated at an early date into both 
Chinese and Tibetan, it is only known to us in 
its original form by a single M8., which is 
inaccessible in Nepal. Of this, however, three 
copies have been made—two in >Sarada (the 
writing of Nepal), and one in Devan&gari. 
Prof. Cowell has mode use of all these, tho two 
former being both at Cambridge, and a tran¬ 
script of the latter (at Paris) having been made 
for him by Prof. Max Muller’s Japanese pupils. 
It is interesting to learn that Prof. Cowell 
comes to the same conclusion as Dr. Stein, in 
bis edition of the Chronicle of the Bajas of 
Kashmir, with regard to the inferiority of the 
Devanagari transcript. In the second place, 
the poem is of importance for our knowledge 
of Sanskrit literature, as showing the cultivation 
of artificial poetry in the early centuries of our 
era. Prof. Cowell characterises Asvaghosha as 
the Ennius of the classic age of Sanskrit 
poetry ; “his style is often rough and obscure, 
but it is full of native strength and beauty.” 

‘ He goes on to point out bow various passages 
I seem to have supplied motives for some well- 
I known descriptions in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, 
and also possibly in the Ramayaxsa. Further, 
he suggests that the four last sargas, which 
are not to be found in the Chinese and Tibetan 
versions, are probably the work of a modern 
scribe. And finally, he remarks that the 
Tibetan version, as in other similar cases, is so 
literal that, from its verbal accuracy, we can 
often easily reproduce the original Sanskrit 
words. 


“It is remarkable that he begins by deciding the 
most important controversy of at least our own 
time offhand in favour of his own side. In saying 
that Nature is continuous throughout, he assumes 
that not only organic but inorganic bodies are 
connected by a series of transitional links. Of 
what value, then, would his dialectic be as 
against opponents like Mr. Mivart or Mr. Wallace, 
who affirm that there ore breaks in Nature, 
notably between man and beast?” 

What I had in my mind was chiefly a note on 
the continuity of Nature ( Distinction , pp. 259- 
261), where Mr. Sidgwick proposes to translate 
the question— 

“ Is Nature continuous or not P into other and less 
ambiguous terms. Its purpose in the text (p. 72) 
is to ask whether between so-called A and so- 
called non-A. there is, or is not, always an inter¬ 
mediate region; and to this I answer that we 
cannot possibly conceive the absence of it. 
Moreover, we have much experience of its 
unexpected presence, since no experience is 
commoner than to discover that some so-called 
A or non-A only roughly deserves to be so-called. 
Look closer and your so-called ‘ men ’ may be seen 
to be descended from ‘ beasts ’; look closer and 
your so-called ‘ straight ’ line may be seen to be a 
little crooked.” 

The word “may” in the foregoing passage 
cannot be used to express a doubtful con¬ 
tingency, for Mr. Sidgwick says elsewhere 
(p. 75) that “a line as drawn is never 
perfectly straight.” Had he expressed him¬ 
self as guardedly in his book as he now does in 
Mind, I should have avoided the regrettable 
misapprehension of which he complains. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Society of Biblical Archaeology will, in 
the course of next month, reopen the archaic 
classes originated by them some years ago. Mr. 
F. le Page Benouf will resume his lectures on 
the Egyptian language at the Society’s house, 
37, Great Bussell-street, Bloomsbury. 


Correction. —The author of the paper on 
“ Women Leaders of the Buddhist Order,” 
recently read before the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
is Mrs. Bode, and not Mr. Bode, as erroneously 
printed in last week’s nnmber of the Academy. 
We may add that Mrs. Bode is one of the very 
few women engaged in oriental studies. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Zoological. — (Tuesday, Feb. 14 .) 

Osiiert Salvin, Esq , vice-president, in the chair. 
—The secretary read a report on the additions 
that had been made to the looiety’s Menagerie 
during the month of January.—Prof. T. Jeffrey 
Parker read a paper on the cranial osteology, 
classification, and pbylogeny of the Dinornithidae. 
The author gave a detailed description of the skull 
in various genera and species of Moa, founded 
upon the examination of more than 120 specimens. 
A detailed comparison with the skulls of the other 
Batitae followed, as well as an extensive series of 
measurements. Tbe bearing of the facts aieer- 
tained upon the classification of the family was 
discussed. The author recognised five genera of 
Dinornithidae. arranged in three subfamilies as 
follows : — Subfamily Dinomithinae, genus Dinorms : 
subfamily Anomalopteiyginac, genera Facht/omis, 
Mesopteryx,' and Anomaloptcryx ; subfamily Emeinac, 
genus, Emeus. Tho phylogeny of the group was 
then discussed. Mesopteryx was considered to be 
the most generalised form, while Dinornis and 
Emeus were both highly specialised, but in different 
directions. Of the other Ratitae, Apteryx came 
nearest to the Moas in the structure of its skull, 
and strong affinities were shown to the New 
Zealand genera by Drmnacus and Casuarius. Stmtkio 
and Rhea, on the other hand, showed no special 
affinities, so far as the skull is concerned, either 
to the Australasian forms or to one another.— 
Mr. K. Lydekker read a paper on tbe presence 
of a distinct coracoidal element in adult Sloths, 
and made remarks on its homology. It was shown 
that in two skeletons of Sloths in the British 
Museum the shoulder-girdle exhibited a distinct 
coracoidal element. This element, like tbe cora¬ 
coid process of the human scapula, was correlated 
with the precoracoid of the lower vertebrates; and 


the question was then discussed as to the name by 
which it should properly be called.—A com¬ 
munication was read from Dr. Cl. Badde, containing 
an account of the present range of the European 
Bison in the Caucasus. 

Historical. —(Anniversary Meeting, Thursday, 
Feb. 16.) 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair.— 
Tbo following were elected fellows of the society: 
I. S. Lcadam, Charles H. Pearson, the Rev. Albert 
Watson, J. F. Lydall, A. C. Arnold. Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace was elected a vice-president in 
the place of the late C. A. Fyffe, and Messrs. 
C. W. C. Oman and Cbarlea H. Pearson were 
elected members of the council. The following 
vice-presidents,retiring in rotation, were re-elected: 
Lord Acton, Mr. Oecar Browning, Prof. Montagu 
Burrows. The following members of council were 
also re-elected: Prof. Cunningham, Mr. H. E. 
Malden, Mr. F. B. J. Shenton, Prebendary 
Robinson Thornton The report of the council 
for the session of 1891-2 was read by the secretary, 
and on tbe motion of t.he Archbishop of York was 
adopted.—The president delivered bis annual 
address to the society, taking as hid subject tbe 
work of Thucydides, the type of an old-world 
historian, who paid greater attention to military 
detail than to the philosophy of history. The 
president's thoughtful and scholarly address was 
listened to with great attention, and a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed.—In the evening the president 
and council entertained at dinner, at the Laogham 
Hotel, Mr. George Hurst, the oldest fellow of the 
society, and a well-known resident of Bedford, on 
the occasion of his ninety-third birthday. The 
president was supported by Mr. Oscar Browning, 
chairman of the council, Prof. Tout, and other 
fellows and visitors. Mr. Hurst, in a long and 
interesting speech, gave some personal reminiscences 
of tbe social state of England before the Beform 
BUI. 

Geological Society. —(Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, Feb. 17.) 

W. H. Hudlbston, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The secretaries read the reports of the 
council and of the library and museum committee 
for the year 1892. In the former the council once 
more congratulated the fellows on the continued 
financial prosperity of the society. The number of 
fellows elected during the year was forty ; of these 
thirty-three qualified before the end of 1892, 
together with eighteen previously elected fellows, 
there being thus a total accession of fifty-one 
fellows during the twelvemonth. As, however, 
from this number a deduction of fifty-nine must 
be made for losses by death, resignation, and 
removal, and for new fellows compounding, there 
is an actual decrease in the number of contributing 
fellows of eight. The total number of fellows, 
foreign members, and foreign correspondents at 
the close of 1892 was 1400. The balance-sheet 
for the year 1892 showed receipts to the amount 
of £2927 14s. 9d., and an expenditure of 

£2358 11s. 3d. Moreover, the sum of £528 3s. 
was expended in the purchase of stock, and the 
balance in favour of the society at December 31, 
1892, amounted to £327 19s. lOd. The report of 
the council further referred to tbe successful claim 
and recovery from the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue of four years’ taxes under Schedules A 
and C, and in conclusion announced the awards of 
the various medals and proceeds of donation funds 
in the gift of the society. The report of the 
library and museum committee enumerated the 
additions made during the past year to the 
society’s library, annonneed the completion of 
twenty-two previously imperfect seta of serials, 
and the continuation of the work of registering the 
type-specimens in the museum by Mr. C. Davies 
Sherborn.—The president then proceeded to read 
his anniversary address, in which he first gave 
obituary notices of several fellows and foreign 
members deceased since the last annual meeting, 
including Sir Bichard Owen (elected in 1837), Mr. 
John Murray (elected in 1828), Col. T. W. Fletcher 
(elected in 1842), Mr. H. F. Blanford, Mr. T. 
Davies, Mr. H. J. Marten, Mr. Edward H. Har¬ 
graves, Mr. W. Beed, Sir Jas. Brunlees, Mr. u. 

L. Dillwyn, Mr. A. Norman Tate, M. D. Oorsc 
Glen, Mr. Thomas Wynne, Major-General N- von 
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Kokscbarow (elected foreign member in 1879), and 
Prof. J. 8. Newberry (elected foreign member in 
1883). The other portion of the addreaa dealt 
with some recent work of the society, the subjects 
ranging over a period of six or seven years. These 
embraced Pleistocene Geology, theories in con¬ 
nexion with Glaciation, Tertiary, Cretaceous, 
Jurassic, and Permo-Triu-sic Geology. The 
address farther mentioned that the number of 
papers on Pleistocene Geology has been very con¬ 
siderable, and many of them relate to the South¬ 
east and the South of England ; those relating to 
Central England and South Wales were lees in 
number, whilst the North had furnished but few 
papers. The great memoir on the Westlcton 
Beds bad provided much material for considera¬ 
tion, that portion relating to the 8outhem Drift 
being specially interesting. Reference was made 
to a paper on the Pleistocene succession in the 
Trent Basin, ns forming a fitting introduction to 
the fascinating problems connected with the North 
Wales border on the one side, aud with Flam- 
borough Head on the other. From Scotland, 
notice was taken of some supplementary remarks 
on the Parallel Koads of Gleu Roy. Speculations 
as to the evidence of a Palaeozoic Icc-age, the date 
and duration of the Pleistocene Glacial Period, 
and a notice on misconceptions regarding the 
evidence of former Glacial Periods, were also dis¬ 
cussed. The Tertiary Geology of the London aud 
Hampshire Basins was considered, more especially 
in relation to the Upper Eeeene, or Bartons, and 
their probable equivalents in West Surrey. Under 
this heading also comet the Geclogy of Barbadoes, 
since the Oceanic deposits in that island were held 
to be of late Tertiary age. These interesting 
discoveries were reviewed at some length, and 
the results compared with tablet in the recently 
{•sued Challenger Reports. In Upper Cretaceous 
Geology the phosphatie deposits at Ciply and 
Taplow were noticed, aud also the important 
correlations of the basement-beds in Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and East Yorkshire. The Lower 
Cretaceous beds at Specton next passed under 
review, more especially in connexion with their 
somewhat difficult palaeontology and possible 
equivalents in Eastern Europe. The address then 
went on to state th^t our knowledge of the Upper 
Juniseioj of the East of England had of late years 
received considerable additions, that important 
correlations between our Upper Jurarsics generally 
and their equivalents in the Jura had been effected, 
and that the Inferior Oolite and the Lias-boundary 
had received their share of attention, while a 
determined attempt had been mide to refer a 
portion of tae Bed rocks of South Devon to the 
Permian formation. 

Victors a Institute. — (Monday, Tab. JO.) 

Mu. J. W. Slater traced the difference between 
“Life and tho Physical Forces,” and reviewed 
those experiments and arguments by which some 
had sought to prove that a koy to the origin of life 
bod been obtained.—Contributions to the discussion 
were made by Sir George Stokes, who stated that 
Lord Kelvin's suggestion, that tire germs of life on 
this earth might have come from the bursting of a 
remote star, was only intended by him to refer to 
the possible transmission from one part of the 
universe to another of life germs, but that the 
first origin of life itself we must all refer to God. 
Prof. Lionel Beale, in supporting Mr. Slater’s 
views, said that an absolute line must be drawn 
between the living and tho non-living. Living 
matter was distinguished from all other matter by 
a property, power, or agency, by which its elements 
were arranged, directed, and prepared to combine 
according to a prearranged plan and for a definite 
purpose. There was no gradual transition from 
ihe non-living to the living. Life was a special 
position—independent of, and not in any way 
related to, the physical forces—it had nothing in 
common with any material forces, powers, or 
properties—and holding in the cosmos a remarkable 
and peculiar place. Prof. Bernard, of Dublin, 
pointed ont that all evidence went to show that 
vital forces are unique and not comparable with 
any other forms of energy. Dr. Schofield sketched 
what may be called the history of the contro¬ 
versy in regard to life and the physical forces, and 
in concluding he specially referred to the dictum 
of Prof. Hnxlcy, viz., that “life existed before 


organism, and is its cause.” What that cause was 
the Christian philosopher fully recognised. Dr. 
Rae contributed some remarks, as also did Dr. 
Biddle, the Revs. B. Collins, J. H. Clarke and 
W. A. Pippet, Dr. F. Warner, aud Dr. Sbcttle, of 
Reading. 

Abistotblian.— (Monday, Teh. 20.) 
Shadworth H. Hodoson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Alexander F. 
Shand on “The Nature of tbe Subject.” The 
writer distinguished between the abstract and the 
concrete subject: the former the identical character 
of reference present in all onr judgments, desires 
and volitions; the latter, this series of events them¬ 
selves. The concrete or real subject includes the 
other as its common character, and this other 
apart from it is a mere abstraction. The real is an 
empirical subjeat, and as such possesses objectivity. 
If there be a stream of sensations, there Is a sense in 
which there is a stream of subjects. We recognise 
many selves because there are times in which desire 
predominates, times in which we arc raised into the 
calm region of thought, and times in which the 
will is nranifested to us in the struggle with 
obstacles. But that which gives unity and identity 
to the subject is its continuity and general 
character, just as that which gives unity and 
identity to the stream of sensations is its con¬ 
tinuity and general character. These continuities 
are two only in their diversity of character: that is, 
they are different aspects of one and the same 
continuity. This one continuity is consciousness, 
which throughout its changes maintains two 
opposite elements in inseparable relation, the one 
as subject of the other, but al*o object of itself, 
and both as distinguishable objects in conscious¬ 
ness.—The paper was followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown. 
(John Murray.) The high character of the 
University Extension Manuals is fully sus¬ 
tained in this excellent text-book by Prof. 
Brown, in which the genesis of the fine arts 
and the history of their development are set 
forth with a conciseness and a completeness 
which compels our admiration. The other 
quality of clearness which is needed to make 
a text-book exemplary is by no means wanting. 
The arrangement of the book is so well ordered 
that we are almost inclined to forgive the 
author for the absence of an index; and the 
language throughout, while quite free from 
any taint of emotional rhetoric or superfineness 
of phrase, is full of life and spirit, so that the 
reader may travel from the palaeolithic age to 
the present century without fatigue or ennui. 
Indeed, it may be said that Prof. Brown com¬ 
mences the journey before the time of the 
artist who drew the Mastodon and the Rein¬ 
deer in that remote age of tho Cave-dwellers, 
for he traces back the beginnings of art to the 
“play impulses” which exist to a marked 
extent among animals. The conception of 
art as the spontaneous exercise of surplus 
energies delighting in their free. activity is, 
we doubt not, a sound one; and the theory is 
developed and sustained throughout the work 
in a manner which will, we trust, convince 
many who are inclined to view it as derogatory. 
The author insists, but not nndaly, on the festal 
origin of many artistic designs, and points ont 
how greatly the pageants, ecclesiastioal, national, 
and social, helped in the developments of the 
arts of sculpture and painting in Italy. While, 
however, Prof. Brown adopts to the full the 
theory that art is in its origin a form of “ play,” 
he does not ask us to leap to the silly conclusion 
so much favoured at the present time that play 
is also its end. As well might curiosity be 
thought the end of science. The latter remarks 
are perhaps rather by the way, for the Professor 
deals not with the morals or tho aesthetics of 
art, content rather to explain what it is: to show 


its growth from the dance to the statne, from 
the hnt to the temple, from the pageant to the 
picture. It is only on some very minor points 
that we are at all inclined to differ from him, 
and we can cordially recommend his work to 
all students of art, whether practical or philo¬ 
sophic. It is among the least of its recom¬ 
mendations that it is learned; its greatest is 
that it possesses that rare combination of book- 
lore and living knowledge which make it a safe 
guide not only to the genesis of the arts, but 
to the true understanding of the art movements 
of the present day. He discusses the most 
modem theories with perfect temper and 
excellent judgment, ana on matters of pure 
technique he is also well informed and trust¬ 
worthy. Altogether, tho text-book is one 
whioh might be “crowned ” if there was any¬ 
one to “ crown ” text-books. Our chief regret 
is that so good a book should have so indifferent 
an appearance. The design of the cover is of 
the poorest, and tho illustrations have little 
beauty. Perhaps, as the latter are only ex- 
lanatory, this defect is of little consequence ; 
ut nothing can excuse tbe caricature of the 
“ so-called Theseus,” which disfigures the 
frontispiece, or the poverty-stricken device 
which stands for a dedication. 

The Dance of Death. By Hans Holbein. 
With an Introductory Note by Austin Dobson. 
(Bell.) A critic searching for some fault to 
find with the way this volume is produced 
might perhaps express a doubt as to whether 
the light green cover of it is altogether 
appropriate to the grinning skeletons inside. 
It might, indeed, be plausibly urged that the 
publisher has but followed nature in covering 
mortality with a green case; and if this be not 
accepted, it might be added that, if the subject 
be death, the genius of Holbein is as fresh and 
as alive as ever. But however ingenious a dis¬ 
cussion might be raised on such a point, both 
critic and champion would probably agree that 
thsre was little left to be said in praise or 
illustration of these immortal designs, which 
have delighted the world for centuries, and 
were the summing up and final expression of 
ideas and feelings that bad animated the 
world for centuries before. Yet there is still 
room for such a scholarly little note as that 
which Mr. Austin Dobson has furnished, and 
for as many poems as can be written on the 
eternal theme, if they are only as good as his 
Chant Royal. But these also are somewhat 
beyond criticism, as the latter has already passed 
through the ordeal, and the note consists only 
of facts, which are recorded elsewhere, though 
they have not been so neatly presented before. 
Here, at least, in a bandy form we have all 
that a student or lover of art can desire, if, 
indeed, he be not rich enough to purchase the 
rare plates of the great “ Formschneider,” 
Hans Lutzelberger. The cuts by Messrs. 
Bonner and John Byfield, though they have 
appeared before in Douce’s edition, are well 
preserved, and though executed with the 
graver and not the knife, are almost facsimiles 
of the originals. They are also very skilfully 
tinted; and in comparison with reproductions 
y photographic processes, have the merit, as 
Mr. Dobson points out, of being “honest 
attempts to repeat by the same method, i.e., in 
wood, the orginal and incomparable woodcuts 
of Hans Lutzelberger.” 

The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. By 
the Baron J. de Baye. With seventeen steel 
plates and thirty-one text cats. Translated 
by T. B. Harbottle. (Sonnenschein.) We 
should hardly have thought it worth while to 
translate the Baron J. de Baye’s book into 
English. It is an industrious compilation, and 
may be of some nse as bringing together in 
small compass information which is scattered 
through the proceedings of various antiquarian 
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societies and other similar publications; but it 
cannot be called a scholarly book, and the 
author shows little judgment in estimating 
the relative value of different authorities. The 
illustrations, which are drawn by M. de Baye 
himself, are decidedly better than the text. 
The translator has scarcely ever attempted to 
correct the mistakes of the original. He has, 
indeed, rectified the blunder by which, in the 
index, Ozingell was made into three different 
places; but many other errors, quite as obvious, 
have been left untouched: «.</., Carvoran (mis¬ 
spelt Cavoran) is stated to be in Kent instead of 
on the Boman Wall. So far as we have been 
able to discover, all the numerous misprints 
in the Latin and Greek quotations have been 
faithfully preserved, and not a few additions 
have been made to them. We have not 
observed that the translator actually displays 
ignorance of French, but there are misrender- 
ings due to ignorance of the subject: for 
example, " Claudius the Goth ” appears in the 
translation, when the French has, correctly, 
“ Claude le Gothique.” In one respect the 
English edition is decidedly preferable to the 
original: it is printed on better paper, and 
makes a much handsomer volume. 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 

We quote the following from tho annual 
report of the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate at 
Cambridge: 

“ Among the acqubitions made during tbc past 
jear, the most important is a collection of vase.' 1 , 
weapons, ornaments, and other objects in pottery, 
bronze, &c., which were found during the excava¬ 
tions recently made iu the Necropolis of Tamasxus 
in the Island of Cyprus. This collection has been 
preteuted to the Museum by Sir Henry Bulwer. 
In accordance with bis wish a certain number of 
duplicate specimens of pottery from this collection 
have been presented to the museums of various 
public schools, namely those of Eton, Westminster, 
Marlborough, Cheltenham, and Hailcybury. 

“ Two important additions have been made by 
purchase to the picture galleries : a head of Christ 
in fre*co, by the fourteenth century Sienese 
painter Ambrogio Lorenzetti, from the wall of a 
church near l’erugia, which is now destroyed ; and 
a portrait in oil of a Scotch gentleman, three- 
quarter length, lile size, by Sir Henry Baeburn. 

“Mr. Pendlebury has continued to make large 
additions to his previous generous donations of 
printed music. In the year 1892 he has presented 
114 volumes and 4f> pieces of unbound music. 

“ Mr. Samuel Bandars, already a very munificent 
benefactor, has, daring the past year, mode many 
valuable donations, among which the most impor¬ 
tant are twelve illuminated manuscripts. One of 
these, a Psalter of the middle of the thirteenth 
century, is a very beautiful example of English 
art. Another MS. of special interest gives the 
records of a musical guild in Venice, extending 
over a period of about two hundred years. At 
the beginning arc two very beautiful miniatures 
of the Florentine school, dating from about the 
ye»r 1400 a.d. 

‘ ■ Some other important additions have been 
made by purchase to the collections of illumin¬ 
ated MSS. and books printed on vellum. Among 
the most notable are the following: A Franco- 
Flemish M3. Book of Hours of about 1450, with 
fine miniatures, which are especially remarkable 
for the extraordinary brilliance of their colouring 
and perfect state of preservation. The border of 
every page is decorated with the ivy-leaf orna¬ 
ment. Another Book of Hours, of unusually fine 
style, contains a number of small miniatures, 
which are very good examples of North Italian 
art during the fifteenth century. The cost of 
this beautiful little MS. was partly defrayed by 
the generosity of a member of the Senate, who 
does not wish his name to he given. We may 
also mention a very fine copy of a Book of Hours, 
with borders and full-page pictures from blocks 
of soft metal, pointed on vellum for Simon 
Vostre (Paris, 1507); and a magnificent folio 
volume of the Decretals of Uratian with 


illuminated initials, printed on vellum at 
Venice in 1179, a wonderfully sumptuous and 
brilliantly preserved example of the art of 
typography in its most costly form. A fine copy 
of Boethius, on paper, printed by Arend de 
Key sere at Ghent in 1485. is specially noticeable 
from its containing a number of large miniatures 
painted iu spaces reserved for them in the text. 
This beautiful book i< an interesting example of 
the transition from illuminated MSS. to printed 
books, which gradually took place iu the second 
half of the fifteenth century. The University 
Library possesses a copy of Boethius, printed by 
Colard Mansion, which is decorated with a very 
similar set of miniatures. 

“ A considerable number of valuable books on 
mediaeval and modern art have been purchased 
for the Fitzwilliam Library ; and a few important 
additions have been made to supply wants in tbe 
collection of English coins. Among tbe latter the 
most noticeable is a good specimen of the double- 
ryal of Henry VIII.’s first coinage, one of the 
largest and most magnificent gold coins of the 
whole mediaeval period. 

“The Kev. C. H. Middleton-Wake, who has 
previously been a liberal donor, has during the 
past year presented a fine collection of etchings 
from pictures by Franz Hals, executed by W. 
Unger. 

“ Through the death of the Rev. Greville J. 
Chester, the Fitzwilliam Museum has lost a liberal 
benefactor, who, for many years past has done 
much to enlarge the collections, especially in the 
department of classical antiquities." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TEL- BEXI-AMRAN. 

Sheik Said, Upper Egypt: Feb. 19, 1893. 

The statement, now confirmed by several 
witnesses, that the name of the mounds 
marking the site of the city of the heretio 
King Khu-en-Aten is not Tel-el-Amama, but 
Tel-beni-Amran, is one of great interest; as it 
seems to me to afford a faint echo of old 
traditions associated with the city. 

The cuneiform despatches found upon the site 
in 1887, as well as the names occurring in the 
Egyptian inscriptions in tho tombs, clearly 
indicate that the city was largely populated by 
Syrians and other Asiatics, who were attached 
to the suites of Tii and other Asiatic queens of 
Amenophis III., as well as to the person of 
Khu-cn-Aten himself. The names—such as 
Huia, Ruda or Budua, Mahu, and Tutu—are 
certainly not pure Egyptian, and have their 
best equivalents in Asiatic names found in the 
despatches or documents of their age. We 
may well compare such names as Khaia, 
Wnrda-Makhu, all found in the despatches. 
Tutu is an especially interesting name, as it is 
the Babylonian god Tutu. Tutu, the Akkadian 
equivalent of Marduk, was the morning and 
evening star—that is, the Babylonian Mercury 
—and was afterwards identified with Merodach 
as the morning and evening sun. He is called 
in the inscriptions by the title of the “ restorer 
and creator, or generator ( miiallidat ), of the 
gods (stars).” This name becomes of particular 
importance when we remember that it is in the 
tomb of Tutu (in the 8 group) that the 
beautiful hymn to the Sun-god is found. The 
more one examines the remains of the city of 
Khu-en-Aten—the construction of the tombs, 
the art, the architecture, and sculpture, and the 
names of the officials mentioned—the more 
convincing becomes the evidence of a pre¬ 
ponderating foreign Asiatic influence over all. 

This fact being now shown, I cannot 
help thinking that we have a trace of 
the Asiatic population preserved in the 
modem Arabic name, which certainly means 
the “Mound of the Sons of Amran,” or the 
“Mound of the Syrians.” It must be re¬ 
membered that throughout the despatches 
of Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV. 
the general name for the Syrians from Jhe 



Euphrates to the Mediterranean, south of the 
Hittite oountry round Aleppo, was Amurri— 
the Egyptian Amar, the Hebrew Amoritea. 
In the tomb of Huia, the Amorite is repre¬ 
sented with a pointed beard and with distinct 
Semitic features, in contrast with the fuller 
curled beard of his Assyrian neighbour. It is 
evident from the letters of Azine-Duda aud 
others that the Southern Syrians occupied high 
positions at the heretic court, and that, to the 
Egyptians proper, the oourt, city, and their 
people would be regarded as Asiatics, to whom 
the generic term of Amnrri, or Syrians, would 
be applied—a name which I believe is pre¬ 
served in this modem name of Tel-beni-Amran. 
On the other side of the Nile, and within the 
circuit bounded by Khu-eu-aten’e stelae, is the 
village of A in ram, which also may he of similar 
origin. 

1 am indebted to Mr. Percy Newberry, of the 
Egyptian Archaeological Survey, for calling 
my attention to this name. I am also indebted 
to the same gentleman for the data by means 
of which to dear up partially an interesting 
archaeological problem. Shortly before leaving 
England, Mr. Theodore Bent showed me the 
photographs he had taken of the antiquities 
obtained by him at Zimbaye, iu Maehonaland. 
Among the objects discovered were a number 
of rudely carved figures of hawks, with curious 
rosette-shaped eyes. These were placed ia 
prominent positions over the mines, and 
were evidently intended to represent divine 
guardians of the sites. I was at once reminded 
of the association of the goddess Athor 
and her sacred hawk with the mines in 
Egypt. On the rocks overlooking the mines 
in the Waddy Magharah the hawk of 
Athor is sculptured; and, from the time of 
Senefui onwards, the region of the Mafka, or 
turquoise, was sacred to her. Notice, also, the 
epithet applied to her at Dendera. “ I bestow 
upon thee the mountains, to produce for thee 
stones to be a delight for all to see.” Addi¬ 
tional proof of this association of Athor with 
mines and quarries has been afforded by Mr. 
Newberry’s recent discoveries. A little to the 
north-east of the Northern Tombs of the 
heretic city he has recently found a large lime¬ 
stone quarry excavated far into the rock, with 
massive columns left to support the roof. On 
one of these is cut, in hold characters, the 
cartouche of Tii, the powerful wife of Amenophis 
III. On another column we have the divine 
name of Athor cut very clearly, thns conse¬ 
crating the quarry to her. This last week I 
have visited, in company with Mr. Newberry, 
a still more ancient quarry of fine alabaster 
situated about twenty miles due east of the 
Siout road, slightly south-east of Hadgi- 
Kandul. This quarry was a natural cave, 
afterwards worked as a quarry. The alabaster 
is of a fine quality : not such as was used for 
bu.lding, but for small sculptures, and that 
with brown veins for toilet pots, dishes, and for 
the canopic vases. Over the lintel are several 
cartouches of Teto, of the Vlth Dynasty, and a 
rude portrait of the King, wearing the Uraeui 
serpent. In the interior, of which one aisle 
measures about 80 feet, the other 108 feet, in 
length, there are cartouches, or wall paintings, 
dated in the reigns of Amen-em-hat II. and 
Usertesen III., but none of a later date. Over 
the centre of the lintel of the entrance is 
sculptured a rude hawk, again consecrating the 
mine to Athor. The frequent presence of the 
sacred hawk of the goddess over the mines in 
Egypt, and in districts beyond the Nile Valley, 
and their discovery so manifestly as divine 
guardians over the Mashonaland mines by 
Mr. Bent, would seem to indicate a connexion 
between ancient Egypt and Zimbaye, but 
through what channel it is difficult as yet to 
say. Another point indicating similarity of 
work must also be noted. Mr. Bent was 
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fortunate enough to find an ingot mould in 
tho South African mines; and the shape, with 
indented terminals to hold the cord for the 
carriage by donkeys or slaves, is exactly tho 
shape of the large ingot or package on the back 
of the donkey in the procession of Amu in the 
tomb of Khnumhotep, at Beni Hasan. It 
resembles also the Phoenician tin ingot dredged 
up in Falmouth harbour, and is no doubt the 
form found most portablo by miners in pre¬ 
historic times, and preserved until later ages. 

W. St. Chad Boscawen. 


THE MAHABODHI PAVILIONS. 

Rangoon, Burma: Jan. 29, 1893. 

I wrote to you in October last saying that a 
model of the Mahabodhi existed at Pagan, 
showing the four comer pavilions, which Mr. 
Beglar “restored” to the Mahabodhi itself, 
and for which he and his mentor, General 
Cunningham, were severely taken to task by 
several critics. 

I have since procured a close photograph of 
this important struoture, and find that it is 
extraordinarily like the restoration of Mr. 
Beglar. including the four comer pavilions. 

Mr. Beglar and Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
instead of being sharply rebuked, should, indeed, 
have been praised for their astuteness in 
reproducing, while restoring the ruins, almost 
exactly the original Mahabodhi, or at any 
rate, the Mahabodhi of mediaeval times. 

R. C. Temple. 


JOHN RUSSELL, R.A. 

The Mount, Guildford, Surrey : Feb. 23,1893. 

May I beg a short space in the Academy to 
ask all owners of pictures by John Russell, 
It.A., to kindly communicate with me? I am 
writing the Life of the greatest English 
pastellist from his hitherto unpublished diaries, 
and desire to include in the book a complete 
descriptive list of all his known works. Of 
many I already know, but a largo number are 
missing still. He exhibited 332 at the Royal 
Academy, and many of those I cannot yet hear 
of. Particularly, I wish to find the six fine 
pictures he painted to illustrate Dr. Thornton’s 
Botany, his portraits of Wesley, Whitfield, 
Hervey, Cowper, Romaine, Thornton, Rowland 
Hill, Dr. Jeffreys, Queen Charlotte, Charles 
Simeon, Trotter, Langford, Kirke White, 
Flaxman, Prout, Fuseli, Wilberforce, and 
Constable. May I beg any reader who either 
possesses or knows of any works by Russell, 
whether in pastel or oil, that be will write to me ? 

George C. Williamson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

MESSRS. Lawrie & Co. will open next week, 
at their new galleries in New Bond-street, a 
loan exhibition of pictures of the French (1830), 
early English, and other schools. 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours will, as usual, have two private views 
—on Thursday and Friday next. The exhibi¬ 
tion opens to the public on the following 
Monday. 

TnE spring exhibition of the Liverpool Art 
Club, which is to open this month, will con¬ 
sist entirely of drawings in black and white. 
Drawings will be shown by Vierge, Frank 
Dicksee, Gordon Browne, Fred Barnard, 
Bayard, Caton Woodvillo, Montbard, Barnes, 
J. F. Sullivan, Cynicus, and the staffs of the 
Illustrated London News and Graphic. A 
collection of designs by the late John Leech 
and Charles Keene will also be exhibited. 

Mrs. Tirabd will give a course of three 
lectures to ladies on “The Ancient Egyptian 


Tomb,” at the British Museum, on Fridays, at 
2.30 p.m., commencing on March 10. The 
subjects dealt with will be the making of the 
tomb, the decoration of the tomb, and the 
master of the tomb. Each lecture will be 
illustrated with diagrams, and afterwards by a 
visit to the Egyptian galleries, in order to 
examine the antiquities brought from the 
tombs of the various periods. 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts has been showing, at 
65, St. James’s-street, during the last few days 
of this week, a large-scale model that he has 
had prepared for the Chicago Exhibition, of 
the buildings, &c., of tho Brookfield Stud, 
together with pictures of representative horses. 

A correstondent, who gives the initials of 
H. L. D. E., writes to us from 9, Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, that be is desirous of making a 
catalogue of the miniature pictures of George 
Engleheart, and that he will be obliged to any 
one who can give him information as to where 
any of them may be found. 


THE STAGE. 

Ibsen’s “ THE MASTER-BUILDER.” 

Ibsen’s latest play, “The Master-Builder,” 
has been performed in London this week 
and last, through the initiative, we may 
suppose, of Miss Elisabeth Robins and Mr. 
Herbert Waring, both of whom have been 
seen in previous Ibsen performances. The 
reception of “ The Master-Builder ” in 
England, both as literature and as stage 
work, has been a little baffling, though it is 
not perhaps altogether inexplicable. Those 
who see nothing whatever in Ibsen, and 
those somewhat wiser ones who, while 
admitting his qualities, yet often dislike the 
results of his work, have been very hard 
upon the new piece; and, indeed, more than 
one professed Ihsenite, as we judge, has 
outdone them in hardness. 

I should he very sorry to he asked to 
give a lucid explanation of “ The Master- 
Builder ” ; for while it is without the offence 
of some of the social dramas—while it has 
not a trace of the putridity of “ Ghosts ” or of 
the ultra morbid pessimism of “ Rosmers- 
holm,” it has not the intelligibility of these 
much-discussed exhibitions of the repulsive. 
The Ihsenite, if he be purely prosaic, will 
agree unquestionably with the Philistine in 
condemning “ The Master-Builder.” “ The 
Master-Builder” is not for him. It is too 
poetic ; it is a poem where it seems to fail, 
and a poem where it succeeds. In page 
after page “ The Master-Builder ” is extra¬ 
ordinarily suggestive; you want to get to 
the bottom of it, hut you cannot do so. 
Each advocate of Ibson, who is at the same 
time an advocate of the new play, has his 
own theory about it; hut no theory, not 
even the most elaborate and the most ex¬ 
planatory, has covered the whole ground. 
Tho piece at the present moment we shall 
not further discuss, except to say that, while 
it contains many and mauy a passage that 
drags hopelessly on tho stage, it contains 
also bits of conversation that vibrate, that 
are absolutely alive, that live as vigorously 
as the most wonderful pieces in the dialogue 
of Diana of the Cross-tcays. It contains, 
too, evidence of keen observation of ordinary 
human life and human nature. Again—for 
this «vo cannot resist adding—there are 
passages in it which take high rank us 


literature, even in the English translation. 
The translation of the whole piece, indeed, 
is far better than any translation of Ibsen 
we have hitherto met with: Mr. Gosse and 
Mr. Archer have collaborated with the most 
excellent of results. 

The performance of the piece has been 
praised, let us frankly say, to our surprise, 
much more than the piece itself. To our 
minds, clever and careful as the perform¬ 
ance has been, it has left much to be desired. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins may be in love with 
the part of Hilda—may have approached 
it with enthusiasm—she is too clever a 
woman to even come near to a failure in it; 
but, in its essence, the part of Hilda is not 
for her. Hilda, to be excusable, to be 
permissible, to he acceptable at all, is hound 
to be poetic. Of the several characters in 
what is altogether a poem, hers is the 
character which is most of all the creation 
of the poet. She is not of the earth : she 
is the creature of the air and of dreams. 
I imagine one English actress at her best 
understanding and interpreting this char¬ 
acter of Hilda; I imagine other English 
actresses, younger and less famous, yet 
showing themselves capable of appreciating 
the spirit of this part. Hilda is the breath 
of the wind; the Hilda of Miss Robins is 
far too realistic, too material, too bouncing, 
too dominating; and, to come to matters of 
detail, in many of the long dialogues a 
certain monotony of delivery is apparent, to 
the detriment of tho effect. Mr. Herbert 
Waring, earnest and painstaking and ener¬ 
getic as Miss Robins herself, is yet no more 
to me an ideal Solness than Miss Robins 
with all her ability is an ideal Hilda. His 
method and his personality—valuable in 
many places—are not, so far as I can see, 
suited to a part so subtly suggestive. He 
wants greater subtlety of facial expres¬ 
sion, more refinements in the gradations of 
the voice. Half of tho talk of Solness is 
about his deepest and most intimate troubles 
•—people do not talk of their intimate 
troubles with the large gestures of melo¬ 
drama. The wholesome presence of Miss 
Marie Linden makes one almost forget that 
Kaia Fosli has an almost hysterical admira¬ 
tion for the Master-Builder. Here again 
the personality is not precisely suited to tho 
part, but the part becomes more acceptable 
by reason of the personality. With the 
refined and remarkable performance of Miss 
Louise Moody as Mrs. Solness, I have only to 
find one fault of detail: in the earlier scenes, 
by an alacrity and quickness of movement 
out of keeping with the temperament and 
condition of the woman meant to he depicted, 
she makes her one mistake. As the play 
proceeds nothing can surpass the quiet 
veracity of her manner, the unobtrusivo 
force which she bestows on tho half-hidden 
pathos of the character. Mr. John Beau¬ 
champ, Mr. Foss, and Mr. rhilip Cunningham 
lend useful aid in the smaller parts; Mr. 
Foss being a sufficiently picturesque and 
decayed Knut Brovik, and Mr. Philip 
Cunningham a spirited and capable Ragnar 
—and Ragnar, let it be remembered, repre¬ 
sents the younger generation : that younger 
generation that comes knocking at the door 
of the middle-aged Mr. Solness. 

FliEDEllUlv WtUMORE. 
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STAGE NOTES. 

We can. as it happens, devote but a few lines 
to tbe chronicle of that which is deserving of 
really careful comment—the extremely finished 
and interesting reading of “Love's Labour’s 
Lost,” which, under the direction of Mr. 
'William Poel, the Shakspere Beading Society 
gave last week. As no one who appeared on 
the occasion was unworthy of the confidence 
placed in him by the director, it is for the most 
part unnecessary to single out particular per¬ 
sons for praise. Messrs. Bradley, Blagrove, 
and Hodges were, it may be, especially good 
as the J Eing, as Biron, and as Arrnado, the fan¬ 
tastical Spaniard; but then Mr. Arthur Dillon 
was very funny as Costard, the clown, Mr. 
Taylor excellent asHolofemes, and Mr. Kenyon 
Bright as Dull, the Constable. Coming to the 
ladies. Miss Rudd, Miss Snow, Miss Dobie, and 
Miss Ellen Brown were all worthy of praise. 
The teaching had been good, and they had been 
intelligent pupils. Miss Montgomery sang the 
Cuckoo song with the style now getting to be 
recognised and admired. But the thing moet 
to be remembered is a performance of Rosaline, 
by Miss Hall Caine, so full of graceful gesture, 
sensibility, and happy humour that one had to 
ask oneself why a lady who is capable of such 
refined and poetic work as this is not habitually 
doing it on the boards of one of the best play¬ 
houses in London. 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
lx is now within a week of ten years since 
Dvorak’s “ Stabat Mater ” was produced, under 
Mr. Barnby’s direction, at one of the concerts of 
the London Musical Society, and excited just 
enthusiasm. Since then, many other works of 
that composer have been heard, but with 
varying success. The cleverness and romantic 
colouring of “The Spectre’s Bride” gained for it 
instant recognition, while the Oratorio of “ St. 
Ludmila,” with its preposterous libretto and 
unequal music, interfered for a time with the 
reputation of Dvorak in this country. The failure 
of “ St. Ludmila” was, however, an honourable 
one ; for the composer had not only to contend 
against an unsatisfactory book, but also against 
tho fetters of the Oratorio form as established by 
Handel, and strengthened by Mendelssohn. In 
the department of chamber mude Dvorak has 
displayed gifts of a high order, and his Quartet 
in E flat for strings and Quintet for piano 
and strings are already established favourites. 
Next to Brahms, Dvorak is undoubtedly the 
most prominent of the composers who seek to 
preserve the traditions of the past, and who, 
nevertheless, are largely in sympathy with tho 
spirit of their day. These remarks have been 
suggested by the performance of Dvorak’s 
fourth Symphony in G (Op. 88) on Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace, and by the production 
of his pianoforte Quartet in E flat (Op. 87) on 
Monday at the Popular Concert. The 
Symphony was first heard in London at a 
Philharmonic Concert in the spring of 1890, 
under the personal direction of the composer. 
Among modem works in thatjtarticular branch 
of art, it holds, and will continue to hold, a 
high position. There is something so 
irresistibly fresh about the music. The “ Volk” 
element prevails throughout, appearing in its 
lightest form in the two last movements; in 
tho Finale, indeed, Dvorak outvies Haydn in 
rustic humour. But tbe music has more than 
freshness or charm. The thematic material is 
worked up in a masterly manner, while the 
orchestration adds wonderfully to tho general 
effect. This Symphony is a work which one can 
thoroughly enjoy, and the very lightness and 
naturalness of the music almost prevent one 
from recognising its full merits. As compared 
with the apparently more ambitious effoits of 


Schumann or Brahms, not to speak of the 
great masters, it ought, perhaps, to take lower 
rank. Would it not, however, be much fairer 
to institute no comparison 'i For is it not a 
question of kind rather than of degree P The 
excellent performance of the Symphony under 
Mr. Manns’s direction certainly deserves record; 
also the very favourable debut, in spite of 
nervousness, of a violinist, Miss Mary Garew, 
in Max Bruch’s first Concerto. The Quartet in 
E flat, played at St. James’s Hall on the 
following Monday, bears a late opus number, 
yet it is not, we imagine, one of Dvorak’s recent 
works. The opening movement, Allegro con 
fuoco, has both breadth and energy ; it is, 
moreover, full of rhythmical life, intensified by 
clever workmanship and striking modulations. 
The slow movement is remarkable for cfaann 
and tenderness; one of the themes recalls in a 
striking manner a passage in tbe great 
“ Leonore ” Overture. The third section of 
the work, a dainty Scherzo, is too long, and 
the Trio far too reminiscent of Schubert. The 
Finale is weak—both in thematic material and 
in treatment—and also long. 

The programme of this concert further in¬ 
cluded Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp Minor, 
of which a most earnest rendering was given by 
MM. Joachim, Rios, Straus, and Fiatti. Mr. 
A. Chappell seems fo regard the last Quartets 
of Beethoven as musical treasures only, to be 
exhibited on rare occasions. Why should they 
not be heard oftener? The question has not 
yet been fully discussed, as to whether they 
represent an advance on the Itasoumofsky and 
F Minor Quartets, or whether they were a 
last unsuccessful struggle of a groat genius to 
extend the domain of instrumental music. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick played Bach’s Suite Anglaise 
in A Minor, and deserves immense praise, both 
for his choice of work and for his clear and 
intelligent interpretation of it. A reformation 
in the selection of pianoforte solos has long 


been needed at theso concerts, and Bach's 
music, in especial, has been neglected, or pre¬ 
sented only in transcriptions. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A scholarship has been founded by subscrip¬ 
tion, at tbe Royal Academy of Music, in 
memory of Prosper Sainton, who was professor 
of the violin at that, institution from 1813 to 
1890. The value of the scholarship will be 
about £31 for the first year, and about £24 for 
tbe two following years. The first competition 
will be held on March 30. 
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LITERATURE. 

In the Key of Blue and other Prose Essays. 

By John Addington Symonds. (Elkin 

Mathews & John Lane.) 

M. Anatole France tells us in one of his 
charming “ contes de lettres,” as he prettily 
describes his Causeries, that, having just 
finished an eager perusal of one of M. Paul 
Bourget’s novels, he immediately turns to 
his Imitation of Christ, and reads “ it la page 
ou elle s’ouvre toute seule,” as a kind of 
corrective, or, at any rate, contrast; and he 
paradoxically heads the resultant Causerie 
with the saintly verses. Thomas a Kempis, 
Paul Bourget, and all between! That 
might be no bad definition of culture, and 
certainly it is typical of the catholicity 
which is M. France’s great charm. What¬ 
ever his subject may be, he is always able 
to put himself at the sympathetic point of 
view. Just the same charm characterises, 
in even fuller measure, the writings of 
Mr. John Addington Symonds. There is 
no corner of history on which the human 
spirit has left its impress that is not 
eloquent to him, and to which he is without 
some answering sympathy. His is the 
insatiable curiosity to experience the best 
that has been thought and done in the 
world, but the artist’s rather than the mere 
scholar’s: the passionate inquisitiveness of 
the Ilenaissance, when the mere acquisition 
of learning was tinged with romance. And, 
consequently, whatever subject he writes 
upon, we feel a confidence that he treats it 
with a full knowledge of all its relations, 
its antecedents, and all its various condi¬ 
tions. Culture has done its perfect work, 
and endowed him with its greatest gift— 
the sense of proportion. There are some 
for whom the sense of proportion means 
merely the sense of the littleness of mortal 
concerns. 

“ To leam that man 

Is small, and not forget that man is great,” 

as a recent poet (Mr. Arthur Benson) finely 
puts it, is perhaps not given to many : 
what one might term a sense of graduated 
proportion, which not only measures one’s 
particular interests against the fixed stars, 
but also puts them m proper relation to 
each other. The best paper in a book of 
many interests is one which deals with this 
very property of culture: 

“A man of moderate ability, who cannot see 
beyond the world of beetles, beyond the painter’s 
studio, beyond the church or chapel, beyond 
the concert room, beyond the grammar of an 
extinct language, or some one period of history, 
is apt to be intolerable. Culture teaches him 
his modest place in the whole scheme. Culture 
is, therefore, absolutely essential to the mental 


well-being of persons confined by their craft 
or profession to a narrow range of intellectual 
interests.” 

This is well put; and one or two of the 
examples strike one as particularly piquant. 
Who does not know of one or two university 
professors -who are learned indeed in their 
“grammar of an extinct language” or in 
“ some one period of history ? ” How 
would they stare if we were to tell 
them that they lacked the very primary 
element of culture! Yet the world will 
probably go on confounding Middle-English 
with culture for no little time to come. 
That a man can be cultured and yet know 
no language but his own needs culture to 
understand. The superstition of learning 
is the longest a-dying of all. 

“ The world's an orange—thou hast suck’d its 
juice; 

But wherefore all this pomp and pride and 
puffing ? 

Somehow a goose is none the less a goose 

Though moon and- s‘ars be minced to yield it 
stuffing.” 

I must quote two or three more passages 
from this wise essay. In answering the 
question—How are we to achieve culture ? 
Mr. Symonds well says that 

“ in the case of rare and specially gifted 
natures there is no need to ask this question. 
They attain culture, and more than it can give, 
by an act of instinct. They leap to their work 
impulsively, discover it inevitably. In dealing 
with culture, then, we have to regard the needs 
of talent rather than the necessities of genius : 
intellectual faculties of good quality, rather 
than minds of an exceptional, unique dis¬ 
tinction.” 

And in speaking of genius, Mr. Symonds 
evidently does not refer to merely creative 
genius, but also to the genius for character. 
Who does not know of many among his 
friends possessed of such undemonstrative 
genius, men and women whose names 
fame may never consecrate or vulgarise, but 
who, for the circle in which they move, are 
a radiating centre of sweet and noble in¬ 
fluence ? 

“ Culture,” says Mr. Symonds again, 
“makes a man to be something; it does not 
teach him to create anything. It has no power 
to stand in the place of Nature, and to endow 
a human being with new faculties. It prepares 
him to exert his innate faculties in a chosen 
line of work, with a certain spirit of freedom, 
with a certain breadth of understanding.” 

And once more: 

“ I must repeat that culture is not an end in 
itself. It prepares a man for life, for work, for 
action, for the reception and emission of ideas. 
Life itself is larger than literature, than art, 
than science. Life does not exist for them, but 
they for life. This docs not imply that it is 
better to be a man of no culture than a man of 
culture. The man of culture is obviously 
capable of living to more purpose, of getting a 
larger amount out of life, than the man of no 
culturo. He can also judge more fairly in all 
cases of comparative criticism. Still, I am 
unable to perceive that the refinements of the 
intellect on any line of its development involve 
an ennobling or a strengthening of the human 
being. Given individuals of equal calibre, as 
many wise men may be found among the 
artisans and peasants as among reputed savants, i 
Household proverbs are not unfrequently a I 
safer guide to conduct than the aphorisms of , 
professors. . . . The life of no great nation 


lies either in humanism or in science. The arts 
and literature of Italy in the sixteenth century 
did not make her powerful or virtuous. The 
so-called progress to which she is now sacrificing 
the monuments of her past, a progress domin¬ 
ated by scientific notions, has substituted 
ugliness and vulgarity for beauty and distinc¬ 
tion, without adding an iota to her strength or 
general intelligence. We ought not to despise 
culture. The object of this article is to demon¬ 
strate its value. But the nearer a man has come 
to possessing it, the less will he over-estimate 
acquirements or accumulations of knowledge, 
the more importance will he attach to 
character, to personality, to energy, to inde¬ 
pendence.” 

How good it is to hear a man who is one 
of the supreme types of culture saying these 
things, striking a blow at that arrogant 
supremacy of intellect — “ intellect,” too, 
which is frequently but the wrong label for 
merely phonographic memory—vindicating 
the simpler, and therefore deeper, wisdom 
of “simple, natural persons.” As the 
meek inherit the earth, so do the simple 
inherit the mysteries. The “ foolish wise 
man ” misses them in a cloud of formulae, 
which are, after all, but so many names for 
all the matters of which he is ignorant. 
Yet it needs a learned man to fight this 
battle against learning, for with him can be 
no suspicion of sour grapes. 

The paper next in suggestiveness is 
a masterly review of M. Zola’s La 
Bite Humaine, containing a theory of 
idealism in literature which I have 
noticed several smart people eagerly 
appropriating, and which is indeed very 
ingenious and plausible. “It is one of the 
maximises plaisanteries of the epoch,” says 
Mr. Symonds, “to call M. Zola a realist. 
Actually, he is an idealist of the purest 
water.” Why ? Because while all his details 
are studied from the life, the synthesis 
which he makes of them is incompatible 
with experience. This certainly proves that 
M. Zola is not a realist in the most inclusive 
meaning of the term; but to disprove him 
a realist does not necessarily prove him an 
idealist. I will let Mr. Symonds speak for 
himself: 

“ Zola’s realism consists, then, in his careful 
attention to details, in tho naturalness of his 
connecting motives, and his frank acceptance 
of all things human which present themselves 
to his observing brain. The idoalism which I 
have been insisting on, which justifies us in 
calling La Bite Humaine a poem, has to be 
sought in the method whereby these separate 
parcels of the plot are woven together, and 
also in the dominating conception contained in 
the title which gives unity to the whole work. 
We are not in the real region of reality, but in 
the region of the constructive imagination from 
the first to the last line of the novel. If that 
be not the essence of idealism—this working of 
the artist’s brain not in but on the subject- 
matter of the external world and human nature 
—I do not know what meaning to give to the 
term.” 

But does the mere working of the con¬ 
structive imagination among a mass of 
materials, irrespective of the end to which 
it works, constitute idealism ? I am aware 
that such is not the original meaning of the 
word ; but the sense in which men have long 
agreed to use the verb “ idealise,” ana 
such general sense must be regarded if our 
vocabulary is to (be of any service to us, is 
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—to make more beautiful than reality, 
to touch to finer issues. M. Zola makes 
life even more ugly than reality. Have 
we not here an antithesis rather than 
a correspondence? It is true that both 
ends are attained by the same selec¬ 
tive exercise of the imagination. But 
then what different ends! For the oommon 
process by which the ends are reached it 
would be well to have a word in common— 
but surely that word is not idealism. For 
the end reached by M. Zola it would be 
useful to have a word. One might, perhaps, 
term it “ inverted ” idealism, but one must, 
at the same time, describe vice as inverted 
virtue. The Black Venus is the muse such 
inverted idealists serve, a goddess fascina¬ 
ting in abnormal moods and for a few 
people. 

Beauty is doubtless in a large measure a 
relative quality, but there are, all the same, 
certain axioms arrived at by the general 
feeling of mankind, to disregard which 
must mean endless confusion: one is that 
the Venus of Milo is beautiful, the other 
that the Black Venus is ugly. One does 
not forget that the Heraclitean principle of 
eternal change is constantly transforming 
our conceptions, and that words and the 
things they stand for are all constantly 
changing together; but we cannot afford to 
dwell on that principle too minutely—else 
description or definition becomes impossible. 
We have, or we seem to have, certain pauses 
in the flux, where we can stand and say 
“ that is ” and “that is not.” It seems so, 
at any rate; and unless we accept the fiction, 
life and literature are alike impossible. 
What we regard as beauty to-day may be 
ugliness a hundred years hence—but what 
is to become of us if beauty and ugliness 
are to be regarded as synonymous terms ? 
We know that the matrimonial sentiment is 
a matter of geography; but to keep a harom 
in England is to imperil domestic unity, for 
all that. 

In the essay which gives the title to the 
volume, Mr. Symonds draws attention to the 
limitation of language in regard to colour: 

“ It is easy,” he says, “ to talk of green, blue, 
yellow, red. But when we seek to distinguish 
the tints of these hues, and to accentuate the 
special timbre of each, we are practically left to 
suggestions founded upon metaphors and 
analogy. We select some object in nature—a 
gem, a flower, an aspect of the sky or sea— 
which possesses the particular quality we wish 
to indicate. We talk of grass-green, apple- 
green, olive-green, emerald-green, sage-green, 
jade-green; of sapphire, forget-me-not, tur¬ 
quoise, gentian, ultramarine, sky-blue; of 
topaz, gold, orange, citron; of rose and cherry, 
ruby and almandine, blood and flame. Or else 
we use the names of substances from which the 
pigments are compounded : as yellow-ochre, 
burnt-sienna, cadmium, lamp-black, verdigris, 
vermilion, madder, cinnabar. To indicate very 
subtle gradations, the jargon of commerce 
supplies us liberally with terms like mauve, 
magenta, eau-de-Nile, peacock, merdad’oca, 
Prussian-blue, crushed strawberry. Venetian- 
red, gris-de-perle, and so forth to infinity. It 
is obvious that for purely literary purposes 
these designations have a very unequal value. 
Some of them are inadmissible in serious com¬ 
position. The most precise often fail by inter¬ 
preting what is absent from the reader’s mental 
eye through what is unknown to his intelligence. 
Not everybody is familiar with jade, cadmium 


almandine, Nile-water. What the writer wants 
would be a variety of broad terms to express the 
species (tints) of each genus (hue).” 

This paucity of terms, however, is not, 

Mr. Symonds remarks, wholly against the 
artist. “ It forces him to exercise both 
fancy and imagination in the effort" to bring 
some special tint before the mental vision 
of the reader.” In fact, it provides for him, 
like the necessities of rhyme, an artistic 
gymnastic. Mr. Symonds makes no attempt 
to increase our colour vocabulary; but, 
accepting the conditions, he essays, in the 
spirit of a literary gymnast, to show what 
may be done even with so restricted means. 
The result is a series of mere studies of the 
“colouring” of a gondolier, whose blue 
blouse in its environment of gloom struck 
Mr. Symonds one evening in Venice. Here 
is the first study : 

“ A symphony of black and blue— 

Venice asleep, vast night, and you, 

The skies were blurred with vapours dank: 

The long canal stretched inky-blank, 

With lights on heaving water shed 
From lamps that trembled overhead. 

Pitch-dark ! you were the one thing blue ; 

Four tints of pure celestial hue : 

The larkspur bloiue by tone3 degraded 
Through silken sash of sapphire faded, 

The faintly floating violet tie, 

The hose of lapis-lazuli: 

How blue you wero amid that black. 

Lighting the wave, the ebon wrack ! 

The ivory pallor of your face 
Gleamed from those glowing azures back 
Against the golden gaslight; grapes 
Of dusky curls your brows embrace, 

And round you all the vast night gapes.” 

Mr. Symonds makes several studies of 
Augusto in various environments. Though 
ingenious, one cannot profess that they are 
inspiring; but perhaps they would appeal 
to one more if Augusto were anything but 
a man. Humanity resents his being made 
a mere “ clothes-horse ” of. So complete 
an isolation of the colour-sense strikes one 
as unnatural, though, after all, it is no more 
unnatural than the isolation of the sense of 
form in drawing from the life: but even 
so, form means more, includes more, than 
colour, nor have we yet quite got over our 
feeling that there is indignity towards the 
human creature in the life-class. Mr. 
Symonds evidently feels this as he doses:— 

“ Come back, my muse, come back to him 
Who warmed the cold hue, bright or dim. 
Those ivory brows, those lustrous eyes. 

Those grape-like curls, those brief replies ; 
These are thy themes—the man, the life— 

Not tints in symphony at strife.” 

The essay has a secondary interest as 
being an intermezzo in prose and verse, an 
interest it shares with “ Clifton and a Lad’s 
Love,” an idyll of friendship : but neither 
appear to me to indicate the possibilities of 
the intermezzo form—the verse in each case 
being merely set amid the prose, and not 
blossoming out of it, by irresistible impulse, 
as one talking suddenly breaks out in song. 
In passing, one may refer to a curious form 
of prose and verse intermezzo, recently 
given us by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt in his 
translation of a part of the great Arabian 
epic of Abu Zeyd — “ The Stealing of 
the Mare.” In that epic, the narrator, first 
of all, sketches out an episode, at a fair 
length, in prose, and proceeds to retell the 
whole, with constant amplification, in verse; 
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like a painter first making his study, and 
then painting his complete picture. 

The remaining contents include essays on 
“The Dantesque and Platonic Ideals of 
Love,” which will be read with curiosity by 
those recently interested by Mr. Symonds’ 
views on the same theme in his Michel¬ 
angelo ; an especially welcome and gener¬ 
ously appreciative paper on a poet un¬ 
justly inglorious, Edward Cracraft Lefroy ; 

“ Mediaeval Norman Songs,” dealing with 
the Yaux de Vire; “ Notes of a Somerset¬ 
shire Home,” Sutton Court, the home of 
the Stracheys; and three admirable papers 
on Elizabethan dramatic and lyric poetry— 

“ Some Notes on Fletcher’s Valentinian,” 

“ The Lyricism of the Bomantic Drama,” 
“Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books." 
The second paper, insisting on the essentially 
lyrical character of much of the so-called 
dramatic writing of the Elizabethans, is 
especially suggestive. Of “Borneo and 
Juliet,” Mr. Symonds says:— 

“ The whole play is a chant d'amour —an 
exhalation of human love, in poetry assuming 
the dramatic mantle. AH the incidents of 
action fall away and sink into their place before 
the simple fact that Borneo loves Juliet, and 
Juliet loves Borneo. This play is the lyric cry 
converted into drama.” 

Eeferring to Dryden, in the same paper, 
Mr. Symonds makes a discovery which will 
be of much interest to students of literary 
origins, no less than the original model of 
Mr. Swinburne’s haunting “ Garden of 
Proserpine ” stanza. Mr. Symonds quotes 
the following verse from “ The Spanish 
Friar”: 

“ Farewell, ungrateful traitor, 

Farewell, my perjured swain ! 

Let never injured creature 
Believe a man again. 

The pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing: 

But ’tis too short a blessing 
And love too long a pain.” 

Mr. Symonds tells us in his preface that 
he has endeavoured to make the present 
collection of essays representative of the 
different kinds of work in which he has 
been engaged. This makes the volume 
somewhat multifarious in character; but 
what a diversity of interests, and all so 
richly assimilated! 

Bichard Le Gallienne. 


The Tragedy of the Caesars : a Study of the 
Characters of the Caesars of the Julian 
and Claudian Houses. By S. Baring- 
Gould. In 2 vols. (Methuen.) 

Our best thanks are due to Mr. Baring- 
Gould for having brought together in these 
two handsome volumes such a collection of 
images of the Caesars. He has ransacked 
the sculpture galleries and cabinets of 
Europe for likenesses of the emperors and 
empresses, and puts them before ns in 
excellent engravings. So good are many of 
these that we should like to see them on 
better paper. The British Museum Caesar, 
the young Octavius of the same collection, 
the elder Agrippina in the Museo Chiara- 
monti, the Uffizi Gaius, as here reproduced, 
are worthy of all praise. Mr. Banng-Gould 
has some very judicious introductory re- 
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marks on the uncertainty of our attributions 
of ancient statues or busts to particular men 
or women, and is duly sceptical as to some 
current names. Yet he does not seem to 
share our doubt whether the bust in the 
Capitoline Museum (depicted here in vol. 2, 
p. 205) can really be a Nero. It is hardly 
possible that it should represent the same 
man as the bust in the Louvre and the 
basalt bust at Florence. But this is only 
one example of the uncertainty attaching to 
people’s judgments on faces and heads. 
We all know how we differ in judging by 
the face and expression the character of a 
new person introduced to us; and Mr. 
Baring-Gould, quoting the appreciation of 
the marbles by various practical artists, 
liberally gives us further examples of diver¬ 
gence. We fancy most people will agree 
with us that the likenesses here got together 
are singularly unlike modern Italian types of 
face, and far more like the English faces of 
the upper and upper-middle classes. This is 
true of the women, but it is most true of 
the men. The public schools and universi¬ 
ties have these imperial faces by the dozen. 
Germanicus rowed in his college eight, and 
the Emperor Gaius took a third-class in 
Greats last summer. But the interpreta¬ 
tion of the faces is another matter. 

If we cannot, then, go the whole way 
with Mr. Baring-Gould, when he ventures 
to rewrite a good deal of biography and 
some history by the help of the sculpture, 
what are we to say of his second master- 
key—the suggestion of madness in the 
imperial house’ Of course, Augustus was 
not mad, though he had a far narrower 
mind (and a much lower skull) than the 
great dictator. Of course, Tiberius was not 
mad: if anything, he was too sane for his 
generation. But Agrippa Postumus (Mr. 
Baring-Gould thinks) had a vein of in¬ 
sanity ; the elder Agrippina had a dis¬ 
ordered mind; her second son, Drusus, 
went actually mad. Her other son, Gaius, 
was “a crazy young tiger,” and out of his 
bust in the Capitoline Museum there looks 
forth in truth— 

“ The ghost of Caesar, maniac and god.” 

Britannicus was subject to epileptic fits 
—in fact, he died in one. But no wonder : 
his mother was of unsound constitution, 
and as to his father’s mind, the less said 
the better. Nero was a victim to periodic 
mania. This theory is not new: Landor 
surmised that there was madness in the 
Claudian house, and Messalina was studied 
by Meniere from a medical point of view. 
But Mr. Baring-Gould comes back to it 
fortified by the opinion of Dr. Wiedemeister, 
who has studied the cases, or, rather, the 
records of the cases, with a professional eye. 

Now, what evidence is there for this 
interpretation of the facts or stories ? It 
seems to be of two kinds. We are generally 
suspicious of a key which unlocks too many 
doors; but the suggestion of madness is 
one that gains plausibility by the number 
of persons within one family to whom it 
can be applied. About the Claudian house, 
and about some of those who married into 
it, we have hints of tainted constitutions; 
and about many of its members it either is 
said that they were turbidm animi, or it may 
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be plausibly suggested that people who did 
such things as they are said to have done 
must have been very mad indeed. Then, 
in the second place, some of the particular 
forms or times of outburst of violence on 
the part of the person under examination 
coincide closely with what has been observed 
in modern living patients. The elder 
Agrippina resolved to kill herself at the 
age of forty-six, the “period of life when, 
in women, latent insanity is certain to break 
out.” The recorded ups. and downs of 
Nero’s temper coincide (three times) with 
the madman’s cycle of melancholy, raving 
madness, and melancholy again ; and a phase 
not uncommon among madmen is that of 
“ actually believing themselves to have 
changed their sex.” 

It is not impossible that the suggestion 
of insanity may, in some of the cases before 
us, be finally changed into certainty by the 
progress of mental science discovering that 
some little unthought-of physical trait of 
Gaius or of Nero must have a pathological 
meaning attached to it. But in the mean¬ 
time we cannot think that the case is proved 
against the Claudii, or very probable for 
anyone but Gaius. Of course, given one 
madman in a family, we may almost infer 
others; but there is not evidence enough to 
point to them, and until more evidence 
arises madness is but a possibility in the 
matter, and different minds will take the 
suggestion differently. Some will repudiate 
it altogether. Some will accept it in part, 
but differ as to its application. 

In the case of Tiberius, Mr. Baring- 
Gould sees no trace of madness. Dis¬ 
believing the character of the man as given 
us by Suetonius and Tacitus, he looks at 
the statues and finds them give a very 
different impression: 

“The delicacy, the feminine beauty of the 
features, the broad brow, the nervous mouth, 
and sensitive, weak chin, the large sad eyes, 
become familiar to every student in these 
galleries. . . . Either the sculptors had com¬ 
bined to falsify his face, or the historians had 
misinterpreted his nature.” 

We are afraid that, if the choice lay only 
between the features and the historians, 
we should have to follow the historians. 
Tiberius has in any case no business with a 
weak chin. If he really was the familiar 
demon of Capreae, he would require plenty 
of chin ; or if, as Mr. Baring-Gould rather 
thinks, he was a lonely, ill-judged man, 
defending himself against the world in his 
solitary uprightness, his chin should be a 
strong one. But really we can appeal to 
the historians against themselves. We can 
read between their lines, seize on the un¬ 
willing testimony which they let slip here 
and there, and interpret their stories in 
more generous ways. A hint of Dr. 
Mommsen’s makes us suppose that he has 
done this, and wish for the missing volume 
of the Romische Geschichte in which his cor¬ 
rected portrait of Tiberius shall appear. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has done it too, though 
not quite completely; and we feel on firmer 
ground here than at other times. None of 
his illustrations, it should be said, bear out 
Pliny’s description of Tiberius as tristissimus 
hominum. Yet Tiberius had everything to i 
make him so. No one has pointed this out j 


with greater tact and insight than Mr, 
Baring-Gould. 

Franklin T. Richards. 


Studies in Corsica : Sylvan and Social. By 

John Warren Barry. (Sampson Low.) 
Mr. Barry’s book is unpretentious in 
character, well written, and of varied in¬ 
terest. A series of graphic pictures of his 
journey to Corsica is followed by a sketch 
of the history of the island, its dialect and 
social life. To these succeed an excursus 
on the bush of the Mediterranean region 
in general and of Corsica in particular, and 
detailed notes on the insular Fauna, in¬ 
cluding birds, bandits, and game. 

The book had its origin in Mr. Barry’s 
desire to add to his knowledge of forestry by 
firsthand examination of European wood¬ 
lands. What are the differential characters 
of forest trees, in growth and appearance ? 
Under what conditions do they flourish? 
What laws limit their range ? What is the 
comparative extent of the European wood¬ 
lands? How far are the forests natural? 
How and in what degree have they been 
artificially modified ? Such are the questions 
which specially appeal to the author and 
give the cachet of originality to his book. 

Great Britain is, of course, no place for a 
student of “ the forest primevalfor, of 
such woodland as we have, the greater part 
is more or less artificial. Most of our trees, 
in fact, are of foreign extraction, as, for 
instance, the larch, the spruce, the chestnut, 
the horse-chestnut, the common elm, and 
the poplar. Mr. Barry will have it that 
this is true of the lime and also of the 
beech, as to which last, Julius Caesar’s 
evidence notwithstanding, there is room for 
doubt. At any rate, both lime and beech 
were firmly established in Saxon times. The 
new conifers, too, have greatly changed 
the appearance of our woods; and, of 
course, the American and Himalayan 
pines, the Douglas, Nordmann, and 
Noble firs, are introductions within the 
memory of people now living. But 
however great may be our arboreal 
obligations to the foreigner, however 
numerous and successful our importa¬ 
tions, England remains a bare country. 
Of course, it does not seem so to the eye of 
the passing traveller, who usually thinks of 
it as beautifully wooded. But the illusion 
is due to the hedgerows which cover its 
nakedness so skilfully. 

“ More wooded than most in point of appear¬ 
ance, it is found to stand among European 
States as the least wooded of all in point 
of fact. In proportion to the total extent of 
their surface, even Belgium, Denmark, and 
fenny Holland have each more wood than our 
park-like island. Southern countries, such as 
Italy and Greece, generally reckoned as desti¬ 
tute of timber, have three or four times more 
than has England. Franco, again, has five times 
as much, having 17 per cent, of her entire 
surface covered with woods of varied descrip¬ 
tions. Certain States of the German Empire 
have 30 per cent, of their area in woods; and, 
while Sweden and Russia have more than 
10 per cent., Great Britain has loss than 4. 

Corsica, ontheother hand, is richly wooded; 
and its woods are not spoiled for the student, 

[ like those of England, by extraneous inser- 
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tions, or like those of France and Germany, 
by too elaborate management. The author, 
who had already studied his question in the 
North, in the Highlands and Norway, was 
further drawn to Corsica as being an 
essentially Southern forest region, and of 
such regions the most accessible, the least 
malarious, and the safest. Mr. Barry finds 
the distinctive feature of Corsica in what he 
terms its bush. This he describes as con¬ 
sisting of three zones—moorland, shrubbery, 
and ilex forest; but he considers the moor¬ 
land only a suppressed shrubbery, and the 
shrubbery an inchoate forest. Nothing but 
the war of extermination waged against 
the lower members of the series prevents 
their arriving at the highest dignity. The 
first and greatest enemy is fire, partly the 
result of accident, and partly the work of the 
husbandman, who desires to make a way 
for the ploughshare, or of the shepherd, 
who would improve the feeding for his flock. 
Then, the larger shrubs are constantly being 
levelled by the axe, either for firewood, or 
by the charcoal burner; charcoal being one 
of the leading Corsican exports. How far 
this is affecting the pine forests far back in 
the mountains Mr. Barry does not tell us, 
and indeed he is disappointingly silent in 
regard to them. The word by which the 
Corsicans designate the bush is “ maquis ” 
or “maechia,” words which Mr. Barry 
has connected by means of a hazardous 
philology with the classical dumetum , a 
thicket of duinus or thorny bush. 
“ Maquis," he says, “is a corruption of 
macchia,” macchia “ is in turn a corrup¬ 
tion of macula, and macula is only an 
abbreviation of dimacula, which is an 
augmentative of dumi.” If dumacula 
exists, there is no insuperable diffi¬ 
culty in reaching macchia. But does it 
exist ? Mr. Barry seems to imply that it 
does, for he assures us that his derivation is 
“confirmed by many modern authorities.” 
But for this, we should have doubted very 
much whether the word, which certainly is 
not classical, was to be found either in the 
media or the infima Latinitas. 

Generally speaking, Corsican is, as Mr. 
Barry shows, tolerably pure Italian of an 
antique type—not differing, he thinks, more 
from the Florentine of to-day than such 
Italian from the language of Dante. There 
is a difference in the speech of the two shores 
of the island. Among inhabitants of the 
West or French side, known as “the far 
side," older forms prevail, while on “ the 
near ” or Eastern side the language 
approaches ordinary modem Italian. 

“ The Italian who travels in Corsica,” says 
Mr. Barry, “ is delighted to hear almost every¬ 
where around him the obsolete expressions and 
terminations of Dante; while even the English¬ 
man, nnacquainted with the ‘ Comedy,’ is 
surprised at the sound of Latin words which 
he thought had fallen entirely into oblivion, 
such as ‘Nimo’ for ‘Nessuno,’ and ‘Greve’ 
for ‘ Pessnte ’; or with Latinised forms of 
current words, such as ‘Piuva’ for ‘Pioggia,’ 

‘ Ista ’ for ‘ Quests,’ and ‘ Ejo ’ for ‘ Io.’ The 
Corsican, however, is an older Italian than 
that even of the mediaeval poet. It is less 
specialised on tho whole than his, having points 
of contact with the other dialects, particularly 
the so of Calabria and Sicily, and with the 
literary languages of Spain and Portugal. 
Thus, in Corsican the union of the article 1 
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and the preposition does not appear 
to have been ever attained; but the • Del,’ 
‘ Della,’ ‘ Al,’ ‘ Alla,’ of literary Italian are, 
as in the vulgar Latin of the ninth 
century, ‘Dilu,’ ‘ Di la,’ ‘A lu,’ ‘A la.’ In 
Corsica, again, the ‘ e ’ and the ‘o’ have not 
been converted, as in Dante, into diphthongs; 
but (and this is a feature also of Sicilian) 
remain pure as in the original Latin; ‘ Pietra,’ 
‘Died,’ ‘Buono,’ ‘ Luogo,’ being ‘Petra,’ 

‘ Deci,’ ‘ Bono,’ and ‘ Logo ’; so that the great 
Corsican was perfectly justified in writing his 
name Bonaparte instead of Buonaparte.” 

Mr. Barry does not tell us much that is 
new—if there be anything new to tell— 
about the game of the island; but his 
chapter on that “ other sort of game which 
is a denizen of the bush ’’—viz., the bandit, 
is interesting. He does not seem to be a 
particularly interesting animal, being simply 
a vicious or criminal peasant. In England 
the ne’er-do-well of the village is usually a 
drunkard and a poacher. In Corsica tho 
same man is a brigand. Only, ns the 
prevailing form of self-indulgence in Corsica 
is neither drink nor poaching, but murder, 
the Corsican ne’er-do-well is usually a 
murderer. Before the French police came 
on the scene, a murder was looked on as a 
venial mishap that might happen to any¬ 
body, and in a case of vendetta not only 
venial but proper. Even now, if the 
murder is not too outrageous, the murderer 
secures the sympathy of nearly everybody, 
j udges and j urymen included; and he, in fact, 
frequently surrenders on the understanding 
that he is not to get more than two years, 
the courts being, as Mr. Barry puts it, 
“ not only merciful, but very accessible.” 

Reginald Hughes. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The Early Narratives of Genesis. By H. E. 

Ryle, B.D. (Macmillans.) 

Old Testament Theology. By Dr. Hermann 

Schultz. Translated by the Rev. J. A. 

Paterson. In 2 vols. (Edinburgh: 

T. & T. Clark.) 

In his volume on The Canon of the Old 
Testament, Prof. Ryle signified his adhe¬ 
sion to the general system of criticism 
embodied in Prof. Driver’s famous “Intro¬ 
duction.” He has now followed it up by 
another little work of the same description, 
at once popular and learned, in which the 
results of modern criticism as applied to the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis are made 
accessible to the English reader. 

Should the views put forward by Prof. 
Ryle be generally accepted, an enormous 
mass of apologetic and controversial litera¬ 
ture will at once be rendered obsolete. 
The Hebrew narratives of the Creation, the 
Garden of Eden, the Fall, the first fratri¬ 
cide, the loves of the angels, tho longevity 
of the antediluvians, the Deluge, and the 
Tower of Babel are frankly admitted to be 
mythical, irreconcilable with physical 
science, and, what is more fatal, irrecon¬ 
cilable with one another. The Priestly 
or Elohistic annalist, whose account of 
the Creation stands first in our Bible, 
knows nothing about Paradise or the 
origin of evil, or Cain and Abel; while 
as regards the first appearance of man 


on the earth and the details of the Deluge, 
he is implicitly contradicted by the Prophetic 
or lahvistic historian. Nor is this all. The 
Iahvistic narrative is itself of a composite 
character, and embodies fragments of in¬ 
consistent legends. One of these legends 
knows nothing about the Flood, and looks 
on all mankind as descended from Cain. It 
is probably to this or to a kindred source 
that the stories of Noah’s vineyard and of 
the Tower of Babel belong. The popular 
notion which we all imbibed in our child¬ 
hood that the tower was designed as a 
refuge from a future flood is entirely with¬ 
out foundation in the words of Scripture, 
and is even inconsistent with the promise 
that such a catastrophe should not recur. 
A very ingenious critic. Prof. Budde, has 
argued that the story of Cain and Abel is 
not from the same hand as the chapters 
which immediately precede it; our author 
maintains, on the contrary, that they belong 
to the same original narrative, and appeals 
in support of his view to certain resem¬ 
blances of style. But such reasoning is 
invalid, as against Budde’s contention that 
the writer of Genesis iv. 2-1G was con¬ 
sciously imitating and adapting the phrase¬ 
ology of his predecessor. It is admitted 
that no Semitic tradition has been discovered 
at all resembling the story of the first 
murder as it stands. 

Notwithstanding all this more or less 
disintegrating criticism, Prof. Ryle at¬ 
taches a high religious and moral value to 
the myths in Genesis, and even seems to 
think that they bear the stamp of inspira¬ 
tion—at least, in the sense of having been 
adapted to purposes of instruction under 
tho guidance of the Divine Spirit. They 
do, no doubt, differ widely from the 
Babylonian versions of tho same traditions, 
but porhaps not more than can be accounted 
for by the monotheistic and ethical convic¬ 
tions of the Hebrew writers to whom we 
owe their final revision, without the neces¬ 
sity of calling in any supernatural assistance. 
It is significant that these stories, with one 
trifling and late exception, are never quoted 
to point a moral by the prophets of Israel; 
and for us their value in that respect is, if 
possible, still less. If the whole of man¬ 
kind, with the exception of a few indi¬ 
viduals, never were drowned for their 
wickedness, what can be gained by telling 
us, in picturesque language, that, according 
to some non-natural sense, such a fate did 
overtake them ? When accepted as literally 
true, the story of the Fall was open to 
the gravest moral objections; when taken 
figuratively, so far from throwing new light 
on the problem of evil, it needs tho most 
ingenious interpretation to yield a meaning 
reconcilable with the accepted principles of 
morality. According to Prof. Ryle, the 
story of Cain and Abel “ teaches us that 
propensity to sin is transmitted from one 
generation to another” (p. 73). A good 
deal depends on the nature of the siu com¬ 
mitted by the parents. As we are con¬ 
fessedly dealing with fictitious narratives, 
an illustration may be sought from another 
cycle of fairy tales. The third one-eyed 
Calendar in the Arabian Nights was certainly 
guilty of a worse offence than Adam’s when 
he opened the forbidden door. He should 
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have known better than to behave in such 
an ungentlemanlike manner, and perhaps 
his conduct was not too severely punished 
by the loss of an eye. This young man 
subsequently marries a sister of Zobeide’s. 
We are not told whether the union proved 
fruitful; but I think it would be more 
surprising than any incident in the whole 
story if the children, supposing there were 
took to murdering one another as a 
fatal consequence of their father’s indulgence 
of an unlawful curiosity. 

The work of Prof. Schultz, of which 
Mr. Paterson has given us a most admirable 
translation, is another product of modern 
liberal theology. The author is described 
by Mr. Paterson as “ one of the most 
accomplished exponents of that school of 
theological thought which is at present 
dominant in Germany ” ; and he adds that 
he is thought by many “ to have succeeded 
in discovering the via media between the 
positions of Biblical scholars like Delitzsch 
on the one hand and Stade on the other.” 
Wherever there are extremes, there is sure 
to be some discoverable via media ; but it is 
not necessarily nor even generally the true 
path. In point of fact, however, Prof. 
Schultz stands much nearer to Stade than to 
Franz Delitzsch, his difference from the 
former consisting chiefly in his rejection of 
the theory that ancestor-worship was the 
primitive religion of Israel. Perhaps he 
hardly does justice to Stade’s arguments; 
but the question is not one whose solution 
need affect the view taken as to the course 
of religious history subsequent to the estab¬ 
lishment of monotheism. The whole first 
volume is devoted to this important topic; 
and the critical standpoint of the author is 
on the whole identical with that held in 
common by Kuenen and Wellhausen. He 
believes Iahvism to be older than Moses; 
but, looking on the whole history of the 
ancestors of the Hebrew, people as myth¬ 
ical, he does not profess to give more 
than a very general and' rather conjec¬ 
tural account of its earliest stages. The 
primitive Semites were far from being 
pure monotheists; but their mythology 
was more favourable to monotheism than 
were the beliefs of other races. On this 
natural soil the religion of Israel grew up; 
“ but its full growth is only to be under¬ 
stood as due to the equipment, through 
God’s creative power, of human spirits, 
and to the revelation of the divine life in 
the hearts of individual prophets ” (vol. i. 
p. 111). Prof. Schultz is evidently no be¬ 
liever in miracles; and when he talks about 
revelation, only the same amount of super¬ 
natural interference is assumed as is present 
in “ all the other mysteries of endowment,” 
which, according to him, “are only to be 
explained by the inscrutable omnipotence 
of the living spirit of God at work in 
nature” (p. 110). Quite in the same style, \ 
and in complete accordance with Kuenen, it ! 
is shown that the prophets had no magical | 
power of predicting historical events, as is 
proved by the simple fact that many of 
their predictions never have been and never 
will be fulfilled (vol. i. p. 291). 

The section on the import of sacrifice is 
one of the most interesting in the book. 
Prof. Schultz rejects the old theory, that the 


life of the victim was accepted as a vicarious 
satisfaction for the life of the sinner, and 
also the new theory of Prof. Robertson 
Smith, that “ a communion of life between 
God and His worshippers was effected by 
their partaking of the flesh of the same 
animal.” “ It is simply as a part of human 
food, of human property, that the animal is 
given back, just as a vegetable gift might 
be to God the Lord and Giver of all ” (vol. i. 
p. 386.) The idea of atonement by a substi¬ 
tution of suffering, by the voluntary accept¬ 
ance on the part of an innocent person of 
the penalties incurred by the guilty, was 
evolved in a quite different manner. It 
arose, according to this author, from ex¬ 
periences such as that illustrated in the 
Book of Job. When the old belief that 
righteousness was always rewarded by 
earthly prosperity had broken down, and 
had not yet been replaced by the hope of 
compensation in a future life, a way out of 
the difficulty was found by ascribing an 
expiatory virtue to the sufferings of the 
innocent, who “ offer themselves as a 
sacrifice to blot out the sins of their people, 
and to make possible for the world a higher 
salvation ” (vol. ii. p. 213). 

Unlike Prof. Cheyne, the author can find 
in the Psalter no evidence of even an 
incipient belief in salvation after death. 
Every expression that seems to point in 
that direction he interprets in the sense of 
temporary salvation from death. And even 
the resurrection spoken of in Daniel cannot 
be shown to include any but the people of 
Israel (vol. ii. p. 392). 

In the present progressive state of Biblical 
criticism, and of the science of religion in 
general, no systematic account of Old 
Testament theology can be regarded as 
anything but tentative and provisional. 
But on the present level of knowledge there 
is no work on the subject so generally 
satisfactory as that of Dr. Schultz, and Mr. 
Paterson deserves our warmest thanks for 
presenting it to the English reader in such 
a readable and spirited version. 

Alfred W. Bern. 


Victor Hugo: A Sketch of his Life and Work. 

By J. Pringle Nichol. (Sonnenschein). 

Victor Hugo aprcs 1830. Par Edmond Biro. 

(Paris: Perrin). 

Mr. Nichol’s sketch is a conscientious piece 
of work, and gives evidence that he has not 
only studied Victor Hugo’s writings with 
care, but also spared no pains in the 
collection of such biographical material as 
is available. Indeed he has done more, and 
made a praiseworthy effort to put the great 
poet into his historic place in French litera¬ 
ture, and show what was his intellectual 
ancestry and what his influence on French 
verse. 

That with all his industry Mr. Nichol has 
not succeeded in solving two or three 
important problems in the life of his hero 
is hardly to be wondered at, and most cer¬ 
tainly far from being matter of reproach; 
for, with the information hitherto pub¬ 
lished, these problems are iusoluble. Why 
did Victor Hugo, after being a staunch 
Classicist till 1824, suddenly exocute a 
complete change of front with the publica¬ 


tion of the third volume of the Odes in 
1826, and step forward with the Preface de 
Cromwell in the following year as the chief 
of the Romanticist hordes? Why, again, 
after writing, speaking, and voting as a 
more or less steady Conservative till October, 
1849, did he go over, bag and baggage, to 
the enemy, and take a place among the 
ranks of the fiercer democrats? To these 
questions no one, I think, can give a 
reply that shall be absolutely certain. 
M. Bire, whose acquaintance with the 
details of Victor Hugo’s life is probably 
greater than that of any living man, 
holds that the poet went into opposition 
because Louis Napoleon chose to ignore his 
services, and refused to make him a 
minister; and this seems to have been the 
contemporary opinion, as may be gathered 
from the conversation reported in M. Arsine 
Houssaye’s Confessions as having taken 
place in the green-room of the Theatre 
Frangais on the evening after the Couo 
d'Ktat. “ Victor Hugo is at the head of the 
insurgents,” said Rachel. “Yes, because 
they would not make him a minister,” cried 
Provost. “In which they were quite 
wrong,” said M. Houssaye. And certainly 
if a portfolio would have warded off 
Napoleon le Petit and Leg Chdtiments, Louis 
Napoleon committed a mistake in refusing 
a boon, or bribe, so comparatively unim¬ 
portant. But would the poet have been 
thus kept to his allegiance? M. Biro’s 
reasons are very plausible—one [may even 
say,'probable. They are not more than 
that; and we shall, in all likelihood, never 
get nearer to certainty, for Victor Hugo 
was hardly the kind of man from whom one 
may expect confessions. 

Again, another problem connected with 
Victor Hugo is the exact nature of his rela¬ 
tions with Sainte-Beuve. Why, while the 
former was issuing his later masterpieces, 
Leg Miscrables and La Legends des Sicc/es, did 
the great critic criticise them never at all ? 
Why did Victor Hugo, who was not wont 
to spare the adherents of the Empire, say 
no word in dispraise of Sainte-Beuve as long 
as the latter was alive ? What was it that 
kept the two men, evidently hostile, from 
hurling at each other winged words ? Mr. 
Nichol clearly knows what there is to be 
known on the subject—what Sainte-Beuve, 
whose character was by no means on a level 
with his intellect, probably wished the world 
to believe. But the secret of Victor Hugo’s 
attitude can scarcely be regarded as solved. 

To those who have long and passionately 
loved French poetry, Mr. Nichol’s position 
towards it will seem altogether pleasant 
and praiseworthy. Time was—and not so 
long ago—when Matthew Arnold denied 
French poetry altogether: a singular verdict 
in any case, and most singular as the utter¬ 
ance of a poet the merits of whose own 
verse were French in character rather than 
English. Mr. Nichol has advanced far 
beyond this. With a catholicity that does 
him honour, he embraces in his admiration 
not only Racine but the men of the present 
hour, and has kindly words—some may even 
think too kindly words—for the Decadents 
and Symbolistos of the moment. As to 
Racine, ho says: 

“ The tragedies of ltaoiue, written in a language 
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inappreciable in the entirety of its purity and 
grace for all save Frenchmen, must remain for 
ever as the most morally subtle and artistically 
delicate expression that France has known of 
the essential passions and emotions of man¬ 
kind.” 

But both the chapters entitled “ Some 
Characteristics of Hugo’s Literary Genius,” 
and “ Hugo’s Influence on the Century,” 
are full of discrimination and interesting 
criticism. 

Of M. Biro’s book I am a little late to 
speak as it deserves. It brings down the 
story of Victor Hugo’s life from 1830 to the 
date of the Coup a.'Mat —that is, to December 
1851—and is a work of great labour and 
erudition, which no real student of the 
poet’s character can afford to overlook. 
That M. Biro has here and there—on rare 
occasions—accepted too readily evidence 
hostile to the poet’s character, is, I venture 
to think, true. At any rate where the 
general evidence was so strong, what was 
weaker might have been sacrificed. But in 
its main lines the criticism is broad-based 
and will stand. It is to be hoped that the 
author may, at an early date, bring his 
work to a conclusion, and give a critical 
account of Victor Hugo’s life from 1851 to 
the date of bis death. 

Frank T. Mauzials. 


NEW NOVELS. 

'Twixt Wood and Sea. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 

In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Only a Horse Dealer. By Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Rosamond's Story. By Ina Garvey. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Faithful to the Last. By C. S. Lamb Fox. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Armand de L'Isle. By A. M. Rose. (Eden, 
Remington & Co.) 

77,e Bow of Fate. By H. M. Greenhow. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Sydney's Inheritance. By Mary 8. Hancock. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

His Lordship and Others. By G. B. Burgin. 
(Henry.) 

There is, perhaps, one mystery too many 
in 'Twixt Wood and Sea ; otherwise, it is a 
very powerful story of the kind which is 
essentially but not morbidly introspective. 
Eleanor Wylder, the widow, who tells her 
own tragic history, has too heavy a burden of 
existence to bear, and one’s pity for her is 
apt to become rather maudlin. That Bhe 
should contract a marriage with a man 
altogether unworthy of her, and indeed of 
a woman much inferior to her in head or 
in heart, is perhaps natural; at all events, 
it is too easily conceivable. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to have patience with her own relatives, 
much less with the scoundrel—for he cannot 
be otherwise described—who pretends to be 
her uncle, while he is actually her father. 
Fabian Wylder, however, may be allowed, 
on the other hand, to be a perfect (and 
perfectly repulsive) sketch of a man of 
artistic tastes and some good qualities, who 
comes to grief because he is wanting in that 
strength of purpose which is nine-tenths of 


character, or of what is helplessly so styled. 
The incidental tragedy, too, of Eleanor’s 
hapless and hopeless lover, David Wyeth, is 
wonderfully well told, even although, under 
the circumstances, it is an artistic intrusion 
rather than anything better. The amuse¬ 
ments and trivialities of Lymedale society 
are sketched with positively Norrisian sub- 
acidity and cleverness. Eleanor’s second 
marriage with a thoroughly and indeed 
painfully good man seems, however, to be 
a blunder. It is, after a fashion, a flying 
from the evolution of her own nature. Of 
this a woman of the Diana Warwick or even 
of the Eleanor Wylder type is incapable. 

Mrs. Jocelyn’s new story is a better than 
average one of its kind—which, by the way, 
is neither the late Mr. Hawley Smart’s kind 
nor Mrs. Edward Kennard’s, but yet recals 
both—and, indeed, its only serious blemish 
is that it is in three volumes and not in one. 
The third volume, in which the fates of the 
leading characters, who are for the most 
part delightfully and unaffectedly Philistine, 
are settled right away, is almost perfect. 
Could, for example, a man of the ordinary 
English moyen sensuel sort ask a woman for 
her sister’s hand in a more agreeably matter- 
of-fact style than thus— 

“ I want your sister for my wife. I have 
sixteen hundred a year, the offer of a partner¬ 
ship in the Seaton and Daxborough Brewery, 
and I am glad to say nothing in my past 
lifo at which you can take exception. I am 
not half good enough for your sister, I know, 
but I repeat that I shall devote my lifo to her 
happiness. If you will give her to me, Miss 
Bevan, please God you shall never repent it.” 

TheD, everything in the book—at all events, 
as it is virtually condensed in the third volume 
—is perfectly simple, from the characters 
of the men and women in it to the cross- 
purposes of their love affairs, and the 
ghostly mystery of the servant girl. The 
men are prosaic Hermias and Helenas, and 
the women still more prosaic Lysanders and 
Demetriuses. 

Rosamond's Story has an audacious, if also 
unpleasant, plot to recommend it. Pretty 
and self-conscious girls have, before now, 
lived with dull husbands in dull London 
suburbs, attended dull churches, and tried to 
escape from dull puritanical society by going 
on the stage. There most of such butterflies 
are ruined. Not so, however, with Rosa¬ 
mond Harding, who, through marriage, 
becomes Rosamond Dale. Having, not 
unnaturally perhaps, become tired of her 
life in this character in dismal Levelbury, 
she escapes from it and from a too jealous 
husband by going on the stage as Miss 
Yernon. Lord St. Neots, her chief admirer, 
is good enough to offer the usual “ aristo¬ 
cratic protection.” But she wisely declines 
the offer; and, in due course, when Frank 
Dale dies at a convenient time, but alto¬ 
gether unforgiving, she becomes Rosamond 
Lady St. Neots. They go abroad and live 
happily. Her second husband dies, and she 
returns to this country to lead the life of 
a “ brilliant ” leader of society. Her chief 
achievement, however, is the prevention of 
a love-marriage between her step-son and 
a girl who turns out to be her own 
daughter. The deterioration of Rosamond’s 


character till she becomes a mean deceiver, 
and in effect a murderess, is not traced with 
sufficient clearness. On the whole, this is a 
cleverly designed and cleverly written but 
eminently artificial story. 

“ His gorgeous pavilion at Richmond was 
the common resort of the privileged demi 
monde, and of women of a certain section of 
society who did not blush to mix with such 
characters.” So much for Lord Dunberry. 
“ Her sylph-like form was clad in loose 
draperies, carelessly fastened at the neck 
with a diamond love bird, and just reveal¬ 
ing enough of her pillar-like throat to 
throw a less ardent lover than the Earl of 
Dunberry into uncontrollable raptures.” 8o 
much for Lily St. Clair, who plays at love 
with Lord Dunberry. “With all her faults, 
she loved Lord Dunberry with a love which 
only such noble-hearted women as she can 
bestow upon her husband.” So much for 
Amelia Henshaw, the heiress, who twice 
saves Lord Dunberry’s life, and ultimately 
marries him. So much, finally, for Faithful 
to the Last, which, in plot, reminds one of Mr. 
Jones’s play of A Dancing Girl, even down 
to the contemplated suicide of the peer; and 
which, in spite of one or two descriptive 
passages of more than average excellence, 
is essentially commonplace. 

There is nothing in common between 
Armand de L'Isle and Miss Rose’s earlier 
story of The Preacher of St. Justin’s, except 
moral and religious earnestness, shining 
through character. It is a really ambitious 
and, on the whole, successful attempt at a 
historical romance, dealing with French 
life of the first Napoleonic era and of the 
period which immediately preceded it. 
Armand and Eugenie, who is separated 
from him by a cruel fate and a still 
more cruel relative, are quite the boy 
and girl that young readers with a turn for 
history like to come across in their intellec¬ 
tual travels—for, after all, Armand’s Parisian 
madness for Pauline is but temporary and 
episodical. Then the good and morally 
dominating Father Antoine, and the typical 
revolutionist and fanatically anti-religionist 
Hilaire, are admirably sketched. Armand’s 
experiences in the French capital of his day 
have, on the whole, an air of reality—cer¬ 
tainly of much greater reality than those of 
Mrs. Ward’s David Grieve in the Paris 
of to-day. Miss Rose is obviously in the 
Browning-Arnold stage of culture, and she 
indulges too frequently in almost Dickensian 
sentimentality. One feels inclined to say 
too that she is more at home with the 
theological and intellectual problems of 
to-day than with those of last century. At 
the same time—and in virtue essentially, 
though not entirely, of her earnestness —she 
is a writer of very great promise and of 
already not inconsiderable performance. 

The Bow of Fate is a fairly well-written 
but yet commonplace story of the Indian 
Mutiny. It is, on the whole, a trifle 
too tragic. Could not the author have 
saved poor Lilian Langland from death, 
since he was so kind as to save her from 
the designs of the demoniacal young native 
prince, who persecutes her with his unwel¬ 
come attentions, and from a lizard—which 
creature is the chief, if not the sole, novelty 
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in the book ? The author would appear to 
have considered it necessary, no doubt for 
the sake of his readers, to introduce a little 
matrimonial happiness at the close. Other¬ 
wise, there is no particular reason why Edith 
and Edward should not have been killed 
off like Lilian and Walter. The author, 
however, is evidently in possession of no 
inconsiderable amount of knowledge re¬ 
lating to the events that preceded the 
Indian Mutiny and occurred during its 
course. 

Sydney'» Inheritance is robust “ Annie 
Swan,” and a really good, intelligible, and 
enjoyable story of the second class. Aunt 
Bett, who is the chief character in it, and 
is such another as Betsey Trot wood, ought, 
being a good angel with a brusque manner, 
to delight the adorers of works of the 
Aldersyde type, although the worthy women 
who figure in them are not in the habit of 
snorting out “Child of fiddlestick!” in 
answer to the charitable suggestion of 
“ Child of sin.” But the two girls, Muriel 
and Sydney, are excellent examples of the 
young middle-class woman who cannot help 
falling in love with a young man that is 
really and not conventionally “ good.” The 
plot is a trifle thin, however. There is no 
reason why Sydney should “ run away,” or 
why, even for five minutes, she should be 
supposed to be a child of sin instead of the 
daughter of John and the heiress of Sydney 
Forsyth. 

Mr. Burgin is one of the robustest of 
the professors of the New Humour—so very 
robust that in a short time that humour will 
be included not among the solids, but among 
the sauces of the literary feasts provided by 
him. There is in “ His Lordship ”—the 
longest of the stories included in the volume 
which he has contributed to the “Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour”—a great 
deal of topsey-turvey cleverness, and not 
a little of something that is better and 
humancr. But the plot ends in a mere 
cut de sac. The shorter stories in this volume 
are to be preferred to “ His Lordship,” be¬ 
cause, while equally clever, they are not so 
artificial. “That Armenian” is delightful— 
and none the less delightful that it recalls 
Douglas Jerrold rather than Mark Twain. 

William Wallace. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior. A New 
Edition revised, with Memoir by Reginald 
Brinsley Johnson. (Bell.) The main part of 
these two volumes is a mere reprint from the 
stereotype plates of the first “ Aldine ” edition, 
with very trifling revision and correction. 
Some obvious misprints have been retained in 
the text— e.g., vol. i., p. 153, “ Irene's 

camps” refers, of course, to lerne or Ireland. 
The old notes, which were wholly inadequate, 
have been very little, if at all, supplemented ; 
and where Prior wrote (ii. 275)— 

“ More of the man had artfully been sav’d, 

Had Kneller painted, and had Vertue grav’d,” 

we are still confronted with the absurd com¬ 
ment: “Sir John Hawkins observes, it is 
suspected, that the insignificant adverb artf ully 
was inserted by a mistake of the transcriber, 
and that it originally stood probably." This 
should have been removed at all hazards. In 
fact, any improvement in this—the substantial 


portion of the work—is infinitesimal. Nor can 
we describe the present editor’s additions as by 
any means satisfactory, as a few instances may 
servo to show. The Latin poem at vol. ii., p. 
301, headed “ Ad regios frates” [sic], is simply 
an exercise in conjectural emendation. At p. 
311, the motto of The Hind and Panther 
tramvers'd is printed as “ Nec vult pantherae 
donari”; as if anybody would wish to be 
given to a panther ! At p. 355 it is stated— 
in forgetfulness, apparently, of tho Promjitorium 
Parvulorum at all events—that John Rider 
was the author of the first English-Latin 
Dictionary, published in 1589. At the top of 
p. 370, the substitution of “ foul ” (followed by 
a comma) for “ fail ” ruins alike the rhyme and 
the sense. In a note on p. 373, we read for the 
first time of Prof. Morloy’s History of Stur- 
bridge Fair. Of the very last note of all we 
can make nothing. It informs us that 
Charles Christian “ was bom in London 
about 1695, and was a favourite in William’s 
Court.” Courtiers in those days must have 
chosen their favourites in the nursery. There 
is a misprint in the French of the last line. If 
we turn to the Memoir, &c., things are not 
much better. On the very first page of the 
preface, Arbuthnot, who was not given to 
writing nonsense, is said to have described 
Curll as “ one of the new terrors of the dead.” 
(At p. xvi., by the bye, it might have been 
noticed that the statement that Adrian Drift 
had in November 1739 “been dead many 
years ” is incorrect; Drift, as we learn from 
Chester’s Westminster Abbey Registers, died 
February 28, 1737.) At p. xxii. the epitaph 
which Fleetwood Shepherd wrote for himself 
is sadly misprinted ; e.g., Eliamnum is no 
language; quern is not the relative to Resurrec- 
tionem ; for potentilnis read potientibus. At p. 
xxviii., a well-known statesman of Queen 
Anne’s time appears as Sir Thomas Hammer, 
and an extract from a letter which is printed 
in full in Hanmer’s Life and Correspondence is 
needlessly quoted from “ MS. Morrison.” On 
the same page we read of St. John’s “easy and 
careless brilliance that so persistently repelled 
Swift.” But his correspondence shows him to 
have been, in his ministerial capacity, as a rule 
laborious and attentive to dot ail; and Swift’s 
Journal shows that the Secretary possessed a 
strong fascination for him. At p. xxxiv. 
the Duke of Shewsbury, who succeeded the 
Duke of Hamilton (slain in the duel with 
Mohun) as ambassador to Paris, is wrongly 
spoken of as Earl. At p. xxxviii. a 
well-known motto appears as Compositio 
venerantur armis; and at p. lvii bad misprints 
disfigure the first and fifth lines of tho French 
quotation. There is little Greek in the book, 
but at p. lxi. rjvp is printed for *Cp. Nor is 
there any distinction in the style, or sufficient 
novelty in the material, to lead us to overlook 
the generally perfunctory character of the 
work. In short, without the most search¬ 
ing revision from cover to cover, the new 
“ Aldine” Prior can scarcely, we must regret¬ 
fully say, be accepted as a fair working edition 
of one of the most exquisite within his range of 
English poets. 

A String of Beads. Verses for Children. By 
Lady Lindsay. (A. & C. Black.) There is no 
temptation which besets the critic more fre¬ 
quently than the temptation to do some sort of 
injustice to admirable work, simply because it 
does not altogether justify the author’s own 
description of it, and therefore disappoints 
some not unreasonable expectations. The present 
writer remembers that in his own mind— 
happily not in print—he did this injustice to 
such a really noble imaginative performance as 
John Inglesant, simply because the writer 
insisted on calling it “ a philosophical novel”; 
and remembering with due repentance this 
lapse from intellectual fairness, he will en¬ 


deavour to free himself from the warping 
suggestion of Lady Lindsay’s sub-title. In 
reading many of the poems in A String of Beads 
such freedom is indeed easy of achievement. 
There is “ no possible, possible doubt whatever” 
that they are true verses for children—the kind 
of poetry to which fathers, mothers, and nurses 
are aware by long experience that the little ones 
will listen again and again, until they know 
them by heart and can correct the smallest slip 
of the reciter, but which, nevertheless, never 
seems to lose the charm of novelty. Though 
there is nothing that quite touches the perfect 
simplicity and naivete of such old nursery 
favourites as “ A little cock-robin he sat on a 
tree,” and “ Oh, where do you come from, you 
little drops of rain '< ” yet there are many 
which render the true childlike feeling of these 
delightful little lyrics; and it is the feeling that 
counts for most. Perhaps there is no bead on 
Lady Lindsay’s string that is more unpreten¬ 
tious, that has Jess of the obvious literary 
quality which is be:oming more and more 
intrusivo in books for children, than the little 
poem about “ The Mouse ”; and we are in¬ 
clined to think it one of the best—perhaps 
for this very reason. 

“ A little mouse, 

Dwells in her house, 

Hidden behind the parlour wall; 

At dead of night, 

When there is no light, 

She creeps through crack and crevice small. 

“ Patter, patter, 

Wbat a clatter! 

Fast the scrambling footsteps fall; 

’Tis some giant, 

Fierce, dcUant— 

Nay, a little mouse, that’s all.” 

Probably many of Lady Lindsay’s critics, 
possibly even Lady Lindsay herself, will hold 
these verses in comparatively slight esteem, 
and will think it at least whimsical and per¬ 
verse of us to select them from a book contain¬ 
ing so many delicate and dainty things that we 
hardly know which to name as specially 
delightful. But, after all, children are the 
most trustworthy tasters of the fare provided 
for them; and if Lady Lindsay will try her 
own “Mouse” on an audience of three-year- 
olds, and watch the delighted opening of the 
little eyes when she comes to the creeping in 
the darkness and the “patter, clatter” of the 
tiny footfalls, she will see that she has hit the 
mark, as she has not hit it in pieces- which she 
possibly regards with greater complacency. 
“ Curly Pate,” “ Nest Song,” “ From an Apple 
Tree,” “The New Doll,” and "The Gold 
Fish ” approach it more or less nearly ; but, as 
a rule, the pieces which are most charming as 
poetry are least successful from the point of 
view of their intended purpose. Sometimes a 
poem which is, in the main, just in the right 
manner, is spoiled by a grown-up literary 
touch which destroys the childlike feeling, as in 
this stanza from the first of the three little 
poems entitled “ Wavelets”: 

“ A rhythmical charm’s at our feet, 

With the sparkle, the curl, and the crush ; 

Every ripple comes on with a rush 
To die in a murmuring sweet.” 

Here the second and third lines have the direct 
concrete rendering which children appreciate, 
but the first and fourth have an elusiveness 
and a certain sentimentality as well, of which 
they will be able to make nothing. Happily, 
there is much in Lady Lindsay’s pretty volume 
that can be praised without reserve, and many 
even of the verses which just miss the child’s 
mind will charm older readers. 

The God of Fools and other Poems. By B. 
Harold Begbie. (Digby, Long & Co.) Mr. 
Begbie, in a modest little introduction calcu¬ 
lated to awaken kindness in the fiercest reviewer, 
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admits the youthful crudities of his work, and 
only begs his critics to give him “ that en¬ 
couragement of which the aspirant stands in 
such need, should they consider that, despite 
much that is weak, this little book contains a 
slight hope of better things in the future.” 
We are by no means sure that it would be really 
kind to Mr. Begbie to give him even the very 
simple encouragement for which he pleads. 
To say that he will never write better verses 
than those which are' to be found in this little 
volume would be at once injudicious and brutal, 
for possibilities of improvement are open to 
every young man who is not overwhelmed with 
self-conceit; but it must be said that Mr. 
Begbie has written no single line or stanza 
which encourages the hope that he will at any 
time produce work of really satisfying excel¬ 
lence. Crudity is not hopeless, for it may be 
simply unco-ordinated power ; but flatness is 
fatal, and Mr. Begbie is flat indeed. His im¬ 
peachment,in limp,heroic couplets, of “the God 
of Pools, yclept Society ” is utterly unarrestiug 
either as satire or as invective; and the remaining 
poems are equally wanting in any kind of dis¬ 
tinction. Here is the first stanza of an 
unnamed lyric which is neither better nor worso 
than anything in the volume: 

“ ’Tis night, and from the wintry sky 
A misty moon shines o'er the sea, 

A million stars but vainly try 
To make the world more dear to me. 

The silence of the night alone 
Strikes not a discord in my heart, 

For here, beneath the silent stone, 

Thou sleepest from my life apart.” 

What hope can be wrung from lines like these ? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mn. Buskin has at last sanctioned the 
compilation of Selections from his writings, 
which Mr. George Allen will issue in two 
volumes, with two portraits of the author at 
different ages. The first volume, to be ready 
for issue in May, will deal with the following 
subjects: Scenes of travel, characteristics of 
nature, painting and poetry, painters and 
pictures, architecture and sculpture, ethical and 
didactic. Besides the ordinary edition, there 
will be a limited one on Arnold’s unbleached 
handmade paper. 

With regard to Mr. Augustus Hare’s Life 
of Lady Waterford, Mr. G. Allen announces that 
its publication will be further delayed, in order 
to incorporate with it the reminiscences of her 
no less gifted sister, Lady Canning. The book 
promises to be more interesting than was at 
first anticipated, the discovery of a hitherto 
unsuspected secret room having brought to light 
a mass of fresh material, in the shape of MSS. 
and journals relating to the two sisters. 

Mr. Le Gallienne, who recently came out 
as a defender of the faith in the controversy 
with Mr. Robert Buchanan, is shortly to 
publish, through Messrs. Elkin Matthews & 
John Lane, a little volume of essays entitled The 
Religion of a Literary Man. Mr. Le Gallienne 
will treat his subject from a reverential but 
entirely untheological standpoint. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press A 
Short History of Ireland, by Dr. P. W. Joyce, 
author of “Irish Names of Places.” The 
book is written on a new plan, and will be 
divided into fivo partsI. The Manners, 
Customs, and Institutions of the Ancient 
Irish People; II. Ireland under Native Riders 
(down to 1172); III. The Period of Invasion 
(from 1172 to 1717); IV. The Period of 
Rebellion, Confiscation, and Plantation (1747 
to 1097); V. The Period of the Penal Laws 
(1097 to 1029), with some supplementary 
chapters, bringing down the nurrative to the 


present day. The first volume, coming down 
to 1608, will be ready in April. 

Tiie thirty-third volume of the “ Story of 
the Nations ” will be published in a few days, 
the subject being l’oland, by Mr. W. R. 
Morfill, reader in the Slavonic languages at 
Oxford and author of Russia in the same 
series. The book, which is extensively illus¬ 
trated, contains a chapter on Polish literature, 
with translated specimens. 

The next volume of the “Chiswick Press 
Editions,” Drayton's Dattailc of Ayincourt, will 
be ready noxt week. It is edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, and is illustrated with two portraits, 
one from the picture in the Dulwich Gallery, 
and the other from the first edition of 1627. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnlnschein & Co. will 
shortly publish a new work by Dr. James 
Bonar, entitled Philosophy and Economics in 
their Historical Relations, treating of the history 
of political economy from Socrates and Plato 
to Karl Marx, so as to exhibit its close con¬ 
nexion with the history of philosophy in general. 
Especial prominence is given to tUo influence of 
Hume upon earlier English economists, and 
of Hegel upon later developments both on the 
continent and in England. Tho book will form 
the sixth volume of the “Library of Philo¬ 
sophy,” edited by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

Mr. Elliot Stock is about to bring out a 
reprint of Captain Cook’s Journal of his First 
Voyage, from the original MS., under the 
editorship of Captain Wharton, Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, with copies of the original 
maps and illustrations. A few copies of the 
book are to be bound in wood from “ Captain 
Cook’s Tree,” which was recently blown down 
on Clapham Common, a part of which the 
publisher has secured. 

Mr. T. FisnER Unwin proposes next week 
to start his “ Novel Series ” with Mr. Wemyss 
Reid’s Gladys Fane, to bo succeeded by Oliver 
Knox, by Mr. George Calmore; Isaac. Eller's 
Money, by Mrs. Andrew Dean (author of a 
recent “Pseudonym”); and Miss Doyle's 
Romance, by Mr. Fraser Rae. Artists have 
been invited to contribute to each volume a 
miniature portrait of the heroine of the story. 
Otherwise the series will assume tho Tauchuitz 
format. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
this month the following new novels:— The 
Countess Rharamond, a sequel to Sheba, by 
Rita; and A Girl's Rast, by Mrs. Herbert 
Martin, both in three volumes; also The Man 
in Russession, by Rita; The Queen’s Desire, a 
romance of the Indian Mutiny, by Mr. Hume 
Nisbet; and A Silent Tragedy, by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell, each in one volume. 

Messrs. Digry, Long & Co. will issue 
next week a work in two large volumes, by Dr. 
8. 8. Maguth, entitled The Fall of Adam. The 
work is described as “ anthropological, biblical, 
exegetical, and scientific”; and the author 
claims to have discovered the hitherto occult 
mystery of the true nature of the Fall. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company are about to 
issue in serial form a new work entitled The 
Sunday School Teachers’ Bible Manual, which 
has been prepared by the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Hunter, and will be illustrated with woodcuts 
and coloured maps. The first part is to bo 
published on March 27. 

TnE next volume in tho “Scott Library” 
will bo an English translation of Schiller’s 
William Tell, by Major-General Patrick Max¬ 
well. 

At the last meeting of the Sette of Odd 
Volumes, Mr. Alexander Hollingsworth, of 
Engineering, was elected president for the 


forthcoming year, Mr.' Alfred East, vice-presi¬ 
dent; Mr. Ernest Clarke, master of ceremonies; 
and Mr. Conrad Cooke, secretary. Already 
several important additions to the Opuscula and 
Folia of the Sette are promised. 

TnE Irish Literary Society has arranged the 
following programme of lectures for the re¬ 
mainder of the session :—April 7, “ Songs of 
Old Ireland,” by Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves 
(with musical illustrations) ; May 3, “ The 
Irishman of Fiction,” by Mr. Lionel Johnson; 
June 7, “The Heroic Ideal of the Gael.” by 
Dr. Sophie Bryant. A class for the study of 
the Irish language has been established by the 
society, and Mr. T. J. Flannery is to conduct 
it. It is open only to members. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, a 
grant of £100 from the Royal Bounty Fund 
has been made to Mr. J. D. Hosken, of 
Helston, whoso two dramas, “ Phaon and 
Sappho,” and “ Nimrod,” were published last 
year by. Messrs. Macmillan, having previously 
appeared locally. 

On Tuesday, March 28, and the following 
days, Messrs. Bennett & Son will sell, at 
Dublin, the library of the late Sir J. Bernard 
Burke, Ulster king-at-arms. As might be 
expected, it includes not only, a large number 
of important historical works, but also many 
rare treatises relating to peerage-claims, 
genealogy in general, heraldry, &c. 

The next monthly meeting of the Library 
Association will be held at Toynbee Hall, on 
Monday next, March 13, at 8 p.m., when a 
paper on “ The Toynbee Hall and the Toynbee 
Library ” will be read by Mr. Samuel Hales. 

A committee of Italians (including the 
Duke of Sermoneta and Signor Ettoro Ferrare) 
has been formed at Rome, to commemorate 
Shelley’s sojourn in that city in 1819, by 
placing a tablet on the Verospi Palace, in the 
Corso, where he then lived. 

Under the title of “Broad Norfolk”— 
which apparently has nothing to do with the 
Norfolk Broads—a series of articles and 
letters about East Anglian provincialisms has 
been reprinted from the columns of the Eastern 
Daily Press (Norwich). Not the least interest¬ 
ing section is the list of local names for birds. 
The utility of tho work is greatly enhanced by 
an index, which comes not at the end, but at 
the beginning. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Congregation at Cambridge last Thursday, 
a proposal to introduce archaeology into the 
examination for Part I. of the classical tripos 
was rejected by a majority of seventy-five votes 
to forty-seven. 

A successor to the late J. O. Westwood, as 
Hope professor of zoology and curator of the 
Hope collections at Oxford, will be appointed 
next term. The salary is £480 per annum, and 
residence for eight months in the year is com¬ 
pulsory; and the duties are to give public 
lectures and privato instruction on zoology 
with special reference to the Articulata, and to 
arrange and superintend the Hope collection of 
annulosc animals. 

Mr. G. B. Grundy, of Brasenoso College— 
the student in geography appointed jointly by 
the University of Oxford and the Royal 
Geographical Society —- has made a careful 
survey of the sites of the town of Plataea and 
the battlefield of Leuctra ; and he is now pre¬ 
paring a memoir on the subject, which is ex¬ 
pected to throw light upon some questions of 
historical geography. 

The trustees of tho Aubrey Moore Memorial 
at Oxford have awarded a studentship of £20 
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to Mr. Arthur E. Cowley, of Trinity College, to 
enable him to continue his study of Samaritan 
Liturgies, by the collation of MSS. iu foreign 
libraries. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish a volume of essays on philo¬ 
sophical subjects by Mr. D. G. Ritchie, fellow 
and tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. These 
essays have been collected from various English 
and American quarterlies, &c., and revised for 
republication. They include papers on Durwin 
and Hegel, Plato’s “ Phaedo,” “ Locke’s Theory 
of Property,” “The Social Contract Theory,” 
“ The Conception of Sovereignty,” &c.; and 
have this in common, that they attempt to deal 
with philosophical problems from the point of 
view of evolutionist idealism. 

The Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon the following: Prof. Alfred 
Marshall, of Cambridge; Prof. A. M. Stuart, 
of Glasgow; Sir George Buchanan; Dr. Ramsay 
n. Traquair; Sir I. Lowthian Bell; Prof. John 
Rhys, of Oxford; Lieut.-Col. Justin C. Ross; 
and the Rev. Walter C. Smith. 

The Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews has 
resolved to confer tho honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon fhe following: Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, of London; Mr. C. H. Gatty; Mr. 
W. E. Henley; Mr. Samuel Laing; Mr. T. 
Weruyss Reid; Mr. W. Smart, of Glasgow; and 
Mr. T. B. Sprague. 

The Senatus Academicus of Aberdeen has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. 
on the Marquis of Huntly, Lord Rector; Sir 
Frederic Bateman, of Norwich; Prof. Crum 
Brown, of Edinburgh; Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Prof. A. F. Muri- 
son, of University College, London. 

Prof. Heinrich Brunn, of Munich, will, 
on March 20, celebrate the jubilee of his 
doctorate. Some American archaeologists have 
resolved to send him a congratulatory address 
in Latin, and afterward to commemorate the 
occasion by a medal or other permanent 
memorial. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of Cambridge, 
have issued a memorial volume of the late Sir 
George Paget, for twenty years regius professor 
of physic, who took such an active part in 
founding tho natural science tripos. It 
consists of a brief but interesting memoir, 
written by his son, Mr. Charles E. Paget, 
medical officer of health for Salford; and of 
four papers on medical subjects, edited from his 
MS. notes for lectures. An admirable portrait 
is prefixed. 

The newly founded University of Chicago 
has already issued three periodical publications, 
which may bo obtained in this country from 
Messrs. Luzac & Co. These are: (1) The 
Biblical World, a continuation of the Old and 
New Testament Stinlent, which is under the 
immediate editorship of the president of the 
university, Dr. W. R. Harper, well known for 
Ills interest in oiiental research; (2) the Journal 
<f Political Kciitwmf/, which will bo devoted 
mainly to the discussion of practical questions, 
such as money, railways, and agiiculture; and 
(d) the I'nieersitfi Extension World, which is 
sufficiently explained by its title. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antit,nary for March iR above tho 
average in interi sf. The Rev. Joseph Hirst's 
paper on the marks of signs manual of notaries 
is the most important paper, because it draws 
attention to a subject which has hitherto been 
neglected in this country, and, ns far as we can 
ascertain, in continental lands as well. This 
is unfortunate, for some of the notarial signs 


are objects of great interest and beauty. Each 
notary had his own mark. Some of them are 
highly complex. An official person connected 
with one of our old episcopal secs once put 
into our hands a bundle containing perhaps a 
hundred documents signed by fifteenth and 
sixteenth century notaries. We examined them 
with some care and did not find two that were 
alike. These objects ought certainly to be 
reproduced by some photographic process. 
Mr. Ernest E. Speight contributes a paper on 
the prehistoric remains of Upper Wharf- 
dale. In itself it has considerable interest; but 
its chief value is that it is one step further in 
the accumulation of evidence which will some 
day enable us to come to defiuito conclusions 
as to the racial character of our predecessors 
before the time of written history. Mr. R. C. 
Hopo continues his papers on the Holy Wells 
of Scotland. We wonder whether he has for 
this purpose consulted tho late Bishop Forbes’s 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints. There are many 
notes as to wells in that learned volume. 


TRANSLATION. 

A SONG OF S. FRANCIS. * 

“ In foco amor mi mise.” 

For Thee my heart is yearning, 

0 Bridegroom from above, 

Thy bridul ring allures me, 

O Lamb of lavish love : 

But ah ! He came so cruel, 

So cruel kind He came. 

He broke my heart, He stabbed me, 

Ho ret me all aflame. 

And shall He then go scatheless, 

Who did a deed ro dire, 

And love me unrequited, 

Who sent these shafts of fire? 

Thy victim bums for vengeance, 

U Challenger divine— 

Who loveth less, cry “ Craveu ” I 
Contend my love and Thine ! 

Oh, T am sorely stricken, 

Why wonder at my woe ? 

Of love’s own wounds I sicken, 

His lances lay me low : 

Sharp is the sword He carries. 

And very wide Hsway, 

I feel His deadly sweetness 
A hundred feet away. 

The javelins fall in showers, 

The fling-stones follow fast, 

And each of Love’s reproaches 
Is keener than the last : 

()h, cover ine, my fcr.teheon ! 

I peek the shade in vain. 

For Love’s assaults redouble, 

He cuts it. right in twuin. 

< > Love, my feet are sinking, 

The fight is fought unfair, 

I ticad a deep-dug peril, 

O Love of Love, forbear ! 

Or surely I bad perisht, 

I cried upon Him sore, 

And so His wrath arrested, 

And Love awhile forbore. 

And now He hurls great boulders, 

Loaded with sullen lead, 

Mere than a talent heavy, 

And falling dull and dead : 

They bruise 1117 br.dv broken. 

And crush me still aud cold. 

Numbers past the telling— 

But every bolt l as told. 

* The song describes the infliction of the Stig¬ 
mata. The saint opposes his love to Christ's, and 
Christ hurls His proofs of love—the nails, the 
spear. In the “ bolts loaded with lead ” there is 
a re-olio of the hammer. When the paint raises 
his shield, he is alleging his own sufferings on 
Chrisl’s behalf. At last ho is pierced through. 
But his wounds ure sources of strength, lie 
wrestles again, aud prevails. 


Down to the ground He brings me. 

Ah! nevermore to rise— 

Only alive to sorrow, 

Sorrow of sorrow dies : 

And on He comes relentless, 

And ever aiming true ; 

I feel my flesh ily open, 

Aud Love goes thrilling through. 

I sob, but not for forrow, 

I weep, but not for woe; 

My heart leaps up within me 
For joy of every blow : 

I rally all my forces 
And make His track my own; 

I scale the skies pursuing 
Love to His lofty throne. 

Arise ! Thou hast no vassal, 

Thy victory is vain ; 

I trespass ! I defy Thee! 

Here on Thy own domain : 

Aud match Thee, O my Master, 

In one supreme caress; 

I will not cease from loviug 
Until Thou lovest less. 

And now my wrath is wroken, 

O dear, defeated Foe, 

For Thou art love's true fountain, 

Where love began to flow: 

But evermoro I’ll keep Thee 
Captive and carest, 

O Love of Love, immure Thee 
For ever in my breast. 

F. P. Badiiaji. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. W. MINTO, LL.D. 


Though it was known that Prof. Minto had 
been in poor health for some time past, tho 
news of his death last week came as a shock to 
his English friends. Never a very robust man, 
ho had worn himself out by unremitting work. 
About two years ago he was stricken by 
influenza, which left him weakened and greatly 
aged. During last Christmas vacution ho 
caught a chill at a curling match ; and though 
ho bravely resumed his lectures when term 
began, he was soon compelled to take to his 
bed, and had no strength to rally. He died 
in the forenoon of Wednesday, March 1, being 
only in his forty-eighth year. 

William Minto was bom on October 10,1845 : 
not, as his name might suggest, on the 
Borders, but in Aberdeenshire, at the hamlet of 
Nether Auchintoul, in that part of the valley 
of the Don called tho Howe of Alford. What 
we owe to our Aberdonians may be testified by 
the names of some others who, if not his con¬ 
temporaries, were at least of the same genera¬ 
tion: Croom Robertson, Robertson Smith, 
W. M. Ramsay, James and John Macdonell, 
W. A. Hunter, Robertson Nicoll—all hard- 
headed and hard-working men, though not all 
blessed with sound physique and length of 
years. 

Minto’s early education was obtained at tho 
Gordon Schools, Huntly. Thenco, at the early 
ago of sixteen, be won a bursary of £15 a year 
; at the University of Aberdeen ; for on such 
! slender stipend are the Muses cultivated in the 
! North. His college career was one of cxcep- 
] tional brilliancy, and not without largo 
j pecuniary rewards. In 1865, ho graduated us 
M.A. with triple honours, and also gained tho 
Ferguson scholarship in classics — the blue 
ribbon of the four Scottish universities. After 
studying divinity for a session or two, Minto 
resolved, like many another Scotsman of his 
| time, to try his luck in the South. In I860, he 
j was elected to an exhibition at Merton College, 
Oxford, being over ago for a scholarship. 
It is interesting to note that he there found, 
among the postmasters, George Saintsbury, 
soon to be joined by Grant Allen ; and among 
the fellows, Robert Williams, soon to be joined 
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by Andrew Lang. It was during his short stay 
at Oxford that the present writer first met him, 
engaged in the quiet old game of bowls, now, 
alas! driven from the college gardens by the 
gymnastics of lawn tennis. Minto used to say 
that he had already had enough of examina¬ 
tions, and that the chance of a fellowship was 
not good enough. Nevertheless, three Scots¬ 
men of his own year each obtained their firsts 
and their fellowships. Within a year Minto 
returned to Aberdeen, where a place was found 
for him as assistant, first to Prof. David 
Thomson (who held the chair of natural 
philosophy), and afterwards to his life-long 
friend, Prof. Alexander Bain. It was as as¬ 
sistant to Bain that Minto found himself. 
He helped not only in teaching, but also 
in literary work. During this period he 
produced the two books which gained him his 
reputation in England: A Manual of English 
Prose Literature, Biographical and Critical (1872; 
third ed., 1886); and Characteristics of English 
Potts , from Chaucer to Shirley (1874 ; second 
ed., 1886). The latter, in particular, is raised 
ebove the level of ordinary educational treatises 
by the presence of two little literary achieve¬ 
ments—the identification of Chapman as the 
rival poet of the Sonnets, and the attribution to 
Shakspere of a sonnet prefixed to Florio’s 
Second Fruits (1591). 

In 1874, Minto was invited to London to 
become editor of the Examiner, then the 
property of that veteran Radical, Peter Taylor. 
But not even his own energy, and the brilliance 
of the staff that he gathered round him, were 
able to keep life in a journal that had been 
founded by Leigh Hunt in the first decade of 
the century. After passing to another editor 
and another proprietor, it finally died in 18S0. 
It is, however, as editor of the Examiner (from 
1874 to 1878) that Minto’s English friends will 
always be glad to think of him. With almost 
equal interests in politics and in literature, he 
was the ideal director of such a paper. Him¬ 
self a fluent writer, and sparing neither of time 
nor pains, he attracted others to do their best 
by the contagion of his enthusiasm and the 
charm of his winning manners. Whether in his 
baohelor chambers at Dane’s Inn, or presiding 
at the Monday evening parties that used to be 
held above the publishing office in the Strand, 
Minto showed how large a part personal 
influence may play in the world of journalism. 
Those, indeed, were happy Bohemian days, 
when the newest novel, or poem, or play, was 
the subject of discussion by well-trained critics 
at many an animated symposium. Above all, 
it was ever Minto’s delight to welcome the 
young writer, whether as author or reviewer ; 
as he continued to do down to last year in the 
columns of the Bookman. While he was at the 
Examiner, it is enough to say that Edmund 
Gosse was his sub-editor, and that he was the 
first to induce Theodore Watts to appear in 
print. 

On leaving the Examiner, Minto worked for 
two years in harness, first on the Daily News 
and then on the Pall Mall. About this time, 
too, he married; and so, when Prof. Bain 
resigned the chair of logic and English 
literature at Aberdeen, he was glad to return 
to his old university in the remote North. He 
continued to write reviews and also books; and 
now and then he journeyed up to town, to 
gladden his old friends with the familiar voice 
and the bright smile. But henceforth he 
devoted himself, with characteristic versatility, 
to the work of his dual chair. How effective his 
teaching was in inspiring his pupils, and how 
prominent he was in the administration of the 
university, is well told in an “In Memoriam” 
supplement to Alma Mater (Aberdeen : W. & 
W. Lindsay), which further contains two 
portraits—one without, and one with, the beard 
that latterly disguised him. Only last 


December, when his chair was divided into its 
natural component parts by the Scottish 
Universities Commission, Minto, after some 
hesitation, announced his intention of abandon¬ 
ing logic and retaining English literature. 
And some of his old pupils, to the number of 
over 350, took the opportunity of presenting 
him with a congratulatory address, in which 
they said: 

“ You taught us that the study of English was as 
interesting and certainly as serious as the study of 
any language. From you we learned to value the 
great heritage of our tongue, and to cultivate what, 
because it was familiar, we had neglected. In 
literature you opened to us new worlds. It was on 
your introduction that to many of us books first 
became friends and English literature a com¬ 
panion.” 

It is not given to many teachers to receive such 
a testimonial. 

We have already mentioned the two first 
books that Minto wrote. He tried his hand at 
novels, but with no more than a succi's d'eslims. 
Of these, The Crack of Doom (1886) has some 
sparkling dialogue and realistic scenes of 
modern life; but the leading idea ends in disap¬ 
pointment, and the characters fail to interest. 
The Mediation of Balph Hardelot (1888), an 
historical story of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, 
scarcely repays the research that was expended 
upon it by the author. Was She Good or Bad l 
(1889) is altogether too slight. A farce, 
entitled “The Colorado Beetle,” ran for several 
nights at the Princess’s Theatre in 1877 ; and 
we believe that it was also printed. Far better 
evidence of Minto’s literary talent is shown by 
his volume on Defoe in the “ English Men of 
Letters” series, and by thenumerousbiographies 
of English authors which he contributed to 
the Encyclopaedia Brilannica. Of his last com¬ 
pleted task, the editing of The Life and Letters 
of William Bell Scott (1892), we will only 
observe that it is unfair to criticise his discre¬ 
tion in what he published, without knowing 
how much he felt bound to omit. As one of 
his own poets has said: 

“ What’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.” 

Messrs. Blackwoods announce a posthumous 
work from his pen, entitled Plain Principles of 
Prose Composition ; but we fear that the treatise 
on Logic, which he had undertaken for Mr. 
John Murray’s series of University Extension 
Manuals, though begun, was left unfinished. 

Minto had done, altogether, no small amount 
of work in a not very long life; yet to those 
who knew him, he always seemed capable of 
something that would exhibit more adequately, 
to the great public, the powers of the man whom 
they loved and admired. 

J. S. C. 

The death of M. Taine has called forth such 
lengthy notices in the daily press, that we must 
be excused from repeating here what has been 
so well said about him elsewhere. His 
writings, indeed, were almost as well known 
in England as in France. Even his psycho¬ 
logical treatise, De l'Intelligence (1870) was 
translated as soon as published; and the 
present writer well remembers with what 
interest he read it, as in harmony with the then 
dominant school of English thought. Taine 
knew this country, its people and its literature, 
as well as it is possible for any one to know it 
who was not resident here. Ilis death, follow¬ 
ing so soon after that of Renan, seems to close 
a period in French literature, just as a period in 
English poetry ends with Browning and Tenny¬ 
son. If we except the novelists and the play¬ 
wrights, and perhaps a critic or two, there is no 
longer any French writer whose name is really 
familiar in England—whose works, to put it 
bluntly, it would pay to translate. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AUTHOR OF “TOE TESTAMENT OF LOVE.” 

Cambridge: March 4,159A 

For some five hundred years the name of 
the author of The Testament of Lore has 
remained a secret. I claim to have read the 
riddle. 

Whoever attempts to peruse the work soon 
discovers that it is extremely obscure. For 
myself I have always considered it to be a mere 
exercise of ingenuity, intended to draw to the 
author the attention of his lady-love. The 
history of his calamities is probably to a large 
extent imaginary. We frequently meet with 
present participles in -and, indicating a 
Northern dialect; but whether this is due to 
the scribe or the author, I do not know. The 
mention in it of Chaucer’s Troilus, and some 
quotations from that poem (the most remarkable 
being that in Book I., “I bane not plaied 
raket, nettle in, docke out ”). show that it was 
written later than Troilus and by some one else. 
Again, the author refers to Chaucer as one that 
is Love’s “true seruaunte, the noble philo- 
sophicall poete in Englissh,” &c. In Book II. 
there is an explanation about the order of the 
planets, and the names of the days of the week. 
This I take to be copied from Chaucer’s Astro¬ 
labe, part 2, sect. 12. Hence the date is later 
than 1391. 

Near the end tho author is very mysterious : 
“ In this booke be many priuie thinges wimpled 
and fold; unnetho shull leude men the plites 
[pleats] unwinde,” &c., <Sc.; but, as I am not 
[it appears) a “ lewd ” or ignorant man, I have 
unfolded his “ plites,” and the end of it is that 
his name seems to have been Kitson. 
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Taking the earliest known edition, viz., that 
of 1532, by Thynne, in Thynne’s Chaucer 
(fol. cccxxv.), I find that the chief paragraphs 
begin with the following letters, most of which 
are printed as large capitals. 

The paragraphs in the Prologue and Book I. 
begin with the letters margabetoof. Of 
these the second A and the f are printed as 
small letters, but are preceded by white spaces, 
and ought, therefore, to have been printed with 
capitals as large as the rest. Again, the former 
o has no white line before it, and, therefore, 
does not count. Hence the words really meant 
are: Margaret of. 

In Book II. the letters meant to be taken are 
these, viz., virtwhavemerci ; but there are 
some mistakes, for, of course, the printer had 
no clue, or, if he had, did not know what the 
capitals really meant. The errors are these. 
The second E begins a new line, but is not a 
large capital, and has no white space above it. 
It should have been more clearly marked. It 
begins the paragraph : “ Euery of the ioyes,” 
on fol. oocxlv., back. Again, soon after this 
E, we come to a large C and a large T, but 
neither of them mean anything, and they are 
to be disregarded. Their presence is due to 
the accident that the c begins a new page, aDd 
the t begins a new column. The true reading 
is, therefore, virtw have merci. 

In Book III. the significant letters are 
oxtsknyi, of which the N and T are wrongly 
printed as ordinary capitals, though both are 
preceded by a white space. 

Collecting all these, the sentence becomes : 
MARGARET OF VIRTW, HAVE MERCI OX TSKNVI. 
Of course the last six letters form an anagram ; 
I decipher them as kitsvx— Kit sun, the 
authors name. Note that v really means “ u,” 
for the word “ have” was then spelt “ haue.” 

In any case, we are perfectly certain that 
tsknvi cannot possibly spell chavcer, and this 
is proof positive that Chaucer was not the 
author. I take Kitson to be a Northern name, 
hence, perhaps, the Northern forms found in 
the work. We find, for instance, yearth for 
“ earth and Halliwell gives yarth, “ earth,” 
and yak, “oak,” as Northern forms. But of 
course I am open to accept any other adequate 
explanation. 

The solution of this mystery enables us to 
understand the scope of the work more clearly. 
It was merely written as a display of skill, to 
please a lady. The autobiographical allusions, 
which to us arc obscure, were obvious to her. 
It is amusing to remember that they were once 
accepted as sacred verities, and carefully in¬ 
serted, for their supposed value, into numerous 
fictitious biographies of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that “virtw” 
means curative power, or power to heal, with 
reference to the supposed virtues of a pearl or 
‘ ‘ margarite.” References to this pearl are of 
frequent occurrence in the treatise. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


AX UXKXOWX EXGLISH PROSE-VERSIOX OF 
“ WILLIAM OF PALERXE.” 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: March 6,1893. 

I had better not further put off mention of a 
discovery made last September. In that month, 
just as I was starting south again from Golspie 
in Sutherland, the Rev. J. M. Joass, D.D., the 
distinguished archaeologist who is minister of 
that parish, showed me a parcel of old printed 
and MS. scraps which I understood he had 
once obtained from a bookbinder. I had only 
time to run my eye quickly over them and pick 
out two items to take back to Oxford for 
examination. One of these was a group of 
fragments which I had no difficulty in identify¬ 
ing as part of that exceedingly rare book, the 
Oxford Feetial of 1486. The other was a single 
leaf, which at once showed itself to be P. iij. 


of an English prose-romance on the subject of 
“ William of Palerne”; and Mr. W. H. Allnutt 
pointed out to me similar woodcut initials in a 
volume printed by Wynkyn de Worde—a fact 
which, as the initials are very peculiar, virtually 
fixes him as the printer. These initials were 
used by him quite early in the century ; but the 
recto has the catch-title “ kyng Wyl.” at foot, 
and Mr. R. G. C. Proctor tells me that such 
catch-titles were not used by De Worde till 
late in his career—say about 1520. 

I have not been able to acquire this leaf for 
the Bodleian; but Dr. Joass has most kindly 
allowed me to obtain a collotype facsimile of 
it, which is available for students here. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is not taken 
either from the original French verse-romance 
or from the sixteenth-century French prose- 
version; but that it is taken either from the 
English verse-translation or from some un¬ 
known previous prose-translation based upon 
that. C/. “ For as moche as Partynedon was 
ferrost from home ... he toke his leue,” 
where the English verse (5078-9) has “ par- 
tenedon parted first . . . for he hade ferrest 
to fare,” while the French verse has only 
(8947-8) “Lartenidus preraierement . . . le 
congie prent,” while the French prose entirely 
omits the passage. 

The fragment contains the last ten lines of 
chap, lxxxvi. and all chap, lxxxvii., these run¬ 
ning parallel with 11. 5047-5228: it also con¬ 
tains the title of chap. Ixxxviii., “How 
tydynges came to Wyllyam that the Emperour 
of Rome was deed.” 

Edward W. B. Nicholsox. 


THE AXTIPHOXARY OF BAXaOH. 

Bard well Rectory, Bury 8t. Edmunds : Feb. 24,1831. 

Being engaged on an edition of the Anti¬ 
phonary of Bangor—a seventh century Irish 
MS., with complete facsimiles—for tho Henry 
Bradshaw Society, I have naturally tried to 
glean all that has been said by others from 
Muratori to the present day about it. 

Toxtually all quotations from it—except a 
few by Bishop Reeves and Mr. Whitley Stokes 
—are very untrustworthy. The Irish hand¬ 
writing, though legible enough, except on the 
last page, which is somewhat worn, to any 
person at all familiar with Irish palaeography, 
has fairly baffled those who have attempted to 
make extracts. 

One of the last attempts is by Dr. MacCarthy, 
on pp. 237-9 of vol. xxvii. of the 1'ransactions 
of tho Royal Irish Academy. This makes 
confusion worse confounded. 

Muratori’s transcription of fol. 36 b, with its 
important list of the first fifteen Abbots of 
Bangor, is full of blunders ; but in correcting 
some of them, Dr. MacCarthy actually in¬ 
troduces fresh misreadings, where Muratori 
was more or less correct. 

MURATORI. 

Col. a, line 8 meiita 

„ 11 Comgillum 

,, 19 Fintensnum 

Col. b, line 1 Notus vir erat Beracnus. 

,, 2 Cumnenus 

„ 6 antistes Cronanus 

I)B. MACCARTHY. 

meiita 

CoDgillum 

Fintendnum 

Noster erat Boetaenus 

Cumtneus 

antistes Critanus 

MS. 

mereta 

comgillum 

fintenanum 

Notus uir erat berachus 

ciuncnenus 

nntestes critanus 


But Dr. MacCarthy’s comical exploit occurs 
in his aocount of the last stanza of the poem 
entitled “ Versiculi familiae benchuir ” on 
fol. 30 ab. 

MS. 

Cui uita beata 
cum perfec 
tis futura 
deo patre parata 
sine fine mansura 

MUBATOIU. 

AS MS. EXCEPT 

sine fide mansura 
DB. MACCABTHY. 

Civitas beata 
Cum perfectis corde 
future 

Deo Patre parota 
Sine fine mansura 

To which Dr. MacCarthy adds: “ C'urde is 
expressed by a drawing of a heart, tho only 
instance of picture-writing that I have found 
in Irish MSS.” 

Will it be believed that “this drawing of a 
heart ” is only one of those holes in the skin 
with which everyone handling MSS. is familiar, 
and which generally assume a somew hat 
circular or oval shape, and which are more 
usually connected with the slaughter house 
than with the studio. 

After this I think that one may claim that 
Dr. MacCarthy’s views as to the date of the 
Stowe Missal should be subjected to a more 
severe testing than they have hitherto under¬ 
gone, so far as they rest upon palaeographieal 
considerations. 

F. E. Warrex. 


CORRUPTIONS IN OLD ENGLISH MSS. 

Linden : March 4, 1893. 

Prof. Cook’s objections to my explanation of 
ditsidi seem to mo to be without force. The 
facts of the case are as follows:—The words 
Vridda daeyi, in the body of the page, aro 
obviously a mistranslation; the correct render¬ 
ing would, if only the spellings actually found 
in the Lindisfame gloss are allowed, be written 
3 ridda si'Se. But since in this very verse tho 
primitive instrumental ending i of o stems 
occurs in daeyi, there is no reason why the 
second word might not have been written 
(Prof. Cook’s objection that tfSi is not recorded 
would only be of importance if the word were 
found frequently in MSS. that use the original 
i.) In the margin of the MS. opposite to this 
verse is the note dusidi 'Sridda daegi ; and the 
question is how to account for this note, and to 
explain its apparently unmeaning first word. 
Now, since the note repeats the words con¬ 
taining the mistranslation, it is antecedently 
likely that its purpose was to correct the mis¬ 
take. My conjecture, in its first form, was 
that the scribe of the Lindisfame gloss had 
before him an original containing a corrector’s 
note, in which the necessary alteration was 
indicated by writing da si'Si over the words 
Vridda daeyi, and that he unintelligently copied 
this as dusidi. This is no very violent assump¬ 
tion, as some Old English forms of a and n are 
very nearly alike, and scribes did not always 
remember to put the cross on the <S. But I 
went on to suggest, as an alternative possibility, 
that da may have stood in the original: in 
other words, that the dialect of the corrector 
may have admitted the form iSriddtt, for which, 
I said, “ analogies might be cited from the 
weak declension of substantives.” Prof. Cook 
asks what these analogies are. My remark 
referred to the well-known fact that in the 
Northumbrian portion of the Rushworth gloss 
the ending -it is often found where West 
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Saxon has -an. But I ought to have remem¬ 
bered that the Rushworth MS. affords a still 
better analogy, as the same thing occurs with 
regard to adjectives— e.g., in on '8a Iwtemestu 
stowwe, nym$e wrist gibinde Vone etrongu, and 
other similar instances. In conclusion, it must 
be remembered that my explanation is the only 
one hitherto proposed; and the force of this 
consideration is now strengthened by the fact 
that even Prof. Cook’s learning and ingenuity 
have proved unable to suggest any other 
solution. 

Henry Bradley. 


MATERIALS TOWARDS A HISTORY 01' THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 

London: March 6,1893. 

In his Educational Reformers, Mr. K. H. 
Quick expressed the hope that attention would 
be given to “ an investigation of great interest, 
and some utility—the origin of the school- 
course which now affects the millions who have 
English for their mother-tongue.” It is quite 
true, as Mr. W. H. Widgery said, “the study 
of origins is not everybody’s business.” Never¬ 
theless, it is work that requires to be done, and 
which will not do itself. Moreover, it is a 
laborious undertaking. Dr. Harris, the Com¬ 
missioner of Education in the United States, 
has encouraged me to make an attempt in this 
direction. The title of this book is to be, 
“Materials towards a History of the School¬ 
room, and the Development of its Work.” I 
have already compiled a bibliography of the 
school class-books, and works bearing on 
teaching, which are in the British Museum, up 
to 1640. I have, further, collected descriptions 
by old writers as to school-work, the class- 
work in action, and accounts of subject-matter 
and method of teaching—as given by masters 
and old boys. It is very desirable for me to 
have more copious references to the following 
points :— 

1. Any descriptions of the work actually 
done in schools from 1500 to 1640. 

2. Any pictorial illustrations of classes at 
work, school furniture, and equipments of all 
kinds. 

3. Beminiscences of old boys, describing 
schoolmasters, internal arrangements, methods 
and matter of teaching, ana school customs 
and manners. 

4. Titles of any school text-books or works 
bearing on education, which are of importance 
or interest, and which are not in the British 
Museum (1500-1640). 

Head masters and others connected with 
schools may have at hand references to these 
points in connexion with their own schools, 
which might easily be overlooked in a general 
search. I shall be greatly obliged by receiving 
any communication on the subject, addressed, 
Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower-street, W.O. 

Foster Watson. 


“ANOLICI CAUDATI,” 

Wimbledon : March 6, 1693. 

A letter from M. H. Vaganay, in the 
Academy of February 25, refers to the cry of 
“a la queue,” uttered when the English were 
expelled from Paris in April, 143G, as having 
reference to the popular belief that Englishmen 
had tails. But he should have given the whole 
cry, which was “ a la queue au regnard.” The 
two parts must be taken together, and between 
them they show a reference to the Fox’s Brush, 
Henry Y.’s personal cognisance, with which 
the Parisians must have been familiar. For 
references see Lancaster and York , i. 432. 

J. H. BAM8AY. 


“THE DOG IN BRITISH POETRY.” 

London: March 8,1893. 

You ask why I have usod the word “ British ” 
in the title of the anthology of poems about 
dogs that I have edited. Several of the poems 
are Scotch; and as I wish to hurt the suscepti¬ 
bilities of none, I prefer the word “ British ” to 
the word “English.” The book would have 
been too bulky had I included the poems about 
dogs written in foreign languages, but I have 
made use of all standard translations from other 
languages — dead and living. As it is, my 
collection of poems consists of 200 pieces. 

R. Maynard Leonard. 

[This isjust what we suspected. Henceforth, 
it seems —if the Separatists have their way—we 
shall be taught to call the tongue that Shaks- 
pere spake, British. 

The plain truth is that the word “ English,” 
when associated with literature, merely denotes 
the language, and has nothing whatever to do 
with nationality. Mr. David Masson is 
officially styled “professor of rhetoric and 
English literature” at Edinburgh, just as Mr. 
Edward Dowden is officially styled “ professor 
of oratory and English literature” at Dublin; 
and the same holds good for both American 
and Continental Universities.— Ed. Academy.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 12, 11.16 a.m. Ethical: 11 Training in 
Enjoyment,” by Mr. Bernard fios&nquet. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “The Electric Current,” 
with experiments and illustrations, by Mr. H. Somerville. 

4p.m. South Place Institute: "Life in Monastic 
Orders,” by Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: " Hereditary Puritanism,” by 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 

Monday, March 13, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
"Alloys,” n., by Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen. 

8 p.m. Library Association : “ The Library at 
Toynbee Hall,” by Mr. 8. Hales. 

8.90 p m. Geographical: " The Question of an 
Antarctic Continent: New Evidence from the .Chatham 
Islands,” by Mr. H. O. Forbes. 

Tuesday, March 14, 3 n.m. Royal Institution : “ The Func¬ 
tions of the Cerebellum,” IX., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, “ Plant for 
Harbour and 8ea Werks,” by Mr. Walter Pitt. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ The Mineral Wealth of 
British Columbia,” by Dr. George M. Dawson. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: "Suggestions for the More 
Definite Use of the Word ‘ Type * and its Compounds, 
as denoting Specimens of a Greater or Less Degree of 
Authenticity,” by Mr. Oldfield Thomas; " A New Genus 
and Species of Acarus found in Cornwall,” by Mr. A. D. 
Michael; "A New African Monkey, with a List of the 
Described Species of Cercopithecus” by Mr. P. L. Bclater; 
" The Variation and Development of the Vertebral and 
Limb Skeletons of the Amphibia,” by Prof. Howes. 

Wednesday, March 16, 7 p.m. Meteorological: "Some 
Meteorological Problems,” illustrated, by Mr, Shelford 
Bidwell. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: "Cystic Worms simulating 
the Appearance of Tuberculosis,” by Dr. G. M. Giles; 
" New Brackish Water Infusoria from the United 8tates,” 
by Dr. A. Stokes; "Rotifera of China,” by Surgeon 

V. G. Thorpe. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Technical Education: its 
Progress and Prospects,” by Sir Philip Magnus. 

Thursday, March 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : " A Study in 
Mediaeval History,” II., by the Rev. Dr. A. Jessopp. 

8 p m. Linnean: “ Botanical Results of the Sierra 
Leone Boundary Commission,” by Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot; 
"Contributions to the Arthropod Fauna of the West 
Indies,” by Mr. R. T. Pocock. 

8 p.m. Chemical: " Limits of Accuracy of Gold- 
bullion Assay and the Losses of Gold incidental to it,” by 
Mr. T. K. Roi»; “ Boiling Point of Liquid Nitrous Oxide 
at Atmospheric Pressure, and the Melting Point of Solid 
Nitrons Oxide, ’ by Mr. W. Ramsay and Dr. John 
Shields ; " Isomerism of Aliphalic Aldoximes,” by Messrs. 

W. R. Dunstan and T. Dymond • “ Formic Aldoxime,” 
by Mr. W. R. Dunstan; " Properties of a Bengaldoxime,” 
by Messrs. W. R. Dunstan and M C. Luxmore. 

8 pm. Viking Club : " Mezzotint Engraving,” by 
Mr. R. S. Clouston. 

8 80 p m. Historical: “ The Magyar County; a 
Study in the Comparative History of Municipal Institu¬ 
tions,” by Prof. Emil Reich. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 17, 9 p.m. Royal Institution: "Ancient 
Egyptian Pigments,” by Dr. W. J. Russell. 

Saturday, Biarch 18, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “Sound and 
Vibrations,” V., by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. Part I. 

By R. P. Harper. (Chicago: Heath; 

London: Luzac.) 

Assyrian students have more than once 
been asked why it is that the letters and 
despatches to the Assyrian kings and 
officials which are preserved in the British 
Museum have not, with a few exceptions, 
hitherto been published. The letters often 
relate to public events, and still more often 
throw light on the details of social life. 
Yet, apart from some eighty published by 
Mr. S. A. Smith, and a few others which 
have mostly been edited by Mr. Pinches, 
the cuneiform letters from the library of 
Nineveh have remained inaccessible to all 
but a few specialists. No attempt has been 
made thoroughly to copy and publish them, 
and so place them at the disposal of the 
historian of the ancient East. 

The work that has been thus neglected 
has at last been taken up by an American 
Assyriologist, Dr. R. F. Harper. The first- 
fruits of his labours are to be found in the 
handy volume just issued, which contains 
copies of 124 tablets. He calculates that 
the texts will fill three or four volumes, 
which he intends to follow up with “at 
least two more ” volumes of transliteration, 
translation, and glossary. The work will 
be a very useful one, and will be heartily 
welcomed both by historians and by Assyri- 
ologists. 

The texts Dr. Harper has now published, 
however, show why the task has never been 
undertaken before. The complete and con¬ 
scientious publication of the correspondence 
once stored in the library of Nineveh is an 
arduous and somewhat ungrateful labour. 
Many of the texts are difficult to copy with 
accuracy; they are still more difficult to 
decipher—as, indeed, may be expected in 
the case of letters; and when they are 
copied and deciphered the results seem to 
be but small. The most interesting letters 
in the collection have naturally been already 
published, or else the historical facts 
in them have been made public. The 
large mass of correspondence which has 
been left to Dr. Harper to edit is, for the 
most part, that portion of it which his 
predecessors considered uninteresting or 
undecipherable. 

It is only through a complete edition of 
the whole collection that what has thus been 
considered undecipherable will be eventually 
explained. There are numerous words and 
idioms in the letters which are obscure 
only because our acquaintance with the 
branch of Assyrian literature to which they 
belong is still meagre. When Dr. Harper’s 
work is finished, not only will the Assyrian 
lexicon and grammar be materially enriched, 
we shall also be able to translate texts 
which are now a mystery for us, and to 
discover historical and other facts which 
may set the history of the past in a new 
light. 

I think it is a pity that the author has 
reserved his translations of the texts for 


future volumes, as it will interfere with the 
usefulness of his work and injure its sale. 
A book which contains nothing but cuneiform 
texts, without one word of explanation, will 
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naturally be purchased by Assyriologists 
only. No one else will have any idea of the 
interesting facts which lie concealed under 
the combinations of wedge-shaped characters. 
"Who, for instance, except the Assyriologist 
could tell that among the texts printed in 
the volume are letters relating to the 
importation of horses from Kappadokia, 
one of which first suggested to Mr. Pinches 
his discovery of Kappadokian cuneiform 
tablets ? The biblical student, again, will 
be interested in learning that in another 
letter (No. 46) mention is made of “ the 
city of Accad ” (al Akka-di ). 

I have only to add that the book is well 
printed, and that it is a pleasure to read the 
texts given in it, with their large type and 
ample margin. 

A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

TnE council of the British Association has 
resolved to nominate the Marquis of Salisbury 
as president of the meeting to be held at Oxford 
in 1894. The following also have been appointed 
presidents of sections at the Nottingham 
meeting in September of this year: Section A, 
Prof. B. B. Clifton; section B, Prof. J. 
Emerson Reynolds; section C, Mr J. J. H. 
Teal; section D, Canon Tristram; section E, 
Mr. H. Secbohra; section F. Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson; section G, Mr. Jeremiah Head; 
section H, Dr. Robert Munro. 

Prof. Virchow will be entertained at a 
dinner on the evening of Thursday next, 
March 16, after his delivery of the Croonian 
lecture before the Royal Society. Lord 
Kelvin, as president of the Royal Society, will 
take the chair; and the vice-chairmen will be 
the presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons. 

Messrs. L. Reeve & Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion a new work on tho British Aculeate 
Hymenoptera, from the pen of Mr. Edward 
Saunders, uniform with the same author’s 
Ilemiptera Heteroptera, which is just completed. 

The managers of the Royal Institution have 
awarded the Actonian prize of one hundred 
guineas to Miss Agnes M. Clerke, for her works 
on astronomy, “ as illustrative of the wisdom 
and beneficence of the Almighty.” 

Sir Joseph Lister has been elected a 
foreign associate of the Academic des Sciences. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday next, Mr. H. O. Forbes will 
road a paper entitled “The Question of an 
Antarctic Continent, in the light of new evi¬ 
dence from the Chatham Islands.” 

At the meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society on Wednesday next, a lecture will be 
given by Mr. Shelford Bid well upon “Some 
Meteorological Problems,” illustrated with 
experiments. Among other subjects he will 
treat of the probable sources of atmospheric 
electricity, the phosphorescence of the air, the 
flicker of lightning, the darkness of thunder 
clouds, the large drops of rain in thunder 
showers, the colour of the sky, and the forma¬ 
tion of sunset colours. 

The first subscription list to the memorial 
statue of the late Sir Richard Owen amounts to 
£555 11s. 6d. The trustees of the British 
Museum have expressed their willingness to 
receive tho marble statue which it was proposed 
to offer them, in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the meeting at the rooms of tho Royal 
Society on January 21. To the list of the 
general committee already published have been 
added the names of a great number of eminent 
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persons at home and abroad, including Prof. 
Van Beneden (Louvain), Prof. Capellini 
(Bologna), Prof. Cope (Philadelphia), Prof. 
Gundry (Paris), Prof. Gegenbaur (Heidelberg), 
Prof. Lacaze-Duthiers (of the Academie des 
Sciences), Prof. Sven Liven (Stockholm), 
Prof. Leuckart (Leipsig), Prof. Marsh (New 
Haven, U.8.A.), Prof. Milne-Edwards (Paris), 
Prof. Mobius (Berlin), Prof. Retzius (Stock¬ 
holm), Prof. Riitimeyer (Basel), Prof. Weismann 
(Frieburg), Dr. Franz Steindachner (Vienna). 

The Easter excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association this year will be to Norwich, 
Cromer, and Lowestoft, under the direction of 
the president (Mr. Horace B. Woodward) and 
Mr. Clement Reid. The usual “ long excur¬ 
sion,” which has been fixed for the Becond week 
in July, will be to Dublin and Wicklow. On 
the afternoon of Saturday next, March 18, the 
members will visit tho Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell-road, where Mr. W. Carruthers has 
undertaken to give a demonstration on “ Gym- 
nosperms from the Devonian to the Present 
Time.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Th a first of the series of weekly lectures by 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf, on “ The Egyptian 
Languages ana Hieroglyphic Writing,” will be 
given on Wednesday next, March (15, at 4.30 
p.m., at the house of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 37, Great Russell-street, Blooms¬ 
bury. The lectures are free, and not confined 
to members of the society. 

M. Eugene Muntz, keeper of the library 
and collections at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and best known for his historical works on the 
Italian Renaissance, has been elected a member 
of the Academie des Inscriptions, in succession 
to the late Simeon Luce. 

Henceforth, the Phonetische Studien, which 
Prof. W. Victor of Marburg has conducted for 
the past five years, will be published as a 
Beiblatt of a new journal, to be called Die 
Neueren Sprachen, of which Dr. Dorr of Solingen 
will edit the English, and Dr. Kuhn of Wies¬ 
baden the French department. The mode of 
issue is in ten monthly parts (March and 
September being excepted), at the annual sub¬ 
scription of twelve marks. The publisher is 
Herr Elwert, of Marburg. 

Mr. Tyler has reprinted his recent commu¬ 
nication to the Academy on “ The Hittite Seal 
from Bor,” accompanied by a figure of the seal. 
The pamphlet may be obtained from Messrs. 
Luzac & Go., opposite the British Museum. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Biuliogbaphical. — {Monday, Feb. 80.) 

W. A. Copinqer, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
M. Delisle, director of tho Bibliothtque Nationale, 
Paris, was elected a foreign member; and Herr 
Konrad Burger, of Leipsig, Messrs. MacLehose, 
0. F. Player, A. H. Johnson, and J. Tinney were 
elected members.—Mr. Stephen Aldrich, of the 
British Museum, read a paper on “ Incunabula.” 
After giving an account of Maittaire, Panzer, and 
Hain, the three great authorities on fifteenth cen¬ 
tury bibliography, Mr. Aldrich called attention 
to certain subjects connected with the study of 
Incunabula calling for special and detailed treat ment, 
mentioning among others the early printed books 
of Spain and Portugal, tho English printers after 
Oaxton in the fifteenth century, the early printers 
of Strasburg, and the problems presented by certain 
mysterious sets of books, such as those of the “ R ” 
printer, the productions of the Cologne school, the 
first editions of Horace, and the books bearing the 
imprint “Typis Reyserianis.” The paper con¬ 
cluded with some suggestions as to the arrangement 
of a collection of Incunabula.—In the discussion 
which ensued, Dr. Garnett, keeper of the printed I 
books at the British Museum, Mr. F. Jtukinson, 
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University Librarianat Cambridge,Messrs. Christie 
and Redgrave took part. During the evening 
several early printed books were exhibited.—In 
consequence of the serious illness of the hon. sec., 
Mr. Talbot B. Reed, who was to have read a paper 
on March 20, it was announced that Mr. Ashbee 
would, on that evening, exhibit his collection of 
illustrated editions of Don Quixote and read a piper 
upon them.—Further presentations to the library 
of the society were announced. 

Antiiroi>oloqical Institute.—( Tuesday , Feb 81 .) 
Paor. A. MacAlisteh, president, in the chair.—A 
paper by Mr. E. H. Man on “ Nicobar Pottery ” 
was read. He stated that the little island of 
Chowra has held for generations a monopoly of 
the manufacture. Preparing the clay and moulding 
and firing the fluished utensil devolves on the 
females. The value of trade-marks is recognised, 
the device of its maker being affixed to each vessel. 
Experience having taught them that pots are more 
serviceable if allowed to harden gradually, they 
store newly-made utensils on a lattice platform in 
the roofs of their huts. In a year the heat and 
smoke render them hard and durable. Indian 
pots and jars are readily purchased from the 
traders who occasionally visit the islands, but they 
are deemed unsuitable for certain culinary oper¬ 
ations. There are no special vessels made for 
funeral purposes; but, in accordance with the 
almost universal custom of uncivilised races, 
cooking pots are among the personal and house¬ 
hold requisites which are laid on a grave after an 
interment.—A paper by Lieutenant Boyle T. 
Somerville, R.N., on “Some Islands of the New 
Hebrides ” was read. The habits of the natives of 
adjacent islands sometimes vary exceedingly; and 
in this paper reference was made only to a small 
portion of the group including the Efate Islands, 
the Shepherd Islands, and the east coast of 
Malekuea. A man cannot marry a woman of his 
own tribe, and the children belong to their 
mother's tribe, the property of their father going, 
at bis death, to his sister's children. A child calls 
all his uncles on both sides “ father,” all his aunts 
“ mother,” and his first cousins on both sides 
“sister” or “ brother.’' Thus,it sometimes happens 
that a man will call a small girl, much younger 
than himself, “mother.” Circumcision takes 
place between the ages of five and ten. Till then 
a boy goes naked, but afterwards he is costumed 
like the men. When a Malekuean is old and 
decrepit, he has nothing to look forward to but 
burial alive. Should an old person bscome bed¬ 
ridden or a burden, he or she is told quite simply 
that his or her burial will occur on such a day. 
Invitations to the funeral feast are then sent out, 
and, dead or not dead on that date, the unhappy 
person is buried. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 

The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers follows 
again the precedent it has itself set by 
exhibiting, along with the work of men who 
are living in this present year, some specimens 
of the great work of the past. But while, on 
previous occasions, one particular master has 
generally been presented with adequacy—now 
Turner, now Rembrandt, now, it may be, 
Vandyke—this year a small selection from the 
works of various great peintree-graveurs takes 
the place of the representation of the oeuvre of 
one accepted artist. Thus wo have “ Le 
Bouvier,” the admitted masterpiece of Claude, 
by the side of the “ Venus Accroupie,” one of 
the most exquisite of the triumphs of the now 
too much neglected Marc Antonio, and “The 
Morgue” of Meryon by the side of Jules de 
Goncourt’s spirited translation of a portrait by 
Augustin do St. Aubin. For the general 
visitor it would seem undesirable that all these 
works, and those others of the old masters 
which accompany them, should he described as 
“ etchings,” line engraving having played its 
appropriate part in the production of many of 
them. 
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Coming to contemporary work, we note the 
great advantage that accrues to visitor and 
student by the grouping together, so far as 
possible, of the works of each artist. Mr. 
Percy Thomas, though no longer quite a young 
man, is yet among those who make progress, 
his prints of “On the River” and “The 
Village Blacksmith ” having a vivacity and 
delicacy of technique which did not belong to 
his earlier labours. Some interesting etchings 
by Mr. J. P. Heseltine remind us of the accom¬ 
plishment of this most tasteful amateur. Mr. 
Herkomer is, as usual, energetic and varied: 
such a temperament cannot fail to be interest¬ 
ing, but the work remains experimental. If 
Mr. Jacomb Hood’s “Siren” had less incom¬ 
pleteness or uncertainty of draughtsmanship, it 
would be one of the most engaging of recent 
dealings with the nude in etching. What has 
been well called the “ Biblia Pauperum ” of Mr. 
Strang is continued most effectively in “ The 
Conventicle” and “Poor Peter” ; “The Con¬ 
venticle ” showing, with all Mr. Strang’s 
command of technical resourco, an inspired 
young woman, full alike of unction and 
i 'noranee, holding forth to the unlettered, and 
“ Poor Peter” displaying the age, the infirmi¬ 
ties, and the sympathetic ugliness which, in Mr. 
Strang’s mind, are associated with the humble. 
In “ Al Fresco ” and in “ Summer ” Mr. Strang 
approaches the ideal and ventures on the joyous 
—always, it must be said, with a measure of 
style; butnothingthatheexhibitsthisyearwillbe 
more generally approved than his distinguished 
portrait of Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, who wears 
a good coat and yet is one of God’s creatures. 
The landscapes and the visions of quaint 
Dutch towns put before us by the etching 
needle of Mr. Frank Short are executed with at 
least his wonted delicacy—“The Solway at 
Mid-day” being as to the lines of it slightness 
itself, but yet perfectly suggestive. To no one 
b it Mr. Short would it have occurred to make 
an etching of “The Dijk Bell”; but he has 
sentiment enough to care for its history—it 
comes it seems from afar—and his capacity for 
taking pleasure in work of construction adds 
another interest to the quaint record of the 
bell that hangs over marsh and water. The 
most “ important ” etching of Mr. Macbeth is 
by no means the most satisfactory; he is more 
to be admired in his spirited sketches which 
illustrate a new and very desirable edition of 
the Waverley Novels. Miss Minna Bolingbroke 
has an excellent, though it seems not a quite 
new, drypoint, called “The Loom,” in which 
she grapples with a subject of modem industry 
which happens to be fitted perfectly to the 
etcher’s needs of telling “line” and rich 
shadow. Mr. Fred Slocombe is popular by his 
method of work, popular too, and justifiably, 
by his choice and treatment of so sumptuous a 
modelasthe “Helen.” Mr. C. J. Watson’s sub¬ 
etchings relyal ways in part for theirintcrest upon 
his treatment of architecture, which, while not 
invariably sensitive, has the merit of adequate 
knowledge and decisiveness of handling. His 
“ Ponte del Cavallo, Venezia ”—the etchers of 
this Royal Society are polyglot and expect us to 
understand Dutch as well as Italian—almost ap¬ 
proaches the delicacy of Mr. Whistler in the 
* ‘ Quiet Canal.” And though there is a good deal 
of originality about Mr. Watson, it is clear that 
he has often in his mind the works of those who 
are already classic ; if not, why address himself 
to the St. Etienne du Mont and to the Rue 
Pirouette Paris ?—places already illustrated by 
the genius of Meryon. Perhaps Mr. Watson 
brings into his treatment of these subjects the 
kind of accuracy which Meryon, at all events 
in certain of his moods, was careless to attain; 
but when the accuracy is achieved and the 
record completed, it will hardly be contended 
that the theme is transfigured by any novel 
genius. 


Very frank and free, and a great improve¬ 
ment on some of his earlier etched work, is Mr. 
Herbert Marshall’s “ Trafalgar Square.” It 
is a dry-point sketch. I wish that Mr. 
Marshall could be persuaded always to enter¬ 
tain a vision as clear and definite, and to 
stop in the expression of it at the point here 
so effectively reached. Mr. Laing exhibits 
several Parisian river-side sketches, somewhat 
in the manner of the earlier work of Mr. 
Haden. Colonel Goff is interesting and on 
the verge of popularity with his vision of “ The 
Metropole, Brighton,” and his frank sketch of 
water-side herbage “ On the Itehin.” In 
several plates Mr. Holmes May remains a 
straightforward and vigorous sketcher from 
nature. Popularity must certainly have come 
to Mr. David Law. More tardily it will come, 
if it comes at all, to Mr. Charles Holroyd, 
whose art requires to be met half-way—to bo 
appreciated only by the understanding. It 
will be valued by the lovers of simplicity and 
economy in execution, and of a sometimes 
classic style in conception. Mr. Holroyd’s 
“Afternoon” is a golden pastoral; the action 
and the opulent forms of the figures make the 
charm of “ A Garland.” Very grave in theme 
and for once almost' elaborate in light and 
shade is “ The Coro, Monte Oliveto.” It is 
admirable; but perhaps the most charming of 
the Monte Oliveto series is “The Ladies’ Guest 
House,” with the firm straight lines of the 
monastery seen against soaring cypress and 
writhing olive. 

A young Scotchman, Mr. Cameron, sends at 
least a dozen etchings, not one of them want¬ 
ing in intelligence and in fair command 
of technical resource. Mr. Cameron, like a 
wise man, has looked hard at Rembrandt and 
hard at Mr. Whistler; perhaps his individuality 
beat asserts itself fora moment in “ A Dutch 
Damsel.” Mr. Gascoigne, Mr. Bryden, Mr. 
Urwick, and Mr. C. O. Murray send contribu¬ 
tions that are meritorious. Mr. Sherbom has 
three book-plates, which recall in the manner of 
them that high German art which Mr. Sher¬ 
bom has studied so completely and assimilated 
so well. _ Of these book-plates that one which 
is too pictorial—that one which represents a 
library interior—is the only one that seems to 
me undesirable. I would not, indeed, pre¬ 
sume to confine Mr. Sherborn within narrow 
limits ; yet it is in such a piece as the largely 
conceived and magnificent book-plate of Sir 
William Anson that Mr. Sherbom is at his 
best, and is wholly without an equal. Nothing 
can be more strongly contrasted with the 
deliberate and considered line-engraving of 
Mr. Sherbom than the expressive sketches of 
Mr. Oliver Hall, full of spirit and, as it seems, 
of rapidity. His “ Kirkstone Pass,” however 
slight, has the merit of balance and placid 
composition. His “ Windy Day, Angerton 
Moss,” is almost dramatic in its dealing with 
an effoct of weather, and his studies of trees 
are at least all that they pretend to be. 
Turner and Mr. Seymour Haden have, I 
take it, been his masters. If Mr. Axel Haig’s 
“Durham Cathodral Chancel” is not quite 
satisfactory: if it is wiry in some portions 
and its obvious labour is not always productive 
of the desired result, it must yet be conceded 
that it is capable and strong work—in the main 
thorough and manly. 

I allow myself another transition—from the 
elaborate and prolonged labours of Mr. Haig 
to the brilliant improvisations or piquant and 
graceful memoranda of the Frenchman, M. 
Helleu. I don’t pretend to admire anything 
but the vividness in his audacious sketch of 
M. Tisspt talking to three ladies. Perhaps M. 
Helleu is unkind to the ladies. He is certainly 
indiscreet in his record of M. Tissot. His 
“ Femme se chauffant” is wonderfully expres¬ 
sive and not at all disagreeable. His ‘ ‘ Jeune 


Fille coucbee ” has the abandonment, the 
limpness and laxity, of a figure in repose. But 
M. Helleu’s highest level is reached in the 
dry-point known as “ Profil de Jeune Fille ”— 
it is not precisely a profile—in which a typa of 
distinction, delightful and refined, is recorded 
with a rare accomplishment and charm. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW NAME OF TEL EL AMARNA. 

Slate ford, Edinburgh: March 5,189 

I notice in the Academy of March 4, that 
Mr. St. Chad Boscawen states that “ it has 
been confirmed by several witnesses that the 
name of the mounds marking the site of the 
city of the heretic king is Tell Beni Amran, 
and not Tel el Amarna.” He goes on to say 
that he is afforded a faint echo of old traditions 
associated with the city. Further, he says that, 
on the other side of the Nile, within the circuit 
bounded by Khu-en-Aten’s stelae, is the village 
of Amram {sic), which may also be of similar 
origin. 

I fanoy he has learned this from Mr. 
Newberry, who has been questioning the 
people about the name Amarna, and Mr. 
Newberry may have discovered the settling 
place of a family called Beni Amran. The 
nomenclature Beni means, I think, in Egypt 
only places where some Beduin tribes (from the 
East generally! have settled down. There are a 
great many Benis. Without my Arabic maps, 
which give many names not in the English 
ones, I can remember Beni Mur, Beni Muham¬ 
mad, Beni ’Aleq, near the crocodile caves, Beni 
Mazkr, Beni Suef, Beni Hasan, &c., &c. 

If there were any traditional names of places 
that have perished, ‘surely Thebes ought to 
have one. Yet all the nomenclature is El 
TJqsar (the palaces = Luxor, Kamak), alluding 
to the window appearance of the pylon and 
clerestory. 

I therefore think that it is incumbent on 
Mr. Boscawen to show that the Ain in 
Amarna can be connected with the Amar of 
the Amorites, and that Amram with an m can 
have any connexion with Amar. 

Justin C. Ross. 


We have received, through the secretary of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, the following 
extract from a letter of Mr. Percy E. Newberry, 
who is in charge of the Archaeological Survey: 

“Whilst our camp was at El Til, I took the 
opportunity of exploring the desert behind the 
hiUs (named Gebel Abu Hasdr “the hill of the 
Nummulites ”) in which the tombs of Khuenaten’s 
courtiers and court officials are situated, with the 
result that I have found several more alabaster 
quarries. Last season, it may be remembered, I 
discovered the celebrated alabaster quarry of 
Hat-Nub, containing, among others, cartouches of 
Chufu, Nefer-ka-ra, andhter-en-Ra. The quarries 
that I have found this season contain cartouches 
of Teta, Amenemhat II., IJsertesen III., and 
stelae of Baineses II. and Meneptah I. The latter, 
with an inscription of several lines, mentions the 
cavalry and infantry of the king. In the Siut 
Wadi, I have also found another fine stela of 
Khuenaten, dated in the sixth year of his reign, 
the first twelve lines of which are in nearly perfect 
preservation. 

“ I ought also to note two interesting facts 
gleaned by me while at F,1 Til. One is that the 
native name of the mounds which mark the site of 
Khuenaten’s city is certainly not Tel el-Amarna ; 
for only two Arabs out of twelve thnt I questioned 
hnd ever heard of the name, and then merely from 
the lips of tourists. The other fact is that the true 
name for the mounds is Tel Beni Amran, which 
means ‘ the mound of the sons of Amran.’ I put 
my questions to the Arabs in the ordinary course 
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of conversation at different times and places, and 
not at all pointedly, so as to be able to trust 
implicitly to their answers, which were unanimous. ’ ’ 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The pictures commissioned of certain well- 
known English artists by the Gaikwar of 
Baroda have now been finished, and will shortly 
leave for India. These are: first, a portrait 
group of two bright-eyed swarthy boys, gentle 
and intelligent of aspect, the Gaikwar’s sons— 
a picture by Sir James Linton; and, second, 
three pictures of great country houses in “ The 
Dukeries,” two of which are done by Mr. John 
Fulleylove and one by Mr. James Orrock. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
that of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, in Piccadilly; and a collection 
if pictures by Mr. Joseph Farquharson, en¬ 
titled “ In the Highlands and Lowlands of 
Scotland,” at the Fine Art Society’s, New 
Bond-street. 

The Liverpool Art Club will open its gallery 
to the public on March 20 with a large exhi¬ 
bition of original drawings in black and white. 
Besides good specimens of John Leech and 
Charles Keene, there will be a series of designs 
by Daniel Yiergo. Numerous works will be 
exhibited by Messrs. Frank Dicksee, Bayard, 
Montbard, Fred Barnard, Forestier, Robert 
Bames, Gordon Browne, Caton Woodville, 
Cynicus, Harry Furniss, and others. It is 
expected that the exhibition will be thoroughly 
representative of modern book illustration. It 
may be added that the president of the club is 
Mr. Edgar Browne, the son of “ Phiz.” 

At the meeting of the Viking Club on 
Thursday next, at the King’s Weigh House 
Rooms, Mr. R. S. Clouston will read a paper 
upon "Mezzotint Engraving.” 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
iion on Friday next will bo delivered by Dr. 
W. J. Russell, upon “ Ancient Egyptian Pig- 
mmis.” 

Ix view of tbo forthcoming Exhibition at 
Chicago, Messrs. Cassell and Company have 
made arrangements for the issue of a popular 
edition, in monthly parts, of Pictures / ue A mericu, 
illustrated with several hundred engravings on 
wood and numerous steel plates. 

There is now on view in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, an 
exhibition of the results of the third season’s 
excavations on the site of Silchester, conducted 
by Messrs. G. E. Fox and W. H. St. John 
Hope. The most interesting discovery of last 
year was that of the foundations of a building, 
only 43 feet long by 23 feet wide, which is 
believed to be the oldest Christian church in 
Great Britain. A reconstruction of its arrange¬ 
ments from the outlines preserved has been 
made by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. Plans, also, 
of the basilica and of the forum have been 
drawn by Mr. Fox, and are now on the walls of 
the exhibition. The other objects includo— 
besides a large number of coins, metal utensils, 
and pieces of pottery—several fragments of 
marble sculpture, among them a colossal head, 
assumed to be lhat of the tutelary goddess 
Calleva. During the coming summer it is 
hoped to complete the excavation of the insula 
supposed to contain the round temple, and 
to begin the excavation of the southern insula 
extending to the city wall. The exhibition 
will remain open until the end of next week, 
and visitors are admitted on presenting their 
cards. Wo may add that further contribu¬ 
tions towards the expenses of excavation will 
be gladly received by the treasurer of the 
committee, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 17 Colling- 
bam-gardens, S.W. 


THE ACADEMY. 


THE STAGE. 

“ ALEXANDRA ” AT THE ROYALTY. 

The enterprise begun on Saturday night by 
Mr. Charrington and Miss Janet Achurch is 
one to which people with any cultivated 
interest in the stage are likely to extend en¬ 
couragement. To begin with, the manager 
sets himself against the habit of long runs, 
which, though, as every body knows, not destruc¬ 
tive of the talent of all, has yet its damaging 
effects on many. Again, the kind of piece 
which Mr. Charrington is likely to present 
appeals at least to thoughtful people; and as, in 
addition to Ibsen and an adaptation of Richard 
Voss, there is promised a comedy by Brandon 
Thomas, there is reason to hope that the amuso- 
ment of people who like to be gay after dinner, 
and not to bo perpetually disturbed with prob¬ 
lems, will also be duly considered. We are not 
sure whether it would not have been better to 
have presented “ Alexandra” in the form of a 
simple translation. Then, doubtless, there 
would have been sacrificed tho whole of the 
humour (but there is not very much of it) 
which the adapter has contrived to import. 
There would have been sacrificed, too, the kind 
of interest which one takes in things of one’s 
own land. But on tho other hand, no proba¬ 
bilities would have been violated, and, moreover, 
criticism would have had the advantage of 
having to discuss Richard Voss upon his own 
merits; as it is difficult to know quite what 
is the adapter’s and what is tho original 
author’s. Now, one of the practical disadvan¬ 
tages of having transferred the scene, in this 
adaptation, to English soil, is that the pro¬ 
ceedings which may have been quite likely in a 
German hotel become ridiculous in Sackville- 
street. Imagine the manager of a Sackville- 
street hotel threatened by detectives, and 
compelled, as it were, at tho sword’s point to 
give a list of everybody staying in bis house! 
Again, in the later portion of the play, the 
somewhat sentimental attitude adopted by Lord 
Knowlcsford's mother to tbe young woman 
Alexandra is more befitting to German notions 
of things, does not strike quite a right note in 
England. Apart from this question of adapta¬ 
tion and of transference of action, the play is 
interesting and inoffensive: suggestive even 
and forcible, though it can hardly be called 
sympathetic. Alexandra’s monstrous notions 
of revenge—the extent to which she cherishes 
them during seven years, in spite, wo may 
suppose, of the lengthened ministrations 
of a Portland gaol-chaplain—puts her beyond 
tbe pale of our sympathies. Not only is 
revenge, especially loDg-cberisbed revenge, 
quite out of date—it is apt to be so terribly 
inconvenient; it occupies time that might be 
spent so very much better. But Alexandra 
belonged, it seems, in this respect, to another 
age, and her and her revenge wo must accept. 
To take another point, tbe conduct of Lord 
Knowlesford—not at bottom a cad—towards 
Alexandra in the first instance is singularly 
uncharacteristic of any class in England that 
has a claim to be considered “ gentle ” at all; 
though among the hundred thousand people in 
Germany with a “ von ” before their names such 
behaviour might perhaps net bo so infrequent. 
Rather an interesting character-study is that of 
a half-witted valet, very well named in the 
English version Anthony Want. This is the 
part played, and played well, by Mr. Charles 
Charrington, who sets tho goed example of not 
laying hands on the strongest part in the piece. 
The part of Lord Knowlesford does not lend 
itself, especially in tho earlier portions, to the 
talent or tho capacity of Mr. Herbert Fleming ; 
but as Jack Owthwaite, Mr. Edmund Maurice 
is suited well. A very small part, full of 
character, is that of tho manager of the Sack- 
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ville-street hotel. He is an omniscient person 
who knows the why and wherefore of every¬ 
thing, and his shrewdness and rapid intuition 
are cleverly indicated by Mr. De Lange. Of 
the women’s parts only two are prominent. 
One of them is that of Lady Knowlesford, a 
blind and elderly person, played by Mrs. 
Theobald Wright with extreme justice of dic¬ 
tion, and with that appearance of restrained 
power which is in truth, we suspect, a part of 
her personality. But the performance is full 
of authority, and so is, indeed, i oteworthy. 
Miss Janet Achurch alone remains to he spoken 
of; and hers, undoubtedly, is the character 
with the most varied and abundant oppor¬ 
tunities for effect. Of a’l of them—notwith¬ 
standing her retention of more than one 
mannerism—it is hardly too much to say 
that she takes advantage. She plays, as usual, 
with refinement and subtlety, with singular 
intensity and fulness of meaning. 

F. W. 


STAGE NOTES. 

There has been a change of programme at 
the Avenue Theatre, wliero, in place of the 
revised version of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s “ A 
White Lie,” there is a revival of the translation 
of George Ohnet’s “Iron Master.” We have 
never thought that Mrs. Kendal—great though 
the talent is that she displays in the part—is 
really seen to advantage in “ The Iron Master.” 
The character of Claire is somewhat morbid and 
hysterical, and Mrs. Kendal’s art is seen best in 
a character healthy and normal, however pro¬ 
found be its capacity for emotion. In regard 
to the piece itself, whether tho proposition lately 
advanced in these columns be true or not—that 
the stage and literature must nowadays be 
practically divorced—it will, at all events, he con¬ 
ceded that the work of M. Ohnet is exactly fitted 
to widen such separation. OfM. Ohnet, whether 
as novelist or dramatist, M. Jules Lemaitro’s mot 
is true—it is only when one has quite done with 
M. Ohnet that one can begin to be occupied 
with literature. We await with real interest 
tbe production by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal of some 
piece which—whether or not it be literary—- 
shall afford to two admirable artists the fittest 
occasion for the exercise of their gifts. 

Idsen’s "Doll’s House” is to be given at 
the Royalty Theatre this (Saturday) afternoon. 

MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

A Concert-Overture by Mr. George W. L. 
Marshall Hall, who holds the chair of Music ut 
Melbourne University, was performed last 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace. The com¬ 
poser, iu a letter to his brother, has revealed 
the “ programme ” of the music, but it is only 
of a vague nature. The Overture has several 
points of interest: the thematic material is 
good, and the workmanship and orchestration 
excellent. But the music lacks conciseness, 
and the reminiscences of Wagner are, at times, 
somewhat strong. It is, nevertheless, a work 
that deserves a second hearing. M. Sliviutki 
gave a neat and refined rendering of Chopin’s 
E minor Concerto. The first movement, how¬ 
ever, is hopelessly dull, arid not all Tausig’s 
additions can render it acceptable: what in 
tho pianoforte part was originally tame has 
been made vulgar. 

The new Msss in D by Antonin Dvorfik, to 
he performed for the first time at tbe Crystal 
Palace to-day, was composed, in 1887, for the 
consecration of a private chapel at Luzan, in 
Bohemia. 
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The History of the Indian Empire, in a carefully planned succession of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir William Wilson - 

Hunter, K.C.S.I. In crown 8vo, Half-crown volumes. 


NETT VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, KG, and the Final Overthrow of the Maratha Power 


By Major BOSS-OF-BLADENSBUBG, C.B. 

“ Major Ross-of-Bladensburg trouts his subject skilfully and attractively.”— Tiut*a. j “ Entitled to rank with the best of the series .”—English Mail. 

“As readable as it is instructive.”— Globe. | “ Instinct with interest .”—Glasgow Evening News. 

AKBAU: and the Biee of the Mughal Empire. By Colonel I CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN: and the Suppression of the 

MALLESON, C.S.I. ! Ureat Revolt. By Majur-ticnem Sir OWEN TUDOR BURN'E, K.C.S.I. 

MADHUJI SINDHIA: and the Hindu Be-Conouest of India. EARL CANNING: and the Transfer of India from the Company 

By H. li. KEENE, Ecq., M.A., CM E. to the Crown. By Sir UENltY S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E., M.A. 
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Nation,. By Colonel malu. ON, I S t. ALBUClUERaTJE, and the Early Portuguese Settlements in 

WARREN HASTINGS: and the Founding* of the British 1 India. By II. MORSE STEPHENS. M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Author of “The French 

Administration. By Captain L. J. TROTTER. ' Revolution," “ The Story of Portugal," Ac. 


ALBUQUERQUE, and the Early Portuguese Settlements in 

India. By II. MoRSE STEPHENS. M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Author of “The French 
Revolution,” ** The Story of Portugal," Ac. 

LORD LAWRENCE : and the Reconstruction of India under the 

Crown. By Sir CHARLES VMPHERBTON AITCIIISON, K.CS.I, LL !>.. formerly Foreia. 
Secretary to the Government of India, and late Licutcnaut-Govcruorof the l’unjauR 

Volumes on Aurangzeb, Lord Clive, the Marquess of Wellesley, 

will be ready shortly. 

*‘This* Kerie« will inform the miud, touch the imagination, aud enlighten the cou&cieucc of the Eng'.iA 

people."- Sjwiker. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “RULERS OF INDIA.” 

Twentieth Edition, Iitvited. Seventy-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, superfine 
paper, 3s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

CATALOGUE of EASTERN and AUSTRALIAN LEPI- 

DOPTFRA DETFROCFRA. in the Collection of the Oxford University Museum. By 
Color el C. SWINEOE, F.L.8., F.Z.8., F.E.8. Pait I. Sphinges aud Bombyces, with 
8 Plates. 

“ This elaborate catalogue will prove of the greatest poesible interest. Colonel Swinhoe tas 
done an immense service to the followers of this branch of science.” 

Colonies and India, January 7, 16U3. 
Crown Rvo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of SOLIDS and FLUIDS. 

By A. L. SELBY, M.A., Fellow ef Mfiton College, Oxford. 

“Exceptionally good.”— Educational Ilevietv. 


THE MABaUESS of CORNWALLIS: and the Coneolidation of TnAtVs ?mb..ebSt“ - 

British Rule. By W. 8. SETON-KAUR, Es'i. Secretary to the Govt-nnnent of Imiin, nnd late Lieutt-naut-Govciuor of tin? l’unjauL. 

MOUNTS!DART ELPHINSTONE: and the Making of South- Volumes on Aurangzeb, Lord Clive, the Marquess of Wellesley, 
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in such a book as this. It might fairly, I nished forth twenty Wallers. To oome back 
think, be argued, that in a collection meant to the heroic couplet. The important point, 


‘ ‘ primarily for the lover of the Muses, and which Mr. Gosse grasped, and his critics 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or not for the historical student, it is a pity to disregarded, is that it was Waller’s example, 

to correspond with the writers of, rejected have an intolerable deal of biography to a and Waller’s alone, which gave the metre 

manuscript. half-pennyworth of criticism. For Waller its vogue, fixing it, with mingled results of 

T . . , „ , . the Parliamentarian and Royalist, for his good and bad to poetry, as the normal 

It ts particularly requested .hat all business f am0U8 plot, for his exile, and for his some- English metre for the next hundred years. 


letters regarding the supply of the paper, what tarnishe 
$-e., may be addressed to the Publisher, and care very little 
not to the Editor. * r ° m these. \ 


LITERATURE. 

“ The Muses Library.” —The 1 
Edmund Waller. Edited by G 
Drury. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


the paper , what tarnished public life generally, we In Waller’s hands it became dynamic, self- 
[Sher, and care very little. His poetry is largely apart assertive, triumphant. Of his own use of it 
from these. What we do want from his there is not much to say; it lent itself 

_ editor is some appreciation of his art, some admirably to his love of lucid expression : 

attempt at isolating his individuality, some the antithetic form gave to his thoughts a 
estimate of his place in literary develop- point which imagination had denied them; 
ment. Mr. Thorn Drury has said too a steely glitter took the place of glowing 
°J much about Waller’s life to have room to colour; and then, as ever, it proved an 


criticise his poems; five pages out of sixty excellent vehicle for the courtly sneer. 


is all he can spare. Herein, I submit, 


It is but fitting that in the issues of “ The he shows an imperfect sense of the pro- 


Comparing his earlier poems with his later 
—so far as Mr. Thorn Drury will let us 


Muses Library” Edmund Waller should portions of things. Personally, the only know what are early and what are late—one 
follow hard upon Andrew Marvell. Though fact in Waller’s life about which I feel finds, as might be expected, that the charac- 
in temper and purpose they differ widely, the remotest interest is his relation to teristic qualities of the metre, as we know it 
none the less they are representatives of Sacharissa; and even that point is not so in the hands of his successors, became with 
the same literary moment. Austere Puritan central with him as it might be with him gradually intensified: there is more 
and polished wit, haunter of gardens and another; for after all it would appear that antithesis, less overflow. It is curious that 
squire of dames, they stand together at the she never pretended to love him, and that this process of eliminating overflow— enjamb- 


cross-roads, where the mountains descend 
into the plain, each with one ear listening 


his sentiment was mainly affectation. 


ment, if you like the barbaric term—from 


an ugly story that is told of their meeting the heroic couplet, was exactly the converse 


to the last echoes of Elizabethan lyrism, the in the twilight of life. “When, Mr. Waller,” of the process which, during much the same 
other bent to catch the monotonous roll of said the Dowager Countess of Sunderland, period, went on with blank verse, as it 


the heroic couplet. Side by side upon our 
shelves, they are monumental of an epoch, 


“ when, I wonder, will you write such passed from Marlowe to Shakspere, and 


beautiful verses to me again : 1 ” “ When, 


of a turning-point, not more in the style madam,” replied the poet, “ your ladyship 


from Shakspere to Milton. 

Secondly, Waller used the octosyllable 


than in the indwelling spirit of English is as young and as handsome again.” How couplet, in which Marvell is so conspicuously 


literature. 

Nor can it be said that the service which 
Mr. Thorn Drury has rendered to Waller, 


it recks of the Restoration! 

Waller’s work, if you arrange it by form 


successful. But this requires for its right 
handling a daintiness of touch, a sense of 


alone—and with a poet to whom mere form sweet and varied rhythm, which were far 


putting him thus before us in so comely I meant so much, surely that is justifiable— beyond the range of his poetic powers. He 
a guise, is premature or uncalled for. It I falls into three divisions. There is the is seen to greater advantage in his occasional 


is long enough since a respectable edition decasyllabic couplet. A great deal has been excursions into the easier lyric measures, 
of him appeared ; the modern reader knows written in late years about Waller’s use of Here alone is he ever really delightful. It 

him not save in elegant extracts, or in the the decasyllabic couplet. Mr. Gosse, in is the lyrism of the obvious, of simplicity 

little brown volumes that scatter the book- his From Shakespeare to Pope, treated him sublimed to a white heat, of the common- 

stalls : he that was wont to lie in a lady’s as a literary iconoclast and reformer, a place ceasing to be commonplace by sheer 

chamber has fallen to the grim obscurity of saviour of society, redeeming the English perfection of expression. Mr. Thom Drury 
the threepenny box. Now at last he has re -1 muse from Jacobean extravagances, from writes in his Introduction: “It may be said 


the threepenny box. Now at last he has re¬ 
ceived his due ; pleasant type, though a trifle 
small, delicate binding, and all the services 
which learning can render to poetry. Mr. 
Thom Drury is veiy learned, and he has 
had at his disposal all the papers and other 


muse from Jacobean extravagances, from writes in his Introduction: “It may be said 
the bondage of the house of Donne, and that the general level of Waller’s lyrical 
opening a century of needful strenuous work is distinctly high, and that there is no 
purification. Wheroupon a host of critics such disparity between these famous pieces 
proclaimed that other men, long before and the rest of his lyrics, as exists, in the 


7 aller, had used the heroic couplet, in the 


in the hands of the poet’s mode of Waller, the mode of Dryden and 


case of some other poets of the seventeenth 
century, between the bulk of their writings 


descendants. With these materials he has Pope. There was much truth in the outcry, and what Johnson has called their ‘ lucky 
produced an excellent book. One is glad to The heroic couplet had been the common trifles.’” I wholly dissent from this criticism. 


see that, in spite of Dr. Grosart and his kin, 
the traditions of scholarship and procision, 


property of poets, since its introduction by After all, there are only a few commonplaces 


Chaucer. It would have been odd if in the 


once lavished upon the classics alone, are century of experiments that preceded the 


that will bear lyrical treatment; when 
Waller loaves those, he becomes merely 


beginning to be recognised as essential Restoration no one had hit on the idea of vapid. A very small number of poems 


qualifications for the editor of an English 
poet. Mr. Thom Drury has printed a care¬ 


using it as a couplet, of confining the sense 


Lovely Rose,” “ On a Girdle,” “ The 


to the distich, and within that polishing the Self-Banished.” “ To Phyllis,” “ To a Very 


ful text, with the principal variant readings point. And we know that several did hit Young Lady,” and half a dozen others 


he has made, from this point of view. 
There should have been, somewhere among 
the introductory matter, a general account 
of the early editions used and of the other 


at the foot of the page; he has added a upon it: Sandys and Sir Francis Beaumont, contain, to my mind, all the real poetry that 
sufficiency of historical and explanatory even John Donne himself. It may be of he ever wrote. The rest is naught. Not 

notes; and has prefixed a very good and interest, parenthetically, to point out that only is there no genius, but not even a 

full biography of his author. One mistake even Waller, arch-rebel as he was against decent inspiration. The phrase, “a copy of 
he has made, from this point of view, the influence of Donne, was far from un- verses,” rises inevitably to one’s lips. “ Of a 
There should have been, somewhere among affected by it. Take his most famous lines: tree cut in paper,” “ To a lady, from whom 

the introductory matter, a general account “ with the sweet sound of Sacharissa’s name. he received a silver pen ” : how frigid it all 

of the early editions used and of the other I’ll make the listening savages grow tame.” is! But within those limits, what restraint! 


tree cut in paper,” “ To a lady, from whom 
he received a silver pen ”: how frigid it all 
is! But within those limits, what restraint! 


sources from which poems are drawn. It Mr. Thorn Drury does not give the date of what dignity! what subtle beauty! what 
is burdensome to search for such information the poem in which these occur; but it must an art, to use so little colour, and yet not be 
through the notes; and Mr. Thom Drury’s certainly have been some years before that cold! What a delicate half-rhyme here: 


arrangement conceals the excellent work he 
has done in bringing hitherto uncollected 
sheep into the fold. Of course, opinions 
differ as to the right use of the Introduction 


Donne wrote: 

“ Then he, whose wit and verse grows now so lame, 
With songs to her will the wild Irish tame.” 
But truly Donne’s treasury would have fur- 


‘ It is not that I love you less, 

Than when before your feet I lay ; 
But to prevent the sad increase 
Of hopeless love, I keep aw.iy.” 
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What a rare use of the Latinised word in 
the first and third stanzas of this: 

“ Why came I so untimely forth 

Into a world which, wanting thee, 

Could entertain us with no worth 
Or shadow of felicity, 

That time should me so far remove 
From that which I was born to love i 

“ Yet, fairest blossom ! do not slight 

That age which you may know to soon ; 

The rosy mom resigns her light, 

And milder glory, to the noon; 

And then what wonders shall you do, 

Whose dawning beauty warms us so 

“ Hope waits upon the ilowery prime ; 

And summer, though it be less gay, 

Yet is not looked on as a time 
Of declination and decay; 

For with a full hand that does bring 
All that was promised by the spring.” 

If only he had left out “ the ilowery 
prime ” ; or if, he keeping it, the sincerity 
of generations of flatterers had not made 
it, even before it became hackneyed, 
impossible' 

But I am afraid that I have been unjust 
to Mr. Thorn Drury. There is so little to 
be said but what is good of his work, and 
it is so dull to speak good of people, that I 
have accentuated the points—really only 
matters of opinion, in the main—in which 
he seems to me to have fallen short of per¬ 
fection. But for the book as a whole, 
nothing but praise is due, both to editor 
and publisher. I may add that it is 
enriched with fine portraits of Waller him¬ 
self, and of Lady Dorothy Sidney; the 
former is a reproduction of that by Cornelius 
Janssens, the latter closely resembles one 
now at Hampton Court. And Mr. Thorn 
Drury has been enabled to collect, and, in 
some cases, to print for the first time, a 
number of poems of greater or less import¬ 
ance. One, at least, is notable. It is 
headed “ On her coming to London,” and 
was written in honour of Sacharissa. Two 
or three stanzas well deserve quotation. 

“ Fair Dorothea, sent from heaven 
To add more wonders to the seven, 

And glad each eye and ear, 

Crown of her sex, the Muse’s port, 

The glory of our English court, 

The brightuess of our sphere. 

To welcome her the Spring breathes forth 
Klysiun sweets, March strews the earth 
With violets and posies, 

The sun renews his [dajrting fires, 

April puts on her best attires, 

And May her crown of roses. 

Go, happy maid, increase the store 
Of graces bom witli you, [and] more 
Add to their number still; 

So neither ill-consuming age, 

Nor envy’s blast, nor fortune's rage 
Shall over work you ill.” 

I conceive that these verses are a specimen 
of Waller’s work in a very early stage of 
its manufacture. It is certainly not 
“ polished to the finger-nail.” His love of 
correctness would have been shocked by 
“ attires ” ; nor would his fastidious ear 
have passed such imperfect rhymes as 
“ come—sun,” “ mind—shine,” “ forth— 
earth.” 

EDMOTD K. CHAMBERS. 


John Keble: a Biography. By Walter Lock. 
(Methuen.) 

This sober, elegant, and loyal little book is 
a good deal more than an abridgment of 
the well-known Memoirs by Mr. Justice 
Coleridge. Since that was written, much 
light has been thrown upon Keble and his 
period by Mr. Mozley’s Reminiscences, 
Newman’s Correspondence, and Dean 
Church’s History of the Oxford Movement, 
and the Autobiography of Isaac Williams. 
Besides these sources of information, tko 
Sub-warden of Keble College has had access 
to much unpublished correspondence, in¬ 
cluding all Keble’s letters to Newman, 
which are now in Keble College. Now- 
man’s pathetic explanation of his erasures, 
with Dean Church’s comment, would alone 
make the volume indispensable to all 
students of the period. There is a good 
deal that is fresh, too, in the account of 
Keble’s youth. We learn the nick-names 
he gave his friends at Corpus—Arnold, for 
instance, was “ the sheep ” ; one of his 
sisters was his “ sweetheart ” ; another was 
his “ wife.” All his life he was very 
“boyish” in some things: very few re¬ 
member that he was over fifty when 
Richmond took the well-known portrait 
with the springy poise of the slim figure. 
There is also a valuable appendix, giving 
the dates of the different poems in The 
Christian Year from the MS. note-books, 
which contain the greater part of them. 
The year 1825 was peculiarly fertile: 

“ a long attachment, on which he had 
set his heart, ended in a refusal.” Mr. 
Lock has much to tell us of the scenery 
of the poems; perhaps he has said the last 
word on the election to the Provostship of 
Oriel, an office which once almost tempted 
the author of The Christian Year to feel 
something not unlike ambition. 

“ On December 27 Keble wrote to Froude with¬ 
drawing bis candidature, and putting it with 
thoughtful unselfishness on selfish reasons: he 
doubted whether he would be comfortable 
there; he had calls elsewhere; he was afraid 
of the Oxford epidemic of intellectualism.” 

The result was, in some ways, a misfortune 
to Keble: he was without adequate occupa¬ 
tion till he was elected Professor of Pootry 
in 1832. His Lectures were certainly very 
remarkable; but a translation of them, which 
Mr. Lock desires, would hardly add to his 
reputation. The delicate ingenuity with 
which he managed to say what he wanted 
in really beautiful Latin is above praise; 
there are many felicities of detail. Pro¬ 
bably ho was the first critic who thoroughly 
appreciated what is best in Virgil. Bat his 
main theory, that poetry is the outlet of 
repressed yet overmastering feeling, though 
it accounts fairly for the inspiration of 
Scott and for all that is due to Weltschmerz 
in the inspiration of Shakspere, is, upon 
the whole, arbitrary and inadequate ; and 
the attempt to classify all ancient poets as 
primary or secondary, according as this 
master passion could or could not be traced 
in their poetry, is only fit for a prize essay. 

Still the Pradeciiones , as they stand, are 
a precious and admirable monument of a 
certain phase of scholarship: they are 
worthy of The Christian Year, which is more 


than can be said of anything else Keble 
did, except, perhaps, his contributions 
to the Lyra Apostolica, The Lyra Inno¬ 
cent turn may be said to prove that he had 
learned something; he had certainly lost 
more. His was not a mind to gain by 
severity to self. If he had indulged his 
genius like Faber, he might have written 
some exquisite religious pro3e ; but he 
thought that sermons ought not to he 
origiual. He took a country parish, and 
committed himself to tho fruitless labour 
of an exhaustive biography of good Bishop 
Wilson. 

Yet his place among “ English loaders of 
religion ” is quite incontestable, though he 
came to hold it by a series of accidents. 
He was older than all the real leaders of 
tho movemont, Froude, Newman, andPusey; 
they all had the habit of looking up to him: 
they had been impressed by his brilliant 
gifts, his purity, his unworldliness. In a 
sense they overrated the latter. If he had 
not counted things temporal as nothing in 
comparison with things eternal, he would 
still have preferred country walks and 
clerical domesticities to the most brilliant 
academical career. Besides, he was the 
spiritual father of Froude; and Newman, 
always receptive, took more from Froude 
than from any of his contemporaries. It 
was Keble who gave the Bisley school, as 
represented by his brother Tom, a man of 
cloar judgment and strong and solid char¬ 
acter, a place in tho councils of the move¬ 
ment. Later on Keble reproached himself, 
as if his own shortcomings accounted for 
all he disapproved in Newman’s conclu¬ 
sions and in Arnold’s principles. When 
the great break-up came, Keble played an 
energetic and important, and some will 
think an admirable, part. He protested 
vigorously, though ineffectually, against 
Gorham judgment and the Divorce Act. He 
threatened for some years to retire into lay 
communion. It is partly his work that the 
debates of Convocation figure regularly in 
the papers. He elaborated a fantastical 
theory th'it wo were “a church under 
appeal ” ; he talked pathetically of the 
Church of England as his “ long-tried 
mother ” ; he was personifying the Prayer- 
book and the traditions of the Keble family, 
rather than a concrete institution with a 
long and fairly creditable history. In every 
way he did all he could, and that was a 
good deal, to add to the confusion of a 
perplexing time. Few, it may be, are 
qualified to discern the true creed or the 
true church; still fewer can be trusted to 
find the truly dutiful course when theories 
and impulses point one way, habits and 
interests, affections and prejudices point 
another. Keble insisted on substituting 
the question of duty for the question of 
truth. He was known to be disinterested; 
his influence and example helped not a few 
to do what was easiest, and perhaps safest, 
with a quiet conscience. 

Keble was not only a controversialist, he 
was a country parson and a spiritual guide. 
As a pastor he was most generously diligent; 
he would go night after night to a plough- 
boy’s cottage to help him to prepare for 
confirmation. He was much given to self- 
reproach, and one of his favourite topics 
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was the state of his parish. We hear on 
more impartial authority that he made his 
congregation understand him, not that 
he filled his church. There is nothing 
to show that he succeeded as Hook suc¬ 
ceeded at Leeds, or Newman and his 
sisters at Littlemore. Nor is he known 
to have trained anyone worth training, ex¬ 
cept Froude and Isaac Williams, the pupils 
of his early prime. After 1840, when the 
craving for spiritual guidance came to be 
widely felt, many turned to the elderly 
author of The Christian Year. They were 
met with the most embarrassing condescen¬ 
sion, the tenderest sympathy, and sure and 
ready insight; they were not led to make 
any great venture or scale any great 
heights; he did not attempt to impose or 
inspire the very considerable austerities 
which he practised; his guidance was often 
hesitating and never peremptory. Probably 
most who trusted him enough to perseverve 
in acting on his hints did learn to possess 
their souls in patience, to expend their 
emotions in safe ways, and in some measure 
to purify their hearts. 

His self-depreciation did not affect his 
happiness or the esteem of two generations. 
He was loved and honoured to the last, 
though he lived to call himself a testy old 
clerk. Perhaps he will be remembered, 
like Shelley, as “a beautiful ineffectual 
angel ”; but Keble’s wings were never 
smirched. G. A. Simcox. 


Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland, 1776-1770. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

A. W. Hutton. (Bell.) 

Thb publication of a new edition of this 
work is opportune at the present juncture, 
when the question of Home Eule is before 
the country. Arthur Young’s celebrated 
Tour in Ireland is, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best account of the social and economical 
state of the island in the later years of the 
eighteenth century which has been given to 
the general reader; and though the state of 
the Ireland of that day differs as widely from 
that of the Ireland of our time as the France 
of the old regime from Eepublican France, 
still it explains much of the condition of 
things, and especially of the popular sentiment 
which we witness in Ireland at this moment. 
The book should therefore, be carefully 
studied, and the more so that it is not much 
known in England, though of the highest 
authority with writers qualified to describe 
the Ireland of three generations ago. This 
edition, we repeat, comes out at a good time, 
but we wish it had been properly and fairly 
edited. Mr. Hutton has done his work 
badly—with a slovenliness and negligence 
that should be condemned, and with an 
ignorance of facts and a partisan bias that 
unfit him for a task thoroughly ill-performed. 
We look at his map, and it swarms 
with misprints. We refer only to a few 
instances : Charleville in the King’s County 
figures as Clareville; Strokes town, in 
Eoscommon, is spelled Stokestown; and 
Swanlibar, in Fermanagh, appears as 
Swanlinbar. We take up his introduction 
and notes, and we find the statements that 
under Poyning’s Law “ the initiative of 


legislation was secured to the English Privy 
Council,” as if heads of bills had been 
never heard of; and that “ in nine cases out 
of ten ” the titles of Irish landlords to their 
estates “rested ultimately on some arbitrary 
act of confiscation by the Crown,” as if the 
Cromwellian forfeitures had no existence, 
and as if the title to almost every acre in 
Ireland did not depend on an Act of 
Parliament. And these are merely samples 
of errors of tho kind. Mr. Hutton’s lack of 
acquaintance with local names is proved by 
the facts that he confounds Markree— 
Mercra in the narrative of Arthur Young, 
and one of the best known demesnes in 
Sligo—with Magherabay, a place not on 
the map; and that he gives the Dublin 
Hamiltons the name of Hampton. 

But the animus of the editor is worse than 
his ignorance. Mr. Hutton has a perfect 
right to be a Home Euler, but he has no 
right to charge on the Irish landlords—for 
Arthur Young has clearly marked the dis 
tinction—the misconduct and extortion of 
the Irish middlemen: that is, of tenant 
farmers, of the larger kind; and Unionists 
can afford to laugh at the nonsense that 
they support the Union from “ a false and 
sordid temper.” Indeed, as to the Union, 
to judge from one of his sentences, this 
editor seems to be unaware that the greatest 
political writers of the eighteenth century 
were advocates of a union of the three 
kingdoms; and Unionists insist that time 
has confirmed their arguments. 

A competent editor would have contrasted 
the Ireland of the tour of Arthur Young 
with the Ireland of to-day, but this was not 
to be expected from Mr. Hutton. In the 
Ireland of a hundred and twenty years ago 
the harsh rule of the sword was a thing of 
the past, but society was established on the 
basis of the ascendancy of creed, and exolu 
sive class privilege. The Penal Code, 
though relaxed, was still on the statute 
book; an aristocracy of sect was supreme in 
the state; the Church of a caste was the 
only kind of spiritual agency protected by 
law; and Protestant domination gave its 
peculiar character to political, municipal, 
and civil life. Beneath the structure of 
society formed on this typo lay the proscribed 
Church and the oppressed priesthood of the 
old Catholic and Celtic race; and the 
remnants of the conquered tribes and clans 
dwelt like serfs on the lands once held by 
their fathers, deprived almost everywhere 
of the countenance of their chiefs, who had 
become exiles in France, in Spain, and in 
Austria. One-sided legislation, wrong of 
many kinds, unjust administration, and a 
state of ordinary life unwholesome and 
odious in most respects, grew necessarily 
out of this state of things; and some of 
these evils were distinctly manifest in the 
land system, the peculiar subject of Arthur 
Young’s attention and study. The land 
was parcelled out between great owners, all 
Protestants, and, in part, absentees; a class 
of exactingProtestantyeomen,the squireens, 
bucks, and middlemen of Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels; and a peasantry, Catholic in three- 
fourths of the country, and in a state of 
thraldom and sometimes of want; and to the 
present hour the traces of these things 
survive. Nevertheless, all was not dark in 


the picture; and it cannot be denied that, 
compared with the past, Ireland had 
became more civilised than she had ever 
been, and had even made remarkable pro¬ 
gress. Peace, firm government, and the 
cessation of discord had evolved a prosperity 
hitherto unknown; and the demarcation of 
class and the ascendancy of sect were not 
felt so acutely as in a subsequent age. 
The Irish Parliament did much useful work, 
corrupt, hampered, and narrow-minded as 
it was; the great Irish landlords were, as a 
rule, kindly superiors; and the eighteenth 
century was specially the time when the 
large country places of Ireland were laid 
out. Injustice and wrong were, for the 
most part, done by the Protestants of the 
lower classes; the Catholic priesthood were 
usually left to themselves, or were well 
treated by the higher gentry; the mass of 
the peasantry, though helots, enjoyed a fair 
share of material comforts; and though 
evil passions and the animosities of race 
were certain to grow up in this posi¬ 
tion of affairs, these were, for the 
present, wholly quiescent. For the 
rest, the wealth of Ireland had rapidly 
increased, even since the days of Berkeley 
and Swift; her agriculture had wonderfully 
improved; and she had a good deal of 
manufacturing industry scattered over every 
part of the island, but chiefly flourishing, 
as now, in Ulster. The condition of the 
country had many evil features; but these 
had not yet been nearly developed, and 
the community enjoyed repose, and even 
advanced, bad as Protestant ascendancy, 
and all that it implied, was as a system of 
law and government. 

Arthur Young was a shrewd and fair- 
minded observer, and surveyed this singular 
state of society with a keen, and usually 
a sympathetic, eye. He moved in the 
highest order of Irish life, but he 
pushed his enquiries among all classes, and 
his desire to learn the truth is very apparent. 
He made the condition of Ireland, as a 
whole, his study; but we must glance, for 
the most part, at what he chiefly dwelt on: 
the landed classes, agriculture, and rural 
life. He was usually the guest of great 
Irish landlords, and he might be deemed 
partial in his description of them; but his 
statements have been amply confirmed. 
This class, in his day, had many faults; but 
it was hospitable, generous, seldom harsh 
to the dependents among whom its lot was 
cast, and especially fond of improving its 
estates. His evidence on these points is 
conclusive; and we fear the descendants of 
these men hardly equal their fathers as 
country gentlemen, partly because they 
have been largely drawn off to England, 
and partly because, for sixty years at least, 
they have been banned and denounced in 
their own land. Arthur Young refutes, 
over and over again, the charge made 
against the upper Irish gentry, that they 
are extortioners and unjust; as Mr. Lecky, 
indeed, has remarked, the circumstance that 
an immense Tenant Eight has grown up in 
five-sixths of Ireland, is a conclusive answer 
to a vulgar calumny. Eackrenting, how¬ 
ever, was common in Ireland in 1776-1779, 
as it is common even now; but this has 
been mainly the vice of the hard-fisted 
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middleman, seldom above the rank of a 
large tenant farmer. Arthur Young saw a 
great deal of the humbler tillers of the 
soil, the “cottars,” as they are still called ; 
and while he dwells on their serfdom and. 
degradation, he maintains that they were at 
least as well off as the same class in 
England. The wretchedness, in fact, of 
the Irish “Sans potato” of Carlylo, was 
the result of the overpopulation of a much 
later day; and the small Irish occupier of 
the eighteenth century was, in the main, a 
contented thrall. Arthur Young says very 
little about the state of the Irish Catholic 
priesthood of his day—a subject intimately 
connected with the state of the peasantry — 
and he does not allude much to the archaic 
structure of the ancient tribal and clan life, 
of which the ruius still lay on the 
soil. But he mentions what is un¬ 
doubtedly true, that the memories of 
confiscation and conquest lived in the heart 
of the Irish Celt, as they live even in our 
day ; and he dwells in one or two passages 
on the fallen state of the royal and princely 
Milesian houses. He saw, however, the 
settlement of ascendancysecure,as it seemed; 
and he evidently believed it would be per¬ 
manent. His work is full of observations 
on the modes of husbandry and of stock 
farming in Ireland at the time ; and, 
if these show that there was much still 
barbarous and rude, they attest rapid and 
decisive social progress. 

Arthur Young notices, in passing, the 
social life of Ireland. His descriptions are 
such as might have been looked for in the 
case of a community ordered as it was. The 
upper classes were not restrained by usago 
or law; they were extravagant, jobbing, 
and often profligate, like the French 
seigneurs of the same period. Lever’s 
Knight of G wynne and Thackeray’s Barry 
Lyndon are types of the best and worst of 
the order; but the aristocracy that pro¬ 
duced Flood and Grattan had more than an 
average of fine parts and genius. Then, as 
now, there was no great middle class in 
Ireland, the saving health of the English 
community; and the lower orders were 
sunk in sloth and ignorance, addicted to 
drunkenness and faction fights, strangely 
blending with a kind of savage mirthfulness. 
Arthur Young was very fond of statistics, and 
has drawn out, at length, an account of the 
economical condition of Ireland at this time. 
The signs of increasing wealth and pros¬ 
perity are plain; and it should be added 
that, if we test the figures, tho burdon of 
rent in Ireland has diminished sinco his 
day, and the wagos of labour have largely 
increased. On the whole, the- Ireland of 
177(1-177U was not a land of mere misery, as 
is commonly supposed; it was much more 
prosperous than many parts of France 
explored by the author in a later visit. But 
the elements of social disorder and peril 
were abundant even in the Ireland of that 
age; and time has matured the baleful 
harvest. This, indeed, is the lesson taught 
a thinker who surveys the Ireland of the 
eighteenth century : it is a community in 
which, in the midst of repose, and even of 
growing industry aud wealth, the causes 
that have developed, at last, revolutionary 
forces and fierce discords of nationality and 
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religion, were slowly at work. The real 
question that separates those who have 
followed the oourse of Irish history is 
whether it is wise to give a people at no 
period a nation in a real sense, and divided 
by endless feuds and dissensions, control 
over its own destinies, at tho risk of creating 
universal anarchy and an ascendancy far 
worse than the ascendancy of the past; or 
whether the power of an imperial state must 
not interpose in a case of this kiad, to 
securo for all classes of such a community 
the order and repose which are the first 
conditions of civilisation and general 
welfare. Like Montesquieu, Berkeley, and 
Adam Smith, Arthur Young in his day was 
a strong Unionist. 

William O'Coxxok Morris. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE MARSHAL. 

L'JIistoire do Guillaume lo Marichal, Conle 
do Striguil et de Pembroke. Edited by 
Paul Meyer. VoL I. (Paris : Societe de 
l’Histoire de France.) 

M. Paul Meyer presents us in this volume 
with the first half, consisting of some ten 
thousand lines, of the important Anglo- 
Norman poom which he had the good for¬ 
tune to discover, ten years ago, among the 
MSS. in the library of the late Sir Thomas 
Phillipps of Cheltenham. 

The subject of the work is the life and 
adventures of William the Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke, who was Regent of England 
from 1216 until 1219, in which year ho died 
at the age of nearly eighty. The poem 
opens with the siege of Winchester by the 
Empress Matilda in 1141, so that the period 
covered by it embraces the reigns of no less 
than four English kings, as well as the 
opening years of tho reign of Henry III. 
Consequently, its interest from an historical 
point of view is very considerable. 

As wo are not yet in possession of the 
complete poem, it would be premature to 
pass an opinion upon its literary merits; 
but, judgmg from the instalment now 
before us, there can bo little doubt that 
the place ultimately assigned to it among 
the productions of mediaeval French 
literature will be a high one. M. 
Paul Meyer, indeed, as may be gathered 
from his preliminary notice, written in 
1882, goes the length of ranking it above 
every composition of a similar character, 
whether inverse or prose, anterior to Frois¬ 
sart. When it is considered that, among 
the works thus relogated into tho second 
class, are included the Chronicles of Ville- 
hardouin and of Joinvillo, it will be 
apparent that M. Moyer has at any rate 
not underestimated the importance of his 
trouvaille. For our own part, we have some 
difficulty in believing that the rugged lines 
of the Anglo-Norman versifier, whatever 
their intrinsic worth, will ever take rank 
beside, much less above, such works as the 
Conqufte de Constantinople or the Ilistoire de 
Saint Louis. This, however, is a mere 
matter of opinion ; and the poem may safely 
be left to find its own particular niche 
amoDg the literary monuments of the Middle 
Ages. 

His second volume, Mr. Meyer informs 
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us, will oomprise the remainder of the text 
and a glossary. The various historical and 
linguistic questions that arise in connexion 
with the poem will be discussed at length 
in an introductory essay, which, together 
with an abstract of the poem itself, notes in 
elucidation of tho text, &c., will make up a 
third volume, completing the work. It need 
hardly bo said that the appearance of these 
volumes is awaited eagerly, both by his¬ 
torical students and by those interested in 
the literature of the period. Some of the 
questions referred to above, as well as that 
of the authorship of the poem, have already 
been dealt with by M. Meyer in articles in 
Romania * and elsewhore. These articles, 
however, which were written some years 
ago, at the time of the first discovery of tho 
MS., can hardly be expected to represent 
M. Meyer’s latest information and theories; 
we may be content, therefore, to leave them 
aside and wait for his final opinious as em¬ 
bodied in the promised introduction. The 
settlement of tho text, in so far as M. Meyer 
has been able to settle it, was a matter of 
no ordinary difficulty ; and it may safely be 
asserted that no one not possessed of his 
unrivalled experience and critical acumen 
could have undertaken the task with any 
hope of success. 

It is unfortunate that the MS. of the 
poem is unique ; for the copyist, who seems 
to have been more than commonly stupid 
and careless, has in numerous instances 
omitted whole lines, thus leaving gaps in 
the sonse which it is, of course, impossible 
to supply, savo conjecturally, without the 
aid of other MSS. The text, written in a 
small hand of about the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century, has in many placos been 
corrected by another, apparently contem¬ 
porary, hand, which makes it unusually 
tiresome to decipher. 

M. Meyer’s mode of proceduro in editing 
his text, in accordance with a canon laid 
down by himself, is as follows:—Where the 
reading is obviously wrong, he introduces 
the correction into the text, relegating the 
MS. reading to a footnote; when, on the 
other hand, he is in doubt, he allows the 
MS. reading to stand and gives his con¬ 
jectural emendation in a note. This method 
is an eminently reasonable one : for the 
reader, by referring to the foot of the page, 
can always, if he chooses, judge for himself 
how far a correction is justified, while at 
the same time he is saved the annoyance of 
being continually brought up short by mere 
scribal errors in the text. As was con¬ 
fidently oxpected, M. Meyer’s labours have 
been attended with signal success. He has 
produced a text which is practically free 
from serious difficulties, though in one or 
two passages he has found himself unable 
to solve the problems created by the care¬ 
lessness or ignorance of the transcriber. 

The interest of the poom itself is re¬ 
markably well sustained; and it is varied 
by the introduction of occasional episodes, 
which add greatly to the charm of the 
narrative. In ono of these we get a glimpse 
of William tho Marshal, as a boy, playing at 
“knights” with plantain-stalks with King 

* The reference to the Itomania article is wrongly 
given as xii. 22-71. The number of the volume 
should be xi. 
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Stephen, in whose tent he was detained as 
a hostage during the siege of Newbury. 

“ Li reds fu al aiege a tejor. 

Kn sun pavilion siat un jor 
Qui esteit d’erbes e de flora 
Junchiez de diverses colors. 

’Willeme les flora regardout, 

Amont e a ral esgardout: 

Ttop bonement e voluntiers 
Alout roillant lea chevaliers 
Qui creissent en la lancelee 
Qni a la foille ngiie e lee. 

Quant il en out coilli asez 
E dedenz son poing amassez, 

Si dist al rei: ‘ lleau sire ehiers, 

Volez joer as chevaliers ? ’— 

‘ Oil, 1'eit il, beau duz amis.’ 

K cil une part en a mis 
Tost al rei dedenz son devant, 
l’uis diet: “Li quels ferra avant’— 

‘ Vos, feit li reis, beals amis ehiers.’ 

Lors prist un de ces chevaliers 
Et li reis lint le sou em untre, 

3Iais isi avint en l’eneontro 
Qu’ ieil al rei perdi la teste : 

Willemes on list mult grant feste.” 

(vv. 595 ff.) 

The game is interrupted by the appearance, 
at one of the openings of the tent of 
Wilikin, of a servant of his mother’s, who 
had been sent to spy how the boy was being 
treated. On catching sight of him William 
naively calls out to him and asks for news 
of his home. Whereupon Stephen looks 
round, and Wilikin promptly disappears. 

Interesting light is thrown upon some of 
the manners and customs of the times, 
especially with regard to tournaments, 
which seem to have been by no means 
unprofitable to those who had the good 
fortune to be victorious. 

We learn incidentally from one passage 
that ladies on horsoback had on occasion to 
ride astride like men. During the retreat 
of the Empress Matilda from Winchester to 
Ludgersholl, old John the Marshal wants 
to quicken the pace, so he intimates to the 
Empress, who was sitting sideways on her 
horse, that she must assume a more busi¬ 
ness-like position: 

“ L’empercriz . . . cbevolcha, 

Cumme femme fait, on seant: 

Ne pf mbla pas boen ne seant 
Al Martebed, anceis li dist: 

* Dame, ei in'ait Jesucrist, 

L’om ne puet pas en teant poindre ; 

Les jambes vos covient, desjoindre 
Et metre par en son l’areum.’ 

El le fist, volsist ele ou non.” 

(vv. 214 ff.) 

Of Henry II.’s son, Prince Henry—here 
invariably, as elsewhere in contemporary 
literature, called the Young King—we hear 
a good deal. Immediately after his first 
coronation (in 1170) he is placed under the 
guardianship of William the Marshal, who 
remains for the most part attachod to his 
person until his death. It is remarkable 
that, in the account of the Young King’s 
wars with his father, which are described 
in some detail, we hear not a word of 
Bertram de Born, who is credited by Dante 
with having taken a principal part in sow¬ 
ing dissension between the two. The 
absence of any mention of the fact here, as 
well as the silence of the chroniclers on the 
subject, point pretty certainly to the con¬ 
clusion that Dante got his information from 
the old Provencal biographies of Bertram 
de Bom. In these, as is well known to 
those who havo studied tho quostion, lie is 


more than once directly indicated as tho 
“fons et origo” of tho quarrels between 
father and son. The Young King’s lavish 
liberality is the subject, as usual, of repeated 
eulogies; but here we also get the reverse 
side of the picture, for not only is Henry II. 

! represented as growliDg savagely over his 
extravagance, but we have further the 
curious spectacle of William the Marshal 
being arrested as surety for his debts after 
his death—a predicament from which he is 
only extricated by means of a pious fraud on 
the part of one of King Henry’s retainers. 

In connexion with the numberless tourneys 
several amusing incidents are related. On 
one occasion, after a more than usually hot 
melee, in which the Marshal had greatly 
distinguished himself, a couple of knights 
were sent to present him with a huge pike 
(fish) in recognition of his prowess. Not 
finding him in his lodging, they were 
referred to the blacksmith’s shop ; and there 
they discovered him with Ins head on the 
anvil, being released with great difficulty 
from his battered helmet, at which the 
smith was working literally with “ hammer 
and tongs.” 

The Erenchmen of those days appear to 
have been just as ready to sell the bear’s 
skin before they had slain the bear, as were 
Shakspere’s “ confident and over lusty 
French ” on the eve of Agincourt:— 

“ Les Franceis qui al tornsi vindrent, ... 
de vanter se flrent tels : 

La nuit devant, a lor oa! els, 

Depnitirent toz les heraeis 
E 103 eateiiins as Eoglois; 

Si’ll fireut large departie, 

Mais cncor lies avoient mie.” 

(vv. 2599 ff.) 

The scene in which William the Marshal 
announces the death of the YouDg King to 
Henry II. is very pathetic :—“ God grant 
that he be saved! ’’ is all he can say iu his 
great grief:— 

“ * Or otroit Dex que il seit sala ! ’ 

Fait li peren molt timplement, 

K’ au cuer li toneit durement 
Plus quo le semblaut n'en faiaeit, 

Mais de son grant doel se taiseit.” 

(vv. 7058 ff.) 

Still more pathetic is the account of the 
old king’s death. The story is well known 
—how he lay on his death-bed at Chinon, 
awaiting the return of the messenger with 
the list of his rebellious vassals, and how 
on hearing that the first name on the list 
was that of his favourite eon John, he 
muttered “Enough!” turned over on his 
face and never spoke again. There is a 
striking picture of Richard Cnpur de-Lion in 
the presence of his father’s dead body. 
None knew, we are told, whether he was 
grieved or glad ; he stood awhile before the 
corpse in deep thought, but never spake a 
word. 

With tho account of King Richard’s 
return to England from his Gorman prison 
in 1194, the present volume elosos. Enough 
has been said to indicate the very great 
value and interest of the poem, and our 
best thanks are due to M. Paul Meyer for 
having rescued it from oblivion. Wo have 
only to add, in conclusion, that the publication 
is in every respect worthy of the high repu¬ 
tation of the author. To those who are 
acquainted with M. Faul Meyer’s work— 


too few, unfortunately, on this side of the 
Channel, where the Socicte des Anciens 
Textes Franqiis, of which he was one of 
the founders, numbers only some twenty 
subscribers—this will be a sufficient recom¬ 
mendation. 

Paget Toynu.ee. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Kitty'* Father. By Frank Barrett. In 3 
vols. (Heinemann.) 

Time's Revenge*. By David Christie Murray. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Time anil the Woman. By Richard Pryce. 

In 2 vols. (Methuen.) 

A Moral Dilemma. By Annie Thompson. 
(Longmans.) 

A Born Player. By Mary West. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

The Chosen Valley. By Mary Halleck Foote. 

(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

A Girl with JYo Name. By Judith Hath¬ 
away. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

A Canaanitish Woman. By Thomas Duncan. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Readers who love, or even who do not 
hate, a certain rather good old-fashioned 
style of novel between drams and melo¬ 
drama, and deriving pretty directly from 
the “picaresque” romance as altered by 
the great English novelists of the last cen¬ 
tury, are generally safe in the hands of Mr. 
Frank Barrett. He is not always very 
strong in individuality of character; and, in 
particular, we are bound to say that Admiral 
Strong in Kitty's Father has just a little too 
much of the shiver-my-timbers and Splice- 
the-mainbrace type of tar, while similar 
insinuations might be made against more 
than one other personage. Also one might 
pick other small holes. For instance, why 
should it have been impossible for tho 
hero to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles 
“because of his views on evolution”? A 
man may know his Thirty-nine Articles by 
heart in English and Latin, and yet not be 
able for the life of him to find anything 
about evolution in them. But we do not 
go to Mr. Barrett for theology, or even for 
character, but for a lively story put through 
in a business-like way, with plenty of revo¬ 
lutions and discoveries. And he must be an 
unreasonable person who does not find this 
in Kitty's Father. Except that Mr. Barrett 
has been forgetful enough to “ lift ” the 
celebrated beefsteak pudding from Martin 
Chitzzlewit (if it had been a lark pudding, 
now, nobody could have said a word), the 
most grudging critic can find no fault with 
the decent freshness of his material. And 
we do not think that, such little matters 
(with a few others of their kind) as we have 
already pointed out excepted, there is any 
fault to be found with his working up. 
Speaking privately, and as mere tasters, 
we are not ourselves very fond of the 
scheme of putting the narrative in the 
mouth of a person who is made to represent 
himself as a kind of amiable chucklehead. 
But it is popular for the'moment, and theie 
is no harm iq.itv. 
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Some things tliat we have said of Mr. 
Barrett might also be said of Mr. Christie 
Murray: except that Mr. Murray, capable 
of flying higher now and then than Mr. 
Barrett, is not quite so certain to bring 
down his quarry on the whole flight. We 
have read better books of his than Time's 
Revenges, and also worse. The greater part 
of the scene is laid in Australia—as is 
natural, after Mr. Murray’s recent experi¬ 
ences there—and the main story turns on 
the fact of a couple, the husband in which 
is an unjustly transported convict, bringing 
up their child under another name than 
their own to spare him obloquy. The secret 
is detected by the villain of the story; and 
the quite legitimate theatrical “ situation ” 
is provided by a love affair between this 
innocent victim and the daughter of the man 
who has been, innocently also, the cause of 
the convict’s expatriation. That the inci¬ 
dents are drawn with a bold hand, and the 
action and dialogue effective, nobody who, 
with eyes open, has read Mr. Christie 
Murray’s books for a good many years 
past is likely to doubt. That the book as 
a whole interests us less than some others 
of the author’s may be due to accident. By 
the way, Mr. Murray’s beginning of evil is 
the refusal by a new landlord to renew 
a lease of a farm for ninety-nine years at its 
expiration. Is there any part of England 
where ninety-nine years’ agricultural leases 
are common or even known ? We hardly 
think so. Mr. Murray must surely have 
been confusing the usual ninety-nine years’ 
building lease and the agricultural lease for 
lives which exists in some places, and used 
to exist in more. 

Mr. Bichard Pryce is a clever man, and 
occasionally he has an excellent touch, as 
when he makes his hero’s sister stand “ with 
apprehensive eyebrows ” while the said hero 
is opening a bottle of soda-water. This 
sister, who does not appear often enough, is 
always good when she does; and so is one 
of the other characters who appears oftener, 
a young lady on her promotion, of the name 
of Miss Norfolk. On the other hand, we 
blush for Mr. Pryce as a writer when he 
speaks of this same Miss Norfolk as “ a 
good girl enough in its widest sense ” ; and 
a good deal in his story makes us feel in¬ 
clined, in the spirit of a less unsophisticated 
Mr. Abraham Adams, to chorus it with 
“ great groans.” This concerns all the part 
which deals with what a certain kind 
of novelist and journalist calls “ society 
people,” which introduces frisky grass- 
widows, and so forth. We do not object to 
it because it is unprofitable, but only because 
it is not rent. The grass-widow is a thing 
of incongruous shreds and patches. She 
did not, we can assure Mr. Pryce, come 
home from supper at a hermaphrodite club 
and wake her daughter and nag at her; on 
the contrary, she was as sweet as sugar to 
her, that so the girl might be pararent and 
paratonnerre. Nor did the angelic daughter 
marry her mother’s dangler, for whom she 
did not in the least care. She either became 
an old maid or made a runaway match of it. 
That is to say, the mother and daughter 
behaved as we say they did, if they were 
the persons that Mr. Pryce depicts them as 
being. However, the book is really clever, 


and there is merit even in the hero, Gerald 
Yentnor, though here also Mr. Pryce is led 
away by his desire to conform to a sort of 
temporary sham model of a modern young 
man, instead of throwing secondhand con¬ 
vention to the dogs and drawing from 
nature by the rules of art. How he can do 
this when he chooses may be seen not only 
in the passages and persons we have referred 
to, but in a tea-party in the Temple, which 
is quite right and good. 

We do not seem to know Miss Annie 
Thompson’s name as a writer of novels; 
but if she be really a debutante, we have the 
pleasure of making our complimonts to her 
on A Moral Dilemma. It is not exactly a 
masterpiece, but it is better than at least 
forty-seven out of fifty first novels. The 
author has some grasp of perhaps the 
surest method of the novelist in the style 
she has preferred—the indication, namely, 
without too much emphasis, of the irony of 
life. A man accidentally faring by steamer 
in company with a dying youth is charged 
by him to clear his character, which has been 
unjustly assailed, and is furnished with the 
documentary means. It bo happens that 
both, unknown to each other, have loved the 
same girl; and when John Cay ford comes 
home to execute Alan Twiss’s trust, he finds 
that Mary Forester, the girl in question, 
neither cares nor thinks anything about 
either Alan or himself, but is in love with 
a person who turns out to be the immediate 
instrument of Twiss’s ruin. The “moral 
dilemma” is fairly posed, and the reader 
may be left to discover how it is met. It is 
sufficiently charged with ironic fate as it is; 
but Miss Thompson has not been satisfied, 
and has thrown in more—such, for instance, 
as the fact that Cayford, while writhing 
under Mary’s serene ignorance of his passion 
for her, is just as ignorant of the passion 
for him entertained by a certain Kate 
Ferris, a minister’s daughter. There is, of 
course, danger of all this criss-cross work 
approaching burlesque and Mr. Augustus 
Moddle on the one side; or of its being 
worked out and in with the tedious and 
excessive gloom of the modern French and 
Bussian schools on the other. Miss Thomp¬ 
son has escaped both dangers. Her touches 
of description and locality are also good, 
and she deserves hardly any unfavourable 
remark except that she has not yet quite 
attained the secret. Her figures are not 
wooden, but they are not quite alive, 
though Kate, who is the best of them, is 
very nearly so. But the production of live 
human beings is always the last day of 
novel-creation, as of the other. 

Miss Mary West’s story is of the kind 
sometimes called “ quiet,” and at other 
times “pretty”—in neither wise perhaps 
with a wholly laudatory meaning. It 
deserves both terms, however, in a good 
sense; and the strictest justice could find 
no more fault with it than a certain want of 
substance not entirely redeemed by some 
grace of style and incident. The “ bom 
player ” is one Matthew Hare, the son of a 
clergyman, but the ward of a dissenting 
minister, by whom he has been brought up 
with a view to that employment or vocation. 
The title, however, indicates the cause or 


impediment which intervenes; and Miss 
West has to summon Death, the dens ex 
machina of novelists who lack strength or 
art, to settle the matter otherwise. Apart 
from this, the scenery, dialogue, and char¬ 
acters are all good of their kind and stamp, 
and the book, as a whole, falls altogether 
on the right side of the dividing line. 

The Chosen Valley tells the story of certain 
irrigation schemes in the Far West which 
have been taken up by two very different 
men—Dunsmuir, a regular engineer of 
Scotch origin and Indian training, and an 
American capitalist, one Norrison, who is 
of the stamp of Mr. Kipling’s or Mr. 
Balestier’s Tarvin, but a Tarvin advanoed 
in years and fortune. The one is for slow 
and sure work; the other holds that “no 
Englishman knows the value of time,” and 
that to get things done, be it by scamping 
or not, is the object. The feud is, of course, 
complicated by the loves of the younger 
generation, and the end is tragic. It is not 
the worst American book we have recently 
seen. 

Of the two last novels on our list we can 
say but little good. Mr. Duncan writes 
with more literary skill and, we should 
suppose, more general knowledge, than 
Miss Hathaway; but neither as yet knows 
how to charpenter a novel, nor how to furnish 
it with characters possible and sufficient, if 
not exactly living. In the lady’s book a 
heroine who, under the most improbable 
circumstances, is harboured by one of her 
uncles and cast out by another when the 
first conveniently goes mad, takes various 
places as companion, falls in love according 
to the methods for companions made and 
provided, and is recognised at the end like 
an ingenue in Terence. In the gentleman’s, 
another heroine, also a companion, throws 
over a jibing journalist, marries a Free 
Kirk minister, whom neither pique nor need 
would ever have made a live girl of her 
kind marry, and then, finding her condition 
intolerable, makes it up with the jibing 
journalist, who has come into a fortune, in 
circumstances which may be guessed, or, if 
necessary, read. All this is old business 
enough, and not necessarily the worse for 
that. But to make it tolerable afresh 
requires knowledge and skill of various 
kinds, which neither of the writers seems as 
yet to possess. 

George Saintsuury. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Russia under Alexander III. Translated 
from the German of H. von Samson-Himmel- 
stieraa by J. Morrison. Edited by Felix 
Volkhovsky. (Fisher Unwin.) It is rarely 
that a book merits or repays the labours of a 
commentator. The present is a translation 
from the German, with an introduction and 
commentary by a Bussian editor. No one can 
complain of the tone of Mr. Volkbovsky’s 
remarks. Himself an advanced Radical, he 
criticises the views of this Roman Catholic 
“ Ostsee Junker” in an appreciative and even 
generous spirit. So long as H. von Samson- 
Himmelstiema deals his blows at Russian 
imperialism and Russian officialdom, he has the 
sympathies of his commentator; but when he 
treats the Russian peopleas a hordeof barbarians, 
Mr. Volkhovsky parts company from him. Bar¬ 
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barism and Nihilism are not synonymous terms at bottom humane and liberal, and in any 
in the minds of those conversant with things ] other country but Russia would have been an 
Russian. In an admirable introduction, Mr. | outspoken champion of progress and peace. 
Yolkhovsky points out that, if the Russian j Perhaps the most instructive biographical 
government were changed from an autocracy | notice is that of Alexander Koshelev. Bom in 
into representative democracy, all danger from | 1806, he died in 1882, and during his long life 
Panslavism would be at an end. A legitimate j played many parts. He was a member of the 
Panslavism would indeed survive—a Panslavism j Slavophil party, a zealous participator in the 
that would no longer scare foreign Slavs, such emancipation of the serfs, the champion of 
as the Bulgarians, nor oppress alien races such I provincial institutions, finance minister in 
as the Finns. He contrasts the working and | Poland, and an indefatigable writer and 


effect of the official and the Radical Panslavism 
in Bulgaria. He quotes from M. P. Dragonianov, 
a Russian who had to leave his country on 
account of his political opinions, and who is 
now professor of history in the University of 
Sofia. Up to the time of the kidnapping of 
Frinee Alexander, the Russian was hated in 
Bulgaria. Now that the officer is withdrawn, 
the schoolmaster is welcome. In Bulgarian 
high schools the Russian language is obliga¬ 
tory, and in the university of Sofia lectures are 
delivered in Russian side by side with lectures 
in Bulgarian. After reading this suggestive 
introduction, we anticipated much from the 
work itself, more especially as Mr. Volkhovsky 
speaks of the author making characters, both 
official and unofficial, “ pass before the reader 
in vivid pictures.” In this respect we own to 
some disappointment. So far from exhibiting 
a Clarendon’s talent for portraiture, H. von 
Samson-Himmelstierna, in his portraits of 
Russian statesmen, is inferior in power to Mr. 
Harold Frederic. Take for instance chapter vii., 
which is devoted to Pobyedonostsev, the 
oberprocouvor of the Holy Synod, and contrast 
it with the pithy description of this modem 
Torquemada in The Neiv Exodus. You will 
have no hesitation as to which author to give 
the palm for ‘‘vivid pictures.” It may be 
noticed that no allusion whatever is made to 
the persecution of the Jows under Ignatieff 
and Pobyedonostsev in the present work, 
which may be divided into three parts. 
The first part deals with the Court and 
the Clergy, and the two leading statesmen of 
Russia, von Giers and Pobyedonostsev. The 
third part deals with typical Russians, such as 
Byelinsky, the founder of Russian Radicalism, 
the Aksakov family, and Koshelev, the Liberal 
landowner. Between these two divisions is 
sandwiched a sketch of Finland, which can not 
only be recommended as a clear statement of 
facts not a little complicated, but as having a 
completeness and literary finish that leave 
nothing to be desired. The biographical 
chapters that follow may be, as the editor 
points out, compilations from Russian sources, 
but they will be new to English readers. N. 
Katkov is severely but not unjustly handled. 
This famous Russian publicist was a renegade 
from the Liberal camp. His desertion was 


agitator. In a sense he combined the practical 
and intellectual talents of Krayeevsky and 
Byelinsky. While he amassed a fortune by 
farming for twelve yoars the Government 
monopoly on brandy, he used his opportunities 
to acquire knowledge of the Russian land 
and serf questions at first hand. In 1864, before 
the Polish insurrection had been completely 
quelled, he undertook the direction of the 
finance department at Warsaw. The conversion 
of Poland into a Russian province was definitely 
decided upon. On this step all the Russian 
officials were agreed; but on the agrarian 
question there existed a wide divergence of 
opinion. It is at this point that the editor’s 
introduction becomes especially valuable. He 
points out that the interests of the Polish 
peasants were opposed to those of the nobility, 
and either the first or the second had to be 
sacrificed. Koshelev favoured the nobility, 
while Nicholas Milyutin, the secretary of state, 
was democratic in his sympathies. Both 
were honest in their views, but both 
had the misfortune of serving a trimmer, 
(Alexander II.), who did not know his own 
mind for a week together. Our author is 
severe on M. Leroy Beaulieu’s praise of 
Milyutin as nn homme d'etat msse, yet the 
French writer has not appraised too highly the 
abilities of the famous secretary of state. The 
misfortune of Milyutin was that, while 
sincerely desirous of improving the position of 
the Polish peasantry, as an official he could 
only do so to a very limited extent. He was a 
member of a government bent on depriving 
peasant and noble alike of personal freedom, 
liberty of conscience, and the use of their native 
language. The great value of this book is 
that it gives information about Russia which the 
English reader, unacquainted with Russian, 
cannot obtain from any other source. The scanti¬ 
ness of our existing information is exemplified 
by a book written by an Englishman after three 
visits to Poland, and published in 18(57. This 
book, as a narrative of the Polish rising in 
1863, is extremely interesting, but will it be 
believed that in a work professedly dealing 
with Russian government in Poland no allusion 
is made to Koshelev or to his rival Milyutin ? 
The last chapter in Russia under Alexander 
III. has an attractive title—‘‘Russian Pioneers” 


caused “ principally by motives of vanity and, —but^ the contents^ are^ disappointing. Little 
ambition.” Turgenev’s posthumous letters ’ ‘ 

attest that Katkov was hated by all who knew 
him, and was considered so selfish that people 
entered even into business relations with him 
“ only when they were unavoidable.” A very 
different man was Byelinsky. He died as he 
had lived a Radical, and a Radical under 
Nicholas! It is scarcely credible that such a 
man could have written under such a govern¬ 
ment. As it was, ho was summoned before the 
chief of the secret police, who desired to make 
his “acquaintance.” He was then in broken 
health, and his early death saved him from the 
evil days that were to come. Krayeevsky was 
a man of business, while Byelinsky was a man { 
of ideas. Krayeevsky became wealthy, while \ 

Byelinsky became famous. But if journalism 
was a business with Krayeevsky, it was a 


is said that is not already well known to any 
student of the Eastern Question, and that 
little is not later than the death of Prince 
Cherkasky, who died on the day that the Treaty 
of San Stefano was signed. Prince Cherkasky 
was the first civil administrator of Bulgaria, 
Short as was his term of office, he wielded the 
knout with so much effect as to lay the founda¬ 
tion of that deep hatred of Russian officials 
which has never since passed from the Bulgarian 
imagination. 

The People of Finland in Archaic Times. By 
J. C. Brown, LL.D. (Kegan Paul & Co.) This 
book, consisting of copious extracts and quota¬ 
tions from Dr. Martin Crawford’s trans¬ 
lation of the Kolevala, cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the student of the 


business honourably conducted. The com- \ customs of primitive man, and particularly of 
panion of Pushkin, Byelinsky, and Turgenev I that grade of nascent civilisation which is 
never sunk, like Katkov, into a mere creature depicted in “Hiawatha,” for the rhythm and 
of reactionary and despotic officialism. He was no doubt many of the leading ideas of which 


Longfellow was greatly indebted to the Finnish 
epic. Of course much of the interest of such 
a poem or series of poems as the Kalevala must 
largely evaporate in the process of translation 
into English, since the student of Finnish will 
miss the stately sonorous flow of the original 
language, with its alliteration and its systematic 
recurrence of vowels. For our part we prefer 
the less ambitious but more scholarly renderings 
of Mr. Eliot in his Finnish (Irammar. Never¬ 
theless, wo are grateful to Dr. Brown for his 
extracts from the Wedding-Feast of Poliyola, 
the Daughter of the Rainbow ; the adventures 
of the demi-gods or heroes Wainamoinen, 
Ilmarinen, and Lemmenkainen; and the various 
myths and legends thickly interspersed in the 
present work. The story of Marietta, the 
Virgin Mother, with her child “born and 
cradled in a manger,” will always possess 
a special interest because of its many points 
of resemblance to the Gospel narrative. Dr. 
Brown, like others, finds it hard to assign a 
particular date to these songs; the mere fact of 
their having been handed down from mouth to 
mouth only, until published in a printed form 
by Topelius in 1822 and Liinnrot in 1835, 
naturally accounts for a considerable accretion 
of comparatively modern ns well as Christian 
ideas. The chaptors on Theology (Pagan), 
Habits and Customs, Finnish Homes, 
and Home Life, though not all “archaic,” are 
worth reading, for Finland is a subject that at 
least has not been worn threadbare. We 
observe that the author, in his account of the 
Finnish vapour baths, omits the curious fact 
that in the interior of the country expectant 
mothers are often brought to these institutions, 
and that many an infant has first seen th. 
light in the reek and fume of the bath-roou 
among the crowd of naked bathers. Th* 
title of the l>ook is a little misleading: 
Dr. Brown seems hardly to be aware that 
the Finnish race, or Suomi, did not reach 
the Baltic shores, or even Ladoga, until the 
close of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth centuries of our era; and that the history 
of the Finns since that time is about as well 
known as that of our early English fore¬ 
fathers a century and half after their 
landing in Britain. The painstaking history 
of Yrkb Koskinin, published in Swedish, 
Finnish, and German, .seems to have 
escaped Dr. Brown’s notice. Such archaic 
times as the Kalevala depicts can scarcely have 
had their counterpart for the Finns in Finland 
itself; as previously to the date we have men¬ 
tioned, Finland was in possession of Lapps 
(Saami) and perhaps Jotuns. Again, we must 
demur to the identification (on p. 1), of the 
Fenni of Tacitus with the Finns, and also to 
the statement (p. 61) that the Finns “ belong 
to the so-called Indo-Germanic family of. . . . 
Aryans,” as well as to the assertion on the 
following page that Lithuania was the probable 
home of part of the Finnish race. For it is 
beyond cavil that the march of the Finnish 
races to the Baltic can bo traced step by step 
back to the middle Volga, and thence into the 
regions of Asia lying between the Ural and the 
Altai. There is also no doubt that the Finns 
belong to the so-called Turanian branch of the 
human family. To say nothing of their 
history, the shape and capacity of the average 
skull (the least variable race test there is)—in 
this case brachycephalio with an index ranging 
from 81'48 to 83 7, and closely approaching 
that of the Mongol—is decisive of the question. 
Language of course is no certain test, but the 
agglutinative Finnish indisputably belongs to 
the so-called Turanian group. But on the whole 
there is so much of interest in Dr. Brown’s 
work, that we trust we shall not be thought 
captious in making the concluding observation: 
that he would have done better from a scien¬ 
tific point of view if he had shown less anxiety 
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to bring Noah’s deluge and Noali’s sons into a 
part of the world lying so remote from Ararat 
as the Grand Duchy of Finland. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans have in preparation a new 
work by Fridtjof Nansen, entitled Esquimaux 
Life , with illustrations. It is being translated 
by Mr. William Archer. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a volumo on 
Historb• Personality, by Mr. Francis Seymour 
Stevenson, M.P. 

Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre’s work on Agrarian 
Tenures, containing a survey of the laws and 
customs relating to the holding of land in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the 
reforms therein in recont years, will be issued 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on March 27. 

Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy will shortly 
publish a new version of some of the poems of 
Hafiz. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion a new book by Mr. Walter Besant on The 
Rise and Growth of London, treating of its 
constitutional history, the development of its 
trade, the present government of the city, &c. 
It will be specially adapted for use as a reading 
book in the upper standards of elementary 
schools. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will shortly publish, 
under the title of A Wild Proxy, a novel in one 
volume, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, with illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Maurice Grieffenhagen. 

Argentine, Patagonian, and Chilian Sketches 
is the title of a book which Mr. C. E. Akers is 
about to publish through Messrs. Harrison & 
Rons, of Pall Mall. The subject matter was 
collected during a residence of two years in 
South America. 

Mr. David Nutt will issue immediately two 
volumes by Mr. G. B. Grinnell: Pawnee Hern 
Stories and Folk-tales, with notes on the origin, 
customs, and character of the people ; and 
lllackfoot Lodge Tales. The author has passed 
more than twenty years among the Indians of 
the North-West, associating with them in camp 
and hunting-field, and joining in their tribal 
ceremonies. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, announce a book on Socialism and the 
American Spirit, by Mr. Nicholas Paine Oilman, 
author of ‘ ‘ Profit-Sharing between Employer 
and Employed.” It will contain a biblio¬ 
graphy of the subject. 

Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition and its Place 
in Folk Lore is the title of a work by Mr. 
Elford Higgins, announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. will issue 
in a few days, as a volume in their series of 
Illustrated Biographies, IF. E. Gladstone : 
England’s Great Commoner, by Mr. Walter 
Jerrold. 

Messrs. Hutchinson announce a third 
popular edition of Mr. Douglas Bladen’s The 
</ ops at Home, with all the original illustrations, 

TnE Economio Club is preparing a catalogue 
of the library of Adam Smith. Its efforts— 
aided chiefly by the activity of two of its 
members, Mr. Bonar and Prof. Cunningham— 
have already attained considerable success. In 
order that the list may be as complete as 
possible, collectors and others who may possess 
volumes with Adam Smith’s bookplate, auto¬ 
graph, or other evidence of his ownership, are 
invited to communicate with Mr. James Bonar, 
Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 

Mr. C. T. Hagberg Wright, of the 
National Library of Ireland, has een 
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appointed to the post of secretary and 
librarian of the London Library, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. B. Harrison. 

Prof. Max Muller has promised to deliver 
a lecture in German at the German Athenaeum 
on March 27. The subject will be “My 
Friends in India.” 

The committee of the Athenaeum Club have 
elected the following gentlemen under the 
provisions of Buie 2, which empowers the 
annual election by the committee of nine 
persons “ of distinguished eminence in science, 
literature, the arts, or for public services ”: 
Mr. Thomas Bryant, president of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons; Mr. Andrew Gow, B.A.; 
and Prof. W. C. Boberts-Auston, chemist 
and assayor to the Boyal Mint. 

Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. R. S. 
Sprigge have been appointed delegates to 
represent the Society of Authors at the con¬ 
ference of authors to be held at Chicago on 
July 12. 

At the meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society on Monday next, Mr. H. 8. Ashbee 
has undertaken to read a paper (in the absenoe, 
through illness, of Mr. Talbot B. Beed) upon 
“ The Iconography of Don Quixote .” Mr. 
Ashbee will exhibit his own collection of illus¬ 
trated editions of Don Quixote, and members 
are invited to contribute to the exhibition. 

The latest addition to the cheap re-issue of 
the “Golden Treasury” is Selected Poems of 
Matthew Arnold-, and it is pleasant tc find that 
this has steadily maintained its place as one of 
the most popular volumes in the series. Since 
its first appearance in 1878, no less thau twelve 
reprints have been called for. 

We were wrong in implying last week that 
Prof. Minto’s treatise on Logic, for Mr. J ohn 
Murray’s “University Extension Series,” was 
left unfinished. We are informed that he com¬ 
pleted it, down to the preface, three weeks 
before his death. 

Correction In Mr. Warren’s letter on “ The 
Antiphonary of Bangor” in the last number of 
the Academy, in col. 2, last line, for 
“ critanus ” read “cretanus”; in col. 3, line 
18, for “parota” read “parata.” 
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the jury question in India, Justice Jardine (of 
Bombay) dealing with official opinion, and Mr. 
Field (formerly of Calcutta) confining himself 
to Bengal. From the Sherif of Wazan, thero 
will be an article on “ The Strained Belations 
between England and Morocco ” ; and from an 
Egyptian Bey one on the neutralisation of 
his country. Among learned papers, we may 
mention: “Notes on Indian Numismatics to the 
end of 1892,” by Mr. Vincent A. Smith; “The 
Samvat Era,” by Pandit Jowala Sahaya; and 
“Dardistan,” by Dr. G. W. Leitner. 

A new quarterly magazine, “ devoted to the 
propagation of individualism and to a defence of 
the right of property,” is announced to appear 
next month, under tho title of the Liherty Review. 
It is edited by Mr. Frederick Millar, and 
published by Messrs. Watts and Co., of 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet-street. Among the 
contents of the first number will be : “ Socialism 
and Liberty,” by M. Yves Guyot; “The 
Present Aspect of tho Drink Question,” by Mr. 
George Candy; “ The Duty of the State as to 
Weights and Measures,” by Mr. Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe; and“Beoent Labour Struggles, 
Durham and Homestead,” by the Bev. Dr. 
Henry Hayman. 

An article ou “Spinoza,” by the Bev. 
Dr. Strauss, will appear in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for April. 

“ The Die of Destiny ” is the title of a 
sensational story of to-day, by Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, to commence in No. 49o of Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal, published on March 22. 

Wit and Wisdom, ‘ ‘ a journal for the leisure 
hours,” which is now in the eighth year of its 
existence, will henceforth be edited by Mr. 
Balph H. Caine, the brother of the novelist, 
who has abandoned journalistic work in Liver¬ 
pool to settle in London. 

A monthly magazine for Surrey, called 
Whispers, is to be published at Bedhill, under 
the editorship of Mr. H. Libby and Mr. W. T. 
Horton. Besides giving attention to _loc.il 
history, archaeology, and notes and queries, it 
will also contain a serial story. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Beginning with April, the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine will henceforth be published 
by Mr. Edward Arnold, who proposes to make 
it more popular in character and to enlarge it 
by sixteen pages, without increasing the 
price. Among the contents of the forthcoming 
number will be: the facsimile of a MS. poem 
by Charles Kingsley, with decorative illustra¬ 
tions, entitled “ Tho Lay of Earl Harold ; 
verses by Lord Houghton and Mrs. T. H. 
Huxley; an article on “The Likeness of 
Christ,” by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, with a scries of 
portraits from the dawn of Christian art; a 
serial story by Mr. Bobert Buchanan, to be 
completed in three or four numbers; reproduc¬ 
tions of the alleged Edinburgh forgeries of 
documents by Burns, Scott, and Thackeray ; 
“ The Queen’s Buckhounds,” by Lord Bibbes- 
dale; “Costers and Music Halls,” by Mr. 
Albert Chevalier; and Beviews and Beminders, 
by Q. In a future number we are promised 
some unpublished poems by Macaulay. 

The forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will contain several articles 
of immediate political interest. Sir Harry 
Prendergast, the conqueror of King Thebaw, 
contributes two, on “ Burmese Dacoity and 
Patriotism” and on “Burmese Politics”; 
while Taw Sein Ko, himself a Burmese, will 
write on “ The Chins and the Kachins.” Two 
members of the High Court bench will discuss 


Prof. Max Muller will celebrate tho fifty 
years’ jubilee of his Doctorate on September 1, 
1893. He took his degree at Leipzig in 1843, 
and is expeoted to be present at Leipzig to 
receive his honorary diploma. 

At a special Congregation to be held at Cam¬ 
bridge next Tuesday, it will be proposed to 
confer the honorary degroe of Doctor in Science 
upon Prof. Budolf von Virchow, who at present 
holds the office of Bector Magnificus of the 
University of Berlin. 

At Oxford, the honorary degree of M.A. has 
been conferred upon Mr. J. S. Haldane, 
assistant in the physiological department of 
the University Museum. 

Two Baddiffe travelling fellowships of £200 
for three years have been awarded at Oxford to 
Mr. E. A. Minchin and Mr. W. Bamsden, 
both of Keble. In the case of the former, the 
usual declaration—that the candidate intends 
to graduate in medicine, and to travel abroad 
for study—was dispensed with. 

Mr. W. H. Cozens-Hardy, of New College, 
has been elected to the geographical student¬ 
ship at Oxford, founded in connexion with the 
Boyal Geographical Society. 

The special board for oriental studies at 
Cambridge have presented a report, recom¬ 
mending that the two existing examinations m 
Semitic and Indian languages be united m 
one, to be called the Oriental Languages 
Tripos; and that the examination be divided 
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into two sections—the one more elementary and 
the other more advanced. It is also recom¬ 
mended that Hindustani be no longer retained 
as a subject of examination. 

A grant of £63 has been made from the 
Worts Travelling Scholars’ Fund at Cambridge 
to Mr. H. Woods, of St. John’s College, to 
enable him to travel in Saxony and Bohemia, 
with a view to the study of the palaeontological 
correlation of their cretaceous rocks with those 
of England, and to make collections in illustra¬ 
tion thereof, on the condition that he report 
the results of his investigations. 

Dr. C. Lextzneb, formerly of Berlin, has 
been appointed an Oxford University Extension 
lecturer, his special subject being the languages 
and literatures of Modern Europe. 

We have received the annual report of 
Manchester New College, Oxford, which was 
read at the one hundred and seventh annual 
meeting, held at Manchester last January. It 
records the resignation by Mr. S. D. Darbishiro 
of the office of secretary, which he has filled 
for the last thirty-seven years. The new 
buildings at Oxford will be opened in October; 
and it is hoped that the balance of about 
£4000, to meet the total cost of £30,000, will 
by that time have been subscribed. The chief 
benefaction received during the past year was a 
legacy of about £3900, bequeathed by the late 
Miss Dunkin, of Southampton, to found a pro¬ 
fessorship “ for the teaching of the science of 
sociology or social economy, as a guide to the 
knowledge of right conduct among men and 
women amid the complicated relations of social 
life”; a bequest has also been made to the library, 
to take effect after the death of the donor, of a 
valuable collection of historical works relating 
to the Presbyterian and Unitarian societies of 
Great Britain. We observe that a former 
student has refunded the sum of £133, expended 
on his education, on the ground that he has 
definitely abandoned the intention of engaging 
in ministerial work. The number of students 
nt the college seems to be eighteen, of whom 
one is (as usual) a Transylvanian from 
Hungary, and two are ladies from the United 
States, with the prefix of “ Rev.” Out of the 
total, five have already obtained degrees at 
London, three at Oxford, two at Cambridge, 
and one at Victoria; while threo are under¬ 
graduates of Exeter College. 

TnE inaugural lecture delivered by Prof. 
George Adam Smith, on taking possession of 
the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow, 
has heen published in book form, with some 
slight modifications, by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. The subject is * ‘ The Preaching of 
the Old Testament to the Age.” We observe 
that, of the same author’s work on The Book of 
Isaiah, the first volume is in a seventh edition, 
and the second volume in its eighth thousand. 

The University of the City of New York 
has purchased, at the price of 7203 dollars 
(£1441the complete collection of books 
belonging to the late Prof. Paul de Lagarde, 
of Gottingen, which he had bequeathed to the 
Boyal Society of Sciences. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first double number of the Altpreussische 
MonaUschrift for 1892 contains three articles— 
one, by H. Briining, on the league of the 
Prussian towns in the fifteenth century against 
the Teutonic Order, and the relations of the 
Bishop of Ermland to the two parties; a 
scholarly paper by Joh. Beicke on the once 
famous Gottsched’s student life at Konigsberg, 
where he matriculated, aetat. fourteen, and 
which he left, being then “ docent,” in 1724, 
from fear his ample person should tempt the 
myrmidons of Fred. William to “ press ” him 
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for the Boyal Guard; and a third, by G. J. 
Treichel, on names, especially call-names, for 
birds and beasts in the Prussian province, 
from which we learn, inter alia, that the 
Prussian duck is called Pile-Pila, much as in 
the English Dilly-DUly rhyme. The second 
number begins with an address on Kant’s Ever¬ 
lasting Peace, by Fr. Buhl; ends with an amply 
illustrated paper, by C. Beckherrn, on the 
armorial bearings of the old Prussian towns; 
and puts between these an account, by Joh. 
Sembozycki, of the settlements of Scotch and 
English immigrants in Prussia between the 
latter half of the sixteenth century and the 
eighteenth, when they established a Brother¬ 
hood of the nation of Great Britain. The 
third double number has papers on the emigra¬ 
tion of Lithuanian peasants from Courland, 
who settled in the neighbourhood of Meoiel; on 
popular rhymes used in children’s games or at 
social and family festivals, by H. Frischbier; 
and on the foundation of the Teutonic Order 
as a Prussian State, by A. Lontz. It con¬ 
cludes with an article by E. Amoldt, continued 
into the fourth number (which it entirely 
fills), in continuation of his inquiry into the 
date and the circumstances of the production 
of Kant’s Kritik. The present instalment is 
an examination of Kant’s lectures on Meta¬ 
physics, of which four MSS. are noticed, that 
published by Politz, two in the Konigsberg 
Library, and one in private hands. Pblitz's 
MS. and one of the Library MS. Arnoldt 
proposes to date about 1784—?.<=., about ten 
years later than the time assigned by B. 
Erdmann. The two others are about ten years 
younger. Amoldt gives comparative specimens, 
and shows that Kant’s class teaching, so far as 
these probably imperfeot copies of notes can 
testify, stuck largely to the old lines of the 
Leibnitz-Wolfian system, and introduced little 
of the specially “ critical ” philosophy. The 
numbers contain a few of the usual reviews, 
and other news. The bibliography for 189 1 is 
published as a separate part. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FOR TIIREE FIGURES BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI.* 


For Zipporah in the Sixtine Cliapel. 

Who is this comes in Death’s cere-cloth to earth ? 
Whose is the wan dead face with frozen eyes 
That gash its white mask like cloud-companies 
Crossing the silver-disked Moon r What birth, 
Bodeful, forlorn, and hapless, chills the mirth 
Of Borne ? What ghost r What shuddering 
surprise ? 

What witches’ shroud of shrieking mysteries, 
Unresting, aches like famine and days of dearth ? 
Dead Simonetta’s ash-grey face is this, 

Lapp’d in her flame of hair: “ Beproacli! ” she 
wails, 

“ Beproach ! For I am dead ; and bom again 
To die again ! Beproach ! For utter pain 
Laid on me. My pole lips shall cut like flails, 
Since all dead ladies’ wrongs freeze in my kiss !” 


in. 

For the" Madonna Ineoronata" in the Vffizi. 

The crown of stars burns bright above her hair— 
Massy her hair and flaming like red gold— 

And from the orient scarves, that deep enfold 
Her chaste white brows; the patient face shines fair. 
Young Angels eager flock about her ohair, 
Tend’ring the Book; forthere shall stand enroll’d 
Her chant, of whom the swift Archangel told ■ 

“ This is that Virgin that a God shall bear.” 

O crimson anguish 1 O sad passionate mouth 

O lips that pout and droop like clots of blood ! 
O tired eyelids sagging as ripe com 
In autumn ! All the languors of the South 

Throb in thy veins! And sorrow nt the flood 
Wails, “It were better I had not been bom !” 

Maurice Hewlett. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bkukxokr, H. L’EITort. Paris: Colin. S fr. 00 c. 

CorpKK, Francois. Longues et bribes: Nouvellos. .Paris: 
Lemerre. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Doumic, Bene. De Scribe »\ Ibsen : causeries sur le thfritre 
oontemporain. Paris : DeUplane. 3 f r. 60 c. 

Durkukim, Emile. De la Division du travail social. Paris - 
Alcan. 7 fr. ISO c. 

FaiscimiEn, H. Hundert ostprenssische Volkslieder in hoch- 
dentschnr Spracbe. Leipzig: Reiasner. 3 M. 

Gii rinsz, P. Etudes sur le 16» SuMe: Rabelais, Montaigne. 

Calvin. Paris : Leci'ne. s fr. 50 c. 

Lanas, M. Der Meiater dee Liebesgiirten. Em Beitrng zur 
Gescbichte d. iiUc.ten Kupferstichs in den NioderUnden. 
Dresden: Schulze. SO M. 

Lemaitrb, Jules. Les Rois. Paris: C&lmtnn Ldvy. 3 fr. 
60 c. 

Lixtilhac. Lesage (“Les Grands dcrivains francaia”). 
Pans: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Michelet, J. Buries Chemins de l'Enrope. Paris: Fiam- 
znarion. Sfr. 50 c. 

Moxteil, Edgar. I .'administration de 1% Republiqne. 

Paris: Lib. de la Nouvelle R.vue. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Ros.nv, Ldon de. La Morale de Contucius: le livre saerd de 
la pidtd flllale. Paris: Maiaonneuve. 3 fr. 50 c. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Bdc.is, A. Mcmoires incJita et correspondence de Biliaud 
Varenne, numlire du comitd de salut public. Paris: 
Lib. de la Nouvelle Revue. 7 fr. GO e. 

Broc, le Vicomte de. Dix ana de la Vie d’une femme pen¬ 
dant Temigration: Adelaide de Kerjean Marquis - de 
Falaiseau. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Chroxica minora, collegit et emendavit C. Frick. Vol. I. 

Leipzig: Teubner. 6 M. 80 Pf. 

Fibcheb, C. Tb. Untersuchungen auf dem Oebiet der alten 
Liinder- n. Vdlkerkunde. 1 . Hft. De Hsnnoms Carthe- 
gioiensis Periplo. Leipzig : Teubner. 8 M. 

Fleixeb, F. Die Eheacheidung Napoleons I. 1 M. Die 
triuentinlache Bhevorschrift. 2 M. Leipzig: Haessel. 
Fraxki.is, A. La Vie privde d’autrefoi*. Les China giens. 
8 fr. 60 o. Le cafe, le the, le chocolat. 3 fr. 50 c. Paris : 
Plon. 

Hours ate, H. 1816. La premidre Restauration, le retour 
de l’lle d’Elbe, lea Cent Jours. Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 60 e. 
Jacod, G. Studien in arabiachen Geographen. 4. Hft. 

Berlin: Mayer and Milller. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Hokum exta Germanise historica. Libelli de l.te imper- 
atorum et pontidcum saecnlia XL et XII. conscripti. 
Tom. II. 25 M. Scripternm qui vemacula lingua usi 
sunt tomi V. Dam II. 28 M. Hannover : Hahn. 

Ranke. H. v. Ueb. Hochiicker. Huncben : Basseimann. 
CM. 


Scriptobes rerum Silesiaearum. 18. Bd. Politische Cor¬ 
responded Breslaua im Eeitalter d. Kuniga Matthias 
Corvinus. 1. Abth. 1488-1479. Hrag. v. B. Kronlhal 
u. H. Wendt. Breslau: Max. 7 M. 

Ti maschek, W. Die alten Thraker. Eine ethnolog. Unter- 
suchung. Leipzig: Freytag. 2 M. 6u Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


II. 

For the “ Vergine Laitanlc. ” in the National Gallery. 
I would not think to sec bo cold a face, 

Such listless fingers, such inscrutable eyes : 

The very Angels pity; yet He lies, 

Thy Burthen mighty to save, of awful Bace, 
Father’d by God ! O Virgin full of Grace ! 

Why pales thine innocent bosom ‘t Wherefore 
flies 

The blush thy cheek, as light from desolai e skies r 
What is this mysteryS' Speak thy dolorous case ! 
“Iam the soul of the World, and mine the Womb 
Of Time, and Life, and Love, and Agony. 

God sst me in the midst, and this my doom, 
Conceiving, I must bear eternally. 

Once through thebroad white ways I walk'd amaid: 
Now my high destiny makes me wither and fade.” 


Neukaxx, C. Beitriige zu einzelnen The'ilen der malhc- 
matischen Phvsik, inabeeondere zur Elektrodynamlk u. 
Hydrodynamic, Elektrostatik n. magnetischen Induction. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 10M. 

PuiLirei, A. A. Tertiarvereteinerungfn a us der argen- 
linischen Bepublik. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 5M. 
Werf.r’r, W., Werke, 8. Bd. Galvaoismus u. Elektro¬ 
dynamlk. 1. Thl. Besorgt dnrek H. Webir. Berlin ; 
Springer. 20 M. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Gai.exi Pergamexi, C., Scripts minora. Vol. III. Ex 
recognitions G. Helmreich. Leipzig: Teubner. 3 M. 
Helm, R. De P. Papimi Statii Thebaide. Berlin : Mayer 
A Muller. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

JoRsem, F., opera omnia. Recognovit 8. A. Naber. Vol. 
IV. Leipzig: Teubner. 3 61. 60 Pf. 


* Of the fame lady—Simonetta de’ Vespucci- 
Mistress of Giuliano de’ Medici. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ JOHN’ OF MALVERN ” AND “ PIERS THE 
PLOWMAN.” 

Cambridge: March 11, 1893. 

In a late work by the Rev. E. S. Foulkes, 
called A History of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, there is a discussion as to the 
authorship of “Piers the Plowman,” at pp. 104-9. 
I was in hopes of gaining some new light from 
this; but I regret to say that it is such a 
tissue of absurdities as to be quite valueless. I 
do not care to controvert the statements : it is 
hardly worth while. But I protest against the 
supposition that I have “ overlooked ” anything 
that is at all material. 

The upshot of it is to identify the author 
with John of Malveme, prior of Great Mal- 
veme in 143.5; and much labour is expended 
upon trying to confuse the dates, of course with 
the view of making this supposition possible. 
The author’s statement that his name was Longe 
Wille, i.e., tall Will (or William) Ls explained to 
mean that his name was Longueville. “The 
Latin for ‘ farm ’ is villa, and villa was written 
by tho Germans, as Spelman tells us, irilla.” 
This is delicious. Hence we are requested to 
believe that the author’s name was Robert 
Longueville, and he is identified with John 
Malveme on the ground that he changed his 
name. Next, Stowe’s ridiculous statement is 
quoted with approval, to the effect that “John 
Malveme, Fellow of Oriel College,” finished 
Piers Ploiuman in 1342. It is charitable to sup¬ 
pose that, by that time, he was really forty-five, 
as he himself says; and if we accept this date 
of 1342 (which I, for one, do not), he was born 
in 1297, and was made prior of Malvern at the 
ripe age of 138. 

Yery amusing is the “ proof ” that the 
B text was written in 1409. Hearne, we are 
told, saw a MS. which was written in that year, 
whence the inference is drawn that 1409 was 
the date of composition of the B text. Why of 
that text in particular we are not informed. 

But the neatest joke is the following. 
Certain letters appear in MS. Bodley 692; a 
translation of which is duly given in the volume 
itself. These, we are told, were written by 
“the Plowman” (who, by the way, is really 
Our Saviour; but that is a detail). And the 
proof lies in the fact that these letters contain 
“ one or two quotations from a Latin work . . . 
by a weird author . . . whose verses are the only 
Latin verses ever quoted in his poem [the italics 
are not mine]—Dionysius Cato.” If the writer 
had really studied his “Piers Plowman,’ ’ he would 
have found that Langland quotes from such an 
“unwierd” author as Juvenal, besides citing 
seven Latin hymns, and giving fifteen quota¬ 
tions from mediaeval poems. By the way, 
Chaucer and Lydgate both cite this “ weird 
author”; so perhaps they also wrote “Piers 
Plowman.” 

Walter W. Skeat. 


psalm Lxxxn, 7. 

British Museum: March 9, 1893. 

It must have been noticed by many that, 
while the antithesis between ver. 6a andvor. 7a 
in Psalm lxxxii is strikingly clear and perfect, 
the opposition between 6b and 7b appears 
weak and halting. In the Revised Version, as, 
indeed, with some small variations in all ver¬ 
sions, w. 6, 7 stand as follows: 

Yer. C. “ I said, ye are gods, 

And all of you sons of the Mott High. 

Yer. 7. Nevertheless ye shall die like men, 

And fall like one of the princes.” 

It is at once seen that the opposition between 
“gods” in 6a and “men” in 7a is perfectly 
clear and satisfactory ; while “ sons of the 
Most High ” can hardly bo looked upon as a 


sufficiently striking antithesis to the term 
“ princes ” in 7b. 

But this poetic shortcoming entirely dis¬ 
appears if a very slight change is made in one 
of the letters of the word C'ltpn, the original 
for “the princes.” It is well known that in 
all the forms of the Hebrew alphabet, from the 
Moabite stone down to the most recent Rab¬ 
binic and cursive developments of Hebrew 
writing, the difference in form between T (= d) 
and "5 (= r) is very slight. In some cases the 
difference is indeed so small that it is hardly 
appreciable; and one, therefore, feels justified 
in suggesting that C'” ! On “the princes,” is 
an ancien* corruption of a'ljpn “thedemons.” 
If this conjecture be correct, the second part 
of ver. 7 would be : “ And fall like one of the 
demons,” thus standing in a complete and 
striking antithesis to the thought expressed in 
6b, that “ all of you were sons of the Most 
High.” 

The word O'-TB? “ demons,” occurs in two 
other places in the Old Testament. In one of 
these, namely in Deut. xxxii, 17, there is the 
phrase n'btf Kb OH®b 7TOt\ i.e., “ they 
sacrifice unto demons which are no deity,” thus 
containing an antithesis similar to the one that 
is suggested for vv. 6 and 7 in Psalm lxxxii. 
It may also be remarked that the “ fall of the 
demons ” brings before the mind an interesting 
chapter of mythology, which has been variously 
elaborated by poets of different nations; but 
this is a subject on which I need not dwell now. 

G. Margoliouth. 


THE WORD “ ARTEMAQE” IN GOWER. 

Oxford: March 3,1893. 

In Gower’s Confessio Amantis, ed. R. Pauli, 
1837, iii. 67, there occur the following lines : 

“ And through the craft of artemage 
Of wexe he forged an ymage.” 

As far as we know at present, this is the only 
place where the word artemage occurs through 
the whole course of English literature. In the 
New English Dictionary the word is marked 
“ Ohs. rare- 1 .” There is no doubt about what 
Gower meant by the term, nor about its imme¬ 
diate French derivation. Gower meant by 
artemage without doubt magic art ; and he 
borrowed the word from the O.F. artimaye, 
which has the same meaning, and for which 
references are given in Didot’s supplement to 
Ducange and in Godefroy. So far all is plain 
sailing; but what is the etymology of O.F. 
art image ? In the Oxford Dictionary the word 
artimaye is analysed as art (“art”)+ magic 
(“ magic ”), a very plausible etymology, with 
which, no doubt, the poet Gower would have 
agreed. Still, I do not think that this expla¬ 
nation can be accepted. In the first place, I 
think it would be difficult to find instances of 
this kind of composition in Old French— 
namely substantive-)-substantive, the latter in 
adjectival or appositional relation with the 
former. Secondly, there are difficulties about 
the form: it is not easy to see why magie 
should have become mage. But these are small 
matters. The great objection to the Oxford 
derivation lies in the fact that it does not take 
into account the O.F. forms related to and 
equivalent to artimaye, which must be taken 
into account before one can hope to get a satis¬ 
factory explanation of the form in question. 
On consulting Didot and Godefroy, we find the 
following forms, all used in the same sense, 
and all evidently to be referred to the same 
Romanic type—namely, artimaye, artimaire, 
artumaire, artimai, and artiinal (for which last 
see Chanson deRoland, 1392, ed. Muller). Now 
no one, comparing these well-attested forms, 
can doubt for a moment that they all point to 
a type with Romanic suffix -atica. O.F. arti- l 
mage < *artematica , just as Fr. dye < cage < J 


Pop. L. etaticu ; O.F. estage < Pop. L. estaticu ; 
O.F. nayier < Pop. L. naticare. Then, again, 
O.F. artimaire < *artematica. just as O.F. 
grammaire < grammatica, O.F. dalmaire < dal- 
matica, the forms in -aire being learned forma¬ 
tions—cp. O.F. mire < medicu (see Ps. lxxxvii. 
11, Oxford Psalter, and cp. Vulgate). The 
Chanson de Roland form artimai can easily be 
referred directly to artimaire, just as autel < 
altare by suffix-confusion (see Schwan, Gram- 
matik des Altfranziisischen a , 1893, § 227). 

And now comes the question, How are we 
to account for the type ’artematica ? I believe 
that M. Gaston Paris was right in deriving 
artimaire ultimately from arte mathematics. 
see Romania, vi., p. 132 (1877). This Latin 
type would quite regularly become arte 
mat’matica > artematica, the reduplicated sylla¬ 
bles being, as usual, simplified by the loss of 
the pretonic element, just as L. papa ver > Prov. 
paver, and L. jejunare > O.F. juner (cp. desjuner 
> disner > diner). 

If this account be correct, the word artemage 
in Gower’s Confessio Amantis is not connected 
etymologically with O.F. magie (“magic"), 
but with the L. mathematica. In the middle 
ages there was much confusion in the popular 
mind in relation to these two arts. It is not 
surprising that a term originally applied to the 
art of mathematics should be applied by poets 
to the more studied and popular art of magic. 

A. L. Mathew. 


THE BODLEIAN DINN8HENCHAS. 

Toughs!: March 4,1893. 

The Irish system of versification is chiefly 
valuable for the aid it affords towards restoring 
the text, and thereby recovering the meaning. 
Two instances in point occur in the Bodleian 
Dinnshenchas (history of local names), recently 
printed with an English version by Mr. Stokes 
[Foil,-Lore, December, 1892). 

(1) To certify a derivation of Feegile, King’s 
Co. ( Fidli-gahhla, “wood of furcation” [of a 
river]), the following is given (p. 473): 

“ Is inmain in Gohul-sa, 
is tutidi [a] ainmnigud 
for leith ind feda-sa, 
a rad ni rd: 
in gem-sa charmocail, 
i n-ucht na clouna-sa 
tall sluagh morfd.” 

“ Dear is this Gobul: 

From it is the appellation 
On the half of this wood: 

To say so is uot overmuch. 

This gem of carbuncle, 

In the breast of this lawn, 

Carried off a great, good host.” 

The opening half of the stanza, one perceives 
at a glance, has the first line too long, and four 
lineB instead of three. (Besides, so of the fifth 
line should stand at the end.) The meaning is 
consequently perverted; the whole, not the 
moiety, of the wood was included in the desig¬ 
nation. Tho text in the Book of Leinster 
(p. 159a), though not faultless, enables the 
requisite emendations to be made as follows: 

“ Ininain in gabul sa, 

I'ad'ainm ind fheda sa.” 

“ Dear is this Gabul (furcation), 

From it [is] the name of this wood.” 

The last line is to be corrected : tall sluagh, 
mdr fi —“ stole a host, great happiness.” The 
meaning is : it was a very happy thing that 
Feegile (by metonymy for the monastery built 
there) enticed a multitude to abandon the 
world, and live under the rule of St. Bereban. 

(2) The prose states, inter alia, that Slieve 
Bloom mountain (King’s Co.) was named from 
Blndma, or Blod, son of Cn, son of Ca9S. B. 
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Blew the cowherd of Bregmael, the smith of 
Cuirche. This is certified in a quatrain : 

“ Blod mac Con maiee Caise Cloth min 
romarb buachail Bregmail bain, 
gabann Cuirche moir maic Snithi, 
rogab hi Rots Tiri inn air.’’ 

“ Blod, son of Cu, son of 0. C., 

Killed the cowherd of fair Bregmael, 

The smith of C. Mor, son of Snithe, 

He set up at R” (p. 479-480). 

But for Bregmail we must read Bregmaile, 
which is a syllable in excess. Being thus irre¬ 
ducible to a heptasyllabic, the second line is 
radically corrupt. (The third can be rectified 
by omitting maic.) In the Leinster version 
(p. 159b), Blod is son of Cu, son of Cass, son 
of Uachaill (mac Udchalla), and slow Bregmael, 
the smith. Accordingly, 11. 2 and 3 run: 

“ Romarb Bregmael, in iigobaind mbdin, 

Jar marbadgohann Ciiirchi, maic Snithi.” 

(The removal of the article, in, and the gloss, 
maic .S'., restores the metre.) 

‘ Slew he B., excellent smith. 

After the slaying of the smith of Cuirche 
(He set up, &c.). 

The Bodleian bungler took the personal name 
I'iichalln to be the same as bnachaill, “cow¬ 
herd,” and then altered the prose and the qua¬ 
train to signify that this imaginary person, not 
the smith, was the slain ! But Mr. Stokes saw 
nothing “silly or obscure” in this piece of 
“ ancient Irish folk-lore.” 

A similar blunder is too good to be omitted. 
Of Ruad (from whom Ess-Ruaidh —cataract of 
Ruad: Assaroe, co. Donegal) we are told 
(p. 505): tuargaih a sealcre[d]umaiforsincurnrh 
ind ingin a hoenur —“ the girl alone hoisted her 
sail of bronze on her boat.” Such a girl had 
been meetly mated with Milo! But, alas, the 
Book of Leinster (p. 165a) has marks to indicate 
that rredumai is to be placed after curiich : sig¬ 
nifying that the boat, not the sail, was of 
bronze. Sic transit. So, elsewhere (p. 478), 
the boat, but not the sail, is said to have been 
of this material. 

The foregoing suggests the idle query: 
given a transcript of the twelfth century that 
is tolerably pure, and another of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth that is demonstrably corrupt, why 
has the latter been selected as the textus rcceptus ? 
Sndet qui legat. 

Mr. Stokes is unable to identify Clenn 
Samaisce and Magh Mossad. A moderate 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject 
would have sufficed to show that the former 
was identified more than forty years ago; the 
latter more than thirty. The consistency of 
the chronology of Mr. Stokes is exhibited in 
the following: 

Folk-Lore, Dec., 1892. 

a.d. 527. King Muircertacli was burned (p. 512). 

„ 558. King Diarmait died (p. 449). 

,, 847. Th6rgils was drowned (p. 482). 

Tripartite Life, 1887. 

s v. 531. King Muircertach was burned (p. 153). 

„ 565. King Diarmait died (p. 515). 

„ 843. Thorgisl was drowned (p. 539). 

For the manner of King Muircertach’s death we 
are referred (p. 512) to “ Tigeinach’s Annals, 
A.D. 534 (Rawl. B. 488, fo. 7b 1); Chroninim 
Scotorum, a.d. 531; Annals of Ulster, A.D. 533.” 
Tbe chronicle of Tigemach and its compendium, 
the Ohronicon Scotorum, have no A.D. notation. 
In both, the year in question has the ferial 
number t-, which indicates 532. But, to show 
how great chronographers differ, O’Conor 
(B. H. S., ii., p. 133) makes the year 534, 
Hennessy (Ohronicon Scotorum, p. 43) 531; 
Mr. Stokes impartially agrees with both. 

In the Annals of Ulster, the year indicated 
baa ferial i, epact i, which distinguish it as 
a.d. 534. Twice has Mr. Stokes declined 


(Academy, January 24, February 21, 1891) to 
substantiate similar misdating, yet he persists in 
doing what “ he is afraid or unable to support.” 

B. MacCartiiy. 


A nEBREW ETYMOLOGY. 
r Hackney: March 3,1893. 

The importance of the Oxford Hebrew- 
English Dictionary to the Biblical and literary 
student leads me to think that the smallest 
chip from a Hebrew workshop may be useful 
information to the editors of the above work. 
May I therefore hope that you will find space 
in the Academy for the following ? 

On p. 32 the etymology of the word 
“ thread, yam,” is said to be unknown. I take 
it to be derived from “to spin,” which, 
under different forms, occurs several times in 
Exodus xxxv, v. 25 and the following verses. 
From its use in connexion with the furniture 
of the Tabernacle, the word is probably of 
Egyptian origin. This may also account for 
the word occurring only with — 

Prov. vii, 16. The Greek word, oflonj, with 
similar meaning, may have been imported from 
the Egyptian into the Greek. 

N. Herz. 


THE EPISCOPATE IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 

Aberdeen : March 18, 1883. 

Would you allow me to correct an annoying 
error in the first line of chapter xvii. of my 
Church in the Boman Empire. In place of 
“second century,” read “first century.” I 
hesitated between the phrases “end of the 
first” and “ beginning of the second century” ; 
and, after writing the latter, corrected it partly. 

The error has misled one critic (which I regret 
the more because he is very kind to my humble 
work); and it confuses the most difficult topic 
in the whole subject, viz., the nature of the 
Episcopate. The Christian Church, from the 
first made singleness, unity, brotherhood, its 
fundamental idea. Distance between the parts 
of the Church caused a difficulty in practically 
realising this idea. The Episcopate was the 
device by which the Church tried to meet 
the difficulty. The bishop of each separ¬ 
ate part was the link connecting it with the 
other parts. This stage in the development of 
the Episcopate belongs to the first century. 
Such is the view I have tried to express. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


“THE WANDERING JEW.” 

South Hampstead: March 4, IS93. 

It cheers me to the soul to be accused of 
“ bad taste ” by your critic, Mr. J. Stanley 
Little, in his not unkind review of The Wander¬ 
ing Jem. When a poet is accused of bad taste, 
he can generally console himself with the reflec¬ 
tion that he has not been “trimming” his 
opinions into any form that will content the 
lovers of convention. And as for good taste, 
it is the distinguishing mark of all the dis¬ 
ingenuous literature and bad poetry that has 
ever been written, from the epoch of the Odes 
of Horace to that of the “ Idylls of the King.” 

But I do not write these lines merely to 
mark my approval of Mr. Little’s estimate of 
my work; I want to express my regret that Mr. 
Little did not take the trouble to read the book 
patiently. Had he done so, he would never 
have described it as an attack on the moral 
character of Jesus ; he would have known that 
my indictment is “ against man, not against 
Christ.” True, I think the world has gone all 
wrong through its mistaken conception of 
Christ’s theosophy, and that it has wasted 
many centuries in following a Divine Will-o’- 
the-Wisp. But the whole spirit of the latter 


portion of my poem is with the Dreamer whose 
infinite tenderness rendered him so blind to the 
rudimentary faults, and even to the substantial 
necessities, of poor Humanity. 

“ It has taken myriads of ages,” says Mr. 
Little, “ to make the earth a possible home for 
man.” Just so; and I have the bad taste to 
feel that a process so elaborate, and so fraught 
with suffering to myriads of created beings, is 
very difficult to reconcile with the idea of 
Divine Omnipotence. The only way out of the 
dilemma is to assume that Progress is in reality 
a chimera : an assumption certain to shock the 
extreme Humanitarians. Personally, I have 
the most supreme contempt for Progress in all 
its branches; and I make bold to add that 
Christ, if he lived now, would sigh sadly at the 
familiar protestations of Man’s moral and 
spiritual “advance.” . 

Robert Buchanan. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 19, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: “ Schopenhauer,” 
by Mr. R. B. Haldane. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “An Hour with tbe 
Microscope, with Illustrations from Insect Forms,” by 
Mr. Gerard Smith. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Jesus,” by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. 

Monday, March 20, 7.80 p.m. Bibliographical : “ The 
Iconography of Don Quixote,” by Mr. H. S. Aahbee. 

5 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Ailoyp,” 
III., by Prof. W. C. Roberta-Austcn. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Buddha and the Light 
of Asia,” by Mr. R. Collins. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Time Measurement, its 
Relation to Philosophy,” by Mr. Shad worth H. Hodgson. 

Tuesday, March 31, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Func¬ 
tions of the Cerebellum,” X., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “Progress of the External 
Trade of the United Kingdom in Recent Years,” by Mr. 
Stephen Bourne. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ The Break-down of the 
Umbria,” by Mr. Thomas Sopwith. 

8 D.m. Society of Arts: “Newfoundland,” by Mr. 
Cecil Fane. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological Institute : “ The Tas¬ 
manians as Representatives of Palaeolithic Man, with 
Exhibition of Tasmanian Stone Implements.” by Dr. 
E. B. Tylor; “ Burial Customs in Modern Greece,” by 
Prof. Politis; “ The Cate Paintings of Australia,” by the 
Rev. John Mathew. 

Wednesday, March 33,8 p.m. Geological: “Tbe Jaw of a 
new Carnivorous Dinosaur from the Oxford Clay of 
Peterborough,” and “A Mammalian Indsor from the 
Wealden of Hastings,” by Mr. R. Lydekker; “ An 
Intrusion of Muscovite-Biotite Gneiss in the South¬ 
eastern Highlands of Scotland, and its accompanying 
Thermometamorphism,” by Mr. George Barrow. 

8 p.m. Bodetp of Arts: “The Manufacture of 
Non-poisonons White lead,” by Mr. Perry F. Nursey. 

Thursday, March 23, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ A Study in 
Mediaeval History,” HI., by the Rev. Dr. A. Jewopp. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ A New Form of 
Portable Photometer,” by Sir David Solomons; •* Earth 
f'urrenta in India,” by Mr. E. O. Walker; “The In- 
Hmnce of Electricity on Tanning Operations,” by Mr. 
C. K. Falkenstein. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 24,6p.m. Physical: “ TheDifferential Equa¬ 
tion of Klectrio Flow,” by Mr. T. H. Blakesley; “ Experi- 
meats on the Viscosity of Liquids.” by Prof. J. Perry, 
Mr. J. Graham, and Mr. L. W. Heath. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“Some Points in the Regulation of Diiect-Currcnt 
Motors,” by Mr. Francis G. Baily. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “Interference BAdds and 
their Applications,” by Lord Rayleigh. 

Saturday, March 25, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “Sound and 
Vibrations,” VT., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

A NEW EDITION OF LUCAN. 

M. Annaei Lucani de Bello Cirili lihri decern. 

Ed. C. Hosius. (Teubner.) 

At last we seem to be in possession of a 
text of Lucan based on a really critical ex¬ 
amination of MSS. Hosius has, for the 
first time, I believe, attempted the difficult 
task of selecting among the innumerable 
MSS. of the de hello ciuili those which, by the 
judgment of the most competent scholars, 
have been pronounced of primary import¬ 
ance. It is good to make such a beginning, 
after the bad example of the Cambridge 
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edition, in which the MS. question was 
absolutely ignored, it was indeed inevitable. 
Whether there may not be other sources 
equally or more valuable, e.g., the Ash- 
bumham codex, to some extent reported 
in Mnemosyne, it remains for time to elicit. 

The most ancient sources for the text of 
the poem are the fragments of a fourth- 
century codex, some leaves of which are at 
Vienna, some others at Naples; and similar 
early fragments, assigned to the same date, 
and contained in a palimpsest now in the 
Palatine collection of the Vatican. These 
have long been accessible through the 
pages of Philologus, in which they were 
published by Detlefsen, whose collation is 
pronounced by Hosius to be extraordinarily 
careful, so far as he has been able to verify 
it by a personal inspection. All these vener¬ 
able fragments appear in the new edition 
distinguished by capital letters. They form 
a marked and most interesting feature 
of the book; and the examination which at 
various times I have made of their readings, 
has long convinced me that they will be 
held by many scholars in higher esteem than 
Hosius extends to them: a point in which 
I am glad to find myself in accord with 
Steinhart, the most authoritative of the 
critics who have made a special study of 
Lucan. This is a point, however, which 
Hosius does not give us the full means for 
determining; only a comparatively small 
number of the readings noted by Detlefsen 
figure in the edition before us. Thus, to 
take the first of the fragments, v. 39-91, 
no notice is taken of Mentis (accusative), 
impel!ite 41, merentis (accusative) 49, honor 
50, conlaudant 06, exhalare 84 ; in the second, 
v. 152-211, of immota 155, obstantes 173, 
conlabsas 202, Pompei (genitive) 205 ; in the 
third (272-301) several spellings of the 
Vienna fragment are not specifically stated, 
as caespite, inlabi, quit quit, set. And this is 
true of these early fragments throughout; 
so that the real materials for a complete 
estimate of them can still only be got from 
the several volumes of Philologus. Yet, in¬ 
complete as they are, they add immensely 
to the value of the new edition, and will, if 
I am not mistaken, have to be subjected to 
a more minute examination than appears to 
have yet been given them. Take, for in¬ 
stance, such a remarkable reading as that 
given by the Naples fragment in vi. 
400,1 : 


“ Prima fretum secuit Pagosaco litore pinus 

Terrenumque nouat homim-m proiecit m undas,” 

where most MSS. give scindens, Terrenum 
iynotas. A whole cloud of questions must 
suggest themselves to any critic worthy of 
the name. Hosius contents himself with 
printing the received second reading ; others 
will not be so easily satisfied. Terrenum 
iynotas to me sounds commonplace and 
feeble; Terrenumque nouas, which is found 
also as the original reading of the Ber- 
nensis, is more recondite, and worthier of 
Lucan. It is of course true that Hosius’ 
limited space prevents discussion ; but I for 
one would willingly have had a somewhat 
bulkier volume, even at the cost of an extra 
mark. 

The later MSS., which appear to date 
from the tenth century (though, if my 
memory does not deceive me, the Ashburn- j 


ham codex was believod to be earlier), are 
distributed by Hosius into three groups 
The first of these represents the recension of 
Paul of Constantinople. His subscriptio, 
Paulas Constantinopolitanus cmendaui mea man it 
solus is found at the end of books ii., vii., 
x., in a Leyden codex known as Vossianus 
alter (Hosius’ U), in a Montpellier MS., 
H. 113 (Hosius’ M), in Bemensis 45 
(Hosius’ B), and in another Bern MS. con¬ 
taining the valuable Scholia published by 
Usenerin 1869, and lemmata at times dis¬ 
agreeing with these (Hosius’ C.) The agree¬ 
ment of M B C may be taken as repre¬ 
senting this recension. M is perhaps the 
most important of them ; a minute account 
of it is given on pp. viii-xii. Next to these 
four in importance is the Vossianus primus, 
(Hosius’ V), written in the tenth century and 
long considered, on the authority of Heinsius, 
the best of all the sources of Lucan’s text. 
Hosius gives reasons for doubting this 
verdict, which Oudendorp, and in the 
present century, Steinhart, had already 
called in question. It is strange, consider- 
ingthat Steinhart’s article “De Lucani Codice 
Montepessulano,” was given to the world as 
far back as 1867 in the Symbola Philologorum 
Bonnensium in honorem F. Ritschelii (pp. 
287-301), that a complete collation of it 
should never have been published till 1892. 
But Latin philologists at that time were so 
busy with the earlier literature, especially 
Plautus, which since Hitachi's demise has, 
at least in England, somewhat declined in 
interest and popularity, as to make a pro¬ 
longed study of Lucan a comparatively 
thankless task. Now that, with Usener’s 
edition of the Bern Scholia as a reliable 
basis of the older exegesis, supplemented by 
the useful if often debatable commentary of 
Haskins, we are, besides, in possession of 
an adequately constituted text, the poem of 
Lucan, attractive by its fine rhythm and 
language, and admirable for academic pur¬ 
poses by its difficulty, is tolerably sure to 
find increased favour. 

To the two classes of codices mentioned 
above Hosius adds a third, exhibiting a 
mixture of readings from both of the other 
classes. Among these may be mentioned 
a Gemblacensis at Brussels (G), a Vaticanus 
(F), a Palatino -Vaticanus (H), and a 
Cassellanus (K). They are, however, cited 
only occasionally, and hardly compete with 
the other two groups. 

I must confess myself disappointed on the 
question of emendation. It does not seem 
to me that the conjectures cited in the 
Apparatus Criticus are always the best. 
Bentley, of course, figures largely; to 
Bentley Germans are invariably staunch. 
But the best emendations of the not very 
large number of passages, where the text of 
Lucan is transparently corrupt, are not to 
be found in Bentley. Withof, Oudendorp, 
Corte, and the late Bishop Wordsworth of 
Lincoln, have produced, in my judgment, 
more convincing corrections of Lucan than 
most of Bentley’s. Some of these it seems 
worth while to mention : iii. 492, impositis 
union subducere saxis ; Withof conj. fundum, 
which is not even mentioned by Hosius: 
iv. 239, si torrida paruus Venit in ora cruor ; 
Withof simul horrida, now to some extent 
confirmed by the first hand of M sit horrida. 


Pompei us is thus apostrophised 


ix. 601 sqq. 
by Lucan: 

“ Ecce parens uerus patriae, digniesimus aris, 
lionia, tuis, per quern numquam iurare pudebit, 
Et quern, si steteris umquam cerulce solute 
Nunc olitn factura deum es.” 

“What is nunc olim ? ” Withof asked, not 
unreasonably; and, finding no adequate 
answer, altered the word to Tncolumii. Of 
this, to me and, I hope, to most readers 
of Lucan, convincing emendation, Hosius, 
to my astonishment, takes no notice what¬ 
ever. In ix. 568, among the philosophical 
questions started by Cato is mentioned: 

“ An sit uita nihil sed longa an differat aetss.” 

Bishop Wordsworth ( Conjectural Emenda¬ 
tions, p. 30) changes sed to det. “Is life 
nothing ? Does long life give good things 
to men, or does it defer them by postponing 
death, which to the wise man is better 
perhaps than life?” (Wordsworth, p. 31). 
Hosius gives, after Oudendorp, the im¬ 
probable Si longa, an dijferat aetas, including 
Wordsworth’s in the “ alii alia,” which 
is so often the approved mode of hiding 
away the single true correction of a hopeless 
passage. As an example of a baa and 
perfectly improbable emendation, which, 
notwithstanding, finds a place in the 
Apparatus Criticus, may be mentioned 
Bothe’s exsuccam iv. 639. The passage is 
notoriously difficult. Lucan is describing 
the toil of Hercules in wrestling with 
Antaeus, and says that Juno never had a 
better hope of seeing her hated step-son 
brought to grief. 

“ Numquam saeuae sporaro nouereae 
Plus licuit: uidet exhaustos sudoribus artos 
Ceruicemque uiri siccam, cum ferret Olympum.” 

Against exsuccam stands (1) the rarity of 
the word, (2) the peculiar elision, which 
Lucan very seldom admits in this part of 
the line. But the verse can hardly he 
sound; I would suggest either siccam, ut cum 
or siccam, ceu ferret. 

But if it were only for the collation of 
so many MSS. either unexamined or im¬ 
perfectly known before, this new edition has 
an importance which no previous edition can 
claim. For instance in v. 137 where most 
of Hosius’ MSS. give fati, it is of importance 
to know that the Voss, primus gives far., 
which is accordingly restored to the text, 
and seems right; iii. 628 M has conditur 
against coni Hits of most MSS., and this too 
seems rightly brought back ; iii. 663 at ilhs 
M is certainly preferable to at illi of all 
other MSS. On the other hand regni for 
reyi in iii. 160 

Quo te Eabricius regui uon uendidit auro 

though resting on M and B is hardly 
probable; at least I see no adequate con¬ 
struction for the genitive. And is not 
declinibus iv. 428, supported by M, G, and 
C, more descriptive and therefore more 
likely to be from the poet than declinibus ? 

This however is not the place for a pro¬ 
longed discussion of so difficult a writer as 
Lucan. That Hosius’ edition will call out 
a large amount of new crticism and disser¬ 
tation is certain: as certain perhaps that his 
conclusions will be, in not a few particulars, 
called in question. 

Robinson* Ei-lis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME PRAKRIT WORDS IN THE 
DEI’INAMAMALA. 

Harold Wood, Essex. 

1. Allam (dinam, i. 1) probably for kalla = 
kalya. An initial k is dropped in anikell! — \ 
kamkell! (i. 7, ii. 12). Compare anu-alla 
“ dawn ” (i. 19). 

2. Akko (dfttaA, i. C) from Skt. atka “ a 
traveller ” (?). 

.'{. A mko (nikafam, i. 5)= akko — dko, and 
related to Skt. il/.-e " near.” 

4. Aga-o, ayakko, uyago (danava, i. 6). 

The first of these epithets of danava repre¬ 
sents Skt. oyata “ not come ” (to the sacrifice,'. 
There is, however, a various readiug ayan 
akau = ukratu “without sacrifice.” Ayukka = 
ay aka — ayaya “ without sacrifice.” 

Ayaya — aydga. For the shortening of the 
vowel compare dvdri for dvdri “ a shop ” (i. 12) 
See Divyavadana, 29-7; 25-6. 15, 17. For 
y — k compare sdmaggai i;lisyati (viii. 29) for 
samahka'i. See i. 11, where amkia — ai/kita 
“ parirambha.” 

5. Allallu (mayura/i. i. 16), probably of 
onomatopoeic origin, from the peacock’s pecu¬ 
liar scream, representing an older alala or 
d-rdla. Compare Hindi allanu, arrdnd “to 
scream”; Marathi a ml/' “a loud call.” We 
have in Pkt. all-all! and ari-all! “a tiger” 
(i. 24, 66); cf. Skt. arinin “ a cock.” 

6. Akkanido (paritrfita, i. lo)= d-kandu, from 
Skt. dkranda “ one who comes to the help of 
another,” “a friend.” 

7. Apphunnam (pilr/iam, i. 20). We have 
also upphunnam (i. 92) with the same meaning. 
See H. P. iv. 258. Prof. Biihler suggests a 
connexion with Skt. d + ipri. The meaning 
“ full ” points to the same source from which 
Pali p/nita “pervaded, full,” has sprung. It is 
apparently an irregular pass. part, of phurati — 
Skt. sphurati , from the root spin. The Pkt. 
-phumia = -* sphurna, which would, of course, 
become -phiama. Compare Hindi apliarnd “to 
fill.” 

8. Akkuttha * (adhyasita, i. 11) strictly repre¬ 
sents Skt. dkrusta, and is not explained by 
adhyasita or adhyasita.t In i. 15 ujjhassa — 
akrusta from ajjhassa'i (pp. ajjhasia), which is 
not from Skt. adhyas, but stands for d-jhassa'i, 
from the root jhass, a variant of jlunch (jharjh) 
“ to blame, menace.” 

9. Amto-huttam (adhomukham, i. 21) seems 
to bo a corruption of adho -bhuttam — adho- 
bbukkam = adho-bhuggam.t We have a verb 
formed from the pass. part, in ubbhulta'i, from 
bhuj + ud. Compare nbbhuyya “cala” (i. 102). 
Ohatta (avanata, i. 156) is from avabliayna. from 
bhafij. The conjuncts gg become klc. Some¬ 
times kk passes into tt, as in Hindi kuttu = 
kukka “a dog.” Pkt. ullukka (trufita, i. 92) 
= olukka = ohtgga (i. 164) = avarngna. 

10. Atthakka (anavasara, i. 14), from the 
negative a and thakka avasara (v. 24), from 
root sthag. In H. D. v. 26, thattia vijrama is 
formed from thag-ta — sthayita. See Prakritica, 
pp. 1, 2; thaia (iv. 5)— sthayita “utksipta, 
evakaca.” 

11. Ava-anno, ara-annam (udukhalam, i. 26) 
seems to be formed from a root A-ad “ pound, 
pulverize.” 

A ra-Aann«=ava-kad-na=ava-kadana. Com¬ 
pare Skt. kandana “a mortar,” from hand 
•‘pound”; uk-kadiya “split” (P. L. 177); 
haAamtam musalam (ii. 56). In H. D. ii. 20 
we find kapparia (= kappalita), a causal of 
kalp “ cut,” and kaaamtaria (= kadaiiitalita), a 
denominative of kadaiiita (=kada<a?). The 
Skt. wlukliala or uliikliala may have arisen out 
of a popular form ulu-kkiiala, from the root 


* Cf. Pali akkosati “revile, threaten.” 
t Ajjhattha — adhyasta occurs in i. 10. 

J -bhugga = bhugna, from root bhuj “ bend.” 


khad (khal) “to bruise.” The prefix ulu in 
Pkt. has sometimes the force of ud. Avadna 
“a mortar,” may represent an original ava- 

Ttija(?). 

12. Amtell! (madhyam, jafharam, i. 55), from 
antra + ill!, corresponding to Skt. antr'i ; Marathi 
aiiifad? “ entrails.” 

13. Akkhanavelaxn (suratam, pradosaA, i. 55). 
In P. L. 61 akkhan iyd is explained by viparita- 
ratam, and referred by Prof. Biihler to akmnikd. 
With this we may compare Pali akkhana “a 
wrong moment, an unfavourable time.” But 
though akkhanai'ebi may be explained as in¬ 
opportune (or improper) amusement, it hardly 
suits H.’s definition — surata and pradosa. 
Pali has akkliand “lightning,” corresponding 
in meaning to Skt. ksauikd, from « + ksan;i ; and 
with this is connected Skt. ksanini “ night.” 
Prakrit akkhana, in akkhanavela (night-time), 
might also have been employed in the secondary 
sense of surata. 

14. Ahitlham (akulam, i. 76; P. L. 171) has 
usually been connected with hittha (trasta), 
from bhista = bhiaita. But it may be another 
form of addhittha — d-dhxsta “timid.” 

15. A-uAiuvn (dyutapanam, i. 68)— d-jiitikam 
—'d-dyutikum, from dyiita “a game at dice.” 
Compare Pali jdta “ dice-playing.” 

16. .4-A«drtm (paidtain, i. 68)= d-bhudam = 
abbhudam “ a bet.” Compare Pali abbhuia “ a 
wager ”= Skt. adbhnta. 

17. Ulluttam (mithyii, i. 89) is perhaps to be 
referred to vlluttu. from lottai “ deceive, cheat,” 
= Skt. lotyati. Compare vilottui, a substitute 
for “ visamoad ” (H. P. iv. 129). We also find 
lottai as a substitute for swap “sleep”; and 
paluttai (H. P. iv. 200) a substitute for 
“paryas,” from Skt. pralofyati, from root luf 
“ roll.” See H. P. iv. 166, Olutta (mithya, 
H. D. i. 164)= ullutta. In the sense of a-ghata- 
mana oluMa = ava-luffa, in which a has the 
force of a negative, and -lu«a =“ connected, 
attached,” we have met with olutta = olukka 
— oluyya = olagya “ unconnected.” 

18. Alilam (nikalam. i. 65) = d-lidham = 
dliddliam = drliatam. In the sense of bhaya 
alila = dridha (r). Hemacandra (i. 70) gives 
dliha'i “ sprrati,” which must be from ftrlisyati, 
through *dlikhali. In some of the modern 
dialects of India, ns in Hindi, the cerebral s 
(ah) is pronounced like the aspirated kh ; and 
in Pkt. kh could pass into A. H. P. iv. 192 has 
ahilniikh for abhilas. which is just what we 
should expect to find in Hindi, cf. Hindi 
abhldkhd, Garh. abilahki “desire, wish.” 

19. Adudla'i (mi«,'rayati) ddudli (mirribhiiva//, 
i. 69). The former seems to stand for ’d-lud- 
dla'i, “a causal of root lad “ mix.” 

20. Uyghatt! (avatamsa, i. 90). There is a 
various reading oyghatti for uyyatthi — ny- 
grantbi, from granth-rud “to tie up.” Com¬ 
pare Pali uyyatthana ‘ ‘ a kind of ornament ” (for 
the head). The aspiration is duo to the r, as 
in iiva-hattha'i upa-ghallhati, from granth i 
upa. See H. P. iv. 95. Compare ohatta --- 
oghattha — avagantha (H. D. i. 166). 

21. L'kkodd (lailca, i. 92 ; P. L. 224) answers 
in meaning to Skt. nkkoc, but, as to its ety¬ 
mology, must be referred to an older nt-kotd, 
from ut + kuf. Pali has nt-kotana = laiicaga- 
hana (Sum. i. p. 79). Ukkamda “ bribe,” if 
not from ut-krand, is perhaps to be referred to 
ukkamda = ukkudda = ukkuda = ukkuta (?). 

22. Arareid (madyaparisevanabhandam, i. 70) 
— avareid = avareeikd = apareeikd, from root 
rinc (ric).* It has also the sense of karikd, a 
pot with a spout (r). See karid (ii. 14). 

23. I.'vaeid (i. 118) has the same meaning as 
avareid, and seems to represent a Skt. *upa- 
seeikd or upasecanikd “ a ladle or cup for pour¬ 
ing out liquids.” The letter s rarely fulls out 
between two vowels, as in addda = dddsa = 

* Cf. dreia (H. D. i. 77) uiukta. 


adarsa. Occasional as the loss is, it helps to 
explain a long-standing crux in the word 
vasuai (H. P. vii. 49 ; H. P. iv. 11), a substi¬ 
tute for udvd “ fade.” In P. L. 83 wo find 
vasuydya “faded,” as if from a verb vasuyai, 
for vasuvd,'. But while rdi (=vuti = vayati) 

“ fade, wither,” occurs in Prakrit compounds 
we do not think that it is to be found in vasuvdi. 
In Pkt. we find susai corresponding to Pali 
sussa'i (cf. susita “faded,” P. L. 83). In Skt. 
we have upacusyate, Pali upasussati “be dried 
up,” and from the causal passive there may 
have been a Pkt. uvaausdyai, which could be¬ 
come (1) uvasudi and (2) vasuai. Orumma'i 
fade” (H. D. i. 163 )= *uru-mldli through 
urumbhldti (cf. Hindi ku-mbhlana “to fade”). 
rbbhda * (ipinta, i. 96) and tuldhda (i. 124) 
seem to represent an older uhbiita or uvviita. 
cf. uvvda (i. 102) “khinna.” Thero are several 
instances of Pkt. bh representing an older v. 
In H. I), i. 117 wo find ubbhdria and umhdcia 
surata.” In II. P. iv. ubbhdvai is a substitute 
for ram ; but tho true form appears to be 
uddhdvai, from dhdr “ run,” In Buddhist Skt. 
nilbhava “levity,” is probably from ha, cf. 
uddhavia arghita (i. 107) and the Pkt. uddbavai, 
umhavai, may be a causal from this root in the 
sense of," to keep holiday.” 

24. .4-am (atyartham, ,dirgham, visamam, 
loham, musalam, i. 74). A-a (atyartha) maybe 
compared with dhacca (i. 62) and with accha 
(i. 49), other Prakrit forms of atyartha. In 
Pali atyarthu would become accattlia, and in 
Pkt. accattlia, accdha, dccaha, accha. -1-tt here 
stands for «<« = acca - accha. A-a Idirgba)—- 
ayata; in the sense of “ loha,” it must repre¬ 
sent Skt. ayas ; with the meaning " musala” it 
is perhaps a contraction of ayo-a — ay/ya — 
Pali ayogga, Skt. ayogra “ an iron-tipped 
pestle.”, Cf. dsi-a-a “ lohamaya ” (H. D. i. 6). 

25. Ardiam (grhitam, i. 70). Here the long 
a represents a conjunct consonant, and drdia - 
drappia f from d + rambh (or (it + lambh). Com¬ 
pare ddhappai + “arabhyate” and ddhami\ 
“arabhate” (H. D. i. 71). See H. P. iv. 155, 
where ddhava'i is a substitute for arambh ; and 
iv. 254, where adbappai is the passive of 
arambh. Nirappa'i for sthii (H. P. iv. 16) is 
perhaps for nirabhyate. Yidhara'i. from lambh 
+ vi, is a substitute for arj (rj) in H. P. iv. 108. 
Oddampia and urampia, in the sense of dkrdnta, 
must stand for orappia, from ava+rambh. 
Rambh, os a substitute for gam, occurs in H. P. 
iv. 162. In drdia = drappia we see that the 
second long vowel marks a double consonant; 
but a double consonant is sometimes employed 
instead of a long vowel with a single consonant, 
and this helps to explain a form like usavcia 
(avasada, H. D. i. 168) for osdria, from the 
causal of avarydf Compare Pali osd and us-id 
for uvacyd (see II. D. i. 164), and Hindi os 
“dew”; osparmi “to fade, droop.” A form 
like khammakkhaiiia (ii. 79) “ manodu/ikha,” 
stands for khduta-kkhdma, from Skt. ks/iina. 

26. O-d-o (gr;imudhi<;o, apahrto, ujiis, hasty- 
adimimbandhanarthairt kbatarn, i. 166). This 
“boneless” form o-d-a offers no difficulty 
except as to the first meaning, where it seems 
to be another form of po-d-a gramapradhana 
(H. D. xi. 60). In the sense of apahrta it 
corresponds to Skt. araydta ; with the meaning 
of ajiia it is connected with Pali ordda, Skt. 
avavdda ; as an elephant pit o-d-a = Skt. ava- 
pdln. Compare ova = odo in H. D. i. 149. 

27. A-ijtjxma (sudha-chata, i. 78) — ddippana 
(cf. Pali adippati) = dlipjuina = Skt. dhpana. 
Compare kurA/a If rand (ii. 42). 

- Vbbha'uta (Gluna, i. 95 ) = udbhrauta, from 
b lira in. 

t In Pkt. d n. for the most part, represents Skt. 
/, but occasionally r. 

J Ohuvai (H. 1). i. 163) “ akramati,” corre¬ 
sponds to Skt. uvadhiivali. 

j Cf. oeis = osita aba la (H. 1). i. 150). 
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28. Ukkumda (matta, i. 91)= nkkudda = 
ukkurda, from root kurd (!'). Compare Hindi 
kiiind “to leap.” We find kukkuda, ii. 37, 
for ukkuda (?), which might be a corruption 
of Skt. ut-kata “ drunk.” We also find /.■«?»da 
“ drunk,” in H. D. ii. 48. 

29. Ucchii (vita, i. 83) seems to be a shortened 
form of Skt. ucchvdsa “breath.” Compare 
Hindi ucchii honi “ to be nearly choked ” (with 
wind) from ud+cvas. 

30. Ucctllara, Occcllura (kbilabhumi, i. 130). 
The proper form is occellara for ocelara — ocil- 
lura, from aca-citra (•"). Compare Hindi ajot 
“waste land,” from a + dyota “ dull.”* As o 
( - ava) has often a negative value, occellara 
may be a corruption of uva-ksetra “ unploughed 
land.” Compare culla “small,” from ksudra. 

31. Ut - turuna - caramdid (udupa, i. 122). 
With this compare tariavca, tana rarandf 
“ udupa,” v. 7. The second clement in these 
compounds seetus to represent a Skt. *reran- 
dikd or t-«r«md( (r/. varana “ a bridge”). But 
Hindi has tarandu “ a raft, a float ” ; tornndi’ 
“a float.” Marathi tara “afloat,” tarandem 
“a ship.” The tana in tana-varandi must 
stand for trana = tarana. 

32. Ukkurudi (avakara-ri^i/i, ukkurudo ratna- 
dinam rici/i i. 110). These words are to be 
referred to Skt. ul-kara i suffix, -ii and -ta. 
Compare Marathi ukaradd “ a dunghill or 
rubbish heap,” from ukarncm “ to scratch up.” 
Kitkkuriida (nikara, ii. 13) looks at first sight 
like ukkiirudu, with an inorganic initiul k ; but 
it may bo merely a variant of Skt. * kukkuruta 
■— ’kuntknta = Skt. kurkuta “sweepings, rub¬ 
bish.” In iii. 109 we have ghuin-ghuruda 
(utkara), which may have been originally 
(1) kitkkuriida, (2) khukhuruda, (3) ghughuruda. 
Compare Skt. kundurii and unduru (a rat). 
We also have m-akkoda riici, vi. 142, and in 
vi. 130, m-ugghuruda. m-ukkitruda rai;i. Kadappa 
“ nikara ” t = kadiqia, Skt. kaldpa. Compare 
tadamada (ksubhita, v. 7)= talamala with Hindi 
tulmul-dnd “to be agitated.” 

33. Kali, kallola (catru, ii. 2). Compare Skt. 

kali, kalaha “quarrel.” Kallola = "kdl-ula (!'), 
from Skt. kdlaya “ pursue, drive.” > 

34. Kacca, kodumba (karya, i. 2). Kaccaja 
identical with Pali kicca, from krtya ; but 
kodumba (cf. Pali kdtabba, kattahha ) = *kud- 
duhba = 'knttubliu — * kattahha = Skt. kartavya. 

33. Kolamba (pithara, ii. 47) is the same as 
Pali kolarnha “a pot.” Childers gives no ety¬ 
mology. It may be a variant ol ku-lamba = 
kit-l<iha = ku-ldbu, from Idbu = aliiha “ a 
pumpkin, long gourd.” With this we may 
compare Pkt. ka-lavii, ka-ldpu == kaliihu (tumbi- 
patra, i. 12). Ka-u-d, with the same meaning, 
seems to be for ka-putd for ka-putakd. Com¬ 
pare Pali puta “ a jar, pot; a basket” (made 
of leaves, &c.). 

36. Kaneddhid, Jcdhenii, kaini (guhja, ii. 21). 
Ka-ini = kdkini “a small coin.” Kaneddhid 
— kanelli-kd =-■ kdnelikd, from Skt. kdna (“ worn 
out,” applied to a coin), cf. kdneli, in kaneli- 
mafri. Kdlirnu = kdkenu — kdkimnd. 

37. Kagghdyalo, karaghdyalo (kilafakhya/i 
ksira-vikara/i, ii. 22). Kagghdyala = karghd- 
yala, a contraction of karaghdyala for khira- 
ghdyala = ksira-ghdl-ula. 

38. Kimpa-a (krpana, ii. 3l)= kippaka , from 
Skt. ‘kr/taka. Compare kamma'i “ cut,” for 
kampa'i, from kalp and jampa'i, from jalp. 

B. MORKIS. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ax extra meeting of the Chemical Society 
will be held on Monday. May 0, the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of A. W. von Hofmann, when 
Lord Playfair, Sir Frederick Abel, and Dr. 
W. W. Perkin have promised to deliver 
addresses. 

* Cf. Pkt. cilla’i “ to adorn.” 
t Cf. Sinhalese kalamha = kaliipa, through 
*kalappa. 


Prof. Waldemar Christofer Brogger 
(Christiania) and M. A. Michel-Levy, Director 
of tho Geological Survey of France, have been 
elected foreign members of the Geological 
Society. 

Mr. Gerard Smith will give a lecture next 
Sunday at 4 p.m. at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place, on behalf of the Sunday 
Lecture Society, entitled “ An Hour with the 
Microscope,” with oxy-hydrogen lantern illus¬ 
trations ot insect forms. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. will issue in 
their “Specialists Series” a work on The 
Dynamo, by Messrs. C. C. Hawkins and F. 
Wallis, and a new edition of The Management 
of Accumulators, by Sir David Salomons. They 
have also in preparation, in their “ Library of 
Popular Science,” an introductory work on 
Electricity and Magnetism, by Mr. S. Bottone, 
and Oeology, by Mr. A. J. Jukes Brown. Mr. 
Perren Maycock has completed the second 
part of his Electric Lighting and Power 
Distribution, and it will be issued in a few 
days. An illustrated work on British Loco¬ 
motives, by Mr. C. J. Bowen Cooke, of the 
London and North-Western Railway, will 
probably be issued in May. The same 
publishers have also in the press a new work 
by Mr. J. Horner (a foreman pattern-maker), 
entitled The Principles of Fitting, and the 
second part of Mr. Brodie’s Dissections 
Illustrated. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We are glad to hear that the delegates of 
the Clarendon Press have undertaken to pub¬ 
lish the Basque version of Genesis and part of 
Exodus, made by Pierre D’Urte, which is 
among the MSS. in Lord Macclesfield’s library 
at Shirbum Castle. Our readers will re¬ 
member that a detailed description of this 
interesting Basque document was given by 
the Rev. Llewellyn Thomas in the Academy of 
January 21. 

f At a recent meeting of the Acadcmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Halcvy returned to the subject 
of the early Semitic inscriptions found by the 
Germans at Zinjirli, and now at Berlin. He 
maintained that a passage in the oldest of them 
proved the existence of a belief in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul in Syria in the ninth century 
ilc. King Pannamu I. is exhorting each of 
his successors to associate libations in his 
honour with sacrifices to the god Hadad : 

“ When thou shalt pronounce my name and recite 
the formula: ‘ May the soul of Fanammu drink 
with me,’ then the soul of Panammu will drink 
with thee; but if thou shalt neglect this ceremony, 
then Hadad will reject thy sacrifice, and the soul 
of Panammu will drink with Hadad only.” 

The March number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) contains several articles of 
interest. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick replies to a 
former criticism, and defends his account of 
certain optatives without (tv as being delibera- 
tives modified. Prof. Palmer contributes some 
very ingenious textual emendations of 
Catullus, Horace, Ovid, and Martial; and Mr. 
Robinson Ellis, two of Aeschylus, one suggested 
by that-out-of-the-way author, Choricius. 
Mr. J. Adam propounds two new etymologies: 
wwjuaAa=an expressive vulgarism for of/»o> p&Ka ; 
and Bivaviro i from Bavi, Boeotian for ywh. 
Mr. W. M. Lindsay discusses two inscriptions 
from the neighbourhood of Corfinium, points 
out their alliterative and .Saturnian character, 
and reconstructs them in Pelignian Latin. Mr. 
Arthur Platt calls attention to a forgotten 
edition of the Iliad by T. 8. Brandreth (1841). 
Mr. W. Warde Fowler, with reference to his 
recent Life of Csesar, suggests that the most 
authentic portrait may possibly be the basalt 
bust at Berlin. Principal Peterson, of Dundee, 
replies with vigour to a charge of plagiarism in 
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connexion with Quintilian, launched against 
him from the De Pauw University. Among 
the reviews, Mr. F. G. Kenyon notices the first 
three parts of the publication of the Berlin 
Papyri, which are not given in facsimile; Mr. 
A. W. Verrall, aGerman work on the Aeschylean 
drama; Prof. J.'B. Mayor, the edition of the 
Leptines of Demosthenes by Dr. Sandys, 
dealing particularly with ilie textual changes 
introduced out of regard to considerations of 
rhythm; Mr. Herbert Richards, the Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics by J. A. Stewart; 
Prof. J. Armitage Robinson, a German work on 
the Apology of Aristides; Prof. Martin 
Kellogg, of California, the completed edition of 
Cicero’s De Oratore, by Prof. A. 8. Wilkins; 
and Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, Klotz’s treatise 
on the basis of old Latin metre, to which he 
proposes to return. In archaeology, Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, writing from the British School 
at Athens, suggests two alternative recon¬ 
structions of the Archermus inscription, 
discovered at Delos in 1880, which is of 
unique importance from its early date, and 
also from its reference to artists whose names 
are preserved to us by literary tradition. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Camiiuido* Philological Socikty.— ( Thursday, 
Feb. 23.) 

I’aor. 8 k bat, vice-president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Skeat read a paper “ On the Relations between the 
Works of Chaucer and Gower,” of which the follow¬ 
ing is an abstract:—The poets were at one time- 
good friends. When Chaucer was abroad in 1378, 
he appointed Gower as his representative. In 
Anglia (xiv. 77, 147) E. Liicke compares the story 
of Constance in Gower with Chaucer’s “ Man of 
Lawes Tale ”; he fairly proves that there arc 
upwards of twenty cases of apparent plagiarism 
(on one side or the other) in passages where tho 
original Anglo-French text does not suggest the 
phrases actually employed. He draws the con¬ 
clusion that Chaucer copied Gower. But we must 
examine the dates. Of Chaucer’s Talc there are 
two versions. The former, showing no traces at 
all of Italian influence, and some awkwardness of 
style as compared with other later poems, can 
hardly be dated earlier than 1380. The latter 
version, to which a new Introduction was prefixed, 
is best dated in 1387, which is about the central 
period, or the most active period, of his writing 
the groups of the Canterbury Tales. This 
date exactly fits all astronomical requirements. 
Of Gower’s poem there are also two versions. The 
former was almost completed, when its author 
must have been allowed to tee a part at least of his 
friend’s “ Legend of Good Women for he con¬ 
trives to insert, just at the end of his poem, 
numerous references to its general contents; 
mentions “ the flower and the leaf,” as in Chancer; 
and gives Chaucer’s peculiar version of Cleopatra’s 
death, viz. that she jumped into a pit full of 
serpents. Hence this first version appeared in 
1385. And the second appeared in 1393. If we 
now arrange the dates, we see what happened. 
First came Chaucer’s first version, from which 
Gower took hints in 1385. Chauc9r seems to have 
resented these plagiarisms, aud speaks severely of 
Gower’s choice of subjects. This was about 1387. 
Lastly, in 1393, Gower retorts by omitting all 
mention of Chaucer, whom he had previously 
praised. It is inconceivable that Chaucer copied 
Gower in this instance; and the dates will not 
admit of it. Gower had no other opportunity for 
plagiarism, though he managed to say something 
about the unpublished Legend. This is the poem 
which he refers to as “a testament of love,” or 
final declaration of Chaucer concerning love; a 
poem written, like his own “ Confessio,” by order 
of Cupid, in which Chaucer was “ to speke wel of 
love ” (L. G. W. 491). Chaucer afterwards repeated 
three of Gower’s tales, quite independently. 
Aboatl381, Chaucer dedicates his “ Troilus ” to 
Gower; and Gower refers to this “ Troilus ” as a 
book to be read (ed. Pauli, ii. 95). Chaucer’s 
“ Canterbury Tales,” written soon after the 
“ Confessio,” was to contain 120 tides, in order 
to surpass Gower’s collection of more than 80. 
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Ajustotklian Society. — (Monday, March G.) 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president in tho 
chair.—A paper was read by the Bev. C. J. 
Shebbeare on "The Unifying Principle in the 
Moral Ideal,” of which the purpose was to show 
that, just as we recognise that in a consummately 
linished work of art there is such an interdependence 
among its parts, that if one part of it were altered 
all the rest mast suffer with it, eo we can recognise 
a similar interdependence among our ethical judg¬ 
ments : and that, just as we can perceive this 
< ongruity among the parts of a work of art only 
by means of our power of feeling a passion which 
demands what is congrous ia eacn cu'e, so also we 
judge in all questions of ethics by means of a 
faculty in which reason and feeling are inseparably 
blended, in the sense that it is moral feeling (which 
is as traly a feeling ns the sense of bent or anger 
I-) which shows us relations of fitness and harmony 
among actions; and that thus we find in ourselves 
h feeling which performs a rational function, 
namely that of discovering relations.—The paper 
was followed by a discussion. 


Axolo-Rcssiax Socibty. — (Wednesday, March 7.) 
E. A. Cazalet, Esq., in the chair.—During the 
last past month there has been a large increase of 
members, including some prominent leaders of 
fiii8sian society.—Major-General F. W. Tyrrell, 
of the Madras army, read a paper on “The 
Russians in Oriental Literature,” of which the 
following ia a summary :—Russia looks with a 
Janus face on the Eastern and Western worlds; 
to the former she seems the champion of conserva¬ 
tive ideas, to the latter she appears as the incar¬ 
nation of progress. St. Petersburg, the throne 
of the Ak Padishah or Great White Czar, is the 
new Mecca, whither the faces of orientals are now 
being turned. Notices, however, of Russia in the 
literature of the East are not very common, and 
the British Museum contains no work on that 
country in any oriental lnnguuge. To the Moslem 
anything beyond the pale of Islam is unworthy 
of attention. All the ages before the coming of 
Muhammad are lumped together as the time of 
ignoxauce, and the Powers of Europe are styled 
‘ ■ the Seven Infidel Kingdoms of the Farang.” The 
earliest reference to Russia is in the geography of 
Al Mas’udi, entitled “ Meadows of Gold and Mines 
of Silver” (Murfij ad Dhahab wa Ma’adin al 
Jauhor) compiled towards the cud of the tenth 
eentury a.d. He describes the empire of the 
Khazars (the Avars of Gibbon) whose chief 
city was Itil on the Volga. They are now 
shrunk to an insignificant tribe on the shores of 
the Caspian, which sea is still called by the 
Persians Bahr al Khazarun. The Russians (ar¬ 
il Os) are recognised by the Arab geographer, 
who relates their piratical frays on the shores of 
tho Pontus and on Constantinople. They had 
500 ships, each containing 100 men, and (circa 
020 a.d.) traded or ravaged from Spain to the 
Naphtha Country (Babika or Bitkii). He says:— 
“ Perhaps those who maintain that the 8ea of the 
Kliazar is connected with the Strait of Con¬ 
stantinople mean by the Sea of the Khazar the 
sea Mayotis and the Pontus, which is the sea of 
the Targhiz (Bulgarians and Russians): God 
knows how this is.” He also notices the raids of 
the Norsemen (about 400 a it.), whom the Muslims 
of Spain believed to be a Magian nation, but Al 
M.is'udi supposed to be Russians. The Persian 
poets—Firdusi, in his Shah Niima, and Niz.imi, in 
the Sikandar Nama—allude to the exploits of the 
“Prophet-King,” Alexander the Great, “who 
cleansed the world from the yellow Russians.” 
Seven chapters of Nizami’s epic describe the 
sanguinary conflict between the emperor of Rum 
(Alexander) and the Russian forces under the 
Kintal (probably Sclavonic Karil) of the Khazars, 
who are reinforced by giants caught roosting in 
the trees of the northern forests and tamed in 
chains. In the end the Russians are beaten 
and have to pay a tribute of animals’ skins. 
Ni/.ami calls the Russians “ Gurba chashm,” blue- 
eyed, lit., cat-eyed, black (han't) being the epithet 
n-ed to describe their favourite type of beauty. 
The fabulous story of the wars of Alexander the 
Great with the Russians is accepted as authentic 
by Mnsalmans, and confers quite as much prestige 
on the Muscovites as do their present power and 
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position. Muhammadans say: “Rum and Rus 
arc old nations; but whoever heard of England or 
Germany until to-day.” Another Arab geographer, 
Sharif al Idrisi, describes “ ar Rhssiya ” at length 
in his Book for the Solace of the Enquirer into the 
Knowledge of the Universe, compiled for his patron, 
Roger the Norman, king of Sicily, about 1150 a i>. 
He is followed, in most respects, by Ibn Kbalidan 
and Muhammad Ibn Batuta, the celebrated Arab 
traveller (temp. 1:150 a.d.) Chaucer, a little later, 
says, in his “ Story of Oambuscan bold ” : 

“ At Sara, in the londe of Tartarie, 

There dwelled a king who worreyed Russie,” 

which seems to disprove Mr. Morfill's assertion 
that the wowl Russia was only invented in the 
seventeenth century. The pious Batata was much 
puzzled by the shortne.-s of the northern nights, 
when he had no sooner finished the sunset prayer 
when he had to begin that for the dawn. 
The songs of the Tartar nomads still bewail the 
fall of the “ strong-walled ” city Kazan, and the 
fate of their hero Batyr Tora in the time of Ivan 
the Terrible. Similar folk- songs lament the loss of 
the Crimea and the Caucasus. The Russian 
victories of Peter the Padishah are related iu the 
celebrated Persian history “ The World Conquests 
of Nadir Shah.” Tho Czars are here uniformly 
called “Padishah Khurshid Kulab,” i.e., Sun- 
crowncd Emperor. Previously to 1740 they were 
styled by the Tnrks Karal, the Sclavonic for King. 
Many Russian words are now adopted into Persian, 
as: Samovar, Isttkua (glass), Kaliska (carriiae), 
Mtuihinchi (bandsman), Imperator, Ac. A straw 
shows which way the wind blows, and the oriental 
mind is profoundly impressed by the might of 
Russia. An irresistible destiny is leading Japhct to 
dwell in the tents of Shem, and is replacing the 
civilisation of Islam by a system more iu accord¬ 
ance with the improved knowledge and increased 
needs of our own time.—Mr. A. Linden gave his 
experiences as a Russian officer in the Crimea, 
where he made the acquaintance of English 
officers at Baluklava, an event which led to 
his settling in England. M. de Wesselitsky- 
Bojidarovitch, London correspondent of the Noroyc 
Vremya then expatiated in an eloquent Russian 
speech on the appreciation of English institutions 
and ideas entertained in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. In the course of his remarks he said : 
I am deeply sensible of the honour you have 
paid me in electing me a member of your distin¬ 
guished society, and profit by the occasion to 
express the cordial feelings of interest aroused in 
the hearts of many Russians by your welcome 
enterprise. In international questions, even more 
than m the dealings of private people, friendship 
and agreement can exist only on the basis of 
mutual acquaintance and understanding. Merely 
by extending in England the knowledge of the 
Russian language and literature, you will conduce 
to the rapprochement of England and Russia. Not 
content with that, however, you have frankly 
undertaken the task of furthering amicable rela¬ 
tions between our respective fatherlands. The 
Russian nation, as a whole, is well-disposed 
towards foreigners, except, of course, to those 
whom they reeognisi as palpably hostile : 
while our educated classes so value the good 
opinion of civilised nations, that they would 
heartily greet any society such as yours, wherever 
it might be founded. The especial intereit which 
you have awakened is explained by the fact that 
positively no nation stands so high as England in 
the opinion of Russians. In Russian the adjec¬ 
tive “English” has almost become a synonym 
for “distinguished,” “best,” “excellent.” To 
say “ that comes from England,” “ that is made in 
England,” means “ that article is of sound 
quality,” “ that piece of work is first clasi.” The 
best store in St. Petersburg for many years was 
known as “The English Stores.” And when, 
through change of business, its existence was ter¬ 
minated, the firm which succeeded in its place 
could find no bettername than “ The New English 
Stores.” So the chief clubs in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow alike, which form the centre of the very 
best society and admit only persons of distin¬ 
guished services and unblamable life, are 
both called “ The English Club.” The 
enthusiasm for English institutions and customs 
and the imitation of Englishmen in ex¬ 
ternal matters—Anglomania, as it is called—date 


in Russia from the earliest acquaintance with Eng¬ 
land, under Peter the Great. As Russia's culture 
developed, the passion for the superficial side of 
English life diminished, but was succeeded, how¬ 
ever, by a deep study of England’s language, 
literature, manners, and social organisation. Our 
literature throughout testifies to the regard of 
Russians for England. It ii not to be wondered 
at that publicists and ftudents of parliamentary 
institutions should speak with appreciation of the 
classic home of political economy and constitu¬ 
tional rights. But it is very remarkable that 
Russian national writers, essayists, poets, and 
political economists, should express themselves iu 
terms of respect and admiration for Great 
Britain. Turgeniev and Tolstoy often introduce 
Frenchmen in their works in a scarcely attrac¬ 
tive light. Germans they always ridicule, 
but never the English. Dostoyev.-ki, most 
Russian of Russian authors, in his novel The 
Gambler, the scene of which is laid abroad with 
foreigners of different nationalities for its chief 
characters, depicts them all, foreigners and 
Russians alike, in gloomy colours, with the excep¬ 
tion of one upright and sympathetic personality, 
who appears as a bright spot on a murky back¬ 
ground—and he is an Englishman. England has 
had a yet more remarkable influence on the 
brilliant Moscow rchool of thinkers and theologians, 
professors, poets, and publicists, who have 
intellectually regenerated Russian society and 
revivified its national consciousness—I mean the 
Slavophile-. They hive never ceased to recognise 
the national virtues of Englishmen, while the last 
and most popular of the .Slavophiles, distinguished 
alike by his eloquence and his high character, 
Ivan Aksakov, eet the firm and deep-felt British 
patriotism as an example before the Russian public. 
So also, one who was not a Slavophile though in 
sympathy with that party, and who was the fore¬ 
most of our public men of recent times and the 
greatest of Russian publicists, Katkov, by whose 
inliuence tho empire regained its sense of nation¬ 
ality—Katkov was an ardent admirer of England, 
and an Anglomane in the best sense of the word. 
It is little known that Katkov, who was often 
represented abroad as an especial foe of Great 
Britain, actually began his literary career with 
translations of English poetry. His first printed 
work was an excellent verse translation of Sbak- 
spere’s “Romeo and Juliet.” Katkov judged 
England and esteemed the English more deeply 
and truly than other critics. He often exhorced 
Russians to imitate the national tact and good 
discipline of the English, but especially their 
unanimity in the conduct of foreign affairs. But 
finer and more beautiful than any description of 
England that has been penned not only by 
Russians, but, as I think, by any foreigner, are the 
words of a poetic member of the Slavophile Pleiades 
in the poem entitled “The Island.” Recited 
to mo in childhood, it gave me my first 
understanding of England, and inspired me with 
the liveliest wish to visit her and become acquainted 
with the country. Listen to the first stanza : 

“ Marvellous Isle, wondrous Isle, 

Thou art fairest on earth I 
Like an emerald fringe 
Seven seas are thy girth.” 

These lioci might well be rendered into good 
English verse. 1 con-ider that Britain has never 
been better nor more picturesquely described than 
in this poem. And generally it would be a very 
profitable and gracious task to follow out, and 
bring before the public, the opinions passed on 
England by the best Russian writers. It would, 
I more than anything else, help your fellow country- 
; men to realise that no nation cherishes so high a 
regard or awards them higher praise than does the 
Russian people. However the well-known modesty 
of Englishmen may suffer from such encomia, they 
must certainly admit that the nation which tenders 
them their due praise by the mouths of its best 
representative! deserves to be appreciated and 
treated impartially by them—to that object, indeed, 
your society devotes its labours. As regards 
myself, I shall take the greatest pleasure in 
assi-ting to the best of my ability your under¬ 
takings, and in informing the Russian public at 
the same time of your efforts and work, and, I am 
convinced, of your success. Other speeches 
followed, in Russian, by the chairman and 
Mr. Brayley Hodgctts. 
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FINE ART. 

MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have 

ON VIEW the most recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, P. Seymour-Haden, Prof. II. llerkomer. It. A., nml selec¬ 
tion* of the Works of Jacquemart, Bracuuemonil, M£ryou, Ac.— 
IS, Green Street, Cltarlug Cross Koa<l. W.C. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

The fine galleries of the Institute in Pall 
Mall try somewhat the powers of the members, 
with all the help they get from outsiders: thero 
are a good many drawings this year the size of 
which is scarcely justified by their design or 
the delicate medium employed, and a good 
many more which do not add to the strength 
of the Exhibition. But, on the whole, it is 
worthy of the reputation of the Institute, and 
of the beautiful and thoroughly English art 
of painting in water-colours. 

One of the tendencies observable—due, no 
doubt, in certain measure to the ambition to 
produce pictures on a large scale—is towards 
the free and sometimes exclusive use of opaque 
aud solid pigments, mauipulated practically 
in the same way as oil-colours and aiming at 
similar strength of effeot. This we see par¬ 
ticularly in such drawings as Mr. Robert 
Fowler’s “ Sleeping ” (575)—a girl, life-size, 
slumberiog in the open air, a great moou 
rising behind her, aud her silhouette relieved 
agaiust a rich soft sky, with lines that give and 
lake with those of the distaut hills. A long 
low picture, soft and sensuous in feeling, 
clever in design, and of much skill in execution, 
but missing somewhat to realise the poetry of 
the conception; for the figure is not wholly 
beautiful, and the red and blues in the poppies 
and the drapery are out of keeping with 
the rest of the scheme. Another large (though 
not so large) and admirably executed drawing 
is Mr. St. George Hare’s “ Melodious Musing ” 
(109) ; but it is singularly wanting in either 
refinement or poetry. 

As usual, the leading members of the Insti¬ 
tute have exorted themselves vigorously. Sir 
James Linton's contributions arc, indeed, of 
no great importance, consisting of two portraits 
of ladie3 (213 and 380) and a female head (336), 
which is truly “ a thing of beauty.” Through¬ 
out them all are seen that singular dexterity 
of hand and fine feeling for colour which are 
personal to the artist, and have raised him into 
such deserved eminence in his art. See, for 
instance, the subtle, but apparently simple and 
direct, execution of the table inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and the majolioa vase, which 
form part of the accessories to the portrait of 
Mrs. Wimperis. Unique, also, in a different 
way arc the drawings of Mr. Fulleylove. None 
can draw architecture with a greater knowledge 
of its structure, or a more perfect feeling for 
its picturesqueness; none has either a lighter 
hand or a touch more certain or suggestive, 
whether as a draughtsman or a colourist. This 
year it is Yenice which he paints for us, giving 
us glimpses of its well-known, oft-painted 
beauties, in a way which makes them fresh to 
us, because they have been seen as only he can 
see them. The drawing selected for illustra¬ 
tion in the Catalogue is “The Ducal Palace, 
Venice ” (200), and it is a beautiful one. But 
the quality of them all, little or big, is very 
equal; and for colour and masterly suggestive¬ 
ness of varied and elaborate detail there is none 
better than “San Marco” (239). Mr. E. Bale 
is another artist who has a special quality and 
refinement of his own, shown not less in the 
landscapes of recent years than in the charming 
figures of girls and children with which his 
name was wont to be associated. His view of 
“Florence” (239) and “The Villa of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Fiesole ” (380) are quite by them¬ 
selves, largo in feeling, luminous, pure and 


sweet in their gentle oolour. The latter is 
marked by tho skilful nse of reflected light on 
the white garments of the monks on the terrace, 
by means of which the importance of the 
figures in the composition is assured, while 
they are kept in tone with the sunny landscape, 
bathed in the milk of morning air. But it is 
England with which the artists of the Institute 
are mainly concerned; and the traditions of the 
school are well kept np by Messrs. Hine, Orrock, 
Wimperis, Nisbet, Bernard Evans, Frank 
Walton, Aumonier, and other artists whose 
names are too closely connected with tho 
Institute to need rehearsing. Never has Mr. 
Orrock been stronger than in his drawing of 
the desolate “ Smailholm Tower” (161); never 
was Mr. Wimperis more luminous ana breezy 
than in “A Suffolk Estuary” (584), a worthy 
pendent to Mr. Nisbet’s "Harrowing” (570;. 
Not so forcible, but perhaps more subtle and 
delicate, are the “ Haytime ” (308) and other 
lovely drawings by Mr. Auijionier. Of exceed¬ 
ing delicacy also, and characterised by a fine 
poetic quality, is Mr. Alfred East’s “ The 
Moonlit Harbour, Hayle ” (516), a picture to 
which special attention should be drawn, as the 
due value of its sensitive tones is greatly 
prejudiced by the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Austen Brown’s very powerful drawing of a 
girl littering calves in a stable (“ New 
Bedding,” 519). Mr. Brown has given us 
something like this before, and we may hope he 
may do so again, for liis work is not only 
strong, but beautiful and masterly in an 
extraordinary degree; but his rich arrange¬ 
ment in brown is fatal to Mr. East’s 
“symphony” in blue-gray. This is one 
of the many glaring mistakes in hanging 
which will painfully emphasise this year in the 
memory of the frequentors of the Gallery. 
One of Mr. Frank Dillon’s accomplished draw¬ 
ings, a very powerful effect of sunset in Egypt 
called “ Hagar and Ishmael,” casts death and 
destruction around it. An equally flagrant 
and more important case is that of Mr. Charles 
Green’s “Sir Roger de Coverley” (262), tie 
excessively yellow tone of which is no doubt 
due to the very blue landscape which 
is hung just above it. The scene is 
alive with spirit and character : never 
did a more healthy country lass lead the 
dance with more graceful vigour, and the 
composition and lighting leave little to be 
desired. Other humorists like Mr. Dadd and 
Mr. Dollman send fair specimens of their in¬ 
vention. “ Sheering tho Lambs ” (282), by the 
latter, is better, perhaps, as a design than as a 
work in colour; but the subject—a highway¬ 
man robbing a girls’ school out for a walk—is 
original and amusing. In figure-subjects 
generally the Exhibition is not strong. But Mr. 
E. J. Gregory, who has four small drawings of 
rare beauty, always compels admiration for his 
least performance, aud can make even an ugly 
little girl—“ In the Dumps” (259)—interest¬ 
ing ; and Mr. H. R. Steer, Mr. Staniland, Mr. 
Carlton Smith. Mr, John White. Mr. Max 
Ludby, Mr. Kilbumo, Mr. Walter Langley, 
Mr. Caffieri, Mr. Edgar Bundy, and Mr. 
William Rainey—to mention no more—have all 
sent contributions which enliven the Exhibition 
and sustain their reputations if they do not 
suggest any special remarks. 

Among the more notable drawings not 
already mentioned are the kittens of Mme. 
Henriette Ronner (260 and 287), quite 
perfect in their way ; the flowers of Mme. 
Victoria Dubourg (Fantin-Latour) ; Mr. C. E. 
Johnson’s “ Gylen Castle ” (4) ; Mr. E. Davies’s 
“ Winter among the Welsh Mountains ” (172), 
a repetition of the great success achieved by 
this artist last year ; “ North Sea Trawlers ” 
(216), by Mr. E. Hayes ; “The Inner Side of 
Limpets ” (426), one of Miss Kate Whiteley’s 
marvellous studies of still life; “After Rain” 
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(451), a small, slight, but beautiful little 
picture, by Mr. Albert Kinsley; “Spells” (644), 
by Mr. Henry Rheam; and last, not least, 
“ Bacchantes,” by Mr. William Magrath (633), 
a drawing of much grace, spirit, and refine¬ 
ment. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Luxor : St. Dtvid’a Day, 1833, 

I have a discovery to announce whioh will 
be of interest to the students of tin 
archaeology of Asia Minor. While I was at 
Silsilis, my friend, Mr. Robertson, found on a 
rook immediately above the spot where niy 
dahabiyeh was moored, an inscription in two 
lines of large, finely-cut letters, which I believe 
is an example of the long-sought-for writing 
and language of Lydia. The alphabet of the 
inscription resembles that of Phrygia, differing 
from it only to the same degree as the alphabet 
of the Kappadokian inscription discovered by 
Hamilton at Eyuk, while the forms of the 
characters are the same as those on the columns 
presented by Kroesus to the temple of Ephesus, 
which have been published by Sir Charles 
Newton in the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. Moreover, the inscription 
contains the proper names Alus Mrshtul. 
That Alus was Lydian we know from the name 
Alu-attes; and since Mursilos signified “the 
son of Mursos,” the suffix il or ul must have 
denoted the patronymic. Assur-baui-pal tells 
us that the successful revolt of Psammetitchos 
of Egypt from the Assyrian yoke was due to 
the assistance he had received from Gyges, the 
Lydian king; and the Ludim or Lydians are 
accordingly mentioned more than once in the 
Old Testament (Jer. xlvi. 9, Ezek. xxx. 5, 
Gen. x. 13) as part of the Egyptian population. 

The Lydian inscription, as we may therefore 
term it, has been engraved on a pieee of sand¬ 
stone rock, along with some hieroglyphic and 
hieratic graffiti, one of which records the name 
of “ Mentu-hotep, guardian (?) of the royal 
pyramid.” The lower part of the rock has 
subsequently been quarried away, and it is 
possible that another liae or two of the Lydian 
verse may have been thus destroyed. After the 
quarrying had take place, fresh graffiti were in¬ 
scribed on the edge of rock that the quarrymen 
had left, but written in the opposite direction 
to the older ones, the rock having been cut 
away on which the older scribes had sat or 
stood. Among the later graffiti is a Greek one 
—’AuMwrioi KaWtSpdixov— part of which has been 
scrawled over two of the Lydian characters. 
The Greek letters belong to the late Greek or 
early Roman period. 

Tho words of the Lydian inscription are 
divided from one another by short lines, like 
the words in the Karian texts. I have 
discovered two more of these latter texts 
on the rocks between El-Hoshan and EI- 
Hammam, the village which lies immediately 
to the north of Silsilis. One of the two texts 
is among the longest that has yet been met 
with, and some of the letters composing it have 
peculiar forms. In the same neighbourhood, 
besides some Greek graffiti of no great import¬ 
ance, I came across a curious picture cut with 
considerable skill upon the rock. A woman, 
clad in a long robe and bonnet, stands with 
some object in her hand behind a Greek war¬ 
rior, who is directing a long spear at the breast 
of a naked man, who kneels in front of him, 
with his arms outstretched in the attitude of 
entreaty. Behind the latter stands a nuae 
woman, with a garland of flowers in one of her 
hands, and behind her again a naked boy, who 
is leading a panther by a string. Below the 
whole tableau are tho words; Tipso* x a ‘P ( - The 
name of Tarkon seems to refer us to Isaum. 
The Greek words are in the cursive hand of the 
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Petrie Papyri, and may therefore be dated in 
the third century B.c. 

The inhabitants of El-Hammam, the village 
I have alluded to above, told me that it derived 
its name from “a bath of Pharaoh,’’ which is 
still buried under the ground in its immediate 
vicinity. About a mile to the south of it I 
copied a hieroglyphic inscription, which gives 
the names of the mother and wife of a certain 
Hotep, “the workman of Pi-Tum.” This 
southern Pi-Tum or Pithom is doubtless the 
modern Turn, the Town of Ptolemy (iv. 5, 73), 
where there are the remains of an old fortified 
town. It has long been suspected that Turn 
represents the site of an Egyptian Pithom. 

Six miles north of Assuan I made a careful 
copy of the stele I discovered there last year, 
as well as of the hieroglyphic graffiti round 
about it, which show that a chapel dedicated to 
the snake-goddess once stood on the spot. 
Another inscription which I found some way 
to the north of it, where the limestone crops up 
above the sandstone behind the village of 
Hindallab, states that the whole district was 
called “ the mountain of the snake.” The 
inscription in question is the record of a cer¬ 
tain Baba, who had “steered a ship with its 
crew ” to the place, in the eleventh year of a 
king whose name is unfortunately not given. 
The inscription, however, belongs to the age 
either of the Old or of the Middle Empire. 

These inscriptions are on the western bank of 
the Nile. On the eastern bank, behind Khan;iq 
or Khanaqeh, I found some very extensive 
quarries, which, however, cannot be seen from 
the river. In the quarries I discovered two 
Latin inscriptions, one of which I reproduce 
here : 

) TOSTYMI ROMVLI 
CAECILIVS 
VICTOR STIT XXI ) 

At Fares, immediately to the south of Silsilis, 
I saw a large Boman sarcophagus of stone, 
and was shown the spot where similar 
sarcophagi of terra-cotta had been disinterred 
many years ago. But no one in the village 
knew anything about the temple said to exist 
in its neighbourhood. They told me, however, 
that at a day’s distance by camel there is a 
hirbeh with inscriptions, near the village of 
“ El-Barga ” and in the “ Gebel Bambam.”* 
Between El-Kab and Esneh I have paid a 
visit to Kom-Mir (as the name is pronounced 
by the natives), which has been identified with 
the Pi-Mer of the hieroglyphic texts. I 
noticed some blocks of granite in the village, 
one of which represented the crown of Upper 
Egypt, and must have been on the head of a 
colossal statue; and the villagers showed me a 
place where they said there was a stone about 
a metre high, covered with writing, but buried 
in the ground, as well as a wall of large cut 
stones. Twenty minutes’ walk took mo from 
the village to the edge of the desert, where 
there are a large number of tombs partly sunk 
iu the ground, which have been recently 
opened. The soil is eovered with the broken 
mummies of men, rams, and more especially 
gazelles. It was, in fact, the necropolis of the 
sacred gazelles. As the portion of the third 
noine of Upper Egypt which lay on the 
eastern side of the Nile facing Kom-mir was 
called the land of “the gazelle.” while tho 
list of nomes in tho temple of ltamses II. at 
Abydos shows that Pi-Mer was included in the 
third nome, it is clear that the identification of 
it with K6m-Mir must be correct. The ram, 
it may be added, was also worshipped in the 
third nome. 

I havo spent Borne days at El-Kab in the 
pleasant company of Mr. Tylor, copying the 


' Not “ Binbau” us iu the map of tho Ministry 
ot Public Works. 


half-obliterated texts of Bamses XIII. at Kum 
el-Ahhmar on the western bank, as well as the 
texts of the YIth Dynasty near the temple of 
Amenophis III. on the eastern bank, which I 
have described in a previous letter. A few of 
them have been published by Ludwig Stem 
(Zeitschr. fiir aeyyplieche S/ir. 1875), One of 
the texts I have found (dated in the second 
year of Pepi Ba-mcri) states that the cliff on 
which they are engraved was called “the 
mountain of the temple of the High-road ” 

(hirt ). But no trace of the temple 

now exists. Possibly what remained of it 
was carried off by Amenophis III. when 
he built his own temple further east. On an 
isolated rock immediately behind the village of 
El-Kab, and about half a mile to the south of 
the one usually visited by tourists, I found, 
among cither hieroglyphic yrujjiti, the cartouche 
of Pepi. 

In a wadi a little to the south of the cliff- 
tombs of K6m el-Ahhmar, Mr. Bobertson and 
myself came across the site of a XHth 
Dynasty village. The ground was strewn with 
pottery assigned by Prof. Petrio to the age of 
the XHtli Dynasty, as well us with worked 
flints, including saws. I also picked up a 
potsherd on which is a mark similar to those 
found by Prof. Petrie at Kahun. 

I will conclude my letter with a subject of 
rather different character. One of the places 
in Northern Palestine conquered by Thothmes 
III. was Shema8h-Athuma, or Bhemesh- 
Edom, which is mentioned in the Kamak lists 
(No. 51) immediately before Anahareth in 
Issachar (Josh. xix. 19). The name of the 
same city, written Shemesh-Atuma, is also 
mentioned by Amenophis II. in the inscription 
at Kamak, the best copy of which has been 
published by M. Bouriant (in the Rcctail 
xiii. p. 161, line 3). Now 1 in the Leyden 
Papyri (I. 343). Atum, whose name would be 
represented by Edom in Hebrew, is called the 
wife of the Semitic deity Beshpu. Beshpu 
was a form of the Sun-god, and the compound 
Shemesh-Edom suggests that this was also the 
case with his consort. However this may be, 
the goddess Edom throws light on the Biblical 
name Obed-Edom, or “ Servant of Edom” 
(2 Sam. vi. 10). I may add that in the speos 
of Hor-m-hib at Silsilis, the goddess ’Augat is 
termed “the lady of the Sati,” or “ Asiatics.” 
This makes it possible to identify her with the 
Phoenician Onka, the feminine form of the 
Biblical ’Anaq. A. II. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TEL BENI AMBAX. 

London ; March II, 1891. 

We need not go fur afield to find the origin 
of Tel Beni Amran. Amran ia a not uncommon 
personal name in Arabic. 

The father of Moses and Aaron was so culled, 
and in d’Herbelot’s lliblivtlu'ijite (/rienUtle, 
under “Amran.” mention is made of two 
eelebruted Jewish doctors who boro the name 
of Ben Amran. One of them, who was of 
Bagdad, was the author of an Arab book on 
medicine. 

There is, I believe, » chapter of the Koran, 
entitled “Al-Amrani,” which deals with the 
genealogy and family of Moses. 

M. L. McClure. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Ix next month’s issue of the ALtyat.ine of Art, 
Mr. Frederick Wedmoro will begin a series of 
three articles upon his favourite subject of 
“ Etching.” The object of the series is to 
present to the reader somewhat of a ewip d'« il 
of tho history of tho art in Great Britain, from 
the days of Wilkie and Geddes to the present 


time. Beproductions of many interesting 
etchings have been prepared in illustration of , 
Mr. Wedmore’s articles; and among the etehers 
to be discussed are Turner, Wilkie, Geddes, 
Samuel Palmer, Seymour Haden, Whistler, 
Legros, and several of the younger men whose 
names are less known. 

The exhibitions to open next weok include: 
the Boyal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk- 
street; and the two usual collections of pictures 
by English and foreign painters, m the 
galleries of Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Son 
and Mr. Thomas McLean, side by side in the 
Haymarket. 

The thirteenth Easter exhibition of modern 
ictures at St. Jude’s Schools, Whitechapel, will 
e opened by the Lord Mayor on Tuesday next, 
March 21, at 4.30 p.m. Mr. Leonard Courtney 
and the Chief Bubbi have also promised to take 
part in the opening ceremonies. Among the 
artists represented are Messrs. Watts, Alma 
Tadema, Briton Biviere, Herkomer, Dicksee, 
MacWhirter, Leader, Corot, and Joseph Israel. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell, during the four 
last days of next wpek, tho collection of coins 
and medals formed by the late Arthur Briggs, 
of Bawden, near Leeds. The catalogue shows 
that the collector’s tastes were very wide, 
ranging from Greek and Boman- coins to 
modem bronze tokens and war-medals. There 
are a few rare British coins, a long series of 
Anglo-Saxon sceattae and pennies, some fine 
pieces of the time of Cromwell and Charles, 
and gold coronation medals. A considerable 
numismatic library is also included in the cale. 

Through the good offices of Mr. Charles 
Davis, of New Bond-street, we have been 
favoured with a ccpy of the Catalogue of the 
far-famed Collection Spitzer, the dispersal of 
which is one of the most important events that 
has ever occurred in the history of art. 
The late M. Frederic Spitzer, like our own Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, was both a dealer and an 
amateur; and during the later years of his 
life, his wealth allowed him to indulge to the 
full his passion. His generosity also prompted 
him to lend his treasures for exhibition, and to 
admit visitors to his hotel in the Bue de 
Villejust. There, amid appropriate surround¬ 
ings, the sale is fixed to take place, beginning 
on April 17, and lasting for just two months. 
The collection of armour and weapons is 
reserved for a later occasion ; but apart from 
these, the objects of decorativo art—for to such 
M. Spitzer rigorously confined himself—number 
no less than 3309 lots, arranged in forty- 
four classes. The Catalogue consists of two 
large volumes, handsomely printed at the 
Imprimerie de l’Art, with a separate portfolio 
of sixty-eight plates, reproducing almost each 
one of the lots by the process of phototypy. 
To study these plates is in itself a liberal 
education in one branch of the fine arts. 
Apart from questions of colour, of magnitude, 
and of minute detail, it is possible to learu 
from them the general character of decorative 
and industrial art during tho Middle Ages and 
the Benaissanee. Ivories, enamels, jewellery, 
faience and pottery, carving in metal, wood, 
and stone, terra-cotta, glass, tapestry, and 
leather work—all are here represented, not 
only in abundant quantity, but by the choicest 
examples that exist. There are, also, some 
specimens of Tunugra figures and Etruscan 
mirrors, but no other objects of antiquity; no 
coins, hardly any pictures, comparatively 
little goldsmith’s work. It is a collection that 
bears tho stamp of an individual mind, and 
shows tho results of an almost boundless 
purse, and of searches carried on throughout 
all Europe, When it is scattered, this Cata¬ 
logue will remain as a valued memorial of 
what the life's labour of ouo man could bring 
, together in the nineteenth ceftury. 
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THE STAGE. 

Mr. Pinero’s new fantastic and farcical 
comedy—somewhat daring in invention and 
method, and, in some respects, of the Gilbertian 
order—is not unlikely to attract a good deal of 
attention to the Court Theatre, where it was 
produced, with the approval of the audience, 
a week or two ago, and where, at the hands of 
Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Miss 
Lily Haubury, Miss Ellalinc Terriss, and several 
others, it finds adequate interpretation. 

Mr. Charles Chaurington has lacked 
neither promptitude nor frankness in recog¬ 
nising that the adaptation of “Alexandra,’’lately 
criticised in these columns, was unsuited to the 
tastes of the English playgoer. After a ran of 
only a few nights, the piece was withdrawn; 
and, for the moment only—while something 
else is in preparation—its place is taken by 
•• The Doll’s House.” “ The Doll's House,” it 
is true, teaches a lesson which the public, in a 
civilised community, has neither the wish nor 
the need to receive; but however superfluous 
or inappropriate may be its moral, the interpre¬ 
tation of the piece wins for it a certain success. 
Miss Achurch remains entirely remarkable and 
potent in her performance of Norsk. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The first concert of the eighty-first season of 
the Philharmonic Society took place at St. 
James’s Hall last Thursday week, when M. 
Slivinski played Schumann's pianoforte Concerto 
in A minor; and we cannot recall a more un¬ 
sympathetic rendering of this romantic work. 
There are pianists like Paclimann or Paderewski 
whose interpretation of the music appears to us 
to be out of harmony with the composer’s 
intentions, but it is not a cold one. Then, again, 
though M. Slivinski has shown us his powers 
as a virtuoso, yet at times the technique was 
not neat. The performance of the “ Eroica,” 
under the direction of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, the 
conductor for the present season, was one of 
considerable interest. It is not often that one 
hears the Symphony given with such attention 
to every little detail and with such earnestness. 
But, through this very minute carefulness, the 
music lost something of its breadth and dignity. 
Dr. Mackenzie, perhaps, did not feel quite at 
his ease, for which the responsibility of his task 
will easily account. The selection from Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s music to “Hypatia” proved a 
welcome feature of the programme. The 
Overture is full of power and of effective 
contrasts. The Andante (the graceful opening 
theme of which lias something of the spirit of 
the opening of the slow movement of the 
“ Choral ”) is soft and soothing. The little 
“ (Street Scene ” is bright and clever. The last 
two movements — the Allegretto preceding 
the second act of the play, and the Pro¬ 
cessional March—are less interesting, at any 
rate in the concert room. Dr. Parry seems to 
be seeking more and more after simplicity, both 
of thought and of the means of expressing it; 
and it is this honest determination not to 
enshroud himself in mystery of either form, 
harmony, or rhythm, which is raising him to a 
foremost place among English composers. 

On Friday, March 10, the Bach Choir gave a 
programme selected entirely from the works of 
Bach. At the previous concert the name of 
the Leipzig cantor was conspicuous by its 
absence. It is a severe ordeal to listen to 
music of this kind during a whole evening. In 
the case of the B minor Mass or St. Matthew 
Passion, where the whole programme must be 
given up to the one work, a feeling of continuity 
maintains the interest; a programme, how¬ 
ever, made up of detached works is open to the 


charge of monotony. It is very well to be 
enthusiastic about Bach, and all musicians 
worthy of the name are enthusiastic; but it is 
no use iguoriDgtbe facts, that the general mode 
of presenting his music is not satisfactory, and 
that it is only given to the few to read the true 
spirit through the imperfect letter. The 
attempt to reproduce Bach’s original orches¬ 
tration is, under the best conditions, only a 
makeshift; the long trumpets, even when in 
perfect tune, the viole da gamba, and other 
devices to restore the past, aro mere stagc-trick9. 
Everything cannot be restored; and until the 
old rags are cast away and the music appro¬ 
priately clothed in modem dress, Bach can 
only appeal to the few. Dr. Stanford’s 
endeavours to give us pure Bach are no doubt 
well meant, and his earnestness in the cause of 
the great master is beyond question. The fine 
singing of Mr. Hensehel in the Trauer Ode and 
in the Cantata “Herr wie du willt” deserves 
special recognition. Of the solo quartet, Miss 
Hilda Wilson was next best. The Orchestral 
Suite in D contains some delightful music of light 
mood. The concerto for three “pianofortes” 
(sic) was admirably played by Miss Fanny 
Davies, Mr. Leonard Borwick, and Mr. H. 
Bird. 

The Mass in D (Op. 8G), by Antonin Dvorak, 
performed at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon, was written more than five years 
ago; but since then the instrument accompani¬ 
ment, originally confined to organ ’cellos, 
and basses, has been rearranged for orchestra 
and also organ. A proper Mass in a concert- 
room is out of place: by “proper” we 
mean one in which the composer has tried 
by the power of music to make the meaning of 
the words more fully felt, and not merely used 
them as a framework for his musical ideas. 
Without the solemn surroundings, and with the 
various sections, which in the service are 


separated, placed in juxtaposition as if they 
were movements of an Oratorio, it is extremely 
difficult for the listener either to throw himself 
into the proper mood or to judge of the real 
effect of the music. If it be permitted to com¬ 
pare sacred things with secular, one would say 
the sections of a Mass thus performed are as 
much out of place as excerpts from a music- 
drama on the concert platform. Dvorak’s 
Mass is full of lovely, fresh themes, and clever 
workmanship; though the very simplicity of 
much of the writing makes one inclined to 
underrate its value. By the way, the resem¬ 
blance of the “Kyrie” motive in bar 7 of 
the opening movement to the opening bar of 
Ho. ‘j in Bach’s B minor Mass is curious. 
The performance of the work was excellent. 

Mr. Hensehel concluded his seventh series of 
London Symphony Concerts on March 2. The 
rendering of the Schubert B minor Symphony 
at times lacked poetry and mystery, and the 
instrumental movements of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony were not quite as impressive as they 
ought to have been; but the energetic and 
brilliant singing of Mr. Henschel's recently 
formed choir in the latter work is deserving of 
all praise. With such a choir at command the 
conductor, who now seems to have won public 
fuvour, will be able to make his programmes 
in future still more attractive. The “ Wagner ” 
concert on Tuesday at James’s Hall was also 
under the direction of Mr. Hensehel, who 
conducted with earnestness, but at times with 
distracting energy. The admirable rendering of 
a scene from “ Lohengrin ” by Miss E. Florence 
and Miss Marie Brema merits special mention. 
Miss Brema, indeed, ought to have a chance of 
appearing on the stage in the rule of Ortrude. 
The popularity of Wagner’s music—the hall 
was crowded—must prove perplexing to those 
who, in past years, thought it had no root and 
would wither away. J. 8 . Shedlock. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S SEW BOOKS. 

VICTORIA, QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 

By JOHN CORDY JEAFFKE80N. 

With 2 Portrait*. In 2 vols.. demy 8vo, 30s. 

“ Mr. Jeaffreaon’s aim ha* been to set forth the principal facta of Her Majeaty’* career, and to exhibit the nature of h**r 
Governmental labours and the chief constitutional limitations of htr regal authority. He ha* very faithfully and very ably 
0 arried ont his purpose. Two excellent portrait* form frontispieces .”—Manchester Examiner. 

THE FAMILY LIFE of HEINRICH HEINE. Illustrated by 

One Hundred and Twenty-two hitherto unpublished Jitter* addressed by him to different members of hi# Family. 
Edited by hi* Nephew. BARON LUDWIG von EMBDKN. Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
Svo, with Portraits, 12*. 6d. 

IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 

THE MASTER BUILDER. 

Translated by EDMUND GOS8E and -WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Small 4to, with Portrait, 5s. 

“ It i* full of many deep meanings, it shoot* a sudden light into various dark corner*. It has food for thought, food for 
peculation. Above all, it is very human, and bring* before us a little world of perfectly real people.”— Westminster Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 

ORIOLES DAUGHTER. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGIL L, 

Author of “ Tho First Violin,” &c. 

In Three Volumes. 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 

By SARAH GR \ ND. Author of “Ideala.” ,Vc. In .‘i vols. 

“ We (lo not propose to spoil anybody's comp . te enjoyment of the • Heavenly Twins ’ by disclosing a sin-lr incid.nt i f 
llu-story, or by reproducing on. of the thousam .. of inkling sayings and laughable •situations’ with wlucn it abound. 
AJ1 we have to say at present about this romance i. i hat ev, rybody ought to read it, for it is an inexhaustible sauice of 
refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment.''- >J T..U 

KITTY’S FATHER. 

By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ The Admirable Lady Biddy l ane,” In :) vols. 

“The Baron heartily recommends Frank Barrett’s novel, in three volumes, entitled ‘Kitty’s Father.' A thoroughly 
absorbing plot, veil worked out,and interesting right up to the last page. Most decidedly read it, quoth the Baron ” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAAVN.” 

THE O’CONNORS of BALLINAHINCH. 

Author of 44 Nor Wife, nor Maid,” Ac. Gs. 

*• 1 h** hunmi.r *.f the book ;s delicious. The Jove eseipade* of the three Mis* O’Connors make delightful riding; aal 

there is uo padding to dilute the genuine out’. whoV* me wit to be found in almost every page.”— Ihv’j j.a^U. 

London : WAT. HK1XKMANN, ”1, Bi:i>rouo Siuj 
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ness or causticity which the talker was less truth than epigrammatic vigour: dots 
wont to cultivate so assiduously are now or im Goethe lehte. It is precisely this in- 


jyo ‘ ’ ertet. the qualities most coveted and most studied tellectual regeneration—this renewing of life 

Thi Editor cannot undertake to return, or by the ordinary newspaper press-man and in another existence, larger, fuller, wealthier 
to correspond with the writert of, rejected paragraph manufacturer. Instead of having than a man’s own — that constitutes the 
manusoript. 40 * or *ho late dinner and the occasioned peculiar passion of loving disciples, the 

r . . . , „ - . presence of the professional wit and diner- motive impulse of talk-recording friends: 

It u particularly requested that all business out> the average Englishman may find his that, in other words, renders the chronicling 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, daily budget of wit and smartness in the of hearsay, wit, and learning—the com- 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and columns of his morning paper. It matters pilation of volumes of conversations, a 
not to the Editor. little perhaps that a page of the Table Talk natural product of literary energy. 

__of Selden or of Coleridge may contain more Now. it may be safely said that, with all 


LITERATURE. 

DR. DOLLINGER AS A CONVERSATIONALIST. 


genuine point and information than a year’s his enormous learning, and his undoubted 
issue of a daily paper, or that the staple of social excellencies, Dr. Dollinger was not 
the ordinaiy conversationalist consists adapted for stirring this passion, in its 
largely of society scandal. Englishmen are highest degree, in disciples and friends. 


Ignats von Dollinger: Erinnerungen von in these matters not over fastidious, and the He was too much, and exclusively, a theo- 


Luise von Kobell. (Munich: Oskar 
Beck.) 

Das Papsthum von J. von Dollinger. Yon 
J. Friedrich. (Munich: Oskar Beck.) 
Conversations of Dr. Dollinger. Recorded 
by Louise von Kobell, translated by 
Katherine Gould. (Bentley.) 


Oskar larger proportion of society gossip and logian. His life and love, the main bent 
conversation nowadays may be honestly of his existence, had been concentrated on 
y on described as being either mercilessly vicious Church history and dogma, until he had 
.jo or stolidly inane. almost got to regard the universe as 


„ .. . V, r, , , But there is a further reason for the originally created to give vitality and a 

on versa tons of r. o tnger. ecorded j eca y 0 f cu itured and high-class talk, which career to the Christian Church. In oom- 
y ouise von obe , tran atea by i a not without saddening features; and that parison with Shakspere, Goethe, or any other 
enne Go . (Bentley.) i 8 ^at the pious self-devotion to some myriad-minded thinker, he resembled the 

It may be feared that the golden age of human hero or intellectual demigod—that nave of a mediaeval cathedral as contrasted 
conversationalists is gone, and that, like rare blend of affection and reverence that with a magnificent landscape thickly be- 
other auriferous eras of the past, it is hardly inspired Boswell in his worship of Johnson, strewn with busy towns, and densely 

IiTtaIw T n non mm nf ■ m i iLnl----I- 1 D __•_ — _1A « «1— T-- _11 _A. — _ J 


likely to return. In these days of hurry that animated Eckermann in his cult of inhabited 


busy towns, and densely 
all sorts and conditions 


and bustle, of monosyllabic wisdom and Goethe, that prompted Halliwell-Phillipps of men. Within his sphere of dim religious 
erudition, when most themes of human in his life-long devotion to Shakspere, light, bounded and adorned so to speak by 
interest are held to be capable of compres- no longer thrives among us as it once did. the ornamental stone vault above, the man 
sion into the limits of a post-card or six- Whether men are becoming more selfish was unsurpassable. The Popes and Coun¬ 
penny telegram, we cannot conceive the as the world grows older, or whether the oils he had at his finger ends. He could 
possibility of another Martin Luther, or opportunities of losing one’s own person- tell with the utmost accuracy when such 
8elden, or Coleridge—to say nothing of ality in that of some great many-sided and such a new dogma was first promulgated, 
such lesser lights as Rogers the banker- thinker are becoming rarer, we cannot or the date and circumstances of all its 
poet — filling a fair-sized volume with undertake to say. Of the fact itself I, for subsequent changes; but for the most part, 


Whether men are becoming more selfish was unsurpassable. The Popes and Coun- 
as the world grows older, or whether the cils he had at his finger ends. He could 


“ table,” “ walking,” or any other kind of my part, have no doubt. Part of its proof, his most cherished information stopped 
utterance begotten of social instincts and I contend, is the curious phenomenon, which there. His generalinterests,itis true,claimed 
opportunity. Different reasons may be pertains especially to the last half century, a much wider range, and embraced most 
assigned for the gradual running dry of of great men societies— e.g., those of Carlyle, subjects of human concernment and culture. 


assigned for the gradual running dry of of great men societies— e.g., those of Carlyle, subjects of human concernment and culture, 
what was at one time a fairly copious Browning, Goethe, &c. In order now to But theological learning is hardly a good, 
current of human wisdom, epigrammatic enter the temple of a famous thinker, and or at any rate it is not an interesting, 
wit, and occasional but very rare profundity, to offer incense on its altar, the ordinary starting point for a miscellaneous conver- 
Probably the most operative is the fact that devotee or worshipper takes with him a sationalist; and though Dr. Dollinger 
the original endowment of man’s intellectual troop of others more or less similarly possessed a decided sense of humour and 
ideas is not quite inexhaustible. Vixere minded, to behold and share in his contem- could express himself with a mild, good- 
fortes ante Agamemnona ; and for the last plated act of worship. We oan hardly tempered caustioity, as we shall see, yet his 
thirty or forty centuries wise men have conceive a Boswell or an Eckermann waiting individuality was largely limited by theo- 
brought their wisdom to bear on the con- for others to join him in his pietisticardour, logical training and preconception. The 
cerns of humanity, and have sharpened The greater moiety of his pleasurable feel- disciple or worshipper might tender his 
their wits on the ever present and obvious ing would probably be derived from the service at the single high altar of the 
grindstone of human stupidity and folly, consciousness that he was alone—that no Dollinger church; he could not range at 
As a result, we on whom the ends of the one else could share the intensity and will through a magnificent temple full of 
world are come, have arrived at a stage of sublimity of his profound service. Perhaps side chapels and supplementary shrines, and 
human utterance when moBt good things on the latest example on the highest scale of offer his devotion not on one but at a score 
ordinary topics have been said; and there is such an altruistic service as this, was the or more different fanes and altars, 
no bugbear more portentous or terrifying devotion of the late Herr von Loeper to the Nor again does Mme. von Kobell evince 
to the talker of modem times than the memory, thought, and writings of Goethe, any special qualification for the office of a 
suspicion of triteness or commonplace—the Von Loeper was, as probably most readers rates sacer. A refined and cultured lady, 
repetition of what was said—probably much of the Academy are aware, at once the most she is instinctively attracted by the embodi- 
better—some centuries ago. No doubt, as learned and most passionately devout of all ment of refinement and culture which Dr. 
most books of biography and anecdotage Goethe scholars and disciples of his day.* Dollinger emphatically was; while a further 


for others to join him in his pietistic ardour, logical training and preconception. The 
The greater moiety of his pleasurable feel- disciple or worshipper might tender his 
ing would probably be derived from the service at the single high altar of the 
consciousness that he was alone—that no Dollinger church; he could not range at 
one else could share the intensity and will through a magnificent temple full of 
sublimity of his profound service. Perhaps side chapels and supplementary shrines, and 
the latest example on the highest scale of offer his devotion not on one but at a score 


serve to remind us, there is still extant a 


inadequate obituary bond of union was the common theological 
considerable amount of what may be termed notice of him which Ludwig Geiger con- susceptibility, which was partly the result 
repetitionary audacity. Epigrams, pithy tributed to the last volume of the Goethe of innate sympathy, partly the outcome of 
stories, repartees, &e., are perpetually sub- Jahrbuch, he says of von Loeper, with not a common training. But with all these 


mitted to a process, to use Sheridan’s well 


u, L • -T„ i;, ' iL., x- „ * Those of my readers to whom the name and 

known simile, like that to which gipsies me rita of von Loeper are unknown may, in justifl- 


subject stolen children—first, of disguising, 
secondly, of misusing. 

Another reason why the age of conver- 


cation of this encomium, be referred either to the 


impulses of affinity Mme. von Kobell is in 
no danger of an indiscriminating devotion, 
still less has she any inclination to merge 


obituary notice of him in last year’s volume of the her own individuality in that of her chosen 

A.-ll _ _-Aril 1 A A A- AT _ _ ^ 


Goethe Jahrbueh, or still better to the numerous 


satinnaliata soAms to have orma hv ia to ha essays and excursuses with which he has enriched 
rationalists seems to nave gone by is to be hfa ' edltion of Goethe . g comp i ete works (Hempel: 

found in certain developments, of the Berlin) especially, perhaps, his masterly annota- 

modem press. The epigrammatic smart- tions in the two volumes (xii and xiti.) of “ Faust.” 


hero. On the other hand, she treats Dr. 
Dollinger’s picture as if it were an oil 
portrait, holding it a little way off, and 
presenting it so far as possible under 
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different lights. It is, of course, possible 
that Dr. Bollinger was incapable of in¬ 
spiring a more absorbing passion; and, in 
that case, this record of his conversations is 
as worthy of the author as of her subject. 

Most, however, of Dr. Dollinger’s “ good 
things” had been known ana circulated 
before. This is true, e.g., of the satirical 
remark he made on the characteristic hubbub 
of the English ritualists on the occasion of 
Dean Stanley admitting Dr. Vance Smith— 
in company with his fellow Revisers—to the 
Holy Communion in Westminster Abbey. 
The story is not told in Mme. von Kobell’s 
book, but is to be found among Dr. 
Plummer’s interesting “Recollections ’’pub¬ 
lished in the Expositor (Series iv., vol. i.): 

“ The fact that Dean Stanley had admitted a 
Unitarian to the Holy Communion at the 
gathering of the committee for the revision 
of the Bible was mentioned, and it was stated 
that an apology which had been made for this 
act of the Dean was that the man was not 
really a Unitarian, but only an Arian, in his 
opinions; but perhaps that did not make much 
difference. Dr. Dollinger exclaimed ' Ah ! 
they just cut the Unit off, then, and made him 
into an Arian.’ ” 

As may be supposed from her unusual 
opportunities of converse with Dr. Dollinger, 
Mme. von Kobell retails some anecdotes 
of him which were unknown to his English 
friends and disciples. The following is an 
amusing story: 

“ There was a man named Strauss, a member 
of the Consistorial Court at Berlin, and a very 
strict and learned Protestant. ... In passing 
through Munich he put up at one of the 
hotels, and at once wrote his name in the 
visitors’ book. He had hardly reaohed his 
room when the chambermaid appeared, and 
rushing towards him exclaimed ‘ What delight, 
Herr Strauss, to see you here ! Your waltzes 
are the finest in the world. ’ The member of the 
Consistorial Court disclaimed the compliments 
showered upon him somewhat stiffly. A few 
minutes after, in burst an enthusiastic youth 
ejaculating: ‘ Oh ! I am indeed happy in being 
thus permitted to pay my respects to the 
author of the Leien Jesu.’ Herr Strauss had 
again to defend himself with energy from the 
imputation of identity with so celebrated a 
person, and used afterwards to say to his 
friends: ‘ I need not boast of my popularity 
nMunich’” (p. 82). 

As generally happens in volumes of con¬ 
versations and anecdotes, we have here 
occasional variants of older and better told 
stories. Thus, Lord Chesterfield’s consola¬ 
tory assurance of semi-belief to a lady whom 
scandal had reported to have been “brought 
to bed of twins ” is here assigned to the late 
King of Hanover; while the lady to whom 
the remark was applied is here said to have 
been an abbess! 

Among Dr. Dollinger’s more pointed re¬ 
marks adduced by Mme. von Kobell are 
the following: He referred to the Afghan 
complication in April, 1885, in these 
felicitous terms : 

“ This war resembles the action of an hydraulio 
press ; the force is felt on the Bosphorus, the 
end in view being Constantinople, but the 
pressure on the piston is applied in Central 
Asia.” 

The following also seem to merit quota¬ 
tion : 

“The Jewish law was intended for an agri¬ 


cultural people; in many respects the code was 
a strict one, and in others again very lax. 
When the Jews ceased to be an agricultural 
people, their code of laws fitted them like a 
coat made for a fat man and worn by a thin 
one.” 

Again: 

“ Good laws do not always make good 
people; their faults crop up afresh like hair 
that has been cut.” 

“ Materialism is a prison without air, fight, 
or space.”' 

“ Ought not German theology to resemble 
the spear of Telephus, which first deals the 
wound and then heals it.” 

But, as already intimated, the bulk of Dr. 
Dollinger’s deliverances in this volume bear 
upon ms favourite subjects of theology and 
ecclesiastical history. On these he was, 
indeed, most frequently consulted both by 
disciples and by intellectual friends, such as 
Mme. von Kobell. The customary pro¬ 
cedure was of this kind : 

“ ‘ I was only yesterday wishing for your 

§ resen ce, Dr. Dollinger,’ I said to him one 
ay, in the course of a walk. * I wanted to 
beg you to enlighten me a little on the subject 
of the woman clothed with the Sun mentioned 
in the Book of the Revelation (xii. 1). I have 
not the remotest idea who or what she is in¬ 
tended to represent.’ 

“‘Nor I,’ replied Dollinger, smiling; ‘but 
there exist at least ten different interpretations 
of the passage, and since the subject interests 
you I will gladly send you the books. . . . The 
opinion held by so many people that she 
signifies the mother of God is, I think, a mis¬ 
taken one, and untenable by any who have 
carefully studied the Apocalypse. I cannot 
think that the Blessed Virgin is here typified, 
for the actual adoration of Mary only began to 
take root in the middle ages, and before that 
time the mother of our Lord is barely men¬ 
tioned.’ ” 

Those who are acquainted with the out¬ 
line of Dr. Ddllinger’s life will not need to be 
informed how much his theological opinions 
beoame broadened and liberalised with 
advance of years and maturity of thought. 
This change he not only indicated by his 
public deliverances, as, e.g., in Lectures on 
the Reunion of the Churches, which he 
delivered in 1872 ; but he made it the 
frequent subject of his conversations with 
his friends. So Mme. von Kobell reports 
his utterances thus: 

“ My earlier judgment of Luther was a hostile 
one—I should write differently of him now. A 
man grows more lenient in old age ; he learns 
to look at matters from the standpoint of 
others, and to see that certain thoughts and 
impressions are but the inevitable outcome of 
individual temperaments.” 

My space is, however, exhausted. I have 
endeavoured to set before the readers of 
the Academy what all must regard as the 
first serious attempt that has been made to 
popularise for the English reader the self- 
drawn portrait of one of the most remark¬ 
able, theologians of our time. Most of Dr. 
Dollinger’s books were intended for the 
learned, or for students in ecclesiastical 
history; and, accordingly, their circulation 
has been hitherto confined to those some¬ 
what narrow circles. We may accept this 
translation of Mme. von Kobell’s book, 
together with the selected essays which Miss 
Warre has rendered, as some gratifying token 
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that an interest in Dr. Dollinger is gradu¬ 
ally being stirred in the minds of intellectual 
Englishmen. Certainly no attentive reader 
of this work can possibly complain that it 
does not give a faithful and, on the whole, 
adequate portrait of Dr. Dollinger. His 
enormous learning, his ingenuousness, his 
liberality, his indomitable fearlessness and 
firmness—the qualities for which he will be 
held famous throughout a prolonged future 
—are all here portrayed not less graphically 
than accurately; and no one will rise from a 
perusal of the book without acknowledging 
the greatness of the man and the import¬ 
ance of his life and teaching to the per¬ 
plexed times in which our lot is cast. Of 
the translation it may suffice to say that, 
without manifesting any especial achieve¬ 
ment, it is fairly accurate and trustworthy. 
Dante’s well-known complaint of “alien 
staircases ” is, however, not very felicitously 
rendered thus : “ Oh, friend, you know not 
what it is to climb these strange steps day by 
day ” (p. 238). 

The publishers deserve a word of com¬ 
mendation for introducing to the English 
reader the admirable photograph of the 
German edition, in which Dr. Dollinger is 
represented as surrounded by his intimate 
friends, Lord Acton, Mr. Gladstone, &c. 
Many of Dr. Dcillinger’s admirers would 
be glad to possess this in an enlarged form, 
suitable for framing. 

John Owen. 


The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri : an Ex¬ 
periment in Literal Verse Translation. 
By Charles Lancelot Shadwell. With an 
Introduction by Walter Pater. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

‘ A translator of Virgil into English verse 
finds the road along which he has under¬ 
taken to travel strewn with the bleaching 
bones of unfortunate pilgrims who have 
preceded him.” So wrote Sir Charles 
Bowen; and he speaks with great authority 
as the most fortunate of translators. If it 
be possible to escape their usual melancholy 
fate, Sir Charles Bowen has escaped. Like 
Dante, he has been guided along a dan¬ 
gerous way by the shade of Virgil, the best 
of guides for wayfarers and poets. But the 
way of translators is hard; and perhaps an 
English translator of Dante has even a 
harder way to travel, and a much harder 
guide, than a translator of Virgil. Our 
thanks are due to all translators of Dante, if 
only for their piety, their reverent intention, 
though it is usually impossible to thank 
them for anything more. Those who are 
compelled to enjoy Dante in English may, 
however, thank Mr. Shadwell for a great 
deal more, as he has undoubtedly produced 
a work which, in Johnson’s phrase, “may 
be read with pleasure by those who do not 
know the originals.” For such readers as 
those the fine strokes of Dante, his gravity, 
his royal march, are faithfully repeated; 
and, if the music be not precisely Dante s, 
yet Mr. Shadwell has composed an English 
poem that is harmonious and solemn. It 
is generally forgotten, when translations are 
discussed, that a variation in sound between 
the original and the copy may be attributed 
not only to a difference in metre, but to the 
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more essential difference between one lan¬ 
guage and another. The original metre may 
be imitated exactly in the translation, but 
the difference between the languages will yet 
remain. For this reason a variation of metre 
is not so bold an undertaking, nor in itself 
is it so great a disadvantage, as many 
translators would have us think. They too 
often attribute to the metre those blemishes 
which are due rather to their own poor use 
of it. 

To the readers of Dante himself, Mr. 
Shadwell’s choice of metre will seem at first 
sight most unpromising. He has chosen 
the metre used by Marvell in his Ode to 
Cromwell; that ode which is, after all, one 
of the noblest memorials to Charles I. Few 
people, comparatively, have read the Ode to 
the Protector, although it is in the “ Golden 
Treasury but everyone worth considering, 
everyone of good taste and of a proper 
sense, knows the finest stanzas in it, those 
about the King’s tragedy at Whitehall. 

“ That thence the Royal actor borne, 

The tragic ecaffold might adorn: 

While round the arm&d bands 
Did clap their bloody hands : 

“ He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable sc ene, 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 

“ Kor call’d the gods, with vu’gar spite, 

To vindicate bis helpletB right; 

But bow'd his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed." 

I would note in passing that I have pre¬ 
ferred Marvell’s own punctuation of these 
verses to Mr. Shadwoll’s punctuation of 
them, in all those places where they differ: 
not only because I think Marvell’s better, 
but because I think an old author has 
every bit as much right to his own stops as 
to his own spelling; and true scholarship 
will be as tender of one as of the other. 

This is Mr. Shad well’s metre, and he 
gives many good reasons to vindicate his 
choice. The arrangement into stanzas, he 
says, is, after the triple rhyme, the most 
important element to be considered in 
Dante’s verse. Each terzina is, as a rule, 
complete in itself, and forms one paragraph 
or period. Occasionally, but rarely, the 
sentence runs into the next terzina. In 
Marvell’s poem, too, the division into 
stanzas coincides generally “ with a pause 
in the sense ” : that is, Mr. Shadwell would 
say. with the author’s progress from one 
subject to another in the development of 
his composition. More than this: the 
change in Marvell’s couplets, from eight 
syllables to six, is well adapted for intro¬ 
ducing a subordinate clause of any kind, a 
6imile, or an illustration of the author’s 
meaning; and Dante himself often uses the 
last line of his terzina for the same purpose. 
In the eighth canto of the “ Purgatory,” 
says Mr. Shadwell, this is the caso in six 
out of the first nine terzine. As the open¬ 
ing of that canto is singularly beautiful, 
even for Dante, I cannot do better than 
quote the passage, as well as Mr. Shadwell’s 
rendering, as a specimen both of his theories 
and of his practice. 

“ Era gii l’ora che volge il disio 
Ai navigantt, e inteneriscc il cuore 
lo di che han dtito ai dolci amici addio ; 


“ E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 
Punge, to ode tquilla di lontono, 

Che paia ilgiomo pianger che ti muore : 

“ Quand’ io incominciai a render vano 
L'udire, ed a mirare una dell’ alme 
Sorts, die l’aecoltar chiedea con mano. 

“ Ella giunse e levo ambe le palmc, 

Ficcando gli ocebi verso l’orienta, 

Come dicetse a Dio: D'altro non calm.” 

I have marked with italics those lines which 
seem to Mr. Shadwell to confirm his theory; 
and now for the illustration of his practice. 

“ The hoar was come that on the sea 
Softens the heart with memory, 

The day on voyage sped 
Farewell to friends was said ; 

“ Then, if he hear the distant bell, 

That seems the dying day to knell, 

Its sound bath power to move 
The new-bound pilgrim’s love. 

“ Began I then my ears to close, 

And look upon a soul that rose, 

And teemed with outstretched hand 
My notico to demand. 

“ Both palms he joined, and upward raised, 

And to the East be stradfast gazed ; 

As though to God be cried, 

‘ I care for nought beside.’ ” 

Mr. Shad well’s last reason for his choice 
of metre will be understood better now that 
I have quoted from his verse. The capacity 
of the two stanzas, he says, is about equal. 
The four lines of Marvell contain rather less 
than Dante’s terzina : the proportion is 
twenty-eight syllables to thirty-three. This 
difference is not considerable, when the 
differences between the two languages are 
taken into account; so that, in taking 
Marvell’s poem as a model, the translator 
finds, not only a common principle of struc¬ 
ture, but an almost equal arrangement of 
the matter ; and these “ more than compen¬ 
sate for the change of metre.” The change 
of metre, as I have tried to show, is not 
so serious a disadvantage as translators 
think; and all Mr. Shad well’s reasons 
in favour of his own metre are very 
strong. He puts aside prose versions, 
most properly, as “leaving half the 
problem unattempted ”; and he disposes 
easily of the blank verse renderings by 
Cary, and by Longfellow. It is no less easy 
to dispose of all the renderings in terza rima : 
that is, of all the renderings that now exist; 
but whether a better rendering might not 
be made in terza rima is a doubtful question. 
The translators of Dante have not succeeded 
in it; but there are many good judges who 
think that Canon Dixon, in his “ Mano,” 
has been more than successful in it, that he 
has been triumphant in his use of this 
obstinate metre. If that be so, what 
becomes of Mr. Shadwell’s assertion that 
“it is not an English metre”? And, 
whether Canon Dixon be triumphant, or 
only successful, Mr. Shadwell should not 
say that the metre of Dante “ has never 
been used by any English poet for original 
composition ” ; for Canon Dixon is certainly 
a poet, andhis poetry, to say nothing of his 
prose, is certainly original. Besides, Mr. 
Shadwell’s assertion is not only untrue, but 
ungrateful; for Canon Dixon has told his 
readers that he observes “ the law which on 
his verse the master laid.” The law, 

“ That round tic stauza still the sir net are play, 

At end arrested somewhat: this, his law; 

Who gave such wondrous music to his lay.” 


These, then, are Mr. 8hadwell’s reasons 
for his choice of metre; and Mr. Pater has 
ointed out with what careful scholarship 
e has used it. His reproduction of a 
poem full certainly of “the patience of 
genius ” is itself a work of rare patience 
and scholarship, conspicuously free from 
“ the hatte 

By which all action is disgraced ” ; 
and Mr. Shadwell’s verses more than justify 
every one of Mr. Pater’s commendations. 
The more carefully his version be pondered 
in detail, the more scholarly and ex¬ 
quisite will it appear. It must be con¬ 
ceded, however, that at first sight, at a 
casual reading, taking a stanza here and 
there, the effect may not be happy, and 
justice will not be done to Mr. Shad well’s 
work. He must be read as a whole, a 
canto at a time, with Dante’s thought in 
the reader’s memory; and then it will be 
borne in upon the reader, first, how truly 
the thought has been rendered, how 
delicately the meaning has been seized; 
next, how careful and scholarly is the 
workmanship; and lastly, how grave and 
sweet is the metre in Mr. Shadwell’s hands, 
how well suited to Daute, in spite of its 
unpromising appearance. Every student of 
Dante, if he have any sense for poetry, 
must in time confess his obligations to Mr. 
Shadwell, and his admiration for this noble 
and solemn rendering. Even Mr. Pater’s 
praise adds nothing to its excellence, though 
Mr. Pater “ touches nothing that he does not 
adorn”; but his excellent Introduction,which 
not only adorns the volume, but suffuses 
the whole subject with light, adds enor¬ 
mously to its value and to the obligations of 
Mr. Shadwell’s readers. XaAtn-a ra «a\a, 
says Mr. Pater, in the conclusion of his 
magnificent book on Plato; that “ may or 
may not be, as was said, of the very essence 
of genius.” “Patience, infinite patience” : 
that may indeed be said to be of the 
essence of Dante’s genius; and patience, the 
fine patience of the scholar, is the great 
merit of Mr. Shadwell’s version. The 
gratitude, and the appreciation, of scholars 
will be his great reward. For other 
readers, for those who are too hurried to be 
scholars, to be patient, I would quote 
another saying of Mr. Pater’s: “ The way 
to perfection is through a series of dis¬ 
gusts ”; and in all fine works of art, the 
“ disgust ” often provoked by them is the 
fault of the objector, not of the art, nor of 
the artist. Great art is not a matter of dis¬ 
pute ; we must bow before it. Let those 
who do not like Mr. Shadwell at first, 
remember that Dante is “ hard,” that his 
translator must be hard: that austerity is 
not alluring, until we can taste that sweet¬ 
ness which belongs to all fine austerity. It 
is only so we can admire Dante; and it is 
an excellence in his translator to be austere, 
to conceal the sweetness of his poetry. 

Artiiur Galtojj. 


Cloister Life in the Days of Occur tie Lion. 
By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., 
Dean of Gloucester. (Isbister.) 
Whatever may be the case with other 
deaneries, that of Gloucester is certainly no 
castle of indolence. Dr. Spence is one of 
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the most industrious of men, as well as one 
of the pleasantest of writers. In the present 
volume, as in several that have preceded 
it, he displays not merely activity in research 
but also a very happy mode of dealing with 
its results. He is not, indeed, a bom anti¬ 
quary nor a profound ecclesiologist, but it 
is clear that he takes a genuine pleasure in 
the annals of the past and in those historic 
spots with which he finds himself brought 
into contact. In faot, to be Dean of 
Gloucester is to have, by inheritance, an 
interest in all abbeys and minsters and in 
the life spent in old times within and around 
them. 

Lincoln, which stands in the front rank 
of English cathedrals, supplies Dr. Spence 
with his first subject. He gives us, with 
much detail, the story of the statesman- 
monk, St. Hugh, and of the stirring times 
(corresponding with those described in 
Ivanboe) in which he lived. The latter, 
however, are not allowed to distract our 
attention from the single figure of the great 
bishop, whose friendships embraced, on the 
one hand, the lion-hearted monarch, and, on 
the other, the white swan who, his bio¬ 
grapher asserts, “ watched over Hugh while 
he sle£t and would allow no one to disturb 
him.” St. Hugh found his cathedral half 
in ruins, the result of the earthquake in 
1185 ; he left it with the choir and eastern 
transept complete, and with plans ready for 
further restoration. 

" He was buried, as he desired, in that stately 
but as yet unfinished minster of his on the hill 
of Lincoln. Bound his grave gathered a strange 
and motley group. The King of England, John 
Lackland, helped to carry the bior of the well¬ 
loved monk; by his side, helping with the sad 
burden, was the King of Scotland. Among the 
mourners were many bishops and abbots, earls 
and barons; conspicuous among them was a 
company of poor Jews wishing to show their 
loving homage to one who, in an age conspicuous 
for its fierce persecution of the chosen race, had 
ever helped them to bear the sad and grievous 
burden of their hunted, harassed life.” 

The angel-choir was, some eighty years 
after his death (viz., in 1280), erected to 
receive the splendid shrine of beaten gold 
which held the sainted bishop’s body, and 
for more than two centuries and a half 
remained the most precious treasure within 
the noblest casket ever framed by English 
hands. 

In dealing with his next subject—the 
great East-Anglian Abbey of St. Edmund— 
Dr. Spence avails himself of Jocelin de 
Brakelonda’s gossiping chronicle. From it 
he draws an interesting account of monastic 
life in the twelfth century, and of Abbot 
Samson's enshrinement of St. Edmund’s 
martyred body. Where that once-venerated 
relique now reposes seems a little doubtful; 
but tradition—not unconfirmed by tangible 
evidence — gives it a place within the 
Cathedral of St. Servin at Toulouse. 

Dr. Spence selects Tewkesbury Abbey— 
conspicuous for the grandeur of its Norman 
tower and the beauty of its choir-chapels— 
as another of his subjects. He dwells at 
great length upon its architectural features, 
contrasting them with those of Gloucester. 
From Tewkesbury it is no great distance to 


de Montfort, the turbulent baron and “ real 
founder of the House of Commons.” 

More follows that we need not indicate. 
Enough has been said to show that among 
attractive gift-books this volume deserves 
to take a high place. Its contents are 
interesting; its illustrations numerous and 
effective; it is, above all, essentially English 
in its subject-matter. 

Ciiari,es J. Robinson. 


“Wanderings by Southern Waters.”— 
Riverside Rambles in Eastern Aquitaine. 

By Edward Harrison Barker. With Illus¬ 
trations. (Richard Bentley & Son.) 

Everyone who has shouldered knapsack, 
and walked alone in France, must rejoice to 
meet again the author of Wayfaring in 
France. A few tourists may recount more 
brilliantly or more jocularly, none tell more 
pleasantly or more truthfully, the story of 
their wanderings. The “ Southern Waters” 
of these journeys are the Dordogne, the 
Lot, and the Tarn, with their tributaries, 
and the plateaux that lie between them. 
From Rocamadour to S. Enimie, from Albi 
to Aurillac, is the ground traversed in this 
volume. There is hardly any part of France 
that is less known to the English tourist. 

In 1886 Mr. and Mrs. Acland-Troyte halted 
at Rocamadour in their drive from the 
Pyrenees to the Channel; Miss Betham- 
Edwards with difficulty found the Causses, 
descended the Canon of the Tarn, and 
visited the weird rock-city of Old Mont¬ 
pellier in 1889; Mr. Davies has excellently 
described part of the valley of the Lot, in 
Our Home in Areyron (1890); but of the 
subterannean waters M. Martel still reigns 
the supreme explorer. Two adventurous 
attempts were made in this direction by Mr. 
Barker and a companion. The descent of 
the goujjre at the Sant de la Pucelle, and that 
of the gouffre de Rvvaillon, where an anxious 
quarter of an hour was passed owing to a 
sudden rise in the waters, show that it was 
not want of pluck, but of the necessary 
material, that withheld our author from 
longer researches in these uncanny under¬ 
ground waters. 

But what he has to tell above ground 
will be new to many a reader—the old- 
world life at the shrine of Rocamadour, the 
revival of pilgrimages there and at many 
another sanctuary, so strange a feature of 
this latter half of the nineteenth century ; 
the way in which the peasants regard and 
perform those acts of devotion,, and indeed 
all that relatos to peasant life, in a region 
where the peasants are less attractive 
than in the Auvergne to the North or the 
Pyrenees to the South; the life of the 
country priests; the discomfort of the inns, 
the Rabelaisian grossnoss of the company 
often met there; the growing influence of 
modern civilisation and culture, only just 
penetrating through the older manners, and 
as yet no unmixed blessing; tho ravages 
wrought by the phylloxera ; the varied 
aspects of nature, so harsh and so forbidding 
on the arid Causses and the plateaux, so 
lovely by the streams and in the valleys, 
yet everywhere with flowers enough to 
Evesham, richer in memory than in remains, | attract the eye; the great outlines of the 
and recalling especially the name of Simon J geology, a more minute description of the 
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botany of the district; its archaeology, pre¬ 
historic, Roman, Gallo-Roman, Romanesque, 
mediaeval, and Renaissance, with its un¬ 
expected memories of Eoglish wars, and of 
the particular campaign of Becket (pre¬ 
viously noticed by Mr. Davies); the many 
feudal castles with Renaissance grafted on 
to Gothic, marking the last attempt to 
render them fit for habitation; the fortified 
caverns ; the churches—one and all are 
pictured to us in these pages with rare 
fidelity. 

There is many a passage that we should 
like to quote, and that we could confirm 
with our own experience. (P. 217-8): 

“ Wandering among the peasants .... teaches 
one what ignorance really means, what blind¬ 
ness of intellect goes with it; and yet their 
enlightenment by the usual methods would be 
a doubtful blessing to themselves and others." 

And p. 326: 

“ Inasmuch as the mind needs deep ploughing 
for the new culture, and the majority can get 
no more than a superficial raking, the peasant 
of to-day is often a poorer man intellectually 
than his father was—poorer by the loss of faith 
and the confusion of ideas.” 

And, again, p. 337, after frequently com¬ 
miserating the hard lot of the peasant’s 
wife, jet, when he comes into Cahors, 

“ the women wore bettor clothes than the 
wives of the peasants; but low morality, instead 
of the sad but always honourable stamp of 
ravaging toil, was impressed on many a female 
face.” 

How true all this is! It is long since 
have read a book so thoroughly honest. 

Wentworth Webster. 
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Recollections of Count Leo Tolstoy. By C. A. 
Behrs. Translated from tho Russian by 
Charles Edward Turner, English Lecturer 
at St. Petersburg. (William Heinemann.) 

There are some who hold very strongly the 
opinion that the publication of any con¬ 
tributions to the biography of a living mac 
is, to say the least, a mistake. There are 
otheis—and Lord Tennyson would seem to 
have been of their company—who believe 
it to be something worse than a mistake, an 
outrage, to publish the biography of any 
man, living or dead, who has shown himself 
to the world only as a pure artist. 

“ He give the people of his best: 

His worst no kept, his best he gave; 

My Shaksptre’s curse on clown and knave, 
Who will not let his ashes rest.” 

For both of these opinions there is much to 
be said ; but there is no reason why those 
who hold them intelligently should place 
these Recollections of Count Leo Tolstoy in 
their Index Expurgatorius. Many of the 
recollections are, indeed, among the trifles 
of memory ; but as nearly all of them have 
more or less of significance, they cannot be 
scorned as trivialities ; and as Count Tolstoy 
is as much propagandist as artist, Mr. 
Behrs’s volume satisfies a natural and quite 
proper curiosity concerning the extent to 
which intensely strenuous teaching is forti¬ 
fied and commended by the actual life 
behind it. 

Mr. Behrs speaks with authority, as one 
who has had the best possible opportunities 
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for gaining knowledge of his subject. He 
is Tolstoy’s brother-in-law, the Count 
having married his sister; and from early 
youth he has been frequently associated 
with his eminent relative, and has always 
been an ardent admirer of his character and 
genius. For many years he was also a not 
less ardent disciple; but from a somewhat 
vague sentence in the introductory chapter, 
we gather that there has of late been some 
defect in the entire agreement of the master 
and his once unquestioning follower. As 
Mr. Behrs is clearly a thoughtful man, 
whose reverence for Tolstoy remains un¬ 
abated, it would have been interesting to 
hear something of the nature of this diver¬ 
gence ; for at the end of the volume there 
appears a long letter from his pen—ad¬ 
dressed to the women of France—defending 
the implied teaching of The Kreuhcr Sonata, 
and as he found himself able to accept that 
most revolutionary of utterances, one would 
like to know what teaching of the master it 
was that gave him pause. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Behrs’s Recollec¬ 
tions really add much of importance to the 
positive knowledge of any one who is 
acquainted with Tolstoy’s autobiographical 
works; but they are interesting and valuable 
as an external reinforcement of a conclu¬ 
sion based upon internal evidence: they 
justify and deepen the impression stamped 
by' those works on any mind not hopelessly 
uncomprehending or unsympathetic. They 
bear a remarkable witness to Tolstoy’s 
strenuous and courageously unrelenting 
simplicity and sincerity—to that instinct in 
him which makes the seeing of a thing 
and the living of it not two things, but 
one. The book testifies to the practical 
effects of his positive faith: it testifies also 
to the fine and sane uses to which his 
essentially healthy nature could turn even 
the mood of agnosticism, by which that 
faith was preceded. Here is an entry 
which recalls some memorable lines of 
Whitman. As a youth, Mr. Behrs had 
become burdened with spiritual anxieties 
and had determined to enter a monastery. 
He consulted his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and he writes :— 

11 Nothing could exceed the tact and caution 
with which Leo Nicholaevitch [Count Tolstoy’s 
family name] received the announcement of 
my intention. 'Whenever I came to him with 
questions or to lay before him my doubts, he 
always managed to avoid expressing his own 
opinion, as if he knew what authority he bad 
over me, and did not wish to bias me or in any 
way hamper my freedom. He left it to me to 
work out my difficulties myself. Once, however, 
he spoke out with sufficient plainness. We 
were riding past the village church wherein his 
parents lay buried. Two horses were grazing in 
the churchyard. We had been talking over the 
only subject that then interested me. ‘ How can 
a man live in peace,’ I asked, ‘ so long as he has 
not settled the question of a future life ? ’ ‘You 
see those two horses grazing there,’ he answered, 
‘ are they not laying up for a future life ? ’ ‘But 
I am speaking of our spiritual, not our earthly, 
life ? ’ ‘ Indeed ? Well, concerning that I neither 
know, nor can know, anything.’ ” 

Mr. Buskin has frequently said that he 
has written nothing that he would object 
to see published: Count Tolstoy has more 
than once justified beforehand the existence 


of a work like the present by declaring to 
his biographer, “I have nothing to hide 
from anyone in the world: all may know 
what I do.” Indeed, the world can hardly 
fail to be better for knowing all that is to 
be known about a life characterised by 
such instinctive simplicity, such dominating 
selflessness, such uncompromising practical 
loyalty to overy ideal seen to be lovely and 
of good report. It is clear, too, that Tolstoy 
has the saving common sense, the lack of 
which is the one defect by which idealism 
in every-day life is generally discredited. 
For example, he has devoted much time 
and thought to the theory and practice of 
education, and since early life has been an 
enthusiastic advocate of the principles first 
formulated in Bousseau’s Emile ; but when¬ 
ever the general theory and the hard ex¬ 
perience of fact has come into collision, the 
theory has had for the time being to 
yield. Thus, with their first child, 
Tolstoy and his wife endeavoured to dis¬ 
pense with a nurse, in accordance with 
the view that the influence of parental 
companionship and guidance should not be 
diluted by an alien intermixture; but the 
benefits of such a course being found to be 
more than balanced by its inconveniences, 
the nurses, bonnes, and governesses were 
engaged, the rule which was thus violated 
in the letter being fulfilled in the spirit by 
an unremitting supervision both of the 
children and of those who had the charge of 
them. Again, the theory that no compul¬ 
sion should be exercised on a pupil, and 
that full liberty should be accorded him in 
the choice of subjects to be studied, was 
adopted only to a certain extent; and, 
notwithstanding Tolstoy’s contempt for the 
programme of studies in the Bussian gym¬ 
nasiums, his sons were all allowed to follow 
it—so far as such following was indispens¬ 
able to the education of a university career. 
The eagerness and courage which Tolstoy 
displays in following premisses once adopted 
to their legitimate and logical conclusions, 
howsoever extreme and even absurd they 
may at first appear, has tempted many of 
his readers to regard him as a mere 
doctrinaire; but to the true doctrinaire— 
to such a man, for example, as Ibsen’s 
Brand—such tactical retreats of theory to 
avoid disastrous collision with the actual 
truth of things would seem hateful, con¬ 
temptible, and even wicked. 

Mr. Behrs’s sketch of the happy family 
life of Count Tolstoy, full as it is of 
delightful homely detail, would in itself 
suffice to give to his record an almost 
unique charm, so natural is it, so simple, 
and yet, because perfectly instinctive, so 
unstrained and winning in its simplicity. 
It would bo pleasant to give illustrative 
quotation; but brief extracts such as could 
be made here would give no adequate idea 
of the attractive na'iieti of both theme and 
treatment. The book is one to be read, not 
to be sampled; and no one who reads it 
will fail to feel that we have at least one 
living man of genius whose life and work 
are in beautiful and satisfying accord. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Romance of a Schoolmaster. By Edmondo 
de Amicis. Translated by Mary A. Craig. 
In 3 vols. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

I Forbid the Banns. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Constance. By F. C. Philips. In 3 yols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Some Married Fellows. By the Author of 
“ The Dailys of Sodden Fen.” In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Avenged on Society. By H. F. Wood. 
(Heinemann.) 

Netta. By Edwin Elliott. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 


Poor Lady Massey. By H. Butherfurd 

Bussell. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Study of a Woman. By Helen Mathers. 

(White.) 

Sionor de Amicis has given us a book to 
study and to ponder. Sufficiently interest¬ 
ing as a work of fiction, it is nothing less 
than an illuminated treatise upon the theory 
and practice of elementary education as it 
obtains at this moment in Italy. It is more 
than this. It presents to us a picture, 
obviously a faithful one, of village life in 
the author’s fatherland. We are introduced 
to the syndics, the priests, the assessors, the 
little tradesmen, the peasants of out-of 
the-way Italian communities. Signor do 
Amicis paints for us a wonderful gallery of 
portraits: he selects types, but not eccen¬ 
tricities ; he deals with the normal rather 
than with the exceptional, though it would 
be absurd to regard his characters as 
chance specimens picked carelessly out of 
the general herd. In this sense the realist 
exists nowhere; even the newspaper 
reporter, bound by the exigencies of nia 
calling, writes of the extra-ordinary rather 
than of the ordinary. The method of Signor 
de Amicis is too eclectic to be realistic, 
but it is too naturalistic to be idealistic. 
That bane of fiction as a fine art, the 
common or garden novel-reader, will have no 
scruple in calling The Romance of a School¬ 
master tedious and dull, because it is a 
work demanding close study. It is a book 
to put on our shelves and read again and 
again, as we read Thackeray. Written by 
an Italian, it oonfirms those writers of our 
own race who are never tired of declaring 
that Italy is grossly material. The pride of 
wealth seems to be even more blankly self- 
assertive in that country than in England; 
but, on the whole, the village schoolmaster 
is better off socially in Italy than in these 
islands, where there are many sensitive and 
noble men and women, who feel the social 
ostracism to which their calling condemns 
them, as keenly as Emilio Batti felt the hot 
and cold fits, prompting first to patronage 
and then to neglect, of the rich dolts who 
considered themselves his superiors. Still, 
in England official red-tapeism and the 
tyrannous instincts of petty magnates could 
not go so far as they appear to go in Italy. 
With all its extraordinary amplification of 
detail, there is a dignity, a reserve, a slow 
and measured deliberateness about this 
writer’s method, that causes it to contrast most 
favourably with the cheap poeticised prose 
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with which the mere ready-writer fills his 
pages, astonishing us by his fluency while 
boring us with his insipidity. Here we 
have literature closely cropped of all re¬ 
dundancy, though we sometimes wish that 
Signor de Amicis would pause to describe 
the beautiful oountry in and about the 
Maritime Alps wherein so many of his scenes 
are laid. 

A spiritually minded young woman and a 
modern man of science agree to defy con¬ 
vention, and to live together as man and 
wife without evoking the agency of the 
priest and the ring. The girl was animated 
in taking this step by purely theoretical 
motives; the man was simply an opportunist, 
yielding to a girlish whim, because he feared 
that he would not only lose the woman he 
loved if he refused to do so, but that she 
would become the victim of an unscrupulous 
adventurer who was dogging her footsteps. 
Mr. Frankfort Moore tells what came of 
this daring social experiment in a novel 
which does not contain a dull page. If his 
epigrams are sometimes a little strained, 
he makes amends by saying some very 
adroit and clever things; his sneers are 
generally well deserved, and even when he 
hits home we are forced to laugh. Banter 
at the expense of things one holds dear 
must be freely forgiven to the man who so 
skilfully exposes the machinations of the 
Royal Academy, the paltriness of parlia¬ 
mentary officialdom, the ill-breeding of 
fossilised county families, and the Brum¬ 
magem tawdriness of the Guelphic social 
regime. The book is nearly always in good 
taste, though one false note, and a very 
ugly one, is sounded in the second volume 
(p. 164). It drifts into melodrama toward 
the finish; indeed, the last chapter is quite 
unworthy of the author. As a whole, it 
has the elements of freshness, brightness, 
and inevitableness; it is written in the true 
light-comedy vein. Novels are often made 
use of by picture painters. Here a novelist 
borrows from a master of genre, for Mr. 
Orchardson’s picture “The Little Rift” is 
made to do service for an effective scene. 
The description of life on board a Cape 
steamer is both vivid and faithful. 

Mr. F. C. Philips succeeds in interesting 
even when he fails to convince. Perhaps 
it argues a somewhat perverse nature not 
to be convinced in the present instance. 
Novelists have so often assured us that to 
attempt to gain the woman one wishes to 
make one’s wife, by juxtaposing her with 
one’s mistress, is nothing short of an 
exercise in the higher diplomacy. Still, 
despite the novelists, it is hard to 
believe that a man of Lord Hard- 
stock’s astuteness would have played with 
fire in this reckless fashion. However, we 
are not seriously distressed in regard to the 
probabilities, until we come to the amazingly 
impudent demand made upon our creduuty 
toward the end of the second volume. It is 
inconceivable that a woman who has loved 
a man for years, and who has reason to 
know that this man is about to ask her to 
be his wife, should obey a summons, how¬ 
ever urgent, to leave the country within 
half-an-hour of an appointed tryst, vouch¬ 
safing her lover no explanation of her 


conduct. This is a bald statement of what 
the author invites us to swallow calmly; 
when the tale is read the monstrous nature 
of the situation we are asked to accept will 
become apparent, and the reader will share 
my indignation. But Mr. Philips has 
courage in the right as well as in the wrong 
direction. He makes an honest, level¬ 
headed man who has won our sympathies 
marry, with his eyes open, and not merely 
in obedience to physical attraction, a woman 
who has made a false step. The author is 
to be honoured for aiming a blow at a 
hideous old convention, which decrees that 
such a woman is necessarily dishonest and 
impure. The book is conventional in plot, 
faulty in characterisation, and not above 
criticism as to style ; but Mr. Philips writes 
in a tone of high chivalry in regard to 
women, whose nature he comprehends better 
than nine out of ten novelists. 

Some Married Fellows is a well-written 
story of Cambridge life, descriptive especially 
of life at the University. But although the 
author shows that he has taken infinite 
pains, and that he has held to a firm pur¬ 
pose in drawing his characters, the result is 
not wholly satisfactory. No one who knows 
what dons can be, will be inclined to quarrel 
with the extremely unattractive specimen of 
the genus which is presented to us in Randal 
Keltridge. This is the most finished creation 
in the book; it is as cruel as it is pitiful. 
Still we cannot help asking ourselves 
whether it is conceivable that any man of 
education would conduct his love affairs in 
the way Keltridge conducted his. The 
author has probably sanction for these 
extravagancies, but there is certainly no 
valid explanation forthcoming for many of 
Keltridge’s subsequent proceedings. The 
terrible tragedy whereby Chevington Apple- 
wood — Keltridge’s antithesis — loses his 
beautiful young wife is positively ghoulish 
in its heaped-up horrors; though it must 
be allowed that the author skilfully suggests, 
rather than dwells upon, details of which 
the pathos cannot obliterate the inherent 
unpleasantness. The book is a notable one; 
it is full of strong stuff. It is a pity that a 
writer of unimpeachable culture should 
descend to the errors of the groundlings. 
He writes about “ different to ” and “ later 
on ” : the last cockneyism, by the way, is one 
into which Miss Mary Craig falls in her 
smooth and admirable translation of The 
Romance of a Schoolmaster. 

Avenged on Society is the story of a girl 
who, brought up in ignorance of her 
parentage, sets herself to discover the 
secret of her birth. When the truth is at 
last made known to her, she learns that her 
mother has been tried for, and adjudged 
guilty of, the murder of her father, the 
sentence of death being commuted to one 
of penal servitude for life in deference to 
popular agitation. Up to the point of the 
girl’s meeting with her mother the interest 
is admirably sustained, but we get aweary 
of a long drawn out satire on professional 
agitators and organised propagandas, though 
the humbug of such persons and things is 
skilfully exposed. The book has power, 
and it has wit, and it is admirably 
written. 


If Mr. Edwin Elliott be a new writer, he 
is to be welcomed; for in Netta he has not 
only given us a quite excellent story, but 
one which shows promise of further achieve¬ 
ment. The faults of the book, never con¬ 
spicuous, consist in one or two inelegancies 
of manner and expression, with now and 
again a tendency to drift into melodramatic 
devices. The style is so good, as a whole, 
that a little more care in revision would 
have freed it from technical faults. The 
writer’s evident facility has tempted him 
to overload his diction with figures, while 
there is an absence of proportion about the 
various parts of the narrative. Still, not 
only is the interest permanently sustained, 
but passages of dramatic vividness detain 
the reader, who should close the book, 
which is always in good taste, with a 
friendly feeling toward its author. 

Cause and effect are not always easy to 
trace in Mr. Rutherford Russell’s pleasant 
little tale. It unmasks the scheming, heart- 
loss woman of the world, who would 
cheerfully sacrifics on the altar of fashion, 
and as the price of a fine establishment, 
all that is sweetest in her own daughter. 
Poor Lady Massey is an admirably drawn 
specimen of the kind of woman about 
whom the undiscerning and the wilfully 
blind set up a perpetual incense of adula¬ 
tion. “ How sweet she is,” is the murmur 
which hovers about the footsteps of the 
Lady Masseys of society. 

Miss Helen Mathers has proved before 
now that she knows how to write a short 
story. In reading Avenged on Society the 
Maybrick case constantly obtrudes itself 
as a shifting background ; and in The Stuoy 
of a Woman that cause celehre is present to 
the mind. The cleverest thing about the 
book is the analysis of the character of an 
introspective person, who, under the tension 
of keen suffering and suspicion, imagines 
herself guilty of a crime which she neither 
conoeived nor compassed. As an adroit 
iece of workmanship, Miss Mathers may 
e congratulated upon her latest story. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 
The City-State of the Creeks and Romans: A 
Survey introductory to the Study of Ancient 
History. By W. Warde Fowler. (Macmillans.) 
Mr. Fowler’s plan is “ to construct in oatline 
a biography, as it were, of that form of state 
in which both Greeks and Romans lived and 
made their most valuable contributions to our 
modem civilisation, tracing it from its birth in 
prehistoric times to its dissolution under the 
Roman Empire.” Not all city-states, of course, 
come within his view. Greek oolonies are 
excluded, because they had not to go through 
the slow processes of growth; and Roman ones, 
because they were never independent political 
units. But of the original townships of Greece 
and Italy, Mr. Fowler has written a very 
lucid and instructive account. Looking with 
Aristotle for the origin of the city-state in 
village communities, he begins by as&iog what 
drew those small groups together into larger 
ones, and suggests a double reason—the 
necessities of self-defence and the renown of 
some prominent religious centre. When the 
state was once created, it made possible a far 
j higher development of human nature and a 
more intense patriotism. As it gprew to per* 
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fection, men’s “ social instincts and their power 
of thought grew with it.” But it had its 
foibles: slavery clung to it, and the distinction 
of privileged and unprivileged folk brought 
faction. Moreover, the necessarily small size 
of the city-state made it hopelessly weak 
against enemies of any class but its own. 
Intensity of life was bought at the prico of 
military weakness. Mr. Fowler then goes on 
to notice the several forms of government 
through which the states passed—the early 
kingdom, the aristocratic rule, tyranny, de¬ 
mocracy (as realised at Athens), and oligarchy 
(as perfected at Borne); and to each of these 
he does justice, recognising the services it 
rendered to civilisation, as well as the evils 
with which Aristotle has made us familiar. 
Then, he has something to tell us of the causes 
of decay which this particular form of political 
union carried within it or suffered from without 
—the ill effects of <rr<£<m, and the rise of 
Athens and Borne to positions in which one 
irtiAn swallowed up others and one city grew 
too great for health and governed a whole 
world beside. It will be seen that the subjects 
covered are’ very wide. Still, Mr. Fowler’s 
little book is more than a sketch: it contains 
a great deal of precise, careful, and conscien¬ 
tious work. 

K. F. Hermann's Lehrbuch der Griecliischen 
Antiquitdten. . . . neu herausgegeben. Erster 
Band. Staatsaltcrtumer. Sechste Auflage. 
Umgearbeitet von V. Thumser. Zweite 
Abtheilung. (Freiburg. I. B.: Mohr.) The 
great cyclopaedia into which Hermann’s 
modest work has grown is nominally to consist 
in its new edition of four volumes. But each 
“ volume ” represents an uncertain number of 
“ ports.” The present division is the second 
part of the first volume (pp. 273-804), and is to 
be followed by a third. Yet, regret as one 
may the growth of the book, it is hard to tell 
what could be omitted without loss. The goodly 
number of pages in the division before us is 
fully taken up by the Athenian State and its 
history, and it is only justice to say that Prof. 
Thumser has not wasted space. He is liberal 
of information. A full treatment of the subject 
matter, and a very full series of notes, which 
illustrate everything, give quotations at 
length, and name all the new literature, account 
for the space occupied. There is no knowing 
when or where the heavy work which the 
editor has undergone may lighten or shorten 
the toil of some brother inquirer. It is with 
real gratitude that one views the writer who at 
lost tells you something definite about a 
question winch you have hunted in and out of 
the original authorities, and up and down the 
libraries from one handbook to another. 
After testing Prof. Thumser’s account of Athens 
upon several points of interest, we have come to 
the conclusion that he will save many persons 
such toil. His statements are precise and well 
substantiated, his treatment logical and clear. 
He divides his subject into (1) Internal History 
of Athens down to Ansteides; (2) The 

Organisation of the Completed Democracy (the 
citizen, the boule and ekklesia, the law courts, 
the officials); (3) History of the Democracy 
after Aristerdes. The two concluding sections 
(on Athens undor the Bomans) show how 
broadly the editor understands the obligations 
laid on him. He gives lists of the literature 
upon the war of Mithradates, and upon the 
travels of Hadrian. These are germane, but 
certainly not necessary to his subject. There is, 
however, one matter of which we find no discus¬ 
sion, in the sections devoted to the Athenian 
ekklesia. Could a man speak twice in the same 
debate ? What power of reply was there ? 
Our own impression is that there was no right 
of reply, and that therefore the debates at 
Athens must have left a good deal of bad 
blood; but we should have liked to have heard 


Prof. Thumser on this point. The case of the 
double debate on Mytilene in Thuc. III. does 
little to clear up the matter. The editor is 
perhaps guilty of some precipitancy in following 
so readily as he does the assertions of the new 
Constitution of Athens. Making out a tolerable 
text for that partus temporis maximus was 
and is troublesome enough. But it is child’s 
play as compared with some of the difficulties 
which arise if we accept its teaching. Prof. 
Thumser does accept it with a docility which 
hardly seems cautious when we remember our 
uncertainty as to the character of the treatise, 
and the contempt which some writers—ns 
Welzhofer—show for it. He proclaims that it 
opens a new epoch for inquiry. The timocratic 
character of the regulations ascribed to Drakon 
by the 'ASnyatuv rioAiTn'a seem out of keeping 
with his century. The passage in Ar. Fol., 
according to which Drakon was merely a legal 
reformer, may be got over by rejecting the 
chapter in which it occurs. Prof. Thumser 
thinks it unnecessary to reject it; he would 
merely make it mean that the funda¬ 
mental character of the Athenian constitution 
before and after Drakon was the same. But 
it would not be generally admitted that the 
constitution was timocratio after Drakon till 
Solon made it so, and Drakon would be most 
remarkably in advance of his age if he really 
did all which is ascribed to him. 

Essai sur Lycurgue et ses Institutions. Par 
G. Attinger. (Neuchatel: Attinger.) This is 
a short, plain summary of the little which is 
known and the much which is surmised about 
the Spartan lawgiver. The author is eminently 
clear-headed, and leaves the reader in no 
possible doubt as to what he thinks. The 
modest design which he puts forward is only 
to report the present state of the question, and 
to enable his brother-students to find their 
way more easily about a discussion so involved. 
But his own view, supported by reasoning, 
none the worse for being brief, is that Lyourgus 
founded neither political institutions nor 
military institutions at Sparta, but that he was 
the real founder of the education, the hyxyh. 
The rest was falsely, but naturally, ascribed to 
him too. But the «p»rT««, really a part of 
the education, belongs to him. His whole 
object was “to render the young Spartans 
capable of continuing the work of their fathers.” 

We have received the eleventh edition of 
Edepert’s Atlas Antiquus, consisting of the 
familiar “ twelve maps [with numerous insets] 
of the Ancient World, for schools and colleges.” 
It might be enough to say that no less than 
300,000 copies of this work have passed into 
circulation. But as it is stated to have been 
“ improved, corrected, and enlarged,” we have 
taken some pains to compare it with the 
tenth edition (1890). The most considerable 
change seems to be in the matter of colouring. 
The sea and inland waters are now uniformly 
tinted blue, and it would have been a 
further improvement if the former shading 
of the coast line had been omitted. In 
almost every map we notice some little 
modifications of area. For example, in the 
first, showing the extent of the World as 
known in the second century A.D., there is a 
considerable diminution in the coloured area of 
the Sahara, while the portion of Asia Minor 
assigned to Non-Aryan races is considerably 
reduced. But why the extreme south of India 
should be coloured Aryan, we fail to under¬ 
stand. In the inset on map 10, showing the 
extent of the Carthaginian empire, their 
portion of Sicily is made much smaller, 
while Malta is shown to have been ac¬ 
quired (with Spain) after the first Funic 
War. And, again, on map 12, the Land 
of Midian, along the Gulf of Akabah and 
the Bed Sea, is excluded from the Boman 


empire. The List of Names, to which attention 
is now specially drawn on the title-page, is not 
new. We should add that the English pub¬ 
lishers are Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


NOTES AND NEIVS. 


Messes. Methuen & Co. will publish after 
Easter a new work by Prof. Choyne, entitled 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism. It con¬ 
sists of a series of historical, biographical, and 
critical studies of the scholars who, during the 
last hundred years, have co-operated to found 
a new method of studying the Old Testament, 
beginning with Eichhom and Geddes, and 
closing with Bobertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, 
and the rising young scholars of the day. 
A detailed survey of the present state of critical 
study, in connexion with the recent Introduc¬ 
tion of Prof. Driver, closes the volume. 

Mb. David Nutt will publish immediately 
after Easter, in the series of " English History 
from Contemporary Writers,” a work upon 
which Mr. Joseph Jacobs has been long 
engaged, entitled The jews in Mediaeval 
England. It will extend to upwards of four 
hundred pages, giving documents (with trans¬ 
lations) illustrating the political, economical, 
and social status of the Jews during the 
twelfth century. 

Messes. Bell will publish shortly a volume 
of poems by Michael Field, entitled Underneath 
the Dough. It will be printed in a limited 
edition by the Chiswick Press, on tinted hand¬ 
made paper, uniform in size with the author’s 
previous volume, Long Ago. 

Me. Arthub 8. Way, whose verse-transla¬ 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey have taken high 
place among the numerous renderings of Homer 
mto English, is returning to England this 
spring, bringing with him a verse-translation 
of the “Talc of the Argonauts,” by Apollonius 
Bhodius. 


Messes. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
will publish immediately a new volume of verse 
by Mr. John Davidson, entitled Fleet-strut 
Eclogues. The eclogue is a rarity in modern 
literature ; and considerable interest attaches to 
Mr. Davidson’s new work on that ground, as 
well as on account of the fact that this is the 
first book Mr. Davidson has published of those 
he has written since he came to London, 
Scaramouch in Naxos, Perfervid, and his other 
books in prose and verse, being the work of 
one who had never been out of Scotland. The 
Fleet-street Eclogues are seven in all, entitled 
respectively “New Year’s Day,” “St. Valen¬ 
tine’s Eve,” “ Good Friday,” “ St. Swithin’s 
Day,” “Michaelmas,*’ “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Day,” and *■ Christmas Eve”; and the conver¬ 
sations take place between journalists, not 
shepherds, as in the conventional eclogue. 

The second volume of Ten Brink’s History of 
English Literature (containing Wydif, Chaucer, 
Earliest Drama, Benaissance) will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Bell in “Bohn’s 
Standard Library.” Tho volume has been 
translated by Dr. W. Clarke Bobinson. 

Students of the Old Testament will be glad 
to hear that a fresh part of the lamented 
Abraham Euenen’s Onderzoek has appeared. 
All that it contains is from the hands of the 
master himself. The remainder of the portion 
on the Hagivgraphu will contain only fragments 
of Kuenen’s work, the continuation being due 
to his friend and disciple, Prof. J. C. Matthes, 
of Amsterdam. 


The Becollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
by his intimate friend, Mr. H. Bridges, which 
recently appeared in Harper's Magazine, will 
shortly be published in a volume, with new 
portraits. 
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Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly a 
collection of racy sketches, The Stickit Minister 
and some Common Men, by Rev. R. S. Crockett, 
a Scotch minister who brought out some time 
ago a volume of poems entitled “ Dulce Cor.” 

Dr. Arabella Kenealy, a daughter of the 
late Dr. Kenealy, has in the press a novel, 
entitled Dr. Janet of Harley-street, which will 
be published by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode will publish 
before Easter, as the third volume of their 
“ Bible Students’ Library,” a popular defence 
of traditional belief in regard to the Old 
Testament, by the Rev. J. J. Lias, rector of 
East Bergholt, entitled Principles of Biblical 
Criticism. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a new work, entitled A Metaphysical 
Octave : Notes towards Theological Harmony, 
by Mr. C. Hehnan. 

Mr. Douglas Sladex is preparing for Mr. 
Horace Cox a book descriptive of Canada on 
the same lines as his recent volume on Japan, 
which has now reached a third edition. The 
work, before its publication in complete form, 
will run serially in the Queen. 

Mr. James Dredge, British Commissioner 
to the Chicago World’s Fair, is about to issue 
from the press of Enyineeriny a little book by 
the New York correspondent of that journal on 
the Yellowstone Park, the Big Trees, Alaska, 
and other show-places of the United States, 
with illustrations. 

Messrs. Routledge will issue this week a 
new edition of Mrs. Betham-Edwards's story, 
Bridget, which first appeared many years ago. 
This is the third re-issue of Messrs. Routledge’s 
popular edition. 

The second edition of A Study in Tempta¬ 
tions, by John Oliver Hobbes, will be ready in 
a few days, with a new preface by the author. 

A popular edition of Mrs. Alexander’s 
recent novel, The Snare of the Fou ler, will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. early in 
April. 

Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., the well- 
known booksellers and export agents in the 
Strand, have this week removed four doors 
further east, owing to the rebuilding of their 
former premises. 

Messrs. Hutchinson, of Paternoster-square, 
are also removing this week to larger premises 
at 34, Paternoster-row, opposite Messrs. Long¬ 
mans. 

The directors of Chapman & Hall (Limited), 
in their report for the year 1892, state that the 
gross profits of the trading for the past year 
amounted to £15,692, and recommend a divi¬ 
dend at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell, during the first 
three days of next week, what is described as 
“ a portion ” of the library of the late Dr. John 
Webster, of Aberdeen, some time M.P. for that 
city. Dr. Webster was well known as an 
enthusiastic collector and a buyer at important 
sales. His chief interest was in Scottish books, 
such as historical tracts relating to the 
Covenanters, early issues of the Aberdeen press, 
and publications of theBannatyne, Abbotsford, 
Maitland, and Spalding Clubs. He also had 
the habit of illustrating his possessions with a 
few choice portraits, or with autograph letters. 
Among the chief rarities we may mention:— 
Brant’s Stultifera Navis, bound by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet (Basle, 1497)—both the quarto and 
the octavo editions; the Aldine Caesar (1513); 
the Opuscula of Erasmus (1518), formerly 
owned by Bishop Butler; the Rheims transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament, with treasonable 
annotations (1582); the first edition of Vathek, 
on thick paper; nineteen annual parts of Cruik- 
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shank’s Comic Almanac ; and a set of The 
Germ. 

The paper giving a brief history of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, from its 
foundation ten years ago down to the present 
day, which Mr. Walter Besant read at the 
annual meeting last December, on retiring from 
the chairmanship of the committee, has been 
published by the society as a pamphlet. 

We have to acknowledge, from Mr. Elliot 
Stock, the sixth volume of Book-Prices Current, 
containing the record of the prices at which 
books have been sold at auetion from December 
1891, to November, 1892. While yielding to 
none in our recognition of the great utility of 
this work—which becomes greater by every 
year of its continuance—we must again implore 
the compiler to consider the advisability of 
making the record of sales coincide with the 
calendar year. We observe that the auctions 
were all in London, with the exception 
of four conducted at Liverpool by Messrs. 
Branch and Leete. Last year, we were given 
the Ives sale at New York ; and wo venture to 
suggest that some of the sales which take place 
from time to time at Edinburgh and Dublin 
are worthy of being includod. It appears 
that the compiler has not been quite so strict 
as formerly in omitting all lots that fetched 
less than £1, when any special interest attaches 
to the authorship; and that he has been more 
sparing of comments than last year. It must 
also have been a well-deserved pleasure for him 
to be able to record, under his name, that a set 
of the five volumes of Book-Prices Current were 
sold for £9 ; while some of the earlier volumes, 
in their original parts, fetched comparatively 
higher prices. 

Correction .—In Dr. MacCarthy’s letter on 
“ The Bodleian Dinnshenchas,” in the Academy 
of March 18, col. 1, 1. 16, for donna, read 
cluana ; col. 2, 1. 15, for maic, road moir. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The first number of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
conducted by Lord Frederio Hamilton and 
Sir Douglas Straight, will appear early in May. 
It is to bo published by Messrs. Routledge 
& Sons, in London, Manchester, and New 
York, and the price will be one shilling. The 
articles, as a rule, will be signed; and con¬ 
siderable space will be devoted to short stories, 
and—later—to serial fiction. It is intended 
that the illustrations shall be one of its prin¬ 
cipal features. Mr. T. Dove Keighley is the 
art editor. 

Lord Ashbourne contributes to the coming 
number of the National Review an article on 
“The Home Rule Bill and the Army.” The same 
number will also contain a paper on “England 
in relation to Munamedan States,” by Mr. 
Raffiuddin Ahmad, a Musulman resident at 
the English Court; a complete story by Mr. 
Frank Stockton; and articles by Mr. Mallock, 
Mr. Kebbel, Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, Mr. 
C. A. Whitmore, Mr. H. M. Bompas, and 
Signora Lindi Villari. 

A NEW serial story, by Maarten Maartens, 
entitled “The Greater Glory,” will be com¬ 
menced in the April number of Temple Bar. 

The Reliquary for April will contain a con¬ 
tinuation of Mr. Clement C. Hodges’s papers on 
“The Pre-conquest Churches of Northumbria”; 
also “The Marking of Goods put to Sale,” by 
T. M. Fallow; ‘ ‘ Roxby, and the Brass of 
Thomas Boynton, Esq.,” illustrated; “A Four¬ 
teenth Century Record of the Weather,” by 
Mr. E. Peacock; “Testament* Antiqua,”; 
“Thomas a Becket’s Grace Cup,” illustrated ; 
“ Derbyshire Recusants, 1577 ” ; &e. 


In the April number of the Nt u-bery Home 
Magazine, Dr. Hayman writes on the Suspensory 
Bill; Prebendary Burbridge on the “ Revised 
American Book of Common Prayer; Eastern 
Sepulchres and their origin is dealt with by Mr. 
Feasey; the Rev. Dr. Cox continues his papers 
on Forms of Prayer in the Church of England ; 
and the short story is from the pen of Mr. 
Bevil Molesworth, a son of the well-known 
authoress; the Layman’s Reminiscences deal 
mainly with Brighton and tho surrounding 
locality. 

Two sonnets on the Beckct of Mr. Henry 
Irving and the Rosamond of Miss Ellen 
Terry, by Mr. Bernard Weller, will appear in 
the forthcoming issue of the Stage. 

An engraving of Rubens’s celebrated paiuting 
in Antwerp Cathedral, “ The Descent from the 
Cross,” will form a special supplement to the 
Christian Pictorial of March 30. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley has been nominated by 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford to doliver the 
second Romanes Lecture. The date fixed is 
Thursday, May 18. 

Oxford, following Cambridge, was to confer 
the honorary degree of D.C.L.—the only 
honorary degree which Oxford confers—upon 
Prof. Rudolf von Virchow, on Thursday of this 
week. 

The following is the speech delivered hy the 
Public Orator, Dr. J. E. Sandys, in presenting 
Prof. Virchow for tho honorary degree of Sc.D. 
at Cambridge on March 21: 

“ Universitatis Berolineneis Rector Magnificus, rir 
nou modo de medicine et salute publics, ted etiam 
dc anthropologia, de ethnologia, de archaeologia 
praeclare meritus, rir et sexagesimo et septua- 
gesimo exacto aetatis anno lionoribus amplis imis 
cumulatus, satis magnum hodie praebet dieendi 
argumentum. Ipse laude nostra maior, landc; 
tamcn suas (qua est modestia) invitus audiet; atqui 
laudes illas nou verba nostra qualiacumque, std 
ipsius opera insignia, ipsius discipuli ilhutre', 
ipsius denique orationcs dieertissimae, etiam ipso 
invito, tntis clare loquuntur. 

“ Legistis fortassc orationem illam in qua, 
Rectoris munus nuper auspicatus, studiorun: 
Academicorum orbe univereo lustrato, partium 
liberalium dux et signifer olim insignis dixit veram 
Academiae libertatem esfe libertatem docendi, 
libertatem discendi; ostenditque, qua potissimum 
mentis disciplina iuventus Academics ditcendi 
amore verc liberali imbui posse videretur. Legistis 
certe, fortassc etiam audivistis, orationem alteram 
in qua nuperrime inter scientias biologicas locum 
pathologiae proprium rindicarit, et, studicrum 
suorum origines repetens, non modo Habviii nostri 
merits immortalia denuo commemoravit, ted etiam 
Glissoxii nostri gloriam prope intermortuam ab 
integro renovavit. Harvbii quidem in doclriua, 
omne drum ex oco nasci, lacunam magnam relictam 
esse constat; laetamur lacunam tantain ab eo 
magna ex parte esse expletam qui primus omnium 
re vera probavit omnem eellulam e relhtla generaii. 

“ Ergo return natprae investigator tantua, tot 
illustrium praesertim medicorum iu Academia, 
titulo nostro honorifico iure optimo dccoratur. 
Etenim ubicumque florent medicinae stndia cum 
return naturae observatione exquisita feliciter 
coniuncta, talium virorum nomina in bonore 
maximo non immerito habentur. Talium certe 
virorum per labores verba ilia vetera vera facta 
sunt, quae Salutis in templo supra portam inferipia 
ee§e debent : — »<«« rerum naturae cognitions Irtiuca it 
(Ubilis est meilicina.” 

The University of Oxford has, by a decree 
of Convocation, conveyed its formal thanks to 
Mrs. Beatrice Batty, for her gift of £500 
towards the purchase of books relating to tho 
religions of the East. 

The delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have re-appointed Mr. W. R. 
Morfill to the readership in Russian and othar 
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Slavonic languages, which was origin ally 
founded for him in 1889. These readerships, 
we may remark, are the nearest approach we 
have in this country to the special chairs at the 
College de France. 

The address which Prof. Jebb recently 
delivered at the Guildhall, to university ex¬ 
tension students, upon “ The Influence of the 
Greek Mind on Modem Life,” is published^ 
fnll in the University Extension Journal for 
March 15. We may add that Prof. Jebb has 
also undertaken to give the inaugural lecture 
at the Cambridge summer meeting this 
year. 

In connexion with the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Prof. 
Patrick Geddes, of Dundee, will to-day 
(Saturday) commence a course of seven lectures 
upon “The Practical Study of Natural History 
in London.” The lectures proper will be 
delivered at Gresham College; but, in 
addition, there will be “itinerant” lectures at 
the Natural History Museum, at Kew Gardens, 
and at the Zoological Gardens. 

The Pelican Record, the organ of Corpus 
Christi College (Oxford : Blackwell), has now 
reached its sixth number. Academic humour 
and a good understanding between the several 
grades of collegiate life seem to ns very well 
sustained, though perhaps there is a little falling 
off in the literary element proper. Among the 
contents we may specially mention the reminis¬ 
cences of H. F., “ Forty-five Years,” when the 
undergraduates numbered only ubout fifteen, 
and naturally could not manage to put a boat 
on the river; and a rendering into Greek 
elegiacs by 2. of “ Crossing the Bar,” of which 
wo venture to quote tho first and the last stanzas: 

Avrc rat ijiXtor, Actual Si tpaeaepipoe cun if,' 
ovpavbOev 81 aatphe S-rtra u Hr o£ KaXetreo 
tide napbe A tplvos pot Stcpuyov kvllcx irahtuboi, 
tire Kopt&tprjv 'tluturdiS, teXtutr. 

* • * * « 
fjy 8* iuf t r)A’ awdyevOf piyuvdabluty byOpvwwy 
rippaff Strep yalas Kvp’ dttrjAoy hyp- 
iXrlf Spue Na bop\oy le Suptxui Oeioy ittaia i, 
tire leaptic Ai pivos i rrupat 4w' ' Clctavlv, 

While the “ Bill for the Better Government 
of Ireland ” proposes to disfranchise Trinity 
College, it is worth recording that the rules 
framed by the Governor-General under the 
Indian Councils Act will practically have the 
effect of giving representation to the University 
of Calcutta. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ENGLISH 8T0RNELLI. 

I. 

Be Quick, be quick ! The thmsh’s voice rings clear, 
Be quick, O Spring, be quick to come and cheer 
My weary heut, that for so long has lain 
Fallow beneath the winter snows and rain; 
l e quick, bo qi.ick that joys may yield increase, 
l nd all my day be filled with thy sweet peace: 

I e quick, 0 Spring, tr hasten on thy way, 
i nd with thy snmhine glaldtn all my day. 

n. 

Blow, winds of Spring ! while fast across the sky 
The w'.iite clouds rail like ships on summer sea; 
The lar t pour-) cut bis tuneful joy on high, 

And da'sics dapple all the sunny loa: 

Winds, birds, aud flowers, for thee, O Spring, are 
glal; 

Only m heart, poor aching heart, is sad. 

Blow, winds of Spring, the clouds from my sad 
heart, 

That joy may blossom, have therein a part. 

Arthur Wright. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The 1’heologisch Tijdsrhrift for January and 
March contains articles by van Manen on the 
“Apology of Aristides”; by van Heyst on 
Luther’s supposed inconsistencies on the doctrine 
of repentance; by van Manen on the hypothesis 
of the Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
respecting the Shepherd of Hermas (a hypothesis 
which tho reviewer rejects); and by Meyboom 
on an able critical work on the Fourth Gospel 
by a schoolmaster at Batavia. Folenaar gives 
two ingenious corrections of the Massoretic 
text of Psalm xlix. 12, 15. Among the critical 
notices, English readers will scan with interest 
those of Cheyne’s “Origin of the Psalter,” by 
H. O., and of Max Muller’s “Anthropological 
Religion,” by A. B. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Gkkabd, Oct. Nos Adieus A la viellle Barbonne. Paris: 
Hachette. 16 fr. 

Habbrt, Tbeophile. La Poterie antique pulsate. Paris: 
Re in wald. 45 fr. 

LANcKoaoNSKi. le Comte Ch. Les Villes de la Pamphylie et 
de la Piaidie. T. 2. La Pieidie. Paris: Firmia-Didot. 
100 fr. 

La so, P. de. L'Emnereur (Napolij.n III). Paris: Victor- 
Havard. sfr. 60 c. 

Bavaissox, Felix. La Venus de Milo. Paris: Ktincksieck. 
6 fr. 

Scnm.T/.K. 8. Der j unite Goethe. 2. Hft. Goethe in L-ip- 
zL (1765—1768). Halle: Knemmerer. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Was id'EO, A. Sandro Botticellia Geburt der Venue n. 

Frlihling. Hamburg : Vest. 4 M. 

Wvsooki L. G. Andreas Grjphius et la Tragi 1 lie aliemande 
au XVIIo Sii'cle. Paris: Bouillon. 15 fr. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

BARiut:ax-Fi.Avv, C. La Baronne de Calmont en Languedoc. 
8 fr. Etude sur lea sepultures bar barer du Midi et de 
I’Oaeat de la Franoe. SO fr. Toulouse: Privat. 

Cottix. Paul. L’Angleterre devant see allidj 1793—1814. 

Paris: Iteuue Retrospective. 2 fr. 60 o. 

Ds Maiildi: la Cr.AVihas. Histoirede Louis XII. 2 e Partie. 

La Diplomatie. T. 1. Paris : Leroux. 8 fr. 

Di-payard, Ch. Le Connfdable de Lesdiguii'res. Paris: 
Hachette. 10 fr 

Monchamp, G. Notification de la condamnation de GaliYa 
datej de Lidg-*, 90 septembre 163 L Kuln: Boiseerde. 

1 AL 

Pkbcv, Lucien. Le P.drident Hdoault et Madame du 
Delfand. Paris: Calmann Levy. 7 fr. 50c. 
Puclicatioxrx aus deu k. preussischen Staataarchiven. 52. 

u. 53. Bd. Leipzig: Huzel. 88 If. 

Briteb, Ch. Has iilte-te Kieltr Rentebuch (1300—1437). 
Kiel: Eckardt. 9 M. 

Roy, Emile. Lit vie et lex outvies de Charles Sorel, Sieur de 
Servlgny (1602—1671). Paris: Hachette. Sfr. 

Zua Piychologie fi. groa«n Krieges. I. Arcote. Studieaur 
d<n Lehrjahrene. grossenGenerals. Wien: BraumiiUer. 

1 M 60 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Auerbach, B. Lb Plateau Lorrain : essat de gdographie 
rdgionale. Paris: Barger-Leerault. 5 fr. 

Co rixihass de Nordsck, A. Ess&is sur les phdnomdnes 
ccsmogoniques. Paris: Berger-Lerrault. 6 fr. 

Frickes, K. Die Entstehnng u. Verbreitung d. antsrk- 
tischen Treibeisee. Leipzig: Rossberg. 5 M. 

Koj.l, O. Die Theorie der Beobacbtungsfehler u. die 
Methods der kleinsten Quadrate m. ihrer Anveuduog 
auf die Geodaxic u. die WasaermessuDgen. Berlin: 

» -r. 10 M. 

. Ch. F. Abriss der Geschicbte der gricdhischen 
Philosophic. Leipzig: Schulze. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

8a It a min. P. u. F. Ergtbnlrse wirsenechaftlicher Fjrschungen 
auf Ceylon iu den J. 1881—1860. 8. Bd. Die Wed das 
v. Ceylon u. die tie umgeb. Volkersch&ftee. 3. Lfg. 
Wieataden : Kreul-1. }4 M. 

Simox, Th. Daratellung der Scinslebte Lotze’s in ihrem 
Verhiiltnis zu dcr Herbarts. Leipzig: Fock. 2M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Basskt. Rend. Etude sur la Zenatia du Mzab de Ouargla it 
de l’Oued-Bir.’ Paris : Leroux. 10 fr. 

Eckart, R. Niedereachsische Spracbdenkmaler in iiber- 
sichtlicher Deratellung m. genaueu Qurllenangaben. 
G«terwie.k : Zictfeldt. 3 M. 

Haub£au, B. Notice.! et extraits de qutlquea manueciits 
latioa de la Bibliolhdque N stionaie. T. VI. et dernier. 
Paris : Klincksitck. 8 fr. 

Kahl, W. Mundart u. Schiiftspraohe im Elaaif. Z them : 
Fuchs. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Ohnezalsch-Richter, M. Eypros. Die Bibel u. Homer. 
B.itrKge zur Cultur-, Kunst- u. Rehgiunegeschichte d. 
Orients im Alterthume. Berlin : Asher. 180 M. 

Omoxt, H. Ddmosthdae. Codex 2. Faa-simild da msnu- 
scrit grec 2931 dc Is BiblioUtOque Nation lie. Paris: 
Leroux. 600 fr. 

Philastre, P. L. F. Le Yi: King traduit pour la premidre 
foia da Chinois en Francais. 2« Partie. Paris: Leroux. 
20 fr. 

Wilraxxs, W., Deutsche Grammstik. 1. Abtblg. Laut- 
lebre. 2. Lfg. Strasshurg: Txubuer. Ilf. 69 Pf. , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AMERICAN DIALECT. 

Marieafoid. 

The following well-meant critique, mainly as 
it now stands, was offered to the editors of two 
American periodicals, but was declined. 

Quite possibly it would have fared differently 
with it, if the faults italicized in my quotations 
had been accompanied by corrections of them. 
In the absence of these, nine in ten of the 
persons for whose behoof I wrote would, no 
doubt, fail, in many cases, to see that I was 
pointing to what deseives censure. 

Again, the grooves in which Americans 
willingly allow one another to run are, as a 
general rule, somewhat limited in number; and 
an essayist must noticeably outrank Outis 
Neminissimus, to count on any encouragement 
from them in sporting a groove that is pretty 
much all his own. According to Sydney 
Smith, “ it is always considered as a piece of 
impertinence, in England, if a man of less than 
two or three thousand a year has any opinions 
at all upon important subjects.” Mutandis 
mutatis, a similar canon of judgment still 
largely obtains elsewhere. F. H. 

Does it Matter What Kind or Language We 
Teach Our Children? 

This question, it may be confidently assumed, is 
one to which all, birring the grossly illiterate, 
would reply in the affirmative. Most of them, too, 
if asked to specify the kind of language they pre¬ 
ferred that their ehildrtn should ba taught, would 
name genuine English. Yet they would do so 
unadvisedly. For genuine English is no longer, 
practically, our portion; and our teaching it for 
everyday purposes would be au anachronism. 
Instances era most abundant iu which we have, 
instead of i’s words and phrases, substitutes for 
them. Of the difference in quality betwotn such 
of these substitute; as are tolerable and such as 
should be pronounced intolerable, not many of us, 
however, Lave other than a hazy conception By 
way of illustration, iu the issue of the Educational 
Review for May of last year, the epithet “ admir¬ 
able,” and without discrimination of particulars, 
is applied to Mr. Edward Eggleston’s First Book in 
American History. Aud “ admirable,” in the sense 
of the term now obsolete, that performance, for 
its corruptness of ditlecr., assuredly is. It is to 
this feature tf it that, iu the interest of found 
and rational culture, I would invite the attention 
of our educationists. 

Disporting himself, through the medium of 
flimsy novels, as an accessary to nturospaslic 
fanaticism, Mr. Eggleston has given copious and 
decisive proof of a capability of solecizing little 
short of incalculable. From a person who, in our 
day, can write, for example, “ if Boxy hadn't hare 
been cross, he might have got along,” what, in the 
article of barbarism, may not be anticipated? It 
was to my disquiet, therefore, that, aware of 
Mr. Eggleston’s regrettable popularity, I was 
informed of his having ambitiously ventured to 
subserve, as an author, the cause of juvenile 
instruction; there being little likelihood that, as 
regards observing propriety of expression, any one 
will acquit himself better, when addressing tho 
young, than when addressing adults. With the 
subject-matter of the First Book in Anwrican History 
I sun not here concerned; but our teachers should, 
I think, have it clearly impressed on them how 
profusely the work is besprinkled with locutions 
which go for to realize finished debasement. My 
grounds for so thinking will be discovered, on 
considering the quotations from it which follow. 
Of these quotations the first group exemplifies its 
misuees of particles and the like : 

“ Like Columbus, he studied much about geo¬ 
graphy, as it was then understood,” P. 18. 
“ We cannot tell the story of the war here ; you 
will study about it in larger histories.” P. 183. 

“Then he sailed out, and followed along the 
shores, till he came to,” etc. P.45. 

“ Henry . . . thought ho could find a way 

to get around Africa to the rich countries of Asia.” 
P. 3. 

“ So he turned around, and marched swiftly back 
to Jamestown,”.. JP. 83, 
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“ He used to carry letters around in the crown of 
his hat, and distribute the mail in that way.” 
P. 177. 

“Washington was at the Noith, watching New 
York.” P. 122. “In one council at the South 
the Indians refused to join him.” P. 147. 

“ Wire stretched back and forth across the room.” 
P. 163. 

“ Soaked by rain, he stopped at an inn.” P. 90 
“ They shaved his head, except for a single lock.” 
P. 139. 

“Franklin came back to Philadelphia, as clerk 
for a merchant.” P.94. 

“Benjamin Franklin . . . was bora in 

Boston.” P.86. 

“ Business-men were slow to try new things in 
that time.” P.167. 

" The professor . . . had not eaten a mouth¬ 
ful in twenty-four hours.” P. 166. 

“Jefferson was sent to take Franklin’s place as 
American Minister in France.” P. 130. 

“ Sometimes he studied fifteen hours in a day.” 
P. 127. 

“ Smith spent his summer on the French fleet.” 
P. 34. 

“ At length the most of the savages submitted.” 
P. 157. 

“ They determined to set up as a country to them¬ 
selves.” P. 119. 

“ King Henry the Seventh fitted up Cabot with 
another and much larger expedition.” P. 21. 

“To moke money out of the whale-fishery,” 
“ his men suffered with hunger and sickness,” and 
“people paid a dollar apiece to see the wonder,” on 
pp. 44, 48, 144, are only low-class. 

To the foregoing citations a much larger number, 
of the same stamp, might, if it were necessary, be 
added. Several of the aberrancies indicated in 
them are, it is true, of almost universal currency 
in the United States; but yet, as having no good 
warrant in reason, and as being shunned by our 
most approved stylists, they ought, doubtless, to 
be discouraged. 

Balient among them arc the three mistaken uses 
of around, for which sixteen quota*ions, besides the 
three that have been transcribed, are producible 
from the little manual under examination. One, 
at least, of those usee, as in “a way to get around 
Africa,” it may be noted in passing, seems to bnve 
found its way rather freely into a rank of litera¬ 
ture which should have withstood its intrusion. 

Miscellaneous modes of speech which, on one 
score or another, Mr. Eggleston would have done 
well to avoid, are, with a host of others, such as 
these: 

“He said that the Indians would not amount to 
anything, when they came to fight his well-dtilled 
English troops.” P. 112. 

“ His wife helped him to attend the shop.” P. 96. 
“ Those who were building the telegraph.” 
P. 168. 

“ The fire was built out of doors.” P. 172. 

“ Washington had all his camp-fires built up.” 
P. 120. 

“Some of the Southern Sta'es claimed that they 
had a right to withdraw from the Union.” P. 182. 

“ They believed that Africa reached dear to the 
south pole.” P. 3. 

“ The judge concluded to furnish the two thousand 
dollars.” P. 164. 

“Tecumseh cooled off, and had another talk with 
the governor the next day.” P. 149. 

“ He did not hare much appetie.” P.27. “He 
did not have them ” P. 173. 

“ Yon look wild and mutter. That don't matter.” 
P. 76. 

“That river empties into the Mis.-issippi.” 
P. 174. 

“ To get out of the wag of their troubles.” P. 49. 
“ But, after a while, F/anct rent men and ships 
to help the United States finish the war.” P. 122. 
“ He went out to work as a hired man.” P. 175. 
“ After he ceased to keep store, he was post¬ 
master.” P. 177. 

“ He was only a targe boy, when,” c‘c P. 104. 
“ Hudson persuaded his men to turn about, and 
sail with him to America, to look up the way to 
India that Smith had written about.” P. 45. 

“ Benjamin ran the little paper while his brother 
was in prison.” P. 89. “ He made his engine 
run a number of oars.” P. 142. 

“ But Benjamin Harrison just took him up in 
his arms, and sat him down in the chair.” P. 146. 


“ A wig, or suit of fal-e hair.” P. 95. 

“ Little George Washington went to a school 
taught by a man named Hobby.” P. 102. 

“Even if he had wanted to, he could not have 
wasted his time .... by reading exciting stories.” 
P. 173. 

“Captain John Smith .... traded a lot of 
trinkets with the Indians for corn.” P. 26. Also 
P. 16. 

“ He .... made his entry in a triumphant pro¬ 
cession. P. 14. 

“ If you pick a piece of twine string to pieces." 
P. 101. 

“ They laughed at Franklin, because he did not 
wwbeer.” P.94. 

“ So Franklin's fa'her took him walking with him 
sometimes.” P. 87. 

“ If you can send that, so that Professor Morse 
can read it at the other end of the wire, I will be 
convinced.” P. 167. 

The plentiful specimens of bad grammar and 
slovenly construction afforded by Mr. Eggleston 
are, for want of space, passed by unnoticed. Nor 
can bis notions of orthoepy be allowed more than 
a glance. Nowhere tut in remote backwoods can 
he have brought himself to adopt Musco'vy and 
Tecumsy. Moreover, where there are two pro¬ 
nunciations of a word, varying in repute, he 
invariably gives the preference, ocblocratieally, to 
the inferior; as is seen in Allegha'ny, cas'sava, and 
patent. 

Most of the vulgarisms and sectionalisms, with 
other deviations from the best American Engli.-h, 
exhibited in the phrases instanced above, are Buch 
that no comment on them can be necessary for any 
one whose acquaintance with our dialect deserves 
to be accounted critical. Some, however, there are 
among them, once unobjectionable, but now fallen 
from their old estate,—as is without for unless ,— 
which, nearly as much for the groat majority of our 
scholars as for others, seem to require annotation. 
One or two of them shall be mentioned. 

Only in America, I believe, is the verb empty, 
except as meaning “ become empty," any longer 
intransitive: the humblest rustic in my parish 
would say, “ the Ore empties itself into the Aide.” 
Again, help finish, instead ef help to finish, be it as 
it may elsewhere, is, in this country, now exclu¬ 
sively confined to the discourse of plebeians. And 
not a shade more reputable, here in Great Britain, 
and barely more endurable than does not be, etc., 
are does not have, did not have, etc., though their 
pretensions to respectability are observably different 
in the United Slates. 

Pas-iog to the common euphemism a hired man, 
I would also ask, under my breath, whether it is 
not as ludicrous, to the full, as a suit of hair. But, 
from reluctance to subject myself to the imputa¬ 
tion of tepid or waning patriotism, having made 
bold to this extent, I think it prudent to forbear 
indulging iu farther strictures. 

It has been posited above that Americans who 
can discriminate, otherwise than darkly, between 
what is expediently eligible in their native speech 
and what is not so, are seldom to be met with. 
But this po.-i ion, I am well aware, will be 
challenged by many. “ Our English,” they will 
maintain, “has, to be sure, a few trifling peculi¬ 
arities, which everybody knows to be such ” ; and 
one may expect to be told, also, th at, “ nevertheles s, 
it is as g rod. taken in its entirety, ss the English 
of England.” To this I demur. With those who, 
either from deusenees of ignorance or from aesthetic 
insensibility, deliver themselves in this uncritical 
fashion, it woukl be squandering words to argue : 
they must be left to perish iu their pravity. More 
or less as much as the language of Scotland, 
American English, as a whole, has already come 
to be a dialect; and day by day it entitles itself 
more and more to that designation. How difficult 
it is for an American to keep free from dialectism 
is eisily enough illustrated. In the Harvard 
Graduates' Magazine, which' has just been set on 
foot, the very flr.-t page begins with the following 
sentence : ‘ * The division of labour, essential to 
industrial thrift and prosperity, has always been 
regarded os tending to minimize the manhood of 
the operator.” The writer of this is the Kev. Dr. 
A. P. l’eabody, who graduated as long ago as 1828. 
Dr. Peabody uses thrift— and, by the way, since he 
couples with it prosperity, uses the latter tautologi¬ 
cally—for “thriving condition” ; a sense of the 
term which, though prevalent throughout the 


United Statrs, has, it appears, been extinct in 
England since the seventeenth century. Yet this 
accomplished divine is a more competent Anglicist 
than one American in many myriads. 

If egotism for a moment is pardonable, no false 
shame deters me from avowing that, though I 
have lived away from America upwards of forty- 
six years, I feel, to this hour, in writing English, 
that I am writing a foreign language, and that, if 
not incessantly on my guard, I am in peril of 
sfTitabling. Nor will it be amiss for any American, 
when experimenting like myself, to feel as I do, and 
never to relax his vigilance, if he would not every no * 
and then reveal himself, needlessly and to hie pre¬ 
judice, as an exotic. Not for five minutes can he 
listen to the conversation of his fellow-country¬ 
men, or for that length of time read one of their 
newspapers, or one of such books as they usually 
write, without exposure to the influence of rome 
expression which is not standard English. Try as 
he will to resist this influence, successful resistance 
to it is well-nigh impossible. On the other hand, 
if he is indifferent about resisting it, his fancied 
English will, a thousand to one, be chequered wi'h 
Bolecbms, crudenesses, and piebald jargon, of the 
sort which the psges of Mrs. Stowe, Mr. E. P. Hoe, 
and Mr. Howells have rendered familiar. In short, 
the language of an American is, all but inevitably, 
more or less dialectal. That, for the most part, 
there is not even colourable justification or its 
being so is, from a cosmopolitan point of view, to 
be regretted. 

To return to Mr. Eggleston, it would be idle to 
contend that his Americanisms have not, in large 
share, the countenance of all our later writers of 
any conrpicu rus note, a more handful of them, the 
very choicest, omitted from account. And even 
these Americanize in some measure. Indeed, if 
they did otherwise, in addition to perplexing most 
of their readers, they would occasionally be charge- 
able, not un f airly, with affectation. 

In so saying, I of coureoimply that our linguistic 
innovations, some of which have established them- 
reives ineradicably, and are, in fact, indispensable, 
are by no means to be condemned withont 
exception. At present, however, without under¬ 
taking the defence of such of them at arc defensible, 
I limit myself to deprecating those which are iu- 
defensible, either as being entirely gratuitous or 
on other grounds equally valid. Of innovations of 
this description, which so commonly du-figure 
American English, the number, I repeat, is very 
great. Manifestly, then, their diffusion and their 
constant increase call for grave con- iteration. 
That a duty devolves on us, in connexion with 
them, is what I would suggest by this slight paper. 

Earthquakes, dynamiters, influenza, and kings 
to the contrary notwithstanding, no good reason 
is obvious why our little Tellus, though ever w 
crank, should not forge along till tbe 3 ear 2000 . 
And momentous changes must, by that time, be 
wrought on our continent. For one thing, onr 
English-speaking population will then have come 
to exceed, probably by at least sixfold, that 0 ( 
Great Britain. In a future not far distant, we 
shall also cease to be appreciably dependent on tin 
Old World for anything either useful or onu- 
mental. Ag'ain, as respects res iurc< fulness, 
energy, and persistence, our possession of then) 
endowments no one will be so hardy as to gaiusay. 
And why should not the zeal which we of th t 
present day evince, as for other things, for eltua- 
1 ion in all its departments, intellectual, phjsiat, 
industrial, and artistic, be evinced by our dtsc aid¬ 
ants ? Already that zeal has borne worthy fro* 1 ; 
and it will bear fruit still more worthy. Already, 
too, we owe to it a specific character, extending, 
in its manifold distinctiveness, to our speech. 
Circumstances generated by unprecedented comb - 
natious have entailed on us a recognizable dialect, 
and one which is rapidly developing. Whether it 
is fated to remain a dialect it a hnziTdon* 
speculation. Yet, unless wo chance (o breed a 
matter of half a dozen Shakeapeatet aud Mil- 
tons, it will hardly, without great purification, 
reach the dignity of a substantive Lugiing • 
But, be its eventual status what it may, that 
which should especially weigh with us i* its ui- 
questionable destiny to serve as the mother-tonga" 
of hundreds of millions. Towards the shaping ot 
it, so that our successors shall do us credit, we 
can contribute consciously. Most sarely it brhov, > 
us, therefore, to take measures, and take them 
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promptly, to the ond that, so tar as may prove 
feasible, its evolution be controlled by proficients 
in knowledge and taste, and not by sciolists and 
vulgarians. 

November, 1892. 


ISAtAn LIU, 9b AMD PSALM LXXXII, 7. 

Oxford: March 18, 1893. 

Mr. G. Margoliouth is making bis mark as 
a learned and acute Hebrew student; and it is 
with regret that I write to point out some over¬ 
sights in a letter with the above heading which 
appeared in the Academy for January 7, but 
which, owing to my absence in Egypt, has only 
just come into my hands. The emendation, 
3J"> > WV, “evil-doers,” for T'K?!?, “rich (ones),” 
is not new, but was suggested long ago by 
Bdttcher. Since that scholar’s time it has 
been adopted by Yaleton in Holland, and by 
Giesebrecnt and Dillman in Germany. To me, 
I confess, it has always appeared a weak con¬ 
jecture. The alternation of plural and collective 
singular is a choice idiom; and is, at 

any rate, neither indefinite nor colourless, like 
the proposed phrase. Ewald’s pi!Z?Y has much 
in its favour; but it is a question whether 
Duhm’s is not preferable. It is an 

Aramaism, no doubt; but this is just what we 
should expect in so late a writing, and Luzzatto 
and Lagarde both thought that the list of 
Aramaisms in Isa, xl-lxvi was susceptible of 
augmentation. It is noteworthy that in Prov. 
xiv, 2, where Buxtorf and Lagarde rightly 
read p'HJY, “ fraudulent,” Bomberg’s Rabbini¬ 
cal Bible gives ~VWV ; also that the sense 
“fraudulent” suits the parallel line, liii, 9b, 
better than either “oppressors” or “evil¬ 
doers.” 

Mr. Margoliouth’s emendation of in 

Ps. lxxxii, 7 seems to me equally difficult. 
“ Gods ” ( elohim ) and “ sons of the most high ” 
(bene 'ehjun) are of course synonymous; why 
then introduce into verse 7 an antithetic 
parallelism like “men” and “demons”? 
Surely both DIN and D'lttf (or whatever was 
the original word) must describe men or some 
class of men. That D*TN means, sometimes, 
“men in general,” as opposed to particular 
ones, is pointed out in all the lexicons (see, 
e.g., the Oxford Lexicon, s.v.). Why may not 
be retained with the sense of “ princes ” ? 
Ordinary men “ fall,” mere human “ princes ” 
fall, why, therefore, says the psalmist, may not 
even superhuman “princes” of the nations 
(<•/. Dan. x, 13, 20) be condemned to a like fate 
by the Most High Himself ? 

T. K. Cheyne. 


Trinity College, Dublin : March 18,1893. 

Is not_D'D”in, “ the poor,” a more probable 
emendation than Mr. Margoliouth’s ? It was 
suggested by an ingenious but forgotten oritic, 
Bishop Hare. Transposition of letters is a 
frequent error. The word is in ver. 3. 

T. K. Abbott. 


CAIN AMD ABEL IN BABYLONIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

March 20, 1693. 

In the review of Mr. Kyle’s First Eleven 
Chapters of Oenesis (Academy, March 11) the 
writer says, “It is admitted that no Semitic 
tradition has been discovered at all resembling 
the story of the first murder as it stands.” 

There appears, however, to be a Babylonian 
myth not unconnected with that story. In his 
Hibbert Lectures (p. 236), Mr. Sayce writes : 
“Those who would see in the Gain and Abel of 
Scripture the representatives of elemental deities, 
and who follow Dr. Oppert in explaining the name 
of Abel by the Babylonian Ablu, * the Son,’ 
slightly transformed by a popular etymology, may 
be inclined to make them the Adar and Tammuz 
of Gbaldaean faith .”—(Vide also pp. 153, 186.) 

M.A. Came. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 26, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: “ The Problem of 
the Unemployed,” by Mr. J. Murray Macdonald. 

8.45 p.m. South Plaoe Institute : “ Bichard Wagner,” 
with mutioal illustrations, by Mr. H. G. Plimmer. 

4 p,m. Sunday Lecture: “ Mesmerism and Hyp¬ 
notism,” by Mrs. Besant. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Thoreau,” b j Mr. Walter 
Jerrold. 

Monday, March 27, 4 p.m. Colonial Institute: Special 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Annual General Meeting; Presi¬ 
dent’s Address; Election of Officers and Council. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “ Do Glaciers Excavate ? ” 
by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

Tuesday, March 28, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Pier 
Foundations of the Tower Bridge,” by Mr. G. E. W. 
CruttwelL 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ New Species of Lepidoptera 
Heterooera, chiefly from Central ana South America,” by 
Mr. Herbert Druce; “The Brain of the African Ele- 

8 hant,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “The Correct Scientific 
Tam* of a Himalayan Cuckoo,” by Dr. W. T. Bl&nford. 


SCIENCE. 

INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

We have received the first number of the 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India 
(Calcutta: The Baptist Mission Press), edited 
by Sarat Chandra Das, whose work in Tibetan 
lexicography has more than once been notioed 
in the Academy. The society seems to have 
been founded by natives, with some support 
from Ceylon, and there are no European names 
on the council. Its object is “to make inde¬ 
pendent research in the domain of history, 
philosophy, literature, and, in short, everything 
that relates to the sociological and religious 
institutions of India in the Buddhist period.” 
The first work to be undertaken is the trans¬ 
lation into Sanskrit of a Magadhi poem entitled 
Samanta Kuta Yamana, by Aoharya Yideha, 
an elder of the Buddhist ohurch, who lived 
about 650 years ago. This poem relates many 
extraordinary incidents in the history of 
Gautama, and gives a glowing description of 
the island of Lanka. Another work already 
begun is the translation from Magadhi into 
Sanskrit, together with the original in Deva- 
nagari characters, of the Visuddhi Marga of 
Buddha Ghosha, which throws muoh light upon 
the Yoga philosophy. Yet a third work in 
preparation is an English translation of the 
Katna-mala, in classical Sanskrit, which illus¬ 
trates the folk-lore of ancient India, in the 
form of a discourse between Asoka and his 
spiritual teacher Upagupta. It is of special 
interest as showing the intimate relationship 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism. At the 
inaugural meeting of the society, in August 
last, the president, NarendraNath Sen, delivered 
an address, calling attention to the unsectarian 
character of the society, and suggesting a 
change in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, by 
which Buddhist students from Ceylon and 
Japan might be admitted. Bubbings of 
Buddhist inscriptions from the ruins of 
Nalanda, in Behar, were exhibited; and Sarat 
Chandra Das delivered a lecture on “The 
Transmigration of the Soul and the Origin of 
the Lama Hierarchy.” The Journal contains 
a paper on “ Indian Pandits in Tibet,” also by 
Sarat Chandra Das; the Tibetan text (with an 
English translation by the same) of the Bodhi 
Patha Pradipa, or “ Light on the Path to 
Supreme Enlightenment”; the Sanskrit text 
of the Muktalata, with an English translation 
in rhyming verse, by Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
the author of an excellent history of India in 
three volumes; and an English translation 
from Tibetan of a brief sketch of the Bon or 
pre-Buddhi8tic religion of Thibet, which is 
illustrated with several plates. It is curious to 
learn that the founder of the Bon religion is 
nicknamed by Buddhists “ the man-donkey.” 

The latest issue of the 'Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1892 (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
contains a paper on “ The Buddhist Pictorial 


Wheel of Life,” by Mr. L. A. Waddell, to whom 
we have been previously indebted for other 
interesting contributions on Bnddhist archae¬ 
ology and modern Tibetan usages. The wheel 
of life, or cycle of existence (in Tibetan, 
Sid-pa-i Khor-lo; in Sanskrit, Bhavachakra), 
is one of the most familiar frescoes that adorn 
the interior of Lamaic temples, though ap¬ 
parently it has never been adequately described 
by European scholars. It depicts, in symbolical 
and realistic form, the fundamental doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which is not known to appear 
on the Buddhist sculptures of India. But Mr. 
Waddell here daims to have identified it on one 
of the cave-paintings of Ajanta, hitherto 
thought to represent a zodiac. Of this, which 
is now sadly mutilated, he gives a photograph; 
as also a photograph of the common Tibetan 
picture, together with an explanatory diagram. 
The pioture is sometimes on so large a scale 
as fifteen feet in diameter, and it forms the 
daily texts of sermons by Lamas to the laity. 
Its object is to present the causes of re-birth in 
so vivid a form that they can be readily per¬ 
ceived and overcome. 

“ It consists of a large disc, with two concentric 
circles, the circular form symbolising the ceaseless 
round of worldly existence. The disc is held in 
the clutches of a monster, who typifies the 
passionate clinging of worldly people to worldly 
matter. In the centre are symbolised the 
three Original Sins, and round the margin is the 
twelve-linked chain of Causes of Re-birth, while 
the remainder of the disc is divided by radii into 
six compartments representing the six regions of 
re-birth. ... In the upper part of the region 
representing hell is the Bardo, or state inter¬ 
mediate between death and the great judgment. 
Outside the disc, in the upper right hand comer, 
is a figure of Buddha pointing to the moon [with a 
hare in it] ; and in the left hand comer a figure of 
Chenresi [Sanskrit Avalokita], the patron god of 
Tibet, incarnated in the Dalai Lama.” 

Mr. Waddell goes on to give, from the tradi¬ 
tional explanation of the Lamas, a full 
explanation of the symbolical meaning of all 
the objects figured, which, as ho says, must 
prove valuable to students of Buddhist 
philosophy. It is certainly curious reading, 
when compared with the newly-discovered 
Apocalypse of Peter and also with the Book of 
Enoch. But we have no space to dwell upon 
the details here. It must suffice to say that he 
seems to have been successful in identifying 
nine out of the twelve Causes of Re-birth with 
portions of the Ajanta picture. In the centre 
of this latter, he would find illustrations of 
some of the more celebrated of the mythical 
former births of Buddha himself, as contained 
in the Jataka tales. The Journal farther gives 
the first part of an article, by Major Raverty, 
upon the changes that have taken place within 
historical times in the courses of the Indus and 
the other rivers of the Punjab. 

The Indian Antiquary for March (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) happens to be almost entirely 
devoted to Burmese matters, which may 
perhaps be explained by the residence of the 
editor, Major R. C. Temple, at Rangoon. Taw 
Sein-Ko, the new lecturer in Burmese at Cam¬ 
bridge, contributes two papers on inscriptions : 
one in a cave in the Po-u-daung hill, near 
Prome, which was written in 1774 a.d. by 
Sinbyuyin, son of Alompra, in Pali gathas, 
Burmese verse, and Burmese prose ; the other 
records a sima, or ecclesiastical council, held at 
Pegu by King Dhammacheti in 1476 A.D., in 
PaU ana a Taming translation. It is remarked 
that this latter, while professing to give a 
summary of the vicissitudes of Buddhism in 
Burma and Ceylon, makes no mention of the 
traditional visit of Buddha Ghosha in the fifth 
century. Mr. L. A. Waddell, in continuation 
of his paper in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society notioed above, identifies from Tibetan 
sources two more of the paintings at Ajanta 
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—one representing Avalokita, “tho Defender 
from the Eight Dreads ” tho other Buddha and 
the Nine Bodhisattvas. Mr. Waddell inci¬ 
dentally remarks that for several years past he 
has been engaged on a work dealing with the 
Tan trie Buddhism of Magadha, as illustrated 
by its remains, and in its relation to the pantheon 
of the Lamas. Major Temple himself discusses 
some Burmese place-names : Bassein, formerly 
Persaim and yet earlier Cosmin, which ought 
apparently to be written Pusin and pronounced 
Paheng; and Shwe-Dagon, which (in opposition 
to Yule) he would derive from dagoba. Finally, 
Mr. Bernard Houghton explains why several 
Indian words have been adopted in Burmese in 
their Sanskrit instead of their Pali forms. 

We may also mention here the Journal of 
the Moha-Bodhi Society, which is published at 
Calcutta, though the headquarters of the 
society are in Ceylon. The patron is the Grand 
Lama of Tibet; and the vice-preBidents are 
Buddhist dignitaries, to whose names are pre¬ 
fixed “ right reverend ” and “ venerable.” The 
object of the society is 

“ to make known to all nations the sublime teach¬ 
ings of the Arya Dharma of the Buddha Sakya 
Muni; and to rescue, restore, and re-establish, as 
the religious centre of this movement the holy 
place Buddha Gaya, where our Lord attained 
supreme wisdom.” 

At this hallowed spot, it is proposed to found a 
monastery for the residence of Bhikkus, 
representing the Buddhist countries of Tibet, 
Ceylon, China, Japan. Siam, Cambodia, Burma, 
Chittagong, Nepal, Corea, and Arakan. It is 
hoped, also, to establish a college, at either 
Buddha Qaya or Calcutta, for training young 
men of unblemished character, of whatsoever 
race or country, for the Buddhist order 
(Sangha), on the lines of the ancient Buddhist 
university at Nalanda; the study of English, as 
well as Sanskrit and Pali, being made com¬ 
pulsory on all students. After the completion 
of their scholastic career, they will be sent 
abroad to propagate the teachings of Buddha. 
Colonel Olcott, the director, is at present in 
Calcutta, trying to make arrangements for the 
transfer to the custody of the society of various 
sacred sites. From the February number of 
the Journal, we lenm that Mr. L. A. Waddell, 
writing from Mirganj, in Saran district, 
Behar, claims to have discovered the site of 
Kapilavastu, the birthplace of Gautama, the 
ruins being in practically the same condition as 
when visited by the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian 
and Hiouen Thsang, and only needing 
excavation. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual general meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held on Monday next, March 
27, at 8 p.m., when the president, Dr. A. Crum 
Brown, will deliver an address, and the officers 
and council for the coming year will be elected. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, on Monday next. Prof. T. G. Bonney 
will read a paper, entitled “ Do Glaciers Ex¬ 
cavate P ”—a subject upon which discussion has 
been opened in Nature by the Duke of Argyll. 

Sir Henry S. Roscoe has been elected a 
foreign correspondent of the Academic des 
Sciences. 

Messrs, Cassell & Co. announce that their 
“ Universal Atlas ” will be ready for publica¬ 
tion, complete, in a few days. The work con¬ 
tains 117 pages of maps, and an index to 
upwards of 125,000 names. 

The Keely Mystery Elucidated, compiled by 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore, will be issued from the 
press this spring by Messrs. Kegan Paid, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Pasteur Adolphe Lods— who has already 
written at length upon the Gospel and Apoca¬ 
lypse of Peter, and also npon the Book of Enooh 
—-has just issued a third treatise on the subject 
(Paris: Leroux), which deserves attention. 
Pending the reproduction by heliogravure of a 
facsimile of the MS., M. Lods has been permitted 
to use the photographs for a fresh collation 
of the text; and he has also availed himself 
of all the articles, &c., that have already 
appeared, which he duly enumerates in his 
preface. The textual changes introduced 
are not, perhaps, of very great importance. 
In the second or third line of the Gospel, 
the MS. reads k ... . Pou\ii81vtuv, which M. 
Lods fills up ical uh flouAyWrr m». In the 
passage about many going about with lamps 
supposing that it was night, the MS. originally 
read voulfayrtt Sri itrnv «ra, and the last 
word has been corrected to M<rayro. This 
has generally been turned into Irseray re = 
“ana they fell down”; but M. Lods con¬ 
jectures sol iyfwtirarTo, translating “ and they 
seated themselves ” to eat the Passover. We 
confess that this seems to us both rash and 
unhappy. In his notes, we observe that M. 
Lods has considerably modified some of his 
former opinions, being now disposed to 
minimise the use made of the Four Gospels, and 
to attach more importance to the original 
materials preserved in the new Gospel. He 
even goes so far as to suggest that the author 
may have deliberately preferred oral traditions 
to the written narratives. In an appendix, he 
gives, in tabular form, a number of fresh 
readings from the MS. for the Greek text of the 
Book of Enoch. 

The report of the Society for the Preserva¬ 
tion of the Irish Language for 1892 shows 
rogress in every direction. The sale of 
ooks printed in Irish has increased from 3196 
to 4634 ; and there has also been an increase in 
the number of sohools in whioh Irish is taught, 
in the number of teachers who obtained certifi¬ 
cates, and in the number of pupils who 
presented themselves for examination in Irish. 
Among the new members is M. Antoine 
d’ Abbadie, of the Institut, who claims to have 
been born at Dublin, of an Irish mother. 
Mention is made of a little book on Irish folk¬ 
lore—stories, legends, charms, prayers, and 
songs—whioh has been compiled by Mr. Daniel 
O’Faherty, and printed in Irish. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Vikino Club.— [Thursday, March S.) 

T. McKinnon Wood, Esq., Jarl, in the chair.—In 
his lecture on “Shetland Folklore and the Old 
Oreed of the Teutons,” Dr. Karl Blind gave an 
account of many popular tales and stray bits of 
ancient rhymes—some of them in alliterative form, 
and with the vowel harmony of assonance—which 
had been rescued by him from oblivion, with the 
aid of friends and correspondents in Lerwick, 
Unst, Yell, Fetlar, and other parts of Shetland. 
He explained them as remnants and ruins from 
the grand mythological system of the Scandinavian 
race. They were “ strange echoes from the 
Germanic world of gods, weird voices from the 
overwhelmed Odinio faith, and from the Vana or 
Water Cult,” which had beoome fused with the 
Asa religion after a fierce struggle and a subse¬ 
quent compromise. The lecturer referred to the 
work done by the Folklore Society under the 
direction of Mr. Lawrence Gomrne, with the co¬ 
operation of men like Mr. Alfred Nutt and others. 
A fragmentary semi-heathen, semi-christian verse 
referring to the “Rootless Tree,” which the late 
Mr. Arthur Lauren son had sent, was used for an 
explanation of the Yggdrasil myth, the symbol of 
tho universe in the shape of the World Tree. 
Beetle Lore; rhymes apparently pointing to 
Freyja, the Goddess of Love; the rescued text of 


an “Arthur Knight” song, of which only two 
lines were hitherto known, and tho full text of 
which seems now rather to refer to an original 
Odinio Valkyr myth; nightmare incantations, and 
other spell-songs, were the next themes. Then 
the Nuggle, or Njoggle, stories and tales connected 
with Nixes and water-sprites, the question of the 
character of the so-called “Finns" and of the 
Fianna race in Scotland and Ireland; the religious 
awe in which the sea was, and partly still is, held; 
and the mysterious language in which certain 
persons, things, and occupations must be spoken 
of on board ship in Shetland and Scotland; Cat- 
Lore, in its reference to the sea; and similar relics 
of an ancient water worship, were treated. Dr. 
Blind concluded with an appeal to poets and 
artists “not to let the old Germanic deities wander 
about disembodied, waiting for the gifted hand 
that should mould them into form.” As powerful 
exceptions,' who had already done great work in 
this direction, he mentioned some Scandinavian 
sculptors. He also spoke in the same sense of 
Richard Wagner's “ Rmg of the Nibelungs,” and 
William Morris’s Stories of Sigurd, ana of the 
Niblungs and Volsungs. Finally, he addressed a 
request to the audience to aid in collecting all the 
bits of folklore that may come within their reach, 
and thus to save what may have been early 
attempts at a philosophical speculation nnder 
the many coloured guise of Nature worship.— 
Among those present were Dr. Julius Althand, Dr. 
Jean Paul Richter, and Dr. Balmanno Squire. In 
moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Blind, Mr. T. 
McKinnon Wood, and the Rev. A. Sandison, Vice- 
Jarl, paid a high compliment to the deep learning 
and poetical charm of the lecture. 

Pkilolooical. — [Friday, March S.) 

H. Bradley, vice-president, in the chair.—A paper 
was read on “ Scotch Gaelic Phonetics ” by Mr. 
J. Head Staples. The dialect dealt with was an 
Argyll dialect, which has most in common with 
Gaelic dialects in other districts. The paper was 
aided by printed tables of the sounds, with test 
words, using the symbols and characters of Dr. H. 
Sweet’s Primer of Phonetics, slightly amended in 
some few details to suit Gaelic sounds. Twenty- 
three vowels were described, one of which, the 
counterpart of the English a in “ man,” is only a 
nasal vowel; and, besides, thirteen of theee exist 
both as oral and as nasal vowels. The peculiar 
Gaelic vowel in “laugh ” formed by keeping the 
tongue as for u, but with a moderate degree of lip 
distension, though existing in Argyll only as an 
oral vowel, is in other districts a nasal also. The 
dialect contains thirty consonants; and like so 
many of the vowels, all the voiced open or divided 
consonants, except the sibilants or blades, exist 
both as oral and as nasal sounds: that is, in cer¬ 
tain contexts it nasalises v, to, r, both lingual and 
palatal l, the front open voiced j, and back open 
voiced gh. A remarkable effect of the nasal in 
Gaelic obtains in the perfect vocalisation by means 
of a nasal prefix of the stops, of whioh mere are 
four positions, d and t being both dental or point 
and palatal or front. With only an occasional 
exception of the word “ague,” in which a fully 
voiced g is sometimes used, the distinction between 
Gaelic b, d, g, and p, t, c, consists in the fact that 
the former set are sounded (if not initials preceded 
by a nasal prefix) as voioeless stops without voice¬ 
less to with voiced on or off glides, the latter as 
voiceless stops with very strongly breathed voice¬ 
less on or off glides. 

Oxford Society of Historical Theology.— 
[Thursday, March 9.) 

Thh Rev. Principal Fairbairn, president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Louis Dyer 
on “ Pallas Athena, the Mind of War and Adven¬ 
ture.” The primitive conception of Athena in Old 
Attica was nearly as a material factor in the 
material universe. This was spiritualised with the 
expansion of Attic life, and finally merged into the 
pan-Hellenic conception of Athena as the univertal 
mistress of counsel and quick resolve. The godde® 5 
thus conceived reveals herself chiefly in the deeds 
done or left undone by her heroes. She visits 
Talemachus and extricates him from difficulties, 
their intercourse being a dramatisation of the boy s 
inner experience at a critical turning point fa his 
life. She restrains Achilles and raves him from 
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the mastery of hia wrath in the first book of the 
Iliad, white in the eighteenth she seconds his 
shont, he having in the meantime abandoned 
unreason. She personifies the dictates of reason 
in argumentative encounters with Ares. The war 
of Ares was a Berserker war, that of Athena was 
the reverse. Greek warfare was that of Athena, 
contrasted with Trojan fighting which was after 
the furious manner of Ares. In the sixth book 
the Trojans make a supreme but vain endeavour 
to win over Athena. There is close connexion 
between Athena, patroness of skilful arts, and 
Athena, the prompter of skill in the crisis of battle. 
Her father, Zeus, intervenes to prevent Athena 
from overstepping the limit and joining the fray 
for its own sake. In Homer the valour of 
Telamonian Ajax is entirely independent and 
apart from Athena; the achievements of Odysseus 
represent her influence completely, but with a 
colour of excess in the direction of cunning, which 
is absent in thee career of Diomed. His motto 
was: “ Argue me not towards flight, for Pallas 
Athene forbids me to fear”; whereas Ajax cries 
to his men: “ For us the light of battle is in our 
strength, not in dealing delicately.” There is 
little or no antagonism between Athena and the 
Homeric Ajax. Sophocles accentuates the situa¬ 
tion for Ajax the Telamonian, by attributing to 
him the blasphemy of his Locrian namesake in the 
Iliad. Thus Ajax becomes Athena's victim. In 
the Iliad, Pandoras is her victim, a very different 
man, with no claims to valour. In the OdyBsey, 
the character of Odysseus suffers an eclipse while 
he is forsaken by Athena, and only re-establishes 
itself with the return of her constant guidance. 
In the picture given of this process, as well as in 
the episode of Pandarus, the ideal Athena does 
not escape unsmirched. The balance in her favour 
may be re-established by an appeal to her role in 
the exploits of Heracles, particularly as they are 
pictured on the bas-reliefs of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia and in various vaec-peintings. 

Ruskik Socibty.— (Friday, March 10.) 

Tas B*r. J. P. Fauxthort'h, president, in the 
chair.—The subjeot was “Girls’ Education, with 
Remarks on Mr. Buskin’s Ethics of the Duet as a 
Text-book,” by Miss Mary Darton. Miss Darton 
remarked that Ethice of the Duet is in dialogue, and 
is one of the only books in that style which she 
had really enjoyed reading. The charm of Mr. 
Uuskin’s writing overcomes the form. It is, as he 
explains, an introduction to mineralogy, just such 
as a cultured parent would give his children; and 
were such parents more numerous, teachers might 
find such a foundation laid in their pupils’ minds 
that education would never be in danger of be¬ 
coming “cram.” Teaching goes on unconsciously 
and constantly; and it depends ou those by whom 
a child is constantly surrounded whether the 
teaching is such as is helpful to the governess or 
tutor, or such as she, and he, must daily try to 
undo. Mr. Buskin, in his talks with these little 
girls about minerals, weaves, in a charming and 
poetic way, lessons on beauty, on domestic manage¬ 
ment, on moral tone, and a hundred and one vital 
points ; but he does it so charmingly that they do 
not feel it is a sermon. In this respect all teachers 
would do well to copy the Master; avoid moralising, 
yet make all lessons morally helpful. The forming 
of his little students in crystals by means of drill 
was an admirably practical plan ; children never 
forgot what they have acted. There is a very use¬ 
ful attention to the individual characters of his 
pupils. It has been noticed that in schools a girl 
gets a character for being the “naughtiest girl,” 
and so on; and it partly helps her to remain so. 
This is a danger a careful teacher must avoid. 
“Oh ! yes, that must be Florrie’s doing: she is 
always the naughty girl and so the people around 
the naughty girl find it easier to let Flome's faults 
go on than to trouble to cure her. Florrie should 
be made to understand that if she has the 
power of being naughty, so she has the power 
in greater measure of being good; and she 
should feel that every day she is to improve, 
not to remain content with her bad reputation. 
On page 78 is a passage in which Miss Darton said 
her practical experience as a teacher was in direct 
opposition to Mr. Buskin’s view—viz., “ that the 
mathematical part of crystallography is quite 
beyond girls’ strength.” Girls have for a long time 
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been taught that this, that, or the other was 
beyond girls; consequently a kind of paralysis has 
set in, which we are only now beginning to 
overcome. When boys and girls of the middle 
and upper classes are put together in schools and 
colleges, the girls do not show incapacity to do 
what the boys do; but in the working classes the 
little girls have to do housework before and after 
their lessons, and the Government in its code very 
wiselv makes provision for this by allowing girls 
less difficult tests of knowledge. At University 
College, Newnham, Girton, Queen’s College 
Harley-street, and Bedford College, girls have not 
shown that the work done by lads of their own age 
is beyond their strength. A little further on Mr. 
Buskin speaks of the Cains among us: how there 
are brothers who kill and betray brothers, Jacobs 
who take mean advantages, Davids who are faith¬ 
less to their neighbours; and it is well to keep 
before children the humanity of the Bible charac¬ 
ters and the likeness to our present nineteenth 
century humanity. Mr. Buskin’s plan would have 
saved some scepticism had it been more general. 
Our “ good ” ancestors may have done more harm 
than our "bad” ones after all. On page 99 is a 
view of faults about which Mr. Buskin is altogether 
practically right: “ Do not think of your faults, 
still less of others’ faults.” It is less easy to 
uproot faults than to choke them by gainieg 
virtues. On page 117 the views of self-sacrifice are 
truly right. Herbert Spencer says it may he well 
for the sacrificer, but wbat for the one for whom 
the sacrifice is made P Some other modem author 
speaks of the “selfishness of unselfish people,” 
and one knows of husbands, brothers, sons, wives, 
and sisters made selfish by too self-sacrificing 
relatives. Further remarks on dressing and cook¬ 
ing brought the paper to a close. 

Society op Literature— ( Wcdneeday, March 10.) 
Dr. Phen£, vice-president, in the chair. — A 
lecture on “Miracle Hays and Mysteries” was 
delivered by Mr. B. B. Holt, being tho third 
lecture of the series now being given by the 
council. After briefly tracing the origin of 
Christian dramas at Constantinople and their 
adoption in Italy and France, the lecturer devoted 
the rest of his paper to their development in Eng¬ 
land. He showed how the Guilds of various towns 
improved upon the monkish models, by substituting 
dialogue for paraphrase and introducing graphic 
sketches of the people, the manners and customs of 
the times. By so doing they prepared the way for 
the later dramatists. In illustration of the literary 
merits of the plays, Mr. Holt gave a number of 
quotations from the Chester, Coventry, Newcastle, 
and other texts.—A discussion followed, in which 
Major Heales, and Messrs. E. Maitland, Percy W. 
Ames, and P. H. Newman took part. 

Meteorological.— ( Wednesday, March 15.) 

Dr. C. Thbodorb Williams, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Shelford Bidwcll delivered a lecture 
on “Some Meteorological Problems,” which was 
illustrated with numerous photographs and experi¬ 
ments. The lecturer said that one of the oldest 
and still unsolved problems of meteorology relates 
to the origin of atmospheric electricity. Many 
possible sources have been suggested, among them 
being the evaporation of water and the friction of 
dust-laden air against the earth’s surface. Having 
granted some sufficient source of electrification, 
Mr. Bidwell said that it is not difficult to account 
for tile ordinary phenomena of thunderstorms. 
Photography has shown that the lightning flash of 
the artists, formed of a number of perfectly straight 
lines, arranged in a zig-zag, has no resemblance to 
anything in nature. Tho normal or typical flash 
iB like the ordinary spark discharge of an electrical 
machine ; it follows a sinuous course, strikingly 
similar to that of a river as shown upon a map. 
The several variations from the normal type all 
have their counterparts in the forms taken by the 
machine spark under different conditions, and the 
known properties of these artificial discharges may 
be assumed to afford some indication as to the 
nature of the corresponding natural flashes. Thus, 
for example, the ramified or branched flash, from 
which no doubt the dreaded “ forked lightning” 
derives its name, is probably one of the most 
harmless forms of discharge. Ever since the time 
of Franklin it has been customary to employ 
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lightning rods for the protection of important 
buildings. According to Dr. Oliver Lodge these 
are of no use in an “ impulsive rush ” discharge, 
which, however, is of comparatively rare occur¬ 
rence. Lightning conductors, however well con¬ 
structed, cannot, therefore, be depended upon to 
afford perfect immunity from risk. Mr. Preece is 
of opinion that the “ impulsive rush,” though 
easily producible in the laboratory, never occurs 
in nature. Mr. Bidwell made some remarks as to 
the duration of a lightning flash and the causes of 
its proverbial quiver, and suggested an explanation 
of the characteristic darkness of thunder clouds 
and of the large rain-drops which fall during a 
thunder shower. The lecturer concluded with 
some observations concerning the probable causo 
of sunset colours, which he attributed to the 
presence of minute particles of dust in the air. 
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The Festival Hall of Osorlcon II. in the Great 

Temple of Bubastis. By Edouard Naville. 

Tenth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 

Fund. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tiie Bums of Tell Basta occupied the 
attention of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
during three seasons, and the fruits of 
their labours have twice formed the subject 
of the Memoirs of the society. Of these 
two volumes, the earlier gave us the general 
results of the excavations, showing the 
quite unexpected harvest of monuments 
which the hitherto neglected site has yielded 
to the energy of M. Naville and his 
assistants; while that forming the subject 
of this notice deals exclusively with the 
second of the four divisions into which the 
Great Temple divides itself. The photo¬ 
graphs accompanying both Memoirs are an 
ample justification of any incompleteness in 
the information which it has been possible 
to give as to the plan of the building. It 
would be hard to imagine scenes of more 
absolute ruin—literally not one stone 
remaining upon another. Yet into con¬ 
fusion apparently so hopeless, the patience 
and perseverance of M. Naville have 
succeeded in introducing comparative order, 
and it will probably be difficult to improve 
upon his proposed restorations of the gate¬ 
way of the Festival Hall. Emendations 
here, either as regards the tableaux or the 
texts, are indeed of especial difficulty, 
owing to our all but complete ignorance of 
the subject dealt with. 

The construction, so far as can be 
gathered from the meagre proportion of 
it which has escaped the destructive forces 
of more than twenty-six centuries, was the 
work of Osorkon IL, a prince whose name 
alone had hitherto been almost the limit of 
our acquaintance with him. Yet the name 
of Ppy I. was also discovered in this part of 
the temple; and M. Naville, indeed, believes 
the primitive sanctuary, around which the 
other buildings grew, to have stood here. 
However, it was Osorkon who either built 
the gateway to the hall, or utilised its ex¬ 
isting walls to commemorate the great 
festival that is the most important event 
in his reign of which any record has 
reached us. 

Yet so novel and so condensed in form 
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are the texts, and so dilapidated the scenes 
which they should explain, that the very 
occasion and reason of the solemnities re¬ 
main doubtful. Throughout the inscrip¬ 
tions, mention is constantly made of the Si- 
festival, which is known to have been a 
royal jubilee, celebrated after a reign of 
thirty years. But it appears that Osorkon 
held this festival in his twenty-second year; 
while the gods under whose patronage he 
acts speak of it as a period of twelve 
years. It would seem that this chrono¬ 
logical event was the principal motive for 
the festival; but, on the other hand, some 
of the scenes leave it hardly doubtful that 
the ceremonies partook also of a funeral 
character (see pi. xxiii. 5), and that the 
King assumed, at certain points, the part of 
Osiris (e.g., pi. i. 1). In whose honour is 
the festival held ? In that of Amon-Re, “ of 
Thebes,” whom we see conspicuous in his 
sacred bark; or is his introduction merely 
an excuse for the glorification of the King 
himself ? Osorkon does not, at all events, 
go the length of Amenophis III., who, in the 
parallel representations at Soleb, appears 
as the worshipper of his own deified image. 
It is clear, at least, that Baste “ the Great ” 
is not the chief personage. M. Naville 
believes that one group of fragmentary in¬ 
scriptions which he discovered points to the 
revival of the cult of the goddess at 
Bubastis by Osorkon I. Until the time in¬ 
deed of the XXIInd Dynasty, the city was 
insignificant, and bore perhaps another 
name; while the priesthood of Baste, though 
important under the Old Empire, seems to 
have become obscure during the succeeding 
ages. In the Festival Hall she is prominent 
enough in the larger stereotyped tableaux, 
but in those which dipict the ceremonies 
peculiar to this festival her place is quite 
subordinate. Indeed, the surroundings, 
dimensions, and attitudes of her figure 
there, and the fantastic spelling of her name 
(not that employed in the larger representa¬ 
tions), even suggest that she was introduced 
into the soenes aprea coup (see especially pi. 
ix. 11, 12). 

One cannot but remark the frequency 
with which references occur to the gods 
and priesthood of Siut. In all the pro¬ 
cessions of the divine standards, that of 
the jackal, “ the Guide, Lord of Siut,” 
takes a foremost place, while, on some 
occasions, “ the Divine Mother of Siut ” 
heads the line of priests. The same is the 
case in the Soleb version of the festival. 
But, though less prominent, there is scarcely 
one of the principal gods of the Pantheon 
who is not represented, either in person or 
by his peculiar emblem. Moreover, several 
of the provincial high-priests appear: 
the chief-priests of Re in Heliopolis, of 
Thoth in Hermopolis, of Min in Coptos. 
The priest of Bubastis bears apparently the 
title “ the Divine ” (ntri is more probable 
than ntr), or merely, “ He of the ntr,” which 
was the designation of the Bubastis temple, 
at least in later times. 

As regards the ritual of the festival, 
almost nothing can be said with certainty. 
M. Naville thinks that the sequence of the 
numerous ceremonies depicted is from the 
bottom to the top of the walls; their inter¬ 
pretation is soarcely less difficult thus than 


if the top registers were regarded as initial. 
The rituals used in the service of more than 
one of the gods are known to us. Dr. von 
Lemm has dealt with that of Amon; Marietta 
published those of Abydos; while the 
funeral rituals have been edited by 
Diimichen and Schiaparelli, and studied at 
length by Maspero. We know of other 
festivals too: one, at harvest time, for 
instance, in which the king must take part, 
numerous periodical festivals whose names 
recur in countless sepulchral inscriptions, 
besides mythological representations in 
which the characters seem to have been 
sustained by priests. But none of these 
are of much help here. We see the king 
in various attitudes, seated on a throne or 
in a pavilion, borne on the shoulders of 
priests, standing with his queen and holding 
Osirian emblems in his hands, or offering 
incense to the gods who honour the festival 
with their presence. We see innumerable 
priests, with shaven head and panther skin, 
defiling before the king and carrying the 
standards of the gods and of the nomes, or 
prostrate, “ smelling the ground,” “ Spirits 
of Buto,” “ Spirits of Eileithyia ” and 
magicians, shouting welcome or praise in 
the prescribed attitude of hnw, musicians, 
dancers, and dwarfs, who appear to be em¬ 
ployed as ushers. And besides these, there 
are civil officials, among them the foremost 
dignitaries of the land. Each group is 
accompanied by a short text, which either 
gives the titles of the functionaries, ex¬ 
plains their actions, or tells us what they 
say. But even with the help of the Soleb 
variants, it is scarcely possible to produce a 
rational translation of any of these inscrip¬ 
tions. Too little, again, is known of the 
inner details of an Egyptian temple to make 
possible the identification of the various 
“seats,” “abodes,” “houses,” &c., to or 
from which we see the processions moving; 
and too little of the doubtless strictly regu¬ 
lated etiquette of gesture and costume to 
allow us to draw conclusions from the vary¬ 
ing examples of these which are here dis¬ 
played. A “ History of Costume,” religious 
and civil, in Egypt, based upon exhaustive 
statistics, would well repay the labour of 
compilation. Erman has already shown 
the lines which such an investigation should 
follow. 

Criticism of details in such a work as 
that under notice is both difficult and 
dangerous, owing to the novelty of the sub¬ 
ject and the impossibility of controlling the 
publication by means of the monuments 
themselves. Still, we may venture to re¬ 
mark upon one or two points :— 

PI. i., 6 (see p. 15). The i^rc-gesture is 
noticeable, whatever its meaning, as being 
identical with that of certain statues of late 
date, e.g., the bronze Horus, formerly in the 
Posno collection. 

PI. ii., 11 (see p. 12). The standard called 
pd l h‘ is identical in form and name with an 
offering frequently seen on the Middle 
Empire coffins, and also bears exactly the 
name (not in the form suggested by 
M. Naville) of a mummy-like deity in 
the tomb of Amenophis HI. (Denim. HI., 
79 b). 

PI. iii., 12 (see p. 10). The expression rt\ 
is very obscure. It may have a meaning 


quite different from that here proposed (see 
Aegypt. Zeitschr. ’84, 94). 

PI. vi., 10 (see p. 4, note). M. Neville’s 
emendation of it, seems scarcely needful. 
As it stands, the expression might mean 
“ all (secret i.e.) unknown (mountain-) 
regions.” 

PI. ix., 1. A curious and significant con¬ 
fusion seems here to have substituted the 
name of the town Heracleopolis for that of 
the god Chons. 

PI. xv., 5, One is tempted to read “ The 
Horus, the strong bull, mn m‘ J [jR‘ |,” the 
praenomen of Seti I. 

PI. xxii., 3 (see p. 33). The birds depicted 
here are brought to be “fed” ( s'imt )— 
probably upon the fishes—.rather than as 
an offering. 

PI. xxiii., 5 (see p. 34). M. Naville says 
that the meaning of the six “ poles” which 
we see here, is unknown. But Brugsch has 
made it clear that these objects, which can 
be seen in various forms upon countless 
funeral stelae even as early as the tombs of 
Medum, represent, not poles, but the threads 
of woven material, varying in number 
according to the simplicity or complexity of 
the web chosen as the offering. 

The plates which the volume contains 
have been beautifully drawn by Mme. 
Naville; Nos. xxxii.—xxxv., which show 
the gateway restored, are specially ingenious 
and helpful. 

We may observe that there seems nowhere 
any indication that the sculptures of the 
hall were painted, either in red or any 
other colour. 

W. E. Crum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GLASGOW “GIORGIONE.” 

Florence: March 18,1S93. 

Mr. Claude Phillips’s interesting article on 
the Old Masters at Burlington House in the 
Oazttte dee Beaux-Arts contains a woodcut of the 
Glasgow “Giorgione.” I have never seen this 
much-discussed picture; but, judging from the 
woodcut, it is identical, or nearly identical, 
with No. 126 in the Carrara collection of the 
Bergamo Gallery. 

I can, of course, say nothing of the Glasgow 
picture; but the Bergamo canvas is an indis¬ 
putable Cariani—in origin, at least. It is m 
parts so ruined and repainted that I have not 
yet been able to conclude whether it is an 
original or a copy. May I suggest that the 
Glasgow “ Christ and the Adulteress ” is, perhaps, 
a replica of the Bergamo Cariani, or possibly 
the original, of which the Bergamo work is an 
old copy ? Even in the woodcut given by Ml 
P hillips I recognise Cariani’s characteristic 
folds and movements, and the great likemss 
between the woman’s face and that^of tne 
Madonna in the Louvre “ Giorgione,” wmcn 
Mr. Phillips himself attributes to Cariani. ine 
face in the Glasgow picture is more rennea, 

because, being a more advanced work, it is more 
Giorgionesque. In the Bergamo picture tne 
head and shoulders of the man on the **“ 
with his back turned—the pose being id®” 
in the woodcut of the Glasgow P!i. rc 7 
agrees closely with the “ Bravo ” of ji®n > 
by Cariani. In fact, it would not be hatn 
bring this Bergamo work into line wicn 
entire body of Cariani’s paintings ana I 0 
fess that I canno‘ imagine that so mucn 
be done with the Glasgow picture, if we 4 , , 
bute it to Campagnola. With Campagii 
l frescoes in the Souola degli Erenutam 8° 
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the Seminary Church at Padua the “ Christ and 
the Adulteress ” has nothing in common. These 
are, however, it may be urged, of later date ; 
yet, as it is easy to perceive many points in 
common between Campagnola’s earlier draw¬ 
ings and the drawing in the Uffizi for one of 
these frescoes, it would surely be not un¬ 
reasonable to expect to find some likenesses 
between this Glasgow picture, if it were a 
Campagnola, and his Paduan works. 

B. Berenson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We hear that Mr. Campbell Dodgson, of 
New College, Oxford, has Men appointed to a 
post in the print-room at the British Museum, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. L. A. Fagan, for many years acting 
assistant keeper. 

The exhibitions to open next week include:— 
(1) a collection of paintings by living French 
artists, in the Continental Gallery; (2) “ English 
Pastoral Life,” by Mr. George Weatherbee, at 
the Fine Art Society’s—both in New Bond- 
street ; and (3) Sir Noel Paton’s large devotional 
picture, “De Profundis”—which has already 
been described in the Academy —at the gallery ' 
of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., Pall Mall. 

Me. Percy E. Newberry, of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, accompanied by Mr. St. 
Chad Boscawen, Mr. Childe Pemberton, and 
Mr. Percy Buckman, arrived at Assiut in Upper 
Egypt on March 3, after having thoroughly 
explored the desert for several miles east of 
Gebel Abu Feda. A short distance to the 
south of that high r&Dge of hills, Mr. Newberry 
discovered the necropolis of the governors of 
the Antaeopolite nome of Upper Egypt, who 
ruled during the Vlth Dynasty, about 3800-3500 
B.c. One of the tombs is of very considerable 
importance, as it contains numerous interesting 
inscriptions and paintings, which throw much 
light upon one of the earliest periods of 
Egyptian civilisation. It consists of a large 
rectangular chamber excavated high up in the 
hill side; and the inscriptions mention that it 
was hewn for an hereditary priest named Jau, 
who was not merely governor of the Antae¬ 
opolite nome, but also a priest of the Pyramid of 
Pcpi II. It is hoped that complete copies of 
the paintings in this beautiful and very ancient 
tomb will be made by Mr. Percy Buckman 
before the close of the present season. 

A correspondent who has just returned 
from Egypt writes: 

“ Behind Mr. Haton’s well-known shop iu the 
Muski at Cairo there lies by the wayside a valuable 
though broken stela, representing the heretic king 
Khu-en-aten adoring the solar disk. The pro¬ 
prietor has already refused two offers, but will 
hardly now get the £50 which the Gizeh Museum 
once, in a fit of liberality, offered for it. Much as 
has recently been added to our museums from 
Tel el-Amarna, it might be worth while for some 
governing body to see after this interesting stone, 
which was found at the foundation of a house in 
the Muski, and doubtless came from Heliopolis.” 

The prize for numismatics founded by M. 
Allier de Hauterocbe has been awarded by tho 
Academic des Inscriptions to M. Babelou, for 
his new volume of the Catalogue of Greek Coins 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

The verdict of Italian experts, who were 
recently employed in repairing the famous 
Lion of St. Mark at Venice—that the work 
was originally made in the twelfth century— 
has not met with universal acceptance. In a 
letter addressed to the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions, M. Casati contests it on the three follow¬ 
ing grounds: (1) That tho bronze of the 
middle ages generally contains one-fourth or 
one-fifth of lead, whereas that of the lion is 
composed of copper with 15 per cent, of tin ; 

(!) that the style in no respect recalls the art of 


the middle ages; and (3) that, if the monument 
had been made at the time suggested, a record 
of the fact might be expected in the archives 
of some Italian town. M. Casati maintains that 
there are strong reasons for still believing the 
Lion of St. Mark to be of Etruscan workman¬ 
ship. 

There died not long ago, at his house at 
Margate, in his fifty-eighth year, a remarkable 
artist, Mr. Allan Schmidt, whose name is not 
as well known as it should be. He had been 
for many years resident in England, and his 
work had indeed been—until comparatively 
lately—admired a good deal at the French 
Gallery in Pall Mall East; but the work of the 
last two or three years had been chiefly com¬ 
missioned for America, and so had not been 
seen in London. His labour was of the most 
minute and elaborate kind conceivable. A 
correspondent informs us that Mr. Allan 
Schmidt’s death occurred at a time that was 
particularly sad, inasmuch as he had “just 
completed and patented a new medium for 
painting, on which he had been engaged for 
the past twenty years.” “ It consisted," con¬ 
tinues our correspondent, “of a new mode of 
preparing canvas or panels to receive dry oil- 
colours, and was believed by the deceased 
artist to do away with all the dangers of 
cracking and darkening to which modem pic¬ 
tures are so often subject.” We are further 
told that an exhibition of Mr. Allan Schmidt’s 
process had been arranged for at one of the 
galleries this spring; but it is feared that the 
secret of the system perished with the elderly 
and painstaking and blameless and even very 
gifted artist whose death we record. 


THE STAGE, 

A performance of Browning’s “ A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon ” will be given in the Gentle¬ 
men’s Concert Hall in Manchester, on Monday 
evening next, March 27, by Messrs. Louis 
Calvert and C. T. H. Helmsley’s company. 
Prof. Baleigh, of the University College, Liver¬ 
pool, has written a prologue for the occasion, 
which will be recited by Mrs. Charles Calvert, 
widow of the late Charles Calvert the tragedian, 
and mother of Mr. Louis Calvert, who is to 
be the Tresham on this occasion. Special 
scenery will be used, painted from designs by 
Mr. Charles Derbyshire. We understand that 
the enterprise has been undertaken by the 
chairman of Convocation of Victoria Univer¬ 
sity, Mr. Charles Hughes, the invitations to 
the performance being given by that gentleman. 
Much interest is being displayed in Manchester 
in anticipation of the event, this being certainly 
the first time Browning’s fine tragedy will have 
been played in Manchester, and probably also 
the first time “ out of London,” so far at least 
as this country is concerned. Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett’s company played it in Washington 
and Philadelphia about December - January, 
1884-85. 

Mr. W. T. Vincent, of 189, Burrage-road, 
Woolwich, has undertaken to edit and publish 
a collection of Personal Becollections of the late 
Fred Leslie, contributed by many of his friends 
and fellow actors, and illustrated with original 
sketches. It is proposed to issue the volume 
first in a handsome form, and to devote the 
profits to some charitable object, such as the 
endowment of a bed at a hospital. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The programme of the Highbury Philhar¬ 
monic Society concert on Monday night opened 
with an Oratorio—“Gideon”—by Sir W. G. 
Cusins. The work was written more than 
twenty years ago, and may, perhaps, fairly 


represent the composer’s powers at that 
time, when certain influences detrimental to 
men of stronger calibre than Sir W. Cusins 
were at play; but it is hopelessly old- 
fashioned, and we cannot see the use of 
such a revival. The public listened patiently 
to the music, and summoned the composer to 
the platform at the close. The efforts of Mme. 
Valda, Miss Dews, and Messrs. Ben Davies 
and Santley to make the most of their parts 
deserve recognition. The programme con¬ 
tained another English work, a setting for 
chorus, soli, and orchestra of Browning’s “ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin ” by Mr. R. H. Walthew, a 
student at the Royal College of Music. It 
must be admitted that this youthful aspirant 
after fame set himself no easy task. The poem, 
full of humour and pathos, does not altogether 
lend itself to music: it seems complete 
in itself. Mr. Walthew has, however, 
treated it with great ability. He takes ad¬ 
vantage of every point, makes his effect, and 
passes on; he never wearies. Time and study 
may mature his talents, but Mr. Walthew has 
made a striking debut as a composer. The 
music is thoroughly well conceived, and it is 
fresh and fanciful. The scoring, too, shows 
natural gifts. The most promising feature of 
the work appears to us to be the manner in 
which interest is sustained up to the last. The 
quaint piper’s tune is, as it should be, the life 
and soul of the piece, and it is developed with 
marked skill. In the “Pied Piper” we trace 
the influence of the Beckmesser music of “ Die 
Meistersinger,” and in some passages that of 
Berlioz in both music and orchestration. And 
we also fancy we can detect the influence of 
Dr. Parry, of whom very possibly Mr. Walthew 
is a pupil. But there is no servile imitation, 
but rather assimilation. The performance, 
under the vigorous direction of Mr. G. H. 
Betjemann, was excellent; and Mr. Walthew 
was twice summoned to the platform. 

The first of the London Chamber Concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. G. A. Clinton, took 
place at Prince’s Hall, on Tuesday evening. The 
object of these concerts—namely, to introduce 
to the notice of the musical public compositions 
for wind instruments alone, and in combination 
with strings and pianoforte—is an excellent one, 
and the society deserves support. Mr. Clinton, 
however, in avoiding the Scylla of neglect 
should beware of the Charybdis of satiety. A 
quartet for strings, or interesting pianoforte 
solos, would afford agreeable tone contrast. 
The programme of tho first concert included 
Saint Sacns’s “Trumpet” Septet (Op. 65). It 
is undoubtedly a clever and effective work. 
The Minuctto is quaint and pleasing, and the 
Intennede attractive, but the opening and 
closing movements lack refinement. The per¬ 
formance was good; the excellent pianoforte 
playing of Mr. S. Webbe deserves special 
mention. This was followed by E. Lalo’s 
“ Aubade ” for strings and wind, a work 
remarkable for the skill of its workmanship, its 
colour effects, and its general refinement. It 
is an admirable specimen of modem French 
music; and it was admirably interpreted, 
under the leadership of M. E. Sauret. 

J. S. SnEDLOCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

Three Plays. By W. E. Henley and R. L. 

Stevenson. (David Nutt.) 

No better plays have been written in prose 
than these three since Sheridan wrote. I 
do not say in the proprieties of the stage, 
scenic convention, histrionic technicality, but 
in dramatic Bpirit, the force and life of 
dramatic literature. The conceptions are 
strongly simple ; the style is neat, moving, 
natural; the characters are expressed by 
creatures of flesh and blood. Here is the 
stir of action, the business and reality of the 
world; here is romance, that touch of strange* 
ness and delightful wonder which animates 
all the work of these authors. 

In “ Deacon Brodie ” we have the contrast 
between civic, social respectability, the sober 
domestic virtues, and audacious, secret vil¬ 
lainies, the flashy joys and sneaking prowess 
of nocturnal .vice. In “Beau Austin” we 
have the elegances of “ the Wells,” the airs 
and graces of “the Pantiles,” the tone and 
fashion of society ; and poignant emotions, 
the truest honour and good heart, breaking 
out through the dainty mannerism. In 
“ Admiral Guinea ” we have the familiar 
smell of the sea, the old memories of the 
Spanish main, the trade winds, the Caraccas, 
Execution Dock, mingling with the old 
homely English scene, the village inn, the 
cottage room. The plays are played out 
somewhere; most plays seem to be played 
out anywhere. Apart from the characters 
and the actions, we live a definite life while 
we read these plays. However tame the 
plots might have been, however weak the 
characters, our authors would still have given 
us this comfortable sense of being in a real 
place of a certain character. Here we are 
indebted to the sympathetic imagination, 
helped by historical insight, of the story¬ 
teller and the poet. A phrase here, a phrase 
there, conveys us to Georgian times, Edin¬ 
burgh magnates, Tunbridge “ quality ” : 
phrases pointed, speaking, charged with a 
positive genius of propriety. Further, each 
play has its internal greatness of interest, 
each deals with the fortunes of a soul, the 
life of a conscience—not, of course, with the 
magical concentration of Browning’s art 
upon this single interest, but rather letting a 
lively train of incident go forward till some 
sudden collision of motives, or collapse of 
pretences, or flash of light, takes place. 

Deacon Brodie lives his double life, active 
citizen by day, active burglar by night, with 
his innocent home affections, decent friends, 
and with his guilty cares, outcast associates, 
until the inevitable end: vain remorse and 


impotent shame, and no escape in this world 
from the toils and Bn ares of his own devising. 
It has been objected, not perhaps with much 
discernment, that the Deaoon’s double life is 
not an alternation of strong contrasts. The 
citizen and the thief are alike confident, 
boastful, masterful; there is no casuistry, no 
hypoorisy. Herein lies the soul of the piece ; 
the deacon “began this when he was a boy.” 
A light-hearted impudence and jovial love of 
adventure, at first; at last, the confirmed 
habit of a life, good and bad taking each its 
regular turn, and the man accepting the fact 
It is a powerful conception : one wonders 
what.Hawthorne would have made of tfle 
Deacon: Hawthorne, who imagined the 
allegory of Young Ooodman Brown —Haw¬ 
thorne, whose spirit has been best caught by 
Mr. Stevenson, author of Marlcheim. The 
“double life” has always fascinated Mr, 
Stevenson, to whom the dramatic interest of 
morality lies in the viciousness of many 
virtues and the virtuousness of many vices. 
Above all, ho has mournfully ridiculed men’s 
belief in some future turning point of their 
lives ; some last farewell to the old bad ways, 
some looking forward, with Deacon Brodie, 
to “the new life.” The Deacon was no 
worse in his bad life than in his good; 
essentially the same man, masterful, vigorous, 
with a boyish kind of pride and glee in his 
achievements. About him are his “own 
decent folks,” father and sister and worthy 
friends, to whom his exposure will be as 
death itself; good people all, and all, like 
himself, imperfect enough. Only, what in his 
honest friends is a touch of “ roguery,” cheat¬ 
ing the revenue, and so forth, small social 
hypocrisies and casual peccadilloes, has 
blossomed into crime, into murder itself, for 
him. His rascally associates—at lea«t some of 
them—are excellent merry fellows; his mistress 
Jean is a good woman, full of true love and 
heroism at the last. Yet, such is the nature J 
of things! The end of the double life, so 
lightly begun and blithely pursued, is in 
perfect ruin. 

“0 Maiy,” he cries to his sister, "try and 
believe I did not mean that it should come to 
this; try and believe that I was only weak at 
first At first! And now 1 The good old man 
dead, the kind sister ruined, the innocent boy 

fallen, fallen-! You will be quite alone ; 

all your old friends, all the old faces, gone into 
darkness. The night (with a gesture ) .... 
it waits for me. You will be quite alone.” 

Mary : “ The night! ” 

Brodie : “ Mary, yon must hear. How am I to 
tell her, and the old man just dead ! Mary, T 
was the boy you knew ; I loved pleasure, I was 
weak; I have fallen .... low .... 
lower than you think. A beginning is so small a 
thing. I never dreamed it would come to this 
. . this hideous last night.” 

Mary : “ Willie, you must tell me, dear. I 
must have the truth .... the kind truth 
... at once .... in pity.” 

Brodie Crime. I have fallen. Crime.” 

The play, which is of some length, with 
plenty of admirable characters and bustling 
scenes, is finely melodramatic—if by that 
word we may mean a bold presentation, to 
eye and ear, of moving incident and speech. 
The thing is not dainty, delicate, but forcible 
and emphatic. Thieves’ Blang, sometimes of 
a very modern sound, exciting collisions and 


situations, infinite movement and animation, 
help to make the piece lively; von feel the 
external air of adventure ana desperate 
attempts, and, beneath it all, the drama of 
moral sentiment and spiritual strife. But 
these are not obtruded. 

“Beau Austin” is dainty and delicate. 
Everything about it is modish, of an exquisite 
mannerism. Time, 1820 ; scene, Tunbridge 
Wells; persons, Beau Austin, a leader of 
society ; Dorothy Musgrave and Miss Foster, 
her aunt, of the north country ; Anthony 
Musgrave, Dorothy’s brother, “ the Cornet 
John Fenwick, a north country gentleman; 
a Royal Duke in dumb show; the Beau’s 
valet and the Beauty’s maid. The piece half 
makes itself. But its authors have displayed 
the neatest, brightest fancy; the familiar 
figures are alive once more, neither in 
Dresden nor in Chelsea, but in flesh and 
blood. The story is a version of Richardson’s 
masterpiece ; we have a splendid Lovelace and 
a divine Clarissa. Beau Austin has injured, 
“ ruined,” or, by way of “ gallant ” euphuism, 
“ conquered,” Dorothy. She still loves him, 
and is miserable. To her old lover, Fenwick, 
she is forced to tell her story ; she forbids 
him to fight the Beau. That being so, he 
makes an appeal to the Beau’s heart and con¬ 
science, good manners, and good taste. The 
Bean proposes marriage, and, of course, is 
refused. The Cornet, who is Corinthian, 
struts in and out, misunderstanding every¬ 
thing, and flaunting his right of manhood to 
interfere. Finally, in public, in presence of 
the Duke, the Beau receives from the Comet 
a deliberate insnlt, and refuses to take 
account of it. Overcome by his generosity 
for her sake, Dorothy rushes forward with, 

“ George, George, it was for me, my hero! 
Take me! What you will! ’’ 

Whereat, George in an agony : 

“ Mvdear creature,remember that weareinpublic. 
(Raising her.) Your - Royal Highness, may I 
present to you Mrs. George Frederick Austin ? ” 
(The curtain falls on a few bars of the “ Lass of 
Richmond Hill.”) 

The whole piece goes delightfully; every 
character, great or small, is in keeping with 
the time and place. Quotation is impossible; 
the dialogue refuses to be broken up and 
mangled. It is full of grace and wit, flowing 
on and flashing out, freshening and kindling 
the whole play. It is with Beau Austin 
himself that doubts begin and end; is he 
quite so natural as one would like to think 
him? Lovelace is acceptable, because Richard¬ 
son chose to give him genius; a man so 
brilliant in accomplishments of mind, no less 
than in external graces, stands outside the 
common ranks. But Beau Austin is less of 
a Lovelace than of a Beau Brummel: we do 
not perfectly acquiesce in his sudden yielding 
to Fenwick’s appeal. The pleasant devotion 
of his man Menteith, his unrivalled celebrity 
as a leader of fashion and tone, the praises of 
Miss Foster, and the love of Dorothy, in part 
reconcile us to his behaviour; but it takes 
time and reflection to accept him. It is 
probable that the comparative ill-success of 
the piece upon the stage was due to a certain 
perplexity about his character. This Sir John 
Chester, without the hardness, this Mr.Turvey- 
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drop, without the absurdity, might be a man 
susceptible to generous and kindly motives; 
but the suspicion remains, that he was too 
much of a fine gentleman ever to be a true 
gentleman. For the rest, here is an admirable 
piece of literature, written with singular 
charm and skill. 

Pope was wont to protest that yon could 
not tell a writer by his style. But, apart 
from the appearance of old Pew, and the 
buccaneer element, the smell of the sea, and 
the clash of cutlasses, it is hard not to trace 
the hand of Mr. Stevenson dominant in 
“ Admiral Guinea.” Here are two passages, 
signed and sealed, as it were, by him alone : 

“ Arethusa, you, at least, are the child of many 
prayers; your eyes have been unsealed ; and to 
you the world stands naked, a morning watch 
for duration, a thing spun of cobwebs for solidity. 
In the presence of an angry God, I ask you: 
have you heard this man ? ” 

And again: 

Kit: “ Captain Gaunt, I have a word to say to 
you. Terror is your last word; you’re bitter 
hard upon poor sinners, bitter hard and black— 
you that were a sinner yourself. These are not 
the true colours; don’t deceive yourself; you’re 
out of your course.” 

Gaunt: “Heaven forbid that I should be 
hard, Christopher. It is not I; its God’s law 
that is of iron. Think ! if the blow were to fall 
now, some cord to snap within you, some enemy 
to plunge a knife into your heart; this room, 
with its poor taper light, to vanish; this world 
to disappear like a drowning man into the great 
ocean ; and you, your brain still whirling, to be 
snatched into the'presence of the eternal Judge ; 
Christopher French, what answer would you 
make 1 For these gifts wasted, for this rich 
mercy scorned, for these high-handed bravings of 
your better angel—what have you to say ? ” 

Admiral Guinea, Captain Gaunt, once 
slave-dealer, now “sinner saved,” like John 
Newton of Olney, is a powerful character. 
Hard to the world, because to himself; 
haunted by the thought of his past villainies, 
which killed his loved wife ; agonised with 
care and fear for his child Arethusa; a 
romantic, passionate heart under the outward 
harshness and austerity. Old Pew has no 
less of the blackguard about him than before, 
and again he dies a violent death, though not 
under the horses’ feet. The scene in which 
blind Pew and Gaunt, sleep-walking, appear in 
the same room is of singular force and strength, 
and should be effective upon the stage. Kit 
and Arethusa are pleasant lovers, not of any 
great or unusual interest, except, in the 
latter’s case, where Arethusa learns to know 
her father, not as a miser, cold-hearted and 
morose, but as her mother’s lover, living 
upon her memory and his self-reproach, To 
Mrs. Drake, of the Benbow Inn, we owe a 
delightful contribution to natural history. 
She has vainly begged her favourite Kit to 
drink no more : 

“ I’ll go to my bed, Kit, and oh, dear boy, go soon 
to yours—the old room, you know, it’s ready for 
you—and go soon and sleep it off; for you know, 
dear, they one and all regret it in the morning. 
Thirty years I’ve kept this house, and one and 
all they did regret it, dear.” 

These are three enchanting pieces, worthy 
of their authors and of the stage. 

Lionel Johnson. 


WYCLIF AND THE SWISS REFORMATION, 

“ Heroes of the Nations.” —John Wyclif: 
Last of the Schoolmen and First of the 
English Reformers. By Lewis Sergeant. 
(Putnam’s.) 

History of the Christian Church —Modern 
Christianity; The Swiss Reformation. 
By Philip Schaff. In 2 vols. (Edin¬ 
burgh : T. &. T. Clark.) 

The two works before us have a certain 
analogy in subject, as they deal with dif¬ 
ferent phases of the European revolt against 
the Church system of the Middle Ages. 
They are, however, somewhat different in 
character: Mr. Sergeant’s biography of 
Wyclif being professedly intended as a 
popular view of the Reformer’s life, and 
“not specially for laborious students”; 
while Dr. Schaff’s ecclesiastical history, of 
which the present volumes constitute only a 
small portion, will probably be mainly con¬ 
sulted by those who may be ranked under 
the above designation. 

Much has been written on Wyclif in recent 
years, and large additions have been made to 
our knowledge of him by the publications of 
the Wyclif Society; but Mr. Sergeant was 
no doubt perfectly correct in thinking that 
there was still room for a volume of 
moderate size, giving, in a readable form, 

“ the story of this English worthy of the 
fourteenth century.” And he lias per¬ 
formed the task in a manner worthy of all 
praise. He makes no special claims to 
original research, and does not profess to 
have made any absolutely new discoveries, 
but he has certainly succeeded in putting 
together a clear and concise account of 
Wyclif’s life and writings. 

The accuracy of Mr. Sergeant’s narrative 
is, in the main, unquestionable, but he is 
occasionally carried away into too hasty 
generalisation. In his first chapter he 
remarks: “ Between John Wyclif and John 
Knox there is a curious resemblance ” ; and 
proceeds to work out the parallel in detail 
with considerable ingenuity, but in a rather 
fanciful manner. There is, no doubt, a 
certain likeness, but hardly so close as Mr. 
Sergeant paints it. He has, with great 
truth, described Wyclif as being, in one 
aspect of his character, the “last of the 
schoolmen ”; but it is not easy to see what 
corresponds to this in Knox. 

In his sketch of the history of the friars 
in England, which forms the subject of one 
of his preliminary chapters, Mr. Sergeant 
is a little too peremptory in the manner in 
which he assumes Dominic’s complicity, to 
the fullest extent, in the horrors of the 
Albigensian crusade, and represents him as 
sending his missionaries to Englaad with 
the regretful recollection “that they were 
not to expect any help from the arm of the 
Inquisition.” In fact, the question is a 
very doubtful one. Though Dominic’s 
followers, in after ages, certainly claimed 
for him the honour of an active share in 
the foundation and persecuting labours of 
the Inquisition, yet there is no dear con¬ 
temporary evidence of the fact, and we may 
allow him the benefit of the doubt. 

This, however, is a subject with which 
Mr. Sergeant is ouly incidentally concerned. 
His picture of Wyclif in general is vigorous 


and well drawn, and the circumstances of 
the time are accurately realised. In his 
concluding pages he has, perhaps, gone too 
far in appearing to asume a direct connexion 
between Wyclif and the English Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, a view which, 
plausible as it seems, it is in reality 
very difficult to substantiate. In fact, the 
most remarkable feature of Wyclif’s in¬ 
fluence is that it was most widely felt, not in 
his own country, but in Bohemia. It is only 
in this way that any links can be made out 
with later reforming movements in England; 
and while at home we cannot trace the 
history of the Wycliffites as a distinct body 
further than a century after their founder’s 
death, abroad every step of the way is 
clear which leads us from Wyclif to Hus, 
from Hus to the Taborites, from the Taborites 
to the Bohemian Brethren, from the Brethren 
to the Moravians, and from the Moravians 
to John Wesley. 

Dr. Schaff’s volumes on the Swiss Refor¬ 
mation treat of a portion of history much in 
need of fresh elucidation. Most readers will 
think they know something about the matter: 
the names of Zwingli and Calvin at least 
will be familiar to them; but very few could 
give an intelligible account of the whole 
reforming movement in Switzerland. 

Dr. Schaff’s pages will do much to supply 
the deficiency. Though he cannot be called 
a brilliant or picturesque writer, he is both 
accurate and painstaking, and has given us 
a full account of the lives of the leading 
Swiss Reformers, accompanied by a careful 
analysis of their works and opinions. 

He divides the Swiss Reformation into 
three periods: 

“ 1. The Zwinglian Reformation in the German 
Cantons from 1516 to Zwingli’s death and the 
peaoe of Cappel, 1531. 

2. “The Calvinistic Reformation in French 
Switzerland from 1531 to the death of Calvin, 
1564. 

“ 3. The labours of Bullinger in Zurich 
(d. 1575) and Bezain Geneva (d. 1605) for the 
consolidation of the work of their older friends 
and predecessors.” 

During the first period the political and 
constitutional aspects of the struggle are of 
special importance, and Dr. Schaff has, per¬ 
haps, hardly treated them with sufficient 
fulness. Not that he has made any state¬ 
ments which are incorrect; but considering 
the complexity of Swiss constitutional his¬ 
tory, and the lack of any good English work 
on the subject (a want which it is to be 
feared the lamented death of Prof. Freeman 
has hindered us from seeing adequately 
supplied), a more detailed explanation on 
this head was probably necessary. 

It should always be borne in mind that 
the limits of the Swiss Confederation in the 
sixteenth century were considerably nar¬ 
rower than at present. The number of 
Cantons was only thirteen, instead of twenty- 
two ; and we must carefully distinguish 
between the full members of the confederacy, 
the common bailiwicks, or subject dis¬ 
tricts, and the independent republics, such 
as Geneva and the Gilsons, which stood on 
terms of more or less intimate alliance 
either with the Confederation or with par¬ 
ticular Cautons. Dr. Schaff knows all this, 


of course, but he does not always emphasise 
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it as lie should do. His use of the term 
“Switzerland” is somewhat ambiguous. 
Sometimes it denotes only the limits of the 
Cantons as they stood three hundred years 
ago ; but more frequently it appears to be 
extended to cover the whole country which 
we now know by the name. Thus, when 
he talks of “ the Reformation in French 
Switzerland,” the reader should be reminded 
that before the present century there were 
no French-speaking Cantons at all, only 
allies and subjects, and that the Republic 
of Geneva, which is what is principally 
intended in this connexion, was quite inde¬ 
pendent of the Confederation, though in 
close alliance with the Canton of Bern. 
These facts may be found stated in Dr. 
Schaff’s pages, but a little more reiteration 
■would have been useful; and though the 
ambiguous employment of the word “ Swit¬ 
zerland ” was perhaps unavoidable, yet the 
two-fold signification should have been 
indicated. 

However, Dr. Schaff may, with j'ustice, 
plead that such matters were but of secon¬ 
dary moment for the object of his work, 
and little but praise can be given to his 
chapters on the theological and ecclesi¬ 
astical aspects of the Zwinglian and 
Calvinistic movements. He writes from 
the standpoint of a tolerably liberal- 
minded modem Presbyterian, who holds 
firmly to the main points of evangelical 
orthodoxy, and has a warm personal 
sympathy with the Reformers, but rejects 
the harsher features of the Calvinistic 
system. In fact, he holds to election while 
denying reprobation. He admits that in 
strict logic the one doctrine involves the 
other, but he remarks, not without some 
reason, “Logic, it should be remembered, 
deals only with finite categories, and cannot 
grasp infinite truth.” 

Our author candidly admits the deep stain 
of intolerance which rests on the character 
of all the leading Reformers. Even Z wingli, 
in many respects the most liberal-minded 
man of his age (as illustrated by his belief 
in the salvation of virtuous Pagans), cannot 
be freed of all complicity in the persecutions 
of the Anabaptists at Zurich, while Calvin’s 
share in the tragedy of Servetus was far 
greater and more direct. Dr. Schaff’s 
account of this melancholy affair is full 
and impartial. He pleads that Calvin 
should be judged as a man of the six¬ 
teenth century, and not of the nineteenth; 
but he freely allows that his conduct on 
this occasion was marked by features of 
special aggravation. It is difficult to see 
how even his own principles could justify 
Calvin in helping (as there is at least strong 
reason to suspect) to bring Servetus into 
the power of the Roman Catholic Inquisi¬ 
tion at Vienne before his flight to Geneva. 
It is surely an over-favourable judgment 
to speak of such a relentless persecutor as 
“ one of the greatest and best of men whom 
God raised in the history of Christianity.” 

R. Seymour Long. 


“ Rulers of India.” —The Marquess of 

Hastings. By Major Ross, of Bladens- 

burg. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The Marquis of Hastings was, when he 
first went to the East, only known as an 
Irish nobleman of very liberal politics, an 
unskilful politician, and an unsuccessful 
soldier. During his long governorship, ho 
showed that years had not unfitted him to 
learn, and that India was a great school of 
empire. Others have since exemplified the 
same truths; but the subject of this work 
is for ever memorable as the originator of the 
doctrine of British overlordship in a prac¬ 
ticable form. It is the fashion to extol his 
predecessor, Lord Wellesley: and undoubt¬ 
edly that ardent statesman had conceived the 
same idea; but, as Paley long ago observed, 
the true discoverer is “he who proves.” 
The policy of Wellesley, if not premature 
under local conditions, was too advanced for 
English ideas : the authorities of his day 
in London were not ready to have great¬ 
ness thrust upon them; and Wellesley failed, 
in the same manner, if not in the same 
degree, as Dupleix had failed half a 
century before. 

The Earl of Moira, as he was then styled, 
was one of the great Anglo-Irish breed 
which has so richly endowed the British 
empire with public servants—the Wellesleys, 
the Napiers, the Lawrences, and others, 
whose like, perhaps, we shall never look 
upon again. Having put the Prince-Regent 
under many obligations, and being of such 
lavish habits as to be in want of money, 
he was imposed upon the Court of Directors 
as Governor-General of their Indian posses¬ 
sions in 1812, at a time when the office was 
not vacant. For this indignity to the meri¬ 
torious Lord Minto Moira was not to be 
held wholly answerable; and he postponed 
his departure so as to arrive in Calcutta 
within a few weeks of the time at which his 
predecessor had already announced his in¬ 
tention to retire. In spite of the fact that 
he was then in his sixtieth year, the new 
Governor-General entered on his duties 
with eagerness ; and he almost imme¬ 
diately set out on a protracted inspec¬ 
tion of his dominions at a season when 
the comparatively youthful viceroys of the 
present day proceed, as a matter of course, 
to the pleasant heights of Simla. For no 
less than nine years did this intrepid veteran 
do battle in his country’s cause with plague, 
pestilence, and famine; with battle and 
slaughter, and with sudden death. His 
armies conquered the brave Gurkhas in the 
mountain fastnesses of Nepal, where they 
established a peaceful north-eastern frontier, 
which has endured—to the great benefit of 
both sides—for three quarters of a century. 
In Central India he made the power of Great 
Britain paramount. In the Deccan he over¬ 
threw the rule of the perfidious Peshwa, 
who combined the power of an emperor 
with the power of a pope. And he did all 
this with a maximum of diplomacy and a 
minimum of annexation for which—until 
this book was published—he had never 
received his amount of credit. 

The Earl of Moira began his rule with a 
very clear sounding of the note which was 
to mark his policy. 


“ Our object in India ought to be to render 
the British Government paramount in effect, if 
not declaredly so . . . and to oblige the other 
states to perform the two great feudatory duties 
of supporting our rule with all their forces and 
submitting their differences to our arbitration.” 

This distinct and reasonable enunciation he 
completely made good before he laid down 
the charge. But he deserves even higher 
praise. Ho did all this for his own country 
without violence to the feelings or alarm to 
the prejudices of those on whom he imposed 
his country’s yoke. 

“ Society,” as Major Boss well observes, “ was 
left, free and unfettered, to develop itself with¬ 
out the imposition of a higher culture for which 
it was unfitted; and the rulers who were still 
preserved at the head of their states were [left] 
independent— bo far as was consistent with the 
central control—for the preservation of general 
tranquillity.” 

Consequently India, instead of being con¬ 
quered—a process which might have 
achieved, but could not have been per¬ 
petuated—was led to accept the seasonable 
intrusion of the Pax Britannica. This was 
done by a sort of inarticulate plebiscitum, 
of which the book before us affords several 
samples (pp. 172, 3). The Earl of Moira 
was created Marquis of Hastings in 1817 ; 
otherwise he received but grudging thanks 
from his employers whom he had served so 
well. 

Conquest, indeed, was not his only ser¬ 
vice. The writer of this volume admits 
that the military section of his work has 
taken up too much space to leave him room 
for the other parts of his hero’s administra¬ 
tion. This is the more to be regretted, 
because the energy and benevolence of Lord 
Hastings were very conspicuously displayed 
in many other directions; and to have such 
principles put in force by a man who had 
drawn near old sge without any experiences 
but those of courts and camps is as pleasing 
as it is strange. In his relations with friendly 
states, indeed, he was not always successful, 
and this by reason of the courtesy and 
kindness of his disposition towards all but 
open foes. In regard to Oudh, he forbore 
to interfere with a ruler who was ruining 
his people and his dynasty alike; and he 
allowed the Nawab to assume a theatrical 
crown which was the laughing stock of the 
Indian people. The fallen sovereign at 
whose expense this usurpation was per¬ 
mitted still assumed airs of imperial dignity 
at Delhi; and the Governor-General con¬ 
tinued to tolerate these futile shows: he 
would not, it is true, visit the titular 
emperor as a subordinate; but he left him 
in possession of title, palace, and territory, 
and continued to coin money in his name. 
The second great feudatory of the Mughol 
Empire—the Nizam of the Deccan—was 
for too long left to pursue an unrebuked 
course of oppression, misgovernment, and 
indebtedness; while the honourable attempts 
made by the able and excellent Metcalfe, as 
Resident at Haidarabad, met, at first, with 
reproof and a withdrawal of confidence. 

But many great foundations were laid 
or repaired: the administration of j ustice 
was reformed; the North-Western Provinces 
were saved from the permanent blight 
thrown over Bengal by Cornwallis’s Land 
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Settlement; while an enactment was passed 
which formed the basis of the excellent 
revenue system that now prevails from 
Benares to Peshawar. In regard to educa¬ 
tion, also, Lord Hastings was a founder: 
declaring that he would “ never be in¬ 
fluenced by the erroneous position that to 
spread information among men is to render 
them less tractable and less submissive to 
authority.” As a modern historian has 
well and truly pointed out, all the move¬ 
ment which has led to the present great 
intellectual and moral improvement of the 
natives dates from this administration. Nor 
was the movement confined to the training 
of the young: the publication of the first 
native newspaper took place in 1818; and, 
on the members of his Council raising an 
alarm, the Governor-General remarked, 
with the calm enthusiasm which was one of 
his characteristics, that it was “ salutary 
for supreme authority—even when its inten¬ 
tions were most pure—to bow to the control 
of public opinion.” 

Beside such a man, Indian Rulers more 
extolled by the multitude seem plunderers 
or prigs: and all who care to study the 
fortunes of the great Dependency must own 
their obligation to the author and editor of 
this volume for restoring to light the figure 
of one who did so much to give it unity and 
peace. But we may be permitted to add 
that care should be taken with the spelling 
of Oriental words before the book is finally 
stereotyped. H. G. Keene. 


“ Cantkrbuey Poets.” —Poems of the Eon. 
Roden Noel: a Selection, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Kobert Buchanan. (Walter 
Scott.) 

When a poet leaves a ballad here and a 
lyric there in comparative hiding, and only 
brings for our ears the choicest outpourings 
of his pipe, it is fair to expect beautiful 
music in beautiful forms. A selection, 
though not always a final acknowledgment 
of the Muse’s most excellent bounty, is 
nevertheless an arrangement for the reader 
by the author of the songs which he thinks 
have the sweetest appeal; and here we have 
Mr. Roden Noel’s estimate of himself—the 
concert of his own melodies, to which he 
can hopefully invite his literary guests. He 
has not been niggardly in drawing up the 
programme, for it consists of nearly four 
hundred pages; he has not failed in the 
matters of variety and blend, for we are 
called to the dramatic, the philosophical, 
the elegiac ; he has not forgotten a certain 
feudal and heraldic pomp, for Mr. Buchanan 
gallops up with the invitation. 

If we did nothing now but blame the 
entertainment, we should behave but chur¬ 
lishly to our host. Many items are dis¬ 
cordant, it is true; but not seldom there 
falls upon our ears the ravishing snatch 
that can regain our content. Often the 
barbaric comes in the very middle of the 
beautiful; and, to desert the figure of the 
concert, it is on the ground of want of 
craftsmanship that we find ourselves most 
at war with the book in question. Here 
we have loveliness going on crutches 
again and again: the idea is crippled by 
the expression. While reading this volume, 


it frequently occurred that, on perusing 
the first three lines of a verse of four, 
the desire to quote flashed into the mind. 
Not always, but far too often, the last line 
ruined the wish. Sometimes it was a matter 
of accent (and as to the proper placing of 
his accents the author we are considering 
is either wilful or ignorant), sometimes 
mere mechanism following inspiration, 
sometimes very prose of very prose limping 
behind a fine thought uttered in a manner 
that would not disgrace such a vagrant 
Orpheus as a thrush. Words and ideas 
escape from this poet as liberally as lava 
does from Vesuvius; but even as the volcano 
does not stay to direct its molten rivers, to 
suggest a picturesque loop here, or a 
graceful winding there, so Mr. Roden Noel 
seems powerless to control the mass from 
within. Why, schoolboy faults abound! 
On one page it is possible to find impotent 
verses; turn over, and your senses are 
sucked into a whirlpool of fairy fancy and 
glowing words. 

On the whole, judging coolly and 
thoughtfully, we are persuaded that this 
author’s Muse is deaf in one ear. This is 
so serious a charge that proof or apology 
must be forthcoming. As a short lyric 
suffers most from a fault, we quote from 
the early pages where the lyrics are. An 
ear like an instrument true would not have 
passed this line, with its painful recurrence 
of a similar sound in the first four words: 

“ Like a shy light over bole and root.” 

Nor would this couplet have been accounted 
satisfactory: 

“ Leap, heart! be aflame with them! loud, not 
dumb, 

Give a voice to their epithalamiom! ” 

We quote next a quatrain in defence of our 
previous condemnation in the matter of 
faulty accents: 

“ They are waiting on the shore 
For the bark to take them home; 

They will toil and grieve no more, 

The hour for release hath come.” 

In the first three lines there is a faint stress 
on the third syllable. It is not heavy, and 
so clumsy; but the voice of a reader natu¬ 
rally runs to it, and dwells there for the 
fraction of an instant. The effect is both 
pleasant and harmonious; it is even de¬ 
manded in the second and third lines by the 
fashion of the first. The fourth line should 
be a flawless mate to the others. But is it ? 
Certainly not. It is lame. It lumbers 
along, looking for its legitimate pause, but 
cannot find it till it reaches the fifth syllable. 

We have spent some space over this 
defect, because it is of far greater import¬ 
ance than the casual may imagine. A noble 
verse is swung along by its accents, and 
the less they are dwelt upon of necessity by 
the voice or by the ear, which is a kind of 
speechless voice, the finer example of music 
is the verse; add a glorious thought or 
image, and the masterpiece is made. Mr. 
Roden Noel is greatly gifted : few men can 
reap from themselves so abundant an intel¬ 
lectual harvest; but not once, nor twice, 
he offends in his metrical contrivances, thus 
spoiling the speed of his poetry, and inflict¬ 
ing shock after shock upon the ardent 
reader. However, there are calls to forgive¬ 


ness from very many pages. Who can 
resist music such as follows ? 

“ You who lay in Love’s white bosom 
Shall find more fair our cool sca-bloasom; 
Leander turning to his love, 

And lipping the fond seas he clove, 

We lured to our still coral grove.” 

A reader has to take heed, even in this 
instance, lest he fall; but the lines are 
lovely indeed. The poem entitled “ The 
Swimmer ” is a sufficing example of Mr. 
Roden Noel’s thoughtfulness and power of 
winning utterance. It contains these four 
lines: 

‘' But a wet sand is a glass 
Where the plumy cloudlets pass, 

Floating islands of the blue, 

Tender, shining, fair and true.” 

Consider for one moment what an insult 
that last line is to its three sisters! 

We like this author most when he is ont 
under the blue, the sea in front of him, 
dreaming of the days of mermaidens. Then 
there is in his verse the wing of the gull, 
the speech of the ocean, and the under-sea 
song of Neptune’s daughters. When he 
would rhyme about an old piano, he falls 
plump from the excellent, and delivers him¬ 
self of stuff as little as this: 

“ Oh, how thinly. Oh, how feebly 
Bings the ancient instrument! 

When it opened, slowly yielding, 

What a weird, unwonted scent! 

‘‘Plaining wildered all forlornly, 

As it were surprised from death; 

On a plate of faded ivory 
Somo lost name faint wavereth.” 

After this can there be any doubt that this 
Muse is deaf in one ear ? 

That Mr. Roden Noel is a man governed 
by right emotions, no one reading his poetry 
could fail to detect. His range of subjects 
is vast; and when he leaves the coral and 
the sand to take his part in great ques¬ 
tions he pours out his protest or praise in 
long, living lines that rush impetuously 
from his heart. A curious fact about him 
is that, however stately the measure he 
chooses, he can never make it march; it 
never tramps along, it always rushes. It 
lacks sobriety and stability from the moment 
that the poet annexes it for use. Though 
he has a remarkable volubility, he is not 
satisfied with the legitimate resources of. 
the English language. He knows all words, 
and he asks for more. He makes some 
compound adjectives that do not charm, 
for instance, “mellow-ripe-of-autumn”; and 
he twists the unusual out of the usual in 
many bewildering ways. Scattered among 
his writings are to be found many expres¬ 
sions and, as it were, catohwords that are 
much in vogue in our younger school of 
poetry. From this it is fair to assume that 
he has not failed of his effect upon litera¬ 
ture. He is not such a master of the loDg 
word as Mr. Watson is; but he knows how 
to make it his very helpful slave, and, what 
is better still, he knows when to work with¬ 
out it. Here is a wise instance: 

“ Love was playing bide and seek, 

And we deemed that he was gone; 

Tears were on my withered cheek, 

For the setting of our sun; 

Dark it was around, above, 

But he came again, my love! 
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“ Chill and drear in wan November, 

We r- call the happy spring, 

While bewildered we remember 
When the woods began to sing, 

All alive with leaf and wing ; 

Leafless lay the silent grove: 

But he came again, my love ! ” 

In the longer poems we find much that is 
splendid. The author has a certain thunder, 
and it compels, as is the wont of thunder, 
attention. Pathos is not absent from his 
gifts; and through many of the more serious 
verses one can trace the fervent heart that 
feels the aches of the multitude, and yearns 
to see the poor possessed of that oil and 
wine, the double gift, which, wisely tendered, 
can bring to pass the necessary healing of 
the wound. 

Norman Gale. 


Victoria, Queen and Empress. By John 

Cordy Jeaffreson. In 2 vole. (Heine- 

mann.) 

If anyone is disposed to doubt the advan¬ 
tages of posterity, he should study the ways 
and means of the most skilful compilers of 
books of this sort, and learn the blessings 
of inheritance. When Mr. Barnett Smith 
gave to the world his “ Life of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, compiled from all Avail¬ 
able Sources,” he was bringing together, if 
he did not add one more to, the sources 
available for the object of the present 
work to his successor, Mr. Jeaffreson, who 
is undisputed heir to the labours and oppor¬ 
tunities of Sir Theodore Martin and Mr. 
Charles Greville. “ Last come, best served,” 
is partly true in cases of this sort; and if 
the writer be a master of the book-maker’s 
art, it may be quite true. Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
style is not attractive, and is disfigured by 
such novelties as “ regnal,” “ evidential,” 
and “ funebrious ” : a queer coinage, of 
which he is so enamoured that “ regnal 
career ” occurs twice in a page. But he is 
undoubtedly a very able compiler of books 
of this sort, and those who desire to read 
all about the Queen’s public life cannot do 
better—we doubt if they can do so well—as 
resort to these volumes. Mr. Jeaffreson 
has not stuffed his chapters with pages of 
tedious matter; he has not padded his 
volumes with wearisome State papers. He 
has taken, with full acknowledgment, the 
fruits of the toil and opportunities of 
others ; he has rejected those uninteresting 
weeds which, in other works, some¬ 
what choke and conceal the deeper 
interest of a noble life. Mr. Jeaffreson is 
so candid in his reliance upon others, that 
when he gets beyond the range of recent 
publications his pages are virtually a blank; 
and the closing chapter of “ last words ” is 
chiefly occupied with a comparison of the 
Queen and “ the four Queens Regnant who 
have preceded her on the English throne— 
the two sisters Tudor, Mary and Elizabeth, 
and the two sisters Stuart, Mary and 
Anne.” 

On the death of Princess Charlotte there 
was a matrimonial race for the succession. 
In 1818 three royal dukes took wives; and 
in 1819 these ladies were each delivered of 
a child, of whom Queen Victoria was, on 
the death of George IV., the next in the 
succession after her uncle, who became 


William IV. She was a clever child. In 
after years she suffered much from the 
rudeness of public opinion towards Prince 
Albert. The pot-boy Oxford, who from 
sheer love of notoriety made the first 
attempt against the Queen’s life, rendered 
the young pair a signal service by touching 
the public mind with a pale fear of the 
passing of the crown to Ernest of Hanover. 
In later years John Nield, a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn, from a similar motive, 
bequeathed his savings to the Sovereign; 
and perhaps no sentence in Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
pages does him more credit, or is more just, 
than that in which he says : 

“ The pot-boy who tried to shoot the Queen in 
order that ho might be famous for having killed 
her, and the barrister who from his coffin threw 
her a quarter of a million of money, were both 
animated by a desire for celebrity.” 

Long ago the Trafalgar, which the Queen 
named in breaking a bottle of wine taken from 
the Victory after the famous fight, has be¬ 
come obsolete in her navy, and long ago the 
Tories have found their way to that royal 
favour which seemed never to shine upon 
them at the opening of Her Majesty’s reign. 
Wishing to make their way smooth, Lord 
Melbourne, on quitting office, said to Mr. 
Greville, “ Have you any means of speaking 
to these chaps?” and on encouragement 
proceeded to advise that Peel should re¬ 
member the Queen liked to have things 
explained, not at length and in detail, but 
shortly and clearly. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand why Mr. Jeaffreson should be in danger 
of “ trembling” at the recollection of the 
Prince Consort. 

“ The Prince’s influence over Her Majesty’s 
mind was indeed so great that one would even 
now tremble to think about it, were it not for 
the reflection that it would have been less 
powerful had he been less worthy of her con¬ 
fidence.” 

Nor can we reconcile the pious utterances of 
the author in other parts of his work with 
the remark concerning the joy at the birth 
of the Prince of Wales : “ Who might by 
God’s grace live to resemble his great uncle 
William IV. or his great uncle George IV.” 

By really skilful condensation Mr. Jeaffre¬ 
son omits nothing and yet the volumes are 
not ponderous. General Tom Thumb, 
equally with Louis Philippe and Louis 
Napoleon, has his place. The successes 
and the sorrows of the Queen’s life all have 
some record. There is nothing new in the 
incidents ; but every reader will admit that 
these occurrences are drawn together with 
so much judgment and ability, and in 
what is comparatively so small a compass, 
as to make these volumes, and the excuses 
for their appearance in the preface, entirely 
acceptable. 

Arthur Arnold. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In a Promised Land. By M. A. Bengough. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

John Trerennirk. By Walter C. Rhoades. 
In :i vols. (Macmillans.) 

The Matter of St llrnedkf*. By Alan St. 
Anbyn. In ” vols. (Chatto A Windns.) 


The Last Signal. By Dora Russell. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

The Dance of the Hours. By the Author of 
“ Vera.” (Methuen.) 

A Tale that is Told. By Edith Escombc. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

The Devil's Diamond. By Richard Marsh. 
(Henry.) 

The Fate of Fred Lavers. By Alexander 
Morrison. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Analysis of emotions and intellectual pro¬ 
cesses is a device for working up a story 
| which finds favour with a large number of 
' writers, and when really well done may lie 
made interesting. In order to ensure 
success, however, for a novel of this sort, one 
or two conditions are usually desirable. The 
personages whose inner life is to be laid bare 
for the world’s inspection ought at least to 
represent familiar types of humanity, and 
the motives that inspire them should be of 
a kind which are readily understood and 
appreciated by the ordinary reader. Judged 
by this standard, In a Promised Land is 
scarcely likely to command the popularity 
which the talents of its author might have 
secured for it. Two girls, named Sarah 
Bowman and Martha Williams, educated at 
a school for daughters of missionaries of the 
sect known as Primitive Gospellers, are 
selected at a board meeting of the governors 
to fill new situations in life as wives of 
Samuel Arkwright and Jesse Rnnciman 
respectively, workers in the vineyard of 
Beulah, in South Africa. The girls emigrate 
and are married in due course ; but as the 
contracting parties had no previous know¬ 
ledge of one another, it is not a matter for 
much wonder if a certain amount of friction 
attended the commencement of their wedded 
life. The details arc not at all badly told ; 
but it is doubtful whether novel readers as a 
body will be roused to a sufficient pitch of 
enthusiasm on behalf of the Primitive 
Gospellers to feel much interest in the con¬ 
nubial difficulties of two of their youthful 
missionaries, resident in a far-off land, and 
not particularly well educated. And, again, 
of the two characters who are principally 
subjected to dissection in the book, one, 
Sarah Bowman, is altogether too sublime and 
ethereal, and the other, Jesse Runciman, too 
complex to be easily nnderstanded of the 
people. Altogether the choice of subject and 
its treatment seem a little unfortunate, and 
the author’s imaginativeness and epigram¬ 
matic vigour have scarcely been used to the 
best advantage. A little more information 
also upon commonplace subjects would have 
been desirable. From reading the book one 
gets an impression that the mere fact of a 
man having diamonds in his possession in 
certain parts of South Africa is sufficient to 
procure for him several years’ penal servitude. 
And what is an I.D.B. ?* 

From start to finish, John Trevennick will 
be devoured with unflagging voracity, at all 
events by the younger generation of readers. 


• We believe that these letters stand for “ illicit 
diamond buyer.” If we are not mistaken, a novel 
was published with no other title than the same 
mysterious initials about half a dozen years ago.—• 
Editor Academy. 
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The escapades of the hero sustaining the title 1 
role , who, being overburdened by Oxford : 
debts, embarks, at the crafty suggestion of : 
his friend, Disney Roberts, upon an amateur < 
smuggling enterprise, utilising his own 
father’s yacht for the purpose; the diabolical 
ingenuity displayed by the wicked Roberts, 
aforesaid, who is John’s rival in love; and, 
above all, the sound thrashing which he 
receives at the stalwart hero’s hands—these 
are things of the sort which gladdened our 
hearts in boyhood, and which are not wholly 
unacceptable to those older children who have 
preserved their simple tastes, up to, or even 
past, the meridian of life. It is a straight¬ 
forward, plainly told story. Roberts, having 
persuaded Jack Trevennick to risk his reputa¬ 
tion and prospects in an illegal speculation, as 
mentioned above, “ rounds ” upon his friend, 
in order to leave the way clear for his own 
designs upon the fortune of Rennet Bracher, 
between whom and Trevennick an informal 
engagement has for a long time existed. 
Jack’s exposure and disgrace follow in due 
course. The Squire, his father, pays the fine, 
but turns his son out of doors. Then follows 
the usual struggle with poverty, and the 
lucky accident which puts the outcast in 
possession of a handsome fortune, and enables 
him to save his father from financial ruin. 
Without presenting exceptional features of 
any kind, the. book is one which may be 
thoroughly recommended. 

The writer who, under the name of Alan 
St. Aubyn, has during the past few years 
put before the world several novels dealing 
with Cambridge life, seems to have taken a 
new departure—as the phrase goes—in fiction. 
The earlier efforts of this author were dis¬ 
tinguished by daring flights of imagination, 
which may be presumed to have evoked a 
considerable amount of hostile criticism. All 
this has now disappeared ; and—whether as a 
concession to the reviewers, or as the out¬ 
come of the influences imparted by the solemn 
respectability of a university town—we cer¬ 
tainly have before us in The Master of St. 
Benedict's a work which has nothing in it 
either extravagant or unreal, and very little 
which is inaccurate. The old line of sensa¬ 
tional realism has been abandoned. There 
are no Delilahs here, no wicked enchantress, 
no mysteries, and no murders. Indeed, there 
is not a fairly exciting incident in the story 
except a case of kissing at seven o’clock in 
the morning, which, if the present reviewer’s 
memory serves him aright, must, from the 
description, have occurred in a well-known 
lane, bordered with hedgerows, and leading 
into the Barton road. The author has 
adopted an altogether quieter style, and has I 
throughout attempted to work the pathetic | 
clement, with, it must be admitted, a con¬ 
siderable degree of success. Anthony Rae, 
the old Master of St. Benedict’s, originally a 
Yorkshire ploughboy, who has carried all 
before him in the way of university honours, 
and now sinks into dotage and dies a-babbling 
of the green fields of his boyhood; Rachel 
Rae, his wife, who during forty years had 
waited patiently for her lover, and earned as 
a reward an old age of perfectly peaceful and 
happy married life ; and Pamela Gwatkin, 
the masculine-minded leader of the Newn- 


ham undergraduates, all merit favourable half told,” being, in fact, a mere fragment, 
notice; while the pretty but invertebrate and terminating without any satisfactory 
and cowardly little woman, Lucy Rae, who solution of any problem whatever. Helen 
creates what little stir there is in the story, Denham, a girl of exceedingly morbid, self¬ 
reminds one at times of Amelia Sedley and at analytical, and dissatisfied temperament, 
times of Dora Copperfield, but is nevertheless marries Mr. Renton, a man of fascinating 
a fairly original character. As usual, the manners, but coldly selfish disposition, and, 
descriptions of girl-student life at Newnham at the time when things leave off at the end 
are the most interesting portions of the book, of the book, does not appear to be particularly 
though one can scarcely hazard an opinion as pleased with her bargain. The author con- 


to their accuracy. 


fesses that she leaves Helen’s story unfinished 


For a mere storv conceived and treated “ b«»use that if * the only way in which we 

, . ,. . , ,. , can end stories truly.” The arguments by 

upon strictly conventional lines, and nnen- , . Z G- J 

cumbered by a scrap of padding, The Last ^ich this proposition is supported will, at 
Signal may be allowed to pass muster as a ^t, entertam if they do not convince readers 
creditable performance. There is a mystery “f Escombe has considerable acuteness of 
which is fairly well guarded ; Joan, an elder observation and felicitous turns of expression 
sister, unhappily mareied, who indulges in an b “ fc 18 vei 7 ™ssful recreating pleasant 
intrigue witn somebody else; Miriam, a 0 arac rB ‘ 


younger sister, who saves Joan from discovery Except in the case of fairy tales, which are 
at the risk of her own reputation; Hugh only pnt into our children’s hands on the 
Ferrars, formerly a lover of Miriam’s, but understanding that the incidents are not to 
discarded inconsequence of having committed be taken altogether seriously, it is difficult to 
a murder, who turns up awkwardly through- accept any plea for the introduction of the 
out the story; and, lastly, Sir James marvellous ami supernatural into fiction. 
Mackennon who marries Miriam, and obtains Dickens’s tale of Christmas Eve is, of course, 
evidence of the existence of this other lover sinrelv allegorical. Ebenezer Scrooge’s ghost 


ip awkwardly through- accept any plea for the introduction of the 
d, lastly, Sir Janies marvellous ami supernatural into fiction, 
es Miriam, and obtains Dickens’s tale of Christmas Eve is, of course, 
nee of this other lover simply allegorical, Ebenezer Scrooge’s ghost 


eviaence oi me existence or tnis otner lover simply allegorical, Ebenezer Scrooge s gliost 
at a most unfortunate moment. All these being a subjective creation, produced, perhaps, 
details are worked up into an easy and by the workings of an uneasy conscience : and 


flowing narrative : not fiction of a high 
order, but unobjectionable. 

Although The Dance of the Hours , which 
is dedicated to Mme. de Hoffmann, pur- 


the narrative takes rank with the best class 
of fairy tales, its value lying in its moral 
rather than in its statements of fact. 
Occasionally, however, unrealities may par- 
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ports to be “ the story of a musician's pains donably be introduced for the exhibition ot 
and pleasures,” the tale is a somewhat grotesque humour, as in the case of Mr. 
disjointed one, for nothing of a nature to Anstey s Vice I ersa ; and as extravagances 
justify this description occurs until at least hliis sort, when well executed, do command 
two-thirds of the book are completed. Nor a cer tain amount of attention, Mr. Richard 
will the end be found so entertaining as the M ar ®h ma y be excused for having produced a 
commencement, except by those musical f an tastic piece of nonsense, labelled 1 la 


devotees who can uncomplainingly peruse 
chapter after chapter replete with the techni- 


Devil's Diamond , which deals in comical 
fashion with the misadventures which befell 


beloved 


ealities of their beloved art. Vincent ^[r. Samuel Hookham upon receiving a 
Bartholomew, banker and amateur musician, diamond of fabulous value as a present 
finding himself ruined by the crash ensuing -^ r - Truelove, an undertaker, who had 

on the revolution in Buenos Ayres, resumes buried liis brother, Mr. Matthew Hookham, 


his efforts in musical composition, which he 
had laid aside on his marriage with a woman 


but had not been paid the bill for funeral 
expenses. The farcical element begins at 


uuu vu uia muiiiugv it lull u iiuuiuu a. _ “ . . 

whose sole ambition was to distinguish once w h en > upon Samuel Hookham refusing 
herself as a leader of fashionable society. He pay the bill, he finds written m letters o 
produces a Suite Symphonique, named “ The ® re u P on his outer door, “ Why don t yon 
Dance of the Hours,” at a Manchester P a y ^h® undertaker for burying your 
festival, takes part in the orchestra as first brother? The stone proceeds to burn te 
violin, and drops dead at the finale. This is hands and singe the noses of other persons in 
a rather gruesome ending, and one finds it [be story, until at length it is flung into t c 
difficult to believe that the author can have Thames and got rid of. The humour is no 
intended a termination of this sort when he a ver y high order, 
first started. The earlier part of the book guc h excuse can be offered for Mr. 

deals with persons much more interesting, Morrisori) who , i n a book entitled The 
such as Arthur Chelsteaa, M.D., F.R.b., the pate of Fred Lavers , invites our accept- 
man of genius and invention ; Agnes Merton, ance 0 f every kind of superstition, and 
the heiress, whom he marries ; and, in par- cr rave ]y presses into the service of his story 
ticular, Laurence Costello, the Irish agitator, gQC h vague sciences as mesmerism, palmistry, 
by the way, Ins father is called “ old Dan und phrenology. No interest attaches to any 
on p. 77, and “Timothy on p. 14;l—who of the characters, the construction is feeble, 


ticular, Eaurence Eostello, tne Irish agitator, guc h vague sciences as mesmerism, palmistry, 
by the way, Ins father is called “ old Dan und phrenology. No interest attaches to any 
on p. 77, and “Timothy on p. 14:1—who of the characters, the construction is feeble, 
is represented as having successfully secreted and thu book llU rdly deserves notice at the 
the books of the Land League, during the hands of a reviewer. 


Parnell trial, at a farmhouse in Berkshire. 

There is not much plot in the book, but the 
characters are drawn with distinctness, and 
the tone is cultured. 

A Tale that is Told might perhaps have 
been more aptly named “ A Tale that is only 
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SOME BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

The Game Birds and Wild Fowl of the British 
If lands. By Charles Dixon. (Chapman & 
Hall.) Mr. Dixon is one of the most enthusi¬ 
astic of British lovers of birds; and this stout 
octavo, following so soon upon his book on 
The Migration of Birds, is a striking proof of 
his industry. In it he gives full particulars of 
no less than 127 species of birds which possess 
special interest both to the sportsman and the 
ornithologist. Although the author has 
embraced the latest facts on these birds, their 
affinities, migrations, breeding, and the like, the 
first glance at the volume prompts the inquiry 
what need was there for such a book, seeing 
that many excellent histories of British birds 
already exist ? The justification is to be found 
in Mr. Dixon’s careful summary in the case of 
each species of its geographical distribution 
and allied forms. British ornithology has too 
often been treated as a whole, with no reference 
to either of these considerations. Such a 
reproach can certainly not be brought against 
Mr. Dixon’s treatment of tnis large division of 
native birds. After ample remarks on these 
points in the case of each species, the author 
next states at what time it is permitted by law 
to be taken; and this information is followed 
by a succinct account of its habits, nidification, 
and diagnostic characters. He prefers to dis¬ 
criminate species in this way rather than by 
“ a tedious description of plumage.” Scientific 
ornithologists will scaroely agree with this 
method, but it unquestionably suits the ordin¬ 
ary sportsman and lover of birds. Mr. Dixon’s 
treatment of the different birds' habits and 
nidification is very carefully written and 
complete, his own observations being aided by 
the immense body of knowledge on British 
ornithology which has been accumulating of late 
years. His book will prove very useful to all 
country lovers and sportsmen, although here 
and there a question may be raised on some of 
his statements. The dotterell’s journey every 
spring from North Africa to Arctic Europe in 
the space of a single night does indeed “ read 
like the wildest of Eastern romance,” but this 
is as yet far from being proved. It is some¬ 
what ludicrous also to assign the “ time during 
which the sociable lapwing may be taken as 
August 1 to March 1,” when only one instance 
of the bird has hitherto occurred in Great 
Britain. On the other hand, Mr. Dixon’s account 
of the golden plover and common lapwing is 
excellent. A very full account of the wood¬ 
cock is also given, while the description of the 
varieties and allies of the original English 
pheasant is most useful. It may be hoped 
that the author will see his way to publish a 
history of the remaining British birds, and to 
finish his subject. The illustrations of Mr. 
A. T. Elwes are characteristic, and enable the 
ordinary bird-lover to identify a bird at a 
glance. 

Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and 
Horticulture. Edited by J. Watson. (W. H. 
Allen.) An able band of bird-lovers here 
contrioute their views on the injurious or 
innocent character of our ordinary birds with 
regard to farm and garden crops. It may be 
hoped that the opinions of these experts will 
rescue many familiar English birds from the 
gardener’s shot and the keeper’s trap, these two 
men being, so far as regards birds, among the most 
self-opinionated of their kind. Every here and 
there these pages bear a slight resemblance to 
special pleading; but when a bird is almost 
uniformly beneficial, this is but natural. The 
rule by which all birds should be judged is, do 
they on the whole do more good than evil to 
nun ? When this is fairly answered, no bird- 
lover need fear for his friends. Books, for 
instance, undoubtedly destroy com at times, 
especially in spring; hut they devour an in¬ 


credible number of insect enemies of com all 
the rest of the year. Similarly the kestrel, 
when pressed by its young ono’s cries, may kill 
every now and then a young pheasant; but only 
some few kestrels learn this ill habit, and 
kestrels devour enormous quantities of mice at 
other times. Mis s Ormerod writes very sensibly 
on the sparrow. On the whole we give him 
up. He does every now and then eat a few 
insects, but the rest of his food through the year 
involves constant thefts from the gardener and 
the farmer. The sparrow must not bo suffered 
to increase with impunity, or the Australian 
plague of sparrows will soon result. Mr. 
Gumey writes excellently on the same subject. 
Under the aegis of Mr. Aplin, the rook’s 
interests are well secured. The same writer 
contributes a capital defence of the small birds 
generally. Mr. Fortune, on the other hand, 
has scarcely done justice to the starling. He 
deems it a “ quarrelsome ” bird; but few will 
agree with him. And he suppresses that it 
will at times undoubtedly feed on small birds’ 
eggs. This is not surprising, as it is a member 
of the corvidae. The buzzard, we quite agree 
with the editor, is solely an eater of carrion, 
and ought to be preserved instead of shot. 
This volume may be confidently recommended 
to farmers, gardeners, and lovers of birds. 

Recent Rambles ; or, In Touch with Nature, 
by Charles C. Abbott, M.D. (Lippincott.) 
This is another of the many volumes of nature- 
studies with which we have become familiar in 
recent years, since Thoreau and Bichard 
Jefferies came into vogue. It is pleasantly 
written and prettily illustrated. The chapter 
entitled “A Viotim of Thoreau” is especially 
entertaining. The author tells how he met an 
old man who complained that thirty-five years 
before ho had read Walden, and that the 
book had turned his head and he had been 
wondering ever since where the mistake lay. 
He had adopted Thoreau’s system with an 
“ improvement,” the improvement being that 
instead of planting his own beans he had helped 
himself to other people's, and the plan did not 
work well. In short, he was a confirmed 
“loafor”—fancying, as other foolish people 
have done, that he had Thoreau’s authority for 
such behaviour. He is by no means the only 
person who, with or without Thoreau’s 
supposed authority, has set up as a philosopher 
as an excuse for idleness. But it is truly hard 
that that most energetic “ Hermit of Walden ” 
should be adopted by any such as their patron 
saint. Our present author confounds things 
which differ when he writes “ A Defence of 
Idleness,” meaning, not idleness at all, but an 
attitude of mind demanding more than common 
energy. 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle. By Parker Gill- 
more. (W. H. Allen.) On the prairies of 
North America and the high-veldt of South 
Africa, and by many a stream in Asia and 
Japan, Mr. Gillmore found adventures more or 
less stirring, but, it may be gathered, some 
years ago. These are pleasantly told, if not 
always in language marked by literary grace, 
and have been recovered from various sporting 
journals. His accounts of the African buffalo 
and its fierce charges corroborate what is already 
known of that animal’s ferocity. But the 
author is not strong in patural history. Thus, 
it is strange to find him asserting that whales 
frequently oontaiu dismembered arms of cuttle 
fish, “ which must originally have been com¬ 
ponent parts of monsters of gigantic propor¬ 
tions ; ” the fact being that whales live on 
minute molluscs and crustaceans. Cuttle fish 
and marvels almost always accompany each 
other. The puma which he speaks of, again, 
as attacking man, in North America must have 
been the cougar. Mr. Gillmore lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of fishing wherever he was quartered; 


but his recipe for catching grey mullet is not 
only of a poaching but also of a singularly 
cruel character. He recommends the introduc¬ 
tion of the striped bags into Eaglish waters 
but the extended cultivation of the native 
trout would bo infinitely preferable, and the 
same water which would suit the one would in 
almost all cases answer for the other fish. On 
the whole, there does not seem a sufficient 
reason for these somewhat scrappy papers being 
promoted to book form. 

One of the persons best of all qualified for 
the task—Mr. J. G. Bishop, the proprietor of 
the Brighton Herald —wrote a few years ago a 
very interesting volume called Brighton in the 
Olden Time. A second edition, a popular one 
with many additional illustrations, has just 
appeared, at the office of the newspaper which 
Mr. Bishop owns; and this, while testifying to 
the success and the acceptability of the former 
issue, is most acceptable for its own sake, not 
only to residents in that which, almost as much 
as (Jhelsoa or Hampstead, may claim to be “ the 
only inhabitable suburb of London,” but to 
those visitors who know the place and find in 
it another London perhaps, but a different one. 
It is now well nigh a century since the first 
famous Dr. Bussell, and the Prince Begent, 
and Martha Gunn, the bathing woman, 
“ made” Brighton. Why, it is half a century 
ago already since Ethel, in The Newcomes, went 
down to stay there, and lodged in the Old 
Steine, Brighton—apart from all those modem 
attractions of which there is no question in this 
book—has a hundred quaint features worthy to 
be recorded; and admirably aro they recorded 
here, by the pen of writer and the pencil of 
draughtsman. Mr. Bishop writes unpre¬ 
tentiously and fully. He speaks with know¬ 
ledge and authority. Of the reproductions of 
old views—for Brighton in the past has been 
much drawn by artists more topographical 
than Constable and Turner—many are suc¬ 
cessfully quaint; and there is a map of the 
Brighton of the beginning of the century, when 
Macaulay could hardly have said of it, as he 
said about thirty years ago, that a town “more 
than twice as large and populous as the 
Bristol of the Stuarts, stretched, mile after 
mile, its fantastic front to the sea.” We 
congratulate Mr. Bishop on the re-issue of a 
book which, in its own way, is justifiably very 
popular. 

Johnson's Gardener’s Dictionary. A New 
Edition. Part I. (Bell.) We are glad to see 
this standard work thoroughly overhauled and 
put before the world in a revised and enlarged 
edition. Its merit has always been its com¬ 
bination of scientific information and practical 
advice, and the new editors (Messrs. C. H. 
Wright and D. Dewar) are working on the old 
lines. The illustrations are not numerous; but, 
when they show the gardener his insect foes, 
they are vory useful. Businesslike directions 
for cultivation occur in such articles as Ac¬ 
climatisation, Aquarium, Artichoke, Bedding 
out, Borders, and under each genus also. An 
excellent article shows how birds are bene¬ 
factors, as well as injurers, of the gardener. 
The information given under American Cran¬ 
berry is well worth having, but we should rather 
have looked for it under letter C or under the 
Latin name. If Ageratum be derived from 
yrjpat, the quantity of the syllables should 
bo marked Ageratuui, not Ageratum. We 
shall watch with interest the succeeding parts 
of this Dictionary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Last December, it will be remembered, the 
MS. of Poems by Two Brothers was sold at 
auction to Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of 
Cambridge, for £480, the “ runner up” in the 
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competition being a well-known American 
dealer. A hope was expressed at tbe time that 
the ultimate destination of the MS. might be 
the library of Trinity College; but we hear 
that it has been purchased for the United 
States, at a large advance of price. Mean¬ 
while, Messrs. Macmillan have arranged to 
issue a reprint of the original edition (1827), 
together with the addition of four poems from 
the MS. never before printed, and also the 
prize poem on “ Timbuctoo.” So far as 
possible, the poems have been assigned to their 
respective authors. 

The next issue in the “ Badminton Library ” 
will be two volumes on Big Game Shooting, 
written by the Earl of Kilmorey, Sir Henry 
Pottinger, Major H. Percy, Mr. C. Phillips- 
Wolley, Mr. W. G. Littledale, and Mr. W. C. 
Oswell (the companion of Livingstone during 
his first expeditions in South Africa.) 

Messes. Sampson Low & Co. will shortly 
publish an account of the recent Belgian ex¬ 
pedition to Katanga, in South Central Africa, 
which was led by Capt. Stairs. Stanley’s com¬ 
panion, and suffered many misfortunes, though 
its object was ultimately attained. More than 
one-third of the party perished through sick¬ 
ness and famine; the second in command fell 
fighting; and Capt. Stairs himself died of fever 
on returning to the sea coast. The book is 
written by Dr. Joseph A. Moloney, who served 
as medical officer to the expedition. 

Messes. Longmans will publish, in a few 
days, Where Three Empires Meet, by Mr. E. P. 
Knight, containing a narrative of recent travel 
in Kashmir, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the 
adjacent countries, together with an explana¬ 
tion of the measures that are being taken to 
safeguard British interests on that portion of 
the north-western frontier of India. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons 
announce an illustrated volume entitled Bound 
the Black Man's Garden, by Mr. Zelie Colville, 
who recently contributed an article on the 
mouths of the Niger to BlacJcwood’s Magazine. 

The next volume in the “ Adventure 8eries,” 
will be Women Adventurers, by Mrs. Henry 
Norman (the “ Girl in the Carpathians,”) 
containing lives and portraits of Hannah 8uell, 
Mrs. Christian Davies, Mary Ann Talbot, and 
others. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall have in the press 
a story of adventure in Borneo, entitled The 
Orchid Seekers, by Messrs. Ashmore Russan and 
Frederick Doyle, with illustrations by Mr. 
Alfred Hartley. 

Me. Fishee Unwin will publish shortly the 
first volume of a new “ Irish Library,” to be 
edited by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. This will 
be a reprint of Davis’s Patriot Parliament of 
1689, with a general introduction by tho editor. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. an¬ 
nounce for early publication a work by Mr. 
Arthur J. Dadson, to be entitled Evolution 
and Religion. It covers a wide field, both of 
established facts and speculative thought, one 
of its chief objects being to invite the thought¬ 
ful mind to a consideration of the light that 
evolution throws on some of the great 
problems which have hitherto been regarded 
as belonging solely to the province of religion. 
The author endeavours, from a wide induction 
of facts and much close reasoning, to show 
that the human soul is, like the body, a 
product of the earth, and that its existence in 
the future will be similar to its existence in 
the past. Ho also contends, from historical 
evidence, that the Christian power, by destroy¬ 
ing tbe civilisation of the ancients, is re¬ 
sponsible for the dark ages, and has thrown 
back the progress of the world at least a 
thousand years. 


3 Messes. James Elliott & Co., of Temple- 
chambers, are preparing for publication the 
whole of the alchemical and hermetic writings 
of Paracelsus, for the first time completely and 
faithfully translated into English, with the 
side lights of the chief commentators, and ex¬ 
haustive vocabularies and indices. The mag¬ 
nitude of this undertaking will necessitate its 
issue in the form of monthly volumes, the first 
of which is now passing through the press. 

Messes. Cassell & Co. will publish next 
week Mr. B. L. Stevenson’s new book, Island 
Nights’ Entertainments ; and also Mr. E. W. 
Homung’s novel, entitled Tiny Luttrell. 

Me. David Nutt will publish, shortly after 
Easter, The Letters of a Portuguese Nun, 
translated from the original French edition of 
1660 by Edgar Prestage, accompanied with an 
introduction upon the life of sister Mariana 
and the circumstances under which the letters 
were written; a faithful reprint, for the first 
time, of the editioprinceps of the French original; 
a hitherto unknown English verse translation 
of the eighteenth century; and a full biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Messes. Hutchinson have in tho press a 
work by Mr. W. E. Bagenal, entitled The 
Priest in Politics. 

Mu. Fishee Unwin has arranged to re¬ 
issue the “Mermaid Series,” formerly pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Yizetelly & Co. The series, 
as it at present stands, contains sixteen volumes; 
but these will be added tp as occasion requires, 
retaining the original scheme of publishing 
literal reproductions of the text of the old 
dramatists, with notes and introductions. The 
three forthcoming volumes which have not yet 
appeared will be : The Best Plays of Ben Jonson, 
with introduction and notes by Mr. Brinsley 
Bichards and Prof. C. H. Herford, and an 
engraved frontispiece; The Best Plays of 
Christopher Marloive, with critical memoir and 
notes by Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

Religion in Daily Life is the title of a volume 
of religious essays by the Rev. G. 8. Barrett, of 
Norwich, which will be published immediately 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

As a companion to the Thackeray number 
of the Greyfriar, which appeared about a year 
ago, it is intended to devote the forthcoming 
number to another famous Carthusian, and 
friend of Thackeray, John Leech. The school 
owns a considerable collection of his drawings, 
from which the courtesy of owners of copy¬ 
right enables the Greyfriar to choose its 
illustrations for the article. These will include 
Sir John Millais’s water-colour portrait of 
Leech ; Leech’s drawing, “ Children of the 
Mobility ”; and the facsimile of a letter written 
by Leech while at school. Any application 
for copies should be made to the editor, 
Charterhouse, Godaiming. The cost is Is. 6d., 
post free. 

A NEW and cheap edition of Mr. Louis 
Felbermann’s Hungary and Its People will 
shortly be issued by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & 
Co. The work, which has received the 
approval of the Emperor-King of Austria- 
Hungary, tho Crown Princess Stephanie, 
and the Hungarian Minister of Education, will 
contain much additional matter, including an 
English version of several popular Hungarian 
lyrics. 

We are informed that the article on the 
recent dispute between Lord Cromer and the 
Khedive, which appears in the April number of 
the Nineteenth Century, is an authoritative 
statement, made through Mr. Blunt, of the 
Khedive’s own view of the matter, which His 
Highness is especially anxious to put before 
the British public. 


To the April number of the Vegetarian 
Messenger, Prof. F. W. Newman, now in his I 
eighty-eighth year, contributes his “Dietetic | 
Experiences.” The same issue will also con¬ 
tain a translation in verse of a quatrain of 
Friedrich Riickert, by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, 
who prefixes to it a motto from Plato. 

Messes. F. Noegate & Co., publishers and 
foreign booksellers, have removed from King- 
street, Covent Garden, to 44, Shaftesbury- 
avenue. 

The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after EasterMr. 
John Macdonell, three lectures on “ Symbol¬ 
ism in Ceremonies, Customs, and Art”; Prof. 

R. K. Douglas, three lectures on “ Modem 
Society in China ”; Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh, 
three lectures on “ The Waterloo Campaign”; 
Prof. Dewar, five lectures on “The Atmo¬ 
sphere ”; Mr. B. Bowdler Sharpe, four 
lectures on “ The Geographical Distribution of 
Birds ”; Mr. James Swinburne, three lectures 
on “ Some Applications of Electricity to 
Chemistry ” (the Tyndall Lectures); Mr. Henry 
Craik, three lectures on “ Johnsonand Milton." 

“ Johnsonand Swift,” “Johnsonand Wesley”; j 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, three lectures on “ Fal- j 
staff, a Lyric Comedy, by Boito and Verdi” 
(with musical illustrations, by permission of the | 
composer and publishers, specially granted for 
these lectures). The Friday evening meetings 
will be resumed on April 14, when a discourse 
will be given by Sir William H. Flower on 
“Seals”; succeeding discourses will probably 
be given by Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, Prof. 
Francis Gotch, Mr. Shelford Bidwell, Lord 
Kelvin, Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. BeerbohmTree, j 
Prof. Osborne Reynolds, Prof. T. E. Thorpe, 
and other gentlemen. ! 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Tiie Royal Irish Academy, at the stated 
meeting on March 16, elected the following as 
hon. members :—In the Section of Science— 
George H. Darwin, of Cambridge; Baron 
Ferd. von Richthofen, of Berlin; Edward 
Strasburger, of Bonn. In the Section of Polite 
Literature and Antiquities—Karl Brugmann, of 
Leipzig; Emil Hiibuer, of Berlin; Robert 
Munro, of Edinburgh. 

Peof. H. M. Gwatkin, who succeeded 
Bishop Creighton in the Dixie chair of eccle¬ 
siastical history at Cambridge, has edited a 
volume of Selections from Early Christian 
Writers, consisting of texts and translations, 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 

The Eagle, a magazine supported by 
members of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
now reached its hundredth number, having 
been founded by Mr. T. Ashe—the editor of 
Coleridge in tbe Aldine series, and himself no 
mean poet—in 1858. In commemoration there 
is given, for frontispiece, a portrait of Lady 
Margaret, reduced from a forgotten copper¬ 
plate found in the college library; a Greek 
epigram and an English ode; a Carmen 
Aquaticum, set to music; a list of the editors 
from the beginning; and a provisional cata¬ 
logue of the successive occupants of college 
rooms from about 1820 downwards. 

From a report of the Cambridge University 
Press Syndicate, it appears that the total 
cost of the Stanford Dictionary has been 
£5002 14s. 7d. Of this sum, Dr. Fennell, the 
editor, has received £3314. Other expenses, 
including payment of the secretary to the 
editor absorbed £295 lls. Id.; printing. 
£1391 12s. There is a balance of upwards of 
£1000 available for supplements or additions. 
The amount of tbe bequest of Mr. Stanford in 
1881 was £5000. The dictionary was published 
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i September, 1892. In consideration of the 
Teat labour which the editor had bestowed 
a the production and of the merits and 
iterest of the work, the syndics offered Dr. 
'ennell a royalty on each copy sold, in 
ddition to the remuneration he had already 
eceived. The dictionary has met with a very 
ivonrable reception, and the sales up to the 
resent have been satisfactory. After the pay- 
tent of royalties and the expenses of publica- 
ion, the balance will be transferred to the 
Stanford Bequest Fund. 

The subjects of the first competitions for the 
Sherbrooke ana Granville prizes have been 
lecided on by the Senate of London University. 
The Sherbrooke prize is to be offered in 1895 
or the best original essay, not previously pub- 
ished, if of sufficient merit, embodying the 
esulfc of an original research in any depart- 
nent of the science of public health. Under 
similar conditions, the Granville prize is offered 
n 1896 for an essay exhibiting original research 
n experimental physios, and in 1897 in zoology. 

The editors of Alma Mater, the magazine of 
Aberdeen University, have issued a circular 
>roposing to perpetuate the memory of the 
ate Prof. Mioto, either by the foundation of a I 
scholarship, or in some other way to be decided 
>y a responsible committee. 

"We understand that Ayerst Hall, Cambridge, 
:ias been taken for the resident branch of the 
University Correspondence College, hitherto 
accommodated at Burlington House. From 
what we have seen of the work of this institu- 
,ion, both in its books published for private study 
and in its weekly journal, we take this oppor¬ 
tunity of testifying that it seems to deserve fully 
the success that it has obtained in the examina¬ 
tions for the University of London. Originally 
starting with instruction only by letter, it now 
givrs both oral teaching and practical classes in 
science. 

Mr. Philip H. Wickstef.d is getting 
together a Dante exhibition at University Hall, 
Gordon-square, in illustration of a course of 
lectures on the Paradiso to be delivered next 
term. In addition to a few original pictures 
and sketches by Rossetti, &c., there will bo a 
large number of reproductions of drawings from 
Botticelli downwards, medallions, photographs, 
maps, editions of the poem, &c. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish in England 
ihe Yale lecture on preachiug. entitled I 'erhum 
Pei, which the Rev. R. F. Horton is going 
shortly to America to deliver. » 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ONLY—HAIR. 

To one who gate it. 

“ Only a woman's hair.” There was no name 
l T (>on the slender picket; and they blame 
'I i.e man who would not bare for all to view 
Tl e soul of her who trusted him, he knew 
To whom belonged that curl of i-oftest hair, 

Acd thus he wrote, determined to leave there 
No trace which to the world might ever tliow 
Who was the woman that had loved him s >. 

Bi;t all who love have relics ; on my heart 
Tl.tre rests a locket, and I never part 
Bv day or night with one small tress of hair, 

Yet must I tell the world who placed it there 
Within the locket; call on all to nee 
IIy greatest treasure, say 'twas given to me 
B i one I love, who loves me not again, 

A mi show to curious eyes my love is vain '■ 

And matt I own to all that when I wake 
I r ud my hand close clasps it for the rake 
one trom wfiom I took that tress ot hair 

B VIrch now is mine, say that I breathe a prayer, 
’r ut God will bless and keep yon all your life, 
fin sun and shade, iu joy auu peace and strife - 
[1 holi the world has nothing here to do, 
jit shill not come between my soul aud you ; 
[like the great Dean, I keep your name apart, 
p’on ouly know what tests upon my heart. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Marob number of the Economic Journal 
(Macmillans) contains several papers of special 
interest. First, we have “ Statistics of some 
Midland Villages ” (to be continued), by 
Messrs. Joseph Ashby and Bolton King, who 
have not unsuccessfully attempted to do for an 
average rural tract, with an area of 128,000 
acres and a population of 27,186 persons, what 
Mr. Charles Booth has done on a very much 
grander scale in his classical work on London. 
The facts disclosed are by no means so dis¬ 
couraging as some might expect. To begin 
with, the total population shows but a very 
slow decline, the maximum having been reached 
in 1871; the money rate of wages shows an 
increase of nearly 2s. a week since 1870, to¬ 
gether with a reduction of hours ; the propor¬ 
tion of convictions per thousand of the popula¬ 
tion has fallen in the last fifteen years to just 
one half. But the most notable facts are those 
with regard to allotments, which have doubled 
in area during the last ten years, and now 
average more than half an acre per family, and 
are calculated to augment wages by £7 a year. 

“A county court process-server recently informed 
us that, in two villages recently supplied with a 
largo proportion of allotments, he now served one 
summons only where before he had served twenty. 
. . . In villages where there are plenty of 
allotments, there is little lounging now in public- 
houses or at the comers of streets. . . . As an 

educating influence on boys, they have excited a 
practical interest in agriculture, more valuable 
than any theoretic knowledge.” 

Small holdings hardly exist, though none of 
the farms are very large. Among the other 
articles is one showing the consumption of tea 
and other staple drinks in England over a 
considerable period of time. Tea, of course, 
has increased very regularly, with successive 
reductions in the duty ; but it is surprising 
to find that tho rate of increase per head of 
population is immensely greater in the case of 
cocoa. Mr. F. C. Harrison, of the Calcutta 
Mint—to whose admirable articles on the circu¬ 
lation of the rupee we have before drawn 
attention—contributes a very timely record of 
former attempts to introduce a gold currency 
into India, all of which signally failed. Miss 
Florence Davenport-Hill writes upon tho 
system of boarding out pauper children. Prof. 
Alfred Marshall defines his views od rent in 
relation to value, with reference to the attack 
upon the Ricardian dogma recently delivered 
by the Duke of Argyll. Mr. Elijah Helm 
concludes his examination of the alleged decline 
of the cotton industry in Lancashire. Finally, 
we may mention some useful tables, giving the 
monetary value of gold in relation to silver, in 
pence, rupees, marks, and francs, according to 
varying ratios of the two metals. 


SELECTED FOREIGN ROOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bu-.uothf.k d»r raittelhochdeutschen Litteratur in Buhm»*n. 
4. lid. Willefaalm. Ein Kittertfediuht rus der 2. Hiilfte 
A. 13. Jahrh. v. Meist-r Ulrich v. dem Turlin. Hrog. v. 
R. Ringer. Leiozig : Broekhaui. 0 M. 

D’Eylao. La Biblioihilie cn 1891-9L Paris: Eouquette. 
lo it. 

Drk«si,*r, F. R- Triton u. £i* Tritonen in der Litt«ratur u. 
K uast der Griechen u. Romer. 1. u. 2. Tl. Leipzig: 
IVuMUT. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

France, Auatole. L\ R6tis*erie de la Reine IYiauque. 

P iris : Cklmann Levy. 3 fr. 60 C. 

HANi nuKcnBR der kuniul. Muften za Berlin. 8. Bd. Der 
Kuofemtich v. F. Lippmana. B.-rlin: Spemann. 2 M. 
50 Pf. 

r.on. Pierre. Matelot. Paris: Leraerre. 4 fr. 

I Kf.y au, E Entwioklung u. Organisation der Volkabiolio- 
theken. Leipzig: Engelmaun. *2 M. 

Schreibkr, Th. L>.e helieniitischen Reliefbilder, hrag. tl. 

erliintert. lOLfg. Leipzig : Engelmann. 2» M. 

Voor. G. Li Poroelaine. Paris: May 6c Motteroz. 3 fr. 

I 50 c. 

I THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Analecta hyranica medii aevi. Hrsg. v. G. M. Dreves. 

I 14. Bd. Leipzig: Reisland. 8 M. 
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Saxjcltieo tbeologiwher Ha&dbdsher. 2. Tl. Altcs Testa¬ 
ment. 1, Abtta. Einleitnng In daa alte Testament m. 
Einechluu der Apokrjrphen u. der Paeudoepigraphen 
AltenTestaments. VonE.Kuniff. Bonn: Weber. 11 M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Bores, Aug. Journal du Congri'. de Mounter, par Fraaroit 
Ogler, aumuoier du Comte d’Avaux (1611 -1647). Faria: 
Flan. 6 fr. 

Doebbbi., M. Die Landgrafeebaft der Lenchtenberger. 

Munch on: Killinger. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Hobtkx, H. Die Personalexeeution in Geechichte u. Dogma. 
1. Bd. Wien: Manz. 6 H. 

Ixxicn, M. Die Schlaoht bei Zorndorf am 26. Aug. 1768. 
Berlin : Speyer. 8 M. 60 Ff. 

Stikvb, F. Wittelebaaher Briefe ana den J. 1696 bit 1610. 

6. Abtlg. Milnchen; Franz. 4 H. 60 Pi. 

Wki.kciuxoib, H. Le Marfchal Ney, 1816. Faria: Plon. 
8 fr. 

Woebeb, F. X. Die Hiller v. n. zn Aichbolz. Kina 
genealog. Studie. 1. Tnl. Die Hiiiner v. Zllrioh n. ihr 
Bturz. (1102-1846.) 1. Bd. Wien : Gerald. 28 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

DirpxiB, F. Die Voralpenpfienzen, Blame, Straaebe u. e. 

w. Leipzig : Engelmann. 8 M. 

Fbitbch. A. Fauna der Gaakohle u. der Kalkateinn der 
Permfermation Buhmene. A Bd. 2. Hft Prag: 
Rivndc. 82 M. 

Gutbe&let, C. Die Willenifreibeit a. ihre Gegner. Fulda. 
3 M. 60 Pf. 

KtixoaBAEvr, H. v. Die Leber- n. Laubmooae Weet- u. 

Oztprenxeens. Leipzig: Engelmann. 6 W. 

Sachs, J. Geeammelte Abhandlungen Ob. Pflanzen-Phyei- 
ologie. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Eng. 1 in inn. 18 M. 

Wolf, Th. Geogia'U y Geologia del Euiidor. Leipzig: 
Brockhans. 24 M. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Flexsbubo, N. Ueb. Unprang n. Bildung d. Froaomen, 
airAs. Land: Muller. 1 M. 40Pf. 

Piitcoxis meehanicae syntaxia libri IV. et V. Resenenit R. 

Schnene. Berlin : Reimer. 2 M. 

W iitckleb, H. Sammlung v. Keileebrifttexten. I. Die 
IusehriftenTigltt-Pilezera X. Leipzig: Pfeiiler. 6U. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE COW IS WOOD” IN CHAUCER. 

Cambridge: March 19, 1698. 

In the New English Dictionary, s.v. chough, 
we loam that cow here means “ chough ” ; viz., 
in the “ Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” 1. 232. I 
once further explained (in the Academy, 
April 5, 1890) that the allusion is to a story of 
•‘The Tell-tale Bird” kind, so well discussed 
by Mr. Clouston in Originals and Analogues, 
p. 437 (Chaucer Society). 

In Dr. Fumivall’s new edition of Ilocclere 
there is a capital example of a similar usage : 
and (with Dr. Fumivall’s kind permission) I 
beg leave to call attention to it, because it 
seems to have escaped notice. I must quote 
the whole of two stanzas on p. 217 : 

“ Frend, looth me were ‘ nay ’ teye vnto yow, 

But y suppose, it may noon othir be ; 

Lest worn men vnto Magge, the gool[e] kow, 

Me likne. and thus seye—‘ O, bebolde and see 
The double man ! O, yondir, lo, gooth he 
That hony first yaf, aud now yeueth galle; 
lie fo In herte is vnto wommen alle ; 

“ Til he of wommen outc wordes wikke, 

He fastynge is, him seemeth; al the day 
Uut of his mowtb lesyDges awarmen thikke : 

Un wommen no good word affoortbe he may ; 
And if he wel speke or wryte, is uo nay, 

He nat mcneth as lie spekith or writ: 

O lewde dotepol! straw for his wit.” 

In the last line but one the printed text lias 
me net h, i.e., “ moveth.” I read it as meneth, 
i.e., “ meaneth.” The verb note means “ utter.” 
I would farther suggest that the MS. reading, 
the good cow, is a scribal error for the xuoode cow, 
i.e. , ‘ ‘ the mad jack-daw.” The scribe evidently 
missed tho point, and avoided writing what (to 
him) seemed to be nonsense. 

I now give a sufficient paraphrase : 

“ My friend, it would grieve me to refuse you, but 
I suppose I cannot do otherwise (than translate, 
as you ask me to do, a tale about au evil woman). 
I fear led women should liken me to Mag, tb« 
mad jick-daw, aud say—‘ Behold the double- 
minded mau ! See yonder, there goes he who 
formerly gave men honey, and now gives them 
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gall; he in a foe, at heart, to all womankind. He 
seems to himself to be fasting, till he ntters wicked 
words about women. Lie3 swarm thickly out of 
his mouth. He cannot afford women one good 
word; and if ever he speaks or writes well of us, 
it cannot be denied that he does not mean what 
he speaks or writes. Ignorant blockhead : A 
straw for his wit! ” 

Not only have we here a new allusion to the 
evil words which jack-daws speak of women, 
but we have what I suppose to be by far the 
earliest example of the name Mag (Margaret) 
as applied to a chattering bird. Shakspere 
has “ magot-pie,” and modem English has 
“magpie.” It would be interesting to learn 
if some other MS. can be found in which the 
original word woode (or irode) is retained. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


“ IL CIOTTO DI GEBUSALEMME ” (PAR. XIX. 

127).— THE CLAIM OF CHARLES OF AXJOTJ TO 

TIIE TITLE OF JERUSALEM. 

Stanhoe Orange, Norfolk: March 20, 1893. 

In canto xix. of the Paradiso, Dante alludes 
to Charles II. of Naples as “ II Ciotto di Geru- 
salemme ” : “ The Cripple of Jerusalem ” (he 
wag lame, “fu sciancato alquanto,” as Yillani 
records). The title of Jerusalem he derived 
from his father, Charles of Anjou, Kin g of 
Naples and Sicily, who claimed to have acquired 
the right to it by purchase from Mary of 
Antioch in 1272; he further claimed it in his 
own right, as one of the forfeited Hohenstaufen 
dignities, with which he had been invested by 
the Pope. 

The title had come to the Hohenstaufens 
through the marriage of the Emperor Frederick 
II. to his second wife, Iolanthe of Brienne, 
daughter of John of Brienne and Mary of 
Montferrat, eldest daughter of Isabella of 
Jerusalem and Conrad of Montferrat.* It 
appears that Frederick II.’s son, Conrad, was 
deprived of the title in 1243 by the Grand 
Council of Acre, by whom the regency of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and eventually (in 1268, 
in which year Conradin, Conrad’s heir, was 
executed at Naples by Charles of Anjou after 
the battle of Tagliacozzo) the kingdom itself, 
was conferred upon the King of Cyprus. The 
Hohenstaufen right to the title, therefore, had 
expired with the last of that line. 

Mary of Antioch claimed the title through 
her mother, Melesinda of Lusignan (married 
Boheinond IY. of Antioch), daughter of Isabella 
of Jerusalem by her fourth husband, Almaric 
II. of Lusignan (King of Jerusalem and 
Cyprus, 1107-1205). But the King of Cyprus 
(Hugh III., 1267-1284), the actual holder of 
the dignity, could show a better title to it than 
Mary of Antioch,t inasmuch as he was lineally 
descended from an elder sister of her mother; 
that is to say, he was eldest surviving grandson 
of Alice of Champagne (married Hugh I., 
King of Cyprus, 1205-1218), daughter of 
Isabella by her third husband, Henry II. of 
Champagne (King of Jerusalem, 1192-1197). 
Consequently, the pretension of Charles of 
Anjou to the crown of Jerusalem was invalid 
either way, since the Hohenstaufen title had 
lapsed, and that of Mary of Antioch was worth¬ 
less as against the title of the King of Cyprus. 

Paget Toynbee. 


* Isabella was the youngest daughter of 
Almaric I. (King of Jerusalem, 1162-1173), and 
became heiress to the title by the successive deaths 
of her half-brother, Baldwin IV., her half-sister 
Sibylla, and her nephew, Sibylla’s son, Baldwin V. 

t Hallam (Middle Ages, ebap. iii., part i., note) 
calls Mary “legitimate heiress of Jerusalem ” ; he 
has overlooked the superior claim of the royal 
house of Cyprus. 


ISAIAH Lm, 9b AND PSALM LXXXII, 7. 

British Museum: Much 24,1893. 

It is an advantage to have had the objections 
to the emendations 3?"7 '22? - 3? and CHU7n, in 
Is. liii, 9b and Ps. lxxxii, 7 respectively, so 
forcibly pointed out by Prof. Cheyne. The 
main arguments on both sides are now before 
the readers of the Academy, and Hebraists 
will therefore be able to take a full and clear 
view of the subject. The decision at which the 
individual student may arrive must to some 
extent depend on his literary taste. I admit 
that 371 *'t£?37, the emendation suggested for Is. 
liii, 9b, appears indefinite; but may not the ab¬ 
sence of a more striking term be condoned in a 
composition which bears on it the stamp of a 
subdued and saddened spirit ? I also fully ap¬ 
preciate Prof. Cheyne’s unwillingness to admit 
the mention of “demons” in Ps. lxxxii, 7, 
where one seems predisposed to expect a term 
that is more or less synonymous with DIN; 
but is not the literary difficulty presented by 
the reading far greater than that in 

which D'lttjn may appear to some to involve 
us ? A paraphrase of the passage in question 
may no doubt be so worded as to remove the 
want of a proper antithesis between ]’"b37 ’'22 
in ver. 6 and D'-lt27n in ver. 7 ; but the text as 
it stands appears to me to be deficient in the 
clear and striking opposition of terms that one 
has a right to expect in a vivid and forcible 
Psalm like the one before us. 

I am sincerely obliged to Prof. Cheyne for 
pointing out that the emendation 37*7 '2273? for 
Is. liii, 9b is not new, but had been put for¬ 
ward and discussed before. When the idea of 
this possible reading in the original occurred 
to me, I consulted some of our leading com¬ 
mentaries; and not finding any mention of 
this emendation there, I concluded that the 
suggestion had not been made before. It seems 
to me rather difficult to understand why a con¬ 
jecture like this should have become so little 
known in England, as, notwithstanding the 
indefiniteness of the term 371 '227 37, it at any 
rate deserves a plaoe among the other emenda¬ 
tions that have been proposed for Is. liii, 9b. 

It now remains for me to say a word in reply 
to Prof. Abbott’s short note on the subject. I 
doubt very much whether B't2T7n “ the poor,” 
would have been used by the Psalmist in any 
phrase whioh has something uncomplimentary 
about it. Ps. lxxxii is in its essence a divine 
interposition on behalf of the “ poor and 
needy,” against their high and mighty op¬ 
pressors, who “ judge unjustly and accept the 
persons of the wicked.” 

G. Margoliouth. 

P.S.—It appears worthy of notice that, in 
Ps. xxxiv, 16 (ver. 17 in the Hebrew text), the 
strongest possible denunciation is pronounced 
against the class of persons who are designated 
by the term 371 '127 37. It is there said that 
"the face of the Lord is against” them “ to 
cut off the remembrance of them from the 
earth ”; and as the threatened retribution 
must be looked upon as the true measure of 
the guilt denounced, one may perhaps argue 
that in the _ mind of the Biblical writers the 
term 37*7 '227’3? had a much stronger colour¬ 
ing than we are in the habit of attributing to 
the expression “ evil-doers.” If this be so, 
the proposed emendation for Is. liii, 9 would 
evidently gain in strength. 


“ anglici caudati.” 

Lyon: 24 Mar/, 1891. 

A ma lettre du 29 February, Sir James 
Ramsay repond que j’aurais dii donner la cita¬ 
tion en'tifire “ a la queue au regnard.” Mais je 


n’ai pu rencontrer jusqu’ici ce cri ainri com¬ 
plete. 

Sir James Ramsay ajoute qu’il faut voir 1:1 
une allusion au panache de Henri V.: celui-ci 
n’etait-il pas mort des 1422. etpeut-onadmettre 
qu’en 1436 les Parisiens le toumaient encore 
en raillerie ? 

D’autre part, dans Oudin: Curiotitez /ran- 
qoises (Paris, 1656) of. Dictionnaire de Laeunt 
de Sainte-Palaye (ed. Favre, t. x.), nous lisons, 
p. 363: 

“ Crier au Renard, i. ee moequer d’une pereonne 
Queue de Benard, i. une moequerie." 

Le nouveau Dictionnaire fran^ois de Pierre 
Richelet (Lyon, 1719) confirme Oudin daw le 
vol. ii., p. 291, c. 2: 

“ On crie au Renakd h un homme qui a ete trompe, 
croyant avoir trouve quelque bonne fortune.” 

Et aussi le Dictionnaire de Trevoux (Paris, 
1771), t. vii., p. 92: 

“ II viendra un temps oil les renaTds auront besom 
de leur queue; pour dire, qu’il y a telles personnes 
qu’on mepiise, et qu’on choque en un temps, dont 
on aura besoin en un autre.” 

Je n’ai pas a rappeler comment les Anglais 
quitterent Paris et la Bastille, leur dernier 
refuge ; mais il semble bien que si le cri “ a la 
queue ” ou “ a la queue au regnard ” n’a aucun 
rapport avec la legende des “ Anglois coues,” il 
n’en a pas plus avec 1’insigne de Henri V, A 
moins que ce dernier ait donne naissance a la 
locution pppulaire ? 

Hughes Vaganay. 


“ LYCIDAS ” (LINE 168). 

Wadham College, Oxford: March 20, 1833. 

“ So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed.” 

Mr. Verity, in hia note on this passage, say* 
“the context (to say nothing of the astronomy) 
requires that * day-star ’ should here be the 
‘ sun,’ ” and quotes Sylvester’s Du Barlm to 
that effect. But he admits the title would more 
naturally be applied to the “ morning star.” 

Surely to take it in any other sense misses the 
whole point of the passage, which is that 
Lycidas 

“mounted high 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves.” 

Lycidas, in his relation to Christ, is compared 
to the morning Rtar in its relation to the sun. 
The astronomy may, as Mr. Verity says, safely 
be neglected. J. Wells. : 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Wednesday. April 6, 8 p.m. Elizabethan: “The Flaj* ot 
Robert Greene,’* by Mr. Frank J. Payne. 

Thursday, April 6, 8 p.m. Linne&n : “A Collection 
Plants from the Region of Lhassa made by 8urg 
W. G. Thorold in 1891, and a further Collection from;W| 
Ku^n-Lun Plains, made by Oapt. H. P. Picot m 1891. 
by Mr. W. Botting Hemsley; ** Subterranean Crustacea oi 
New Zealand,” by Mr. Charles Chilton; “ VariousM»n ne 
Animals mounted as Transparent Lantern Slides, ex¬ 
hibited and described by Dr. H. C. Sorby. w ... 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Australasia as a Field W 
Anglo-Indian Colonisation,” by Mr E. Brad don. 

Friday, Apnl 7, 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “Tf*obli¬ 
gate Landslip.” by Mr. W. Topley; ** Glacial Bands a. 
Biahg&te Archway,” by Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott- 

Saturday, April 8, 3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fartnignw 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Evolution of Religion : Thu Clifford 
Lectures delivered before the University 
of St. Andrews, in Sessions 1890-91 and 
1891-92. By Edward Caird. In 2 voU. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose). 

Prof. Edward Cairo’s new book will, I 
think, take rank not only as the best 
Gifford Lectures that have yet been pah 
lished, but also as, so far, its accomplish 
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author’s most important work, and as the 
most valuable contribution made to specu¬ 
lative theology for many years past. It 
exhibits in a supreme degree the eminent 
qualities that we have a right to expect 
from the acknowledged chief of the neo- 
Hegelian school in Britain—perfect lucidity 
of exposition, invariable elegance and 
occasional eloquence of style, easy and 
graceful manipulation of a philosophic 
method which is to him what his cue is to 
a consummate billiard-player, or his bow 
to a consummate violinist, familiarity with 
the whole course of speculation, eastern and 
western, and sympathetic insight to discern 
the elements of truth in every system alike. 
"What comes more as a surprise, what, I 
think, will give these volumes epoch- 
making significance in our country, is the 
steadfast courage with which Prof. Caird has 
explained himself in reference to some 
burning questions of the day. Students of 
German philosophy will understand me at 
once when I say that he has definitely 
placed himself on the left wing of the 
Hegelian school. He does not, like some 
others of that school, use the dialectic 
method as a prop to falling dogmas, 
or as a colouring to produce the semblance 
of agreement with beliefs that he does not 
share. While regarding supematuralism 
as a necessary stage in the evolution of 
religion, he treats it as a stage that is 
necessary no longer, and that must be dis¬ 
carded from the idea of religion in its final 
and perfect manifestation. Nor is this all. 
There is a numerous and growing school of 
thinkers who, professedly rejecting super- 
naturalism, as I understand, up to Theism 
inclusive, still uphold the doctrine of human 
immortality as a truth capable of scientific 
demonstration. But Prof. Caird, at any 
rate, will have nothing to do with such 
fancies. There is no room for ghosts in his 
world, any more than there was in Clifford’s. 
Such, at least, is the impression left on my 
mind. But it is best that the Lecturer 
should speak for himself. He tells us that 

“ the belief in immortality may easily become 
an unhealthy occupation with a future salvation, 
which prevents us from seeking for salvation 
for mankind here—unless it be that natural 
spring of confidence in its own supreme reality, 
that unbelief in death, which seems to be the 
necessary characteristic or concomitant of true 
spiritual life. If it be a consequence of the in¬ 
tellectual conditions under which we live in the 
present day. that the empirical evidences of a 
future life that seemed most sure and certain to 
our fathers have for some of us lost their con¬ 
vincing power, this, in a religious point of view, 
may not be altogether a loss. It is possible 
even that the spiritual may gain all that 
the supernatural has lost ” (vol. ii., p. 243). 

This is a very different note from that 
which was struck by Prof. Caird’s pre¬ 
decessor at St. Andrew’s, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
when he said, in a review of Robert Elsmere, 
that immortality was the only religious 
question of read interest. “ The rest is 
nothing.” We seem to be taught here that 
the rest is everything. 

Immediately before the passage just 
quoted it was explained that the religious 
doctrine of a future life springs from the 
consciousness of God, in which alone true 
religion consists, and the varying phases of { 


which constitute the history of its evolution, 
or, as we find it put elsewhere: 

“ Our conscious life is defined and . . . circum¬ 
scribed by three ideas . . . the idea of the 
object or not-self, the idea of the subject or 
self, and the idea of the unity whioh is pre¬ 
supposed in the difference of the self and the 
not-self, and within which they act and react 
on each other: in other words, the idea of 
God ” (vol. i., p. 64). 

Throughout his two volumes the Lecturer 
keeps ringing the changes, speculative and 
historical, on this trinity of subject, object, 
and the unity of both, with a fertility of 
illustration and an ingenuity of application 
that leave only one more light to be desired; 
but that one light is just what we want in 
order to see our way clearly. Should God 
be conceived as a personality, independent 
of myself and of all finite subjects? Or 
must the totality of finite subjects be con¬ 
ceived as constituting, so to speak, an infinite 
personality with a consciousness of its own 
(TeichmiiUer’s theory) ? Or does the whole 
of existence, the totality of subjects and 
objects, constitute a single personality “ par 
qui,” as Victor Hugo grandly puts it, 
“ l’univers ainsi que l’homme se dit Moi ” ? 
Or, finally, shall we say that the very 
notion of personality implies a self limited 
by a not-self, in other words, throws us back 
on the antithesis of subject and object 
which the idea of God was to overcome and 
reconcile; that consequently God means 
nothing but the self-developing Absolute 
All, conceived as one, conceived as eternal, 
conceived as eternally working good out of 
evil, as, in a word, what Fichte called Him, 
“the moral order of the world?” It will not do 
to declare the question insolublo, for that 
would be falling back on the Agnosticism of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, which Prof. Caird 
repudiates. The alternative last stated 
would seem to be most in harmony with 
the general spirit of his philosophy; but 
he nowhere accepts it in terms, and his 
occasional references to Pantheism, which 
after all would be the most appropriate 
name for such a religion, are by no means 
of a favourable cast. On the other hand, 
Theism, or the doctrine of a personal God, 
seems to make Him one subject out of many, 
however much He may transcend them, and 
therefore again necessitates the interposition 
of a higher unity in which they are reconciled, 
and so on ad infinitum. Moreover, it would 
be intolerable dogmatism to declare without 
further proof that such a doctrine is implied 
in our self-consciousness. In this dilemma 
one is greatly cheered by coming on the 
announcement that “religion, if it would 
continue to exist . . . must combine the 
monotheistic idea with that which it has often 
regarded as its greatest enemy, the spirit of 
pantheism ” (vol. ii., p. 63). But, alas! one’s 
hopes of finding this feat accomplished are 
doomed to disappointment. I at least have 
derived little help from a note on the unity 
of Pantheism and Monotheism appended 
to the lecture in which this postulate is laid 
down (vol. ii., p. 82. The reader is 
strongly advised to put in a mark, as the 
word “personality” is not to be found 
in Prof. Caird’s otherwise excellent index). 
We are told, at starting, that “it is im¬ 
possible here to discuss all the difficulties 


connected with this conception.” Where, 
then, are they to be discussed ? It is some¬ 
thing, however, to find it mentioned that 
“ the question, as ordinarily stated, relates 
to what is termed the Personality of God.” 
After a rather captious objection to the use 
of the word “ personality ” in this con¬ 
nexion, it is, at any rate, admitted that 
“we cannot blink the question, whether 
God—the ultimate principle of unity in the 
universe—is to be regarded as an intelli¬ 
gent or self-conscious Being.” The doctrine 
of Idealism, as Prof. Caird truly observes, 
has generally been considered unfavourable 
to an affirmative answer. By combining it, 
however, with the idea of evolution, we find 
a way out of the difficulty. For thus in¬ 
terpreted, Idealism tells us that “Nature 
comes to self-consciousness in man, and that, 
therefore, the process of man’s life is a con¬ 
tinuation of the self - revelation of the 
Absolute Being which begins in Nature,” so 
that “ it becomes possible to think of God 
as the principle of unity in all things, 
and yet as a living God in whose image 
man is made.” Everything depends on 
what you mean by “ a living God.” If it 
is merely the universe conceived as a single 
self-developing whole which becomes 
conscious of itself in man, then that is 
Pantheism. If you mean an eternally self- 
conscious intelligence, then all the diffi¬ 
culties of Theism recur, with this further 
difficulty, that such an eternal manifestation 
as seems to be here implied involves not 
only an eternal self-revealer, but also an 
eternal intelligence, to which the revelation 
is made. And it may be doubted whether 
a unique self-consciousness can in any 
intelligible sense be manifested through a 
consciousness which by its very nature is 
distributed among a number of diverse 
individual subjects. 

The truth seems to be that experience 
can give us no more than an indefinite 
number of subjects and objects, constituted 
as a single whole by a system of relations 
having no reality apart from the perishing 
phenomena which they connect and explain. 
In man and, so far as we know, in man 
alone, has the fundamental unity become 
conscious of itself, but only as subject to 
the conditions of organic nature. It is 
through the mediation of our fellow-men 
that we are reconciled to the objective 
world; but it was first, and still is, the 
idea of Nature through which the idea of 
Humanity has been constituted and 
brought home to each individual man. 

I do not know how far this interpreta¬ 
tion agrees with the philosophy of Prof. 
Caird: but there are occasional indications 
that he has not yet entirely extricated 
himself from what I should consider a 
mythological point of view, notably when 
he images the unity of subject and ob¬ 
ject as “a crystal sphere that holds them 
together, and which, through its very trans¬ 
parency, is apt to escape our notice, yet 
which must always be there as the condition 
and limit of their operation” (vol. i., p. 67). 
The illustration is of evil augury, when we 
remember that the crystal spheres of Aris¬ 
totle were a clumsy material contrivance in¬ 
vented to explain what modern science has 
explained as the result of forces having no 
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existence apart from the bodies in which 
they inhere. 

Not only religion, but the evolution of 
religion, is explained by the three ideas of 
object, subject, and the unity of both; and, 
as their title shows, it is to the latter topic 
that these Lectures are principally devoted. 
In the beliefs of primitive men the god is 
conceived as an external object of sensuous 
perception, and yet, as in some confused 
way, identified with his worshippers, an 
identification conceived under the form of 
kinship by blood; and the ethics of such a 
religion consist in observing the obligations 
of family and tribal relationships, which in 
the higher forms of polytheism pass into 
devotion to the State. The highest stage 
of objective religion is the worship of an 
all-ruling heavenly God, whence, at least in 
India, the transition to Pantheism was easy 
and rapid, while Pantheism in turn opened 
the door to subjective religion. AH things 
were reduced to an abstract unity, and this 
was conceived as identical with the spiritual 
principle, the innermost self in man. In 
Greece an analogous progress was effected 
by the humanisation of the gods, the anthro¬ 
pomorphism of poetry and art, with its 
accompanying process of purification by 
ethical reflexion. The three great types of 
subjective religion are Buddhism, Stoicism, 
and the ethical monotheism of Israel. They 
certainly seem rather unlike to be classified 
under one heading; but the common 
element is that all three present an ideal 
reached by inward reflection and “ opposed 
to the real, yet in a sense conceived to have 
a higher reality” (vol, i., p. 329). In 
Buddhism the reaction against objective 
religion was so extreme that no recon¬ 
ciliation remained possible ; and the 
Bubject, deprived of its necessary external 
correlative, sank into the same abyss of 
nonentity. The treatment of Stoicism seems 
to me unsatisfactory. The cause of its 
failure, in so far as it can be said to have 
failed, is not very clearly indicated. Prof. 
Caird has, I think, too readily accepted the 
fashionable view of its extreme subjectivity— 
a view not particularly improved by the 
Hegelian addition that this subjectivity con¬ 
verted itself into its opposite (vol. i., p. 374). 

The chief effort of the second series of 
Lectures is thrown into working out the 
contrast between Judaism and Christianity, 
and the evolution of the latter from the 
former by taking up into itself what was 
true in objective religion. Christianity is 
shown to meet all the demands of the 
Hegelian philosophy, but at the expense 
of sacrificing wholesale what most people 
regard as its essential elements, and also, 
as seems to me, by considerably exaggerat¬ 
ing some points of more or less doubtful 
authenticity in the teaching of Jesus. Per¬ 
fect religion conceives God as immanent in 
Nature. Now, apart from the question of 
God’s personality already discussed, the 
religion of the New Testament at once puts 
two difficulties in the way of such a theory. 
One is the belief in devils and in diabolical 
possession. This, of course, the lecturer 
repudiates utterly; and after the deplorable 
polemics of Dr. Wace and Mr. Gladstone, it 
is refreshing to find him calling the story of 
the Gadarene pigs “ absurd and porten¬ 
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tous” (vol. ii., p. 114). But to say that 
“the idea of an absolute power of evil, 
which does not exist with a view to a greater 
good, is essentially opposed to the whole 
spirit of the teaching of Jesus, and must 
ultimately be set aside by the development 
of his thought,” seems very arbitrary. 
Unless a whole series of parables and dis¬ 
courses that he never pronounced have been 
foisted on him, Jesus took up and drove 
home the doctrine of a hopeless hell with a 
sombre energy that has left its mark on 
religion ever since ; and in so far as we are 
now ridding ourselves of that horror, it is 
by a purely secular philosophy that the way 
of deliverance has been opened. As to 
miracles, the refusal of Jesus to work a sign 
when asked for one rests on no better evi¬ 
dence than his constant readiness to work it 
when he was not asked, and at any rate 
leaves it certain that his teaching gave an 
enormous stimulus to the belief in the 
miraculous. But far more important than 
either devils or miracles is the belief in an 
approaching Messianic revolution to be 
brought about by supernatural agency. If 
this is to count for a mark of unreconciled 
subjectivity in Judaism, it surely must count 
for more in primitive Christianity in pro¬ 
portion to the greater place that it occupies. 
Finally, we have the belief in a future life, 
probably placed by Jesus and certainly 
placed by his chief Apostle in the very front 
of the new religion. We have seen how 
that belief is treated by Prof. Caird. A 
few burning words let us know how his 
disparagement of it would have been 
received by St. Paul. “ If in this life only 
we have hoped in Christ, we are of all men 
most pitiable.” 

On what evidence then rests the claim 
put forward for Christianity that it recog¬ 
nises the immanence of God in the world ? 
So far as I can find, only on the illustration 
of spiritual processes by physical phenomena 
in the parables, the declaration that the 
kingdom of heaven has already begun on 
earth and is growing like a seed, St. Paul’s 
phrase that “ the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now,” 
perhaps also the saying attributed to him 
by the author of Acts, that in God we live, 
move, and have our being. But the so- 
called subjective religions also illustrate 
their doctrines by parallels from the external 
world; the Kingdom of Heaven spoken of as 
already present and growing on earth seems 
to be nothing more than the early Church ; 
and the expressions referring to it may well 
have been put into the mouth of Jesus long 
after his death. Is the Church then, in 
Prof. Caird’s system, an adequate realisation 
of the Absolute Spirit ? As for St. Paul’s 
phrases, they ought not to count for more 
than similar phrases scattered through 
Greek philosophy, which, we are told, never 
succeeded in achieving a complete synthesis 
of being and thought. Not all the lecturer’s 
dazzling ingenuity can make Christianity 
anything but an eminently transcendental 
and subjective religion; and his efforts to 
force it into accordance with the latest 
results of modem speculation can only 
prove the truth of one text, “the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and violent 
men take it by force.” 


Prof. Caird tells us in his preface that he 
has “ specially had in view that large and 
increasing class who have become, partially 
at least, alienated from the ordinary dog¬ 
matic system of belief, but who, at the 
same time, are conscious that they have 
owed a great part of their spiritual life to 
the teachings of the Bible and the Christian 
Church.” These persons will rejoice to 
find him sharing their conviction, that “ the 
service of humanity is the true and the only 
service of God ” (vol. ii., p. 320) ; but they 
will perhaps be left with some doubts as to 
whether such is also “ the Christian, faith.” 
Fortunately the service of humanity does 
not now depend, if indeed it ever did, on 
obscure points of historical interpretation. 

Alfred W. Bens. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Academic dee Inscrip¬ 
tions last week, M. Breal presented the third 
volume of M. James Darmesteter’s translation 
of the Zend-Avesta (published by the Mnsee 
Guimet), and took the opportunity to mention 
in detail some of the new views which M. I>ar- 
mesteterhad, in his opinion, successfully estab¬ 
lished. In particular, he referred to the influence 
of Greek thought to be found in the philosophi¬ 
cal ideas of the Avesta, and the influence of the 
Greek alphabet on Zend writing. 

M. Henri Cordier has reprinted from the 
T’oung-p io (Leiden : Brill) a hitherto unpub¬ 
lished MS. of Father Gaubil, one of the most 
learned of the Jesuit missionaries in Chins 
during the early part of last century. The 
M8. is preserved, with several others of Father 
Gaubil’s, which bave already been catalogued 
by M. Cordier in his Bibliotheca St'ntco, in the 
library of the Jesuit Ecole Ste. Genevieve, at 
Paris. The subject is the site of the town of 
Ho-liu in Tartary. which is discussed from the 
materials supplied by Chinese historians and 
geographers. Its present interest arises from 
the fact that Ho-lin is identical with Kara¬ 
korum, where so many discoveries have 
recently been made by Russian archaeologists. 
M. Cordier has prefixed an introduction to the 
paper, and added abundant notes. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaksfere Society.— (Saturday, Jan. 2 S .) 
Db. Arthur B. Prowse, president, in the chair. 
—An interesting discussion followed the re-reading 
of the following papers “ 2 Henry YI.,” and 
“The Contention,’’ by Mr. J. W. Mills, and 
“ Dame Eleanor Cobhain, Duchess of Gloucester," 
by the Rev. H. P. Stokes. Mr. Mills argued that 
the alterations in “ 2 Henry YI.” could have been 
by no other writer than Marlowe or 8hakspere, 
and that the additions were by Shakspere and, 
especially in the remote classical allusions, Greene. 
Mr. Stokes said that the pride and ambition of 
Dame Eleanor, followed by her terrible punish¬ 
ment, form leading features of the second of th. 
historical plays which illustrate the reign of King 
Henry the Sixth. Her fate is rendered still more 
dramatic by an intentional disregard of chrono¬ 
logical sequence. The story is a vivid one, and 
Shakspere’s treatment of it shows that he con¬ 
sidered himself as the master and not the slave of 
history. 

( Saturday , Fib . 26 .) 

Du. Arthur B. Prowse, president, in the chair. 
—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper entitled 
“Profit and Loss,” dealt generally with Marlowe's 
“ Faustus.” Much learning seems to have 
unsettledFanstus’s brain, for we find an unevenness 
in bis character. He is bold, and yet a coward, 
generous and yet selfish, easily swayed and yet 
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rash and headstrong in action. Marlowe deals 
■with circumstances so absolutely remote from our 
human experience that, when they make their 
appeal to the imagination, it is mute and 
irresponsive, and the effort to meet the 
demands made upon it produces a sense of strain 
and weariness very familiar to those who occupy 
themselves much with legend-lore in general. 
Then, though it may be flat heresy to say so, 
Marlowe has not the practised artist’s gift of 
making his subordinate figures live and move. The 
drama becomes very tedious. Scenes of European 
travel compiled by stay-at-homes from foreign 
sources are always dull reading, and the ponderous 
fun at the Pope’s banquet is duller still. What is 
to be said of the introduction of Ralph and Robin 
apropos to nothing ? The element of humour which 
this irrelevant episode may possibly have been 
intended to supply is so occult us to defy discussion. 
The last scene, however, is written with such in¬ 
comparable power that the mere touch of a finger 
must sully its round completeness, its awful per¬ 
fection. The reading of this tragedy leaves two 
very strong impressions on the mind: the first 
being the slight value Faust placed on his 
soul; and the second, tho utter inadequacy of the 
use he made of his opportunities.— Joiss Florence 
Herapath and Mr. 8 L. Gywnn also wrote on the 
play. Miss Herapath said that in it we see 
Marlowe’s strength and weakness. Full of passages 
of wonderful force, teeming with picturesque and 
poetical imagery, permeated throughout with a 
peculiar vigour and directness of expre-sion, the 
play is often weak to the verge of inauity and 
turgid to the borders of rant, while the comic 
element descends not infrequently to the 
level of pantomimic farce. These in¬ 
consistencies are mainly due to the complex 
character of Marlowe himself, to the constant 
wurfare between his high intellect and 
hia low tastes. Poetical gems of the purest water 
stud rhe play. But all other passages pale their 
fires before the sustained and awful tragedy of the 
closing scene. Here Marlowe has reached n point 
of horror never to be surpassed; and the breath 
comes quick and short, and the blood runs cold 
as the frenzied appeal gradually mounts in 
intensity, till It fades away with a long-drawn 
shuddering gasp into silence. For, after all, the 
genius of this play is spirltusd, not literary. It i< 
a great allegory, illusrra'ing the oscillations of 
fickle humanity between the flesh and the spirit, 
sin and repentance, defiance and despair. In its 
very personality lies its power. It is another 
“lianiel come to Judgment,” expounding in 
letters of fire the eternal connexion between the 
dead past and the living present — the living 
present and the unborn future.— Mr. Gwynn said 
that, while tho drama of antiquity was unanimous 
in demanding not a new story but an artistic 
setting of the old and familiar legends, the 
romantic drama has usually aimed at novelty of 
subject no less than originality of treatment. 
But some plots have haunted the modern stage 
persistently, and the most remarkable of all is 
•'Faustus ” : Marlowe’s version is nearest to the 
primitive legend. In criticising it, the best 
method will be to lay aside all preconceived notions 
of the story in its metaphysical or ethical bearings, 
and frankly endeavour to distinguish the aim of 
the playwright and the features he wanted to 
impress upon the audience. Marlowe wrote with 
a sharp eye to the gallery. Much was introduced 
for spectacular effect. Marlowe treats his subject 
purely with a view to dramatic action. He has no 
tendency to allegorise it. Faustus is not the 
scientific spirit in man, nor any other abstraction, 
hut simply a man of the Elizabethan times with the 
aspirations proper to his age. Those were the 
days when kingdoms were in the melting-pot, and 
the western adventures of Spaniards and 
Englishmen had beggared fiction. Men’s 
fancies were at fever heat. Faustus desires 
to be the great emperor of the world: he would 
change the face of continents, ransack the corners 
of the earth for princely d^lioatcs, and bring 
from America the golden fleeco that yearly stuffs 
old Philip’s argosies. It is to power and wealth 
that Faustus aspires, hut only to such power and 
snch wealth as was hardly unexampled iu those 
days. But stage possibilities are limited, though 
stage aspirations are not; and it is owing to these 
limitations that Marlowe makes him carry out in 


so beggarly and clownish a manner such magnificent 
imaginings. He who would be king-maker and 
cloud-compeller must descend to be a conjuror to 
please the groundlings. But if Marlowe's concep¬ 
tion be not adequately carried out, many of the 
passages excel all praise. The first scene in which 
is set out the poetry of Faustus’s desires is superbly 
balanced by the tragedy of his remorse. Marlowe’s 
mind, with its natural affinity for the pomp and 
circumstance of power, and with its inevitable 
consciousness of supreme genius, must have risen 
up in loathing against the squalid existence of 
knavery and vice which was Peole's native element. 
—MBs Katherine G. Blake read some “ Notes on 
Mephistopheles,” saying that his dealings with 
Faustus ure characterised by a sincerity mixed 
with humility. He even tries to convince him that 
aspirations after fame and power are but dust and 
ashes. This wily and powerful being does bis part 
thoroughly; at one time by amusing Faustus, at 
another by ministering to his pitiful vanity, and 
again by the philosophic play of his conversation. 
Marlowe well brings out the steady strength of the 
greater spirit in contrast with the vacillation of 
the low nature of him whom he has to influence. 

Historical. —( Thursday, March 10.) 

Oscar Browning, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair —Sir George Grey, was elected a life-fellow 
under rule 13.—Mr A. Monteflori was elee'ed a 
fellow.—Hr. Emil Reich read a paper entitled 
“ The Magyar County—A 8tudy in the History 
of Comparative Institutions.” Ur Reich drew a 
parallel between the territorial development of 
Hungary and Prussia, ns illustrating the classi¬ 
fication of states into national, territorial, and city 
states. The division of Hungary into counties 
was contemporary with the establishment of the 
Kingdom itself. The chief officials of the Magyar 
county from the close of the thirteenth century 
beiug ihe fbispan (lord-livutenant), the alispdn 
(sheriff), and szolgabirO (justice of the peace). The 
self-government of the Hungarian county was 
more fully developed than in England; but the 
preponderance of the national assembly (Par¬ 
liament) was by no means so considerable. Dr. 
Reich also referred to the county systems of other 
national states such as Poland. Serna, Bohemia, 
&c. The Magyar county and its strong de¬ 
velopment were, in Dr. Reich’s opinion, the chief 
safeguard of the Hungarian Kingdom.—A long 
discussion followed, in which Dr. Duka, Prof. 
Cunningham, Mr. G. H. Blakesley, Mr. Foster 
Palmer, and the director took part. 

Viking Club.—( Thursday, March 10.) 

T. McKinnon Wood, Esq., Jarl, in the chair.—A 
paper was read on •* Mezzotint Engraving,” by 
Mr. R. S. Clouston, in which he remarked that 
mezzotint differed from every other form of engrav¬ 
ing by being a lightening process and not a 
darkening one, like line, stipple, and etching. Tho 
ground is prepared by being “ rocked ” over with 
a toothed tool. This, if filled with ink, would 
print a dead black. The engraver produces the 
picture upon it by removing this texture in the 
light parts with a two-sided knife, called a scraper. 
The school of the mixed method, of which Cousins 
was the founder, enlisted other means to procure 
variation of texture, by the introduction of a 
laboriously prepared and bitten etching under the 
mezzotint ground. On extending this process to 
steel plates, the publishers quickly discovered that 
many more impres-ions could be taken, and mezzo¬ 
tint proper was abandoned. In the present day 
steel-facing the copper plates has made pure 
mezzotint again possible; and this fine old English 
method has risen again, with all the improvements 
of relative values aud tones seen by the artistic 
light of the present day. J. R. Smith and 
Valentine Green understood Sir Joshua Reynolds 
better than their contemporaries in the placing of 
light and shade, but even they did not hint at 
the reproduction of brush marks or thickness of 
paint. Photography may have taught modem 
engravers how necessary the suggestion of method 
is to the suggestion of Bpirit, and thnt is one of the 
principal differences between them and the old 
engravers. The modern school also insists more 
on merely suggesting detail than on making out 
its form ; while the old masters were not content 
with representing a mass of foliage, but outlined 


it leaf by leaf, or decided for themselves the 
suggested pattern of a bordered dress and 
made it out stroke by stroke. Mezzotint has 
seldom been used for original work, hut its 
adaptability is almost unlimited. Its wide scope 
makes it facile princeps tor the reproduction of 
pictures, and it would be a falling away from its 
high artistic mission if mezzotint engravers ceased 
to reproduce them. Reproduction must be under¬ 
stood to mean not merely the accurate copying of u 
picture. Colour, of course, cannot be reproduced, 
and the value it often has in separating tones must 
sometimes be given by departing from the original. 
A mere copy of anything must be null and void ; 
and, just as in painting we see nature, not repro¬ 
duced, but filtered through the medium of a mind, 
so in the best engravings we find the impress of 
the engraver's mind to almost as great an extent. 
The engraver must be an art critic, not a copying 
machine. He must first know intuitively what 
sort of a poem the painter intended his picture to 
be, and be able to feel them all from the epio of 
Titian to the masculinity of Rembrandt’s Sonnet, 
and the idyllic beauty of Sir Joshua. There are 
pictures, however, which do not lend themselves 
to mezzotint. If bard in manner or cut up into 
little forms, etching or line engraving is more 
suitable. Broad masses of light and shade are 
what ore best adapted to mezzotint reproduction. 
But happy the engraver if he can choose only 
what will make a fine plate. Art is fettered by 
money value, and engraving depends upon that 
even more than painting; because only one pur¬ 
chaser is necessary for a picture, but hundreds 
must buy an engraving before a plate pays. The 
proofs pass through to many hands that only a 
small part of the price given by the public really 
reaches the publisher. In the old days of mezzo¬ 
tint, most engravers published their o»n plates, so 
that by selling directly to the public the smaller 
amount of sales gave a fair return. The present 
system has many advantages, such as the dessem!- 
nation of art work; yet it is almost impossible to 
sell a high-class picture in large enough quantities, 
because there is not a sufficient public educated to 
appreciate it. The engraver who wishes to raise 
his art by translating Buch pictures must therefore 
return to the old methods, and be bis own pub¬ 
lisher.—Mr. Clouston’s paper was illustrated with 
numerous engravings, etchings, and tho tools and 
materials used in the process of mezzotint. 

Bibliographical. — [Monday, March JO.) 

M. Pascal Gayanook in the chair.—Mr. H. 8. 
Ashbee read a paper on the “ Iconography of 
Mon Quixote," and exhibited a large number of 
editions of the work, illustrated by various artists. 
—A few rare Incunabula, lent by Mr. Rosenthal, 
of Munich, were also exhibited. Several gifts to 
the library were received. Among the new members 
elected was Mr. Robert Hoe, of New York. It 
was also announced that M. Leopold Delude, of 
the Bibliotbequc Nationale, had become an hono¬ 
rary member of the society. 

Aristotelian Society.—( Monday, March JO.) 

E. H. Rhodes, Esq., in the chair.—The president, 
Mr. Shodworth H. Hodgson, read a paper on 
‘ ‘Time -Measurement in its bearing on Philosophy.’ ’ 
There is a certain circumstance attending the 
initial determination of an unit of time-measure¬ 
ment which marks the boundary between physical 
science and philosophy, both being considered as 
smalylical modes of knowledge. The circumstance 
intended is that equal times, successive to one 
another, cannot in the first instance be known as 
equal, unless they are taken in the concrete as 
durations of motions in physical substances. This 
fact makes it evident that the thought-machinery 
by which science moves begins with the assump¬ 
tion of physical bodies as ultimate data, whereas 
philosophy, which is the analysis of knowledge 
as such, has both these data and physical science 
itself among its analysania. The same is true, 
mutalis mutandis, of the relation between philosophy 
and pure mathematics, which deals with the abstract 
relations of space, time, and number, relations 
which are abstracted from concrete experience, 
and the ascertainment of which, so far as it involves 
measurement, is dependent on the comparison of 
physical changes. Perception of the world of 
concrete physical objects is the first thing his- 
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torically, but not analytically, in all branches of 
knowledge. Analytically, philosophy searches 
farther into the elements of experience than any 
branch of science, not excepting pure mathematics. 
The philosophical distinctions (1) between history 
and analysis of knowledge, (2) between conscious¬ 
ness apprehended as an existent and conscious¬ 
ness apprehended as a knowing, together furnish 
i he only key to the relations between philosophy 
nnd science.—The paper was followed by a dis¬ 
cussion. 

Anthropological Institutb.—( Tuesday , March ~ ) /.) 

Prop. A. Macalisteb, president, in the chair.— 
Dr. Tylor exhibited a collection of the rude stone 
implements of the Tasmanians, showing them to 
belong to the palaeolithic or unground stage of the 
implement-maker’s art, below that found among 
prehistoric tribes of the mammoth period iu 
Europe, and being on the whole the lowest 
known in the world. Fragments or rough flakes 
of chert or mudstone, never edged by grinding, 
but only by chipping on one surface with another 
stone, and grasped in the hand without any handle, 
served the simple purposes of notching trees for 
climbing, cutting up game, and scraping spears 
nnd clubs. The Tasmanians appear to have kept 
tip this rudimentary art in their remote corner of 
the world until the present century; and their state 
of civilisation thus becomes a guide by which to 
judge of that of the prehistoric drift and cave 
men, whose life in England and France depended 
on similar though better implements. The Tas¬ 
manians, though, perhaps, in arts the rudest of 
savages, were at most only a stage below other 
savage*, and do not disclose any depths of brutality. 
The usual moral and social rules prevailed among 
them; their language was efficient and even 
copious; they had a well-marked religion, in which 
the spirits of ancestors were looked to for help in 
trouble, and the echo was called the “talking 
shadow.” Such facts make it clear that neither 
antiquity nor savagery reaches to really primitive 
stages of human life, which belongs to a remoter 
past.— A paper by Prof. Politis on “ Burial 
Customs in Modem Greece” was read, and also a 
paper on “ The Cave Paintings of Australia” by 
the Rev. John Mathew. 


FINE ART. 

MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have 

ON VIEW the mo«t recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, F. Reymour-Huden, Prof. II. Hcrkomcr, R.A., nnd selec¬ 
tions of the Works of Jacqucmnrt, Braoiuemoud, Mcryon, &c.— 
18, Green Street, Charing Cross Hoad. W.C. 


THREE BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture: a Profesiion or an Art. Edited 
by R. Norman Shaw and T. G. Jackson. (John 
Murray.) This volume owes its origin to the 
Bill brought before Parliament in the spring of 
1891, which bad for its object to make archi¬ 
tecture a close profession of registered 
practitioners, accessible only by passing 
examinations and obtaining diplomas, as in the 
case of the professions of law and physic. At 
the time, many of onr most distinguished 
architects, along with such painters as Tadema, 
Ford Madox Brown, Burne-Jones, Crane, 
Herkomer, Holman Hunt, and W. B. Richmond, 
along with William Morris, and Onslow Ford, 
Alfred Gilbert, George Simonds, and Hamo 
Thomycroft, the sculptors, protested against 
the measure, on the ground that, while it is pos¬ 
sible to examine students in constrnction and 
matters of sanitation, “ their artistic qualifica¬ 
tions, which really make the architect, cannot 
be brought to the test of examination, and that 
a diploma of architecture obtained by such 
means would be a fallacious distinction, equally 
useless as a guide to the public and misleading 
as an object for the efforts of the student.” The 
Bill never reached a second reading : but it is 
understood that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are at present maturing a registra¬ 
tion scheme of their own, and that it “aims 
at securing for itself that monopoly of examina¬ 


tion and diploma which the Bill sought to con¬ 
fer on others.” In the opinion of the con¬ 
tributors to the present volume, any such 
measure, however advantageous it might be to 
the private interests of individual architects, 
would be disastrous to the cause of art. And 
the thirteen essays, the writers of which include 
some of the most eminent of our architects, con¬ 
sider various aspects of the modern architect, 
emphasising his position as an artist, dealing 
with his qualifications and training, and 
proving that the proposed legislation 
would neither raise his artistic status nor 
afford any protection to the public against 
faulty or inartistic work. Mr. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., maintains “ That an artist is not 
necessarily impractical”; Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaito considers the connexion between 
“Architecture and Constrnction”; Mr. 
Reginald Bloomfield discusses “Architecture 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects ”; 
Mr. G. F. Boiley, A.R.A., shows how in¬ 
adequate as a proof of artistic capacity is the 
proposed “ Examination Test,” and Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney exhibits its similar ineffectiveness as 
a “ Protection to the Public.” Mr. E. S. Prior 
directs attention mainly to the enormous 
amount of architectural design which is pro¬ 
duced by quite other men than those whose 
name it bears; and other writers, among the 
rest a painter, Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., 
direct attention to the common grounds of all 
the fine arts, and plead for a closer connexion 
between them, not only in the training of the 
workers in their various departments, but also 
in tho introduction of painting and sculpture 
as an adjunct to architectural effect. The essays 
are ably written, evidently with great sincerity 
and enthusiasm. They are free from com¬ 
mercialism, take a high and right view of the 
architect and his artistic position, and answer 
jnost emphatically, to the query of tho title page, 
that architecture is an art and not a profession. 
The volume is well worthy of perusal, not only 
by architects themselves, but by the public who 
are their patrons. 

Art and Handicraft. By John D. Sodding. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) In this charming volume 
the friends of the late John D. Sedding, the 
gifted architect of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in Upper Chelsea, have collected some 
of his eloquent addresses upon professional 
subjects. These form excellent reading—so 
full of enthusiasm are they, so clear and forcible 
in expression, so just and healthy in their 
artistic views. In the opening lecture, on “The 
Study of English Architecture,” Mr. Sedding 
pleads for the “ field-study ” of our old national 
buildings—not the study which gathers its 
materials from books and plans, and aims 
mainly at precision of scientific classification 
and nomenclature, but that which deals directly 
with the actual remains of the past, which 
takes account of their “human, homely, local 
interest,” which studies English architecture 
“ as it grew, where it grew, and as one thing 
from first to last,” and “ not so much even as a 
consistent system of art from beginning to end, 
bat as a record of^national character.” 

“ Does not the very phrase ‘ English architecture' 
carry us miles away from the inventories of forms, 
the classified styles, the detractions of the critics, 
the strife of antiquarian tongues, the heated 
atmosphere of this lecture-room, to the cool 
breezes and rapt stillness of our sequestered 
country sides ? Believe me, it is from the moss- 
stained stones of the tranquil sanctuaries of art 
and religion that nestle there that we can best 
glean the intentions, best measure the skill of the 
old craftsmen ; it is in the writing of the old walls 
themselves that we can best read the legend of old 
humanity: it is in the echoes that liDger there 
that we can best catch the pathetic under-song of 
human interest in Old-English architecture that 
makes it worth studying at all.” 


In his second addross, read before the Ports¬ 
mouth Church Congress in 188(5, Mr. Seddon 
deals with the relations between •• Religion 
and Art,” and pleads, eloquently, for a closer 
connexion between tho two: asserting, very 
truly, that the great works of art done in the 
bygone ages of faith will not serve our turn, 
for each age requires to embody, with its own 
hands and in its own way, the special concep¬ 
tions of man and his relation to bis Maker that 
are disclosed to it. The next lecture has for its 
subject "The Handicrafts in Old Days,” and 
calls attention to the thoroughness of minor 
art workmanship in mediaeval times: to its 
quiet, easy, homely beauty, in the days when 
“art was the effluence, the flowing out of 
power, rather than the conscious application of 
it.” The lecturer touches pleasantly, in illus¬ 
tration of his remarks, upon the carved work of 
Barfrestone Church, Kent; of St. Levan's 
Church, Cornwall; of Adderbury Church, 
Oxfordshire; and of many another old English 
building, sacred and civil. A slighter but 
especially pleasing paper is that on “Artan! 
Nature in Old Cornwall,” a county which Mr. 
Seddon knew well, and which, indeed, he 
enriched with more than one modern Gothic 
church, worthy of standing on the same ground 
with those ancient ones which he admired so 
enthusiastically and describes in a manner so 
fascinating. The volume is a most readable 
and inspiriting one; and we know none tha‘. 
might be more fittingly placed in the hands of 
tho young architect. 

Gothic Architecture. By Edouard Corroyer. 
Edited by Walter Armstrong. (Seeley.) This 
introduction to the study of Gothic has 
been translated by Miss Florence Siinmonds 
from the French of M. Corroyer, an artist of 
repute, architect to the French Government, 
and inspector of diocesan edifices. Supple¬ 
mentary to its author’s previously published 
I'Architecture Romane, it forms a clear and, iu 
the main, trustworthy handbook to a know¬ 
ledge of the rise and development of Gothic; 
though, as its English editor, Mr. Walter Arm¬ 
strong, very truly warns the reader, it is 
written “ from a thoroughly French stand¬ 
point,” and its author “ is apt to believe that 
everything admirable in Gothio architecture 
had a Gallic origin,” and to overestimate the 
influence of French examples and workmen 
upon the architecture of our own country. 
Studied, however, in connexion with such a work 
as Parker’s invaluable little introduotn n to 
Gothic Architecture, the volume will be found 
useful and helpful; and the fulness with which 
French examples are treated and illustrated 
will render it particularly serviceable to 
travellers on the other side of the Channel. 
The chapters devoted to “Monastic Archi¬ 
tecture” are excellent, the “fortified abbey” 
of Mont St. Michel being dealt with very fully; 
and the section os. “ Military Architecture ” 
contains much that will be fresh to those who 
have studied Gothic chiefly in its eodesiastical 
aspects. Admirably illustrated chapters deal 
with mediaeval sculpture and painting, in¬ 
cluding glass-painting. Indeed, a characteristic 
of the volume is the large number and good 
quality of its illustrations. The serviceability 
of the book is greatly lessened by the complete 
absence of an index. Had the list of illustra¬ 
tions been simply arranged in alphabetical 
order, it would have to some extent supplied 
this defect. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

London; Much 86,1883. 

As unofficial accounts are apt to be mistaken 
for official ones, it is desirable to anticipate 
objections that may be raised to a short para¬ 
graph inserted in the last issue of the Academy, 
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relating to Mr. Newberry’s work for the 
Archaeological Survey of Egypt, by stating 
that the “discovery” of the tombs of the 
“ Antaeopolite ” (?) nomarchs, at the south end 
of Jebel abit Fodah, was made, not on March 3 
last, but between forty and fifty years ago, by 
Mr. Harris of Alexandria. Sir Gardner Wilkin¬ 
son’s MSS. of 1855 contain copious extracts 
from, the fine scenes in the tomb of Ja-u (Dew), 
and, accordingly, they arc referred to by that 
writer in all the later editions of Murray’s 
Guide. 

The tombs, which are in two groups, behind 
the village of Beni Muhammed el Kafur, have 
seldom been visited. On my journey in 1886 
through Upper Egypt with Mr. Petrie, we saw 
only the nearer and loss interesting group, in 
which the quarrymen were busy at the time; 
hut a few years later Prof. Sayoe copied a 
valuable inscription in the tomb of Ja-u, and 

f ubliahed it with a translation by Prof. Maspero 
Iiecueil de Travaux, vol. xiii.). The names of 
deities and localities in these ancient tombs are 
very remarkable. Complete copies and fac¬ 
similes of the fine paintings will be extremely 
welcome; and a combination of circumstances 
has unexpectedly given Mr. Newberry the 
opportunity of making these at once. 

The officers and promoters of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey do not expect to make discoveries 
of entirely unknown sites every year. Last 
year, indeed, the alabaster quarries of Hat nub 
were a veritable “ discovery but we shall be 
well content as a rule to record in detail the 
antiquities of which early pioneers have at least 
noted the existence. 

F. L. Griffith 

{Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey), 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The first number of the Studio, a new illus¬ 
trated magazine of fine and applied art, to be 
published on April 10, will have for doable- 
page supplement an original drawing on stone 
by Mr. R. W Macbeth, entitled “ Weed-Burn¬ 
ing in the Fens.” Among the other contents 
■will be articles on “ Sir Frederick Leighton as 
a Modeller,” with illustrations from his models 
in clay; “ Spain as a Sketching Ground,” by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, illustrated with thumb¬ 
nail sketches; and “The Growth of Recent 
Ait,” by Prof. R. A. M. Stevenson, of Liverpool. 
It is intended in the future to publish critical 
signed notices of exhibitions, written by artists 
for artists, and representing, from many 
difierent standpoints, the opinions of those 
technically informed thereon. In reviews of 
books, special attention will be given to their 
artistic side—their printing, binding, and illus¬ 
trations. The editor of the Studio is Mr. 
Gleeson White; and the publishing offices are 
at 16 Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

We are requested to state that, much mis¬ 
conception having arisen with regard to the 
name of the Glasgow School of Artists, it has 
been decided not to retain the name. 

We are glad to notice that the Bev. C. H. 
Middleton-Wake, whose useful and studious 
work upon the etchings of Rembrandt is well 
known, has compiled in handy pamphlet-form 
a Catalogue of the Engraved Work of Albert 
Diirer, “ the prints arranged in the order of 
their execution.” The pamphlet has been 
printed by order of the Syndics of the Fitz- 
william Museum ; and it merits dose examina¬ 
tion, as there is no more diligent student of 
the matter of which it treats than the com¬ 
piler of the pamphlet in question. In regard 
to the question of tho arrangement of Diirer’s 
marvellous prints in their chronological order, 
Mr. Middleton-Wake reminds us that Ottley 
was the first to attempt it, as far back as 1816, 
and that Thaitsing, in his admirable Life of the 
Master, of which tho English edition appeared 


eleven years ago, made a more elaborate 
chronological arrangement. “Differing from 
him with regard to the assumed influence of 
Wohlgemuth ” — Mr. Middleton-Wake tells us 
—“ I have not entirely accepted his guidance.” 
Yet more recently Mr. Koehler, the American 
connoisseur, arranged the treasures entrusted to 
his care in a chronological order; and Mr. 
Middleton-Wake, while avowing the interest 
he has had in comparing Mr. Koehler’s scheme 
with his own, omits to tell us—what, indeed, 
we could find out for ourselves—whether or 
not there was a general agreement between 
Mr. Koehler and the latest cataloguer. In a 
general Introduction, Mr. Middleton-Wake 
rightly insists upon the remarkable variations 
in the character of Diirer’s technique. Though 
these variations are at a first glance less readily 
apparent than Rembrandt’s variations in 
manner, they are exceedingly numerous and 
deeply interesting to follow. Our purpose in 
the present note, however, is neither to pro¬ 
nounce definitely on Mr. Middleton-Wake’s 
scheme (which we may, nevertheless, generally 
commend), nor to be drawn into that which 
is fit subject for a volume rather than a note— 
to wit, the discussion of the oeuvre grave of 
him who was at once tho most austere and 
accomplished of the masters of German art. 

The Art Jotirnal for April contains nothing 
more notable than Mr. John Brett’s paper on 
“ The Function of Texture in the Arts,” a sub¬ 
ject of much interest, but not often discussed 
in print. Mr. Herbert Schmalz, who seems to 
be qualifying to succeed the late Edwin Long 
and Gustave Dore as the popular painter of 
religious sentiment, gives a pleasant account 
of a visit to the Holy Land. The plate for 
the month is a photogravure of part of one of 
this artist’s pictures called the “ Return from 
Calvary,” which reminds us of Ary Scheffer. 
The paper by Mr. Joseph Halton on “ Becket ” 
at the Lyceum, and Mr. Walter Armstrong’s 
continuation of his account of the Tate collec¬ 
tion, do something, but not very much, to 
lighten a rather dull number. 

The French Government have obtained a 
grant of 500,000 frs. (£20,000), for the pur¬ 
chase of objects of art at tho forthcoming 
Spitzer sale. 

In the two February numbers of tho Revue 
dee Deux-Mondes, M. Georges Perrot has formu¬ 
lated his views with regard to the chronology 
of prehistoric civilisation in the Aegean, accord¬ 
ing to the latest archaeological discoveries. 
The first settlements in the Troad he would 
place circa 2000 B.c.; the early Phrygian 
monuments, circa 1650; the flourishing period 
of Mycenae, from the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth to the end of the fourteenth century; 
and the Dorian invasion, circa 1100. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The second Philharmonic Concert on March 
23 opened with Sir A. Sullivan’s picturesque 
Overture to “ Macbeth,” which was played 
with great spirit. An Orchestral Ballad, 
“ Helen of Kirkconnel,” by Mr* Arthur 
Somervell, was given for the first time. In his 
music the composer has reflected the mournful 
mood of the old ballad, and, moreover, it has a 
Scottish flavour, which is quite appropriate. 
Mr. Somervell has already produced some taste¬ 
ful songs, and this work is little more than a 
song without words. As a musical illustra¬ 
tion of the simple poem, it keeps within 
wise limits; but we shall hope soon to hear 
something from his pen of greater importance. 
Mr. Cliffe conducted his own Symphony in 
E minor, the one produced at the last Leeds 
Festival, and noticed at the time in these 


columns. The composer was well received. 
The performance of Brahms’s violin Concerto in 
D by Fraulein Gabriela Wietrowetz will 
materially enhance the reputation already 
achieved by this talented pnpil of Dr. Joachim. 
Her rendering of the difficult and not always 
grateful music displayed high qualities both of 
head and heart. Whatever one may think of- 
the music—and, with exception of the Adagio, 
it seems to us that there is in it plus de volonte 
gue d’inspiration —the young lady played it as 
if she thoroughly enjoyed it. Her phrasing 
was broad and intelligent: there was deli¬ 
cacy without affectation, and vigour without 
exaggeration. No wonder that she was received 
with enthusiasm. 

At the Royal College concert on the follow¬ 
ing evening the pupils played Berlioz’s 
“ Symphonic Fantastique,” and Prof. Stan¬ 
ford must certainly have been proud of the 
forces under his command. The performance 
was a remarkably good one; and praise in this 
case means much, for the difficulties of the 
work are of no ordinary character. It might 
be asked whether the time which must have 
been devoted to rehearsing it could not have 
been better employed? The “ Symphonic 
Fantastique” is a most interesting piece of 
programme musio; but its programme haB not 
an elevating tendency, and its music is at times 
sensational rather than sound. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to keep young people in 
ignorance of such works, for much can be 
learnt from thyn; but it seems to us that 
students should be listeners rather than inter¬ 
preters of music of this kind. But, of course,' 
if, counting private)orchestral practices together 
with the concerts, it can be shown that the 
classical and the more sedate modem masters 
are in no wise neglected, and that Maitre 
Berlioz is merely a sauce piquante, then the 
objection would not stand. And most probably 
such an explanation could be offered. 

Albert Lortzing’s Comic Opera, “ Czar und 
Zi nmermann ” was performed on Saturday 
afternoon at the Lyceum Theatre by the pupils 
of the Royal Academy of Music. It would 
perhaps be easy to find fault with the selection 
of this work: if is not a masterpiece, and 
dramatic propriety is at times sacrificed to 
musical effect. But there is much to say in its 
favour: it is not too difficult; there are a 
number of characters in it, and a fair amount of 
choral music. Hence it was more likely to 
interest the students generally than a work 
of perhaps higher merit, but, for practical pur¬ 
poses. less suitable. And then, too, the “ Czar 
und Zimmermann ” is really amusing ; and 
amusement in these serious days is welcome. 
Only everything in moderation. In Lortzing’s 
opera the fun, unduly prolonged, is apt to prove 
wearisome. It needs curtailment, and even 
then to be briskly played. The performance 
was, on the whole, very good. Mr. A. Barlow 
was an excellent Burgomaster, and Mr. F. 
Brozel, as the shipwright Peter Ivanhoff, 
showed talent. Mr. A. Appleby, in the role 
of the Czar, sang well, but did not move 
with sufficient dignity. Miss Lilian Redfern, 
as the Burgomaster’s niece, sang neatly and 
acted with much grace. Mr. G. H. Betjemann 
conducted with intelligence and great spirit. 

The present series of concerts at the North- 
East London Institute were brought to a suc¬ 
cessful close on Saturday evening. The pro¬ 
gramme included Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet in 
A, and Mr. E. Prout’s Quartet in F (Op. 18) 
with the composer at the pianoforte. The 
quartet party, Messrs. Ortmans, Mistowski, 
Batty, and Van Der Straeten, is an excellent 
one ; the programmes are thoroughly good; and 
the lovers of chamber music in the northern 
suburb will do well in continuing to support an 
undertaking of so useful and enjoyable a- 
character. J. S. Siiedlock, 
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EDEN, REMINGTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. LIBRARIES, AND BOOKSTALLS. 

TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES, BY THE EDITOR OF '“ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 

SIXTY YEARS of RECOLLECTIONS. By M; Ernest Legouve, 

of the Acaddmie Franchise. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 18 b. [Just out. 

■■ BY MARCHS CLARKE. • 

CHIDIOCK TICHBOURNE ; or, the Catholic Conspiracy. By the 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST 

OF 

NEW WORKS. 

IRISH NATIONALISM: an 

Appeal to History. By the Duke ok Argyll. 
K.G., K.T. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


Author of “ For the Term of his Natural Life,” &c. Crown 8to, 2s. 

FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


. [In a fete days. 


THE VEILED HAND. By Frederick Wicks. A Novel of the 

SixtiM, the Seventies, and the Eighties. With Illustrations by Jean de Faleologue. In 1 vol., 416 pp., 
handsomely bound,'3s. 6d. ' ‘ 

The Times says: “Many scenes could be enumerated from Mr. Wicks's novel which, in the essential satire of the 
situations and in the spirit in which they are described, would not disgrace the best English satirists. Mr. Wicks has really 
given us an amusing and highly seasonable story.” . . . 

EDEN, REMINGTON & CO., London and Sydney. 

ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE hare, 
pleasure in 'announcing as ready the following 
Works by Mr. WILLIAM WATSON 

An ENTIRELY NEW, POEM, [entitled 

1. THE ELOPING ANGELS: a Caprice. The Title-Page, Cover, 

&c., designed by Mr. Warrington Hogg. , Printed by Constable in Three Editions. 

1. The Ordinary Edition, uniform with the Author’s “ Epigrams,” square 16mo, buckram, 3s. (id. 

net. . . ... . . . , Very few rcmainl 

2. An Edition of 250 Copies, on Hand-made Paper, royal 16mo, buckram. [All sold. , 

3. An'Edition of 75 Copies (50 of which were for sale), on Japanese Vellum, royal 16mo, English 

Tellum. ‘ ... ' [All sold. 

2. EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM.; being some Prose Recreations of 

a Rhymer. Printed by J. Miller & Son in Two Editions. 

1. 750 Copies, fcap. 8vo) buckram, 5s. net. [ Very few remain. 

2. 50 Copies, post 8 to, paper boards. ' [All sold. 

3. THE PRINCE’S QUEST, and other. Poems .. A Reprint. Printed 

by Constable. One Edition only, fcap. 8vo, buckram, uniform with the Author's “Poems.” 

. 4s. 6d. net. •_•_ 

ALSO ... . 

POEMS, DRAMATIC and LYRICAL. By John Leicester Warren, 

LORD DE TABLET. .With 5 Illustrations and Cover Design (Hose Petals) by C. S. Ricketts, 
and the Author’s Book-plate by the late William Bell Scott. Printed by Constable in Two 
Editions. 


1. 600'Copies, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

2. 100 Copies on Japanese vellum, large crown 8vo. 


[Very few remain. 

[All sold. 


A POET’S HAR VEST HOME, with an AFTERMATH By the late 

WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, 300 copies, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. . [In a feu-days. 

London: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, W. 

In the press and will be shortly published, 4to. , 

PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

ARGUMENT AND PLAN. 

By HENRY C. STEPHENS, M.P. 

' . London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Just Out. ■ Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price Gs. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FBOU THE BE FORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBEET S. SKEATS. 

. With a Continuation to 1891, by CHAS. S. MIALL. 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS 

of SOCIETY. An Examination of the Fallacies 
and Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected 
• Elements. By the DUKE OK ARGYLL, K.U., 
. K.T. Seoond Edition. 8vo, 18s. 

HEALTH HINTS for CENTRAL 

AFRICA. With Remarks on “ Fever," its Treat¬ 
ment and Precautions to be used in dangerous 
localities. By Rev. Horace Waller, formerly 
Lay Superintendent of the Universities Mission 
in East Africa. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

THE MISSION of the CHURCH: 

Four Lectures Delivered in tho Cathedral Church 
. of St. Asaph. By the Rev. Charles Gore. 
Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of 
“ Lnx Mundi." Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

THE DIARY of an IDLE 

WOMAN in CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. 
Minto Elliot, Author of “ The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy,"—“in Sicily,” ic. With Plan 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 

THE GREAT ENIGMA. By 

W. S. Lilly. Second Edition. 8vo, 14s. • • 

THE RISE of the BRITISH 

DOMINION in INDIA From the Early Days 
of tho East India Company. By Sir Alfred 
Lyall, K.C.B. Forming a Volume in the 
University Extension Series. With Coloured 
Maps. , Crown 8vo, 4s. (id. 

ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS 

and NATURAL ' HISTORY of the HIGH¬ 
LANDS ' of SCOTLAND! ■ A New ' Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised. With hitherto Unpublished 
Notes by the Author. Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author, by the Rev. M. G. WATKINS. With 
Portrait of Mr. St John, and several new Illus¬ 
trations, medium 8vo, 12s. [Just out. 

HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA. 

From Marseilles to Pisa, and the Routes thither. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and in a 
great, measure rewritten on - the spot. . With 
numerous Maps Engraved expressly on a large 
scale. Crown 8vo, (>«. 

RECORDS of a NATURALIST 

on the AMAZONS during ELEYEN YEARS 
ADVENTURE and TRAVEL. . By H. W. 
BATES, late Assist. ,Sec. R.G.S. A New Edition 
of the Unabridged work. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Edward Clodd. With Portrait, 
Coloured Plates, Hlnstrations, and Map. Medium 
8vo, 18s. _ 

THE EARTH’S HISTORY: an 

Introduction to Modern Geology. By Dr. R. D. 
Roberts, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 
Secretary to the Cambridge and London University 
Extension Syndicates. With Coloured Maps and 
Illustrations, 6s. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By C. E. Mallet, Balliol College, Oxford. 
3s. Gd._ 

JOHN MURRAY, Aiukmaulk Strebt. 
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SATURDAY , APRIL 8, 1893. 

No. 1092, New Strut. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c. t may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 

Revolution and Empire. By Capt. A. J. 

Mahan, U.S.N. (Sampson Low.) 

It is gratifying to reflect that, if not the 
first, we were among the first to offer 
deserved homage to the distinguished author 
of these volumes, not only as a narrator 
of naval warfare, but as a political thinker 
of no mean order (Academy, July 26 , 
1890). In his first remarkable essay on 
Sea Power, Capt. Mahan traced the in¬ 
fluence of this mighty element of national 
greatness in the history of the world, 
dwelling specially on the period between 
the age of Louis XLV. and the American 
War; and it became at once evident that a 
real master of this important subject had 
made his presence felt. That essay, how¬ 
ever, was but a precursor of this elaborate 
and most admirable work, which we shall 
notice, necessarily, only too briefly. In this 
continuation of his survey of “ Sea Power,” 
Capt. Mahan has examined the period when 
the effects of the maritime supremacy of a 
single state were more conspicuous than in 
any age—the death struggle of the great 
Bevolutionary War; and we do not hesitate 
to assert that, in treating this theme, he has 
easily surpassed all previous writers. It 
may be, indeed, that, on some points, he has 
given rather too large a prominence to the 
operation of the power of England at sea, 
as the determining cause of great events, 
and that he has slightly neglected other 
causes; and his statements may be ques¬ 
tioned in a few instances. But he has 
thoroughly grasped and finely illustrated 
the cardinal fact: that the domination of the 
mistress of the seas, within her own sphere, 
was not only the decisive element that 
assured her safety in the most gigantic con¬ 
test in which she was ever engaged, and made 
her infinitely the most formidable foe of 
France and of a warrior who appeared 
omnipotent, but that it ultimately led to 
her wonderful success; and he has made 
his enquiry throughout its course converge 
to the development of these most striking 
truths with admirable insight, research, and 
logic. If his narrative, too, might have 
been better ordered, his analysis of events 
is almost always masterly; if he makes no 
pretence to descriptive power, his account of 
naval campaigns and battles is invariably 
lucid and comprehensive; and he is a clear¬ 
headed and sure-footed guide in threading 
the huge and intricate maze of the complex, 
but stirring, politics of the time. In another 
respect Capt. Mahan deserves high praise. 
Unlike so many of the writers of the day, 
he sees that individual genius in war is, as 


it has always been, the chief cause of 
success; and he repeatedly points out that, 
most important as they are, organisation 
and mechanism are by no means the supreme 
elements of power on land or at sea. 

Capt. Malian’s first work dosed with the 
end of the contest that produced the great 
Republic of the West. In that memorable 
war, he truly remarks, the power at sea of 
the chief states of Europe had not stood 
before on so equal a balance. The relief 
of Gibraltar and Rodney’s victory had 
been almost eclipsed by Suffrein’s exploits, 
by the appearance of D’Orvilliers in the 
Channel, by the rise of the formidable 
League of the North; and half the world 
believed the sun of England had set. But 
France was becoming the prey of anarchy; 
Spain was fast sinking into decrepitude; 
and these old enemies were soon unable 
to compete with the free and expanding 
nation, which still spread its arms over 
many lands, and still possessed a vast mari¬ 
time empire. In the years that followed 
the Peace of 1783, the strength of Great 
Britain rapidly increased, partly owing to 
the energies of the island race, partly to 
its hold on a world-wild commerce, and 
partly to the j udicious rule of Pitt; and 
England was the first of European powers 
when the crisis of the French Revolution 
came. Capt. Mahan accurately points 
out—and this is one of the best and most 
original parts of his book—that, in the 
interval between 1783 and 1793, the ten¬ 
dencies of our naval policy, and even our 
relations with maritime states in some 
measure, assumed their modern aspect, and 
were placed on the lines they have since 
followed. The designs of the Emperor 
Joseph on the States of Holland caused us 
more than ever to look to the Netherlands 
as a territory not to be held by an enemy; 
and the growth of the giant power of Russia 
—spreading alike to the Baltic and the 
Euxine—made us regard her as a dangerous 
rival, an idea first developed in the affair of 
Ocksakow. And, as Capt. Mahan acutely 
remarks, even the tornado of the Revolu¬ 
tion in France did not wholly divert us 
from our course as a state. Very possibly 
we should not have gono to war with 
France, had she not menaced and over¬ 
run Belgium; we should probably have 
left Napoleon his throne in 1814, had he 
given up Antwerp; Russia was twice our 
foe, in 1801 and again from 1807 to 1812; 
and she has long ago taken the place of 
France, as opposed to us in aims and in¬ 
terests. The Eastern Question, and all that 
it involves, was born in the days of the 
second Pitt and Catherine. 

The French Revolution, like a lava flood, 
effaced for a time the regular bounds, 
divisions and channels of European politics, 
and combined the old monarchies against 
the Republic. France attempted to contend 
against England on the seas, but in a few 
months she was badly worsted. Capt. 
Mahan describes at some length the con¬ 
dition of the belligerent navies, and shows 
how Jacobinism, anarchy, and mad change 
half destroyed the maritime force of 
France; but here he follows the steps 
of other writers, especially of De La 
Graviere. England did not acquire complete 


asoendanoy on the sea until five years had 
elapsed, though her fleets invariably were 
victorious, and the commerce of France was 
all but ruined. The causes of this are well 
explained in the present book. Something 
was due to the excellence of the French men- 
of-war, a legacy of the ill-fated Louis XVI.; 
and something, too, perhaps, to the enthu¬ 
siastic courage repeatedly displayed by 
French seamen, a point Capt. Mahan has 
hardly enough brought out. Our naval 
tactics, too, were as yet not daring. Witness 
the timidity of the incapable Hotham, which 
provoked the indignant scorn of Nelson, 
and even the attack of the First of June, 
very different from the attack at Trafalgar, 
though Capt. Mahan vindicates Howe’s 
conduct; and if Jervis took the right 
course at St. Vincent — most practical 
sailors agree in this—Nelson, we be¬ 
lieve, would have risked more and 
have probably won a more complete 
triumph. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the British navy was comparatively in a 
far from efficient state from 1793 to 1797 : 
some captains were inexperienced and bad; 
and the mutinous spirit of thousands of 
seamen, which came to a head in two 
perilous risings, was an element of the 
worst kind of weakness. Spain, besides, 
soon became an ally of France. And if 
Nelson, with the eye of genius, perceived 
that her naval strength was a phantom, the 
Admiralty did not accept this view; and the 
Spanish fleets, miserable as they were, more 
than once half paralysed the arms of 
England. The chief cause, however, that 
our power at sea did not rapidly become 
absolute is clearly indicated by Capt. 
Mahan: our naval strategy was ill con¬ 
ceived. The first object of the directors of 
our fleets ought to have been to maintain 
effective blockades and to destroy the 
enemy should he leave his harbours; and 
this was exactly wbat was not done while 
Howe and Bridport were in high office. The 
squadrons which should have been in the 
Bay of Biscay were left hundreds of miles 
in the rear at Spithead; and this gave 
France a command of the sea, of which she 
might have been altogether deprived. It 
was owing to this strategic error that in 
1796 the expedition of Hoche was enabled 
to reach the Irish coast—a descent, Capt. 
Mahan omits to state, which, but for 
Groueby’s weakness, might have been 
successful. Bruix, too, even after “the 
conquest of the Nile,” was permitted to 
make bis escape from Brest, because there 
was no sufficient blockade; and the French 
admiral might have done great things in 
the Mediterranean had he known how to 
seize the occasion with the power of 
Suffrein. 

It was the work of two men, Capt. 
Mahan insists—and in this we entirely 
agree with him—that England’s power at 
sea became wholly supreme. His estimate 
of St. Vincent and Nelson is in the main 
that of De La Gravure (is it not discredit¬ 
able that we have no good biography, from 
an English pen, of these great worthies ?). 
The one was a fine professional seaman, 
had capacity for organisation of a superior 
kind, and was a very able naval strategist; 
the other was a warrior of commanding 
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genius. St. Vincent exorcised the spirit of 
insubordination which had taken possession 
of many of our crews, and made the 
squadrons he ruled simply perfect models 
of health, discipline, and offensive force; 
and, in addition, he was the real author of 
the system of effective blockades, which 
made England the mistress of the seas. 
Nelson, on the other hand, was not only a 
naval tacticiamof admirable skill, and per¬ 
haps the greatest seaman who ever lived; he 
was also a born leader of men, and has had no 
equal in directing the operations of naval 
war. We think, indeed, that he was out¬ 
manoeuvred by Napoleon in the one great 
game of strategy in which they were pitted 
against each other, and Capt. Mahan hardly 
alludes to this ; but Nelson at last baffled 
his mighty enemy, and Trafalgar witnessed 
the end of the contest. The capacity of 
Nelson was first seen in its fulness on the day 
of St. Vincent; and it was exhibited at 
the Nile in complete perfection. Capt. 
Mahan’s account of this great battle—the 
most scientific ever fought at sea—is graphic 
and clear, like all his descriptions; and we 
are glad to observe that he does not ascribe 
to Foley the glory that belongs to Nelson. 
In its prodigious results this magnificent 
triumph was second to Trafalgar alone; if, 
indeed, it can be pronounced second. Up 
to this time the commercial flag of France 
had very nearly been swept from the seas, 
and her fleets had been beaten in many 
engagements. But the Nile imprisoned, in 
a remote nook of Africa, her best army and 
her greatest chiefs ; and the victory was so 
overwhelming and complete that it resusci¬ 
tated against her the league of old Europe. 
This manifestation of the power of England 
at sea sent Suvdrof and his hordes to the 
Fo and the Tanaro, annihilated Napoleon’s 
Italian conquests, and brought Austrian 
armies near the Kline and the Var; it re¬ 
duced France to anarchy, weakness, and 
bankruptcy, under the worthless regime of 
the feeble Directory ; and it would have put 
an end to the revolutionary war had the 
allies acted in concert, with vigour. 
Mase^na’s victory at Zurich would not nave 
saved France had the Archduke Charles 
hem left free to act; the Coalition would 
j ro v ably have invaded France but for the 
fatality that beset their councils; and all 
this followed from the tremendous stroke 
that destroyed the fleet of the luckless 
Brueys. As to that braye but not skilful 
seaman, Capt. Mahan takes Napoleon’s view 
of his conduct—a view, perhaps, too harsh 
in its censure. 

France was raised out of the abyss of 
misfortune, and made the dominant state of 
the Continent, within a year after her late 
disasters, through the genius of the extra¬ 
ordinary man who became her Dictator after 
the eighteenth Brumaire. Capt. Mahan’s 
estimate of Napoleon—still scarcely under¬ 
stood by the average Englishman—coincides 
almost exactly with our own, save that, in 
our judgment, he hardly dwells enough on 
the impetuous restlessness of Napoleon’s 
character, on his over-confidence, and on his 
self-deceiving pride—faults that cost him 
dear in his struggle with England. As 
every student of the Napoleon Correspond¬ 
ence knows, the modem Hannibal saw from 


the first that England was the mightiest 
foe of France; ana, in his efforts to destroy 
her power at sea, he staked empire, overran 
the Continent, and rushed on the path that 
led to Waterloo. Capt. Mahan clearly 
points out how, when Luneville had assured 
France supremacy on the land, Napoleon 
turned at once against his maritime enemy, 
and endeavoured, with prospects of success 
for a time, to reunite against us the armed 
League of the North. But the formidable 
influence of the great seaman who had 
baffled his projects of conquest in the East 
once more defeated him in the Baltic; and, 
even if Paul had not perished, the Con¬ 
federacy could not have held together. 
Capt. Mahan agrees with De La Graviere 
that Copenhagen was, perhaps, the exploit 
which places the professional skill of 
Nelson and his admirable daring in the 
most striking light; and he is, we believe, 
the first writer who has fully brought out 
how perfectly designed was the strategy 
of Nelson in this campaign. With an 
insight resembling that of Napoleon, the 
great admiral wished to strike Bussia down, 
and aimed directly at the heart of the 
enemy. In the brief contest that followed, 
the power of England at sea worsted the 
First Consul. It was all in vain that he 
made diversions against us; his army 
remained imprisoned in Egypt, and Aber- 
cromby’s success was due to our fleets. To 
superficial observers the Peace of Amiens 
seemed to leave England the inferior 
power, and Napoleon certainly so thought; 
but there never was a greater mistake. 
France had undoubtedly become the queen 
of the Continent; she had even recovered her 
colonial empire. But her power at sea had 
been really destroyed; and while her position 
in Europe, despite its splendour, was un¬ 
stable and shocked the nature of things, her 
invincible enemy was completely secure, 
and every possession she held on the ocean 
was at the mercy of England should the 
war be renewed. It should be added that 
at this very time France would have been 
bankrupt and rent in twain by social dis¬ 
cords of every kind but for the accident that 
Napoleon was at her head. The adminis¬ 
trative genius of the First Consul was not 
less potent than his genius for war in making 
France what she was in 1802. 

The Peace of Amiens was a truce only; and 
in a few months the great power of the land, 
ruled by the first of the masters of war, was 
in a death-grapple with the great power of 
the sea. Capt. Mahan’s sketch of the 
memorable strife—which, beginning with 
the assembly of the French army, within 
view of our coasts, round the shores of 
Boulogne, passed on to Yilleneuve’s un¬ 
successful cruise, and ended in the crown¬ 
ing glory of Trafalgar—if not brilliant, is 
clear and well defined; but we cannot 
attempt to dwell upon it. Two passages he 
has brought out more fully and distinctly 
than any other writer: England was pro¬ 
bably saved from the perils of the descent 
through the system of effective blockades, 
of which St. Vincent was the real author; 
and Napoleon’s strategic skill was con¬ 
spicuously seen, not only in his general 
design, but in the diversions he made to 
deceive his enemy. We entirely agree with 


Capt. Mahan, in common with all who havo 
carefully studied the Correspondence of this 
unrivalled warrior, that Napoleon meant to 
invade our shores. He hesitated on more 
than one occasion; but his gigantic pre¬ 
parations were no feint; he intended to 
“ force the wet ditch of the Channel,” and 
he believed that his landing would assure 
his triumph. We differ from Capt. Mahan 
in two particulars: in our judgment, there 
was at no time a sufficient force to protect 
the Channel; the Admiralty was led astray 
by Napoleon’s stratagems, and thought 
they had to deal with the flotilla only; 
ana Nelson never penetrated the Emperor’s 
plan, and was completely outwitted in the 
first instance. But Capt. Mahan is plainly 
right in his view that Napoleon had not 
the technical knowledge required to direct 
operations at sea; he could not understand 
how immense was the difference between 
the invincible fleets of England, led by 
men like Nelson and Collingwood, and the 
ill-equipped and ill-manned French and 
Spanish squadrons, with a chief such as 
Villeneuve at their head, and unaccustomed 
to the real work of the sea. The contest is 
a most striking example how genius in war, 
out of its peculiar sphere, and possessing 
only inferior instruments, was discomfited 
by the highest professional skill, wielding 

S erfect weapons on its own element. Capt. 

Cahan agrees in the main with De La 
Graviere as to the favourable and adverse 
chances of making the descent. Napoleon 
had the advantage of the offensive, and of 
a design masked with consummate craft; 
and, doubtless, if Ganteaume had got out 
of Brest, he might have joined Villeneuve 
and have ruled the Channel. Villeneuve, 
too, had another good opportunity, even 
after he had made his way to Ferrol; and 
Capt. Mahan truly remarks that England 
was for a time in great danger. Yet he 
plainly thinks, and we agree with him, that 
the chiances were greatly against Napoleon, 
Considering the excellence of the blockade 
of Brest, it was not likely, in those eventful 
months, that Villeneuve and Ganteaume 
could have united; and even if they had, 
the British fleets in pursuit might have 
defeated the allied squadrons and cut off 
the flotilla on its way. De La Graviere hints 
that another Trafalgar might have been 
fought between Torbay and Dover, even had 
the French admirals entered the Channel. 

Captain Mahan’s description of Trafalgar, 
like all his battle scenes, is lucid and com¬ 
plete. The victory had consequences of the 
most momentous kind, the most far-reaching 
of any in the war. The maritime {lower of 
France was annihilated by the Btroke; she did 
not attempt again to face England on the 
seas. Yet this was only a small part of the 
results. This crushing disaster compelled 
Napoleon to try to strike England down 
through her allies; and it sent him on the 
career of universal conquest, in the hope of 
destroying British commerce, which ulti¬ 
mately combined all Europe against him. 
The Emperor attained the first of these 
objects: the Continent was placed under his 
feet by Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and 
Tilsit ; but he was defeated onoe more 
by the power of the sea; and the Con¬ 
tinental System led to his ruin. Capt 
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Mahan’s account of this system, and of the 
retaliatory policy pursued by England, is 
full, accurate, and very able; but here, too, 
we must pass rapidly on, and can only 
notice a few particulars. The twofold 
interdict on the trade of the world pro¬ 
nounced by the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 
and by the British Orders in Council, un¬ 
doubtedly had prodigious effects; but we 
incline to think that the injury done 
to England has been made too much 
of in this work. On the other hand, 
the consequences to France were terrible: 
it was not only that her maritime towns 
were ruined, and her foreign commerce 
simply destroyed, and that throughout 
the bounds of her huge empire manu¬ 
factures wero blighted, and industry 
crippled; the Continental System had a 
direct tendency to unite all nations in a 
league with England, and to stir up the 
civilised world against a wild scheme of 
tyranny. The Emperor, too, as Capt. Mahan 
well points out, made two distinct and fatal 
mistakes: he underrated “ the staying 
power” of England, due largely to her 
command of the sea; and he did enormous 
mischief to France by the blows that were 
struck at the trade of neutrals. In one 
respect, Capt. Mahan perhaps exaggerates 
the results of the Continental System. The 
policy of the Emperor, no doubt, compelled 
him to subjugate the whole Continent, for 
otherwise England could not be cut off from 
it; but it was his own passionate ambition 
and imperious arrogance that induced him 
to march into Spain and Bussia; and he 
could have seriously interfered with British 
trade without running those excessive 
hazards. Still, the logical development of 
the Continental System was, certainly, the 
domination of France from Archangel to 
Cadiz andTrieste; and the desperate attempts 
to compass this end, which soon led to 
Napoleon’s fall, were caused, we should 
never forget, by his being unable to contend 
with England upon her domain, the sea. 
It was like one of the old gladiatorial 
fights: the anned swordsman overreached 
himself in his efforts to break the toils of 
the holder of the net; and he was ultimately 
meshed within the deadly folds. 

We have no space to notice parts of this 
work, which, nevertheless, deserve high 
praise. We would especially refer to the 
comprehensive survey which Capt. Mahan 
has made of the politics of the time—ahuge, 
intricate, and complex maze, yet not 
without a plan, if we bear in mind that the 
great power of the land and the great 
power of the sea shaped and controlled the 
course of events. We must glance, how¬ 
ever, at one of these chapters—the author’s 
admirable and, in the main, just estimate 
of the policy of the second Pitt. Capt. 
Mahan, no doubt, has the strong sympathies 
of an American for the great son of Chatham, 
but his picture is infinitely more correct and 
lifelike than the exaggerated and harsh 
caricature of Macaulay, a reproduction of 
Foxite traditions. It is simply absurd to 
cut Pitt in two, and to represent him in the 
best first of his career as a farsighted and 
enlightened statesman, and in the second as 
a purblind bigot and a “ mere driveller ” as a 
War Minister. Pitt, we certainly think, 


did not understand the character and spirit 
of the French Bevolution; in this respect he 
wanted the insight of Burke. He had not, 
too, the eye of his father for men; and he 
was to blame for entrusting British armies 
at two grave crises to the incapable Duke 
of York, and even for the maladminstration 
of the British navy from 1793 to 1798. 
But when Jacobinism was in its full swing, 
he was wise in stoppiog democratic reforms, 
and even in adopting a repressive policy; 
and in the measures he took against French 
aggreesion, he was patriotic, and, as the 
events proved, farsighted. 

Much more can be said, we have always 
thought—and Capt. Mahan concurs in this 
view—for his military projects and his Con¬ 
tinental policy than many English writers 
will allow. He did not, indeed, create a 
great British army—a charge unfairly urged 
by Macaulay, but neither did William III. 
or Chatham; and the attempt would have 
been vain and useless. He was perfectly 
right, when he saw how inferior the allies 
were to France on the land, to confine the 
efforts of England chiefly to the sea; and 
Capt. Mahan has proved how correct was 
his judgment in striking at France in the 
West Indies. Nor was he in error, in the 
long run, in calculating that France would 
become exhausted, and in arraying the 
powers of Europe against her. France was 
exhausted in 1799, and utterly worn out in 
1814; and Waterloo was the closing scene 
of Jena and Austerlitz. One disturbing 
cause, and one cause only, as Capt. Mahan 
justly remarks, marred the sagacious fore¬ 
casts of this great man : he could not see 
Napoleon in the depths of the future; he 
could not anticipate that a mighty genius 
would arise to baffle his projects for a time. 
Yet even Napoleon did not frustrate the 
policy of Pitt, as years rolled on; the 
“pilot who weathered the storm” was as 
truly the author of the events that cul¬ 
minated in 1815, as William III. was of the 
triumphs of Marlborough. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


King Poppy. By the Earl of Lytton. 

(Longmans.) 

The second Lord Lytton was one of those 
brilliant men from whom better things are 
expected than they accomplish. All his 
books, from the early poems of Owen Mere¬ 
dith to the posthumous volume, Mar ah, were 
stamped with cleverness. They were rich in 
fancy: graceful, and sometimes almost per¬ 
fect, in form; full of ease, eloquence, and 
charm. It would be difficult to say with pre¬ 
cision what it was that they lacked; but some- 
thing was absent from them, and perhaps 
it was that essential quality which Words¬ 
worth defines as “ the consecration and the 
poet’s dream.” Lord Lytton was himself 
apparently conscious of their insufficiency, 
for he flitted rapidly from one subject and 
one style to another, as though in quest 
of the unattained perfection; but it still 
remained unattained ; and when Marah, his 
last book, was found to be of the same 
character as its predecessors, Lord Lytton’s 
place in literature seemed to have been 
finally determined. It afterwards turned 
out, however, that another work had for 


years been growing under his hand—a work 
which, from the time devoted to it and the 
objects contemplated by it, might well claim 
to be the chief poetic achievement of his 
life. 

That work was King Poppy. The in¬ 
troduction to the poem gives a short account 
of its origin and progress. It was conceived 
as long ago as 1872, though not put into 
verse until two years later. Written, in its 
first form, in a little more than four months, 
“ the work of perfecting it,” we are told, 
“was a slow process.” Indeed it was not 
until 1890 that the last revision was com¬ 
pleted. It is a new light upon Lord Lytton’s 
methods to learn that “ he would often 
devote days to the choice of a single word.” 
If the poem does not entirely justify all this 
care, it shows that it was spent to some 
purpose, for the structure of the blank 
verse is admirable throughout. A useful 
key to the poem is furnished in the follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter of the author:— 

“ The purpose of it, so far as it has any dofinite 
purpose, is not to prove that all is vanity, but 
to suggest what a poor tissue of unreality 
human life would be if the much despised 
influence of the imagination were banished 
from it. T think that the practical tendency of 
all the most popular formulas of social and 
political improvement is to exclude the imagi¬ 
native element from the development of 
character and society, and to ignore its influence. 

. . . Holding this view, it was a relief to 

me to write King Poppy, and a sort of whim¬ 
sical enjoyment to contemplate my own image 
of the perfection of government conducted by 
a puppet. Apart from this, the more purely 
literary idea I had in this poem was to shape 
out vaguely ft sort of Golden Legend from the 
most venerable and familiar features or frag¬ 
ments of the fairy tales and ballads which flout 
about the world, and which our wise genera¬ 
tion relegates to the nursery. The Sleeping 
Princess, the Enchanted Palace, the Flying 
Horse, Gammer Gurton, the Old King, and the 
Young Shepherd, who are the stock characters 
of the generic fairy tale; and then the Good 
Fairy, or tutelary genius of this impossible 
little world, who directs the destiny of its 
more favoured inhabitants.” 

Without this key the reador might find 
himself a little bewildered among the 
fantastic materials that are'brought together. 
For the book is a singular mixture of 
imaginative legend and somewhat caustic 
satire: of poetry which reaches the highest 
excellence, and of simply brilliant writing 
in which one recognises the hand of an 
observant man of the world. Unquestion¬ 
ably the finest part of the poem is the pre¬ 
lude, which is wholly occupied with legend 
and its poetic rendering. Here the poet’s 
fancy, his imagination— for that larger 
faculty is evident on every page—had free 
play, and produced Rome very striking 
results. To the play of fancy we owe such 
a delightful passage as this, which opens 
on the first page : 

“ Thera Is a legend, the low-breathing wind 
In Spring-time whispers to the trees and flowers, 
That some good gift on every flower and tree 
A guardian god or goddess once bestow'd. 

Pan made the reed melodious: Artemis 
With mystic influence fill'd the moon-fern: Zeus 
The cypress, Uybelfe the pine, endow’d 
With solemn grace : blithe Dionysus pour'd 
The strength of his indomitable miith 
Into the sweet orbs of the cluster’d vine: 
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Ethereal azure from Athene’s eyes 
The dim veins of the violet imbued 
With pensive beauty: Cythereia’s kiss 
Crimson’d the balmy bosom of the rose : 

Leaf of unfading lustre Phoebus gave 
To the green laurel: washt in Here’s milk, 
White shone the immaculate lily: and the ripe 
com 

Demeter robed in Oriental gold.” 

There is no trace of labour here, but the 
right word has in every line been fitted to 
its right use. The choice of epithets is 
faultless; the arrangement of pauses makes 
the rhythm perfect; even the redundant 
syllables in the last line but one (there are 
no redundant feet) give increased effect to 
the eloquent close. But art of this kind is 
not rare, and Lord Lytton always exeelled 
in it. Another passage from the same part 
of the poem shows a much higher excellence. 
It relates to Demeter’s quest of Persephone. 
In her wanderings the goddess came to the 
fount of Arethusa, and “ there ”— 

“ There all day long beside the spring she stood, 
Grey, gaunt, and silent as its grotto’d rock, 

In a dumb trance. But when the sun was sunk 
Her anguish overflow’d. The mighty frame, 
Bavaged and wasted by a grief divine, 
Quick-rushing storms of sudden pangs convulsed; 
And, wide outstretching from her childless breast 
Arms like the lean boughs of a blasted oak. 

She cried aloud. The eagle, whose lone sleep 
No thunder rouses, from his Bky-girt crag 
Besponsive scream’d; the hooting sprites that 
haunt 

Deep mountain glens, a distant host, replied; 
And night’s innumerable solitudes 
Shouted to one another in the dark.” 

The quality of such verse as this is not to 
be mistaken. It is “ of imagination all 
compact.” Nor does this passage stand 
alone, for many other examples equally 
striking might be quoted ; but no reader is 
likely to pass them without pausing to enjoy 
their fine suggestiveness. Here and there, 
too, one comes upon lines that stand out 
from the rest by the force of some single 
thought in them. As in this instance : 

“ The blossom crowns the summit of the stem, 

The snow the summit of the mountain crowns. 
The King the summit of the nation. Man 
Would be deprived of grandeur if his life . 

Had nothing grand whereon to place a crown.” 
If the poem were only read for these distinct 
pictures and passages of imaginative re¬ 
flection, I am not sure that the reader’s 
enjoyment of it would be less great than it 
will be if he succeeds in making out the 
fantastic allegory which the whole poem is 
supposed to represent. In any case, and 
whether he follows the allegory or not, it is 
these glowing parts of the poem that will 
fix themselves in his memory, and it is to 
them that he will return again and again. 

The allegory would perhaps be more 
effective if the legendary and highly poetic 
element in it were less subordinated to the 
satire. But the satire it very brilliant. 
The Court of Diadum, where an automaton 
princess performs the functions of royalty 
with so much grace that everybody is en¬ 
thusiastic in her praise, is suggestive enough 
of other shams in high places. King 
Diadummianus is not remarkable for wis¬ 
dom, and the statesmanship of his ministers 
is chiefly shown in small stratagems and 
tricks of the trade; but these personages 
are recognisable types. The ways of 
diplomacy were familiar to Lord Lytton, 
whose sketches of diplomatic tact and arti¬ 


fice are drawn to the life, of course with the 
necessary exaggeration. On one occasion 
the wheels of the automaton princess went 
wrong, and she said something stupid to an 
ambassador. His Excellency knew exactly 
how to treat the incident: 

“ But for the tact of the diplomatist 
To whom this observation was address’d, 

It might have complicated matters much 
Between his Court and that of Diadum. 

But he, in silence, had profoundly bow’d. 
Profound ability ! That bow might mean, 

If render’d into speech, a thousand things 
Tremendously significant and yet 
Conveniently correct: a compromise 
Between denial and dissent, a kind 
Of courteous reservation of the right 
Of contradiction at some future time, 

That cleverly evaded the parade 
Of an offensive incredulity : 

Or, construed otherwise, it might imply 
A stinging epigram, a repartee 
Unutterably bitter, tho’ withal 
In its expression perfectly polite.” 

The poem fully realises the aim of the 
poet. Upon a substratum of old-world 
mythology he raises a structure of romance, 
in which fairy lore furnishes much of the 
incident and some of the characters. A bit 
of the actual world of men and women is 
brought in, as though to show us how small 
that world is, how poor its ideals and limited 
its attainments, unless there be associated 
with it that larger world of the imagination 
of which myth and fairy legend are here 
symbolic. Lord Lytton was not mistaken 
in making this poem his favourite work. It 
is a true creation, and one can hardly err in 
ascribing to it whatever nameless excellence 
is expressed in ‘‘the consecration and 
the poet’s dream.” Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
allegorical frontispiece, and his design for 
the cover and title-page, are in perfect keep¬ 
ing with the poem. So, too, perhaps, is 
“ the rubric running by the margin,” but 
rather as a quaint and picturesque feature 
than as affording the reader any guidance. 

George Cotterell. 


I Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and other Sorcerers. 

By Mary Alicia Owen. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This quaint volume is from the pen of the 
Southern lady, whose paper on “Missouri- 
Negro Folk-lore,” was one of the good things 
at the Folk-lore Congress of 1891. She now 
appears in the guise of the flaxen-haired 
listener (irreverently dubbed Tow-head), for 
whose benefit a remarkable group of black 
women pour out their treasures of ancient 
fable. The form and method of the 
book recall, of course, Uncle Remus, but 
the likeness stops there. Considered as 
humorous literature Old Rabbit cannot, per¬ 
haps, rank with tho masterpiece of “ Joel 
Chandler Harris ” ; but from the point of 
view of the folk-lorist it has a far higher 
value. Both are collections of ‘‘animal” 
myths, founded on widespread and im¬ 
memorial traditions, with many modern 
glosses derived from misunderstood phe¬ 
nomena, and adorned with detail, varying 
with the different races by whom they have 
been handed down. But whereas Uncle 
Remus is saturated with the modern planta¬ 
tion nigger, in Miss Owen’s book the Bed 
Indian medicine man is predominant, and 
there is also a considerable tincture of the 
aboriginal African witch-doctor. 


The stories here set down for us come 
from the Missouri border, where there is a 
large black population of mixed Indian and 
Negro blood, a blend which not only has an 
individual flavour of its own, but seems to 
have preserved certain Voodoo elements not 
generally met with in the States. About 
Voodooism we know comparatively little; 
but, no doubt, as Mr. Leland tells us in his 
Preface, it is distinguished from Aryan and 
also from red Indian magic by its reliance, 
not so much on penance and invocation as 
“ on daring what is horrible and repulsive.” 
The discrimination of these different ele¬ 
ments in Miss Owen’s stories is an engaging 
task for the reader, who will also notice the 
considerable literary skill she shows both in 
the telling of the stories and in the portraits 

of those who tell them. A-, the Voodoo 

king, if a slightly revolting and simian 
personage, is typical; and the black Sibyls 
who foregather in the cottage of Granny 
are admirably distinct in character, speech, 
and appearance. Chief of them is Granny 
herself, devoted to “ the folks at the House,” 
whose slave she once was, who claims to bo 
a descendant of “ ‘ them Injuns dat hilt 
de kyentry fo’ de white folks come dar,’ ” a 
pedigree generally admitted, notwithstand¬ 
ing her crisp white wool and pronounced 
Negro appearance. Next is big Angy 
or Mrs. Boogarry, whose full-dress name 
is Madame Angelique Bougareau, a double 
cross of Indian, Negro and Creole—a 
fervent Catholic and firm believer in 
heathen witchcraft, “with the nose of 
an eagle, the eye of a hawk, the mouth 
of a cat, and hair like the tail of a 
black horse.” She swears in French, and 
allows her worthless husband to gamble 
away her small earnings, explaining her 
want of thrift by saying, “ Me daddy was a 
gret French hunter, and me mammy was chile 
tu de big chief of de Iowas; dey no put 
by lak the squir’l in de hole.” Then there 
is the fat and jolly Aunt Emly, with her 
high Indian cheek bones and oily black 
ringlets; and Aunt Mymee, the nurse, “ the 
only pure-blooded African and the only 
copper-coloured person in the party.” The 
child of a Guinea sorceress, she would fain 
have her friends believe that she had the 
devil for a father, and was so far successful 
that not one of them ever went to 
bed without pouring a cup of seeds 
on the doorstep and hearth, lest in the 
night Mymee should arrive by the thres¬ 
hold or the chimney, and ride on their 
chests, tie their hair in knots, or perform 
some of the other pleasantries for which 
your witch in all countries is famous. A 
pleasing foil to these old Negresses is Tow 
Head herself, the little white girl whom 
they combine to spoil and pet—positive and 
perverse, and a passionate lover of the witch 
story. Some of her own sayings are in the 
happiest vein; as when, after hearing the 
nigger version of Aesop’s fox, who through 
his braggart humour fell a victim to the 
hounds, “ all except de brosh,” she bursts 
out with— 

“I hate a story that kills somebody, and I 
know how foxie’s ’lations felt; for some hunters 
came by here, you know, and their dogs killed 
my kitten. I cried awfully, and heard 
grandma say to mamma that I seemed to feel 
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that I had lost a ’lation. I didn’t really, for I 
have so many ’lations and only had just that 
one sweet kitty.” 

There is a whole series of Eabbit stories, 
usually funny, though containing nothing 
quite equal to the Tar-baby episode, in which 
Uncle Remus’s chartered libertine so nearly 
gets his “ comeuppence.” We would call 
particular attention to this among other new 
and delightful words, by which the blacks' 
vocabulary is richer than the whites’. The 
rabbit, with Miss Owen, is much more of a 
magician, much less an incarnation of the 
nigger, than with “ Joel Ohandler Harris ”; 
and a similar distinction is noticeable be¬ 
tween the bird and reptile personages in the 
two collections. Chief among the birds is 
of course the woodpecker, who was a very 
early bird at magical work, for did not 
Ficus Martius take Romulus and Remus 
“from the month.” The Umbrian augurs 
knew him well, and in the Eugubine Tables 
we find the directions: parfa kumase iersua 
j oeiqu petca merstu ; by interpretation (of 
Prof. Donaldson), “ parram cornicem dex- 
tras picum picam simistros ”; and it is 
noticeable that it is about these same birds 
that Miss Owen’s clients have most to tell 
us. Her woodpecker is, however, a far 
greater personage than the classical Ficus, 
the king turned into a bird because he 
declined to serve a witch’s sensual phantasy. 
He is lord of the woods, the greatest of all 
the magicians. He makes the bat out 
of a mouse and a goatsucker, and gives 
the red-bird his gay plumage, and en¬ 
dows his friends with all the good 
fortune and all the moral excellences 
that Pallas and Hera offered to Paris. 
Perhaps this red-headed bird, with his 
weird laughing cry, the peculiar mimicry 
of his plumage, and his curious exploratory 
methods of feeding, is to be identified with 
the red-cap goblins found all over Europe; 
but there is a vast difference between 
the treasure-seeking folletto colla beretta of 
Europe and the great sorcerer of the 
American continent. 

Perhaps the most curious passage in Old 
Babbit is that in which the authoress de¬ 
scribes the manufacture of a luck-ball (price 
one dollar) for the benefit of Mr. Leland 
himself. It is compounded of red clover 
(substituted for the hair of the propositus ) 
dust, white yam, sewing silk, and tinfoil, 
the whole tied in innumerable knots, and 
plentifully moistened with libations of 
whiskey from the mouth of the Voodoo 
king. The knots are of the essence of the 
contract, being four times four times four 
(Circe turned round four times, according 
to Ovid, when she conjured poor Picus)— 
“ and de daid and de debbils gotter mine 
dat number”—“dey ain’t no debbil kin 
git thu dem knots.” This is the in¬ 
vocation :— 

“ Gord afo’ me; Gord ahine me; Gord be 
wid me. May dis ball fetch all good luck tu 
Charles Leland. May hit tie down all debbils ; 
may hit bine down ’is innemies afo’ ’im ; may hit 
bring urn undah ’is feet. May hit bring ’im 
frens in plenty; may hit bring ’im faithful 
frens; may hit bine um to ’im. May hit bring 
’im honeh; may hit bring ’im riches ; may hit 
bring ’im ’is baht's desire. May hit bring ’im 
success in evehtiog he hondehtakes; may hit 


bring ’im happeness. I ax foh hit in de name 
ob de Gord.” 

It certainly was cheap at a dollar. 

Reginald Hughes. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF BURNS. 

Robert Bums: I. La Vie; II. Les (Euvres. 

Par Auguste Angellier. (Paris: Hachette.) 
It is a most humiliating confession for a 
Scotchman to make; but it is nevertheless 
the fact that the ablest, most scholarly, and 
most sympathetic Life of Burns that has yet 
been published is the work of one who is 
not only a Frenchman, but a Frenchman of 
Frenchmen. More brilliant and exhaustive 
studies of Burns have appeared than the 
Sorbonne thesis of M. Angellier—notably 
Carlyle’s Essay, the late M. Tame’s delight¬ 
ful bit of characterisation, the essay (the 
best he ever wrote) of John Wilson, and 
Emeritus Professor Nichol’s Preface to the 
Scott Douglas edition. But there is a 
warmer than even Wordsworth’s brother¬ 
liness in M. Angellier’s estimate of “ the 
poor inhabitant below”—a brotherliness 
which neither Lockhart nor Chambers, with 
the best of intentions, quite reached or 
preached. I at least know nothing more 
wise or humane on Burns than this: 

“ When it is remembered how much he suffered, 
how much he vanquished, and how much he 
accomplished, with what misery his genius had 
to fight to be born and to live, the persever¬ 
ance of his years of apprenticeship, his intellec¬ 
tual exploits, and, after all, his glory; one 
cannot help saying that what he did not succeed 
in, or what he did not undertake, was as 
nothing compared to what he achieved, and he 
was a man who achieved much. What remains 
to be said except that the clay of which he 
was made was full of diamonds, and that his 
life was one of the bravest and proudest ever 
lived by a poet ? ” 

To M. Angellier, moreover, must be 
accorded the credit of having made a much 
more thorough and scientific preparation for 
writing a biography of Burns than any of 
his predecessors. Holding the doctrine of 
M. Taine—though somewhat more loosely— 
that great men are so far the creatures of 
circumstance that they only appear when the 
times are ripe for them, he has endeavoured 
by investigating the history of Scotland 
and even by mastering books of the type of 
Galt’s novels, to reproduce both the country 
and the county in which Bums was bom. 
He is thus able to show that Bums, instead 
of being “ a starry stranger ” in Scotland, 
was the culmination of its poetry, the per¬ 
fection of its special characteristics. There 
is nothing more astonishing in him than 
the tumult of his humour—the humour of 
“ The Jolly Beggars ” and of “ Tam o’ 

1 Shanter ”; and yet M. Angellier can easily 
show that “in Scotland there has been in 
all ages a rich fund of humour.” 

Up to the Dumfries period of Burns’s 
life, M. Angellier’s biography, regarded as 
a coherent narrative of substantially veri¬ 
fied facts, is nearly as reliable as it well 
could be, although he is too apt to accept as 
gospel the impressions and suggestions of 
Gilbert Bums—an honest man with a dull 
brain, who considered atheism as a variety 
of blackguardism, and who never thoroughly 


understood either the head or the heart of 
his brother. But when M. Angellier deals 
with the closing period of Burns’s life, he 
becomes painfully conventional. He accepts 
too readily and completely the “ down¬ 
grade” theory. He reproduces the gossip 
of Heron—a notoriously unreliable man, of 
whose character and career the less said the 
better—as to Burns’s intemperance, as if 
the lie direct had not been given to that 
gossip by the positive and emphatic denials 
of the poet’s intimates—Gray and Findlater. 
He publishes once more the gutter-gather¬ 
ings of Currie—Currie, who was equally 
ignorant of Bums and of Dumfries, and 
who has been proved to have deliberately 
altered the dates of letters in the interest of 
his relative, Mrs. Dunlop. He makes a 
ludicrous mountain out of the molehill of 
Bums’s lyrical worship of Chloris, who 
was simply a poetical model. Surely 
M. Angellier’s sense of humour must have 
deserted him when he could write thus, and 
with Auld Licht seriousness, of the infinite 
archness of “ Oh, whistle, and Fll come to 
ye, my lad.” 


“Que signifient ces paroles furtives et ces 
entrevues derobees ? Aussi innocentes que 
fu<ses ces relations, ce inystere seul suffiroit 
pour leur donner l’apparence d’une faute.” 


Finally, M. Angellier records of Bums “ son 
chagrin parait dans toutes ses lettres.” But 
why should he have virtually ignored the fact 
that the Dumfries letters show other senti¬ 
ments than remorse and disappointment, 
that in a remarkable communication to 
Heron—the reputable politician, not the 
disreputable biographer—Bums showed how 
he contemplated securing through party in¬ 
fluence a collectorship in the Excise, with a 
handsome salary and leisure for literary 
work ? But it would serve no purpose to 
dwell on these and similar deficiencies in 
M. Angellier’s work. The final biography 
of Bums, written in the spirit and on the 
method of Niebuhr and based on Chambers, 
but still more on Burns himself, has yet to 
be published. Till then the intelligent 
foreigner, even if as capable, cultured, and 
sympathetic as M. Angellier, cannot fail to 
make mistakes. 

The second of M. Angellier’s two large 
volumes is devoted to a criticism of Bums’s 
works. It is, in all respects', admirable. 
Bums as the poet of love (though not that 
exalted love which finds expression in self- 
effacement) and of nature has never been 
more generously treated or more carefully 
analysed. Above all things, the great 
though undeveloped dramatic faculty in the 
author of “The Jolly Beggars” is more 
adequately appraised than it has ever been. 
M. Angellier illustrates both his biography 
and his criticism by translations of Burns’s 
best known songs and poems—into French 
but not into rhyme. This is no easy task. 
Thus, one does not easily catch in a moment 
the essence of a thousand love tales when 
disguised as: 

“ Si nous n’avions jamais aime si passionement 

Si nous n’avions jamais aimc si aveuglement, 

Si nous ne nous etions jamais vus ou jamais 
quittes 

Nous n’aurions jamais eu nos occurs brises.” 


But M. Angellier is uniformly correct and 
often surprisingly happy in his translations. 
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And these, besides, give piquancy to a book 
which is not, perhaps, the last word on its 
subject, but which all thoughtful students 
of Scottish literature and all lovers of Bums 
will be constrained to place on their shelves 
and take to their hearts. 

William Wallace. 


NEW HOVELS. 

The Sorceress. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

Berris. By Katharine S. Macquoid. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Life's Tapestry; or, Homes and Hearths. By 
Caradoc Granhim. In 3 vols. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. By M. E. 

Coleridge. (Chatto & Windus.) 

That Awful Baby. By Campbell Rae- j 
Brown. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A Son of Noah. By Mary Anderson. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Dr. PaulVs Theory. By Mrs. A. M. Diehl. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Children of Chance. By Herbert Lloyd. 
(Hull: Andrews.) 

Vanity's Daughter. By Hawley Smart. 

(White.) 

It is long since Mrs. Oliphant wrote any¬ 
thing so thin and meagre as The Sorceress. 
Can it be that the fine vein which distin¬ 
guished the earlier novels of this delightful 
but too prolific writer is almost worked out ? 
There was some approach to her old power 
in that excellent story Kirsteen ; but the novel 
before us contains hardly anything to lift it 
out of the commonplace. There is nothing 
striking in the plot, the characters are lack¬ 
ing in individuality, and there is little to 
delight or surprise us in the literary style. 
We regret this, for Mrs. Oliphant is 
deservedly a favourite with the reading 
public. But there are even slips in the 
English in this story. For example: “There 
was not perhaps so manyremarbable features 
in that journey,” &e. Laura Lance, who 
gives the title to the novel, is a diabolical 
creature who sows wretchedness and misery 
between a girl and her lover, then makes 
love to the girl’s brother—or allows him to 
make it to her—and breaks his heart, and 
finally endeavours to capture the father of 
his victims. This was pretty warm work, and 
yet the author lets off this wicked schemer 
in the end in a most lame and impotent 
fashion. The reader would certainly never 
gather from what had gone before that 
the destroyer of the peace of the Kingsward 
family had “ really never at any time meant 
that family any real harm.” Colonel 
Kingsward, the hard old soldier who 
hastens the death of his poor wife without 
intending it, is perhaps the best character, 
and his daughter Bee is not bad. But, 
while the novel as a whole might be good 
enough for a third-rate writer, it is not 
good enough for Mrs. Oliphant, who has 
spoilt us for any but really excellent work 
from her practised hand. 

Another admirable writer, Mrs. Macquoid, 
has also greatly disappointed us in her 
latest effort, Berris. The story is better 


written than Mrs. Oliphant’s, but the subject 
is disagreeable, as well as being one that 
to our thinking was wholly unnecessary to 
handle. Berris Bedale is not the kind of 
woman to take for a heroine. She is as 
vain and frivolous as she is beautiful; and, 
when she has married a man who is many 
times too good for her, she is still flattered 
by the attentions of the sensual baronet, Sir 
Joshua Horsham. It is true that Berris’s 
sister Mary makes an admirable counterfoil 
to her. She is a good, honest, English girl, 
and is worthy of the love of the country 
doctor who marries her. By the way, why 
should feminine goodness be so often united 
to a plain exterior, and the naughty women 
almost always be made handsome and 
fascinating? We feel sure that on reflection 
the author cannot be proud of having written 
a work of which the central figure is a heart¬ 
less, worldly woman, who thought much more ] 
of getting on in the world, and of attracting 
attention, than of being happy in her married 
life. Honest John Statham, Berris’s first 
husband, goes out to Australia, but is 
drowned on the passage. About the same 
time the baronet’s wife conveniently dies, 
and the way is opened for Berris to become 
Lady Horsham. She accepts Sir Joshua’s 
offer, and realises when too late the nobility 
of her first husband and the worthlessness 
of her second. Yet, after many unpleasant 
passages, the last glimpse we have of the 
ill-assorted couple shows that their tastes 
are assimilating, and that they are looking 
forward to a certain kind of happiness 
together. 

There are some good threads scattered 
through Life's Tapestry , but the whole 
pattern is so blurred and confused that we 
could not conscientiously advise the author 
to weave any more of it. The volumes are 
composed of a series of recollections and 
impressions which, as they had apparently 
no raison (Pitre in the beginning, might be 
continued without end, if Caradoc Granhim 
were so cruel. The style is most bewildering, 
Lindley Murray suffering severe defeat 
again and again; but in one respect the 
work would have suited Dr. Johnson, for it 
is monstrously fine as regards long words. 
By way of showing the reader what he has 
to expect, we will give an extract from the 
body of the work: 

“ By her multiplex efforts; by the anguish 
of great sorrows; by the self protraction of 
long-drawn-out labours; by the ignominy of 
humiliations; by the despair of defeats; by 
wrong done and wrong suffered; by the 
strength of conflict; by the justice of achieve¬ 
ment ; by the prowess of conquest; by the 
excellence of victory; by the loftiness of 
beauty; by the joy of triumphs; by the 
splendours of glory; by all and more does the 
soul amass infinitude of powers, become com¬ 
mensurate in capacity, unite harmonious with 
the eternities, attain to solidarity, possess the 
lustrous radiance of loveliness, the completed 
greatness, the ineffable effulgenco, the solar 
grandeur of a full-orbed soul.” 

Whether on the score of grammar or 
Johnsonese, the reader must be awed by 
such writing as this. Life's Tapestry ranges 
from Solomon to railways, from Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to electricity; and its quotations 
extend downwards from Plato to Tennyson. 


By the way, “That light that ne’er was 
on sea or shore” is a poor rendering of 
Wordsworth’s beautiful line. We noticed j 
one quotation, however, that is well worthy 
of the author’s reflection: 

“ Beware of producing crude thoughts; 

Study till thy expression is matured.” 

Decidedly the cleverest story on our list 
is The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The title 
has nothing whatever to do with the ancient 
legend, but is concerned with a Brotherhood 
which assumed this name. The actions of 
its various members cause a neat deal of 
commotion, and afford the author scope for 
one or two really dramatic situations. One 
of these is the scene where the Stadt 
theatre gets on fire, and the hero David 
Bottiger greatly distinguishes himself. The 
sketch is short, but it is notable for its 
concentration, and is also marked by no 
little literary skill. All the characters are 
vigorously drawn. j 

That Awful Baby is a romance of a I 
wholly different type. The finding of the 
baby, and its subsequent history, will cause ! 
many a hearty laugh, but the narrative is 
not destitute of seriousness as well. With¬ 
out displaying any particular literary merit, 
it moves forward smoothly and naturally to 
the denouement. 

A peculiar kind of book is A Son of Noah, 
by Mary Anderson. We hope it is not 
“ Our Mary ”—as the Americans familiarly 
designate the eminent actress—who has ! 
been straying into the paths of imaginative i 
literature; because, if so, we cannot con- 
gratulate her upon the result. The story 
is an antediluvian one, and as Mr. Rider 
Haggard has his ancient manuscripts, why 
should not Mary Anderson have hers ? The 
history of Shem, Noah’s son. was discovered 
by a Welsh Professor written on some 
Hebrew parchments concealed in a bronze | 
globe. The events narrated are supposed 
to have occurred before the Flood; but j 
although the Professor attempts to clothe 
them in the language of antiquity, there is 
a good deal of nineteenth century English 
in the composition. It requires something 
more than “ Peradventure,” “ Behold,” or 
“ Now it came to pass,” &c., to give the 
vraisemblance of antiquity to a narrative. 
There seems to us something “thoroughly 
English, you know,” in such phrases as 
“ We will make but short work of yonder 
braggart,” “It is a task that I shall be 
right glad to perform,” and “It shall 
never be said that we have cowered downm 
fear before the son of Noah, like unto 
beaten hounds.” Some passages, such as 
that descriptive of the building of the Ark, 
are but little more than paraphrases of 
ortions of the Old Testament. It would 
e unjust to say that the story has not 
its points of interest, but the Profess® 
severely handicapped himself in his effort to 
rive an old-world setting to life before the 
Flood. 

Mrs. Diehl has invested Dr. Paul?* Theory 
with a certain weird interest. It would be 
unfair to reveal what the theory is, for upou 
that point the whole narrative turns; but 
the plot is concerned with material and 
spiritual affinities, and the transmission or 
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transfusion of souls. The volume is very 
fairly illustrated, and it will probably prove 
a popular one in “ Arrowsmith’s Series.” 

Children of Chance, which inaugurates 
Andrews’s “Library of Popular Fiction,” 
enforces the lesson of the evil consequences 
that may be expected to follow upon foul 
deeds deliberately wrought. There is some* 
thine rather jejune in the style, and the 
incidents are by no means new in fiction, 
hut the interest in the career of Cecil Stud- 
holme and his children is certainly kept 
alive. 

The late Hawley Smart had plenty of 
“ go ” in his stories, and this is characteristic 
of Vanity's Daughter. In the abstract, per¬ 
haps, it may be wrong to excite pity and 
sympathy for a beautiful criminal, but there 
was a great deal deserving of commiseration 
in the hard lot of the heroine of this little 
sketch. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

The Somerset Religious Houses. By W. A. J. 
Arohbold. Prince Consort Dissertation, 1890. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) This book 
is the result of a good deal of reading 
and some thinking; but notwithstanding the 
honours with which it has been crowned at 
Cambridge, we cannot say that it is altogether 
satisfactory. It consists of eight chapters of 
the nature of separate essays, not merely on 
the dissolution of the monasteries in Somerset¬ 
shire and the property of the houses, but on 
the effects of that event throughout the 
country on the condition of the poor, educa¬ 
tion, agriculture, wages, prices, and things in 
general. A most ambitious theme! And if 
the results had been worked out with adequate 
care, every one interested in the social history 
of this country would have had good cause to 
be grateful. But although, as we have said, 
the work bears evidence of a considerable 
amount of study (as a prize essay at Cambridge 
might be expected to do), the results are put 
before us rather raw; nor will the author’s 
conclusions in some cases be lightly accepted 
on such evidence as he produces. Indeed, 
some of the most important of these con¬ 
clusions rest on no visible support at all; as at 
pages 99 and 107, where the author offers a 
conjectural reason to account for a fact whioh 
itself requires to be established—viz., that the 
disappearance of the monks caused but a 
“ slight ripple ” in the social condition of the 
country. Mr. Archbold’s leading idea, in fact, 
is that the dissolution was not nearly so much 
a cause as a result of the great social revolution 
of the sixteenth century; and as for the 
increase of poverty, that was much more due 
to the suppression of guilds and chantries a 
little later on. All this may be true, or not 
true; but we can hardly say that to our minds 
it is well made out. Those interested in the 
question, however, will do well to look at Mr. 
Archbold’s book and weigh such evidences as 
he gives. Bis footnotes and documents will 
be of no small service to other inquirers. But 
as regards the documents, which he prints at 
full at the end of each chapter, we are sorry 
that we cannot speak favourably of the editing. 
There is indeed all the pedantic appearance of 
accuracy given by the Early English Text 
Society’s plan of printing in italics letters 
which are suppressed in the abbreviations of the 
original documents ; but the real inaccuracies 
are simply astounding in a work edited by a 
Cambridge graduate and issuing from a seat of 
learning. The Latin documents simply swarm 


with errors, and the italics sometimes convict 
the editor of bad grammar, not due to any 
blunder in the original record, but to his own 
extraordinary carelessness. What will record 
students think of the following specimen at 
page 142 :—“ Pro pencone Katerina Bowcher 
nuper Abb issam ” ? Or of this from page 217, 
as seemingly careful in its italics and as pre¬ 
posterous in its effect—“dequa quidem omnia,’’ 
where anyone can see at a glance that the last 
word should be summa ? 

Culture in Early Scotland. By James Mackin- 
non. (Williams & Norgate.) Mr. Mackinnon’s 
epitome and criticism of his book, given in the 
form of a preface, is so well done that a lazy 
reviewer is much beholden to him for his 
courtesy, and might therewith rest content. 
But when the author proclaims—and he may 
be right—that most of the “ treatises on the 
history and archaeology of Scotland are irk¬ 
some reading to all but the knowledge-thirsty 
student,” and that he has made “ the story of 
our past readable as well as instructive,” 
common decency compels even the most 
indolent censor to read the volume for its own 
sake. Which done, he will disagree with the 
author’s theory of attractive prose. As the 
book aims to be an exposition of “ culture ” in 
the German sense, it may conform more to the 
pure Teutonic taste; but it is uncommonly like 
an ordinary university dissertation, a rfchauffe 
of student-day reading, with not a little of that 
high-falutin inseparable from theses on far-off 
culture (see pp. 4, 15, 23, 65, 93, &c.). There 
is much interesting matter imbedded in the 
closing chapters on “ Celtic Christian Culture,” 
and in that on Ninian; and recent theories, as 
Du Chaillu’8 on the Germanic origin of the 
invaders, are carefully noted, if not quite 
adequately criticised (pp. 174-5). We are told 
a number of the miraculous stories which eke 
out the lives of saints in Scotland as elsewhere, 
but our relish is spoilt by the prosaic and 
unsympathetic explanation which Mr. Mac- 
kinnon invariably adds. Thus, the tale of 
Cuthbert’s hungry wanderings in the Lammer- 
moors, and of his horse’s discovery of food in a 
napkin in the roof of a shepherd’s hut, is con¬ 
cluded thus: “ This he regards as a miraculous 
reward of his unwavering faith, forgetting that 
it was only the luncheon which some shepherd 
had omitted to take with him a day or two 
before.” Mr. Mackinnon is earnest in his 
reface, that the reviewer should try to put 
imself in his place; but it will be difficult: in 
this case at least, to say that we appreciate his 
attitude, and at the same time understand the 
saint or the “ culture ” of his time. 

The Craven and North-West Yorkshire High- 
ands. ByH. Speight. Illustrated. (Elliot Stock.) 
Yorkshiremen are justly proud of their county. 
Not only does it include some of the most 
important historic sites and industrial cen¬ 
tres, but it also contains districts of mountain 
and moorland sceneryof great extent and beauty. 
Foremost among these must be placed what the 
industrious writer of this interesting book calls 
the “North-West Highlands.” It embraoes 
the lime-stone region, with its wonderful 
caverns; Ingleborough, and its adjacent lofty 
heights; numerous “scars” and “forces” of 
singular beauty; and, in the softer scenery of 
the valleys, more than one ruined abbey, 
notably Fountains and Jervaux, alone well 
worth a pilgrimage. The area described by 
Mr. Speight—with the thoroughness of a York- 
shireman—is an extensive one, comprehending, 
as it does, pretty well all the country which lies 
between Swaledale on the north, and Airedale 
on the south. Mr. Speight’s plan is to take 
certain centres, and work from them, beginning 
with Giggleswick, which may be termed the 
capital of Craven, and ending with the valley 
of the Lime and north-western border land of 


Yorkshire. The natural features are carefully 
described, and considerable scientific informa¬ 
tion—geological and botanical—is given. Such 
specially interesting places as the Victoria 
Cave, the Ingleton Glens, Malham, Penyghent, 
and Dentdale are treated with great fulness. 
Mr. Speight is something of an antiquary, and, 
with Whitaker and others to guide him, has 
visited every ancient house, and found some¬ 
thing to say about every old family, now, or in 
past times, connected therewith. The “grit” 
which the Yorkshireman displays may in part 
be the result of the invigorating air which he 
breathes, and those who need its restorative 
power can scarcely do better than seek it amid 
scenes such as Mr. Speight describes, where 
is so much to delight the eye and stir the 
imagination. 

The History of Boxley Parish. With Illus¬ 
trations. By J. Cave-Browne, Vicar of Detling: 
(Maidstone: Dickinson.) The author of this 
addition to the history of Kent is no tiro. 
He knows where to look for information, and 
how to estimate and use it, when obtained. 
While modestly disclaiming any special qualifi¬ 
cations for his task, he exhibits a degree of 
industiy, intelligence, and enthusiasm which 
demands the most favourable recognition. The 
parish of Boxley has many claims to notice. 
Within its boundaries lies Penenden Heath, the 
soene of the trial in 1076 between Lanfranc 
and Odo (the king’s half-brother), and at later 
dates of both Wat Tyler’s and Jack Cade’s 
insurgent gatherings. Here too “did the 
chivalrous yet rash Sir Thomas Wiat sound the 
tccsin of rebellion against Queen Mary’s 
hateful Spanish alliance,” and gathered around 
him some 1500 armed men, while 5000 others 
were ready at his summons to join in insurrec¬ 
tion. Boxley had its abbey—a Cistercian 
house—founded by William d’Ypres in 1146, 
but now a shapeless ruin. At one time it 
rivalled the cathedral at Canterbury as a place 
of pilgrimage, for the “ Rood of Groce ” seemed 
to work even greater miracles than the shrine 
of St. Thomas. The parish church has survived, 
and its tower and western porch are features 
of considerable beauty. Among the vicars 
occur Walter Balcanqual, afterwards Dean of 
Durham, and William Markham, who was made 
Arohbishop of York in 1776, and one or two 
other men of note. Mr. Cave-Browne devotes 
no little space to the annals of the Wiat family 
(whose seat, Allington Castle, was hard by), 
and has brought to light many most interesting 
facts. 

No promise of novelty is held out to ns by 
the preface to the Footprints of Statesmen during 
the Eighteenth Century, by R. Balliol Brett. 
(Macmillans.) It is an old story, the fruit of a 
long contemplation of that age, told afresh 
with considerable vivacity for the entertain¬ 
ment of a friend and now published for the 
benefit of a boy at Eton. Personal rule, 
chiefly as exemplified in the career of 
Marlborough, the rise of party government and 
of cabinet responsibility, as shown in the 
conduct of such men as Walpole and Boling- 
broke : these are among the topics which are 
discussed for our instruction. If the chapters 
of Mr. Brett show anywhere signs of that 
spirit which leads men to form independent 
judgments on the politicians of the past, it is 
in that part of his volume which concerns the 
public life of Charles James Fox. He has 
thrown aside the marvellous fascination which 
that statesman has exercised for many genera¬ 
tions over the minds of men, and passed a severe 
condemnation on many of his acts, a censure 
not usually bestowed by writers identified with 
Mr. Brett’s leanings in politics. This brochure 
concludes with an appendix of two schemes of 
reading drawn up as if they were genealogical 
trees, which show an originality, but an 
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originality somewhat whimsical, of personal 
character. 

The new volume of Mr. Gomme’s “ Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine Library (Elliot Stock) deals 
with the topographical history of three counties 
—Derby, Devon, and Dorset—each of which 
has many charms of its own, though, by 
common consent, the palm would be assigned 
to the moors and meadows, the combes 
and coasts of Devonshire. The county of 
Dorset is conspicuous for the possession of a 
history of rare merit, brought down in its latest 
issue to a recent date; but the two remaining 
districts of England still lack historians worthy 
to be mentioned with Hutchins of Dorset. The 
lack of such works enhances the value of the 
selections from the Gentleman's Magazine 
which Mr. Gomme has given to us. We are 
grateful to him.for these three volumes, and in 
the fitting spirit of appreciation of his labours 
shall hope to be favoured in due time with other 
and similar gifts. The best contributions 
comprised in the section on Derbyshire were 
written by J. P. Malcolm, an antiquary now 
all but forgotten, who did some excellent work 
in his time. One of the most curious of its 
reprints gives an account of the jubilee-meeting 
at the Revolution House in Whittington to 
celebrate the rising in 1688. Some remarks on 
the crosses and churches of Devonshire, the 
work of an unknown investigator, are admirable 
in design and execution. John Laskey supplied 
a very useful journal of an excursion on Dart¬ 
moor ; Shirley Woolmer, an Exeter man, visited 
and described Ralegh’s birthplace at Hayes ; 
and Joseph Chattaway, from Plymouth, com¬ 
piled histories of Brixham, Totnes, and the two 
Plymptons. Equally worthy of mention is A. 
J. Kempe’s account of Tavistock, which was 
based on the researches of his sister, Mrs. Bray, 
and her husband, long the vicar of that town. 
Some of the best articles contained in the 
section devoted to Dorsetshire were supplied 
by the Rev. William Barnes, who had resided 
within its borders throughout a protracted life 
and was fondly known to its natives as the 
“ Dorsetshire Poet.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will shortly publish 
The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
edited by Mr. Barry O’Brien, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. James Bryce. It will form two 
volumes, illustrated with a photogravure frontis¬ 
piece and five steel plates. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons have 
in preparation a collected edition of the prose 
works of Robert Stephen Hawker, of Morwen- 
stow. These are not, we fancy, very volumin¬ 
ous, the most important being the book entitled 
Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall 
(1870); the rest are chiefly sermons. 

Messrs. Macmillans announces new volume 
of essays by Mr. F. W. H. Myers, to be called 
Science and a Future Life. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
will shortly issue a new volume of poems, 
entitled A Fellowship in Song, the joint work 
of Mr. R. Le Gallienne, Mr. Norman Gale, and 
Mr. Alfred Hayes. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly a little volume of Songs and Sonnets, by 
Miss Mathilda Blind. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Mansion & Co. 
will publish, in the course of the present month, 
Japan as IFe Saw It, by Miss M. Bickerstetb, 
giving an account of the recent tour of the 
author’s father, the Bishop of Exeter, who 
himself contributes a preface. The book will be 
abundantly illustrated from photographs, some 
of which show the effects of the great earthquake 
that occurred while the party were at Osaka. 


Mr. Wilmot Harrison, author of Memorable 
London Houses, has in preparation a companion 
volume for Paris, to be illustrated with por¬ 
traits of celebrities and sketches of their houses, 
specially drawn for the work. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a 
volume entitled Canonical and Vncanonical 
Gospels, by the Rev. W. E. Barnes, of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, which will contain 
chapters on the newly discovered Gospel of 
Peter, and on Words of Jesus not recorded in 
the Four Gospels. 

Among several books announced to com¬ 
memorate the Jubilee of the Free Churoh of 
Scotland, a work by Dr. Peter Bayne, 
entitled The Church of the Disruption : Its 
Rallying Cry—“ Christ the Head of His 
Church,” will certainly take an important 
place. Dr. Bayne has always been an enthusi¬ 
astic adherent of the Free Church, and was 
intimately acquainted with many of those who 
took a prominent part in the disruption. His 
aim in this volume is to bring out the principle 
embodied in the conflict—the argument of the 
Church, and the part played by the most 
prominent leaders. Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, hope to issue the book early in May. 

The three following volumes are announced 
in the series of “ The Story of the Naticns ” : 
Parthia, by Canon Rawlinson; The Recovery of 
Spain, by Mr. H. E. Watts ; and The Australian 
Commonwealth, by Mr. Greville Tregarthen, 
government statistician at Sydney. 

Mr. Thomas Archer’s new work, The High¬ 
way of Letters and its Echoes of Famous Foot¬ 
steps, will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

The City of London branch of the Imperial 
Federation League has in preparation a work 
dealing with the imports into the United 
Kingdom, India, and the colonies. A preface 
will be contributed by the president of the 
branoh, Sir John Lubbock. The Agents-General 
for Canada, the Cape, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania will, it is 
expected, supply short introductions to the 
sections relating to their colonies. The intro¬ 
duction to the figures for India will be by Mr. 
Hugh Matheson, chairman of the East Indian 
section of the Chamber of Commerce, and that 
for the West Indies by Mr. Nevile Lubbock, 
chairman of the West India Committee. A 
chapter on colonial investments will be added by 
Mr. F. Faithful Begg. 

The next volume in the Scott Library will 
be a reprint of Carlyle’s Essays on German 
Literature, with an introduction by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has accepted the 
dedication of Mr. Elliot Stock’s forthcoming 
reprint of Captain Cook’s MS. Journal of his 
First Voyage. 

The first editions of Mr. William Watson’s 
prose work, Excursions in Criticism, and also 
of his new poem, The Eloping Angels, were sold 
out within a week of publication ; and Lord 
De Tabley’s volume, Poems, Dramatic and 
Lyrical, was also sold out before the book was 
issued. Second editions of all three books are 
in preparation. 

Mr. W. J. Ibbett, of Church-street, Epsom, 
proposes to issue privately a few copies of a 
poem, entitled The Rites of Venus, described in 
a second letter to H. Buxton Forman. 

The April number of the Eastern and Western 
Review has already run into a third edition. 
It contains a recent portrait of the Queen and 
the reproduction of her signature in English 
and Hindustani, as well as a short paper 
entitled “ The Queen and Her Eastern Empire.” 
The same number further contains the facsimile 


of a communication sent to the editor by Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone, beginning “If sympathy 
could manufacture time.” 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, author of a recent 
Study of Lord Tennyson, will henceforth be the 
London correspondent of the New York Critic, 
succeeding in that post to Mrs. L. B. Walford. 

Mr. Joseph Truslove, who has traded as 
bookseller and publisher at 143 Oxford-street, 
under the name of Truslove & Shirley, has 
taken into partnership Mr. Frank Hanson, for 
many years the London representative of 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. The style of 
the firm in future will be Truslove & Hanson. 

At the next meeting of the Carlyle Society, 
to be held at Anderton’s Hotel on April 10 at 
8.15 p.m., a paper will be read by Emeritus 
Professor John Niohol, of Glasgow, entitled 
“ Transition from Plato to Carlyle.” 

On Thursday next, the first Al-Thiog 
(annual general meeting) of the Viking Club 
will be held at the King’s Weigh House Roo us, 
Grosvenor-square. The Jarl (president) will 
deliver an address'; and reports will be submitt9d 
by the Law-Man (secretary) and the Greit 
Foud (treasurer). 

The annual general meeting of the Irish 
Literary Society was held on March 30, Mr. 
Alfred P. Graves in the chair, when the 
following committee was elected for the ensuing 
year: The Rev. Stopford Brooke, Mrs. Bryant, 
W. M. Crook, Alfred Perceval Graves, B. 
Barry O’Brien, John Augustus O’Shea, M. 
MacDonagb, J. G. O’Keeffe, Dr. Todhunt;r, 
D. J. O’Donoghue, F. A. Fahy, Dr. Mark 
Ryan, W. B. Yeats, Major J. McGuinness 
(hon treasurer), T. W. Rolleston (hon. sec.). 

During next week Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
two interesting collections: on Monday and 
Tuesday, a number of autograph letters and 
historical documents, including a series of 
twenty-four letters of George Eliot to one 
correspondent, and the original MS. of Tenny¬ 
son’s metrical experiments and fragmentary 
translation of the “ Iliad,” which his publisher 
“bagged”; and on Wednesday and Thursday 
the library of a collector, who made a speciality 
of the poetry and dramatic literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and had 
amassed quite a number of quartos of the 
second rank. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The book on Wadham College, Oxford, upon 
which Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., has been 
engaged for some time past, is now ready for 
issuo to subscribers; and we believe that the 
Oxford Press Warehouse have also a few copies 
for sale. The author’s method of treatment 
somewhat resembles that adopted by Messrs. 
Willis and Clark in their Architectural History 
of Cambridge. Mr. Jackson writes primarily 
as an architect, having the advantage of deal¬ 
ing with a structure that was built at one time 
and on one plan, and of which the complete 
building accounts happen to have been pre¬ 
served. But he has not confined himself solely 
to the material fabric and its contents. Leaving 
it to Mr. R. B. Gardiner to oontinue bis Register 
of members, he has given a brief history of the 
college down to the end of last century, and 
has _ specially dtvoted himself to tracing the 
family of the founder and their memorials in 
Somerset and Devon. There is perhaps no 
other college at Oxford where so much can be 
recovered about the founder and the foundress- 
The volume is enriched not only with plates of 
architectural plans and portraits, but also with 
numerous illustrations in the text, and with a 
new printer’s device designed by the author 
for the Clarendon Press. It is not unworthy 
of mention that this is the third college history 
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which the piety of Oxford men has produced 
within the few months of the present year. 

The council of 8t. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, have recently extended the tenure of 
the fellowships held by Mr. G. F. Stout, editor 
of Mind; Mr. A. Harker, demonstrator in 
geology; and Mr. W. Bateson, late Balfour 
student in animal morphology. 

An interesting discovery has lately been made 
at Jesus College, Cambridge. By removing the 
plaster from the east side of the cloister court, 
there has heen disclosed a row of arches, 
belonging to the thirteenth century. They 
appear to have formed a portion of the arcading 
of _ the cloisters in the convent which stood on 
this site before the college wag founded. The 
arches, of which three have already been laid 
bare, are beautifully preserved. They have 
been filled up with rubbish, and used to make 
part of the present wall, which dates from the 
sixteenth contury. The bottom of the pillars 
are some five feet below the level of the present 
surface of the ground. 

At the annual meeting of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, the chancellor (Lord Lansdowne) 
announced that the decision of London Uni¬ 
versity to hold local examinations at Calcutta 
had been approved by the syndicate and 
senate. 

The University of Kasan proposes to celebrate 
the centenary of the mathematician, Lobat- 
cbeffsky, who was bom on October 10, 1795. 

In connexion with the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, a course 
of five lectures will be begun towards the end 
of April, at the London Institution, by Mr. 
J. Cnurton Collins, upon “ The Debt of 
English Literature to the Classics of Greece.” 
Concerning the lecturer, the University Exten¬ 
sion Journal says, with truth, that 

“he has done more than any other single man to 
awaken and nourish throughout the metropolitan 
centres an interest in the new humanist revival 
which is now a growing force in our midst.” 

The Cosmopolitan for April contains an 
article on the new University of Chicago, by 
Mr. H. H. Boyesen, illustrated with portraits, 
including one of Mr. R. G. Moulton, who 
occupies the post of university extension pro- 
f« ssor of English literature. There is also, we 
observe, a director of the department of physical 
culture, who is described as a famous athlete 
from Tale. The total endowments at pre- 
s* nt amount to about seven million dollars 
(£’1,400,000), of which more than one-half has 
been given by a single benefactor, Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller. The university is undenomi¬ 
national, though the majority of the trustees 
happen to be Baptists. 

Mr. Edward Bensly, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, now a lecturer at Chicago Uni- 
' ersity, is engaged in writing a history of the 
University Extension Movement throughout 
the world. 

Dr. H. H. Furness, the editor of the 
Variorum Shakspere, has been giving readings 
from Shakspore to the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE EAST VIGIL OF BROTHER SERAPIOX. 
A.D. 15—. 

Lo! where the moonlight trembles through the 
trees 

A nd slants athwart my casement bars, it seems 
To mock the floor, where its refulgent beams 
Kiss hollows worn by long-dead, holy knees. 

And when the moon creeps to her nightly death, 
t- he seeks out yonder Christ amid the gloom, 

As Mary’s eyes peered in the empty tomb, 

To find Him gone .... I hold my panting 
breath 


And watch him. Ay, thoee libs scares clothed 
with flesh, 

Those eyes, that life-worn, blood-stained face 
below 

The thorns .... My Christ! My God, if 
Thou dost know 

What fiends lurk here around Thee, to enmesh 

Thy monk, come down and save his maddened 
soul, 

Or strike him dead, with but one look of Thine ! 

He will not move; and still the cold mbonshine 
Reveals him dead .... The chapel-bell 
doth toll 

For one whose stainless spirit, yester-even, 

From out his silent, angel-guarded cell, 

Where forty years it had been wont to dwell, 
Passed straight through purgatory to high heaven. 

Twice twenty vears ! And I, whose span of time 
Doth measure half, am worn unto the shade 
Of mine old self; these locks, whose lustre made 
A glory round my head iu childhood’s prime 

(They said) are dimmed by winter’s swift decay— 
Winter, that doth usurp the tender place 
Of mellow Summer, and upon her face 
Paint Idles and tints of death in darkening 

grey- 

How came I here f O ye dark cypress-trees 
That stand within these monastery walls, 

A wind sighs softly through you that recalls 
Of other days the long, love-burthened breeze ! 

A stone bed is as soft to him who dreams 
Of love, as princes’ purple-curtained down. 

Love’s draught of rapture doth the spirit drown 
More fathoms deep than wine in sleepy streams! 

Christ! See not where I press this tortured breast 
Against the stones, and stretch out longing arms 
To draw that shape, whose shadow-painted 
charms 

Are far too fair to leave mine eyes in rest! 

Shut Eyes, look not to where she softly comes 
With silent sweeping robes through yonder 
door! . . . 

Heart’s love, why hast thou never come before ? 
Now doth my cell outshine thy palace rooms ! 

Dost thou remember all the summer eves 
We wandered idly on the vine-clad hills, 

And laved our hands in laughter • bubbling 
rills. 

And pulled the corn, to make us mimic sheaves ? 

Dost thou remember how the silence deep 
When our two voices ceased was eloquent, 

And love and mystery both their being lent 
Between our souls a sacred space to keep ? 

Dost thou remember my first words of love, 

And how the sunset kindled into flame. 

As in thy face there blushed a guiltless shame. 
Where fear’s pale rose with love's own crimson 
strove ? 

Look not too steadfastly upon my face, 

Lest all its haggard wanness hurt thy sight, 

Let not my wasted hands thy clasp affright! 

My scourge-wounds heal beneath thy hands’ dear 
grace. 

Ay, as thou cam’st the mocking fiends from hell 
That haunt me nightly, give me one respite; 

Not e’en the Christ theu seest can affright 
Their damtM pretence from Serapion’s cell. 

My name? Ah no, it was not thus, thou 
know’tt, 

Thy lips first called me, on that wondrous day 
When all my soul caught fire at one sweet 
ray, 

Thy wandering eyes let fall, as mine they cross'd. 

Sit thou upon this narrow length of stone, 

That is my couch through every tortured night, 
And kneeling at thy feet, before my sight 
I have my God and all my saints in one! 

No heaven but thee, whate’er the fathers prate. 

And though they feign mild Mary queen of 
heaven, 

Each monk’s wild fancy to her face hath given 
Those earthly eyes that darken most his fate. 


I had not6lnned in loving thee before; 
Now with one kiss I hurl a gage to hell, 
And for this moment’s dear aeUght I sell 
My soul to deep damnation evermore I 


Since I am monk, thou art become my sin, 
Who wert, in otherdays, my sum of good, 

And love is now a poison of the blood 
That was, before, fife’s purest fount within. 

Could I forget thee! If these ancient walls 
But held the Lethean stream the pagans love ! 
If in monastic woods were that etui grove 
Where never Memory’s haunting footstep falls! 


sky, 

And sees us wrapt in darkness, for the moon 
Hath left His Calvary, and daylight soon 
Will shuddering peer above the casement high. 


That dying men should think of God alone, 
Is’t true ?—That they forget all earthly joy 
And guard a steadfast hope without alloy 
Of bliss transcendent, erst in visions shown ? 


Alas ! to me, who long have lived in strife 
’Twixt heaven and earth, too terrible to bear, 
In my last hour there dawns on me too fair 
Thyself, that art the lode-star of my life ! 

To keep thee off, by dint of fighting prayer. 
In battles oft that bathed my hands in blood, 
While yet I clung to Christ upon the rood— 
O God ! And now to have thee still sit there ! 


So long to stay away, so late to come, 

My love, my buried life, my purer soul! . . . 
Hark, how the distant chapel-bell doth toll 
Another’s entrance to his longed-for home ! 

He never suffered love’s sweet pains intense, 

Nor saw bis dearest in base wedlock sold, 

Nor felt his youth for lack of her grow old, 

Nor strove to quench in blood the fires of sense 
Young love comes softly, like a tender child 
That may be moulded unto good or ill, 

Bent either, by one over mastering will, 

To gracious purity and sweetness mild. 

Or, like a changeling, grow to monstrous shape 
Devoid of pity, terrible and strange, 

Whose nature sinks with every cycled change 
And owns no kindred but the soulless ape. . . 

So strange all things are grown. . . . There 
was a feast 

I do remember surely, where One smiled 
Upon a bridal and was not defiled. . . . 

Yet wedlock were accursed in any priest! 

Once more a prayer! Ah, Chrigt look now on 

me ! 

What whispered Ho? Was'tpity? . . . Yonder 
knell 

Fades into sweetness, as an evening bell 
That greets the sailor o’er a waveless sea. 


Lily Thicknesse. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Among the more important articles in recent 
issues of the Expositor may be mentioned thosu 
on “ Paul’s Conception of Christianity,” by 
Prof. Bruce; on “ Some Points in the Synoptio 
Problem,” by Prof. Stanton ; on “ The Gospel 
according to Peter,” by Mr. J. O. F. Murray ; 
on “ Wellhausen’s Die kleinen Propheten,” by 
Dr. John Taylor; on “The Earlier Ideas of 
Isaiah,” by Prof. Davidson; and on “ Galilee,” 
by Prof. G. A. Smith. Tributes to the memory 
of the late Prof. Hort, by Profs. Robinson and 
Ramsay, appeared in the January number. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for March contains a History and the 
Acts of two important Spanish Councils, by 
Padre Fita: the first, of Braga, in 1261, is 
one of the many provincial Councils held by 
order of Alexander IV. to oppose the menacing 
advance of the Tartars and the Great Khan, 
“nam,” as the assembled Fathers say, with 
evident reference to Ps. fix. 6, “ illorum 
dominus magnus cams vocabatur ”; the second, 
of greater mark, is the national Council held at 
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Seville in 1478, revealing a stale of affairs in 
the Spanish Church which led Isabella to 
demand the establishment of the Inquisition. 
The Council was summoned by the Kings, and 
controlled by them; nearly the whole of its 
Canons tend to strengthen the royal power. 
Abuses of papal authority are freely com¬ 
plained of; reformation is solicited from the 
Kings, who reply, “ a nos que represen tamos 
la yglesia universal dell os (reynos) pertenes^e 
prover e remediar, &c.” Such expressions, 
marking the spirit of the age, should be taken 
into account even in the English Reformation, 
remembering the dose connexion between the 
two crowns then and subsequently. A contro¬ 
versial paper, by Fernandez Duro, on the 
Cabots,, maintains the moral dishonesty of 
Sebastian Cabot, and his practical incompetence 
as a mariner, while admitting knowledge 
of theoretical navigation and cartography. 
His secret was a method of finding the longi¬ 
tude by magnetio variation. Many of die 
assertions and arguments of Mr. Harisse are 
controverted, not only hero by Fernandez 
Duro, but by Luis Vidart in the Revista Con- 
temporanea, and also by Portuguese writers. 
New and valuable documents on Cervantes are 
promised in an early Boletin. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Axic, H. Georgs Bend—mes Souvenir*. Peris: Celmenn 
L3 fr. BO e. 

Dohxa, 8. Gref. Korfnntliehe Rchlueser in der Mark 
Brandenburg. 8. Thl. Dee kunigL Schloas in Berlin. 
Berlin: Dumber. SOM. 

DCntzkr, H. Fiiederike v. Searnhelm im Liohte der Wehr- 
heit. Btuttgerc: Cotta. S M. 

Ebb, G. Die Schmuckfonnen der Denkmelebanten ana alien 
Btilepochen aeit der grlecbiaehen Antike. 1. u. 3. Thl. 
Antike u. alto.bri.tl. /.fit. Berlin : Clemens. 6 M. 40 Pf. 
Franck, Ad. Bdformateun et pnblieistes de 1’Europe— 
18* uii'de. Paris: Catmann Ldvy. 7 fr. SO c. 

Frstrk, a. Ostern in deutscher Sage, Sitte u. Diehtong. 

Giiimloh : Beitel*menn. a M. 

Hainocxk. B. Die sehweirerisobe Halerei im 16. Jahih. 

dieseeits der Alpen. Aarau: Bauerliinder. 10 1C. 

Biioi., A. Stiifragen. Grundltgungen sn e. Geachichte der 
Omamentik. Berlin: Clemens. 13 M. 

Sl'dn*. L. Lee Sources du Human de Renart. Paris: 
Bouillon. 13 fr. 

Timor am, Gt-Qi'rel. Paris, Tours, Bordeaux: Souvenirs de 
la Guerre de 1870 - 71. Paris: Lib. lllnstrde. 7 fr. (0 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Albert, F. R. Die Gesobichte der Fredigt in Dentaobland 
bis Luther. Guterslob : Bertelsmann. 3 M. 80 Pf. 
Bcbbb, H. Midraach Samuel. Agsdiscbe Abhandlg. lib. das 
Buch Samuel*. Wien: Lippe. 3 H. 

Katz. A. DervahreTalmndjude. Die viahUgsten Grand - 
eiitzed. talmud. Bchriftthums lib. das sittl. Leben d. 
Menschen, iiben. u. ln70Capitein systematisbb geordnst. 
Berlin: Apolant. 3 U. 

Stv-iibb, W. Die Gotten- n. Logoelebr* d. Tati An m. ihren 
Rerurhansen in der grieohuchen Philosophic. Leipzig : 
Veit. 3 M. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Karlowa, O. Romisehe Rechtsgesthlchte. 3. Bd. 3. Abtlg. 
Leipzig : Veit. 12 1C 60 Pf. 

La Boukr*. It Comtesse de. Mdmoires in^dits de Bertrand 
Puiiier de Beauvais, oommandent groCral de 1'artiUerie 
(lea armi'OA d« la Vendde. Paris : Flon. 7 fr. 00 c. 

Linz. a. l>r strafrechtiicbe Bebutz d. Pfandreehts. Ein 
Bcitiag zur Geachichte u. Dogmatik d. Schuldrechta. 
Stuttgart: Enke. 7 k. 

Rzoksta diplomatioa Bohemias et Moraviee. Pan TV. 
1311-1316. Opera J. Emler. Vol. 6. Frag: Valecka. 
ft si. 

R'isLia, H. Cardinal Johannes Dominici. O. Pr., 1867—1419. 
Kin Beformetorenbild a us des Zeit d. grossen Schisms. 
Freibnrg-i.-B.: Herder. 8 H. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Dalla Tobbi. C. G. v. Catalogue bymenopterorum. Vol. 
VII. Formtddse (Heterogvna). Leipzig: JBogelmann. 
13 M. 

ForsstBBAu. G. Polarisation rotatolre, reflexion et refrac¬ 
tion vitreuses Paris : Cam’. 12 fr. 

PaiBnii,. ch. Cours de mindralogie: mindralogie gdndrale. 
Paris: Hasson. 10fr. 

Hoibnks, B. Erdbebenkunde Die Erscbfingn. u. Ursacben 
der Krdbeb-n, die Methoden ibrvr Beobachtg. Leipzig: 
Veit. 10 M. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Joskpk. D. Die Palaste d. bomeriechen Epos m. Hiioksioht 
»uf die Auegrabungen Hemricb SehUeaanns. Berlin: 
Clemens. 1 H. 40 Pf. 

SiiovKisD. C., u. B. Stadk. Hebruieohee Wurterbu’h sum 
Alten Testemente. Leipzig: Veit. 80M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLISH PROSODY, AND “STYLE.” 

Brighton: April 1,1863. 

While I recognise the friendly, and to some 
extent even sympathetic, tone of your reviewer, 
his almost exclusively technical criticism of my 
little book suggests to me an observation or 
two, which perhaps you will permit me to 
make. I have understood that Mr. Gale is a 
poet; and though I have only seen one or two 
pieces of his, judging from these, I am well 
disposed to believe it. If be be an original 
poet, he will have bis own mode of expression, 
his own metrical scheme; and this will perhaps 
proportionately prevent his intelligent accept¬ 
ance of another, whioh is the equally legitimate 
expression of another original writer. And if 
he be not, he will have formed himself on a 
particular kind of verso which will be bis 
model. His ear at least will have to accustom 
itself to another writer's rbythmioal effects 
before be will be competent to judge them. 
How one envies youth its great qualities, 
though its confident dogmatism perhaps less 
than other characteristics ! In criticising a 
practised writer of verse, one should perhaps 
give him credit for knowing something of bis 
business—should perhaps admit the possibility 
of the defective ear being sometimes on our own 
side; that is assuredly true of the critic who 
writes prose only, but it is also true of the 
critio who writes verse, and this for reasons I 
have already set forth. 

Now as an instance of my own defective 
rhythm Mr. Gale quotes the line— 

“ Like a shy light over bole and root,” 
and speaks of “its painful recurrence of a 
similar sound in the first four words.” That 
criticism only tells me that Mr. Gale dislikes 
assonance. I note the fact with interest—but 
then, in that place, I happened to like it. I 
have seen people ready to scratch eaoh other’s 
eyes out over the taste of olives—nice or nasty. 
“ When dootors differ ” P Mr. Gale decides for 
tweedledum, I for tweedledee. Que voulez vans ? 
Once again— 

“ They are waiting on the shore 
For the bark to take tbem home ; 

They will toil and gain no more; 

The hour for release has come.” 

Mr. Gale says that since the accent in the 
first three of these lines is on the third syllable, 
it ought also to he there in the fourth line. 
Why ? One ear likes monotony in metre, 
another does not. Must the ear that likes it 
not he “ deaf ” ? (Mr. Gale says my “ Muse is 
deaf in one ear.”) Why not his, which 
demands this monotony? Mine distinctly 
prefers a variation in the accent of a stanza, 
and therefore elects to place the accent on the 
second syllable in that fourth line, though Mr. 
Gale (perhaps because he is “ deaf in one ear”) 
assures the reader that “ the line lumbers along, 
looking for its legitimate pause, but cannot find 
it till it reaches the fifth syllable.” 

English syllables have not the same quanti¬ 
tative value as Greek and Latin ones; and I 
think that Mr. J. A. Symonds has proved con¬ 
clusively (if it needed proving), in his dis¬ 
sertations on the English heroic verse, and the 
Greek Senarins, and on the blank verse of 
Milton, that English prosody is acoentual not 
quantitative. For instance, if Mr. Gale chooses 
to read my line, 

“ Like a sby light over bole and root,” 
so as to emphasise the initial word, instead of 
treating the first foot as anapaestic, which the 
genius of the verse demands, no wonder he does 
not like it. But really one may choose to 
tumble over one’s own feet as well as over 
obstacles placed in one’s way by somebody 
else; and a child who does that may swear at the 


footstool. I have to bargain that my verses shall 
be read properly. A Cockney (of course not 
Mr. Gale) might pronounce “loike,” and then 
object to the euphony. Variation of pause, tnd 
accent, the measure being as much as possible 
adapted to the sense—that to my ear constitutes 
the chief beaty of English verse; and I remem¬ 
ber Tennyson saying the same thing to me when 
I was a young man. I, for my part—though I 
have written a good deal of (signed) criticism 
in my time—have long ago learned 
diffidence in objecting to a poet’s metre, 
because I have often found that, though I did 
not like it, or even catch its rhythm at first, I 
afterwards got into the swing of it when I had 
studied the poet’s manner sufficiently, and 
assimilated that; then the measure was found 
to be the appropriate body formed for itself by 
that singer’s idiosyncrasy, or goal—granting 
him to have a personality of his own behind 
the words, assuming him, of course, to he no 
mere mocking bird. 

Of the verse commencing— 

“ You who lay in Love's white bosom,” 

I really feel obliged to Mr. Gale for saying that 
“ though the reader has to take heed even in 
this instance lest he fall, the lines are lovely 
indeed ”; but what tripped him here, I 
wonder? He has, in quoting, altered my 
epithet “ homing ” to a word far less euphonious 
in that place, “turning.” I wrote: 

“ Leander homing to his love,” 
adapting the epithet applied to pigeons, and 
liking that combination of vowel-sounds, 
aspirates, and consonants, bat Mr. Gale quotes 
“ turning.” Here, again, I am not responsible 
forthe “shock” to my critic’s nerves. Gasooigne, 
writing of Chauoer, says, “ although his lines 
are not always of one self-same number of 
syllables, yet being read by one that hath 
understanding, the longest verse will fall to 
the ear correspondent unto that whioh hath 
fewest syllables in it, and that which hath the 
fewest syllables shall be found yet to consist of 
words that have such a natural sound as may 
seem equal in length to a verse which hath 
many more syllables of lighter accent.” Besides 
which, he might have added, the sense often 
demands an emphasis or a pause iu poetry, 
which fills the place of an extra syllable or 
more, and has a corresponding phonetic value, 
by which the educated ear is satisfied. How¬ 
ever, though I (naturally) think him mistaken, 
Mr. Norman Gale’s review, on the whole, gave 
me real pleasure; for except as regards metre, 
it is sympathetic and intelligent, as well as 
kindly. 

Nothing in my judgment can be more mis¬ 
taken than the opinion of Mr. Watson, set 
forth in his essay on “ Style,” that every poet 
ought to have the grandiose style of Milton, 
which alone he dignifies with a capital letter; 
for though appropriate to deliberate artists like 
Milton. Goethe, or Tennyson, that is perfectly 
inappropriate to fiery impetuous poets like 
Byron, Bums, or Shelley, or writers like 
Carlyle and Browning. Ou the contrary, one 
desiderates idiosyncrasy in literary form, as in 
literary substance, that the one shall be 
germane to the other, so as to produce one kind 
of harmony and not another. 

Roden Noel. 


AN EARLY LONGOBARDIC COMMENTARY UPON 
THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS. 

Oxford; March 38. 1893. 

Perhaps some of your readers could sav 
whether the commentary upon the Book of 
Revelations mentioned in the following 
colophon could have been written in the Gothic 
language of the North of Italy. The colophon 
in question is written in Armenian, and 
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attached to the Armenian Version of the Com¬ 
mentary of Andreas of Crete on the Book of 
Revelations, a MS. copy of which I lately 
examined in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

“ I, Nertes, lowly servant of Christ, but slothful 
student, in reading the Revelation of John, was 
troubled in soul because I could not find an 
explanation of those wondrous words. And 
searching here and there, I found not an explana¬ 
tion thereof in our language. After which I had 
the good fortune to travel to Great Antioch, where 
m going round the Convents of the Romans (*.«., 
the Byzantine Greeks), and of the Franks, I felt 
this desire still aflame in my breast. Wherefore 
in searching, I found in the library of the famous 
order of the Holy Paul, there in the city, an 
explanation of the Revelation composed in the 
Lombard tongue, but written in the characters 
which the Franks use, and composed by two 
commentators. And wishing to translate it, I 
found no one who could turn from that tongue 
into Armenian. Then being outside the city in 
the holy mountain, which is to the north, there in 
one of the convents of the Romans (».«., of the 
Greeks), of which the name was Bethias, in the 
hands of a monk therein encloistered, whose name 
was Basil, I found closed with seals the book I 
longed for in the Hellenic tongue, and in upright 
aud fair writing, which was that of Athanasius 
patriarch of the same city.” 

Nerses then relates how he took the latter 
book, which was the commentary of Andrew of 
Crete revised by Arethas, and with the help ot 
Constantins Metropolitan Bishop of Hierapolis, 
finished the translation of it into Armenian 
a.d. 1179. 

What are we to understand by the “ Lom¬ 
bard ” tongue in the above ? Not Latin 
certainly, for Nerses would then hardly have 
been at pains to specify that it was written in 
Frankish characters. Was it an early dialect of 
Italian P In that case also it would hardly be 
specified that the writing was Frankish, because 
it could have been nothing else; nor is it 
likelv that the writer would have known so 
much of the distinctions between one Italian 
dialect and another as to be able to characterise 
this in particular as Longobardic. Such a 
commentary may, of course, have been composed 
in early Italian, and carried to Antioch as soon 
as the middle of the twelfth century; but 
considering how intimate were then the relations 
between the Armenians and the Crusaders, it is 
more than likely that Nerses would have found 
someone who could render from Italian into 
Armenian. In specifying the writing to have 
been Frankish, Nerses almost implies that it 
was usual for the Longobardio tongue to be 
written in other characters, e.g., in Greek. I 
would suggest that what he came npon may 
have been a Gothic commentary. It is true 
that Gothic had died out in Italy as a spoken 
toDgue two centuries before, and as a written 
tongue perhaps four centuries earlier. But 
Nerses does not say that the book was a new 
one, and it may easily have been three centuries 
old or more. All this is of course conjectural. 
But the sharp antithesis of Longobardic 
language and Frankish characters at least 
suggests that the language meant was Italian 
Gothic. The Armenians, owing to their 
frequent relations with the Crimea, may have 
been acquainted with Gothic. 

Even if such a conjecture be deemed 
groundless, it is remarkable that we thus find 
in an Armenian writer of the twelfth century 
the indication of an early composition in 
Italian prose, dating at least one hundred years 
before the birth of Dante. It is, indeed, 
scarcely less improbable that this commentary 
on the Apocalypse should have been composed 
in modem Italian, and not in Latin—which 
was then and for long afterwards the language 
of theology—titan that it should have been 
Gothic. Among the scanty monuments of 
Gothic which remain to us, there is actually a 
fragment of a commentary upon St. John. It 


is much to be regretted that Nerses merely 
says that the commentary was the work of two 
authors, without specifying their names. The 
commentary which he afterwards found and 
rendered into Armenian was also the work of 
two authors, Andrew of Crete and Arethas, but 
the context does not imply that the Longo¬ 
bardic commentary was also their work. It 
was probably a Catena. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 


THE WORD “ ARTEMAGE ” IK GOWER. 

Sydenham-hill: April 1, 1893. 

It is hard to say how much of Mr. Mayhew’s 
note has been borrowed from Romania, vol. vi. 
—probably most of it, for Mr. Mayhew dearly 
loves a sheltering wing; but as I do not possess 
the book, and am scarcely likely to see it, I am 
reduced to criticising only what I have before 
me. Mr. Mayhew (or G. Paris) has sought to 
find a derivation which shall suit all the ex¬ 
istent forms of the word ; and these are, accord¬ 
ing to him, artimag/, artimaire, artumaire, 
artimai, artimai, or, leaving out artumaire and 
artimai (about which he does not say a word, 
perhaps because he considers them to be other 
forms of artimaire) — artimage, artimaire and 
artimai. Such a derivation he conceives himself 
to have found in arte mathematica. And here I 
should be glad to know whether this is to be 
considered as an ablative (whioh everyone would 
take it to be) or an accusative with the m’s 
cut off. I ask, because Mr. Mayhew has a 
habit of writing Latin neuters, at any rate, 
without the final m, to show, I suppose, that he 
is aware that it is believed that in the Latin of 
the people the final m of substantives was not 
pronounced. But surely, if this is so, it would 
be better to put the final m in a bracket, and 
if he had done this, I should not be tiring the 
reader with a lengthy question. I presume 
that artem mathematicam is meant, because I 
do not remember a case in which a French 
substantive has been derived from a Latin 
ablative. Tet here there is an i which it is 
difficult to explain; and in nearly all the pas¬ 
sages quoted by Godefroy there is par artimage, 
which might be rendered by an ablative in 
Latin. 

This derivation, like all the derivations whioh 
I have seen by M. Gaston Paris, is based upon 
a series of assumptions, of which, if the first 
falls, all the succeeding ones fall with it. In 
this case the assumptions are: 

1. That are mathematica was used = are 
magica, but of this no evidence whatever is 
given. 

2. That mathematica was cut down to matica, 
because, forsooth, papaver and jejunare have 
lost the pa and the je in some of the Romanoe 
languages, as being identical with or like the 
next syllable. Here, however, the part cut off is 
much longer, and comprises nearly the whole 
of the root. 

3. That this matica, after having been tagged 
on to arti (of which the t is not explained), has 
had its atica changed both into age and into 
aire, giving artimage and artimaire. The 
foundation for this assumption is found in the 
neuters aetaticum, (e)etaticum, which have 
yielded in O.F. edage (= age) and O.F. eetage 
(= etage), and to whioh many others might 
have been added; and, in the two ferns., 
grammatica and dalmatica, which have yielded 
grammaire and dalmaire. The ohange into age 
has long been well known. The change into 
aire was not reoognised so early, but is now, 
perhaps, generally admitted: though many 
must, like Scheler (1888, s.v. grammaire) have 
grave doubts about G. Paris’s explanation of it. 
But in the present case, this (m)atica is not a 
genuine ending, as in the cases cited; it is the 
mangled remnant of an adjective which has 
been tagged on to a substantive, apd 4 sup¬ 


posed to have formed with it a new substantive. 
And, again, can Mr. Mayhew point out a 
single substantive in which the aticum or atica 
has ever been changed into both age and aire ? 
As far as I can see, aticum has become age and 
atica (or aticam ) has become aire, though here 
I may be mistaken. Besides which, the change 
into aire seems to have been confined to the 
two substantives given above. 

4. That, in the form artimai, the mal repre¬ 
sents the maire in artimaire, in other words, 
that aire has become at. Can Mr. Mayhew 
point out any such instance in French itself ? 
He compares, indeed, the Latin altare, which 
has become autel; but this is not the same 
thing. The oldest French form (eleventh cen¬ 
tury, according to Littre) was alter, not altaire, 
as it ought to have been to suit Mr. Mayhew. 

In addition to these four assumptions, there 
is one omission. Mr. Mayhew had undertaken 
to provide one etymology for all the different 
forms. Unfortunately, one form rebelled against 
his etymology, and so he thought it better to 
say nothing about it. This form is artiment 
(Godefroy). It is just as great a puzzle to me, 
but I refuse to shirk it. 

After all these criticisms, it would perhaps 
be prudent for me to say np more. But, not¬ 
withstanding, I will make a venture, for I am 
sure that my guesses will be found at least as 
probable as Mr. Mayhew’s guess. 1 say “ my 
guesses,” because I do not pretend to have 
discovered one etymology for all the forms, 
whioh I will now go through eeriatim. 

1. Artimage. Here I need only invoke the 
Lat. adj. mague, which is quite as classical as 
magicue. See Forcellini, who quotes magae 
artee from Ovid. There is, however, an O.F. 
adj. mage = “ principal, suptrieur ” (Godefroy), 
and this is also possible. 

2. Artimaire. In O.F. maire = “ principal, 
majeur ” (Godefroy) — Latin majorem. Littre 
tells us (s.v. art) that alohemy was called 
the “ grand art.” Magic may well then by its 
votaries have been termed the greater art. 

3. Artimai. The mal may here well be the 
O.F. adj. mal = “ bad, evil and there is 
really nothing out of the way in terming magic 
an evil art. It is true that in O.F. mal nearly 
always precedes its substantive; but this was 
not found to be an objection by those who take 
the mal of our dismal to ba this adjective. 

4. Artimai. For this I can find no other 
explanation than that the r of artimaire has 
dropped, giving artimaie, and that then the 
e disappeared also, perhaps when art, from 
being feminine as in Latin, became masculine. 

5. Artiment. This is the great puzzle. I 
can suggest nothing but that, as arteil was also 
used =“art, science” (Godefroy, who gives 
a passage in which it is used of the science of 
astronomers)—and, as there is also a noun 
artillement, from the same root, though used 
in a somewhat different sense—the pronuncia¬ 
tion of this may have been so like that of artiment 
(just as we have in French genliment — “ gen- 
tillement,” which is never found) that the 
spelling followed the pronunciation, as it did 
in gentiment. 

There is on e po int more which ought to be 
considered. Why the i in all these forms P 
As far back as the eleventh century the French 
word art seems to have been so written. Did, 
then, the t take the place of the e of arte(m) ? 
The English form artemage has an e ; or is the 
i merely a uniting vowel (Bindevocal, as the 
Germans say), used because art did not join on 
well to a following word P and was t chosen as 
the vowel because it is found in artifice P 

F. Chance. 


Oxford: Much 18,1883. 


Tou will perhaps allow me to add one farther 
reason in support of Mr. Mayhew’s ingenuous 
identification of Gower’s “Artemage” with 
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“ Arte Mathematical' Two line* immediately 
after the passage where the word occurs, Gower 
continues thus: 

“ He loketh his equacions 
And eke the constellacions.” 

Hence it is evident from the context that the 
mathematical art of algebra and astrology, 
rather than magic, was in the mind of the poet 
when using his preceding compound term of 
Anglo-Norman origin. 

H. Krebs. 


TIIE PESItirTO CrttSIVES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Lleblgatrasis 9, Leipzig: Mzrch 97, 1893. 

In a valuable essay upon the Feshitto, in Stadia 
Biblica et Ecclesiastica (III., p. 102, N. S.), Mr. 
G. H. Gwilliam states that I have “assigned 
to the Cursives other numerals than those by 
which they have been known for many years to 
all textual critics.” Mr. Gwilliam will surely 
regret this inadvertence, when he observes: (l) 
That the variant numbers on the pages he refers 
to do not affect all or even nearly all the 
Cursives, so that the statement is misleading in 
its generality; (2) that a large part of the 
voriaut numbers were given by earlier scholars; 
(3) that almost all the MSS. touched by the 
remaining variants (see Prolegomena, p. 542) 
only received numbers seven or eight years 
before the issue of the Prolegomena; and (4) 
that of the numbers thus changed, perhaps fifty 
or more had been given to MSS. that did not 
belong in the list. 

Caspar Rene Gregory. 


SIGNS MANUAL OF NOTARIES. 

Lyons: Much 23, 189’. 

I read in the Academy of March 11 (p. 221), 
“The Rev. J. Hirst’s paper [in the Antiquary 
for Maroh] on the marks of signs manual of 
notaries is a most important paper, because it 
draws attention to a subject which has hitherto 
been neglected in this country, and,” you add, 
“so far as we can ascertain, in continental 
lands as well.” But, in Histoire de Saint- 
Bonnet le-Chdteau, publiee par deux pretres du 
dioci'ae de Lyon (MM. Condamin et Langlois) 
3 Juin, 1885, 2 vols., octavo, xxxviii-560, 472 
pages, M. James Condamin, Professor at the 
Catholic University of Lyons, reproduces (t. i., 
p- 438-74) no less than thirty-four “signs 
manual of notaries,” from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, appended to diverse acts 
also reproduced, all of which relate to Saint- 
Bonnet le-Chateau. 

Huques Vaoanay. 


“lycidas ” (line 108). 

April 1, 1693. 

Mr. Wells writes: “Lycidas, in his relation 
to Christ, is oompared to the morning star in 
its relation to the sun.” But should we not 
have expected this allusion to the sun to be 
expressed more clearly ? I still cannot help 
taking the sense to be: “As the sun, having 
sunk in the waves (cf. Comas, 95-98), rises 
again in the heavens, so Lycidas, having sunk 
in the waves, rises to heaven through the might 
of Christ surely a sufficiently close parallel. 
The interpretation of “ day-star ” = sun is not 
new. It was given by Bishop Newton, who 
compares “diurnal star” in Par. Lost, x. 1069. 
My note only supplies a satisfactory instance 
of this use of “ day-star.” To me the whole 
description (“spangled ore,” “flames,” &c.) 
seems much more applicable to the sun than 
to any star. • 

A. Wilson Verity. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Moxday, April 10, 6 p.m, Royil Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m. Heuenio: “Anne in Art," by Prof. Jan 
Six; “ Caens on a Vasa,” by Prof. Percy Gardner. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Some 
Master* of Ornament," I., by Mr. L. F. Day. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : “ Primitive Indian 
Philosophy.” 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “John of Salisbury,” by Mr. 
Clement C. J. Webbe. 

8.16 p.m. Carijle : “ Transition from Plato to 
Carlyle,” by Prof. John Niohol. 

Tussday, April 11 ,8 p m. Royal Institution: “Symbolism 
in Ceremonies, Customs, and Art," I., by Dr. John 
MaodoneU. 

8 p.m. Civil Eneineen: “Steam-Engine Trials,” 
by the late Mr. P. W. Willans. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8 30 p.m. Anthropological: “A Cranium from a 
Grave at Birling, near Eastbourne. 8a*sex,” by Mr. A. 
Michell Whitley and Dr. Talfourd Jones; “ Stray Notes 
on Egyptian Mummies,” by Dr. Alexander Macalister; 
“Two Skulls from Nagyr,” by Mr. B. Duckworth; 
“ Damma Island and its Natives,” by Mr. P. W. Bassett 
Smith. 

Wedszsday, April 12, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“ Symbolic Numbers and Geometrical Enures,” by Mr. 
J. L. Andre; “ Plan of a Dolmen at Locmariaquer,” by 
Rear-Admiral Tremlett. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Some Palaerzoio Octreeoda 
from Westmoreland,” and “Some Palaeozoic Os’ra- 
ooda from Girvaa (Ayrshire).” by Prof. T. Rupert 
Jones; “The Dwindling and Disappearance of Lime¬ 
stones,” by Mr. F. Rutley; “Some Bryozoa from the 
Inferior Oolite of Shepton Gorge, D.rset,” II., by Mr. 
Edwin A. Walfnrd. 

8 p.m. Viking (Hub: Annual General Meeting; 
Presidential Address, by Mr. T. McKinnon Wood. 

8 30 p.m. Japan Society: “ The Fami'y Relations 
in Japan,” by Mr. Daigoro Goh. 

Tbursday, April 13. 8 p.m, Royal Institution : “ The 
Atmosphere," I., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ The Dis'ribution of 
Power by Alternate-Current Motors,” by Mr. Albion T. 
Snell. 

8 p.m. Msthematical: ' Toroidal FaooUons,” by 
Mr. A. B. Baaset; “To Inscribe in one of two given 
Triangles a Triangle similar to the othtr,” by Mr. J. 
Griffiths. 

8 SO p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, April 14, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, “ The Manufacture and Efficiency of Armour- 
Plates.” by Mr. D. Carnegie. 

7.30 pm. Ruakin : '• Collingwood’a Biography of 
Baskin,” oy Mr. W. Pitt Mac”onochie. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ Report on the Progress of 
the New English Dictionary,” by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

9 pm. R yal Institution: “ Seals,” by Sir W. H. 
Flower. 

Sati bdav, April 16, Royal Institution: Tyndall Lecture, 
“ Soma Applications of Electricity to Chemistry,” I., by 
Mr. James Swinburne. 


SCIENCE. 

The Poets and Nature. Reptiles, Fishes, and 
Insects. By Phil Robinson. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Had Mr. Robinson lived before Lucian’s 
days, it is easy to imagine the anger of the 
poets with him in some delightful “Dialogue 
of the Dead.” In this third volume on the 
poets’ favourite creatures, he follows the 
lines on which he worked at their Birds 
and Beasts, and conclusively proves that 
many of them are profoundly ignorant of 
natural history, and easily led, by a proverb 
or scrap of folk-lore, to misrepresent the 
habits of even the most familiar of every¬ 
day animals. He has brought together 
numerous poetical passages to prove his 
case, and these “ conveyings ” form the 
bulk of his book. Mr. Robinson will 
probably remember, in the course of his 
travels in the Punjaub, that he fell in with 
the Afridis. These men esteem thieving the 
greatest of virtues. When a male child is 
horn to them, it is wrapped in a blanket 
and passed through a window, while the 
father prays fervently that he may he a 
successful thief. Mr. Robinson is a literary 
Afridi; not the oldest nor most out-of-the- 
way British poet is safe from his operations. 
Hurdis, Mackay, Eliza Clook, and other 
poets, with whom most men have only a 
bowing acquaintance, are at his finger ends. 


He has rummaged the standard poetical 
writers through and through. Occasionally 
his conclusions are a little too subtle, as 
when he seeks to convict Wordsworth of 
believing that ants make mole-hills from a 
passage on the emmet’s toil— 

“ Till we behold a spacious plain 
Of grassy bottom, all with little nil's, 

Their labour covered.” 

He may see numberless “ grassy bottoms” 
in Herefordshire thus covered, partly with j 
mole-hills, partly with ant-hills. Somerville, ' 
however, does appear to confuse the two in 
a passage here quoted. What will lovers 
of Wordsworth, by the way, think of his 
being dubbed “ one of the most inaccurate 
and unsympathetic of observers ” ? Here 
we decidedly differ from Mr. Robinson. 
Having emptied the stores of his common¬ 
place book, the author either points out 
mistakes, or uses the passages as texts for 
an essay or short declamation. His humour 
is, at times, poor, as when he inveighs at 
Thomson—“Do not laugh at him, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is his gentle nature 
makes him do it ”—or carps again at the 
bard of Rydal for the expression—“ the 
green lizard and the gilded newt.” Both 
these poets will survive such attacks. Not 
unseldom, Mr. Robinson is himself suffi¬ 
ciently turgid. The archaeopteryx is sugges¬ 
tive, hut betrays our author into hysterical 
admiration. “It is a word straight from 
the Demiurge himself, whispered to us 
through the rock galleries that stretch back 
from now to then—a single word spoken 
from the * In the beginning ’—a worshipful 
thing. The lizard-fowl is a perpetual 
reverence to me.” Even frogs cannot bear 
their ordinary name ; they must be trans¬ 
formed, it seems, to “ the batraebian folk.” 

Mr. Robinson’s industry is, it must be 
confessed, phenomenal. He has provided 
students of nature with poetry, folk-lore, 
and old beliefs in abundance. Eishes are 
treated here with least care, hut the author 
tells us that a mishap befel his manuscript 
in regard to them. On the other hand, the 
account of spiders, their cobwebs, gossamer, 
and tbe like, is excellently done; so, too, 
are tbe chapters on snakes. It is a pity 
that references are not more constantly 
added to tbe poetical extracts, as they were 
in the first volume of the series. But the 
Index is a distinct gain, and will prove most 
useful to those who are to profit by the 
author’s labours. A good many readers 
will feel inclined to break a lance with him 
on account of his contempt for angling. 
But what else could be expected from s 
man who can at times find Izaak Walton 
“ very dreary reading indeed ” ? After 
such an avowal the reader knows howto 
interpret another dictum—“ all lovers of 
nature, and that means virtually everybody.” 

These volumes on nature, as beheld and 
interpreted by the poets, will be welcome to 
all who observe and study our reptiles and 
insects. They are suggestive—if sometimes 
suggestive of opposition—and materially 
advance one of the peculiar pleasures of the 
country—the matching poetry with natural 
history. It is a pity that a good many 
misprints occur in Mr. Robinson’s pages, 
which a little diligence might have removed. 
Aeolian, for instance, becomes “ Aliant ”; 
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the opah fish appears as the “ apah a 
mantua gown masquerades as a “ matua 
and how Jonah and his whale can appear 
in “ the Acts ” is more than we can conceive, 
unless this he a pedantic mode of expressing 
the Gospel. Unequal though Mr. Robin¬ 
son’s work is, it is useful and sufficiently 
amusing to make a reader condone many 
more blemishes than we have noted. 

M. G. Watkins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

In connexion with the conversazione to bo held 
at the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
on July 5, to celebrate the jubilee of tho 
fellowship of the collego, it has been decided, 
as this year is also the centenary of the.death 
of John Hunter, to organise an exhibition of 
pictures, MSS., books, furniture, &o., connected 
with the great surgeon. In addition to the 
articles which are tho property of the College 
of Surgeons, tho exhibition will include other 
relics, the loan of which has been kindly 
promised by the present possessors. The 
librarian of the college will be pleased to give 
further information to any owner of Hunterian 
relics who may be willing to hnd them for 
exhibition. 

The evening discourse on Friday next at the 
Royal Institution will be delivered by Sir 
W. H. Flower, who has chosen for his subject 
“Seals.” 

Messrs. Longmans announce an English 
translation of The Elements of Bacteriology : a 
Manual for Practitioners and Students, by 
Prof. S. L. Schenck, of Vienna, with one 
hundred illustrations, somo of which are 
coloured. The trans’ator is Dr. W. R. Dawson, 
of Dublin. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The next meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held on April 14, at University College, 
Gower-street, will be a dictionary evening, 
when Dr. J. A. H. Murray will present a 
report on his progress with Vol. II. (C-D) of 
the New English Dictionary, of which Part 
VII. is now just ready for issue. 

During the present year, Epigraphica 
Indica, the official organ of the Archaeological 
Survey of India for the purpose of publishing 
inscriptions, will be issued as a quarterly sup¬ 
plement to the Indian Antiquary, at an extra 
subscription of Rs. 8, or 12s. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Gaston Paris made a com¬ 
munication upon tho epigraphical and palaeo- 
graphical facts which are adduced to prove an 
ancient change in the pronounciation of Latin 
r. Starting from the point (which he under¬ 
took to establish elsewhere), that in classical 
Latin <■ before e or i was invariably pronounced 
as /.-, he proceeded to inquire whether the 
change, which has given to this letter in the 
several Romance languages the sound of *, 
came about after the close of antiquity or the 
beginning of the middle ages. He showed that 
all the evidence to this effect which has been 
drawn from inscriptions or MSS. earlier than 
the seventh century is either forged or 
ambiguous, and that there is no reason to 
suppose that the change in question was pro¬ 
duced at all before that century. M. Michel 
Breal maintained the opposite view. Admitting 
that the facts quoted by M. Paris proved that 
up to the seventh century the sound of r. before 
e and i was so like the sound of /.• as not to be 
distinguished in writing, it did not follow that 
they wore identical, even in classical Latin. 
As e liad undergone changes in Oscan and 


Umbrian, it would be surprising if it had 
remained absolutely unchanged in Latin. 
Thero must have been many intermediate 
stages between Latin kinerem and French 
eendre. M. Paris replied that he did not see 
why Latin should necessarily have behaved like 
its neighbours, Oscan and French. Modern 
French, which has lost the sound of Latin c 
boforo <■ and i, has recovered it in other words 
like qtti , quel, cattr. In those, some dialects 
have preserved the sound unimpaired to the 
present time, while others have already modified 
it. In phonetics, it is fallacious to argue that 
what has happened in one case must also have 
happened in another. 

Signor Gaetano Polari, of Lugano, has 
sent us a fly-leaf, printed in English, entitled 
“ The New Etruscology,” in which he claims 
to have interpreted Etruscan by the light of 
Iberian and Old Basque: obscurumper obscuriut. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Litehatcrs.— (Thursday, March 23 ) 
E. W. BaAnaooK, Esq , vice-president, iu the 
Chair.—A paper was read by Mr. J. Offord, juu.. 
upon “ Recent Discoveries in Patristic Literature,” 
in which the author gave a resumi of all the new 
works of this ch iracter published during the last 
half-century—commencing with the Pbilosophou- 
mena of Bippolytus and that writer's commentary 
upon Daniel, and terminating with the Gospel of 
Peter. Due notice was given of the many Syriac 
MSS. from the Nitrian monasteries, all the new 
matter in them being mentioned that is of import¬ 
ance. The various works from Eastern and 
Armenian MSS., such as the Didachc, the Epistles 
of Clement., Tatian's Liatessaron, and the Apology 
of Aristides. Many fragments of Church History, 
and among them a notable text relating to the 
Council of Ephesus, found in Egypt, were reviewed. 
Also the recent recovery of the works of the Spanish 
“ heretic ” Prisclllian. Au account was also given 
of the recovery of many texts of Apocalyptic 
literature, concluding with the latest of these finds, 
the Apocalypse of Peter.—Messrs. E. G. Highton, 
C. H. E. Carmichael, P. W. Ames, and the chair¬ 
man joined in the discussion. 

Clifton Shakspbrs Society.— ( Saturday , March 25.) 
Dr. Abthue B. Prowse, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
S.L.Gwynnreada paper, which took the form of “ A 
review of the Banktide Edition of ‘ 3 Henry VI ,’ ” 
a volume which gives parallel texts of the “ True 
Tragedy ” and the 1623 folio version, and is one 
of a series of similar reprints issued by ihe New 
York Sbakspere Society. Without compaiing 
these two vert ions, it is impossible to draw any 
accurate inferences concerning the text of the 
play. The quarto contains 2311 lines, the folio 
3217. Obviously, then, it is more than unsafe 
from the folio text to argue about Shakspcre's 
style in 1594, as. roughly speaking, a third part of 
the play was added later. New poetry is brought 
in, not new action. Three-fourtbs of the additions 
are rhetoiical or ornamental passages : sometimes 
entirely new, Eomctlmes expanding a hint of the 
old. For instance, the passage in which 8hak- 
spere describes with such zest the preparation for 
dccr-shooting is new. Perhaps in 1594 venison 
was still a sore subject. Again, the best known 
passage in the play, Henry's moralising speech 
during the battle, consists of thirteen lines iu the 
quaito; there are fifty-four in the folio (II. v. 1-54). 
Un compaiing the editions, we notice that Henry’s 
character is greatly developed. One of the finest 
touches in this fine portrait so consistently 
carried out in both plays is the contrast between 
the saintly but fainthearted king and the crowd of 
blackbrowed violent nobles. And it is by such 
touches that Shakspere contrives to keep our sym¬ 
pathy for the weakly Henry as for one forced 
into a place unfit for him. Warwick, too, has 
received especial attention in the revision. 
Changes in passages Buch as III. ii. 193 folio, and 
line 1935 "True Tragedy” show a man shaking 
rff the crude classicism of “ Titus Andronicus.” 
The inference is that Shakspere deliberately wrote 
in poetry for poe'ry’s sake with a view to the 


people who would read him in print rather than to 
stage exigencies. Mr. Appleton Morgan in his 
introduction to the volume is as usual amusing and 
ungrammatical, full of scorn for ending-counters 
and other poor beasts of God’s creation. His 
inferences are occasionally large, and even go so 
far as to fix the date of a play by its stage direc¬ 
tions. We must remember that in 8hakspcrc's 
time masques which required elaborate sconery 
were tho fashion. — Dr. Prowse read a paper 
entitled “Nature Notes in ‘ 2 Henry VI.’ and ‘3 
Henry VI.’ ” He laid that the number of nature- 
references in these plays is about throe times as 
great as in the first part, even if the many 
astrological allusions to stars, comet.*, and other 
heavenly bodies be included. Tho absolute 
length of the first play is but very little 
(about one eighth) less than each of the 
two others: so that the paucity of references in 
the one, compared with their abundance in the 
others, suggests either that the author of the one 
was not the author of the other two; or that, if 
produced mainly by one mind, thero mint have 
been a long interval between the production of the 
first put and of the otherparts. Those references 
were considered in detail, and tbo following con¬ 
clusions arrived atFirstly, that they are prob¬ 
ably the production of one individual: secondly, 
that this individual was to a large extent au 
observer of nature for himself, more perhaps than 
most of his contemporaries: thirdly, that the 
writing of the second and of the third parts of 
“ Henry VI. ” was separated by a very appreciable 
interval of time: and lastly, that whoever is 
responsible for these nature references had a hand 
in the writing of tho first part of “ Henry VI. ” 
alio.—Mr. T. M. Carter read a paper on “ Richard 
of Gloucester in ‘ 2 and 3 Henry VI. ’ ” 
showing that there was little or no historical 
foundation for bis character as there depicted. 
Richard was bom in 1452, but in “ 2 Henry VI. ” 
he is made to appear with his brother abont the 
year 1454 or 1455. Until the age of eighteen or 
nineteen Riuhaid was at the court of BuYgundy, 
so that the scene in ihe park near Middleham 
Castle in Act IV. of Part III. is the first in which 
there is any probability that Richard of Gloucester 
had a part. For Gloucester's pait in the murder 
of the Prince, or of King Henry VI , the evidence 
is very flimsy. We have to deal throughout with 
an imaginary character. The whole of Gloucester's 
part in these plays may be taken as fictitious; tho 
earlier portions certainly are ; the later as to bare 
facts have some foundation in history, but none as 
to the motives here attributed to Richard. Shak¬ 
spere sought to prepare his audience for the 
Richard he was afterwards to reveal; and there¬ 
fore dyed his eatlier character far deeper than 
historical accuracy would allow. 

Anolo-Rissian Society. —( Tuesday , April 4 ) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., president, opened the meet¬ 
ing by noticing that the press both iu this country 
and in Russia was unanimous in approving the 
objects of the society. Commercial papers like the 
Manchester Guardian had also understood that this 
society could advance and facilitate business 
relations between the two nation*. Letters wero 
read from a Russian professor, a literary man, a 
lawyer, an actor, and a sailor, all expressing 
sympathy with the society. It was announced 
that on Tuesday, May 2, at 3 p m., Colonel John 
Davis would road a paper on the Uelder Campaign 
of 1799, when the British and Russians acted 
us allies, and on Tuesday, June 6, at 3 p.m., 
Mr. Urayley Hodgetts would read u paper 
on “ Ruesian Heroism,” of which ho has been 
an eye witness.—The Rev. Arthur Thompson, 
formerly British Chaplain at St. Petersburg, 
read a comprehensive paper on Russian Types 
in TurgcneflPs iipiski Okhutnika (“Memoirs 
of a Sportsman.”) After alluding to his four¬ 
teen years’ residence in the Russian capital, 
dating from 1863, two years after the Emanci¬ 
pation, the lecturer proceeded to compare some 
English authors with, the great [Russian writer. 
He said: “In mere quanti y of truth, iu the 
wealth of external human data caught op and 
transmitted, no novelist can equal Dickens; but 
when the quality of truth enters into the apprais¬ 
ing of the artist’s rank Dickens must go down 
several places. He has no eye for the subtle 
workings of motive ; he has no iust balance for 
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spiritual facte ; he has no power of analysing or 
presenting character with any grasp of the moril 
laws or forces which control its manifestation. 
For these functions the act of Qeorge Meredith or 
George Eliot (to name but two) is transcendent ally 
better gifted. By this test Turgdneff deserves 
a very high place indeed, as a true literary artist. 
For the quantity and the quality of the truth he 
gives us merits our intellectual homage. Besides 
the endowment of the seeing eye, he has the under- 
t tending heart; to the vision of the poet ho adds 
the eqntty of the seer, and we are as safe under his 
guidance when we are being taught what to feel as 
we are in being instructed wbat we ought to see.” 
The lecturer then commented on various life-like 
pictures contained in Turgenev's work, such as the 
Kalougan serf Khor, Ermolat and the miller'e wife, 
the ex-lady’s-maid Arina, Fedia and Gavrilo, and 
lastly the wonderful portraits of dogs and animal 
life which were only equalled by Richard Jefferies 
in The Gamekeeper at Some .—Captain Filmore 
moved a vote of thanks, which was seconded by 
M. AVesselitzky, correspondent of the Novoye 
Vremya, in Russian. The latter observed that 
Turgeneff bad lived the greater part of his life in 
foreign countries, and therefore was not in touch 
with any of the leading political parties of his 
native land, but perhaps for that very reason his 
frsat literary talent was more appreciated abroad' 
than at home. Mr. James Wilson, spoke in 
reference to a young Russian author and actor who 
wishes to come to London to act Shakspere with 
English actors, he doing bis part in Ru-sinn. In 
the time of Catharine If., there was an English 
amateur theatre at 8t. Petersburg, which the 
Empr ss visited herself on one occasion. Some 
two years ago, Aldridge, a negro of talent, acted 
Othello in English while travelling with a German 
company of actors in Russia. Mr. Wilson promised 
to lend the society a copy of the oldest Russian 
Grammar of 1640, before Limonotoffs time: 
st range to tay it was printed at Oxford. 

FINE ART. 

ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 

MA8TERH.—Memra. PEPREZ A (JUTEKUN8T hare alwayi on 
hand a detection of WORKS bjr the best Masters. Collections 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawings mounted 
and framed.—18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road. W C. 


THE FITZROY PICTURE SOCIETY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The Fitzroy Society were no doubt wise as 
well as fortunate in seeming for their publica¬ 
tions the approval of Mr. Watts. In such a 
matter hia authority is weighty, and his words 
cannot fail to be useful. Tet the scheme of 
the society is one which we hope has only to 
he known to he appreciated, and the first 
designs which they have issued should he their 
own recommendation. 

These designs, large in style as well as bold 
in outline, with their flat but happily arrange^ 
colour, are the nearest approach to fresco hot* 
in style and effect which can he easily and 
cheaply attained in pictures intended to 
decorate the walls of large buildings. They are 
excellently adapted to the needs and conditions 
of schoolrooms and hospitals, and other bare 
chambers where the walls can he pleasantly 
and profitably employed to divert the minds 
and instruct the spirit and intelligence of their 
occupants. 

We are afraid that they will not please the 
most modem school of critics; for not only ore 
they full of the “ literary idea,” hut are plainly 
didactic in intention. Mr. Haywood Sumner 
contributes a series of “The Seasons,” simple 
and clear in their suggestion, bold and 
original in their composition, showing, as he 
has often shown before, a faculty for seizing 
strong lines which express natural construction 
with fidelity, and are also of striking decorative, 
value. He has also a more important series Qf 
pictures from the Old Testament, in which the 
stories of Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, 
and Elijah are told with remarkable force and 
directness. His figures, especially those of 


Goliath' and his black shield-hearer, are of 
surprising vigour, and his landscapes are bold 
ana appropriate. Of Mr. Selwyn Image's 
series, ‘‘Jesus Hominum Salvator,” one only, 
“The Annunciation,” has been published, hut 
this is a new and striking conception. It is 
reserved, at present, for Mr. Christopher Whall 
to show how much expression and even tender 
refinement can be attained by a fine draughts¬ 
man, even when restricted to a coarse outline, 
provided he has the requisite imagination and 
poetical feeling. His three pictures, called 
“The Pattern Life,” are all of great beauty. 
The “ Lesson of the Cradle,” in which a group 
of modem children, including a haggard street- 
boy and a crossing-sweeper, are represented as 
present at the Nativity, is conceived with a 
sincerity, and carried out with a skill, which 
inspire the deepest reverence ; and the others, 
“(Hie Lesson of the Cross,” and “The Lesson 
of the Crown,” are of equally fine quality. 
The palm, perhaps, for the whole of the designs 
already published by the Fitzroy Picture 
Society may he awarded to the latter, in which 
we see a once—bnt no longer—poor little hoy 
received by Christ in heaven, clad in white 
raiment, while his earthly garments are held 
by angels. The head of Christ, though grave 
and noble, has not, perhaps, quite the distinc¬ 
tion one might desire; but the rest of the 
figures are sweet and tender without weakness, 
and show fresh and genuine inspiration. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Dahabiyeh Istar , Uintah: March 26,1893. 

Mk. Newberry has been a little too hasty in 
regard to the name of Tel el-Ainama. Norden, 
in 1737-8. is the first European traveller, so far 
as I can discover, who mentions the place, and 
he beard it called both Beni Amran and Amarna. 
His words are : “ Beneamraen ou Omarae. On 
oomprend sous ce nom une etendue de terre oil 
sont situes quatre villages voisins les uns des 
autres.” In fact, Amarna is the only regular 
Egyptian form, like Barabra from Berberi; 
Amran is either Bedouin or schoolmaster's 
Arabic. Norden is quite right in Baying that 
the name of the Beni Amran or Amarna is 
applied to a district. The distriot extends as 
far south as the Gebel Abu Foda, where the 
monastery known to maps and travellers (in¬ 
cluding Norden) as Dtir el Qusseir or Qusaiir, 
is known to the sailors on the Nile only as the 
Der el-Amarna. 

I spent some hours there a day or two ago, 
copying the Greek graffiti in the quarry dedi¬ 
cated to Aphroditfi Urania of Eusae, of whioh 
*1 have given an account in the Academy of 
January 14 (pp. 40, 41). On this oocasion 
I found some inscriptions which had pre¬ 
viously escaped my notice. One of them 
shows that Qnsseir is really an Arabic deforma¬ 
tion of the old name of the place, which was 
Kesora. The inscription begins : Nixopaxos 
Aioyeyout Xaro/tta Kt<r opat [avtuperof], IIcKvmt 
Nik oyaxov typepty too y L. I also found a short 
inscription in the letters of the South Arabian 
alphabet, above the picture of a soldier in a 
Phrygian cap, and carryirg a rectangular 
shield. It reads Nka. In a wadi immediately 
to the north of the quarry I further discovered 
a tomb of the early period. Traces of the 
original hieroglyphic text belonging to it still 
remain, and were are three hieroglyphic graffiti 
in it, one of them by a scribe of Amon. 

I have paid a visit to the great quarry behind 
Qau, in which are the curious painted repre¬ 
sentations of the god Antaeos described by M. 
Golenischeff in the Zeitschrift fur Aegxjptisclie 
Spracbe, 1882. Unfortunately they were 
shockingly mutilated a few years ago. There 
are a good many demotic inscriptions in th 
quarry, hat these are for the most part too muce 


injured to be copied by any but a demo tic scholar. 
In one of them tho name of the god Set 
ocean, and two are accompanied by Greek 
versions dated respectively in the years 21 and 
31. Altogether I copied five Grerk graffiti, 
none of them, however, of any importance. 
The name of the deity who was worshipped in 
the place is not mentioned in them. 

Northward of the well-known tombs of 
Rayy&yna, and at an angle of the mountain 
southward of Bedari, I found a new group of 
tombs, as well as a curious niche cut in the 
rook. Above "it, and on either sido of it, the 
stone has been carved so as to represent the 
steins of trees. 

I most not forget to say that I have come 
across a new fortress or palaca of the high- 
priest Men-Kbepor-Ra, the contemporary of 
the XX 1st Dynasty. This is close to a village 
called Rawufa, about midway between Luior 
afid Ti\d. The building was a large one, and 
was constructed of large kiln-baked bricks, 
stamped with the cartouches of “ Men-Kbeper- 
Ra, the high-priest of Amon,” some of which 
I have at the present moment on hoard my 
dahabiyeh. The building lay a little to the 
north of a necropolis of the Roman period, 
which was being excavated by the fellahin 
when I visited the spot in 1886. Bricks of the 
same size and stamped with -the same car- 
touches are found at the old fortresses of El- 
Hibeh and Gebelen. 

At Maritehdah, opposite Dishneh, and to the 
south of Han, a new burial place of the time 
of the Old Empire has been discovered by the 
fellabin. Among other objects that have c:me 
from it are some fine scarabs with the name of 
Pepi I. of the Vlth Dynasty. 

I will only add that a hitherto unknown 
oasis is said to have been discovered at a dis¬ 
tance of five days on camels from Siut, and that 
temples and inscriptions are reported to exist 
there in a good state of preservation. 

Yesterday I stopped at the Gebel Sheikh 
Sayyidin the hope of seeing Mr. Newberry and 
Mr. Boscawen, but found that they had not 
yet returned from their expedition to Siut. 

A. H. Saycb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GLASGOW “ GIORGIONE.” 

Florence : March 28,1993. 

I am sorry to have to point out a slip in my 
note on the Glasgow “ Giorgione.” I spoke of 
frescoes by Campagnola in the Scuola degli 
Eremitani. I meant the Scnola del Carmine. 

B. Berensox. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. J. M. Gray, curator of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, is at 
present engaged upon a volume dealing with 
the life and works of James Tassie, the 
modeller of portrait medallions and reproducer 
of antiquo gems, and of his nephew and suc¬ 
cessor William Tassie. Among the illustrations 
that are to be given will he reproductions of 
the oil portrait of James Tassie, in the National 
Gallery of Sootland, painted by David Allan, 
his fellow-pupil in the Foulis Academy of 
Glasgow, and of a wax medallion of William 
Tassie, modelled by himself. The volume is 
also to include a catalogue of the portraits of 
contemporary personages modelled by the 
Tassies; and Mr. Gray would be grateful if 
owners of such works would kindly aid him by 
oommunicating with him, and by permitting him 
to send them the list of such medallions which 
he has already compiled for the addition of any 
items in their collections that may have escaped 
his notice. 

The following have been elected associates of 
the Royal Scottish Academy;—Alexander 
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Marshall Mackenzie, architect, Aberdeen; E. 
B. Nesbitt, Edinburgh; W. Buraie Bhind, 
sculptor, Edinburgh; John James Burnett, 
architect, Glasgow; C. G. H. Kinnear, 
architect, Edinburgh ; Alexander Roche, Glas¬ 
gow; Henry W. Keir, Edinburgh; John 
Kinross, architect, Edinburgh; David Robert¬ 
son, architect, Edinburgh; and J. Coutts 
Michie, Aberdeen. 

The exhibitions to open next week include: 
(1) The New English Art Club, at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly ; (2) a collection of paintings 
of France, Spain, and Morocco, by Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes, at the Dowdeswell Galleries, New 
Bond-street; and (3) the fortieth annual exhi¬ 
bition of pictures by continental artists (in¬ 
cluding a collection of works by Com. F. 
Pradilla), at the French Gallery, Pall Mall. 

A local committee has been formed at 
Colchester to purchase the valuable collection 
of Romano-British antiquities formed during 
the last quarter of a century, by Mr, George 
Joslin, and to incorporate it with the museum 
already existing in the Castle. The price 
suggested is £1,700; and the proposal is 
strongly supported by Mr. F. Haveriield, and 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Cox. The mayor of 
Colchester has issued invitations to visit the 
collection, and the other antiquarian treasures 
of the town, on Wednesday next, April 12. 

On Friday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
the first portion of the collection of works of 
art and antiquity, formed by the late Messrs. 
"W. ind T. Bateman, of Lomberdale House, 
Derbyshire. The collection includes some very 
choice ivories, Limoges enamels, majolica, 
Venetian glass, tapestry, and a quaint English 
horn-book of the seventeenth century. 

The following letter from Sir John Gilbert-, 
R.A., has beon published :— 

“ I have for some years past ceased to part with 
every picture I have painted, both in oil and water 
colours, with the idea of building a gallery for 
their reception and giving them to the public, 
since which I have thought out another course of 
proceeding. Taking into consideration the 
permanent art galleries, especially those of the 
great cities of London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
and the lead which they have taken in all matters 
of art, I have determined to offer my collection to 
those galleries os a free gift. There are fifteen or 
more oil paintings, some of considerable size, in 
perfect and pure condition, and all in handsome 
frames, and many water-colour pictures also 
framed. If possible I should wish them in each 
case to be placed together. This matter, however, 
and other minor considerations, could be arranged 
afterwards. All these pictures have been exhibited 
at the Boyal Academy or in the galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall 
Mall East, of which society I am president. A 
portion of my collection I beg to offer to the 
Liverpool Art Gallery—the Walker Art Gallery.” 

Messrs George Philip & Son announce a 
Tourist's Art Guide to Europe, by Nancy Bell 
(N. D’Anvers), with upwards of sixty illustra¬ 
tions. 

On Monday next, April 10, Mr. Lewis 
Foreman Day will begin a course of four 
Cantor Lectures at the Society of Arts upon 
“ Some Master of Ornament.” 

TnE third general meeting of the Society for 
tho Promotion of Hellenic Studies will bo held 
at 22 Albemarle-street, on Monday next, at 
o p.m., when the following papers will bo read: 
“ Aurae in Art,” by Prof. Jan Six ; and “ Cacus 
on a Vase,” by Prof. Percy Gardner. 

TnE seventh annual Photographic Conference, 
in connexion with the Camera Club, will bo 
held in the theatre of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday and Thursday next, April 12 and 
13, under tho presidency of Captain W. de W. 


Abney. Papers will be read by some of the 
leading students of photography, and all 
photographers are invited to be present. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 

Sir Augustus Harris commenced a series of 
performances on Easter Monday with Balfe’s 
“ Bohemian Girl ” and Mascagni's “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” It is now close on fifty years since 
the former work was first produced; and, con¬ 
sidering the changes which have taken place in 
music generally, and the operas which have caught 
the public ear since the year 1843, it is surprising 
to find the “ Bohemian Girl ” still on the boards. 
Its present state of popularity cannot, perhaps, 
be properly measured by the crowded audience 
at Drury Lane, for at holiday times the public 
flock to the theatre scarcely knowing, or caring to 
know, what they are going to see and hear ; and 
then, again, there was Mascagni, with his soul¬ 
stirring village drama. Miss Lucille Saunders, 
as the Queen in Balfe's opera, sang and acted 
with success, and well deserved the applause 
which she received. Mr. Eadis, a young 
American tenor, represented Thaddeus. He 
has much yet to learn, but he has a voice of 
excellent quality, and is intelligent. The band 
and chorus were fairly good, but Mr. Carl 
Armbruster, the conductor, did not guide the 
music with a sufficiently gentle hand : energy 
will not turn the “ Bohemian Girl ” into a 
Briinnhilde. In the “ Cavalleria,” Miss Esther 
Palliser repeated her intelligent and sympa¬ 
thetic impersonation of Santuzza, and Signor 
Giannini was effective as Turiddu. The 
orchestra was under the direction of Herr 
Feld. 

On the following evoning “ Carmen ” was 
played. Mdlle. Guercia is very good in the 
title-role, though she is prone to exaggeration. 
She was well supported by Signor Morollo as 
Don Jose. Miss Dagmar, a Scandinavian artist, 
made her debut in tho part of Micaela : she has 
a pleasing voice, and acts with refinement. The 
performance, on the whole, was good, though 
Mr. Armbruster again displayed too much 
energy. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Studies in Modern Music. By W. H. Hadow. 

(Seeley.) 

Frederic Chopin. By G. Willeby. (Sampson 

Low.) 

Musical Reminiscences. By Dr. William Spark. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Mr. Hadow has wrritten three studies on 
Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner: tbo tbree men, 
in fact, who, since Beethoven, Lave exerted the 
strongest influence on the art of music. A 
glance at his book suffices to show that he is 
in full sympathy with the modern school of 
thought. But he is no wild enthusiast: he 
does not swear by one master. He recognises 
tho imaginative power of Berlioz, but reminds 
us that his power was not as pure as it was 
strong: a feature in his music, happily quali¬ 
fied as “ Musee Wiertz,”-sometimes makes the 
step between tho sublime and the ridiculous 
dangerously near. Schumann ranks high in 
our author’s estimation, though his comparative 
indifference to xuusical form is recognised as a 
weakness which betrays itself in works of any 
length. Aud Wagner, though for him the 
greatest name in the record of serious art, has 
faults—those of a pioneer. Of Berlioz, as a 
musical critic, Mr. Iladow says that ‘‘his 
silences are even more remarkuble than his 
mistakes ” ; but it seems to us that his sins of 
commission were equal to, if not greater than, 
those of omission. Was it not, for instance, 


more strange that Berlioz should speak de¬ 
preciatingly of Bach than that he should 
ignore Chopin ? But this is, after all, not a 
matter of serious importance. Mr. Hadow’s 
studies are full of earnest thought, often show 
well-balanced judgment, and are well worth 
reading. His volume also contains an essay on 
“Music and Musical Criticism,” from which 
wo learn that he does not look with a very 
favourable eye on musical critics. Some, he 
tells us, do not express themselves clearly, but 
that he sets down as their misfortune, seeing 
that language is “at a loss in dealing with 
conceptions which have no co-relatives in the 
world of phenomena ” ; and some are dogmatic, 
and that he justly deems a fault. Of course, it 
is wrong not to give a reason for the musical 
faith which is in us; hut can this charge of 
dogmatism, as Mr. Hadow would seem to 
imply, be laid 8t the door of the majority of 
critics V If Mr. Hadow can prove this, he 
should have the courage of his opinions. But 
he will not fight: he is merely dogmatic 
himself, declares the guides astray, and advises 
the public to “ go honestly and loyally to the 
works of the great masters and criticise for 
themselves.” But they should first free their 
minds, as far as possible, of all cant and fetish 
worship and prejudice. “ As far as possible,” 
says Mr. Hadow ; but some will not go very 
far, and the public would merely become 
a body of critics on a larger scale than the 
class of which ho advises them to wash their 
hands—and a body, probably, containing, in 
proportion, even more bad critics than there 
are at present among tho professionals ; for tho 
public would not have the time for gaining 
experience nor the regular training for forming 
opinions: they would not possess, in fact, the 
special advantages which professional critics 
enjoy. 

Prof. F. Niecks, in his Frederic Chopin, 
seemed to say all that was necessary of the 
composer, both as man and artist; but perhaps 
the concise form of Mr. C. Willeby’s book may 
attract fresh readers. The author specially 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the above- 
mentioned work, and, indeed, no one could 
venture to write on the subject without con¬ 
sulting it. Now and then Mr. Willeby differs in 
opinion from Prof. Niecks, but only on matters 
of little moment—such as the famous Rothschild 
supper. Some, in fact many, of our author’s 
comments on Chopin’s compositions are good, 
though at times a little long. Aud the ex¬ 
cessive use of technical terms in describing this 
poetical music may frighten the general reader. 
The discussion about the “dissonant E flat” in 
the G minor Ballade is not a very profitable 
one. Mr. Willeby considers the Sonata in B 
minor “ certainly the most interesting of all.” 
Now, the posthumous Sonata in C minor is an 
early work and generally recognised as unsatis¬ 
factory, and the one in G Minor for 'cello and 
pianoforte our author pronounces “ the most 
unsatisfactory of the Sonatas.” There remains, 
then, for comparison, only tho Sonata in B 
flat minor; and we imagine that most musicians 
would consider this tho more interesting of tho 
two. 


Dr. W. Spark’s tasto in music may bo thus 
8uiumedup: he finds tho tunes of “ La Bello 
Hclcue” “sparkling and brilliant”; for him, 
Verdi’s “Aida” lacks the fascinating, melodious 
stylo of his earlier operas; and what littlo ho 
heard of Wagner at Dresden he did not like. 
His knowledge, by the way, of the operas is 
not immaculate: he speaks of “Don Giovanni” 
“with its invigorating Non pit'/ andrai.” Dr. 
Spark, however, knows much about organs at 
homo and abroad, and has many interesting 
things to tell about them. The “Scraps, 
Anecdota,” &o., ure not particularly fresh. 
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SATURDAY. APRIL 15, 1893. intuition, and life a continuous surprise, and there is “something of sophistry, of the 

m • "SP&fr* uni< l'i e - '"ht™ M knowledge was casuist ” not in the defence only of Socrates, 

No. 1093, New Sertee. still of the concrete and the particular, face to but in many of kis arguments. The influ- 

Tmt Editor cannot undertake to return, or faoe deiigntfuiiy. ence of Socrates upon Plato was greater 

to correepond with the writers of, rejected But these are momentary moods, lying out than any he had yet undergone: in his 
manuscript. °f the main current of his criticism. He moral life it meant a conversion; in his 

n _. . notes the excess of Plato’s reaction from intellectual view of things, a strenuous 

It ts particularly requested that all bustness Heracliteani8m) his exaggerated dislike of antagonism to the license of the Sophists, to 

letters regarding the supply of the paper, mobility, betraying itself everywhere in the undisciplined riot of private judgment. 

tfc., map be addressed to the Publishxr, and depreciation of au that is variable, of A belief in fixed outlines of truth, in 

not to the Editor. versatility in talent or intricacy in oraa- thought, and in things; sincerity and con- 

_ _ _ment. Think of the words Stivos, a’oAos, viotion in literary art, opposed to the 


not to the EnrroR. 


viotion in literary art, opposed to the 


LITERATURE. 

Plato and Platonism. A Series of Lectures. 

By Walter Pater. (Macmillans.) 

We were told last year how Baphael, the 
perfect scholar, learned of every master the 
Becret of his mastery, and, never forgetting, 
excelling always, made it his own. Now 
Mr. Pater has traced the mental growth of 
another, whom he ranks with Virgil, Milton, 
Baphael, as “ one of the great scholars of 
the world,” so excellent a scholar “ that he 
did not begin to teach others till he was 
more than forty years old.” 

The first five lectures show what Plato 
was about, those forty years: what schools 
did most to form him; what it was, in the 
teaching of every master, that he never for¬ 
got. In the sixth we find “ the genius of 
Plato ” adult, conscious of mastery: willing, 
therefore, to impart the “ Doctrine,” with 
which the seventh lecture deals, briefly 
enough. Then we leave Plato himself for 
a time, and follow a Platonic scholar to “ a 
solemn, ancient, mountain village,” to Lace¬ 
daemon ; and, farther still from Athens, to 
the City of the Perfect. Finally, in the 
tenth lecture, we study Plato’s aesthetics, 
knowing, as we do by now, how intimately 

!_• -il.!_ . . i .1.3 ii v i . 


jtowciAos, become terms of reproach in artificial rules of rhetoric: that was what 
Plato’s mouth! Yet Plato, strongly as Plato had learned from the foe of Sophists. 
Parmenides influenced bis love for all that And now the preliminary task of historical 
is immutable, could not be content with criticism is over, and it remains to give the 
barren unity. personal note of Plato’s genius. The sixth 

“ Prefer as he may in theory that blank white Ioot 1 ure ^ ves U8 a ^ving Plato, wonderfully 
light of the One—its sterile, formless, colourless, r , : a passionate lover in youth, and 


impalpable, eternal identity with itself- 
world (and this chiefly is why the worl< 
not forgotten him) will be for him, as he 


ntity with itself—the always, though his passion was chastened, 
is why the world has like that of St. Francis, and bent on 
be for him, as he is by heavenly things, “ he is by nature and 


no means colour-blind, by no means a colourless before all things, from first to last, un¬ 
place.” alterably a lover.” “ For him, as for 

No colourless place, indeed, is that two-fold Dante, in the impassioned glow of his con- 


world we know in the Dialogues: that 
Greek world whose details, arts and crafts, 
scenes of common life, Plato quotes so 


ceptions, the material and the spiritual are 
blent and fused together.” A lover, then, 
he is and will be for us; “ the poet of an 


tersely; that heavenly world, of which the Odyssey,” he might have been, “ a Sappho 
Phaedrus, the Phaedo, the Republic contain or a Catullus,” yet with a certain asceticism, 
the Apocalypse. a “ temperance or austerity, aesthetically so 

The pleasures of sight and of hearing are winning, attained only by the chastisement, 
“pure” even in his severe morality, and the control, of a variously interested, a nobly 
there is scarcely apage of the present volume sensuous nature.” He has the “gift of 
which does not illustrate how well and wisely sounding by words the depths of thought,” 
he had enjoyed them. And very exquisite “ associating for ever all the imagery of 
are the music and colour of Mr. Pater’s own things seen with the conditions of what 
prose, quiet and austere mainly, matching primarily exists only for the mind.” “ He 
the Dorian mode, and those cool, rocky breaks, as it were, colour into the very 
hues of the Dorian landscape, which he texture of his work ”; and thus visible 


loves; yet reminding us now and then that, 
in his own words, “Lenten or monastic 


his ethics are penetrated by these, and what colours, brown and black, white and grey, 


he means by music. 


give their utmost value for the eye to the 


“ his duty is rather to follow intelligently, but 
with strict indifference, the mental process 
there, as he might witness a game of skill: 
better still, as in reading Hamlet or The Divine 
Comedy, so in reading The Republic, to watch 
for its dramatic interest, the spectacle of a 
powerful, of a sovereign intellect, translating 
itself, amid a complex group of conditions, 

• • . . into a great literary monument.” 

“ For its dramatic interest,” too, we find 
ourselves looking for the revelation of the 
critic’s own philosophy. What does he think 
of Heraclitus, Parmenides, Pythagoras P 
What are the Sophists, what is Socrates, to 
him ? Above all, what pleases him in 
Plato? For of his sympathy with Plato 
we are sure. There are moments when he 
seems half to regret that philosophy ever 
came into the world ; as Marvell, the poet 
of gardens, in a passing mood, could write: 
“The Mower, against Gardens.” Draising 


y purpose of his own: saying to Socrates, “ was the eye so con- 
follow intelligently, but temptible an organ of knowledge after all ? ” 

A tnn ty>ATI ra I nronooo > P . .. . . i . ° . 


temptible an organ oi Knowledge alter all t" 
And is it not the music in him that makes 
him write with a so peculiar sympathy of 
Pythagoras ? In the account of the Pytha¬ 
gorean Order, and of the legends relating to 
its founder, he tells us au that we need 


beauty, in its intense reality for him, 
“ comes nearest of all things,” so Plato 
assures us, to its eternal pattern or proto¬ 
type ; and “ the Idea of Beauty becomes 
for Plato the Central Idea.” If the 
world would but read this chapter on 
“ the Doctrine of Plato,” how much less 
nonsense we should hear about “le beau 
ideal ” and “ platonic love ”! 

“ We cannot love or live upon genus and 
species, accident or substance, but, for our 
minds, as for our bodies, need an orchard 
or a garden, with fruit and roses.” True; 


know, if we would trace the Pythagorean and what a paradise for the mind are “ the 
elements in Plato, the doctrine of recollec- divine volumes of Plato ” ! 


tion, the musical imagery, the strange 
astronomy. But one sentence in this lecture 
calls for a gentle pr otest: “ Those who do 
not already know Wordsworth’s Ode ought 
soon to read it for themselves.” The words 
are spoken of the “ Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality” to an Oxford audience. 
Are they not less than kind ? 


“ The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 

Yet it creates, transcending there, 

Far other worlds, and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green thade." 

So sang Andrew Marvell, in a Platonic 
mood, in “ The Garden.” And the garden 

• ll. - T_j. ___T>1 _ TTTt _ i 


The portrait of Socrates is drawn mainly is the best place for reading Plato. 


troubled so early the ingenuity of “ that 
delightfully superficial Greek world,” and 
looks back from our world, where all things 
ere labelled and classified, like the plants 
in a Physic Garden to 


from the Apology and from the Phaedo, as pro- fitter shade for the “green thoughts” of 
bably the most sincerely Socratic of Plato’s the Phaedrus than that of the planes, 
writings. It is an honest, not a flattering “tranquil” planes, like those of Lacedae- 
portrait: we miss some of the dry humour mon, in the meads of one of those grey, 
of Socrates, so delightful to readers of Plato, ancient schools we read of; near the stream 
though very irritating, no doubt, to self- of Itchen, less classic than Ilissus, but, 
satisfied Athenians. Yet there is good like Spartan Eurotas, good for swimmers, 
reason for the sobriety of the picture: those 
last earnest days of Socrates were no time 


Few good words are said nowadays for 
Sparta. Aristocracy, oligarchy, the military 


“ a world we might describe as being under * or jesting. A few lighter touches might spirit, brevity of speech, are out of fashion; 
Homeric conditions, such as we picture to our- have been added from other Dialogues. It and we find, or fancy, the Ionian genius 
Hives with regret, for which experience was is well to record the candid judgment that more akin to our own, more modern. 
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Perhaps we are prejudiced by reading 
Athenian writers, Thucydides especially, 
whose judgments on Sparta carry too 
much conviction with them to be easily 
forgotten. But if we can turn a deaf ear 
to Thucydides for once, we shall enjoy 
to the full the beautiful “day-dream” 
of Lacedaemon. The Dorian race itself, 
in its mountain home; its hard, military 
life; the training of its youth in musio 
and gymnastic; their choral singing and 
sacred dances; their festival of the 
Hyadnthia: all this is painted in pure, 
quiet colours in the chapter which most 
recalls Marius the Epicurean. We cannot 
but feel the charm of this austere Dorian 
rule of life, with its severe architecture, its 
“ Gregorian ” music, its religious discipline. 
Throughout the book, but most naturally 
here, Mr. Pater borrows phrases from the 
Psalter, from the liturgies, the monastic 
rules of Catholicism, which Bhow by a 
sudden flash how near to the Catholic 
Middle Ages, at any rate, was that " saving 
Dorian spirit in Hellenism.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Pater dwells with 
more love on Sparta than on the ideal city 
of the Repullic. Yet here, too, he empha¬ 
sises the value of the ordered life, “the 
‘rule’ of Plato—poverty, obedience, con¬ 
templation,” in contrast to the fluid, “ cen¬ 
trifugal,” Ionian character. 

And this seems to be the leading thought 
of the whole book, itself so full of beauty : 
how good a thing it is to dwell with beauty, 
“ born of murmuring sound,” of harmonious 
colour, or graceful form; to build the char¬ 
acter through the eye and ear by imitation 
of it. Only let it be the “ dry,” Dorian 
beauty, chastened, severe, taxing the intel¬ 
lect, bracing it, as the highland air and the 
wintry waters of Eurotas brace the sinews 
of the body. As in Plato’s ideal city, “ it 
is by irresistible influence of art that he 
means to shape men anew; by a severely 
monotonous art, however, such art as shall 
speak to youth all day long, from year to 
year, almost exclusively, of the loins girded 
about.” 

Campbell Dodgson. 


Nicholas Ferrar: His Household and His 

Friends. Edited by Canon Carter. 

(Longmans.) 

The author of this excellent Life has con¬ 
cealed her name; and “ it is with sincere 
diffidence that this volume is offered to the 
publio.” One of the favourite maxims of 
Nicholas Ferrar was ama nesciri : his desire 
was to pursue an inward and a hidden life. 
It is becoming, therefore, that his biographer 
should have caught so much of Ins finer 
spirit; but for no other reason should the 
author of this admirable book feel any diffi¬ 
dence, for she has presented a good life 
nobly, with great refinement and under¬ 
standing. The style is dear and simple, as 
becomes the hero. M. Henan praises the 
authors of Port Boyal, and bis own teachers 
at St. Sulpice, for their perfect prose, the 
reward of their modesty. In seeking first 
the kingdom of God, all other things were 
added to them, even the art of perfect prose. 
That is M. Henan’s theory. It accounts for 
much good prose: for Newman’s, let us 


say; for M. Henan’s own; but not, surely, 
for Voltaire’s prose, for Caesar’s? At any 
rate, the prose of this biography is dear and 
simple ; and, in these days, the author is to 
be congratulated, thanked, imitated. The 
blemishes of her volume are insignificant 
and few: Lord Herbert of Cherbury is des¬ 
cribed once as of “ Cherburg ” ; Valdes is 
printed “ Valdis.” More serious, almost 
unpardonable, is the vulgar misquotation 
“ Fresh fields and pastures new ”: an error 
that not only spoils the harmony of Milton’s 
line, but makes him tautological. 

Nicholas Ferrar was born in 1593; his 
father was a prosperous merchant of London. 
He was “ an active, graceful child, quick 
witted,” persevering, and with a strong 
memory. At seven or eight years old he 
had the Psalms by heart. He was nourished 
on Foxe’s Martyrs , from which he learned 
more fervour than theology; and, in his 
early zeal, he managed to be confirmed a 
second time, “ because it was a good thing 
to have the bishop’s prayers and blessing 
twice.” Mrs. Ferrar, his mother, indulged 
her taste for martyrdom by hearing some 
twelve thousand sermons during the time 
of her pilgrimage here in earth. At eight, 
Nicholas Ferrar went to school; and, at 
thirteen, to Clare Hall, in Cambridge. He 
spent seven years at that university, “win¬ 
ning golden opinions ”; but also catching 
an ague from the climate, and suffering 
many inward torments from the atmosphere 
of those “ Gothic fanes,” as Gray himself 
did, and Milton, and others of the choicer 
sort. “ You know, I always long to live 
at Oxford: I felt that I could like to live 
even at Cambridge again,” as Walpole 
wrote, on his first return thither, when his 
memory had been dulled by an absence of 
four-and-twenty years. Nicholas Ferrar 
was obliged to leave in 1613. He proceeded 
Master three months before the time, and 
obtained a place in the train of Princess 
Elizabeth, then lately married to the Pals¬ 
grave, and on her journey to Heidelberg. 
Ferrar soon lost his ague and his melan¬ 
choly, through the liveliness and good 
manners of hts new companions, “ so great 
a change from the common-room at Clare.” 
He was enchanted with Holland, where he 
quitted the princess; and then he wandered 
on alone through Germany, passing out 
of it with greater pleasure into Bohemia, 
and so back into civility at Vienna. 

In 1615 he crossed the Alps, and descended 
into Italy: “ how fair ana smiling,” says 
the biographer, “ the sunny slopes of the 
Southern Alps must have seemed to the 
traveller now come from the plague-struck 
German towns.” Ferrar went to Venice, 
and thence to Padua, where he studied long 
and deeply in the School of Arts. In these 
towns of Italy he learned all he could 
accept of their devotion, observing with 
great pleasure the pious exercises and the 
music in the Oratories of St. Philip Neri. 
From the institute of that amiable saint, 
the apostle of Rome, though not unfortu¬ 
nately of the Homan Church, Nicholas 
Ferrar copied many practices which he 
afterwards followed at Gidding. From 
Padua he seems to have gone to Malta and 
“ through a great part of Italy." He 
ventured upon a ten days’ visit at Home, 


going into the city “ privately on foot on 
the Monday in Holy Week, changing his 
lodging every night, for fear of the In¬ 
quisition,” and being almost punished at 
last, not for heresy, but for Anglo-Saxon 
rudeness, as he got up to stare at the Pope, 
when he should have knelt, according to 
the manner of that court. He returned 
home through Spain, being taken with a 
serious illness, and almost taken by thieves 
and pirates. He reached England in 1618, 
after an absence of five years, confirmed in 
his devotion to the English Church. 

It was some time, however, before he was 
able to give himself to the devout life. He 
was engaged first in his family affairs, 
which were then in some confusion; and 
afterwards by the affairs of the settlement 
in Virginia. Ferrar was an active member 
of the council, interested especially in the 
foundation of schools and churches. This 
business took him into Parliament, where 
he sat for Lymington. His career there 
was brief, though brilliant. The affairs 
of the oompany were ruined by James I.; 
and, after a long struggle of seven years, 
Ferrar was able to withdraw himself away 
from secular business. An estate was 
bought at Little Gidding, not far from 
Huntingdon; and thither the family deter¬ 
mined to retire from the world. Old Mrs. 
Ferrar, John, her second son, with his wife 
and children, and Mrs. Collett, a married 
daughter, with her family, all resolved to 
devote themselves to the religious life. 
Nicholas Ferrar was to be the leader of the 
community; and, on Trinity Sunday, 1626, 
he was ordained a deacor, by Laud, in 
Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster. 

The household consisted of about thirty 
persons. There were three schoolmasters 
for the boys; an almshouse was established 
for poor widows, a dispensary for all the 
neighbourhood; and there were rooms for 
guests and travellers. The time of the 
family was occupied with prayer, study, 
charitable works, “ fair writing,” and 
embroidery; and, at last, by the composi¬ 
tion of the famous Harmonies. It was a 
rigorous life, of early rising in the morning, 
and of long watching at night, a life of 
unceasing worship; but, except Nicholas 
Ferrar himself, no one was allowed to be 
extreme in his austerity. 

“ The house, strictly ordered as it was, was 
bright with youth and movement. The hours 
passed evenly, full of cheerful work, measured 
by the ringing of hells, and organ music, and 
the continual recitation of Psalms. The life 
set to these grave melodies was an active life; 
the younger members of the family coming and 
going, carrying the result of their devout 
training into the world outside, and bringing 
new joys and wider interests to the old home; 
in some cases, throwing off the restraints which 
had wearied them, and causing anxiety and 
heart ache to the loving friends who watched 
and prayed for them in the great chamber and 
the church hard by.” 

“Non semper arcum tendit Apollo” is the 
wise maxim of Horace, that lover of the 
“golden mean”: a virtue not always ob¬ 
served by devout persons, who are apt to 
forget the caution against being “ religious 
over much.” As we read the accounts of 
Gidding, it is impossible not to be sorry 
for the children there: no wonder the 
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continual tension “ wearied them,” and 
that some relaxed. Others persevered, like 
Mary Collett, and lived on at Gidding till 
the Republicans came, breaking up Mr. 
Ferrar’s home in the name of liberty, and 
plundering his goods in the name of pure 
religion. 

“ They expressed a particular spite against the 
organ. This they broke in pieces, of which 
they made a large fire, and thereat roasted 
several of Mr. Ferrar’s sheep. This done, they 
seized all the plate, furniture, and provision 
which they could conveniently carry away.” 

It is not only of Nicholas Ferrar’s 
household, but of his friends, that this 
volume treats. Among those friends were 
George Herbert, Crashaw, Laud, Archbishop 
Williams, Donne, Wotton; and the life at 
Gidding is full of interest, because it is the 
best commentary upon the aims of those 
great churchmen in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The Ferrars had all the excellencies, 
and all the faults, of that enchanting age. 
Among its excellencies were a genuine 
piety, a true and various culture, an air of 
great distinction and refinement, of ex¬ 
quisite good breeding; and all these may be 
attributed, without any exaggeration, to 
King Charles I. Among its defects we must 
note a strange want of humour, and per¬ 
haps, therefore, of sincerity: defects in 
which the King is still the best repre¬ 
sentative of his time; and springing from 
both of these is a curious prolixity, a 
strange kind of affectation. Of this, the 
chronicles of Gidding are full. The 
Ferrars would address one another in long 
formal orations : it is really wonderful how 
they could preserve their gravity. The 
titles of the Collett sisters, “ The Submiss,” 
“The Obedient,” “The Affectionate,” are 
another illustration of their passion for 
conceits and eccentricities. The poetry of 
George Herbert and of Crashaw, though in 
a much less degree, exposes that curious 
want of humour, or of balance, that strange 
inability to be direct, which is a characteristic 
of the age. The same fault, though with 
brutality instead of with good breeding, is 
to be found in the remains of Cromwell and 
the Puritans. It is not surprising, with this 
continual impediment, that the rival chiefs 
could never manage to understand one 
another. From how much trouble was our 
country saved by the wit and tact of 
Charles II.! 

Aktuuh Galton. 


The Master Builder: a Play in Three Acts. 
By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by Edmund 
Gosse and William Archer. (Heinemann.) 

Ibsen seems to have been always impressed 
with the truth, on which Browning so 
frequently insisted, that “a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp.” A marked dis¬ 
parity between achievements and ideals, 
indeed, is a characteristic of the national 
type, as personified in Peer Gynt. It 
reappears in the Master Builder, Solness. 
He is ever reaching, never grasping. But 
for him the process is chilling, hardening, 
and without reward. Difficulties frighten 
and anger him, for he conceives himself to 
be— 

“ If not of men the first and beat 
Still, to reccivo enjoyment, the properest.” 


He possesses many other qualities which 
Ibsen has taught us to associate with his 
countrymen. He is superstitious, cowardly, 
and suspicious : a braggart and an egotist. 
While assuming an arrogant self-confidence, 
he secretly distrusts himself: “ have you 
never noticed the impossible, how it seems 
to beckon and cry aloud to one ? ” There is 
something which he has lost sight of for 
ever : “a vigorous, radiantly healthy con¬ 
science—so -that one dared to do what one 
Would.” 

In his early married life he was fairly 
happy, but dreams of greatness made him 
uneasy. For some reason he conceived the 
idea that the old home he had inherited 
from his wife’s parents, which she dearly 
loved for their sakes, stood in the way of 
his prospects. Were it only removed, he 
should have a site on which he could carry 
out his own designs, and convince the world 
of his genius. Then he noticed a small 
crack in the chimney. He brooded over it. 
“ Suppose he should tell no one : a fire 
would break out in the chimney, and 
perhaps spread through the whole house. 
His fortune would be made.” 

Afterwards it seemed to him that he had 
been wishing these things intensely, and 
therefore they had come to pass. The house 
was burnt down; he built villas where the 
garden had been, and “ came to the front 
with a rush.” It was clearly proved that 
the fire had no connexion with the crack in 
the chimney; that it had broken out in “ a 
totally different part of the house.” But 
still he felt himself responsible ; for he 
believed that he was one of those “ special 
chosen people who have been endowed with 
the faculty of desiring a thing, craving for 
a thing, willing a thing—so positively and 
so—so inexorably—that at last it has to 
happen.” The fire destroyed also his wife’s 
peace. The shock made her ill, and caused 
the death of her children. But afterwards 
she fancied that it was foolish to have given 
way; she reproached herself for having 
brought sorrow to her husband, and for not 
being able to forget it in his success. 

The knowledge of her self-reproach and 
his own morbid imaginings broke the spirit 
of Solness. He had been building churches 
“ with honest and heartfelt devotion,” and 
this was how God rewarded him. As he 
was finishin g the most magnificent, an in¬ 
terpretation came to him: 

“ Then I saw plainly why He had taken my 
little children from me. It was that I should 
have nothing else to attach myself to. No 
such thing as love and happiness, you under¬ 
stand. I was to be only a master-builder, 
nothing else. All my life long I was to go on 
building for Him.” 

The idea inspired him to the impossible. 
He was ordinarily very nervous of heights, 
and could not “ even bear to go out on the 
second storey balcony ”; but that day he 
mounted the steeple of the church he had 
been building, 

“and when I stood there, high over everything, 
and was hanging the wreath on the vane, I 
said to Him: Hear me now, Thou Mighty One! 
From this day forward I will be a free builder. 
I, too, in my sphere, just as Thou in Thine. I 
will never build any more churches for Thee, 
ouly homes for human beings.” 


But this could not satisfy him long. In 
his own home there was no happiness, and 
be would not believe in it for others. Again, 
he did not wish anyone but himself to be 
allowed to build. He must stand alone, 
and do it all himself. He was horribly 
afraid of the younger generation, and this fear 
made him cruel. He stifled a rising genius 
and played with a young girl’s soul, in order 
that he might still be master. To himself 
he confessed bitterly that the only things 
worth building were “ castles in the air.” 

And then there came into his life a 
woman with an unquestioning enthusiasm 
for him. As a child, Hilda Wangel had 
seen him mount the church spire, and he, 
in smiling response to her excitement, had 
good humouredly promised to come again 
in ten years and make her a princess. The 
man and his promise took possession of her 
imagination, and weakend her hold on the 
realities of life. At the end of ten years she 
came straight to him for her kingdom— 
“the power to be of use to him.” For a 
short time he fancied he could give it 
her. Her belief that he was the man he 
longed to be stimulated, intoxicated him. 
He began to dream again, as in his youth, 
and almost to hope, till at her bidding he 
climbed once more “ to the very pinnacle of 
a tower ”—and was killed. In the world’s 
eyes he had been a successful man, in his 
own he had achieved nothing. 

Such is the central figure of the piece. 
The other characters are less numerous than 
in most of Ibsen’s plays, but they belong to 
familiar types. There are the men whom 
Solness has crushed in his progress to pros¬ 
perity, now in his employment. They will 
take his place when the curtain falls. There 
is the doctor, the friend who is interested in 
the situation. Finally, there are the three 
women for whom the personality of Solness 
is the only fact in life. 

Kaia, “ the girl at the desk,” had known 
nothing of her true self till, for purposes of 
his own, Solness “ had taken possession of 
her mind—her whole mind—centred all her 
thoughts upon himself alone.” But after a 
little she ceased to be useful to him, and 
was dismissed. 

The Hilda Wangel of “ The Master 
Builder” is a curious development of the 
Hilda Wangel of “ The Lady from the Sea.” 
There she was a wild and charming child, 
occasionally revealing an unpleasant strain 
of hardness. Here she is a woman of one 
idea, practically unconscious of the world 
around her. The man who had built the 
church, and who stood on its spire, seemed 
to her the personification of power. For 
him she conceived a glorious future, and, 
like Hedda Gabler, she longed “to have 
her finger in a man’s destiny.” She was 
impatient with the real Solness, though her 
ideal was vague and unspiritual. It meant 
only “ the longing to see him great: to see 
him with a wreath in his hand, high, high 
up, upon a church tower.” With the re¬ 
quired physical temerity she was able to 
inspire him; but she only solved the soul- 
problem incidentally, by the destruction of 
the body. 

Mrs. Solness was a fine woman, ap¬ 
parently crushed by circumstances. She 
recognised for herself no duties but those 
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she owed her husband, and she understood 
him too well to be jealous of the influence of 
others. She saw that Kaia was somehow an 
assistance to him in the profession to which 
he was devoted, that Hilda to some extent 
lightened his melancholy. These results 
were desirable. Her own great anxiety to 
be cheerful for her husband’s sake, by 
oppressing her spirits, defeated its own 
ends. She could not conceal from him that 
she had been always striving to absorb 
herself in his ambitions, and that she 
lamented her failure. She felt she could 
never do enough for him, while he was 
depressed by the greatness of his debt to 
her. They missed each other through 
strained sympathy and morbid introspection. 

The bitter tragedy is told with clearness 
and simplicity. The dialogues, particularly 
those between Hilda and Solness, are extra¬ 
ordinarily clever, though conducted in the 
typical Ibsen manner. Here are always 
three impressions conveyed: the surface 
meaning of the words used, their secret 
significance, and the intention which each 
speaker attributes to the others. A frequent 
remark is—“ What is behind all this? You 
may just as well tell me at once.’’ The 
question remains unanswered. The people 
in Ibsen’s plays have a genius for being very 
confidential without revealing themselves. 

This translation, as a whole, is bright 
and easy, but it dissatisfies us in two rather 
prominent particulars. Hilda’s use of the 
word “ thrilling,” especially at the close of 
Act ii., is most incongruous. Mr. Archer 
adopted it first in “ The Lady from the 
Sea,” where Mrs. Marx-Aveling substituted 
“fascinating.” That is better, but the 
right word remains to be found. Again, 
the translators have explained that, whereas 
Hilda really addressed Solness as “Master 
Builder,” they have been forced to repre¬ 
sent this by “ Mr. Solness.” We fail to see 
the necessity. The phrase would not have 
sounded awkward in English, while it 
supplies the keynote to Hilda’s action. 
Solness was not for her an everyday 
acquaintance, he was “My—my Master 
Builder! ” 

Reginald Brimley Johnson. 


The Early History of Coffee Houses in England. 

By E. F. Robinson. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Let no one be deterred by the preface of 
this book, or by the dulness of the three 
introductory chapters, from persevering 
through its subsequent pages. With 
business people it is an axiom, accepted by 
all men, that the best of the wares should 
be put in the shop-window. The ways of 
authors seem often to be governed by very 
different motives, and this is especially the 
case with the present volume. On the first 
page of the preface the reader is confronted 
with a couple of statements which fill him 
with feelings of surprise. He is told that 
under the later Stuarts “ the Press was no 
longer a bulwark of public liberty.” If 
the words “ the Press ” are used in the 
language of the present day, as implying 
the daily or weekly papers, the assertion of 
their past influence as a “ bulwark of public 
liberty” must have been written under a 
misconception of the character of the few 


such prints that existed before the Restora¬ 
tion. Nor, indeed, could it be said with 
accuracy of the volumes which issued from 
the printing press before that date. A few 
lines further in the preface comes the bold 
assertion that “ the very municipalities were 
voluntarily surrendering their privileges.” 
This, again, is far too broadly stated. Most 
of the corporations that surrendered their 
charters at the bidding of the second Charles 
or James did so under the extreme pressure 
of the Court. They were anxious lest a 
worse thing should happen to them, and so 
they endeavoured to make the best terms 
that they could with their domineering 
superiors at Whitehall. But a “ voluntary ” 
surrender of their privileges of freedom 
was the last thing which they desired. 

The impression left on my mind after 
reading Mr. Robinson’s chapters is that he 
has been precipitate in publication. There 
are perceptible signs of haste throughout 
his pages. Some information not of a 
recondite character, which ought to have 
been embodied in the main texts of the 
narrative, is relegated to the small print of 
an appendix. The traveller who furnished 
so entertaining an account of his visit to 
Eastern Europe is more than once dignified 
with the title of “ Sir George Saudys,” to 
which he had no claim. A similar and 
equally unwarranted prefix is assignod to 
Roger North, the well-known author of the 
Lives of the Norths. Errors like these 
warrant the belief that the passages taken 
from the works in question have been 
copied from second-hand sources, and that 
Mr. Robinson has not thought it necessary 
to consult for himself the original authori¬ 
ties. It is amusing, too, to find that, in 
referring to Dr. Wilkins, of Wadham 
College, he lumps together two such writers 
as “Sprat and C. R. Weld” (the first 
almost a contemporary author, the last 
a compiler of a century and a half later) 
as entitled to similar weight in the descrip¬ 
tion of an incident in the life of that Oxford 
don. 

Nevertheless, the book is far from being 
destitute of merit. The subject is attractive 
to many students of the seventeenth century, 
and Mr. Robinson knows how to present 
his facts in an interesting form. The first 
European who mentioned coffee was a 
German called Rauwolf, whose Itinerarium 
Orientis bears the date of 1583. The 
earliest English account of the drink and 
the modes of using it by the Turks, “ which 
has come down to us at first hand,” is found 
in the black letter impression of William 
Biddulph; and in his vigorous language it 
was “ more holesome than toothsome, for 
it causeth good concoction and driveth 
away drowsiness.” Though some time 
passed before it was generally adopted in 
this country, the knowledge of its virtues 
soon spread among the educated classes. 
Burton points out its effects in the edition 
of his Anatomy of Melancholy which was 
issued in 1632. Willis, one of the most 
learned physicians of that century, praises 
its judicious use, and the more celebrated 
Harvey is mentioned by Aubrey as “wont 
to drink coffee before coffee houses were in 
fashion in London.” 

Probably the first to drink coffee in 


Eagland was “ Nathaniel Conopius, a 
Cretan.” This statement does not rest upon 
his own authority, and may therefore be 
trusted. Evelyn speaks of him as “the 
first I ever saw drink coffee and Wood 
asserts that during his stay in Balliol ' 
College “ he made the drink, for his own 
use, called coffee, and usually drank it 
every morning, being the first, as the 
autients of that house have informed me, 
that was ever drank in Oxon.” About 
1650, a Jew called Jacob opened at Oxford 
the earliest English coffee house which was 
established in Christendom; and a year or 
two later he seems to have migrated to 
London, and introduced the new drink into 
public use at his shop in Holborn. Under 
the Commonwealth these houses were used 
by the student and the politician. An 
apothecary was persuaded to sell coffee 
“ publickly in his house against All Soules 
College ’’; and within its walls met, for the 
double purpose of drink and discussion, a 
set of young enthusiasts, many of whom 
formed the nucleus of the Royal Society. Tho 
coffee club of the Rota was founded in 1659 
at the “ Turk’s Head ” in New Palace Yard, 
Westminster; and in its rooms gathered some 
of the most enlightened politicians of the 
age, and discussed ideal modes of government 
worthy of the Abbe Sieyes, all of which 
vanished into air at the approach of the 
troops of General Monk. After the Restora¬ 
tion, the number of such houses increased 
daily; and from the pages of contem¬ 
porary writers, Mr. Robinson is able to , 
piece together a variety of extracts descrip¬ 
tive of their condition. The second Charles 
dreaded their influence, and endeavourei to 
place them under severe restrictions. 0a 
these points we will content ourselves, in 
justice to tho author, with a reference to the 
pages of his narrative. 

Among the appendices are a bibliography 
of the earliest volumes on Coffee and Coffee¬ 
houses, and a list of their tokens, the 
particulars of many of which have been 
verified from the originals in the Beaufoy 
collection at the Guildhall. These sections 
will prove of lasting value. The book is 
adorned with several illustrations, and is 
both clear in type and handy in size- A 
perusal of its contents will serve to while 
away one or two idle hours. 

1 W. P. Courtney. 


TWO STUDIES IN DEMOCRACY. 

Browning and Whitman : a Study in Demo¬ 
cracy. By Oscar L. Triggs. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Animals' Rights, considered in Relation to 
Social Progress. By Henry S. Salt. 
(Bell.) 

The first named of these books is an 
attempt to analyse and discuss the merits 
of two poets whom Mr. Triggs regards as 
apostles of democracy; the other book 
relates to a certain modern phase of demo¬ 
cratic development. Democracy, which has 
long been concerned with the rights of man, 
is now, according to Mr. Salt, engaging 
itself with the rights of creatures which 
man has long regarded as of an inferior 
order, designed solely for his use and 
pleasure. 
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A study of Walt Whitman, by Mr. not, like the school of Zola, to describe them, calculated to weaken rather than to 
William Clarke, formed an earlier volume but to justify them.” Qe would show, strengthen the cause of his clients. There 
of the “ Dilettante Library,” the series to says Mr. Triggs, “ the truth beneath the are plenty of persons who recognise quite 
which Mr. Triggs’s volume also belongs; falsehood.” We cannot regard Lowell—that as fully as Mr. Salt does the principle of 
and, at the time of its publication, it was admirable man of the world—as Mr. Triggs animals’ rights, who would dissent from 
favourably reviewed in the Academy, being does when he says “ Lowell, with his his doctrine that garlic and cabbage are 
regarded by us as an able critical estimate spiritual visions, is the national seer nor more fitting food for man than mutton and 
of the poet. Mr. Triggs’s book covers are we able to agree with his startling fowl. It is to be presumed Mr. Salt himself 


of the poet. Mr. Triggs’s book covers are we able to agree 
similar ground, but in a different manner, assertion that “ love 1 
Professedly treating of Browning and increased among men. 

Whitman, it is, nevertheless, far more occu- charity, sympathy, frati 
pied with Whitman than with Browning, has increased amazingly 
For Whitman Mr. Triggs’s admiration is Christian moralists do not treat wrong- 
not only undisguised, but rather unbridled, doers as Jesus is said to have treated them, 


are we able to agree with his startling fowl. It is to be presumed Mr. Salt himself 
assertion that “ love has of late greatly would not seriously argue that the destruc- 
increased among men.” Talk about love, tion of life is never justified. His own 
charity, sympathy, fraternity, and the like favourite vegetable diet involves the 
has increased amazingly; but our latter-day destruction of a great deal of life, not plant 


He is less of a critic and more of an enthusiast and as Mr. Triggs points out both Whit- 
than Mr. Clarke; and, as a consequence, man and Browning insist they should be 
his essay contains notes of admiration treated; while our latter-day agitators 
where estimates would have been better, mingle too much venom with their talk to 

convince us that any change has taken 


life only, but other, as his gardener would 
tell him. We hear from vegetarians much 
about the horrors of the shambles; but 


man and Browning insist they should be there are horrors in the fields and gardens 
treated; while our latter-day agitators as well, only they are more easily over- 


and is more gushing than argumentative, convince us that any change has take; 
His attempt at comparative criticism aims, place more important than a change in th 
not so much to discover Whitman’s true channel of hatred. 

place, as to show that nobody in the world In maintaining his proposition that “lov 
of thought and letters has ever quite has of late greatly increased among men, 


looked. If, in Mr. Salt’s view, the 
destruction of life was always wrong, the 


place more important than a change in the conduct of that Cardinal to whom he refers, 
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who allowed vermin to bite him without 


In maintaining his proposition that “ love hindrance, would surely be described as 
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reached his height. In other words, it 
savours too much of special pleading to be 
criticism. Mr. Triggs has not taken a ness which the appearance of such a work what precisely constitutes wanton destruction 
sufficiently broad view of his subject. He seems to indicate. Assuredly kindness to is open to differences of opinion. It is a 
refers incidentally to many authors, from animals cannot go along with cruelty of pity to postpone the main question until 
Milton to Mr. Havelock Ellis, but would heart, and the claim on behalf of the agreement is secured on every detail, 
seem to have made a serious study of few. animals now made is not in the name of With this exception, Mr. Salt has, as we 


Mr. Triggs might possibly point to Mr. 


heroic, not “ amusing.” All who .admit 
that animals have rights will agree that 


Salt’s work and to the spirit of loving kind- wanton destruction is to be condemned, but 


what precisely constitutes wanton destruction 
is open to differences of opinion. It is a 


seem to have made a serious study of few, 


With this exception, Mr. Salt has, as we 


He has studied Whitman so much, and other mercy merely, but of justice. We are think, stated his case well; and we have 


writers, comparatively speaking, so little, invited to consider the “ rights ” of animals, only one other complaint to make, namely, 
that he sees in disproportion. In exposing the just as, a hundred years ago, a few visionary that he has omitted from his bibliography 
positive qualities of Whitman and even of Friends and others invited the world to con- that “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner ” which 
Browning, he is fairly successful; but as to sider the “ rights ” of negroes. This position surely has done more for the cause of 
theirrelativeimportance—their true place and is by far the strongest yet taken up by the animals than many treatises, 
function in the world of writers and teachers friends of the so-called brutes. It has never Walteb Lewin. 

—he is less satisfactory. In this way he been safe to depend on the mercy of men _ 

does less than justice to his own favourites, for the well-being of those whom circum- 


only one other complaint to make, namely, 


—he is less satisfactory. In this way he 
does 1 ms than justice to his own favourites, 


animals than many treatises. 

Walteb Lewin. 


as well as to the many whose offence is that stance had placed in the power of men. If 
they are not either Whitman or Browning, the ancient relations of employer and em- 
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tney are not eitner wmtman or crowning, tfte ancient relations or employer ana em- j Mm c her B M Angela Dickens, 
or even faint echoes of them. We yield to ployed had been anything like so delightful j n 3 vol g (Macmillans.] 
none in our admiration of “ the good grey as Mr. Froude and Mr. Hyndman suggest, ' . . ’, . . 

poet.” The best things that have been said Socialism, as we know it now, could scarcely EeUeeen Two Opmions. By Algernon Gissing. 
about him are not, in our opinion, too good, have come into being. If slave owners in 3 T0 “- (Hurst & Blackett.) 

But the best are not the most effusive things. Jamaica and Carolina had been the noble A Study in Temptations. By John Oliver 
It is because we hold him in such high labour-masters of Carlyle’s and Ruskin’s Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) 
regard, more than for any other reason, that visions, they might have kept their slaves. Wild Wooinq. By Florence Warden, 
we feel regret at manifestations of undis- For, after all, progress toward democracy is (White ) J 

criminating admiration. He deserves nobler due, not so much to any positive love of , T . .■ 

treatment. liberty, as to the chafing of the chains of An Easier Vacation. By Moira 0 Neill. 

Mr. Triggs’s book is, however, in its own bondage. To-day the Socialists are as eager (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
way, good, being intelligent and suggestive, as ever the Children of Israel were to sell That Rated Saxon. By the Lady Greville. 
If read in the critical spirit which, as we their hardly won liberties for the flesh-pots. (Lady Yiolet Greville). (Ward & Downey.) 
have seen, Mr. Triggs himself has not dis- The old-fashioned appeal on behalf of ciovelly’s Wife, and Two Other Stories. By 
played, it will afford satisfaction and in- animals was made to human mercy. These j -yy. Nicholas. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 
struction, even where it does not convince, creatures, it was said, were created for 0 ~ , ’ . 1T> 

Here is a good definition of Democracy:— the use of man, to do with them what °amt and Cynic. A PsychologicalRomance, 

“Properly, Democracy is not a form of govern- be will; let him then in his largeness ^ lbert Simmons - ( Dl gby, Long 


criminating admiration, 
treatment. 

Mr. Triggs’s book is, 


struction, even where it does not convince. 
Here is a good definition of Democracy:— 


“ Properly, Democracy is not a form of govern- l 16 will ; let mm then in his largeness 
ment at all; not a government by the one, or of heart, and as an act of free grace, 
by the few, or by Ihc many. It is self-govern- treat them with benevolence. He will lose 
ment, or the absolute and free control of nothing thereby; and indeed, in some cases, 
oneself ” (p. 15). will get more out of them than he could by 

Of Whitman, Mr. Triggs says, “ he is the harshness. And after generations of this 
completest embodiment of the democratic kind of preaching we have vivisection in 
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In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Study in Temptations. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Wild Wooiny. By Florence Warden. 
(White.) 

An Easter Vacation. By Moira O’Neill. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

That Rated Saxon. By the Lady Greville. 

(Lady Yiolet Greville). (Ward & Downey.) 
Ciovelly’s Wife, and Two Other Stories. By 
J. W. Nicholas. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 
Saint and Cynic. A Psychological Romance. 
By Albert Simmons. (Digby, Long 
& Oo.) 

Much was to be expected from the second 
novel of a writer who made her dthut with 
so strong, capable, and mature a book as 
Cross Currents ; but there is that in A Mere 
Cypher which more than fulfils all expecta¬ 
tions. It is probable that the ordinary 


sentiment that the Christian world has its most hideous, modern form: hardly tions. It is probable that the ordinary 

produced,” and he believes “ a greater, satisfactory evidence that “ love has of late intelligent but not specially acute reader, 

all-comprehending, all-sympathising soul greatly increased! ” as he follows the course of the first two 

has not lived upon the earth.” According Mr. Salt has evidently taken much pains volumes, will suspect that he is being dis- 

to Mr. Triggs, “the crux of a democratic with his present task. His heart is in it; appointed, and is going to be still more 

philosophy is plainly the outcast, the and he spares no effort to give strength to disappointed. He will feel that the book 
abandoned, the soul-hardened criminal.” his righteous plea. If he has erred, it is has power, but he will probably say, in 
Persons of these classes, Whitman, “ with from too much rather than from too little his simple language of rough-and-ready 
a cheery optimism,” includes in his moral zeal. In one respect we think he has erred criticism, that it has “ less in it ” than its 
and social scheme of life. Browning, too, in this way. The introduction of the vege- predecessor. Pn the other hand, he who 
“ crowds his pages with specific criminals, tartan's argument seems to us a mistake, reads with imaginative sensibility, as well 


greatly increased! ” 


as he follows the course of the first two 


Mr. Salt has evidently taken much pains volumes, will suspect that he is being dis- 
with his present task. His heart is in it; appointed, and is going to be still more 
and he spares no effort to give strength to disappointed. He will feel that the book 
his righteous plea. If he has erred, it is has power, but he will probably say, in 


a cheery optimism,” includes in his moral 
and social scheme of life. Browning, too, 
“ crowds his pages with specific criminals, 
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as with his eyes and perceptions, will feel 
that there is a great deal more in it. We 
admit that he will be helped by the title; but 
then the difference between people is, that 
some can be helped by anything and others 
by nothing. “ A Modern Judith ” was the 
name under which the novel originally 
appeared in serial form; and though it is a 
good name, because a really descriptive one, 
the reader could not possibly understand it, 
or see its appropriateness, until he reached 
the concluding chapters. But A Mere Cypher 
is better still, because, without telling too 
much, it tells just enough to fix our attention 
where it ought to be fixed. Mrs. Custance, 
the utterly colourless wifeof the general prac¬ 
titioner who receives dipsomaniac patients, 
is, from the second chapter of the first volume 
to the latter half of the third volume, so 
intrinsically unattractive, so obviously “ a 
mere cypher” that we might possibly or 
probably pass her by with scant attention, 
did not the title warn us that this tame, 
featureless woman is to provide the key¬ 
stone of the bridge which is being built up 
before us. A clue to the scheme of the 
book being thus supplied, we begin to dis¬ 
cern that there may be unthought-of possi¬ 
bilities in that dull, instinctive fidelity— 
a fidelity like that of a dog, or of a faithful 
half-witted slave; and the impressive 
denouement in which the “mere cypher” 
reveals herself as “ a modern Judith ” comes 
not as a cheap inartistic surprise, but as a 
carefully prepared climax. It is in a sense 
true of A Mere Cypher, as it is unreservedly 
true of that amazingly popular novel, The 
Silence of Mean Maitland, that the three 
volumes have been written for the sake of 
the one moving situation; but how different 
is the total result! In the latter book—such, 
at any rate, has always been the feeling of 
the present writer—the scene in which Dean 
Maitland in the cathedral pulpit breaks his 
long silence is the one chapter that 
redeems from commonplace a conventional 
and inorganic novel. A Mere Cypher, on 
the contrary, is from first to last one of 
those imaginative organisms, each part of 
which is alive because the whole is alive. 
The crime of Mrs. Oustance—for such we 
suppose we must call it—the crime which 
kills not only her scoundrel of a husband 
but herself, because in committing it she 
outrages every instinct of her moral nature 
in obedience to a call which she cannot 
disobey, lies latent in the story from its very 
opening as surely as the oak of mighty 
girth and widespread umbrage lies in the 
acorn that one holds in one’s hand. We 
have not had so strong a novel as A Mere 
Cypher since Mr. Hardy gave us Test of the 
Murbervilles. It would be foolish to compare 
the two works, but they both have the in¬ 
evitable quality of true tragedy. 

Mr. Algernon Qissing’s Between Two 
Opinions is a little less grim and depressing 
than his stories are wont to be: indeed, 
volumes one and two and the first half of 
volume three may almost be cheerful, 
though a pessimistic motif appears and re¬ 
appears even in passages written in the 
major key. The significance of the title 
is not so obvious that he who runs 
may read it; but the two opinions 
are probably those of Roger Dial], the 


prosaic practical person who is content to 
make the best of a world that can never be 
other than unsatisfactory, and his friend 
Rowe the idealist who, with the best inten¬ 
tions of lifting the world a few yards 
heavenward, succeeds admirably in bringing 
about a diametrically opposite result. The 
imaginative logic of the book is possibly 
a little defective; for though it is pretty 
certain that an attempt to make rural life 
aesthetically idyllic and a moral paradise 
will not be altogether triumphant, it is 
surely not inevitable that the person making 
it should seduce one village girl, break the 
heart of another, and exhibit himself gene¬ 
rally as a sort of human infernal machine. 
The mere story that Mr. Gissing has to tell 
is decidedly in the air. The whim that in 
the course of twenty-four hours transforms 
Rowe from a purposeless idler into a farm- 
pupil and prospective agriculturist is even 
audaciously incredible, and there are other 
incredibilities to match; but when it becomes 
a matter not of mere construction but of 
artistic rendering of typical rural scenes and 
situations, Mr. Gissing’s grip of the truth 
of things, and his power to make his readers 
see with him, can hardly be commended too 
energetically. The book is best when it is 
most rustic; less good when it becomes less 
rustic either in theme or feeling. For 
example, Barbara, who naturally belongs 
to Hampstead or some “thoughtful” 
suburb, and has no place in a farm-house 
parlour, is an ambitious failure ; while her 
father, a true though unsatisfactory son of 
the soil, is a genuine success. Mr. Algernon 
Gissing should never lose touch of earth. 

The “ Pseudonym Library” seems to 
oscillate between sunless realism of tragedy 
and sparkling unreality of comedy; and as 
both are just now fashionable, no better 
alternation could well have been hit upon. 
The latter is now having its turn; and as 
A Study of Temptation is brim-full of bone 
mots, it may be relied upon to keep the ball 
of popularity rolling. That the “ tempta¬ 
tions ” and various other objects of study 
are quite unrealisable is an objection that 
may be left to the dull, literal critic. “ John 
Oliver Hobbes ” has created a world of her 
own, where no cold probability reigns; and 
she depends solely for her effects upon epi¬ 
grammatic cleverness in the treatment of its 
fantastic surfaces and sequences. Open the 
book at random—page 86, with its sketch of 
Miss Bellarmine, will serve just as well 
as any other page, and read on to the top 
of page 89—ana you will find good things 
that would give a flavour of wit to the 
whole volume, even were the other pages 
absolutely barren; but, as a matter of fact, 
no page is barren. One may not always 
admire the growth, but one has to admit its 
luxuriance; it covers the ground, and leaves 
no bare patches. A Study in Temptations 
is a book for the literary gourmet rather 
than for the ordinary hungry reader, and 
its piquancy is undoubtedly appetising. 

Miss Florence Warden’s sensationalism 
is not high art even at its best; and in 
A Wild Wooing it is at its worst. Smugglers, 
secret passages, mysterious appearances and 
disappearances, mistaken identities, and all 
the other properties of old-fashioned melo¬ 


drama, are huddled together anyhow, the 
result being not excitement, but bewilder¬ 
ment and boredom. But for the name on 
the title-page, no one would believe that the 
author of The Mouse on the Marsh could have 
produoed such a shapeless story. 

The time spent in reading a one-volume 
novel by a new writer is not usually gay, 
so An Easter Vacation comes as a pleasant 
surprise. “Moira O’Neill” is probably a 
pseudonym, and one gets an impression mat 
the real name behind it may be found on 
the books of Girton or Newnham. It is 
a novel with an attractive cultivated air, 
written in admirable English by a writer 
with a good knowledge of society, and with 
a keen eye for character. It is, moreover, 
one of those clever books which do not 
irritate by an aggressive display of clever¬ 
ness, but please in a quiet way by being 
always simply right. Nine writers out of 
ten—one may say ninety-nine out of a 
hundred—would have made the clever 
invalid boy Mac incredible by some forcing 
of the note; here he is perfectly true and 
altogether charming. The weak, inverte¬ 
brate Mrs. Forsyth is a not less happy 
ortrait; and Maisie, who gives the Cam- 
ridge tone to the book, has all the qualities 
to be desired in a heroine who does not live 
by beauty alone. It will be pleasant to 
meet “ Moira O’Neill ” again. 

Bright, fresh, readable, these are hack- ‘ 
neyed epithets; but no critical neologisms | 
would fit That Mated Saxon nearly so well 
as they. It should, however, be explained 
that the second epithet is applicable to I 
manner rather than to matter. When a 
couple of young men are coming to make a i 
stay as long as the hunting season in a 
country-house, and when the girls of that j 
house resent their presence as an intrusion 
and enter into a solemn league and covenant 
against them, even tho most simple-minded 
novel-reader knows what is going to happen. 

It happens here quite in the old-fashioned 
proper way, though Eileen stands by her 
guns for a much longer time than usual, 
and acts as she might have acted had her 
name been Johnson or Mackenzie rather 
than Murphy. But the other epithets 
“bright” and “readable” do not need to 
be either explained or modified. A good 
Irish story is an excellent thing, and a good 
hunting story is also an excellent thing; 
and in That Hated Saxon these excellences 
are combined. As a specimen of the wild 
Irish girl in the early stages of development, 
Mona Murphy is perfect, and Lady Greville’s 
hunting passages are the work of one who 
speaks with authority, not of a scribe who 
has crammed unwisely and hardly well 
enough. 

“ Clovelly’s Wife ” and its two companion j 
stories provide a shilling’s-worth of sensa¬ 
tionalism whioh really ought to satisfy the 
most jaded appetite, though the horrors of 
“ The Mystery of Jasper Lotz ” are so crude 
as to be almost comic. Mr. Nicholas should 
remember that blood and thunder, if they 
are not to be really effective, ought to be 
administered in discreet doses. 

Nothing needs to be said of Saint end 
Cynic, save that it is a singularly offensive 
and -utterly worthless book. It has no 
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virtues of any kind, and it is, perhaps, 
fortunate that it adds to its other vices the 
vice of excessive dulness. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Voice from Sinai: the Eternal Bases of 
the Moral Law. By F. W. Farrar. (Isbister.) 
In relation to their author, this series of sermons 
is the most remarkable of any of his pulpit and 
press deliverances, eclipsing in importance even 
his well-known discourses on “ Eternal Slope.” 
Firstly, they are based on the cardinal article of 
Dr. Farrar’s creed, viz., the essential identity of 
morality and religion. To use bis own words : 

Morality, conduct, character, righteousness are 
the true end for which all religion is intended.” 
Secondly, they excited an amount of interest 
rarely paralleled even by the accustomed popu¬ 
larity of the Archdeacon’s discourses. For these 
reasons we deem this volume worthy of cordial 
welcome. Indeed, it is a characteristic of Dr. 
Farrar's sermons that they are as fitted for 
leisurely and thoughtful perusal as they are for 
listening to with the inspiring associations and 
surroundings of the crowded choir and transepts 
of the Abbey. The rhetorical warmth of nis 
utterances, the aptitude and picturesqueness of 
his illustrations, the undeniable force and im¬ 
pressiveness of his exhortations and warnings, 
are of a kind not exhausted by the audible 
tones and presence of the preacher. They 
possess a much more enduring vitality, and 
their effect must therefore be estimated, not by 
the largeness of congregations, but by the 
number of editions of their printed form. 
Dr. Farrar’s qualities as a preacher and 
sermon writer are, however, too well known to 
need description. It will therefore suffice to 
say that this volume does not reveal any falling 
off in his most characteristic and estimable 
attributes. There are passages in these sermons 
which may compete, in point of intensity of 
passion, of virile vigour and energy, of tender¬ 
ness, of pathos, with any that may be culled 
from his other spoken or published sermons. 
Though he is at home in most provinces of the 
preacher’s art, his peculiar excellence and force 
seems to us to consist in his denunciations of 
vice ; and for the exhibition of this power The 
Voice from Sinai gives especial scope and 
opportunity. Here, for instance, are a few 
sentences touching some of the festering sores 
of our modern life, of which it is impossible to 
deny either the truth or the power :— 

“ Is there a man who makes his money by gambling 
in securities, by first promoting and then abandon¬ 
ing ruinous speculations, by trading on the greed 
and gullibility of the foolish ? Is there a man who 
makes money by the scant measures, the false 
weights, the false balances, the false advertise¬ 
ments, the spurious imitations, the forged brand 
marks, the dragged drinks, the adulterated or 
shoddy goods, which are an abomination to the 
Lord ! Is there a man who is engaged in accursed 
branches of trade, such as the sale of spirits to 
savages and drunkards ; or who is the owner of low 
drink-shops, which to the wretched labourer are 
• gins and traps of moral ruin ’; or who derives 
his income from foul tenements unfit for human 
habitation, and often let for immoral purposes; or 
who in any manner panders to the vice and 
aggravates the misery of mankind ! Is there a man 
who sweats his workers, defrauds them of their 
just hire, and grinds the faces of the poor, excusing 
by custom, or by the ruthlessness of a heartless 
political economy, the tainted wealth wrung from 
treating hnman beings as though they were 
nothing more than chattels and implements of 
trade ? Is there a man who has made tens of 
thousands of pounds by plausible astute bargains, 
palmed off under the forms of honourable agree¬ 
ment, upon the unsophisticated ignorance of non- 
business men? Well, all such men spend their 
whole lives in taking God’s name in vain, for they 


spend their whole lives in conditions which defy 
the fundamental laws of that Being whom they 
profess to serve.” 

Or, taking the preacher in a somewhat 
different vein, wherein fiery denunciation is 
blended with intense human sympathy, here are 
a few sentences from his sermon on the Seventh 
Commandment: 

Do they never think of these, their viotims, 
dying in shame and agony, with every flower in 
the garland of their happiness scorched as by a 
demon’s breath ? Follow that wretched, ragged, 
shivering, diseased, emaciated figure of a woman 
or one who was once that gracious thing— 
through the miry streets to the riverside, when, 
after a few short years of degradation, having 
made of all life a shipwreck—lost, lost, lost! 
unwept, unknown, uncarcd for—she flings herself 
from the bridge into the tide, and there is a shriek 
and a black ripple, and all is still. She was once 
happy, innocent child. A mother’s holy kiss 
once lingered on her rosy cheek. And now! 
Young man, you who are so sleek and prosperous 
—so well educated, so surrounded with blessings— 
is this your handiworkWas it to forward these 
deeds of darkness that God bade you live And 
when such has been her frightful punishment, 
think you to escape unscathed ? ” 

Nothing would be easier than to accumulate 
instances wherein the Archdeacon’s passionate 
intensity, the fierce onward rush of hjs oratory, 
has betrayed him into meaningless verbosity or 
a somewhat stilted and portentious magnilo¬ 
quence ; but nothing could be more invidious. 
A fervid rhetorician whose pen is the secretary 
to his tongue cannot always stop to pick and 
choose, to trim and prune his utterances, so that 
they shall never offend the fastidious taste of 
the severe and critical stylist. But there are 
drawbacks besides those of style. At least, 
there are critics who would reprehend the in 
congruities of employing Biblical legends as if 
they had an unquestioned historical basis. We 
observe, e.g., that Dr. Farrar speaks of the 
descent of mankind from a single pair, and the 
universality of the Noachian Deluge, as if they 
were accepted facts in these days of Darwinism 
and scientific progress. He himself has the 
distinction of being able to add F.R.S. to his 
name. We cannot help a transient wonder¬ 
ment as to how many of his co-fellows of the 
Royal Society would agree with his estimate of 
the earlier chapters of Genesis. The Arch¬ 
deacon might, however, allege that the hortatory 
and illustrative use of the Bible is not neces¬ 
sarily determined by its historical exegesis, 
But all such drawbacks apart, Dr. Farrar’s 
The Voice from Sinai is a collection of sermons 
well worth reading and pondering by every 
thoughtful student of recent theology. Possibly 
the historian of the future may refer to the 
book as conveying a startling picture of English 
—and especially London—morality in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

The Scientific Study of Theology. By W. L, 
Paige Cox. (Skeffington.) In a note which the 
author of this work has addressed to the reviewer 
he says, “ I think you will find that the argument 
worked out in the first chapter Is deserving of 
serious consideration.” As the chapter in 
question is entitled : “ Why Theology should be 
studied exactly as the other Sciences are 
studied,” few thoughtful men would feel in¬ 
clined to contest the point, taking it, at least, 
as a whole, and with no undue stress placed on 
the word “ exactly.” But, in truth, Mr. Cox aims 
at proving too much. The physical sciences 
have their methods, their data, and their 
subject matters, all possibly resembling each 
other—at least, appealing to principles and laws 
of thought more or less alike ; yet most of them 
with distinguishing characteristics as respects 
the materials and methods belonging to each. 
Now, this truth Mr. Cox does not seem to have 
estimated at its proper value ; and yet the data 


and scientific method of the man who is investi¬ 
gating a new species of Coleoptera, or the chemist 
engaged in breaking up some new substance 
into its constitutive dements, are not exactly the 
same as those employed by the theologian in 
exploring the nature of God or the truth of 
a Revelation. At the same time, Mr. Cox’s 
tendencies are undoubtedly commendable. 
Theology in the past has made the mistake of 
arrogating too much deference, on account of 
the assumed superiority of her position and 
methods, the immunity of her evidences and 
proofs from the ordinary laws of human 
testimony. But while admitting this, we must 
beware of the opposite error, of presupposing a 
complete identity when in truth it cannot exist, 
between, i.e., our experimental knowledge of 
facts lying close to our hand, and our credible 
or probable persuasion of truths far beyond our 
actual grasp. Though Mr. Cox’s insight into 
the data and conditions of his subject seem to 
us inadequate, nothing can be better than the 
free and catholic spirit in which it is treated. 
As exemplifying this, we cull the following 
extracts:— 

“To believe implicitly in the absolute verbal 
accuracy of the Nicene Creed, on the ground of 
the infallible authority of the Church, is really to 
rest one's faith on the proposition, that the 
Christians of the fourth century were possessed of 
a power of defining the truths of religion which 
was never possessed before and has never been 
possessed since; a proposition of which no proof 
can be given, and which is indeed utterly 
improbable ” (p. 12). 

Again, this is what he says of prayer (p. 40) : 

“ We know now that the operation of the laws of 
God is never interrupted even by prayer, and that 
many requests that men may make are in con¬ 
sequence outside the region of prayer.” 

Similar excerpts, indicating the liberal and 
thoughtful character of the author, might be 
made from other chapters of the book. It is, 
in a word, a work which may be commended to 
those who are beginning to apply methods of 
reason and science to questions of theology. 

The World of the Unseen. By Arthur Willink. 
(Macmillans.) On reading the sub-title of this 
remarkable book, viz., “ An Essay on the Rela¬ 
tion of the Higher Space to Things Eternal,” we 
at once estimated its subject ana intention as— 
transcendental mathematics utilised in the 
service of mathematics, or theology, or both. 
At all events, the juxtaposition of “higher 
space ” to things eternal seemed to indicate a 
point of junction available for more than one 
purpose between science and theology. Open¬ 
ing the book, however, we found ourselves 
confronted by such mystical utterances as these. 
“This higher space of four directions is of 
infinitely greater extent than the lower spaoe of 
three directions. The infinity of our spaoe is 
swallowed up in the higher infinity of the higher 
space, so that the latter is practically independent 
of the former, and may be regarded as lying 
outside it and beyond it, while yet it is in perfect 
contact with every point of our space in its whole 
extent ” (p. 42). 

“ This means that we have a real spiritual body 
as well as a physical body, and that while one of 
them, the physical, the lower of the two, is con¬ 
fined to our lower spaoe, the higher is not so 
confined. That is outside our spaoe, and the 
relation of the lower body to the higher is that of 
a section to a solid figure by which it is enclosed, 
with which it is in the most intimate relationship ” 

(p. 121). 

Mr. Willink’s speculations as to Christ’s 
Resurrection body also seem to deserve 
quotation. He gravely informs us : 

“ For having died as man, as man the unseen path, 
the fourth direction which leads to higher spaoe, 
was opened to him. He was as man enabled to see 
and use that path.” 

I The quotations we have given will, wq hope, 
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enable our readers to discern the drift of 
Mr. Willink’s book. To what sect of mystics, 
theosophists, hierophants the author belongs, 
or what, if there be any, is the real purport of 
these speculations, are questions on which we 
confess ourselves unable to suggest even the 
rudiments of a solution. 

The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. 
Explained and illustrated by James Drummond. 
(The Sunday-school Association.) This is one 
of the series of “ Biblical Manuals,” edited by 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, and written 
mostly by Unitarian divines. Naturally not 
all its interpretations are “ orthodox," and a 
comparison of this little book with any of the 
current commentaries would doubtless show 
some curious results. In Dr. Perowne’s Epistle 
to the Galatians , for instance, in “ The Cam¬ 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges,” the note 
on Gal. i. 1, on the words “ (neither by man, 
but) by Jesus Christ,” begins: “ A clear proof 
of the proper deity of the Lord Jesus”; while 
Dr. Drummond, on the contrary, remarks that, 
though Paul elsewhere speaks of Christ as the 
second man in opposition to the first, he is 
here obviously “referring to men still living 
upon earth, and he properly contrasts 
with them one who had passed into 
the nnseen world, and was at the head 
of a great spiritual empire.” For our own 
part, we find nothing strained or unnatural in 
this interpretation ; but it is less easy to assent 
to the comment on the words of verse 4, “ who 
gave himself for our sins,” where it is said that 
the fact which they describe “ is embraced 
within the earthly history of Jesus,” and the 
words are referred exclusively to the moral effect 
produced by the death on the cross. If we 
hesitate to accept the explanation suggested for 
“faith in [of] Jesus Christ” (Gal. ii. 1G) as 
meaning the faith which Christ possessed, it may 
be partly on account of its novelty ; but Dr. 
Drummond oertainly makes good his contention 
that the words “ God sent forth His Son ’•’ (Gal. 
iv. 4) cannot fairly be used as a proof of Christ’s 
pre-existenoe, by a very striking example. “ In 
modern times, Mr. Shorthouse says that F. D. 
Maurice 1 was sent into the world to proclaim 
the living God of Platonism and of the Christian 
Church ’; and Maurice himself repeatedly speaks 
of his having been sent into the world.” “ Are 
we to infer,” asks Dr. Drummond, “ that 
Maurice believed in his own pre-existence, and 
that the reviewer accepted his belief ? ” To 
those who are willing to study the Epistle in 
independence of orthodox theories, this com¬ 
mentary will not fail to prove helpful and sug¬ 
gestive. Written in a singularly clear and easy 
style, while at the same time marked by sound 
scholarship and a fine appreciation of the 
Apostle’s spirit, it is admirably adapted to the 
“ beginners ” for whom it is primarily intended, 
and by no means undeserving of the notice of 
the more advanced student. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ms. J. A. Baines, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, the Indian Census Commissioner, has 
been entrusted by the Secretary of State with 
the task of compiling the decennial report on 
the moral and material progress and condition 
of India for the period 1883 to 1893. The first 
report of this kind was compiled twenty years 
ago by Mr. Clements £. Markham; the second, 
by Mr. J. S. Cotton. On both occasions, a 
valuable series of maps was appended. 

The Life of Dr. John Brown, author of 
Rah and His Friends, which Dr. Peddie, of 
Edinburgh, has written, and which Messrs. 
Percival will publish, is now almost ready. 
Dr. Peddie, who was not only a contemporary 
but a life-long friend of Dr. Brown, has chosen, 
by quotations from the latter’s published 


papers and private correspondence and from 
varied reminiscences, to make him to a large 
extent his own biographer. Sir Theodore 
Martin and Sir Douglas Madagan are among 
those who have furnished letters. The book 
will havo for a frontispieoe a portrait of “ Dr. 
John,” and will also contain several reproduc¬ 
tions from his drawings. 

Prof. A. Schroer, of Freiburg, in Breisgau, 
has been working at the British Museum on the 
seoond and concluding part of his edition of 
Percy’s Reliques, the first part of which 
appeared in 1889. The original edition of 1765 
is followed in the text; and it is to be accom¬ 
panied by various readings from the other 
editions published in Bishop Percy’s lifetime. 
There is also to be an introduction, and indices 
giving much literary information. The book 
will be dedicated to Prof. Child. Felber, of 
Berlin, is the publisher. 

The forthcoming volume by Mme. James 
Darmesteter (Miss Mary Robinson), which has 
already been announced in the Academy, is 
entitled Retrospect and Other Poems. It will 
include elegiac verses on Ernest Renan and H. 
Taine. 

The Religious Tract Society announce 
another book compiled from the MSS. of the 
late James Gilmour, entitled More about the 
Mongols. Besides some papers not before pub¬ 
lished, it will contain an almost verbatim 
reproduction of the diaries which he kept dur¬ 
ing his first journey aoross the Desert of Gobi, 
while he lived in a Mongol tent acquiring the 
language. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces a new 
series, to be called “ The Reformer’s library,” 
of which the first volume will be a cheap 
edition of Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s Sixty Tears of an 
Agitator's Life. This will be followed by The 
English Peasant, by Mr. Richard Heath; and 
The Labour Movement, by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, 
with a preface by Mr. B. B. Haldane. 

The following works will be published shortly 
by the Society lor Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge: Early Christian Missions of Ireland, 
Scotland, and England, by the author of “The 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family ”; 
Lessons from Early English Church History, by 
Canon G. F. Browne, of St. Paul’s; and A 
Key to the Epistles of St. Paul, by the late 
Archdeacon Norris. 

The Bishop of Colchester will publish imme¬ 
diately, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a work 
entitled The Old Testament and the New 
Criticism. 

The next volume in the series of “Great 
French Writers” will be a translation of M. 
Maxime du Camp’s ThUophile Qautier, with a 
preface by Mr. Andrew Lang, and a photo¬ 
gravure portrait. 

Messrs. F. Y. White & Co. will shortly 
publish That Mrs. Smith, by John Strange 
Winter, in paper covers; and Utterly Mistaken, 
by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), in three 
volumes. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish this 
week, anonymously, a novel in three volumes, 
entitled The Spirit of Love. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, 
are about to publish a subscription edition, in 
thirty-two volumes, of the Works of Fenimore 
Cooper, entitled the “ Leather Stocking 
Edition.” Only 1000 copies will be printed, 
from entirely new type and on selectod paper, 
with original designs by well-known artists. 

The second edition of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
Island Nights' Entertainments will be ready 
next week, and already a large portion of it 
has been subscribed by the trade. 


We are informed that Messrs. Percival £ Co. 
sold no less than 71,000 copies of books at net 
prices during 1892. 

It is stated that, during the past year, 
Messrs. Chatto & Wind ns received 663 MSS., 
of whioh they accepted 44. 

Mr. H. R. Allenson, for several yean one 
of Mr. Elliot Stock’s retail salesmen, will 
shortly commence business as bookseller, pub¬ 
lisher, and stationer at No. 30, Paternoster-row. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is announced to 
deliver two public addresses on Sundays, April 
16 and 23, at 7 p.m., at Newton Hall, Fetter- 
lane, upon “Natural Theology: a Review of 
Recent Theories.” 

The fund raised by friends of the late W. H. 
Widgery (who died in August, 1891) amount 
to a total of just £170. Out of this, a small 
memorial collection of 142 books has been 
placed in the library of the Teachers’ Guild; 
the pedagogic portion of the catalogue upon 
which he was working has been completed; 
and enlarged photographs of him have been 
presented to the Teachers’ Guild, and to Uni¬ 
versity College School, where he was assistant 
master for the last eight years of his life. 

The late George Cupples was a man of an¬ 
gular versatility and power of concentrating 
himself on the matter he had for the time 
in hand. He produced many works of 
fiction with effective spice of adventure, and 
one or two of his sea-stories are masterly in 
their own line ; but his most valuable achieve¬ 
ment, perhaps, was in the field of scientific 
research. When he took up a subject, he was 
not content merely to discuss it, but was under 
a necessity to exhaust it. His natural history 
observations received the praise of Darwin, 
who ranked him among his friends and referred 
to him in The Descent of Man. He worked for 
nigh thirty years on the history of the Deer¬ 
hound, soon finding himself involved in the 
broadest and most curious ethnological in¬ 
quiries, because he could not tell the stories of 
the dogs without also following up the 
history of their masters in all ages; 
and his book, had he lived to finish 
it to his own satisfaction, would doubt¬ 
less have been a monumental work. There 
is now a proposal to publish by subscription, 
from the press of the Messrs. Blackwood, the 
ten chapters which he had finished ; and there 
can be no doubt that they would be found of 
the highest interest and value alike by 
sportsmen, breeders, naturalists, and ethno¬ 
logists. The work will be finely illustrated, 
and if taken up by a sufficient number of 
subscribers will at onoe be put in hand. There 
must be many throughout the country who will 
be ready to welcome such a prize; and thus, 
while adding to their library shelves, also do 
something for the memory of a remarkable man, 
and for the satisfaction of those he left behind. 
The subscription prioe is £1 Is., and Messrs. 
Blackwood will gladly receive names. Dr. 
Hutchinson Sterling, an intimate friend, has 
undertaken to prefix a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Cupples. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The May number of the English Hlustraied 
Magazine —now published by Mr. Ed waul 
Arnold—will print Mr. Rudyard Sapling’s 
“national poem” to celebrate the opening of 
the Imperial Institute. The frontispiece will be 
a drawing by Sir Frederic Leighton, to 
illustrate an article by Mr. Harry Quilter on 
“ The Royal Academy in Making.” Among 
the other contents will be : “ Poems to a Little 
Girl,” by Lord Macaulay, never before pub¬ 
lished, with notes by his niece, Lady Knutsford; 
and a complete story by Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
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The May number of Scribner’s Magazine will 
be enlarged in size by about one fourth, so as 
to form a special “Exhibition” number. 
The opening article will be Washington’s MS. 
description of the Braddock campaign, which 
has never before been published. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson and Mr. T. B. Aldrich contribute 
poems; and there will be short stories by 
Messrs. Bret Haite, Henry James, G. W. Cable, 
and H. C. Bunner. Mr. W. D. Howells sends 
some reminiscences of his boyhood in his 
father's printing office in Ohio, with ten illus¬ 
trations by Mr. A. B. Frost; Mrs. F. Hodgson 
Burnett tells why she came to America in her 
childhood ; Mr. Walter Besant gives a fanciful 
sketch of life in the twentieth century; Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, a story of English country life, 
entitled “The Fiddler of the Reels ” ; and M. 
Francisque Sarcey explains why the company 
of the Theatre Fram,ais are not going to 
Chicago. The frontispiece will be a Pastel by 
Mr. Robert Blum, “A Daughter of Japan,” 
reproduced in colours. 

Among the original articles appearing in the 
forthcoming issue of the Religious Review of 
Reviews,are: “ Phillips Brooks: aReoollection”; 
the “ Art of Reading,” by Canon Fleming; 

* The Welsh Suspensory Bill,” by G. H. F. 
Nye; and papers on the Clergy Pension 
Society, the Curates Augmentation Society, 
and Dr. Bernardo’s Homes. 

Messrs. Dean & Son propose to enlarge 
the scope of the Little One’s Own, and to call it 
after their own name, Dean's Magazine. In 
addition to chroroo-lithographio illustrations, 
it will henceforth contain serial stories for 
older boys and girls, papers on pet animals 
and birds, and lessons in painting, needlework, 
carpentering, woodcarving, &c. 

A NEW menthly magazine, relying for 
support upon its humorous treatment of things 
and its artistic appearance, is announced for the 
middle of May. The editors are Messrs. 
Arnold Golswortby and L. Raven-Hill; and 
it will bo published by Messrs. John Haddon 
& Co., of Salisbury-square. 

On Monday, May 1, Mr. Gilbert Dalziel will 
publish the first number of a new weekly 
comic paper, entitled Larks, at the price of one 
halfpenny. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Emeriti s Professor Lewis Campbell has 
been appointed Gifford Lecturer in the Univer¬ 
sity of St. Andrews, for a period of two years, 
commencing October 1, 1894. 

Tiif. German Emperor has sent his life-size 
portrait, in a magnificent Florentine frame, with 
autograph signature, to Prof. Max Miiller, in 
recognition of his lifelong services to ancient 
Indian literature, and as an acknowledgment 
for his new edition of the Rig Veda, with 
Sayana’s commentary, lately published under the 
patronage of the Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

Prof. Karl Pearson, Gresham reader in 
geometry, being unable, owing to ill-health, to 
deliver his Easter course of lectures, the 
committee have permitted their delivery by 
deputy next week, as follows: On Tuesday, 
April 18, “Frequency Curves, their Nature, 
Variety, and Use,” by Dr. John Venn ; on 
April 19, “ Chance in the Field of Biology,” 
dealing with the variation of organs in man 
and animals, by Prof. W. F. R. Weldon ; on 
April 20, “ Some Points in the Philosophy of 
Chance,” by the Rev. W. A. Whitworth ; and 
on April 21, “Probability as the Guide of 
Astronomers,” by Sir Robert S. Ball. The 
lectures are given at Gresham College, 
Basinghall-street, at 6 p.m., and are free to the 
public. 


The University Court of St. Andrews have 
recognised the lecturers of the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine for Women as “ lecturers 
specially appointed” by St. Andrews for the 
instruction of women in medicine, according to 
the ordinances of the Scottish Universities 
Commission. The result is that the women 
students at Edinburgh are, for the first time, 
empowered to present themselves for examina¬ 
tion for the medical degrees of St. Andrews. 

The following courses of lectures will be 
delivered at University Hall, Gordon-square, 
during the summer term. Nine lectures on 
“ The Fourth Gospel,” by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, on Wednesdays at 8 p.m., beginning 
ou April 2ti ; ten lectures on “ The Chartist 
Movement (1838—1848),” by Mr. Graham 
Wallas, on Thursdays, at 8 p.m., beginning on 
April 27 ; and also Italian and Latin classes, in 
connexion with the study of Dante, conducted 
by the Warden, the Rev. Philip Wicksteed. 
Preliminary to this last, a loan collection of 
pictures, books, &c., illustrating Dante and his 
age, has been on view in the lecture room of 
Dr. Williams’s Library from April 10 to 17. 

A conference will be held at Cambridge on 
April 21 and 23 (in continuation of that held at 
Oxford last year), to consider the relations 
between the Universities and the County 
Councils in regard to technical instruction. 

We have received the fifth edition of The 
Student's Guide to the University of Cambridge 
(London: Bell), which is described as “re¬ 
written.” This is certainly true of the chapter 
on the Mathematical Tripos; while the chapter 
on the Theological Examinations, originally 
contributed by Bishop Wescott, has now been 
revised by the Rev. Dr. R. Sinker; and an 
entirely new chapter has been added on the 
Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
But, if an outsider may express an opinion, the 
list of books recommended to the classical 
student seems very old-fashioned; and we 
are surprised to find Canon Browne still styled 
Disney professor of archaeology. In default of 
an index, we have failed to discover any mention 
of toe school of engineering, or of the arrange¬ 
ments for Indian Civil Service candidates. It 
is perhaps intentional that toe training of 
teachers is disposed of in four lines. It is 
interesting to find three estimates of college 
expenses, which exclude all reference to the 
vacations or to private tuition. The lowest is 
£142, for twenty-six weeks’ residence; the 
average is £202 ; the highest is £295. These 
coincide very fairly with our own Oxford 
experience; but we had always imagined that 
Cambridge was the cheaper of the two. In 
this connexion we may mention that the 
Secietary of Harvard University has recently 
ublished a pamphlet on the same subject, 
ased upon information supplied by the students 
themselves. His conclusion is that, while the 
attendance at Harvard has greatly increased of 
late years, the modes of cheapening the cost of 
living have also multiplied; so that the annual 
minimum has been lowered from 450 to 350 
dollars (from £90 to £70). Of toe class of 1891, 
twenty-five members spent less than 500 
dollars (£100) a year. But, of course, the 
materials for a comparison with English 
universities are insufficient. 

The March number of Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity Circulars (Baltimore) contains a report of 
toe proceedings at the eighteenth anniversary 
meeting, held on February 22, when addresses 
were delivered by Dr. J. B. Angel), president 
of Michigan University, and by President 
Gilman. The former described toe special 
organisation of the State universities of the 
West; the latter confined himself to a history 
of the medical school, which is to be opened in 
October. Towards the endowment of this 
school, one lady has contributed 360,000 


dollars (£72,000). The following were toe 
numbers of students in the several depart¬ 
ments during the last half year Mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, 105; physics, 132 ; 
chemistry, 119; mineralogy ana geology, 26; 
biology, 54; Greek, 46; Latin, 73; Sanskrit 
and comparative philology, 38 ; oriental semin¬ 
ary, 13; German, 92 ; Romance languages, 
67 ; English, 79 ; history and politics, 174; 
philosophy, 54 ; and drawing, 108. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OCR LADY OF ARGOS. 

(Villa Liutovwi, Some.) 

Mother and nurse of gods, immortal Queen! 

Bow down to hear the prayers of us who seek 
The strength of our salvation from no meek 
Mild-eyed Madonnas who can only screen 
Sick souls from terrors of a world unseen 
Because it never was, while thou dost speak 
From every curve of lips and marble cheek 
Of life which though it be not yet has been. 
Whatever love there is in womanhood, 

Whatever power to save in deity, 

Or wisdom in unsexed intelligence, 

These when we fail shall give us fortitude, 

These when we blindly struggle shall eet free. 
With godlike spirit struck through human 
tense. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary for April is an excellent 
number. Mr. Andre’s paper on Norfolk Fonts 
conveys much information which is new to us 
of this generation. At the beginning of the 
Gothic revival, baptismal fonts attracted much 
attention. In 1843 a series of plates of English 
fonts was commenced, if we remember aright, 
under the direction of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, which came to an abrupt termination. 
Long liefore this, elaborately illustrated papers 
on the same subject had appeared in the 
Arrhaeologia. Indeed, the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of old days seems to have had a passion 
for fonts. The general index to the Arrhae¬ 
ologia contains more than two hundred refer¬ 
ences to them. Fifty years ago the French anti¬ 
quary, the Comte de Caumont, was working on the 
same subject, and German antiquaries have been 
by no means idle. We are glad, however, that 
Mr. Andre has once more drawn attention to 
the subject, for archaeological studies have 
been so much widened in these days that this 
important branch thereof runs great risk of 
being forgotten. The report on “ Archaeology in 
Provincial Musoums ” relates this month to the 
Royal Literary and Scientific Institution of 
Bath. We gather that a large collection of 
interesting objects have been garnered there, 
but that the arrangement leaves much to be 
desired. As a matter of course, Roman relics 
hold the most prominent place ; but there are 
also several objects of the mediaeval time 
worth attention. Mr. Ward, the writer of the 
paper, says: 

“ In one of the cellars of the Institution is a 
considerable quantity of carved masonry 
apparently from old buildings which have been 
demolished or restored in the district. Many are 
from Keynsham Abbey, but through long neglect 
it is difficult to say which come from that place.” 

Do the authorities imagine they are living 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when every fragment of Roman work was 
valued, but the “ unmeaning strokes of 
Gothicism” were treated with the contempt 
which we should now hesitate to show for a 
soap-boiler’s pictorial advertisement ? If they 
do not, it is time that they put their collections 
in better order. Mr. Hope continues his 
valuable notes on the Holy. Wells of Scotland. 
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This time the paper is but short, and relates to 
Perthshire alone. Mr. George Neilson con¬ 
tributes a short paper on the controversy now 
raging in relation to Freeman’s account of the 
Battle of Senlac. Unlike some of the knights 
engaged in this fierce warfare, he writes with 
admirable command of temper. 


SELECTED FOREION BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Brkat, Michel. De l'enseignement dee laogues vivantes. 
Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Chi': oi ku dk Robithon, B. Chateaubriand et Madame de 
Custine. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Dollflm. Ch. Lee Probllmefl. Paris: Fischbacher. 6 fr. 
Frebo.v, J. G. L’Eathluque de Bichard Wagner. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 7 fr. 

Gazikb, A. Philippe et Jean-Baptiste de Champaigne. 

Paris: Lib. de 1’Art. 3 fr. 60 o. 

Lemirk, J. Le Cardinal Manning et son action sociUe. 
Paris: Lecoffre. 2 fr. 60 c. 

Perry, Lucien. Le President Hinault et Madame du 
Defiant. Paris: Calmann Llry. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Rondot, Natalis. L*» potiers de terre italiena A Lyon, an 
16® Slide. Paiis : Lib. de l'Art. 16 fr. 

Studikx zur Litteratnrge»chicbte. Michael Bernays ga- 
widmet v. Sohiilem u. Freuuden. Hamburg: Voss. 8 M. 
Voigt, H. Zur Geachichte der Nicolaischule im 18. Jahrh. 
Leipzig; Hinrichs. 2 M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Clemen, A. Der Gebrauch d. Alten Testamentee im Neuen 
Testamente. Grimm*: Gensel. 1 ML 60 Pf. 

Zaira, Th. Das Brangelium d. Petrus. Leipzig; Dei chert. 
1M.20P/. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Bbunnhofbb, H. Urgescbichte der Arier in Vorder- u. 
Centralasien. Hiatori«ch-ge-graph. Untersuohgn. Ub. 
den dltesten Scbauplatz d. Rigreaa n. Avesta. Leipzig ; 
Friedrich. 16 M. 

Cobbespoxdenz, politiache, Karl Friedrichs v. Baden 1783— 
1806. 3. Bd. (1797-1801.) Bearb. v. K. Obser. 

Heidelberg : Winter. 16 M. 

Desjardiks, Ernest. Glographie hlatorique et administra¬ 
tive de la Gaule Romaine. T. IV. et dernier. Lea 
Bouroea de la Topographic oomparl*. Paris: Hachette. 
20 fr. 

Fl btwakglrr, A , G. Kortb u. A. Milchhokfbr. Archii- 
ologischeStudien. Berlin: Reitner. 16M. 

Holla kndbb, L. Kunaxa. Historisch-krit. Beitrage zur 
Erklarg. v. Xenophons Anabasis. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 
20 Pf. 

HuBLLBMAxir, K. Valentin Andreae ala Paedagog. 2. ThL 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Marmottan, P. Le Glnlral Fromentin et Fannie du Nord 
(1792—1784). Paris : Dubois. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Mkmoibks du Glnlral Bigarrl, aide de camp du Roi Joseph 
1776—1812. Paris : Kolb. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Mon i ME.vta Germanise hiatoiica. Auctorum antiquiaai- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A NEW SYRIAC MS. OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Cambridge: April 14, 1803. 

Perhaps your readers may be interested to 
hear that the palimpsest of Old Syriac Gospels 
which I discovered and photographed fully 
during my visit to the Convent of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai, with my sister, Mrs. James Y. 
Gibson, in February 1892, has now been tran¬ 
scribed by Prof. Bensly, Mr. Rendel Harris, 
and Mr. F. C. Burkitt. 

The photographs which I took last year of 
its 356 pages were shown by me in the month 
of July to Mr. Burkitt, to whom I pointed out 
that the earlier writing contained at least the 
Synoptic Gospels. A closer examination by 
him and by Prof. Bensly revealed the fact that 
they are of a type allied to the Curetonian; 
and now the result of these gentlemen’s labours 
and of Mr. Rendel Harris’s is that we have a 
text of all the Four Gospels complete, with the 
exception of some eight pages. An edition will 
be given to the publio with as little delay as 
possible. 

Our visit to the convent library has been very 
successful. The monks at once placed the 
palimpsest in my hands; so that no time was 
lost by our friends in transcribing it during 
our forty days’ stay. I have collated a splendid 
copy of the “ Jerusalem Lectionary ” found by 
me in 1892 with the edition published by 
Lagarde from the Vatican MS., and also 
another copy found by Mr. Rendel Harris in 
February last. My sister, by speoial permis¬ 
sion of the archbishop, has made a catalogue of 
all the Arabic MSS. in the convent; and I, with 
Mr. Harris’s help, have compiled a list of the 
Syriac ones. The other members of the party, 
which included Mrs. Bensly and Mrs. Burkitt, 
are bringing home further interesting and 
valuable transcriptions, which will no doubt be 
made public at a fitting season. 

Agnes Smith Lewis. 


THE REAL CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS. 

V. 

Athenaeum Club. 

In a previous letter, I bave argued that one of 
the chief sources of the earlier part of the Book 
of Ezra was the document I bave called the 
Aramaic Chronicle, which ia preserved (as a 
translation, it is true, but largely in its proper 
sequence; and order) in the First Book of Esdras, 
representing, as I have aigued, the Septuagint 
text of the canonical Book of Ezra. 

I carried my analysis down to a certain point; 
I now propose to continue it. If we compare 
chapter iii. of the Book of Ezra, from verse 2 to 
its conclusion, with chapters v. and vi., verses 
1-18, of the same Book, we shall be constrained 
to admit that they consist of two different 
narratives relating to the same events, drawn 
from different sources, but virtually describing 
the same facts. For the present we will put 
aside chapter iii., and limit ourselves to chapters 
v. and vi. The narrative in these chapters, aa 
far aa verse 18 of chapter vi., is plainly derived 
from the same Aramaic Chronicle which lias 
already occupied us. It is preserved in Ezra in 
its Aramaic dress. The remaining verses of 
chapter vi. are written in Hebrew. It is possible 
that they have been translated from the Aramaic 
original, or it may be that they have been 
inserted by the compiler. The reference to the 
King of Assyria instead of the King of Persia in 
verse 22 presents an anachronism and a'difficulty, 
which, perhaps, points to the hand of a compiler. 
So far as I know, this exhausts the materials 
derived from the Aramaic Chronicle which are 
preserved in the Canonical Book of Ezra and the 
First Book of Esdras, as the latter has reached us. 


It is possible that, in the copy of the con¬ 
tinuous work to which Josephus had access, 
there was an additional paragraph derived from 
the same source, which constitutes paragraph 9 
of chapter iv. of Book xi. of his Jewish Antiquities, 
describing the embassy of Zerubbabel to the 
Persian King to complain of the doings of the 
Samaritans. 

Having discussed the Aramaic sources of the 
materials in the Books of Ezra and of Esdras, I 
will now turn to the section of those books con¬ 
stituting chapter iii of Ezra, from verse 2 
onwards, and of I Esdras chapter v., verses 47- 
66 . 

As I have said, these sections contain a duplicate 
narrative of the events in chapters 5 and 6 of 
Ezra, and in the corresponding part of the Book 
of Esdras, derived probably from another sonree. 
This source, I think, I have succeeded in tracing, 
and I discussed the question before the recent 
Oriental Congress. 

I would first point out the reasons for believing 
this section to be an extraneous one. It is, of 
course, very familiar to everybody that the second 
chapter of Ezra and the fifth chapter of I Esdras 
are the same, not only in substance but iu form, 
with the seventh chapter of Nehemiah. That the 
narrative in the two former books has been 
derived from Nehemiah itself, and not from some 
common source, seems to follow from the fact 
that the scribe has not only copied out the list of 
those who returned from captivity, but has 
gone on to copy out the verse in Nehemiah which 
forms the exordium to the next narrative, 
namely, the account of Ezra’s preaching. In 
I Esdras this exordium is copied verbatim, while 
in the Canonical Ezra there is a verbal change. 
That the book of Nehemiah, and not some 
common source, is the origin of these passages, 
not only follows from the use of the same word?, 
but also from the use of the same date in the two 
narratives. It thus appears that the very same 
exordium with the same date does duty for two 
stories about entirely different events in Ezra and 
Esdras on the one hand, and in Nehemiah on the 
other—which is inconsequent. 

Not only so, but in the narrative in Ezra the 
seventh month can only refer to the seventh 
month of the first year of Cyrus, if we are to read 
the narrative fairly, a view which is impossible 
and entirely at issue with the statements in 
Haggai. In Nehemiah, on the other hand, the 
narrative seems to be logically and historically 
correct. 

There seems to be no alternative, therefore, bnt 
to treat the exordia in question in Ezra and 
I Esdras as parts of another narrative. If we 
detach them, we shall find that what follows 
comes in most abruptly, and has all the character 
of a transported paragraph. 

Let us now see if we cannot trace the proven¬ 
ance of this foreign boulder. If we turn to the 
prophet Haggai, we shall find reason for believing 
that a portion of the text has dropped out; and 
it is this portion which, it seems to me, has been 
transferred to the books of Ezra and of I Esdras. 
If we look at the concluding verso of chapter L 
of Haggai, we find that it is an exordium to 
a narrative which has been lost, and that it is 
followed in the first verse of chapter ii. by 
another exordium to the narrative which follows 
it We must not be misled by the punctuation 
in the English translation, which is not confirmed 
by that in the Hebrew Bibles, and which would 
make it appear as if the last verse of chapter i. 
belonged to the narrative preceding it, which it 
does not. In fact, in several MSS. quoted by 
Kennicott, in Tischendori’s edition of the Sep¬ 
tuagint, in the Itala, and in the Vulgate, the 
fourteenth verse of the first chapter is entirely 
detached from that chapter, and joined on to the 
next one. 

These facts seem to make it plain that there is 
an hiatus between the two verses, and that the 
I, narrative which once filled it has dropped out. 
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Now if we turn to the book of Ezra, chapter 
iii, verses 2, &c., and to the corresponding 
passsga in I Esdras we shall find that these 
passages exactly fit into the lacuna in Haggai, 
and in every way fulfil the conditions for making 
that narrative complete. It will be noticed that 
in the sections we are discussing from Ezra and 
I Esdras, Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, and 
Zernbbabe), the son of Shealtiel, are coupled 
together with the same names and descriptions 
as they are in the other parts of Haggai. 

It is a remarkable fact, which seems to me to 
make my contention almost certain, that whereas 
no one has hitheit", so far as I know, noticed the 
hiatus in Haggai, or suggested that it should be 
filled up in this way, Lord Arthur Hervev, 
now Bishop of Bath and Wells, in his article 
on Ezra in the Dictionary of tlic Bible, 
has pointed out and enumerated a number 
of instances in which the language used in the 
earlier part of Ezra is strikingly like both in 
substance and in expression to that of Haggai; 
and he has in fact suggested the possibility of 
Haggai having been the compiler of the narrative 
in Ezra. To this last conclusion I cannot 
aseent; but I do very strongly urge as almost 
certain that a portion, if not all, of the third 
chapter of Ezra and the corresponding narrative 
in 1 Esdras has been derived from Haggai. The 
case, except in one paint, is a parallel to the 
similar derivation ot chapter ii. of Ezra from 
Neliemiah ; the only difference being that in the 
latter case the story is preserved in both places, 
while in the former the scribe, in appropriating 
the passage from Haggai, seems to have cancelled 
it in its original place. 

I have not yet exhausted my subject; but as my 
letter is getting long, I will content myself with 
refeiring to a matter of chronology, upon which 
it seems to me some of the most approved com¬ 
mentators, both orthodox and the reverse, will have 
to modify their position. I have called attention 
in my last letter to the fact that, if we are to 
honestly read the narrative of Ezra and of 
I Esdras, we must put the emigration of the 
Jews under Zerubbabel in the reign of Darius 
Nothus and not of Darius Hystaspes. It follows— 
and this view has the support of de Saulcey 
and Imbert—that the return of Ezra, which was 
after that event, cannot have taken place, as is so 
generally supposed, in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, but must have taken place in that 
of Artaxerxes the Second, Mnemon, the successor 
of Darius the Second, Hnd not his predecessor, 
who reigned from b.c. 405 to about 360-359 B.c. 
As Ezra returned in his seventh year, it follows 
that his migration must be dated in the year 
393 b c., and that Nehemiah, who first returned in 
his twentieth year, did so in b.c. 335. He tells 
us in a later passage that in the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes— i.e., in 373 b.c., he returned 
once more to Persia. 

Apart from all other considerations, it seems 
incredible that Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose 
unfriendliness to the Jews is set out in the fourth 
chapter of Ezra, and who is said to have stopped 
the building of the Temple, should have been 
the patron of Ezra, and the friend of Nehemiah. 
Besides, we are expressly told that after 
Artaxerxes— i.e., Artaxerxes Longimanus stopped 
the work on the Temple, it was not re¬ 
newed until the second year of Darius— 
i.e., of his successor, Darius Nothus. I can 
see no dogmatic advantage of any kind in putting 
back the date of Ezra and Nehemiah, a9 is so 

enerally done, but the reverse ; while a great 

eal'that is otherwise obscure in regard to the 
Iranian influence upon the Jews becomes plain 
if we put their return from captivity at a later 
date, which later date seems to me to be also 
necessitated by the positive statements of the 
Bible narrative. It follows further from what I 
have said that the originally continuous book of 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, which was compiled 
partly from the narratives of Ezra and Nehe¬ 


miah, must certainly be put at a later date than 
373 B.C., which again explains the mention in its 
genealogies of several names which are universally 
attributed to the middle of the fourth century B.c. 

In conclusion, I wish to cowed a slip to which 
my attention has been called by the courtesy of 
Mr. O. A, of Magdalen College, Oxford. In my 
reference to Esarhaddon, I stated that the 
Septuagint, among other variants of his name, 
gives that of iaxtptoeos. I was misled by a 
secondary reference, which is always dangerous. 
It is true that in the Book of Tobit his name 
occuis in that form, but this clearly does not 
throw any light upon the mention of him in the 
passage I referred to. It is not really a question 
of any real moment. My contention that 
Esarhaddon is an impossible reading is really 
based : first, upon the statements in the Book of 
Kings ; secondly, upon the passage in Josephus, 
corresponding to that referred to in Ezra; and 
thirdly, upon the corrupt forms quite unlike Esar¬ 
haddon, occurring in other corresponding places, 
including the ArBatrapap of I Esdras, and lastly, 
upon the historical difficulties involved. 

Henry H. Howobth. 


THE OLD-IRI8H GLOSSES ON THE BUCOLICS. 

London : April 4, 1893. 

Abridgments of Philargyrus’ scholia on 
Vergil's Bucolics are found in two tenth-century 
MSS.: one in the Laurentian Library, marked 
Plut. xlv., cod. 14, ff. 1-22; the other in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. Lat. 7960, ff. 1-17. 
These abridgments appear to have been made 
by Irish latinists, ana contain about 122 Old- 
Irish glosses. But the MSS. are in continental 
hands ; the scribes were quite ignorant of Irish, 
and almost ignorant of Latin; and their mis¬ 
takes in copying their codex archetypal are very 
numerous and absurd—separate words being 
joined, single words being subdivided, and 
letters, such as / and s, which in the Irish 
script resemble each other, being constantly 
confounded. 

Six of these glosses were printed by Geo. 
Thilo in the liheinischee Museum, Neue Folge, 
xiv. 132, 133, and reprinted (with the addition 
of one contributed by Herm. Hagen) by Zimmer 
in his Gloss. Hib. Supplementum, p. 5. To these 
seven I added, in the Academy for January 17, 
1891, pp. 64, 65, thirty from the Paris MS.; 
and, in the current number of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
fur veryl. Sprachforschuny, I have published, 
with a commentary, a complete list of those in 
the Laurentian Codex. But, since my paper was 
written, I have transcribed the rest of the 
Irish glosses in the Paris MS. and this transcrip¬ 
tion and further study have thrown light on 
some fourteen passages which I had either 
wrongly explained or given up as hopelessly 
obscure. Thus: 

11. Here adliyon is meant for adliyor(ice ), 
i.e. alleyorice. This gloss, being Latin, should 
be omitted from the list. 

14. Argo ,i. monau. In the Paris MS. this 
is Argo . 1 . inonaui. Bead Argo . 1 . no men nauis, 
and omit this gloss also. 

18. auene . 1 . mailan, &c. This is = mdeldn, 
which Dr. Kuno Meyer, Fision of Mac Con- 
glinne, p. 186, explains by “beare, a kind of 
coarse barley.” The rest of the gloss remains 
obscure to me. 

24. equiparas . 1 . coequaris a. accom. Here 
the Paris codex has acco 7 ablo, meaning that 
“ aequiparas,” in Eel. v. 48, governs the accu¬ 
sative and ablative (rectius dative). 

43. ornus a. ligna a. darchachis a. calamis. 
Here two glosses (one Irish, the other Latin) 
have been run into one. Bead : 

ornus [leg. omos, Eel. vi. 71] a. ligna 
a. darclia, 

chis a. calamis, 

where dvreha is the acc. pi. of the c-stem dair, 


and chis is for his (Eel. vi. 72), as michi in Irish 
latinity is for mihi. 

47. deerrauerat a. todldel. In the Paris MS. 
this gloss is dodihel, which is preferable (see 
Ascoli, Gloss. Pal. Hib. lvi,). 

75. exu[u]ias inda fodh [leg. fodbi], Eel. viii. 
91—that is, “ ends of vestures,” a close parallel 
(as Prof. Strachan points out) to the Greek 
original of the Vergilian passage: toOt’ A*t tA* 
XAaboi yb Kpdffwtbor £A«r< At\<pis (TheOCT. 
ii. 53). As it is improbable that the Irish 
glossator had read Theocritus, we may, perhaps, 
conjecture that both the Greeks and the ancient 
Irish believed that a lost love might be recovered 
by burning a portion of the beloved’s dress. 

80. taxos a. fer .i. arbor (Eel. ix. 30). Here 
two glosses (one Latin, the other Irish) have 
been confused, and the second lemma omitted. 
Bead— 

taxos .i. arbor. 

[cytiso, Eel. ix. 31] a .fer [leg .fir “ grass ”]. 

82. olores a. iter nelu, lain cen chu. The 
lemma should be inter argutos olores, and 
the gloss should be iter hela luincechti, 
where iter is = Lat. inter, helu is acc. pi. of 
ela “ swan,” and luincechu is acc. pi. masc. of 
*luincech or *luinncech, an adjective derived 
from luinniuc “song,” which still lives in the 
Highlands as luinneag. 

84. The “ ab ” which follows this gloss 
stands for ablatinus (“ apricis in collibus,” 
Eel. ix. 49). 

85. omnia fert . 1 . folio, inSfedid. Bead, 
with the Paris MS., 

folloinc 1. fedid, 

where folloinc is for folloiny, pres. ind. sg. 3 of 
fulangim with an infixed pronoun, fedid is the 
same tense and person of fedim “fero,” and 
1. is the common compendium for Lat. vel or 
Ir. no. 

114. sandix, genus herbe [r]ossicolorist ,i. 
glaus. Zimmer gives this gloss as Irish; but 
it is the Greek with « for x, as in hilas, 
124, = IIy lax. 

Between 117 and 118 the following gloss was 
accidentally omitted: uiola . 1 . fobuirge (Eel. 
v. 38). 

125. rninio . 1 . ua fordinn. Here no change 
seems necessary, as fordinn maybe the dat. sg. 
of * fordenn, a compound of the intensive prefix 
for- and denn “colour.” 

Whitley Stokes. 

GEORGE PENNE AND WILLIAM PENN. 

Oxford: April 10,1883, 

In the Academy of May 22, 1886, p. 365, I 
sought to identify the Mr. Penne to whom 
Lord Sunderland’s famous letter respecting the 
ransom of the Maids of Taunton was addressed. 
I pointed out that he was probably identical 
with George Penne, Esq., of Weston, and 
with the George Penne who was recorded to 
have received £65 for the ransom of Azariah 
Pinney. I am now able to bring forward 
fresh evidence which confirms this hypothesis. 

In June, 1689, there was published in 
London A Relation of the great Sufferings and 
strange Adventures of Henry Pitman, Chirurgeon 
to the late Duke of Monmouth. This is reprinted 
in Prof. Arber’s English Garner, vol. vii., 
pp. 333-378, and I quote in extenso the follow¬ 
ing passages relating to George Penne:— 

“ The rest of us were ordered to be transported 
to the Caribbee Islands. And in order thereunto, 
my brother and I, with nearly a hundred more, 
were given to Jeremiah Nepho and by him, 

t I.e., nusicoloris, gen. sg. of an adj. formed 
like albicolor, nigricolor. 

7 Pitman’s accuracy is shown by the fact that 
the actual number of convicts given to Nepho was 
ninety-nine (Roberts! Life of Monmouth, 242). 
Azariah Pinney (op. cit., 243) was likewise first 
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sold to Gboboe Penne, a needy Papist, that wanted 
money to pay foi oar transportation, and there¬ 
fore was very importunate with my relations, to 
purchase mine and my brother's freedom. 

“ Which my relations, at firat, were unwilling 
to do, having no assurance of his performing 
Articles at such a distance, and therefore thought 
it best to defer it until we came to Barbadoes, or 
otherwise to agree to pay him as soon as they 
should receive an account of our being set free. 
But this not satisfying him, having present occa¬ 
sion of money, he threatened that if they would 
not pay ltim now, he would give orders to his 
brother-in-law at Barbadoes, that our freedom 
should not be sold us after we came there: but 
that he should treat us with more rigour and 
severity than others. 

“ With these threats, on the one hand; and 
promises of particular favour on the other: he, 
at length, prevailed with oar relations to give him 
£60, upon condition that we should be free when 
we came to Barbadoes ; only owning some person, 
whom we should think fit to nominate, as a titular 
Master. And in case that these, with other con¬ 
ditions, were not performed; the said George 
Penns was bound with his brother John Penne, 
in a bond of £120, to pay the £60 back again. . . . 

“We were consigned to Charles Thomas 
and his Company, with particular orders and 
instructions from George Penne not to sell me or 
my brother, but permit us to make choice of some 
person to own as a titular Master. However, they 
were so unkind, they would not allow us that 
liberty; but compelled us, contrary to our desires 
and inclinations, to live with one Boee&t Bishop : 
pretending that they had not absolutely sold us 
to him; but could remove us again, in case we 
disliked our place. 

“And that the before-mentioned George Penne 
might not be obliged to repay the money we gave 
him; they told ur, we should have the yearly 
salary of £20, which they were to receive for our 
service.”— (English Garner , vol. vii., pp. 337 sq., 
345.) 

These passages show that George Penne was 
a recognised broker (in a large way of business) 
for the sale of tho unhappy prisoners convioted 
of having taken part in Monmouth’s rebellion; 
and the allusion to “his brother-in-law at 
Barbadoes,” afterwards mentioned as Charles 
Thomas ; proves that he was the person with 
whom I identified him; as George Penne of 
Weston’s wife, according to the passage quoted 
by me in the Academy of May 22, 1886, was 
Susannah Thomas. ' 

The date of this transaction of George Penne 
is fixed to October or November, 1685, by the 
notes of time in Pitman’s narrative. A few 
days after tho bargain was concluded, the 
prisoners sailed for Barbadoes, where they 
arrived in about five weeks’ time; and they had 
not been many days in Barbadoes before the 
General Assembly passed an Act relating to the 
rebels, which bears date January 4,168 i(Qarner, 
339—345). It was on February 13, 168£ that 
Lord Sunderland's letter relating to the Maids 
of Taunton was written to “ Mr. Penne.” That 
George Penne and not William Penn was the 
person addressed, it is, I think, no longer 
possible to doubt. 

0. E. Doble. 


A SURVIVAL OF I.OI.T.ARDISM. 

Bare, par St. Jean de Luz, Biases PjietK’es. 

In Mr. R. Seymour Long's review of John 
Wgrlif in the Academy of April 1, occurs this 
passage : “ At home we cannot trace the history 
of the Wycliffites as a distinct body further 
than a century after their founder’s death, &c.” 

In the year 1849 or 1850 I was laid up for a 
week from an accident in riding on a lonely 
farmhouse, Row Wood, between Chalfont St. 
Giles and Chenies. The old woman who waited 
on me, the only inmate of the house, except a 
friend of the same age. with myself, called 
herself an Old Methodist. I soon discovered 
that she looked on the reformed Church of 


England as a comparatively modern sect, and 
asserted that the body to which she belonged 
had received “ the Gospel ” long before, and 
that they were descendants of the old Lollards. 
She indignantly repudiated any connexion with 
Wesley’s Methodism. The only books in the 
house were one or two tracts belonging to the 
old woman. These I read. The oldest of them 
dated from the last century, and referred to an 
attempt of Lady Huntingdon to include these 
Old or Primitive Methodists in her Connexion. 
Her advances had been repelled, and the same 
statement made then which the old woman 
repeated to me. This small sect had then some 
kind of chapel, or meeting room, in Chalfont 
and in Amersham, and was said to be more 
numerous in the counties bordering on Wales. 
How far this is historically true, or whether the 
little body with its traditions of descent from 
the Lollards still exists, I cannot say. Only I 
distinctly assert that such a body making such 
claims did exist both in the last century and 
about 1850. 

While on these traditions, I may mention 
that, as a boy, I frequently heard it asserted in 
Uxbridge that the term “Lynch law” was 
derived from one John Lynch, who was hastily 
burned there in the Marian persecution, on a 
spot at the bottom of Windsor-street. Here 
again, I do not vouch for the historical fact, but 
only for the existence of the tradition, which 
was current there in my boyhood. 

Wentworth Webster. 


ENGLISH PROSODY AND STYLE. 

Bt. Auhyn’s, We.t Brighton: April 10,1893. 

In view of the importance of this subject 
from a general point of view, may I add a 
word, which I should have added in my last, 
had I not been afraid of making my letter too 
long? 

As an illustration of my meaning concerning 
the difference between accentual and quantita¬ 
tive verse, I should like to cite two lines from 
well known poems. First, one from Camp¬ 
bell’s “ Hohenliuden ”:— 

“ On Linden when the sun was low ” 

Clearly, since this line is iambic, the accent 
falls on “when,” and “ when ” must be pro¬ 
nounced long; but in Moore’s line 


would be almost sure to flounder helplessly over 
such a line. Tennyson, however, knew that 
blank verse should be written in periods, in 
blocks of sound, constituted by several lines 
together, and that in these variety of accent 
and pause are essential. But this is a case in 
which one might feel very much inclined to 
teach one’s grandmother to suck eggs. Yet, as 
I said before, the man who did so would be 
tumbling over his own feet, and swearing at 
another man's, because they had tripped him 
up. However, I admit, of course, that Tenny¬ 
son is so universally recognised as a past 
master of his craft that in his case it would be 
very difficult indeed to lecture him on the sub¬ 
ject. Yet—if I may venture to mention the 
fact, in defending my technique from the 
attacks of a brother-craftsman—Mr. Andrew 
Lang, writing in the Academy years ago about 
my “Livingstone in Africa,” was good enough 
to say, after quoting from the blank verse, 
“This is surely stately and admirah’e verse, 
and it would be easy to find many passages to 
match it”—an approval endorsed by the late 
Prof. Minto in the Examiner. The measure of 
my sea-poems has usually been suggested to 
me by the sound of the sea. 

A correspondent, whose judgment I value 
highly, writes to me that he believes I am mis¬ 
taken in what I said in my last letter concern¬ 
ing Mr. Watson’s opinion as expressed in his 
essay on “ Style.” I have not got the essay by 
me, but read it in Atalanta. My impression, 
however, had been that Mr. Watson said in that 
essay that only those poets were likely to be 
remembered who had “ Style,” with a capital 
letter, which he explained to mean “the grand 
style ” of Milton, as distinguished from some 
other style of their own. Now to thiE I demur, 
because it appears to me that Burns, Beranger, 
Heine, Browning, for instance, are quite as 
likely to be remembered as Milton, or Matthew 
Arnold; and yet the “grand style” would 
have been as inappropriate to them as it was 
appropriate to Milton and Arnold. These 
writers, however, had a distinctive style of 
their own, which will count for something in 
our remembrance of them. 

Roden Noel. 

P.S.—For “ they will toil and gain no more," 
in my last letter, read “ toil and grieve ”; and 
for “goal” read “soul.” 


Oh, weep for the hour when to Evelyn’s bower,” 
the measure being anapaestic, this same word 
“ when ” is clearly to be pronounced as a short 
syllable. In fact, the quantitative pronuncia¬ 
tion of words in English is capable of infinite 
variety, and is by no means fixed; though of 
course a writer cannot, without affectation, 
depart too frequently from the pronunciation 
of usage, where this is well marked. Yet verse 
being an arbitrary mode of speech, this may be 
done to a certain extent, as it used to be in the 
Ballad. Shakspere varies the pronunciation of 
the same proper name to suit his verse. He has 
Dunsinane, and Dunsindne. 

In reading “ Pelleas and Ettarre ” the other 
day, I came upon this curious line of blank 
verse:— 

“ then binding his good horse 
“ To a tree, cast himself down; and as he lay.” 


“THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN.” 

Chiltern, Bowdoo, Cheshire: April 9,1993. 

In the Academy for April 1, which I have 
only just seen, owing to my absence in Rome, 
there is a mistake that needs rectification. 
Under the head of “ Notes and News ” it is 
stated that my forthcoming work, The Letters 
of a Portuguese Nun, is translated from the 
original French edition of 1660. This should, 
of course, be 1669. The name of the Nun too 
is misspelt. It should read “ Marianna," not 
“ Mariana,” as in the notice. 

Edgar Prestagk. 


It is impossible that a master like Tennyson 
can have intended to accentuate tho “ him ” in 
“ himself,” because that would have been to 
make nonsense of the line ; and yet, of course, 
the normal iambic genius of the measure would 
require this syllable to be long. The only way 
in which the line can be read rhythmically, 
yet without violence to the sense, is by pausing 
at “tree,” and reading “cast himself” as a 
dactyl, “down ” as one long foot, pausing after 
“ down,” and treating the remaining two feet 
as iambic. But fancy being able to pronounce 
“himself” as two short syllables! A novice 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, April 18, 11.16 &.m. Ethical: “ Children and 
Ideals of Conduct," by Dr. Stanton Coit. . 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ The Ethical Movement and 
the Labour Movement," by Dr. Stanton Coit. . 

Monday, April 17, 7.80 p.m. Bibliographical: “The Official 
Be cord of Current Literature," by Mr. H. R. Tedder. 

8 pm. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, "Some 
Matters of Ornament.” II., by Mr. L. F. Day. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : •* Comparison of Asiatic 
Languages," by Major Conder. 

Tukhday, April 18, 8 pm. Royal Institution: “Symbolism 
in Ceremonies, Customs, and Art," II., by Dr. Joan 
Macdonell. 

7.45 p.m. Statistio&l : “ Prices of CommodiU* 8 
during the Last Seven Years,” by Mr. Augustus Sauer¬ 
beck. -V . » 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Philippine Islands, 
by Mr. H. A. McPherson. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, “ Steam* 
Engine Trials," by the late Mr. P. W. Wfllans. 

8 80 p.m. Zoological: “The Genus SipHHculvi, oy 
Mr. Arthur E. Shipley. 
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Wednesday, April 19, 8 p.m. Society of Art*: “Some 
Economic Point* in connexion with Electricity Supply,” 
by Mr. Oisbert Kapp. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: “The Direction of the Wind 
over the British Isles, 1876-80,” by Mr. F. Campbell 
Bayard; “ Photograph* of Lightning taken at Sydney 
Observatory, December 7, 1892,” by Mr. H. C. Rum ell; 
“ Lightning Discharges in the Neighbourhood of Bristol, 
1892,” by Dr. Ernest H. Cook; “ Constructive Errors in 
eome Hygrometers,” by Mr. W. W. Midaley. 

8 pan. Microscopical : “ A New Tapeworm, 

Taeviatchidm” by Prof. D’Arcy Thompson ; ** The 
Foraminifera of the Gault of Folkestone,” by Mr. F. 
Chapman. 

Tbi;rsday, April JO, 8 pm, Royal Institution: “The 
Atmosphere,” II., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 pm. Linnean: *• The Subterranean Crustacea of 
New Zealand, with some general remarks on the Fauna 
of Caves and Wells.” by Mr. C. Chilton; *' The Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Histology of the Chemetidae . with 
special reference to the Ru^imenUiy Stigmata, and to a 
New Form of Trachea,” by Mr. H. M. Bernard. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ The Chemistry and Physiology 
of Foliage Leaves,” by Mr. Horace T. Brown and Dr. 
G. Hams Morris: “ The Interaction of Alkali cellulose 
and Carbon Bisulphide—Cellulose Thio-carbonates,” by 
Messrs. C. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and C. Beadle. 

8.90 p.m. Historical: “The Statutes of the Com¬ 
pany of Mercers of Lichfield in the Seventeenth Century,” 
by Mr. W. H. Russell, with an Introduction by Prof. 
W. Cunningham; “The Anglo-Russiin Convention of 
J one 22, 1799. and the Campaign of the Second Coalition,” 
by Mr. Hubert Hall. 

8.90 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbiday, April 21, 9 p.m. Royal Institution : “Possible and 
Impossible Economies in the Utilisation of Energy,” by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy. 

Satibday, April 22, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Tyndall Lecture, 
“ Some Applications of Electricity to Chemistry,” II., by 
Mr. James Bwinbutne. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

HCBEr’s TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 

Journal (Tun Voyage en Arabie, 1883-18^.4. 

Par Charles Huber. (Paris: Leroux ) 
This large and handsome volume, well 
■worthy of the traditions of the National 
Printing Press of France, possesses a 
melancholy interest. It is a careful publi¬ 
cation by the Asiatic and Geographical 
Societies of Paris of the Journal kept by 
the young and enthusiastic savan and ex- 
lorer, Charles Huber, up to the date of 
is murder between Jedda and Medineh. 
The editors have confined themselves rigor¬ 
ously to the reproduction of his manuscript: 
the numerous inscriptions he copied have 
been printed without any attempt at cor¬ 
rection or explanation, and the Arabic 
names and words ho wrote down have also 
undergone no revision. In this, doubtless, 
they have acted wisely. The work of cor¬ 
rection and explanation, unchecked by the 
presence of the copyist, would have been 
endless and unsatisfactory, and scholars 
would prefer to have before them the exact 
copies made by the explorer himself. 

But while little, if any, alteration has 
been made in the Journal, the volume has 
been enriched with very substantial additions 
at its end. These consist of numerous and 
elaborate maps, illustrating the journeys of 
M. Huber from Damascus and Palmyra in 
the north to the neighbourhood of Mekka 
in the south. They increase materially our 
knowledge of the Ariabian Peninsula, and, 
in connexion with Mr. Doughty’s Travels, 
make it possible to understand not only 
what is the present condition of the north¬ 
western part of the country, but also the 
position of the chief seats of its ancient 
culture. 

It is, however, from an epigraphic point 
of view that M. Huber’s Journal is so 
specially important. The scientific mission 
on which he was sent by the French Govern¬ 
ment had, as its first aim, the discovery and 
reproduction of the historical monuments of 


the past. That inscriptions existed in what 
is now a barren land inhabited for the most 
part by illiterate nomads was known, and 
Mr. Doughty’s discoveries had shown that 
in the neighbourhood of Teima were 
numerous remains of antiquity. Among 
them is the famous stele of Tselem-shezib 
in the Aramaic language and alphabet, 
which, thanks to the executions of Messrs. 
Huber and de Lostalot, the French Consul at 
Jedda, is now in the Museum of the Louvre. 

Daring a part of his second journey, M. 
Huber was accompanied by Prof. Euting, 
and the copies of the inscriptions contained 
in his Journal seem to have been the joint 
work of the two travellers. The Aramaic 
texts found at Teima and elsewhere have 
been already published in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Semiticarum ; and consequently, 
with a few exceptions, none are given in 
the present volume. The inscriptions it 
contains are partly 8afaite, partly Minaean, 
partly Proto-Arabic, partly Nabathean. The 
inscriptions of Safa were first deciphered by 
M. Halevy in 1877, and take their name from 
the volcanic region south-east of Damascus, 
on tho rocks of which the majority of 
them are written. The term “ Proto- 
Arabic ” we owe to Prof. D. H. Miiller, who 
first drew attention to this class of inscrip¬ 
tion, while the Nabathean texts are perhaps 
more commonly known as “ Sinaitic.” 

The principal fact which strikes the 
reader of the Journal is the wide extent 
of country over which the epigraphic monu¬ 
ments of the past are spread. Before the 
rise of Mohammedanism, the population of 
North-Western Arabia seems to have been as 
much addicted to writing as were the ancient 
Egyptians. Inscriptions are scratched 
almost everywhere on the rocks and 
boulders of the country; and as the writers 
were for the most part mere travellers or 
camel-drivers a knowledge of the art of 
writing must have been widely diffused. 
The alphabets employed by the scribes 
show that the stream of culture flowed from 
two opposite directions. On the one side 
it came from the Aramaeans of the north, 
on the other from the cultured and powerful 
kingdoms of the south. Indeed, there was 
a time when the Minaean kings exercised 
their power as far north as Teima, and even 
on the borders of Egypt and Palestine; and it 
ik therefore not surprising that the alphabets 
of Safa and its neighbourhood are Minaean 
rather than Aramaic in character. 

We are but just awakening to the fact 
that Arabia was once the seat of a high 
civilisation and of a developed inland and 
maritime trade. If Dr. Glaser is right, 
there are epigraphic monuments in the 
south of the Peninsula which go back 
to the age of the Egyptian Hyksos. 
At all events, the Assyrian inscriptions 
prove that Saba was a flourishing monarchy 
in the eighth century b.c , and that its 
power extended to the frontiers of Baby¬ 
lonia. If, as Dr. Glaser has endeavoured 
to show, the kingdom of Saba arose on the 
ruins of that of the Minaeans, we are carried 
back to a high antiquity for the flourishing 
period of the latter, as well as for the origin 
of the alphabet in its South Arabian form. 

Comparative philologists will he grateful 
for the lists of dialectal Arabic words which 


M. Huber has noted from time to time. 
Fortunately, as the editors say, he knew 
the written language only imperfectly. 
Consequently he was unbiassed in recording 
the pronunciation he heard; indeed, he 
generally left it to the natives themselves 
to write down tho words they used. If 
only we could be sure that their phonetic 
spelling has not been contaminated by the 
teaching they had received at school, wo 
should have in them invaluable materials 
for determining the phonology of the 
modern Arabian dialects. 

A. II. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


T1IE SEMITISM OF THE HITTITES. 

London: Apiil U, 160 J. 

Recently I met with a passage from one of 
the Sargon texts which seems to me to give 
important evidence with regard to the language 
of the Hittites. The passage is to be found in 
the Bull Inscription, 07-69. Sargon says that 
he had caused to be constructed a building to 
which he gives the Assyrian designation Bit 
appaU, saying at tho same time that it was 
“like a palace of the Hittites (mat Chatli), 
which, in the language of the West, is called 
Bit chilani.” Bit chihini, it seemed, must bo 
regarded as Hittite. Subsequently I found 
that Dr. Lyon had expressed the same opinion 
in a note (p. 76) to his Keilschriftlcrte Saryou's. 

Now the first thing to be noticed is that bit, 
which represents tho general Semitic equivalent 
of “ house,” is common to both the Assyrian 
bit appati and the Hittite bit chilani. This 
being so, an inference as to the Semitic char¬ 
acter of Hittite speech seems unavoidable. Bit 
is represented by the same character in both 
expressions; and what is said of “ the language 
of the West ” seems clearly to show that this 
character was pronounced alike in Assyrian and 
in Hittite. The allusion is to the speech, not to 
the writing. 

With respect to chilani (or chilanni ) taken by 
itself, the evidence is not equally decisive. It 
is, however, strong, and it becomes convincing 
when taken in connexion with the unquestion¬ 
able Semitic character of bit. Chilani and 
appati may be regarded reasonably as having 
the same essential signification. There is, how¬ 
ever, but scant independent evidence as to the 
meaning of the latter word. It is probably 
derived from a root cognate with the Hebrew 
path, pathah, pathath, meaning “to break,” 
“ to open.” * The bit appati may thus be re¬ 
garded as a palace with inoreextornal openings 
than usual, and so a summer palace, contrast¬ 
ing with the other palace of which Sargon 
speaks. Chilani —which, when represented by 
* 8 easily seen to assume a Semitic char¬ 
acter-connects itself without much difficulty 
with tho Hebrew citation “ a hole in the wall,” 
“ a window.” This connexion seems to throw 
light on a passage in the Prophets (Jer. xxii. 14) 
which has somewhat perplexed tho commen¬ 
tators and grammarians. The Prophet sternly 
rebukes Jehoiakim for building a “wide 
house,” with spacious airy upper chambers, nnd 
for cutting out in tho walls, or rather “ rend¬ 
ing ” windows. The word here employed for 
“ windows” is the abnormal form '27bn chal- 
lonai. Au analogy with the Hittito chilani 
suggests itself. Moreover, if Jehoiakim was 
following foreign usage, and endeavouring to 
rival non-Israelite kings, in building a summer 
palace, the Prophet’s censure is to some extent 

* Even peh “the mouth,” must be regarded as 
cognate, notwithstanding its seem ingly attenuated 
form. 
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accounted for. And the word “ rending,” yip 
kara, is to be explained with reference to a devia¬ 
tion from the usual scanty openings in the ex¬ 
ternal walls. Altogether, the proof of the Semitic 
character of bit chilani will not be, I think, 
easily set aside. It may be added that the 
expression is one with which Assyrian kings 
seem to have been tolerably familiar, no doubt 
on account of their frequent relations, hostile 
or otherwise, with the Hittite country. 

So far as this evidence goes, it tends to show 
that Hittite speech made a nearer approach to 
Hebrew than to Assyrian. This may be implied 
in the general expression ‘‘language of the 
West,” and in the way in which Esarhaddon, 
for example, classes together the kings of the 
Hittites and of the Syrian coast, including even 
the King of Judah. Possibly, indeed, we shall 
find by-and-by an unexpected fulness of mean¬ 
ing in the words of the Prophet addressed to 
Jerusalem:—“ Thy origin and thy nativity were 
of the land of the Canaanite : the Amorite was 
thy father, and thy mother was Hittite” 
(Ezek. xvi. 3). 

It may be said that an inference should not 
be drawn from the expression “ the language 
of the West,” so as to include as Hittites the 
inhabitants of countries a good deal to the west 
of Syria. It is justifiable, however, to take 
into account, not merely the general identity 
of the system of hieroglyphs employed by these 
peoples, but also such indications of Semitism 
in the faces portrayed on the monuments as 
those to which I have recently had an oppor¬ 
tunity of calling attention. 

Thomas Tyler. 

P.S.—Mr. Pinches has remarked, with refer¬ 
ence to what is said above: “Appati may, 
however, as some Assyriologists contend, have 
an Akkadian derivation.” But with reference 
to the probability or otherwise of such a deriva¬ 
tion, ail the connected facts require to be con¬ 
sidered. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first conversazione of the Royal Society 
will be held at Burlington House on Wednesday, 
May 10. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Chemical Society, held on March 27, Dr. H. E. 
Armstrong was elected president, in succession 
to Prof. Crum Brown. The address of the 
retiring president discussed the history of the 
phlogistic theory, and its gradual displace¬ 
ment by more modem views. It was announced 
that the late Dr. G. D. LongstafFs long con¬ 
nexion with the society, and his munificence in 
securing the establishment of the research fund, 
would be commemorated by a medal, called 
after his name, to be awarded at least triennially 
to a follow of the society in recognition of the 
value of his researches. 

Arrangements have been made for another 
series of summer excursions by the London 
Geological Field Class. The object of these 
excursions, which are planned by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, is the study of the physical geography 
and geology of the Thames basin. The first 
excursion will take place on April 29, when the 
students will go from Edenbriage to Westerham 
by Toys Hill. Each excursion will be under 
Prof. Seeley’s personal direction. 

Mr. W. L. Calderwood has resigned the 
directorship of the laboratory of the Marine 
Biological Association at Plymouth, to which 
he was appointed not very long ago. 

The first ordinary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society after Easter will be held 
on Monday, April 24, when the Hon. George 
Curzon will read a paper on some of the 
geographical results of his recent visit to 
Frenoh Indo-China. On May 8, Mr. W. M. 


Conway will give an account of his climbing 
expedition to the Karakoram mountains. It is 
hoped that the following paper will be by Lieut. 
Peary, of the TJ.S. Navy, describing the 
results of his expedition to North Greenland, 
and the plan of his proposed exploration of 
the coast of the same region. 

The course of ten educational lectures 
delivered by Mr. H. J. Mackinder during 
February and March has been so successful 
that the council of the Royal Geographical 
Society hope to continue the series for two 
further years. 

The April number of the Geographical 
Journal (Edward Stanford) is mainly devoted 
to South Africa. It contains two papers 
recently read before the society: “ Twenty 
Years in Zambesia,” by Mr. F. C. Selous”; 
and “ Notes [partly Geological] on a Portion of 
the Kalahari,” by Mr. E. Wilkinson, both of 
which are accompanied by maps, and the former 
also by other illustrations. We may further 
mention an article on the recent Sandgate 
landslip, contributed by Mr. W. Topley. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Sir William Muir has translated from the 
Arabic into English Bakoorah Shahiya, “ Sweet 
First-Fruits”—“A work,” ho says, “in many 
respects the most remarkable of its kind which 
has appeared in the present day. It is a first- 
fruits of what we may expect from the informa¬ 
tion now so steadily spreading among the 
Eastern Churches, and as such may take the 
highest rank in apologetic literature, being, 
beyond question, one of the most powerful 
treatises on the claims of Christianity that has 
ever been addressed to the Mahometan world.” 

The current number of the Journal of Philo¬ 
logy (Macmillans) contains several articles of 
importance. Mr. A. E. Housman continues— 
without yet concluding—his examination of the 
MSS. of Propertius, showing in detail the 
value of the family called AF. Mr. W. M. 
Lindsay—also in continuation of a former 
artiole—discusses the law of “ brevis brevians,” 
or shortening of long syllables, in Plautus, 
whioh he regards as a reflex of the colloquial 
pronunciation of the time. Prof. Henry 
Nettleship gives a very interesting account of 
the early printed editions of Nonius, with 
special reference to the princess of 1470, and to 
a copy with annotations by Scaliger in the 
Bodleian; he also contributes some notes in 
Latin Lexicography, partly derived from the 
recently published “ Acta Ludorum Saecu- 
larium.” Prof. J. P. Postgate suggests two 
emendations in Catullus; 
ut aput niuem et ferarum gelida stabula forem 
et earum <ut> omne adirem furibunda latibulum ; 

and 

optauit genitor primaeui funera natl 
liber ut innuptae poteretur flore nuriclae. 

The Rev. C. Taylor—again in continuation of 
former articles—compares the “Two Ways” in 
Hermas with the myth of the Choice of 
Hercules. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, in an article 
on Tertullian’s Apology, has some admirable 
remarks on the study of the Fathers, from the 
point of view of classical philology. And, 
finally, Mr. F. G. Kenyon prints in full, for 
the first time, a transcript of the British 
Museum Papyrus cxxviii., containing portions 
of the last two books of the Iliad—a MS, whioh 
is probably as early as the first century B.c., 
and is distinctly superior to the texts usually 
found on papyrus, whether of Homer or other 
authors. 

We can mention only a few of the papers in 
the April number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt). Prof. Tyrrell’s viow of the 


Galliambic metre is criticise 1 both by Mr. E.8. 
Thompson (who supports Grant Alien), and by 
Mr. G. Dunn, of Edinburgh (who propounds a 
formidable musical scheme). In ancient 
history, Mr. E. Posts explains tho mode of 
selecting jurors for the law courts described in J 
the 'aBtivclIuv noAtrcfa ; Mr. G. E. Underhill 
attempts to fix the date of the Elean War as 
399—397 B.c.; and Mr. A. H. Greenidge dis¬ 
cusses the alleged repeal of the Lex Aelia Fnfia 
by Clodius. Among reviews, we may specially 
mention two: that by Mr. Robinson EUis of 
do Nolhac’s recent work on Petrarch as a 
Humanist, dealing chiefly with the MSS. of 
Virgil and Cicero which arc known to have 
been in Petrarch’s possession, and discussing 
the interesting question whether Petrarch 
could have been acquainted with the lost 
treatise of Cicero “ De Gloria”; and that by 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay of two French boob 
ubout Greek antiquities in Russia, both of 
which are due to the industry of M. Salomon 
Reinach. Finally, we have a summary of the 
views upon the orchestra in the Greek stage of 
Prof. Ernst Curtius, who is disinclined to aooept 
as yet the new theories of Dr. Dbrpfeld. 


FINE ART. 

MESSRS. DEPREZ & UUTEKUNST hare 

ON VIEW the mart reccDt ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, F. Hcymour-Hsulcn, Prof. H. Heikomer, R.A., *nd selec¬ 
tions of the Works of J aouucmart, BrHcuuemond, M£ryon, 4c- 
18, Green Street, Charing Croes Koed. W.C. 


Life and Letters of Washington Allston. By 

J. B. Flagg. (Bentley.) 

There is nothing more certain in the un¬ 
certain future than that sooner or later a 
great school of art will flourish on the North 
American continent. When that day has 
come and gone, a glamour of importance 
will bo thrown back upon the early artists 
of America, and it will he interesting to 
trace in them whatever germs of the future 
individual style of their country may be i 
discoverable in their works. At present we ] 
cannot point to anything characteristically j 
American in the work of American painters. . 
They appeal to us rather as offshoots from 
European stocks than as a group possessing 
attributes of their own. This is, of course, 
especially true of the men who first practised 
the art of painting in the United States. | 
We know Stuart as an admirable portrait 
painter, and most of us have heard of 
Washington Allston. While the time has 
not yet come for setting these men in their 
right places with respect to the general 
development of art, it is at all events fitting 
that records of the fabric and fashion of 
such a life as that of Allston should be 
written down before the opportunity is gone 
by. Whatever the ultimate verdict upon 
the work of AUstou may be, he was an 
interesting personality, and he occupied an 
important historical position. The need for 
a biography of him has long been felt. 
Considerable materials for it were collected 
by R. H. Dana, sen., and these have now 
been amplified and reduced to form by Mr. 
Flagg. The result is a handsome and 
bulky volume, sufficiently illustrated: a 
book that, whatever its momentary interests 
or dullnesses, mast take a permanent place 
in libraries of art. 

Washington Allston was bom in South 
Carolina in 1779. His mother was by 
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descent three parts French. He manifested 
artistic tendencies from his earliest years, 
and these became more pronounced m his 
college days at Harvard; but both then and 
afterwards his art was only a portion of a 
large general culture. He had poetic and 
literary gifts as well, and the charm of his 
resence and conversation seems to have 
ad much to do with the high reputation he 
enjoyed among his many friends. Those 
who came in contact with his gentle, re¬ 
fined, and intelligent nature ascribed to the 
works of his brush the high excellence they 
perceived in the man, and his biographer 
does not escape the same pardonable weak¬ 
ness. To speak of him as second only to 
Titian as a colourist is, under the circum¬ 
stances, to pay him a feeble compliment. 
Nothing is unkinder to a man’s reputation 
than overpraise where a just estimate is 
expected. Overpraise by a man’s con¬ 
temporaries is interesting, because it is a 
tribute to the brightness of his personal 
effect. Coleridge said of him: 

“His fame he will achieve for himself, for 
which he has, indeed, butonethingto do. Having 
arrived at perfection—comparative perfection 
certainly—in colouring, drawing, and com¬ 
position, to be as equal to these three in his 
expression, not of a particular passion, but of 
the living, ever-iudividualisingsoul, whose chief 
and best meaning is itself, as even in this he is 
superior to tho other artists.” 

Hut in saying this Coleridge was speaking 
of a friend. 

As an artist, then, Allston is not yet 
interesting—his portrait of Coleridge in the 
National Portrait Gallery suffices to prove 
this—but as a man amongst his con¬ 
temporary men he is worth knowing. He 
came to Lmdon in the year 1801; and he 
remained in Europe (except for a flying 
visit home) till, as he says, “ a homesickness, 
which (in spite of some of the best and 
kindest friends, and every encouragement 
that I could wish as an artist) I could not 
overcome, brought me back to my own 
country in 1818. He made his way easily 
among some of the best men of the day: 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Washington Irving, 
Leslie, and others of the like eminence were 
his friends. Sir George Beaumont and 
Lord Egremont bought his pictures and 
sought his sooiety. He gained the highest 
prize more than once at the exhibitions of 
the British Institution. He was elected an 
Associate of the Eoyal Academy, and would 
have been made a member of that body but 
for his return to his own country. He was 
well paid for his work, and his life was 
happy. At home he fell into poorer cir¬ 
cumstances. He became oppressed and 
often paralysed by debt, and his last years 
were full of mortifications caused by 
pecuniary difficulties. But throughout he 
lived on a high plane. His letters manifest 
a mind noble, serene, and beautifully pure. 
His ideas about art and life are always 
interesting, often original, and remarkably 
well expressed. Generosity was his vice. 
He was the most domestic of men. He 
was conscious of many of his own excellen¬ 
cies, yet without vanity. He had a beautiful 
character, one that a biographer does the 
reader a kindness by bringing him in 
contact with. 


Were it worth while, it would be easy to 
miaimise the large praise which seems to be 
implied in the foregoing remarks. The 
book might have been shortened with 
advantage. The letters are not all of equal 
interest, and many might have been cur¬ 
tailed. The index is not a good one. The 
volume is needlessly heavy to hold. But these 
are small matters. As a whole, the work is 
good, and the man it treats of was fine. It 
has sufficient excuse for existing, and of 
how few books can that be said with truth ? 

W. M. Coway. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The issue for 1893 of Royal Academy Pictures is 
in active preparation, and Part I. will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Company early- 
next month. This year, for the first time, 
notes of an explanatory character will be 
added. The work will occupy an even more 
authoritative position than hitherto, and re¬ 
productions of some important pictures will 
appear exclusively in its pages. 

Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani has been engaged, 
since the year 1867, in preparing a plan of 
ancient Rome, based upon the most recent 
archaeological discoveries. Its completion has 
been delayed, from time to time, as fresh 
materials were continually being brought to 
light; but the collapse of building speculation 
now permits the pnblioation to bo commenced, 
under the auspices of the Royal Accademia dei 
Lincei. The map will be in forty-six sheets, 
on the scale of 1 to 1000; and it is intended 
that not less than six sheets shall appear 
annually, beginning with the present month. 
In the order of publication, priority will be 
given to those sheets which comprise districts 
already fully excavated, where there is little 
probability of any fresh discoveries. The 
method adopted is to show, by five colours : (1) 
the streets of the modem city; (2) the monu¬ 
ments and ruins of the regal and republican 
periods; (3) those of imperial times ; (4) under¬ 
ground remains, quarries, catacombs, Mithraic 
grottoes, &o. ; and (5) springs, aqueducts, 
drains, and the bed of the Tiber. There will be 
included those monuments now destroyed, of 
which accurate information is recorded; and 
the sites of famous works of art and inscriptions. 
The altitudes of the ancient and modem city 
are also to be marked in different colours. A 
specimen sheet shows the advantages of this 
method with regard to the Baths of Diocletian. 
The publication is undertaken solely by the 
great house of Ulric Hoepli, of Milan; and the 

S lice of the entire work is £7, or £1 a year, 
>88 a discount of ten per cent, on payment in 
advance. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: (1) the Royal Society of Painters in 
■Water-Colours, in Pall Mall East; (2) the 
Society of Lady Artists (professional), at their 
new address in Maddox-street; (3) a collection 
of water-colour drawings of India and Ceylon, 
by Mr. John Varley, at the Japanese GaUery, 
New Bond-street; (4) paintings and water¬ 
colours by Mr. C. E. Holloway, at the Dutch 
Gallery, Brook-street; and (5) pictures of 
Marlborough College and neighbourhood, at 
the Royal Arcade Gallery, Old Bond-street. 

Under the title of The Chronicles of the Sid , 
Mrs. Orpen has written a sketch of the life and 
travels of Miss Adelia Gates, the flower painter, 
who has travelled alone through such out-of- 
the-way parts as the desert of Sahara, Iceland, 
&c. The book, which is handsomely illustrated, 
will be published by the Religions Tract 
Society. 


The latest addition to artistic magazines is 
the one called The Studio, which is intended 
(we believe), as the title impb'es, to appeal very 
much to the practising artist in painting, 
sculpture, or the allied arts, but not by any 
means to be wholly technical. Mr. Gleeson 
White is understood to be in great measure 
responsible for the management and presents 
tion of it. His characteristic good taste is 
visible right and left: the magazine is charm¬ 
ingly produced. The actual matter of it— 
concerned though it is chiefly with contempor¬ 
ary production—is for the most part interesting 
and acceptable. In one or two instances the 
artist has got hold of that rara avis —the 
paintor who knows how to write. The Newlyn 
Painter who discusses “ the Newlyn Point of 
View ” is not an instance in point. He has 
little to say; and that little which h9 has, ho 
says badly, being feebly humorous, and wholly 
untrue, when he talks about “ Criticism being 
chiefly governed by the science of mensura¬ 
tion.” Mr. Brangwyn writes better, and 
sends a very readable account of his journey 
into the realms of colour. But the two most 
serious and best qualified discussions of their 
subjects are those by Mr. Gleeson White him¬ 
self and by Prof. R. A. M. Stevenson; the 
first of whom writes on “ Designing for Book¬ 
plates,” and the second on “ The Growth of 
Recent Art.” The illustrations—the more 
purely decorative ones especially—aro for the 
most part good, and aro admirably printed. 
Mr. Macbeth’s origiual lithograph, “ Weed 
Burners in the Pens ” is a dcsigu of a 
certain nobility and power, such as we do not 
often come upon for the first time even in the 
pages of an art magazine. The Studio takes its 
own line, and, to judge from the initial number, 
seems destined to take it successfully. 

We quote the following from the Athens 
correspondent of the Times :— 

“ Some interesting results have been obtained 
from the researches of the American School of 
Archaeology at the Heraeum, or Temple of 
Hero, situated between Argos and Mycenae. 
The excavations, which are being carried on by 
about 200 workmen, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Charles Waldsteia, have revealed the site 
and foundations of the ancient temple mentioned 
by Homer, which was burnt down in the year 
423 n.c. A platform of polygonal pavement has 
been laid bare, above which was found a layer of 
debris containing ^fragments of charred wood, 
melted bronze, and other indications of a con¬ 
flagration. Numerous specimens of pottery of so- 
called Mycenaean, proto-Corinthian, and geo¬ 
metrical patterns have been obtained. 

“ The British School of Archaeology has now 
concluded the excavations which have been 
carried on during recent years with much success 
at Megalopolis. Researches will be begun next 
week at Aegosthena, a little to the north-east of 
Corinth, where some remarkably perfect remains 
of fortifications dating from the fifth century « c. 
exist. It is hoped that the site of the ancient 
temple of Melampus, mentioned by Pausanias, 
will be discovered.” 

The Jahrbuch der Kiiniylich Preussischen 
Kunst Sarnmlungin is always so full of in¬ 
teresting and learned papers, based on the 
original researches of its eminent staff, that it 
is difficult to say of any fresh part that it excels 
its predecessors. The two latest have certainly 
not been below the usual level. In the former 
(Dreizehnter Band, II. und III. Hefte) C. 
Justi gave us some more fruit of his valuable 
studies of Lombard Art in Spain, illustrating 
more especially the grandiose tombs by Antonio 
Maria de Aprile and his fellow-workers; and W. 
Bode concluded his monograph upon Western 
Asiatic carpets in general and an old Persian 
carpet in particular, which is one of the 
treasures of the Royal Museum at Berlin. Of 
the minor papers there is none more interesting 
than the account by Julius Lessing of the famous 
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piece of tapestry known as the “Croy-Teppich,” 
now in the possession of the Greifswald Univer¬ 
sity, an excellent heliogravure of which, with 
its twenty-three life-size figures of the loaders 
of the reformation in Saxony and Pomerania, is 
given. Of equal if not of greater value than 
any of these is the paper, in the most recent 
part, by Franz Xavier Krauss, on the frescoes in 
the Church of 8. Angelo in Formis (a few 
miles from Naples), which was built in the 
latter half of the eleventh century. The 
paintings are, of course, not unknown; but they 
obtain a fresh interest from the conviction of 
the writer that they are closely associated 
with the wall paintings at Oberzell on the 
island of Beichenau in Switzerland, and are 
a relic of a movement in art during the 
period between 800 and 1100, predominated not 
by the empire of the east but by that of the 
west, and carried out mainly by the Benedic¬ 
tines. From the training school of the order of 
Monte Cassino, according to Herr Krauss, 
proceeded the artists wlie executed the wall 
paintings in Switzerland as well as those at 
8. Angelo in Formis. A photographic repro¬ 
duction of the “ Last Judgment,” the earliest 
known representation of the subject, and of the 
whole of one wall of the church, accompany the 
article. 


THE STAGE. 

TWO PLAYS IN PARIS. 

No new literary work that need be taken 
very seriously has been produced quite 
lately in Paris ; and of the two stage plays 
which I selected to see during that visit of 
duty which the English Philistine pays to 
Prance, once a year, at Easter, one was an 
old piece at the Theatre Frangais—nothing 
more startling than the revival there of 
Emile Augier’s “ Les Effroutes ”—and the 
other was a play done—well, where do you 
suppose? It was done at the Bouffes du 
Nord, a moderate-sized suburban play¬ 
house or thedtre de quartier hidden away in 
the remote regions of an exterior Boulevard, 
far beyond the Gare du Nord and the Gare 
de l’Est. Until lately, no one but the 
people of that Faubourg have gone to it; 
but just now that theatre presents the 
singular spectacle of a suburban house 
deserted by its proper clientele — almost 
nobody in the gallery; almost nobody iu 
the upper boxes. For the population of the 
district has seen the play, has seen the 
play and has done with it — the local 
audience is exhausted; but into the stalls— 
a comfortable front seat in which you 
ransom by the expenditure of “ 2 francs, 
7-5 ”—there passes night after night an up- 
to-date audience drawn from the Champs 
Elysees and the Quartier d’Europe. Why ? 
In part because the thing that is done— 
“ Jean Mayeux ” it is called — is, like 
“ L’Eufant Prodigue,” a mimo-drame. In 
part because it does for the well-bred 
Parisian what Chevalier, here, with his 
coster - songs, does for the well - bred 
Englishman—shows him a stage reflection 
of an order of life with which an unkind 
Heaven, in fixing his place, has denied him 
the privilege of actual familiarity. “ Jean 
Mayeux” deals unquestionably, and with 
an air of realism, with the scum of the scum 
of Paris. There is a lady in the piece, and 
there is an honest mountebank who is her 
saviour in distress—the rest of the people 
are the residuum of a great city: people 


who, as one gathers, make the Boulevard 
Montparnasse and the neighbourhood of a 
certain rive gauche railway station dangerous 
at night, and in the day-time do but in 
chamber or wineshop await the arrival of 
evening, with its opportunities for the 
exercise of a various industry. The 
criminal classes. The mere story of the 
piece is, in a sense, old fashioned Adelphi 
melodrama. And the piece is not played 
by any actors of note: it is played with one 
exception by the habitual company of the 
Bouffes du Nord, and the single person who 
is “starred” m the bills—the actress who 
plays the lady—is by no means one of the 
successes of the performance. The lady, I 
should say, by way of parenthesis, is a 
young French woman—still almost a school¬ 
girl—who, through a little series of 
accidents, arrives in Paris at night, and 
is not met at the railway station. Now, 
it is obviously possible for the most in¬ 
experienced of ingenues to arrive in Paris at 
night and not to be met at a railway station, 
and yet to reach the respectable roof under 
which she was expected without even 
enough of adventure to furnish forth a 
single act of a mimo-drame. But then 
where would be your play ? At the Gare 
de Montparnasse, accordingly, there is no 
sergent-de-iille, no omnibus, no coupe ; and 
the young woman, flying from the addresses 
of a second-rate gallant who is immediately 
rude to her, rushes for shelter into what 
place?—a little wine shop, where nightly 
there proceeds the hilarious private entertain¬ 
ment of gigo and gigoletle. Here, an elderly 
ogress gets the girl into her clutches, and from 
the semi-privacy of the wine-shop she is borne 
into the complete privacy of an infamous 
garret. Vivid enough is the representation 
of the soene at the wine-shop, and yet more 
energetic are the subsequent proceedings of 
the crew into whose hands the schoolgirl 
falls. Jean Mayeux, the mountebank with 
a heart, is the redeeming feature. He is 
played admirably. So is the ogress—an 
elderly person, something of the nature of 
the woman in “Les Deux Orphelines.” 
But by the time the third act comes you 
have got terribly tired of the absence of 
dialogue — skilled as the actors are, and 
spite of the opportunities which it offers of 
insight into an unsavoury world, the in¬ 
sight which it is the last mania of society 
to long for. I can hardly think that “ Jean 
Mayeux ’’ will be a success in London, un¬ 
less Sir Augustus (who is reported to have 
bought the rights) does, at some sacrifice of 
truth, immensely enhance the attractions of 
the piece as a spectacle—increase the scale 
of the thing. The little wine-shop ball, 
for instance—at Drury-lane something much 
bigger than that will have to be substituted 
for it. Meantime, I am glad I saw the piece 
—though it did begin to bore me—at the 
Bouffes du Nord. You see it is something 
of a “ document,” and the unadulterated, 
unmodified, unexalted “document” is apt 
to become a bore. 

The occasion of the revival of “Les 
Effrontos” at the Frangais was the debut 
at that theatre of an actress London likes 
and has seen often—Mme. Jane Hading. 
The dibdt, in the ordinary course of things, 
ought to have been made rather in the 


older than in the newer portion of the 
repertory. One who would aspire to the 
grandee coquettes at the Theatre Frangais, 
in the steps of Mme. Arnold Plessis and of 
one of the Brohans, should, by rule, be 
seen as Celimene in “ Le Misanthrope.” 
But rules are relaxed ; and Mme. Jane 
Hading, who began by being beautiful 
and continues by being clever, his been 
welcomed as the representative of the 
much-tried, yet vivacious, heroine of one 
of the best oomedies of Emile Augier. 
Mme. Jane Hading has worked hard at 
the part. She keeps to-day, along with all 
her acquired talent, the beauty of Balzac’s 
femme de trente ans. Her dresses are won¬ 
derful, and worn with grace. She speaks 
exquisitely, reaching perhaps her highest 
point in expression and gesture, not at the 
moments which would generally be thought 
the most crucial, but rather at an instant 
when great dramatic delicacy, combined 
with inciaiveness and fire, serves her in good 
stead—I mean when a man, who is willing 
to do the lady a service, practically tells 
her, by the way he offers it, that he knows 
of a secret in her life. He has little right 
to know it: still less to show her that he 
does. For it is a compromising secret, 
though one not altogether discreditable. 
“ Aprh ce que tons venez de me dire," she 
says—I have not the text by me, but the 
words are something like these; “Aprh ce 
que vous venez de me dire il faut ou que je com 
melts d la ports ou que je vous remercie. Eh ! 
bienje vous remercie ! ” That is not a 
situation for an Adelphi melodrama; but it 
is a mental situation, seen and expressed by 
the actress with the utmost vividness and 
dexterity. The whole cast of “ Les 
Effronto3” is good; quite unique in its 
excellence is the interpretation by*a word 
or a gesture of the most minor characters 
of all—the people who, when Giboyer has 
said a good thing or two, invite him to 
their receptions without knowing him. 
But what is more obviously a main fea¬ 
ture of the performance is M. Got’s 
rendering of the sturdy, rough, and kind- 
hearted Giboyer himself—a bustling person 
of fifty. M. Got created the character 
a generation ago; and now, at between 
seventy and eighty years of age (I am told) 
he survives to play it with absolutely un¬ 
diminished elaboration and vigour. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

UALEVYS “LA JUIVE." 

The revival of Haldvy’s master-work at Drury- 
lane on Tuesday evening was an event of con¬ 
siderable interest, for it had not been heard in 
London since the fifties. Abroad, the opera is 
often played and much admired. It is perhaps 
difficult to explain the oblivion into which it 
has fallen here. It may be said that H&levy 
merely followed in the footsteps of his formid¬ 
able rival Meyerbeer, who, four years before 
the production of “ La Juive,” had taken Paris 
by storm with his “ Eobert le Diable.” And 
then again, one year after “ La Juive,” came 
Meyerbeer’s second brilliant success, “Les 
Huguenots.” But in Paris honour has always 
been paid to both masters, and why should it 
not have been the same here ? Hal6 vy was not 
so strong as Meyerbeer, neither in his music 
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nor in his workmanship; but in one respect he 
shows himself superior. Like Meyerbeer, he 
often wrote down to his public, and by certain 
stage effects sought to attract attention; but, 
all musical and dramatic sins notwithstanding, 
there seems purer taste and more dramatic sin¬ 
cerity in “La Juivs ” than in Meyerbeer’s scores. 
There u something of the spirit of Gluck in 
Halevy—a directness of purpose and simplicity 
of expression which are positively refreshing. 
And then the dramatic instinct in Halevy 
was strong, and of his concessions to public 
tuste he was probably fully conscious. Scribe 
•wrote the libretto of “La Juive and though 
one feels that the author always had the taste 
and fear of the public before his eyes, still its 
power must be fully recognised. “ La Juive ” 
may not be a masterpiece of the first rank; but 
the number of great operas is not legion, and 
it well deserves a place in the repertoire of 
Covent Garden or Drury-lane. To musicians 
its revival is specially welcome, for in it they 
are reminded of a period when the spirit of 
romance was waxing strong, and wild war was 
being waged against formalism. Halevy had 
not the dare-devilry of a Berlioz — his 
training under Cherubini kept him with¬ 
in bounds—but still he was affected, and 
for good, by the influences of his time. And, 
again, musicians will listen with interest to a 
work which, judging from both internal and 
external evidence, made a marked impression 
on Wagner. So far as the public is con¬ 
cerned, a reaction is setting in in favour 
of simplicity, and there is little reason to 
doubt that, with a strong cast—for this the 
work imperatively demands — “La Juive” 
will attain a fair measure of popularity. With 
regard to the performance of the work at 
Drury-lane, the representation of Eleazaro 
by Signor Giannini deserves first mention. It 
was a fine piece of acting, and the famous air 
in the fourth act was received with deafening 
but well-deserved applause. M. Castelmary 
was impressive as the Cardinal. Signor Guetary, 
as the Prince Leopold, was not satisfactory 
in either singing or acting. The rule, anyhow, 
is an unpleasant and an ungrateful one. 
Mile. Gherlsen, as the Kachele, deserves praise, 
and, in spite of a cold, she sang fairly well; but 
the part does not suit her. She met her fear¬ 
ful doom in the last act with becoming dignity. 
Mile. Dagmar, as the Princess, was fairly 
acceptable. The orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. C. Armbruster, at times played well, 
but there wero many untidy moments ; and 
the strings, considering the liberal use made by 
the composer of his brass, ought to have been 
more en evidence. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Me Aral Ornamentation, By E. Dannreuther. 

Part I. (Novello.) 

A I’KliT of gratitude is due to the author 
from pianists and musicians generally for this 
complete and careful collection of facts respect¬ 
ing musical ornamentation. It is true that of 
the “ graces,” to use the quaint old English 
term, many arc already obsolete, while others 
are gradually disappearing. But, if only for 
the fact that .Sebastian Bach makes extensive use 
of so many, they cannot be ignored. For the 
sake alono of that great musician, some of them 
must be understood ; for it is only through clear 
comprehension of tho letter that we can arrive 
at the spirit of that master, whose works, in 
spite of some antiquated embellishments, seem 
to defy the ravages of time. It is strange that 
though several books contain explanations con¬ 
cerning the execution of “graces,” yet, as Mr. 
Dannreuther shows, in the practical application 
of the same, many puzzling questions arise. 


The history of the rise and progress of orna¬ 
ments commences with Diruta’s “ Dialogo ” and 
the Italian composers, Andrea and Giovanni 
Gabrieli and Merulo ; and then a chapter is 
devoted to the famous “Parthenia, or the 
Maidenhead of the first Musicke that ever was 
printed for the Virginals.” It is apparently 
among the early English masters that are to be 
found the earliest instances of a species of 
stenography to indicate ornaments in music for 
keyed instruments. Mr. Dannreuther has 
made an elaborate study of the “Parthenia” 
music, and bis severe strictures on modern 
transcribers lead one to hope that he will one 
day bring out an ungarbled version of it. 
While ornaments constitute his special theme, he 
introduces many a pleasant aside: as, for 
instance, in the chapter on Dieupart’s “ Suittes 
de Clavecin,” in which he demonstrates how 
Bach “ transfigured and glorified ” some of his 
predecessor’s music. From Spitta we know how 
Bach admired Dieupart's “ Suittes,” but Mr. 
Dannreuther shows us what a practical form 
that admiration took. 

It would occupy many a column were we to 
attempt even to notice the points of special 
interest in this volume, but we must hasten on 
to the last chapter on Joh. Sebastian Bach, 
which occupies close on a quarter of the book. 
Mr. Dannreuther deals with a difficult matter in 
an astonishingly simple way, and students of 
Bach will find it a wonderful help in inter¬ 
preting his clavier music. The few general 
precepts with which it opens seem at once to 
make many a rough place plain. The very 
first, respecting the diatonic character of Bach s 
ornaments, is of the utmost importance : we 
could mention the name of an illustrious pianist 
who, by non-observance of this simple precept, 
has robbed one of Bach’s Fugues of much of 
its quaint dignity. With regard to shakes 
starting r.r abrupto , Mr. Dannreuther quotes 
from Wahl. Clavier, II., Fugue XIII. : but we 
should also like to have had his views respecting 
the shakes in Prel. 16 of the First Book. With 
regard to the appoijijialure expressed by hooks, 
Mr. Dannreuther scarcely appears to appreciate 
the difficulty of deciding as to their exact 
value. The remarks of Franz Kroll to Pre¬ 
lude 4, Book IT., in the Bach Gessellschaft 
edition of the Wohl. Clavier seem to show that 
uncertainty must of necessity prevail in this 
matter. We can scarcely agree with Mr. Dann¬ 
reuther in his reading cf Wold. Clavier, II., 
Prel. 7 (quoted by mistake as Prel. 8) ; it 
seems to us jerky. By the way, a valuable ex¬ 
planation is given of a sign [ ( ] in a Sarabande 
of Bach's which hitherto had been a puzzle 
Fhe extracts from the “ Goldberg ” Variations 
are extremely interesting, and Mr. Dann- 
leuther’s enthusiasm for this great work is 
fully justified. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.15, THE BLACK DOMINO. 
Messrs. Charles Glenney, Arthur William*. W. L. Abingdon, 
J. W. Cochburn, T. B. Thatberg, John La Hay, Welton Dale, 
C. M. Hallard. Arc.; Mesdsmes Evelyn Miilard, Patrick Camp- 
hell, Clara Jecks, Bessie Hatton, Ethel Hope, Ada Rogers, &c. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

On SATURDAY, April 16, will be performed an original 
play, in four acts, hy H. J. W. Dam, entitled THE SILVEH 
SHELL ._ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Charles H. Hawtr*y. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE SPORTSMAN. Mr. Charles 
Groves, Mr. W. R. 8hirley, Mr. Ernest Percy, and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey; Miss Annie Goward, Miss Eva Willia ms, and Him 
Lottie Venae. Prec eded , at 8.1 5, by A WELS H HEIR TOP. 

COURT THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager. Mr. Art-iiuc Chudleioh. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE AMAZONS. Messrs. Fred. 
Kerr, Elliot, J. Beauchamp, Quinton, Compton Coutts, Ii. 
Nainby, Weedon Grmsmith Misse* Ease Ledercq, Ellaline 
T.rrlsa, Pattie Browne. CdldweU, Hanbury. At8J6, OUE 
8M OK1N G CONCERT._ _ _ 

GAIETY THEATRE 

THIS EVENING, at 815, SECOND EDITION of IN 
TOWN. Messrs. Arthur Robert*, Eric Lewis, Tayne, hOn- 
shull, Bantock, Rimma, Vaughan; Misses Grey. Davis, 
Cutler, Gilpin, Hobson, Lloyd, Massey, Hamer, Bunmom, 
Cannon, nenderon, Dene, Astor, Rohina, Pinden, and Hies 
Florence St. John- _ _. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beerboiu* Tuie. 

The present ran of “ Hypatia "will terminate on Saturday, 
and on WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 19. will be produced a 
new and original play of modern life, by Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
entitled A WOMAN OF NO IMPORT ANCE . 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, BECK EL Mr. Irving, Mesne. 
William Teniae, Cooper, Howe, Bishop. Holloway, Tyare, 
Haviland, Hague, Johnson, Bennmonr, Bond, Lacy, Archer, 
Robertson, Tabb, Davie, Craig, Harvey, Belmore, and Lorriss; 
Mias Kato PhLUips, Mabs Genevieve Ward, and Miss Ellen 
Terry. 

SATURDAY. at S 15. LOUIS XI. _ 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

I/uwee and Manager, Mr. Hoeace Sedoes. 

NEW EDITION of THE GOLDEN WEB, comedy opera 
by B. C. Btepheneon and Goring Thomaa. Strengthened 
cist.—Engagement cf Mr. DURWARD LELY, Mr. John 
D’Auban. and Miss Emma DVAuban._ 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Under the Management of Miss Amv Roselle. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MAN AND WOM*N. Mosers. 
Henry Neville, Herbeit Htandinr, Arthur Biwood, IV. T. 
Lov.il, Charles Fulton. Bam Sothem. Bant Matthews, and 
Arthur Dacre ; Misses Eva Moore, M. Talbot, L. Ashwell, 
N. Noel, and Misi Amy Roselle. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.15. a comic opera, THE MAGIC BIN’O, 
written by Arthur Law. composed by Seuor Albeniz. Boi- 
officc open from 10 to 10. Trices o f adm ess ion as mnsl. 

ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Geoh.ie Alxeaedes. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LIBERTY HALL. Mf. 
George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben Webster, 
Murray Hathorn, Alfred Holies, Master R. Saker, and 
Edward Itigliton; Mi^es Faany Coleman, Maude Millet*, 
A. Craig, and Marion Terry. ^ __ _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovlt Can-re. 
TBIS EVENING, at 8!5, HADDON HALL .Mean. 
Ru-land Barrington, W. n. Denny. Chas. Kenrunghao, 
Richard Green, Robert Cunningham; Meedames Easton. 
Dorothy Vane. Emmie 0*en, and R. Brandram. At 7.40, 
MR. JE RICHO._____ 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Under the management of F J. Harris, 
i A new muricil farcical comedy, in two aits, tntibM 
MOROCCO BOUND I-ibretb) by Arthur Bianjcirabe. 
Lyrics and music by Adrian Eo-s and Osmond Carr, coUaho- 

rateurs in ” In-Town” and " Join of Arc.__ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

TTTT^ EVENING. at 8.50, NIOBE (ALL SMILEV 
, r TT^rrY Paul tor, Forbes Davrs ;n, Herbert How. George 
n A C MHck.nzie; MisecBeriricc Umb.H*n 
Ferrers,'' g. D E -monil, I 

and Cynthia Brooke At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses t, manu 
win Goldsmith ; Mr . Hawl rey. Sc c._ 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 15. THE COUNTY COUNCILUiB- 
At 10, THE BABBLE SHOP. Mi r os Fanny Brough-Hek. 


OXMUUe, flltuut -i - 

Willea, and Yorke Stephens. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Groves^ gESSte* SWuliW^ 

Irene Rickards, G. 8t. Maur, un 1 Sophie Lukin. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1893. 

No. 1094, Now Sorioo. 

Tax Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It m particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Queen’s Prime Ministers.— The Earl 
of Aberdeen. The Hon. Sir Arthur 
Gordon. (Sampson Loir.) 

Till now Lord Aberdeen has not been 
fortunate in his reputation. Daring most 
of his lifetime he was powerful and respected 
at home and abroad, but he was known 
rather among the subjects of biographies 
than among the writers of them. With 
kings and ministers his opinions were 
weighty, and his personality counted for a 
good deal; but his place in the thoughts of 
pressmen and politicians was a small one. 
Even so well-informed a man asKinglakewas 
unable to account for what Lord Raglan’s 
papers showed him was the fact — Lord 
Aberdeen’s great influence among those who 
monld affairs. Lord Aberdeen was gone, 
and with him was gone also the explanation 
of the power, certainly a great one, which 
for half a lifetime he had wielded in the 
politics of Europe. And now his fame has 
faded, it might almost be said, to a merciful 
insignificance. Men have settled down to the 
view that he somehow was the person respon¬ 
sible for the Crimean War, that no excuse 
can be made for so indefensible a blunder, 
and that his only palliation is to be found 
in. the famous phrase, “ drifting into war.” 
His conduct has been excused at the expense 
of his intelligence. He must still be included 
in a series of the Queen’s Prime Ministers; 
but he has almost dropped out of the recol¬ 
lection of posterity. It is to be hoped, but 
hardly to be expected, that this Life of him 
may redress the wrong. 

For this not altogether unkindly fate he 
had perhaps himself to thank. Nowadays 
statesmen cannot safely leave their praises 
to be sung even by the chorus of their 
admiring friends. If they wish to be heard, 
they must blow their own trumpets. To be 
admired of men, they must be seen of men. 
If they are to be taken at a high valuation, 
it must be their own. The most improvi¬ 
dent provision for posthumous fame now 
places in the hands of the loyal biographer 
some score stones of letters and journals, to 
be judiciously arranged and speedily pub¬ 
lished. Lord Aberdeen did not fellow these 
modem ways, and so has fallen behind his 
rivals. The friends of Palmerston and 
Bussell have taken care that the world 
shall not think lightly of their chiefs for 
want of copious eulogy and justification; nor 
was either of those noblemen when alive 
apt to take his own merits 1 ms than 
seriously. But Lord Aberdeen’s papers 
remain locked up where he left them; 
no one was told off forthwith to pry into 


his bureaux in order to justify his existence 
to the world, and in himself he was the 
most modest of men. He did not expose 
his private life to the public eye, and even 
his public life was passed in the dim light 
of tne House of Lords and in the retirement 
of cabinets and councils. From his earliest 
years he was the intimate of statesmen. To 
the end of his life he was hardly known to 
“ the public.” Pitt and Dundas were his 
guardians, and as a boy he lived in their 
houses alternately. At the age of thirty he 
was ambassador to the Austrian Court, and 
the intimate of the emperor. In 1828 he 
was at the Foreign Office; he was Colonial 
Secretary in 1834, and Foreign Minister 
again in 1841. Metternich in his earlier 
years was his friend; Guizot in his later 
years was not his friend only, but almost 
his colleague; and he was intimately known 
to, and consulted and trusted by, almost all 
the leaders both of the Whig and Tory 
parties. Yet when, in 1853, he became 
Prime Minister, it may well be doubted if 
half the members of the House of Commons 
could have recognised him in the street, or 
if one in a hundred of the then electors 
could have told exactly what he had done. 
Small wonder if the fame of suoh a man 
was known only to a narrow circle : if his 
name is remembered for little but the 
disastrous successes of the war, which he 
waged while hating it from the bottom 
of his heart. 

The task of writing his biography—no 
easy one for any man—has fallen to his 
son, Sir Arthur Gordon. To the son the 
delicacy of the work increased its difficulty, 
as much os it was assisted by fulness of 
knowledge. 

“While 1 admit,” he says, “that circum¬ 
stances have given me some special advantages 
for laying before the world a picture, however 
imperfect, of what Lord Aberdeen was, rather 
than a mere narrative of what he did, I trust 
that my readers will not forget the restraints 
which those very circumstances themselves 
impose. He who undertakes to write the life 
of a public man incurs obligations to historical 
truth which are paramount, and must at any 
cost and at any risk be discharged. Bat the 
obligations of filial piety are not less imperative; 
and though in the delineations of personal 
character, if attempted at all, affection must 
not be allowed to conceal weakness nor fear of 
the imputation of bad taste allowed to obscure 
merit, yet it can never be forgotten that censure 
or commendation of a father by a son alike 
tremble on the verge of disrespect.” 

Sir Arthur Gordon’s book is written with 
a modesty, a sympathy, and a lucidity that 
makes it a pleasure to read it; but 
perhaps its greatest characteristic is its 
courage. To take sides for or against 
Lord Palmerston is not indeed an act 
of temerity, though it is not every 
man who would care now to say that, 
in the matter of the Spanish marriages, he 
thinks it was the French minister who was 
in the right and Palmerston who was in the 
wrong. To side with Aberdeen against 
Bussell and to condemn with respectful 
frankness the latter’s flibbertigibbet im¬ 
pulses and restless vanity, though only 
what is to be expected in a biographer of 
the former, yet bespeaks a stable mind. 
But Lord Aberdeen, in his quiet versatility, 


was not merely an English statesman but a 
Scotch politician, and his Scotch politics 
were concerned with the Urim and Thum- 
mim of Scotch patribtism, the Scots Law 
and the Scots Kirk. Sir Arthur ventures to 
explain to Englishmen Scotch entails and 
the merits of the “ Disruption ” controversy; 
he has the hardihood to address to Scotch¬ 
men, who alone will read these particular 
pages, a censure upon Dr. Chalmers. And, 
moreover, he proves his case. The position 
was simple. A number of Scotch ec¬ 
clesiastics were endeavouring to do what 
ecclesiastics are occasionaSy prone to 
do, namely to break the law of the land. 
They so far dominated the Kirk as to induce 
the General Assembly to pass a resolution, 
which masqueraded under a deceptive 
appearance of being law by bearing the 
title “ The Veto Act.” This resolution was 
in direct conflict with the law. The battle 
began at a place called Auchterarder, when 
a patron presented a divine and, on the so- 
called “ veto ” of the congregation, the 
Presbytery refused to 11 admit him to his 
trials.” After the lapse of a few years, 
during which one shudders to think of the 
spiritual destitution of Auchterarder, the 
ensuing litigation reached the House of 
Lords, which decided that this refusal was 
a breach of the law. The strife now grew 
fierce. A party of fanatics denounced what 
sensible men would have called a declara¬ 
tion of the law, as an attempt to “ dethrone 
the Redeemer.” The General Assembly so 
far lost its sense of proportion as to commit 
itself to the proposition, as a Claim of 
Right, that 

“ All Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
passed without consent of the church and nation 
in alteration of or derogative to the government, 
discipline, rights and privileges of the Church, 
and also all sentences of Courts in contravention 
of the said government, discipline, rights and 
privileges are and shall be null and void; ” 

or, iu other words, that the courts of law 
were to have no jurisdiction over any 
question which the General Assembly might 
choose to call a question for an ecclesiastical 
court. These arrogant pretensions, backed 
as they were by an immense amount of piety, 
self-sacrifice and fervour, equally genuine 
and misguided, were fast hurrying the Kirk 
to “ disruption.” Lord Aberdeen, though 
a oommunicant of the Church of England, 
was attached to the Kirk for the sake of its 
social usefulness : he was himself a patron; 
he had had his difficulties about a presenta¬ 
tion and had been obliged to harangue the 
communicants from the pulpit, in order to 
make them hear, what apparently they were 
not accustomed to hear, reason and common 
sense. In his younger days he had even 
been a member of the General Assembly. 
He now endeavoured to play the part of a 
peacemaker, and to negotiate with the 
Government for the passage of a healing bill. 
The Government accepted his bill, prepared 
on lines which, he was led to suppose, were 
acceptable to the militant ecclesiastical 
party; but he met with the fate of peace¬ 
makers. The extreme non-intrusionists 
threw him over. Dr. Chalmers, with whom 
he had negotiated, misled him, and then 
charged him with having misled the Kirk; 
and, though the bill passed, the Kirk of 
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Scotland was tom in two and the Free Kirk though the physical effort of repressing absent from none. Bat it may be thought 
A B m 0 into existence. all signs of feeling by day ooet him violent that a reader unacquainted with the earlier 

’ Though Lord Aberdeen’s connexion with spasms by night, he remained outwardly plays would hardly form a correct estimate 
Scotch politics was neither signal nor sue- composed. He assumed office only from a of Miohael Field’s powers from “Stephanie” 
ceeeful, it deserves more notice than its sense of duty, and welcomed the day when alone. The play has fine passages, thought*, 
fafo-inaic importance requires, because to the he could lay it down : he was too calm to imageries; but, as a whole, a composed 
fn et that he was a Scotchman most of his feel, and too simple-minded to affect, enthu- piece of dramatic writing, it is elusive and 
characteristics must be attributed; and it is siasm for party causes. As often as not, unsatisfactory. A “trialogue” it is termed: 
again to the peculiarities of his character though he was a Tory minuter, his opinions and a “ trialogue ” in three long parts is an 
that the disproportion between his talents were Liberal; but early associations and an unhappy form. The pieoe, with its subtle 
and his successes, Ms services and his fame, absolute lack of the instinct of popularity mottoes from Flaubert, suoceeds lees in 


mottoes from Flaubert, suoceeds lees in 


are referable. He was an affectionate and made Mm constantly not only a T ry, but a presenting dramatic characters and scenes, 
tender-hearted man, of a singularly trust- moetunpopularTory. Such loftiness isadmir- than in suggesting dramatic thoughts and 
ful nature, balanced judgment, andpene- able in literature, but there is no place for it possibilities. The story is that of Ores- 
trating insight. But he was also airy; in politics. Hewhotakes to the craxtof states- centius’wife, ensnaring the Emperor Otho 
and shy as only Scotchmen can be. He mansMp must follow the wisdom of Xsopel in revenge for the death of her husband file 
could not bring himself to betray the warmth Berners and “ learn to take his own part.” Homan Consul: the third person is Herbert, 
of his affeotion or to parade before the world Lord Aberdeen was too prone to leave others Pope Sylvester II. No other character* 
liia talents and services. He preferred that to take the credit of his achievements, and ooour; nor does the soene sMft from the 
his exterior should belie the inner man. The latterly to allow them to set aside his own palaoe on the Aventine. Herbert's aim i* 


grown men ana great men, ana educated steps are traced ana explained m detail, o 

with an almost Herman oppressiveness of however much disingenuousness and dis- world; the Pope uT ambitions, imperious, 
culture. He was the companion of Pitt at loyalty is to be attributed to Lord John learned, and has plans of magnificent 
fifteen; at eighteen he “ had muoh conver- Bussell and Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe, the domination for the Boman Church and 
sation with the First Consul ” ; at nineteen fact remains that Lord Aberdeen did drift Empire, under the oommand of Mmself 
“he rediscovered and excavated the Pnyx.” and drift steadily aw ay from his own goal and of his pupil. Stephanie promisee to 
Tet he did not seek to be thrust forward and his own desires. What he most desired help Gerbert by weaning Otho’s mind and 
into public life; he kept copies of unpub- was freedom of action for Mmself and for affection from Bomuald, her own intention 
lished Greek inscriptions and never gave his country; and he sacrificed the one to the being his ruin, body and soul, mind and 


into public life; he kept copies of unpub- was freedo 
lished Greek inscriptions and never gave his country 
them to tiie world. His mind was a store- vain instal 
house, profusely filled with the most minute the other 1 
and varied information—literary, scientific, Napoleon, 
and historical. He was familiar with the cabinet pr 


and varied information—literary, scientific, Napoleon. The history of Lord Aberdeen’s scenes trace the progress of the design: 
and historical. He was familiar with the cabinet proves the weakness of coalitions: Otho’s final fall, and Ms various 
classics of Greece and Borne, of Italy and his own history proves how fatal is the idea storms and surges of emotion. Now he it 
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omuald, her own intention 
body and soul, mind and 
he sensuous spells and 
• own beauty. The three 


roves the weakness of coalitions: Otho’s 


France, with the history of the ninth and of an homme neceaaaire in politics. He was the holy Boman Emperor, now the German 
of the nineteenth centuries, of the East and not master of his own administration; he barbarian, now the ardent Christian, nov 
the West, and that with the thoroughness neither led Ms ministers as colleagues nor the open pagan; now he loves, now hate*, 
of a professor and the humanity of a man commanded them as subordinates. The Herbert or Stephania. Each of them ha* 
of the world. Yet often for years those term “ second in command” ought to be a also their changing emotions: the Pope, 
who lived with him never heard him contradiction in terms as much in a govern- now wrapped up in his magical learning, 
mention these things, or suspected his ment as in a camp; but Lord John, who now in wordly schemes; now hating the 
pursuits and learning. His early mar- condescended to join Lord Aberdeen because ascetic Bomuald, now, himself for his lack 
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pursuits and learning. His early mar- condescended to jom Lord Aberdeen because 
riage in 1805 had opened to him there was no other prospect of his beooming a 
for a few brief years a happy existence, member of a stable administration, was per- 

tt- _n._ t n..,1.„ tt____ v: _ ..i _ 


His wife was Lady Catherine Hamilton, petually regarding nimseii ana regaraea py mate disbonour, for love's and revenge* 
eldest daughter of Lord Abercom, a beau- his cMef as a person who could not be dis- sake; triumphing and agonising. All this 
tiful and gifted woman: pensed with. He was always resigning and is bewildering, heady, vaporous; one long* 

“ Lord Aberdeen worshipped her with the most withdrawing his resignation, till, after a few for movement and fresh air and clear pur- 
ardent devotion, and found in her society a months of serious work, the cabinet was so poses. The pieoe is gorgeous with gold and 
hap piness he had never known or imagined, disorganised that, with its eyes open, it gems, jewelled crucifixes and drinking cups, 
which was all the more appreciated from its allowed itself to be entangled in a war, lights and flowers, incense, vestments sacer- 
contrast to his previous solitary and forlorn wMch it did not desire, bv means which it dotal and roval. The nersona sneak in lone 


petually regarding Mmself and reg 


g a | of sanctity : Stephania, expressing the 
er- features of her bodily martyrdom, her ulfi- 
by mate dishonour, for love’s and revenge’* 
Lis- sake; triumphing and agonising. AH this 


oontrast to his previous solitary and forlorn which it did not desire, by means which it 
condition. Kind as his guardians had been, not approve. Here is surely the fatal 
toe dependence on strangers had been bitter to flaw in toe character and statesmansMp ol 
J“2i. ^ Lord Aberdeen. He lacked no talent Vi 

KL-lylSd^ JSeE SSward rigL that of asserting Mmself: he knew every- 
of feeling. For a few snort years his happiness thing but how to have his own way; and 
was now brilliant and unclouded. It was then hence it is that, although, t h a nks to his son 
lost for ever.’’ he stands now before his countrymen ai 

His wife died in 1812. “ From the day of among the most upright and amiable oi 


allowed itself to be entangled in a war, lights and flowers, incense, vestments sacer- 
wMch it did not desire, by means which it dotal and royal. The persons speak in long 


did not approve. Here is surely the fatal bursts of confusing imagery, giving voice 
flaw in the character and states m a nsM p of to a world of troubled sentiment; all i* 
Lord Aberdeen. He lacked no talent hut obscure or dazzling, fantastio or grotesque. 

_____that of asserting Mmself: he knew every- Michael Field may have had it in minato 

short years his happiness I thing but how to have Ms own way; and give form and feature to a difficult age, to 
unclouded. It was then | hence it is that, although, thanks to his son, an age of clashin g nationalities, strange 


he stands now before his countrymen as personalities, perverted moralities: an i 
« From the day of among the most upright and amiable of fn which Pope and Emperor might be 
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her funeral to that of his own death, nearly men, and among the most competent of 
fifty years later, he constantly wore mourn- statesmen, there must always be about his 


ing for her; for more than a year he kept a name an echo of failure. 

record in Latin of her almost daily appear- Hamilton. 

ance to him in visions.” This terrible blow, __ 

acting on his peculiar nature, and followed 

later on by other family bereavements, made stephania: a Trialogue. By Miohael Field. 


him what he was: austere in manner, self- 
contained in emotion, indifferent to success 
in life. He looked like a Wesleyan 
minister. “ His lordsMp ” was the term 
by which he was regularly referred to 
in his own family—for he married again. 
Peel’s death affected Mm terribly ; but, 


(Elkin Mathews and John Lane.) 


This is the tenth play b’ , - 

and no ono, who has read all the previous dialogue of La Mort and La Luxury 
nine, can fail to see in it sometMng of that quoted from Flaubert, half prepares u* 
genius, positive dramatic genius, wMch for this effect upon our feelings; but 
! was abundant in many of them, and wholly Otho and Gerbert and Stephania disappear 
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Michael Field; 


strangest holders of their high place®- 
Germany, Italy, Borne, the East; Christian 
teaching and Arabian learning, priestly 
politicians and austere hermits: a vague 
confusion in thought of all that is left 
upon us by this curious play, as though 
that were in part the intention of Michael 
Field. Stephanie also, whose act of revenge 
does not bear thinking upon, is a perverse 
and well-nigh frantic figure. After all, the 
dialogue of La Mort and La Luxm, 
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leaving as with the personages of some 
mocking “ Morality ” in their place. 

We cannot hope, then, to find in this 
piece snch historical truth or probability as 
we found in Queen Eleanor ot Queen Mary, 
Brutus or Canute, Bufus or Bobert. It is 
suggestive, indeed,, that in “Loyalty or 
Love ? ” fine as it is, we found some¬ 
thing of that difficulty which we find in 
“ Stephania ” : both are southern plays 
with northern characters in them. In the 
field of northern history, away from the hot 
South, in the passions of English, Saxon, 
Scandinavian, Scottish peoples, Michael 
Field seems more at home than in the 
sultrier lards. About the character of 
Gerbert we have doubts: preferring Canon 
Dixon’s view of him, in that great poem, 
“Mano”: 

“ Gerbert now is mingled verily 

With the forceful Caesar, fierce and tyrannous. 

But yet his virtue wills not villainy.” 

Gerbert would not, surely, have spoken 
with abhorrence and hatred of Bomuald: 
he was not heretic enough, learned enough, 
worldly enough, to have laid aside all 
Catholic virtues. 

“ Queati altri fuochi tutti contemplanti 
Uomini furo, accaal di quel caldo, 

Che fa nasoere i flori e il fiutti eanti. 

Qui h Macario, qui e Bomuald6; 

Qui ton li frati miei, che dentro a' chiostri 
Fermaro i piedi, e ttnnero ’1 cuor laldo.” 

So said Saint Benedict to Dante; and, 
except upon historical evidence, we decline 
to believe that Pope Sylvester II. would 
have spoken much otherwise of the founder 
of the Camaldoli. The story of Otho and 
Saint Bomuald is pleasantly told by S. Petre 
Damiani in his Be Vita S. Romualdi Abbatie 
et Confessoris. Otho, he tells us, was 
“ monastico ordini valde benevolens et 
nimia circa Dei famulos affectione devotus.” 

Neither in plot nor in execution is 
“ Stephania” one of Michael Field’s best 
works. We have learned to expect greater 
things of so fine a writer, so fascinating 
and powerful a poet. But “Stephania” is 
not bad, not a failure—only a little confused 
and monotonous, vague and perplexing, 
partly from its very subject. These are 
two or three of the fine things plentiful 
throughout: 

“It la tald, 

I shall not die till in Jerusalem 
I celebrate the Mass. Does that portend 
We shall combine one day in battle fields, 

With glittering armies to exterminate, 

Such aa he dreamed of when he ured to push 
His tiny flats up in hia hair until 
They met in a clenched band about hia brow, 
When I bent down to tell of Lucifer, 

And all the spotted splendour of that field 
Where pride was in dishonour P ” 

“ Oh, I think that Paradise 
Was entered underneath the flaming sword, 

When those God punished put away the thought 
Of pleasing Him, and in each other’s arms 
Found they were lapped in pleasure.” 

“ O Death, 

How dear are thy impoverishments, how dear 
Thy nakedness and thy simplicity! ” 

Somewhere in those last lines is the singular 
charm and individuality whioh compose the 
secret and the power of Michael Field’s most 
happy poetic style. 

Lionel Johnson. 


“ Historic Towns.” — York. By James 

Baine. (Longmans.) 

The history of York—in earlier times the 
capital of the North—has been wisely en¬ 
trusted to the most learned of north-country 
antiquaries. Dr. Baine brings to his task 
more extensive and accurate knowledge of 
his subject than any other writer that could 
have been chosen; and he is certainly 
neither unversed in literary art nor wanting 
in enthusiasm. 

The first chapters of this really valuable 
volume are naturally the most interesting. 
They deal with York under theBomans. 
It was a colonia ; the depot of two legions— 
the ninth and the sixth; the military 
capital of Britain. In it the Emperors 
Severus and Oonstantius died; and, though 
its claim to have been the birthplace of 
Constantine has been disproved, it was cer¬ 
tainly for some time his home. No British 
city can vie with it in the interest of its 
associations with the great Boman empire; 
and not even Chester can boast of so rich a 
collection of relics. 

“There is,” says Dr. Baine, “no gathering 
from any Boman site in Britain that can be 
compared with that in the museum at York. 
More than fifty inscriptions are preserved— 
funerary and votive; and if there had not been 
a continuous occupation of the site and a great 
scarcity of stone as well, this number would 
have been considerably increased. Between 
thirty and forty huge stone cists are in the 
grounds of the [Yorkshire Philosophical] Society, 
with examples of almost every kind of inter¬ 
ment among the Bomans. Nearly seven 
hundred urns, most of them triads on the spot* 
and of all forms, are shown in the museum, 
with a multitude of other objeots which cannot 
he enumerated. Among them is the auburn 
hair, the flava crime, of a young Boman lady, 
taken out of her coffin, and still ornamented 
with the pins of jet which she used in life.” 

Above ground there is, unfortunately, too 
little of distinctively Bcman masonry to 
impress the mind with the importance of 
Eburacum. What with the rooted dislike 
of the early Christians for pagan work, and 
the temptation offered in aU ages to the 
builder of using stonealready hewn, the won¬ 
der is that any of the ancient buildings are 
still in situ ; but the fragments that have sur¬ 
vived, though inconsiderable, are suggestive. 
Ex pede Herctdem. Dr. Baine traces briefly, 
but clearly, the decline and fall of the 
Boman empire in Britain. It began with 
Constantine’s departure, and the family 
quarrels which followed his death. The 
Piets and Scots and Attacotti used their 
opportunity, and gained control over nearly 
the whole island. Then, through the vigour 
of Theodosius the Elder, whom Valentinian 
had sent, the power of Borne was once more 
asserted. For a while it prevailed; but fresh 
troubles set in, the very legions—the second, 
the sixth, and the twentieth—on whom the 
maintenance of the empire depended, joined 
in revolt, and plunged the kingdom in new 
disorders. At length, in 409, the Emperor 
Honorius desired the British cities to look 
to themselves for safety; and the inhabitants 
thereupon rose against the Boman officers 
and prefects who remained behind, and 
asserted and won their freedom, which they 
enjoyed for only a brief period. 


Scarcely less interesting and even more 
importantthanthemilitary history of York, is 
its ecclesiastical history. The latter reaches 
back to the fourth century, when Eburacum 
had a Christian congregation, presided over 
by a bishop, who was summoned to the great 
Councils of the Church. Many churches in 
and around the city were dedicated to 
Helena, the wife of the Boman emperor 
Oonstantius; and her name was evidently 
associated from an early date with the 
introduction of Christianity into the divi¬ 
sion of Britain known as Maxima 
Caesariensis. But a lapse into paganism 
soon followed the departure of the Bomans ; 
and three centuries passed before Eoferwic, 
through the conversion of King Eadwine 
and his nobles by Paulinas, became again 
a Christian city. Since that date— 
627 —its ecclesiastical history has been 
almost without a break. The little wooden 
chapel, within which Eadwine was baptised, 
gave place to a more substantial structure, 
which in turn was replaced by a stone 
building, erected by Aelberht. On its site 
Thomas of Bayeux, first Norman arch- 
bishop, founded a minster, whose remains 
may still be seen in the existing crypt. 
Beconstructions, additions, alterations in 
style have been made in nearly every period; 
but the minster, with its lofty aisles and 
transepts, its glorious windows, its historic 
memories, remains unique. It is the mother 
Church which all Yorkshiremen revere and 
regard as their own. For centuries it has 
been the life of the old oity, and continues 
to attract more pilgrims than ever found 
their way in mediaeval times to St. William’s 
shrine. 

To say that Dr. Baine has done justice 
to his subject is to award him — as he 
would be the first to admit—high praise. 
It is well deserved. And, lest any should 
think that what of course is a concise 
history has suffered by too much com¬ 
pression, it is only fair to add a specimen 
of the writer’s narrative : 

“York in mediaeval times,” says Dr. Baine, 
" might well be called a city of churches. The 
clergy, secular and religious, could not be esti¬ 
mated at less than five hundred. At every 
corner you met an ecclesiastic in bis peonliar 
dress; almost at every hour a service was going 
on. You were often coming upon the bell¬ 
man bidding people to some month-mind or 
anniversary, with its customary dole, or a 
funeral, or some procession or other. The 
bells would be almost continually sounding. . . 
The processions on Corpus Christi day and at 
Yule-tide, and the performing of the well- 
known Miracle Plays, were among the greatest 
treats of the year. Every guild-meeting, 
trade or otherwise, opened with devotional 
office*. . . . Many a letter and bill of aooompt 
was headed with the sacred name. Various 
trades, whioh were created and fostered by 
these roligious influences, have tong since dis¬ 
appeared, or become insignificant. The illu¬ 
minators, the text-writers, the bell-getters, the 
organ-makers, the glazen-wrights are for ths> 
most part gone.”. 

As for the depth of the religious influences 
thus exerted, Dr. Baine speaks on the whole 
unfavourably. Many of the 0001081081101 
employed were; half-educated, with low 
pleasures and sordid habits, and the “ cor¬ 
rection books ” of the minster show painful 
pictures of not Infrequent depravity. There 
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&re things in the past history of York one 
would be glad to see in modern times, but 
not a few of them had best be looked at 
through the medium of Dr. Raino’s interest¬ 
ing pages. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND MARIE LOUISE. 
Mario Antoinette at the 1’uileries, 1789-1791. 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated 
by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 

Marie Antoinette and the Downfall of Royalty. 
By Imbert de 8aint-Amand. Translated 
by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 

Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 

It is, perhaps, a pity, from the critic’s point 
of view at least, that these translations of 
M, de Saint-Amand’s bonks should not be 
published in move strictly chronological 
order. In August 1891 (Academy, August 
22, 1691, No. 1007; T was dealing with 
live volumes, entitled respectively, “ Marie 
Antoinette and the End of the old Regimo,” 
“ Citizeness Bonaparte,” “ The Happy Days 
of the Empress Marie Louise,” “ Marie 
Louise and the Deoadenoe of the Empire,” 
“Marie Louise, the Island of Elba, and 
the Hundred Days ” ; in February last 
(Academy, February 4, 1893, No. 1083) I 
was dealing with two volumes relating to 
the Duchess of Angoulcme; and here are 
three volumes more, of which the first 
takes up the story of Marie Antoinette’s life, 
from the fatal October 0, 1789, when the 
royal family were forced to leave Versailles, 
to the and of 1791 ; the second continues 
the narrativo of Marie Antoinette’s life to 
the time of her incarceration at the Temple; 
and the third deals with Marie Louise, the 
first invasion of France in 1814, and 
Napoleon’s exile to Elba. What other 
volumes are projected in order to complete 
the series is not clear, but such a piecemeal 
mode of presenting to© history of a great 
period has disadvantages. 

The books themselves are worthy of much 
praise, though one can but regret, here and 
there, especially in the more impassioned 
and impressive passages, that, the transla¬ 
tion is not more adequate. M. de Saint- 
Amand would scarcely, T suppose, claim to 
he a writer remarkable for profound 
historical research, or great philosophical 


tracking down of the weak, well-meaning 
king by the hounds—or you may call them 
tho curs—of the Revolution, and a story 
full of picturesque and striking episodes! 
And of all those episodes there are few, if 
any, more significant and piteous than 
that of Louis XVI.’s flight to Varennes in 
June 1791. The story has been variously 
told; nor is it, indeed, without interest to 
note how characteristically it has been 
dealt with by different historians. Mignet 
tells it briefly, soberly, bringing out 
the political significance of the king’s act, 
but not dwelling on the details. Thiers 
tells it in somewhat greater fulness, with 
his usual lucidity, and still in sober narra¬ 
tive form. Michelet is much more circum¬ 
stantial and impassioned, throws himself, 
as it were, personally into the action, stops 
more than once to preach his favourite 
doctrines and to lecture and abuse the king, 
whom he finally accuses of “rebellion.” 
Carlyle flashes his lime-light on the story, 
is picturesque at all linzarda, insists on 
seeing otherwise—and more—than is war 
ranted by the actual record, exaggerates the 
lumbering slowness of the journey, is in 
aceuralo in details; and thus, while true 
in the main, and admirably effective and 
striking, lays himself open to such damaging 
criticism as is applied by Mr. Oscar Brown¬ 
ing in his clever Flight to Varennes, and 
other Historical Essays. M. de Saint-Amand’s 
narrative may be read with pleasure, even 
after that of the masters. No doubt it 
is possible to carp at his details here 
and there. Thus, to take a very small 
matter, he speaks of the carriage 
m which the royal party effected their 
flight as being drawn, at a very early stage 
of the journey, by five horses, whereas it 
seems dear that the carriage left Paris with 
four horses, and was afterwards drawn by six. 
But, taken altogether, he is right enough, 
and neither without lucidity nor picturesque 
detail. Perhaps, however, tho clearest view 
one gets of the carriage and its occupants 
in that disastrous flight is the night-sketch 
given in the contemporary prods verbal of the 
Commune of Varennes, printed in e.rfenso in 
M. Fournel’s I'En'ncment de Varennes : 


and in some sense legitimately, cast a halo 
over her person. Apart, however, from her 
misfortunes and heroism, there was much 
about her—her class envy, her unscrupulous 
hatred of the Court—that calls for no 
admiration. But as to all this, and other 
cognate matters, and also as to Marie 
Louise’s attitude during the first great 
reverses of Napoleon, the reader may be 
referred to the volumes under review. He 
will find them interesting. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Sohools. 
By Andrew Fleming West. (Heinemann). 


“ This carnage was very heavily loaded (extra- 
ordiiiairvmenl chargee), drawn by six horses, 
with riders on tho three near horses, and three 
persons dressed in yellow seated on the box.. . . 
The jxiociimir oi' the Commune went to the 
door, . . . and lifted his lantern. ... He per¬ 
ceived a man, two women, and some children. 


originality and insight. But ha is a good nar- j Having examined the first, he felt sure thnt.it 
rator, marshalling hisfactsdearly, and telling I WBS tlie kin S in P erson " 
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his story so as to interest and leave on the 
mind a definite impression. Thus, in the two 
volumes now before me dealing with Marie 
Antoinette and the dissolution of the mon¬ 
archy. he makes his reader feel throughout 
how absolutely incapable Louis XVI. was, 
how devoid of every faculty that leads or 
influences men. One seems to bo watching 
the poor unskilful, uncertain player, as he 
throws away card after card—and some of 
those in his hand were very good. Of 
course, all this fe no new truth. Tt is, indeed, 
a truth of the surface. Bat one need not 
despise a truth of the surface when ade¬ 
quately set forth. 

A poignant story that of the gradual 


What an inept equipment fur an expedition 
demanding seeresy and speed—an expe¬ 
dition, too, in which poor Louis XVI. was to 
supply the presence of mind, the essential 
“ go,” and readiness of resource! And yet 
ho w very nearly the expedition succeeded ; 
and if it had succeeded, how many chapters 
in the world’s history would have been 
written differently! 

M. de Saint-Amand speaks less kindly of 
Madame Roland than most historians; and 
yet his view of the Egeria of the Girondists 
can scarcely be called unj ust. The woman’s 
great ability, the courage with which she 
met her death, the relative respectability of 
her political friends., have, quite naturally, 


Alcuin is comparatively little known, even 
as a name, by teachers. The significance 
attaching to his work has not been realised. 
It might be supposed that he has no 
message for the present day. Attention is 
to some extent obtainable for Roger 
Ascham with his insight into a rational 
system of translation, for Locke with his 
practical common sense, for Rousseau 
with his sympathetic imagination. The 
Renascence teachers may claim casual 
notice amongst educationists ; but Alcuin 
offered so little of definite pedagogy which 
has any relation to our age, or which was 
not done either before or after him far 
better by someone else, that the modem 
teaqhera not unnaturally may say, Why 
spend time over such a man, when there is 
so great a demand upon us from so many 
other quarters ? 

The answer is, It is not a fact that the 
original thinkers have of themselves been 
able to move forward the world. They 
announce their discoveries ; they often stand 
serenely conscious that the future of thought 
must trend in their direction. But they 
remain standing, and have no more notion 
how to deal with the inert mass of 
ignorance, prejudice, and obstinacy, than 
the boy at his Latin primer under¬ 
stands the discipline to be gone through 
before he wins his college fellowship. 
It is by outside help that each of them 
arrives.” The boys’ tutors and coaches 
will receive a modicum of credit. The men 
who make the ideas of the thinkers actual, 
who raise the woild to the level of re¬ 
ceptivity of the new thought—well, they 
are worthy of their hire, but the praise 
goes to the original thinker. 

It is on this principle that the names of 
Donatus, Friscian, Martianua, Oapella, and 
B oethins appear someti mes to lie h etter known 
as educationists than Alcuin. Quintilian, 
farther back, is better known than any. 
Though Tertullian, Augustine, and Gregory 
the west, in some of their utterances, in¬ 
jured toe progress of secular teaching, 
yet their chance words on education remain 
longer in men’s memories, and come to bs 
quoted as authorities. 

Here, however, are reasons for reading 
book on Alcuin, little though his name 
may attract toe reader. Firstly, living from 
735 to 804, he appears exactly mid-way 
between the Augustan age of Rome and 
the Renascence of Florence. He is the 
representative educational man of his time, 
and the right-hand man of toe great 
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Charlemagne in his ednoational reforms. 
Secondly, though not: a great original thinker, 
he gathers together the best thought 
of his predecessors; and, after the pro¬ 
cess of simmering, his presentation of 

them, together with his insight into the 
wants of the age, made the thinkers and 
their works acceptable. Thirdly, his or¬ 
ganising work in education may be said to 
have made possible the educational equip¬ 
ment of scholars and thinkers between 800 
and the time of the Eenascence. The 
possibility of the great university system 
of the middle ages began with him. 
Fourthly, perhaps the most striking element 
of Alcuin’s work to the modem mind is that 
he proposed to make education as efficient 
as the previous thought made possible, and 
that it should be given to whomsoever 
might desire it, free of cost. 

Free education, it will appear, then, is 
not a modern idea; and relatively to his 
age, the free education proposed by Alouin 
was of a good type. It is true he fell 
short of the most recent educational idea, 
that of compulsion. The reason is clear; 
the old notion was that education was given 
in the interests of learning. Accordingly, 
the efforts made to secure the best scholars, 
and to provide efficiently for their instruc¬ 
tion and to open a career for them, were 
unstinted in their generosity. Learning was 
a passion to the older minds, and no 
price was too high in the training of 
worthy successors to carry on the torch. 
The modem view is that the child, qua child, 
is worthy of the best efforts of the teacher. 
The child is not merely a scholar in posse : 
he is a human being, whose present 
needs are to be consulted, and who is also 
to be prepared for his manhood’s life in a 
line of continuity. Given the humanitarian 
end—viz., that it is the nation’s business to 
see that every child is being trained to 
become a good, rational man; and, un¬ 
doubtedly, the new idea is superior as a 
moral ideal to the old aspiration, to search 
among children for possible scholars and 
train the few promising minds with un¬ 
ceasing care ana diligence. But if modem 
education only reaches the point of suggest¬ 
ing that the education of the child is that 
he may become an efficient wage-earner, 

then, I make bold to say that, on a com¬ 
parison of ends, it might turn out that the 
ideal of scholar-making was loftier and 
infinitely more inspiring for the teacher. 

Apart from Alcuin’s educational import¬ 
ance, as the organiser, under CharleB the 
Great, of the famous Palace School, of that at 
Tours and of the numerous schools founded 
on those models, there is much that is inter- 
eating in any adequate account of Alcuin. 
The story of Alouin as a scholar at York 
has an interest for Englishmen, as revealing 
the inner life of that famous school, the 
oldest of our public schools, as we were 
recently told; Alcuin’s poem on “The Saints 
of the Church at York ” contains most im¬ 
portant details of the sohool-life and studies. 
In it, too, is the famous description of the 
books in the library of the cathedral, one of 
the largest in Europe at the time. The 
friendly intimacy of Alcuin with his great 
emperor, friend, and pupil, Charles theGreat, 
and his relation to the family, his affectionate 


nick-names, and his delightful letters some¬ 
how make the readef appreciate the lighter 
and more kindly side*of mediaeval life—an 
aspect we are too little accustomed to catch a 
glimpse of. The grammatical and technical 
books which Alcuin wrote may seem poor 
stuff to us who are accustomed to look for, 
I will not say to find, the flowers of litera¬ 
ture strewn upon the pedagogic path. 
Education was a subject of grim earnest to 
Alcuin. But throughout the account we 
see something of the spirit that giveth life, 
as well as the letter that killeth. Alcuin 
was a man with a mission. It was his 
business to teach : he did not teach for a 
business. Witness his daring words, the 
best testimony to his spirited conception of 
the good teacher’s fearlessness. 

“ Behold our Solomon, resplendent with the 
diadem of wisdom. Imitate his most noble 
traits. Cherish his virtues, but avoid his vices.” 

This spirit of enthusiasm in the teacher’s 
work is shown by the verses ascribed to 
Alcuin, which were placed at a cross-road, 
one of which led to a tavern, one to a school. 

‘ ‘ Choose, O traveller, whioh way thou wilt! 
either to go and drink, or to go and learn from 
holy boob. If thou wilt drink, thou must also 
pay money, but if thou wilt learn, thou sha^t 
have what thouseekest for nothing.” 

It is not worth while to dwell here upon 
the dry-as-dust (to present-day readers) 
educational work produced by Alouin. 
Who will, can read as much as he cares in 
those two largo volumes of Alcuin’s works 
in the massive Patrologia of Migne, and in 
Jaffe’s Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicartm, 
Vol.fi {“ Monumeuta Alculniana ”), The 
account of York school and church has been 
excellently edited by Oanon Raino in the 
Rolls Series ( Historians of the Church of 
York and its Archbishops). One or two of 
Dr. West’s lighter points gathered from 
Alcuin may be touched upon. Alcuin 
wrote, or to be safer, probably wrote, “ The 
Propositions of Alcuin ”—being arithme¬ 
tical problems — very simple exercises, 
worked out by very cumbrous methods. 
One of his problems is: “ How can three 
hundred pigs be killed in three batches in 
successive days, an odd number to be killed 
each day?” “ Ecce fabula ! ” he cries in 
glee, “ here’s a go! There is no solution. 
This problem is only to provoke boys.” (By 
the way, this is described by Dr. West as 
an “ impregnably insoluble proposition.”) 
The fantastic nature of Alcuin’s philology 
may be judged by his announcement that 
coelebs, a bachelor=(wf coclum, one on his 
way to heaven. He requests the scholar 
not to confuse vivo and bibo. Mr. Bass | 
Mullinger’s instance (p. 79, Schools of ; 
Charles the Gnat) is very amusing. Sere, 
seras, ssravi, meaning to shut, ha derives from , 
sera, i.e., vespera ; for the gates of a city are | 
shut lot# in the day, at night-fall, and 
hence the bars with which they are closed 
are called serae. These points have an in¬ 
terest of their own, showing the ineffectual 
struggles of the teachers against the de¬ 
generation of Latin in the provinces of the 
Roman empire. 

Most entertaining is a dialogue between 
Alcuin and Charles the Great as to whether 
Charles is a man {homo). Alcuin pounces 


upon the astounded monarch: “ If thou 
sayest I am not the same as thou, and that 
I am a man, it follows that thou art not a 
man.” Alcuin then asks: “How many 
syllables has ‘homo’?" “Two.” “Then 
thou art those two syllables?” “I 
see,” says the overwhelmed Charles, “ that 
I am homo, and that homo has two syllables, 
and that I can he shut up to the conclusion 
that I am these two syllables. But I won¬ 
der at the subtlety with which thou hast led 
me on, first to conclude that thou wert not a 
man, and afterwards of myself that I was 
two syllables.” 

I have dwelt upon the aspect of Alcuin as 
the gatherer-up of the results of other men’s 
work, and as the organiser of schools. As 
a disseminator of the riches of learning, one 
further point requires mention. He or¬ 
ganised the work of transcription ; and at the 
Monastery of Tours,he himself was the writing 
master, tne dictator, and the corrector of the 
work. No small credit is due to the man 
who made it stuff of the conscience to trans¬ 
cribe books carefully in an age when every¬ 
thing depended on this not too easy an art. 

To sum up, in Dr. West’s well-weighed 
words: 

“ In every way that lay in his power, Alcuin 
endeavoured to put the fortunes of learning for 
the times that should succeed him in a position 
of advantage, safeguarded by an abundance of-' 
truthfully transcribed books, interpreted by. 
teachers of his own training, sheltered within 
the Church and'defended by the civil power.” 

Dr. West’s volume is interesting. It is 
popular rather than academic. It contains 
a useful sketch of the forerunners of Alcuin, 
and an account of his later influence. 
Dr. West has recognisod the educational 
significance of Alcuin, and has done a 
service in offering an account which, if it is 
at times not bSyond criticism on the score of 
its English, is, at any rate, an interesting 
presentment of a picturesque personage. 

Foster Watson. 


new NOVELS. 


Lou. By Baron von Roberts. Translated 
from the Herman by Jessie Haynes. 
“ International Library.” (Qeinemann.) 
The Heart’s Awakening. By Marie Connor. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Lady Vemer’s Flight. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

In 2 vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

Keith Heramorc. By the Author of “Miss 
Molly." (Longmano.). 

Mrs. Grundy at Home. By 0. T. 0. James. 

( Ward & Downey.) 

Love :r. a Lif . By the Hon. Mrs. William 
Acland. In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul P Co.) 
3afaiU Yivian. By Christ el. (Bigby, Long 
& Co.) . 

Ms. HECNEMAJm’s “ International Librar^” 
is as cosmopolitan as a Soho restaurant. It 
already includes specimens of French, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish, Austrian, Dutch, 
and Norwegian romance. The latest addi¬ 
tion, Lou, is from the pen of a young 
German writer, Baron von Roberts. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse has contributed a few bio¬ 
graphical details about tho author ia a 
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prefatory note. Baron von Roberts is of 
French descent on the mother’s side, and as 
a lad dwelt in Paris. Otherwise it were 
odd to find a Beilin novelist selecting French 
society and French scenery for the back¬ 
ground of his story. Lou has by no means 
the same interest as some of its predecessors 
in the series. It makes no pretentions to 
subtle psychology; it does not touch upon 
vexed questions, or open up new dramatic 
methods. It is little more than a sketch, 
naive, fantastio, picturesque in design and 
treatment. Lou is an African slave, cast 
adrift by the death of his master; and the 
story tells of his adventures^ first on the 
tramp, with the great dog 2qppa, secondly 
as a professional savage in tne caravan of 
Signor Pimento, and lastly in Paris, as the 
plaything of his old sweetheart Lili, who 
has adopted for her part a more question¬ 
able profession. It is sentimental—that is 
inevitable to the Teutonic temperament— 
but it is in a way original also; and one or 
two of the subordinate characters, notably 
that of the eccentric lion-tamer, Farmilli, 
are well indicated. The most amusing 
scene is that wherein a dinner-party in the 
menagerie at a fair is described. The quaint 
and monstrous guests, their half-human 
appearance and their wholly human pet¬ 
tiness and ill-temper, are abundantly gro¬ 
tesque. The author displays here no little 
power, both of humour and of observation. 
The closing scenes of the book, Btudies in 
the life of a Parisian cocotte, are perhaps 
less successful. The thing bas been done 
better, and done too often. A very adequate 
translation has been furnished by Miss 
Jessie Haynes. 

The central theme of The Hearts Awakening 
—that of the girl who marries for caprice 
or vanity, ana finds, too late, that she 
possesses a soul—is capable of many de¬ 
velopments. Miss Connor has handled it 
skilfully, and the result is a very readable 
novel. David Armstrong is already one of 
Delilah Roxby’s discarded lovers. But she 
left him aa undistinguished farmer; she 
finds him again an eloquent and effective 
priest: finds him, too, at the moment when 
the reaction from a futile* husband has 
brought the consciousness #f her initial 
mistake. She has not the gift of self- 
control in her emotions, and easily allows 
herself to fall under the spell of a passion 
that appears bound up with all the nobler 
side of her shallow nature. At an oppor¬ 
tune moment Lord Roxby dies, ana she 
hastens to tell David that her love has 
come back to him, and that she is now free. 
The impulsive confession is a shock to him, 
for he has forgotten his boyish fancy, and 
has given his whole heart to Delilah’s 
sister, Alberta Manifold. It is a strong 
situation, though Delilah is but a' butterfly 
to be broken on the wheel. The 
character of Alberta Manifold, and the 
dawning of her love for David Armstrong, 
are powerfully and sweetly drawn. Miss 
Connor’s work, if it is hardly literature, is 
distinctly abjove the average of circulating 
library fiction. There are some dever 
touches in the portrayal of the secondary 
personages who fill up her background. 
Tho absurdities of aristocratic prejudice aro 
amusingly hit off in Sir Valentine and 


Lady Manifold; the parallel absurdities of 
amateur Radicalism in Sir Valentine’s 
sister, Miss Letitia. A very considerable 
part is played by a great heiress, Miss 
Esther Ricardo; so considerable indeed, as 
to make the interest of the story rather a 
divided one. But perhaps that is of the 
essence of the three-volume system. And 
Miss Ricardo’s dark beauty, her fierce loves 
and cruel hates, her miserly greed for 
money, and the unscrupulous means by 
which she amasses it, are throughout a 
trifle melodramatic: one cannot but feel 
some relief when she is finally murdered 
and got out of the way. Though indeed, in 
a novel which is not professedly sensational, 
the murderer as a deus ex machina is pretty 
well played out. 


Mrs. Hungerford’s Irish girls have always 
been pleasant to meet upon the dusty path¬ 
ways of fiction. They are flippant, no doubt, 
and often sentimental, and they certainly 
flirt, and their stories are told of in rather 
ornamental phrase and with a profusion of 
the first person singular. But they are 
charming all the same. Nor can one fail to 
regret that Mrs. Hungerford has mostly 
left them out of Lady Venter's Flight, and 
has attempted for onoe to build a novel upon 
a framework of serious emotional interest; 
for her style and her talents do not lie in 
the direction of tragedy, even though it be 
but drawing-room tragedy, with a marriage 
shining in the distance. The main situation 
of Lady Venter’s Flight is that of Jane Eyre. 
Lady Verner is forced by her husband’s 
brutality to leave him, and takes “a little 
place” as housekeeper. She is very beauti¬ 
ful, and her master, promptly falls in love 
with her. Only all the mystery is on her 
side, not his; and when he finds her trying 
on her diamonds, he naturally does not 
quite understand it. Matters are com¬ 
plicated by Lord Verner’s arrival on a visit 
to the house, and resolved again by his 
sudden death of heart disease. By-the-way, 
a generation ago, the orthodox novel ended 
with the heroine’s first marriage; now it 
nearly always begins there, and ends with 
her second. Ves, certainly, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford is more amusing when she is not so 
serious. 


There is considerable power in Keith 
Deramore, and there is considerable insight; 
but both are marred by the extravagance 
with which the principal character is pre¬ 
sented. Keith Deramore strikes one as a 
kind of spiritual Guy Livingstone. His 
life has been almost superhumanly selfish 
and reckless—so we are given to under¬ 
stand ; yet as we see him he is capable of an 
almost womanly self-sacrifice, both in small 
things and in great. It is true that the 
crowning act of his life was dastardly, but 
I doubt if the author saw or intended this. 
She seems to have conceived it—I hazard 
the “ she”—as dictated by a koen sense of 
honour, and fitly rewarded by ultimate 
happiness. The reader shall judge. Keith 
fails in love with Armine Curtis, who is to 
be married to Dick Verelst. Rightly or 
wrongly, he leaves her. When she is Mrs. 
Verelst, his fancy is taken by Franooise 
Martin, a ward of his father’s. The elder 
Deramore had been an artist, and Francoise 


had attracted his notice by some childish 
drawings. Keith and Francoise are en¬ 
gaged. Then comes the death cf Dick 
Verelst; and with Armine’s freedom all 
Keith’s old passion for her revives. 
At that moment Francoise makes con¬ 
fession of an old sin; the drawings were 
not hers at all, and her position in the 
Deramore family was due to a fraud. In 
an access of virtuous indignation, Keith re¬ 
nounces her—and marries Armine. It seems 
all meant seriously ; but one marvels that 
the writer could have handled such a situa¬ 
tion without perceiving how unreal, or, if 
real, how poor-souled, Keith’s action was. 
Armine is a charming woman, and much 
to be pitied in the future. The best part 
of the book is the delineation of the 
relations between Keith and the mother 
whom he sincerely loves, and whose life 
his want of principle and his unruly temper 
have made miserable. The emotional possi¬ 
bilities of motherhood and sonship have 
not been quite worked out in fiction. Felix 
Holt is perhaps the only notable attempt to 
deal with them. 
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Mrs. Grundy at Home is rather an alluring 
title: and in the design of the book there 
are considerable possibilities. The contrast 
of “ crabbed ags and youth ” ; the rebellion 
of impulse and sincerity against the cramp 
of outworn conventions: ’tis a theme sus¬ 
ceptible of artistic treatment, alike on the 
side of humour and that of emotion. Nor 
is an archdeaconry—if that is the right 
name for the place where archidiaconal 
functions are performed—an improbable 
scene for such a drama. Nothing is want¬ 
ing, in fact, except the art of the writer. 
Mabel Lawless, an orphan, sympathetic 
and beautiful, leaves school to reside with 
her distant relatives, the Telbins. At Vic¬ 
toria she attracts the notice of Oyril Eade, 
poet and man of pleasure, who follows her 
into the country. The two fall genuinely 
and idyllidy in love. Then Eade reflects 
that he has a wife, and makes confession 
thereof. The two remain on the footing of 
friends, until Mabel’s cousin becomes wit¬ 
ness of one of their meetings. Not un¬ 
naturally, considering Eade’s character, 
there is a row, and Mabel consents to fly 
with her lover. An accident alone prevents 
her from doing this. The weak, or weakest, 
points in the working out of the story are: 
firstly, that it is really hardness and selfish¬ 
ness, rather than Grundyism, that Mabel 
has to contend with in the Telbin house¬ 
hold ; and secondly, that it is just such 
men as Cyril Eade who form the 
only reasonable excuse for the existence 
of Grundyism. Oyril Eade appears to me 
nothing but a despicable cad throughout. 
Mr. James should learn to distinguish what 
is humorous from what is not humorous, 
or merely vulgar. And he should make his 
characters converse in a style conceivably 
possible to rational human beings. It is 
difficult to say whether the Archdeacon, 
Mrs. Telbin, or Miss Telbin, is the most 
ludicrous caricature in this respect. 

Love in a Life is the story of a good 
young man. As a boy he fell in love with 
a fast girl, who rejected him for one 
wealthier. So he, Michael Littledale, 
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turned to diplomacy. Being both plodding 
and brilliant, he soon “ vent farther,” as 
the French say, and presently married the 
daughter of another diplomat, who, if not 
very beautiful or young, at least made him 
an admirable wife. When he went home, 
he found that he had nearly, if not quite, 
got over his early infatuation. Meanwhile 
the subject thereof, Hilda Lestrange, 
went on from bad to worse: from a con¬ 
venient marriage to flirting, that is to 
say, and thence to gambling. Finally, 
however, she is more or less redeemed, and 
dies of cholera. It is all very serious and 
very dull, and positively overflowing with 
morals. In fact, it reminds one of nothing 
so much as the story of the Idle and Indus¬ 
trious Apprentices. The most absolute 
commonplaces, no doubt, may be redeemed by 
a subtle or sparkling style. Unfortunately, 
the style of Love in a Life is as respectable 
and mediocre as the plot. 

Familiar types meet in Babette Vivian: 
the beautiful girl persecuted by an im¬ 
pecunious stepfather and an amorous 
baronet; the faithful nurse; the lover of 
low degree, whose parentage is a mystery, 
but whose conduct bespeaks it noble. The 
usual adventures take place: the villains 
are converted or destroyed; the secret is 
revealed, and the wedding bells chime. The 
style is crude and amateurish beyond words. 
How do such books get published ? Pro¬ 
bably at the author’s expense; but surely 
any mend who had ever read anything could 
have told her it was impossible. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Letters from South Africa. By the Times 
Special Correspondent. (Macmillans.) We 
welcome with pleasure this reprint in book 
form of the interesting letters from South 
Africa which appeared in the Times in July, 
August, September, and October of last year. 
We are told that several of the most prominent 
public men in South Africa, representing 
various shades of political opinion, have desired 
this reprint, and unite in saying that the 
situation as it exists at present is faithfully 
reflected in the letters. The Correspondent 
gives a melancholy picture of the decay of our 
manufacturing supremacy. 

“ Crops and methods in South Africa,” he writes, 
‘‘are undoubtedly more like those of Australia 
and America than of England, and it is perhaps 
natural that American and Australian machinery 
should appear to be beating our own eut of the 
field. Nevertheless, from the English point of 
view, it is infinitely regrettable to loam, in face of 
such a manifestly opening market, that English 
makers will no longer take the trouble to adapt 
their patterns to the new necessities created by the 
new conditions, and that alike in the departments 
of mining and agriculture they are losing ground 
every day. It is hardly, perhaps, realised at home 
how rapidly the transfer of trade is taking place, 
for the increase which, according to old doctrines 
of English manufacturing supremacy, ought to 
have come to England, has only existed within the 
last few years. Four or five years ago English 
firms possessed the entire machinery trade of 
South Africa ; but Johannesburg is only fivo years 
old, and at the present moment the American firm 
of Messrs. Fraser and Chalmers supplies at least 
40 per cent, of the mining machinery in use on the 
Band.” 

The American firms are more active in sending 
agents to study requirements on the spot and 
in adapting new machinery to new needs. 


There is evidently an opening at Johannesburg 
for market gardeners and small farmers, 
judging from the list of prices given by the 
Correspondent. A cauliflower costs 3s.; eggs 
are from 3s. to 6s. a dozen; a half-quartern 
loaf costs Is.; milk is Is. 6d. a quart; and 
butter is 5s. a pound. One of the most in¬ 
teresting parts of the letters is the description 
of Basutoland, and Sir Marshall Clark’s 
management of it. The Correspondent treats 
the difficulty of the vast native popula¬ 
tion in South Africa, and its overwhelming 
disproportion to the white population, very 
effectively. He compares the territories whioh 
have been annexed since 1875 to a gigantic 
pauper asylum. The natives have enough to 
live upon, perfect security, and no inducement 
to work, or to improve their condition. Their 
possession of land gives them the means of 
raising, through the labour of their wives, all 
that is necessary for subsistence, and beyond 
that they have no wants. A solution of the 
difficulty is indeed far off. 

Rambles through Japan without a Ouide. By 
Albert Tracy. (Sampson Low.) A three 
months’ ramble, sometimes with a guide, 
oftener without, along the Nakasendo ana the 
Tokaido, with an outfit consisting of some pots 
of Liebig and a pocket dictionary, gave the 
author an opportunity of recording his experi¬ 
ences and of improving his knowledge of 
colloquial Japanese. The book is no better and 
no worse than the majority of those published 
on Japan. The sympathetic nature of the 
people, and their intensely human ways, so 
strange to Western eyes, and yet so befitting 
the country and the race, act like a charm upon 
travellers, and compel them to give vent to 
their feelings of surprise and delight, and tell 
to all the world of the courtesy of the 
natives and the beauty of their land. Mr. 
Tracy, writing under this spell, has succeeded 
in producing a readable book, which may serve 
as a warning to travellers not to follow his 
method, but to equip themselves more efficiently 
for their joumeyings. A plunge forthwith 
into a ‘‘heathen country,” as the author 
describes it, without asking for the advice so 
freely tendered to all foreigners, with¬ 
out apparently having heard that, to 
secure attention, a letter of introduction 
from host to host is necessary, might have 
landed the traveller in many difficulties, and 
even dangers. But, fortified with the magic 
words ikusa ? (how much ? ), takai (dear in 
price), mo yorushii (all right), Mr. Tracy drew 
enjoyment from the ridiculous positions in 
which he often found himself; and the reading 
of his adventures will pass an hour or so 
pleasantly. 

“Tot Canadian Guide Book ."—Western 
Canada. By Ernest Ingersoll. (Heinemann.) 
This concise and, on the whole, carefully pre¬ 
pared guide book seems to be one of the 
numerous contributions to the literature spe¬ 
cially intended for visitors to the Chicago 
Exhibition. With the usual drawback of in¬ 
flated descriptions, common to all such com¬ 
pilations written for a purpose, it is fairly 
accurate. The writer is, however, not at his 
best when describing the extreme West. The 
authors whom he quotes are seldom the most 
authoritative, and not infrequently of no 
authority at all. Even then he cannot have 
read them with care, otherwise he could scaroely 
have written so amazing a piece of history as 
that on pp. 247, 248, and 249. Moreover, 
he can scarcely be even a North American 
Briton to write so gratuitous a piece of imper¬ 
tinence as that about “ the characteristic 
British disdain ” of Vancouver in doing what 
Mr. Ingersoll said he did. Most of the illus¬ 
trations are good; and the maps, though rough, 
are generally sufficient. 


The Lone Slar'of Liberia : being the Outcome 
of Reflections on our own People. By Frederick 
Alexander Durham, an African. (Elliot Stock.) 
Although Mr. Durham’s book is undoubtedly 
clever, we cannot but think *the publication of 
it a mistake. The African (Mr. Durham 
objects to the term “ negro,” whioh, however, 
is surely inoffensive enough) has long been 
represented—or rather misrepresented—by some 
white men (Europeans and Americans, perhaps 
we ought to say, lest the white men take 
offence), as a consummate ruffian, and Mr. 
Durham is naturally indignant. He resolves 
to turn the tables on his enemies. He says 
in effect “if we are rascals, so are you. You 
quote this case of licentiousness and that of 
some other vice; but ”—and he exhibits quite 
a wonderful collection of delinquencies of 
which white men have been guilty, or, at least, 
of which they have been accused. If he suc¬ 
ceeds in proving that not only Africans but all 
men are rascals, he certainly discredits, to some 
extent, the quality of the testimony against 
Africans, and proves that there is no moral 
superiority, at any rate, entitling one race to 
dominate the other. But was not this visible 
already? Are not the Americans of Georgia 
and .Alabama doing their best to convince all 
the civilised world that they are not civilised. 
Our daily newspapers contain much severer 
self condemnation of white men than is to be 
found in this somewhat smutty record which 
Mr. Durham has made. We do not feel 
inclined to blame Mr. Durham for what we 
regard as his mistake. It was very natural. 
We only regret it because, keenly sympathising 
with the wrongs of the African, and possessing 
great faith in his possibilities, we think he has 
something better and nobler to say for himself 
than to retort to the slanders of his assailants, 
“ You’re another.” 

At the North of Beaucamp Water. By Frank 
’ Bolles. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Some little time ago (Academy, January 2, 
1892) we reviewed a book by Mr. Bolles bear¬ 
ing the title of Land of the Lingering Snow. It 
was described as the “ Chronicle of a Stroller in 
New England from January to June.” The 
“ Stroller ” now gives us bis chronicle for the 
remaining months of the year. We noticed in 
Mr. Bolles’s earlier book that it possessed little 
of what may be termed the human element. 
It consisted rather of studies of or notes about 
the things usually called “ Nature”—a term 
taken to include plants and animals, and to ex¬ 
clude human nature. We noted this by way 
of characterising flie work, not of condemning 
it. We arc, however, inclined to think the 
peculiarity amounts to a fault. The book 
before us is on the lines of its predecessor, but 
here and there it touches on the subject of 
mankind in a way which helps to reveal the 
defect of which we speak. A reference to the 
index is itself suggestive. It is a naturalist’s 
index, pure and simple, although not described 
as such. The grasshopper and pine-tree sap 
have a place there; but Dante, incidentally 
mentioned in the book, has none. Even 
“ man ” as an animal is not there. Surely in 
that election scene in Tam worth village, and 
that excited election orowd in Washington- 
street, Boston, to which a short chapter is 
devoted, there was some food to nourish the 
mind of a wise thinker : as good food, at any 
rate, as in the swarming of ants under a moss- 
grown stone. This, however, does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Bolles, for his reference to 
the subject is so slight and so slighting that it 
only serves to indicate the deficiency we have 
named. His sole desire is to rid his mind of the 
scene, and think instead of snow-capped moun¬ 
tains and pale blue sky. The sensuous enjoyment 
of hearing the thrush sing, and noting the pose 
of trees and the flight of clouds, is good in its 
own place; but the moral and intellectual life 
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needs something more. Besides this, the 
emotions of the fine gentleman naturalists who, 
with an air of superiority, waive their follow- 
mortals aside that they may contem¬ 
plate bats and ywls, arc not even purely 
uensuous, but arc too largely mingled 
with self-consciousness. All the charm of 
snow-capped mountains, trees, clouds, birds, 
bats, and owls would be gone, but for the 
prospect of one day daintily serving up the 
emotions for the admiration of that very public 
the writers affect to despise. It is still true 
that “ the proper study of mankind is man,” 
and he who despises mankind thereby reveals 
his own inferiority. After all, it is its human 
associations which gives interest to any study. 
Thoreau was a naturalist, but not of the fine 
gentleman order ; and his books are alive with 
human interest, which makes them great. 
Walt Whitman’s distinction is that he was pre¬ 
eminently the poet of human affairs. To him, 
so far from everything human being unworthy, 
he found nothing “ common or unclean ” ; and 
when he went into the country the very trees 
seemed human to him, and therefore pleasing. 
Emerson too loved the forest, not because it 
awakened empty emotions or encouraged con¬ 
tempt for his fellows, but because it was his 
“loyalfriend.” NodoubtMr. Bolles’s book is, 
in the main, just what it professes to be, and as 
Buch it has a charm of its own which is greatly 
helped by the grace of its literary style. So 
far as it goes it is good, and it is pleasant to 
read. But at the last we are only too well 
aware that it touches nothing but the surface of 
things. The undoubted ability it displays 
makes us regret the want of depth ; and now 
that the circle of its author’s year of strolling 
is complete, we shall look with some eagerness 
for Mr. Bolles’s next work, trusting and believ¬ 
ing that, while not less perfect in form than 
the present, it will be on a higher level. 

O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portugal. Edited 
by John Lomas. Ninth edition. (A. & C. 
Black.) The best proof of the excellence of 
this Guide to Spain is the number of quickly 
succeeding editions. The present one has been 
thoroughly revised by the editor, who personally 
traversed the whole ground, and has brought 
all the changeable matter, such as new hotels, 
railways, fresh routes, quicker communications, 
&C., up to date. The parts found to require 
most alteration were Tangier, Barcelona, 
Madrid, Bilbao, and the Pantheon of the 
Escorial, all, except the last, places rapidly 
advancing, and where the changes are mostly 
those of better routes, or of improved accom¬ 
modation for travellers. The section on 
Portugal has received special attention, and, 
though closely packed, will bo found quite 
sufficient for the passing tourist. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a new series, 
“ Epochs of Indian History,” in five volumes, 
edited by Mr. John Adam, Principal of 
Pachaiyappa’s College at Madras. The first in 
chronological order, and also in order of pub¬ 
lication, will be Ancient India (2000 B.c. to £00 
a.d.), It is written by Bomesh Chunder Dutt, 
one of the first natives to enter the Civil 
Service by open competition, and author of a 
scholarly History of Early India, in three- 
volumes, conceived somewhat in the Buddhism- 
interest. The next volume will be The 
Muhammadans, including the history of 
Hindustan mid Bengal down to the time of 
Warren Hastings (1774), by Mr. J. D. Bees, 
who has been private secretary to more than 
one Governor of Madras. Then will follow 
The Dravidians; or, The History of the 
Peninsula proper, including the settlements of 
the Portuguese and Dutch, the struggle with 
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the French, and the Mysore wars, by the editor 
of the series; and The Mahrattas ; or, The 
History of the Deccan (including Bombay and 
the Nizam’s dominions) to the fall of the 
Peishwa (1818), by the Hon. K. T. Telang, 
Judge of the Bombay High Court, assisted by 
other Mahratta scholars. Finally, Mr. J. S. 
Cotton has undertaken the concluding volume 
on The British Power in India, from the 
beginning of this century to the present time. 

Mr. W. G. Collixgwood’s authoritative Life 
of Mr. Buskin is now nearly ready for issue. 
Mr. Collin gwood has been for many years 
Mr. Buskin’s private secretary; and it will be 
remembered that he edited his Poems, and also 
published a volume on his art teaching. The 
present work, which is based npon personal 
information aud upon a large mass of corres¬ 
pondence never before published, will be in 
two volumes. It will be illustrated with 
several portraits (including a coloured one 
from a watercolour by Mr. Buskiu of himself), 
and with thirteen sketches by Mr. Buskin and 
Mr. Arthur Severn. There will also be a 
bibliography. The publishers are Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. also auuouuce a 
biography of Thomas Chalmers, by Mrs. 
Oliphant; and Verses by the Way. by Mb'. J. 
D. Hoskeu, the postman poet of Helston. 

Mr. Eric Mackay has written a national 
ode, entitled “The Song of the Flag,” which 
will be issued immediately, in a limited edition, 
by Messrs. Lamley & Co., of Exhibition-road. 
The same publishers have also in the press an 
author’s edition of Lore Letters of a Violinist, 
with newly added lyrics. 

Mr. G. A. Greene will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane, 
Italian Lyrists of To-day, being translations in 
the original metres from Carducci, Stecchetti, 
D’Annanzio, Panzaochi, Fogazzaro, Graf, and 
about twenty other living Italian poets, with 
biographical and bibliographical notes and an 
introduction. The publishers propose similar 
anthologies for other countries. 

The new volume in the “ Pseudonym 
Library ” will consist of four translations from 
the Finnish of Juhani Abo, the first of which, 
Syuirc Heilman, will give the title to the 
volume. The translations have been made by 
Mr. B. Nisbet Bain, who contributes an intro¬ 
duction on the Finnish novel, from which it 
appears that the quality of Abo’s work tran¬ 
scends that of any other literary productions of 
his country. 

Messrs. Chatman & Hall will publish next 
week Some Modern. French Writers, by Mr. 
Edward Delille, portions of which have, we 
believe, already appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review, 

Mrs, Frank Evans, wife of the M.P. for 
Southampton, has written a book, which will 
bo issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co., under the 
title of Some Legendary Landmarks of Africa. 
Mrs. Evans travelled for a considerable time in 
South Africa, and has made a study of the 
folklore aud religious beliefs of the people. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a verbatim 
reprint of Walker’s True Account of the Siege of 
Derry. The volume, a small quarto, will be 
accompanied by original documents, historical 
references, and notes concerning the events of 
1689, by Canon Dwyer, and will be illustrated 
with facsimile views, maps, &c. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish next 
week a volume of stories by Mr. Charles H. 
Brookfield, the actor and playwright, entitled 
The Twilight of Love, being Four Studies of the 
Artistic Temperament. 

Lord Brassey has written an introduction 
to a book on the Colonies by the Bev. William 
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Parr Greswell, which Messrs. Percival & Co. * 
will publish immediately. It is entitled British i 
Colonisation in Outline. 

The next volume in the series of 1 ‘ Canterbury 
Poets ” will be Songs of Freedom, edited, with 
an introduction, by Mr. H. S. Salt. 

Mr. John Hodges has just ready for pub¬ 
lication Father Ignatius in A merica: his Travels, , 
Sermons, and Lectures ; and a fifth edition of 
Father Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries. 

Messrs. Dean & Son are going to publish 
a series of “ Penny Tales for the Million,” con¬ 
sisting of from sixteen to thirty-two pages of 
good print in a coloured wrapper. The first 
will be extracts from Don Quixote, with some 
illustrations by Sir John Gilbert; to be ' 
followed by Marryat’s The Pirate, and 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

A popular edition of Mr. Frank Barrett's 
novel, Out of the Jaws of Death, will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. early next 
month. 

During the whole of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling a miscel¬ 
laneous collection, made up from several dif¬ 
ferent libraries, inoluding that of the late 
G. W. Beid, keeper of the prints in the British 
Museum. Among the lots we notice a very 
carious set of autograph letters of Byron and 
other Byroniania; three volumes of the weekly 
journal Britannia (1840-42), containing articles 
by Thackeray that have never been reprinted; < 
and— horribile dicta, —a largo collection of 
engraved title-pages and frontispieces, torn from 1 
old turd rare books ! 

The committee of the Athenaeum Club have 
elected the following, under the rule which 
empowers them to elect nine persons annually 
“ of distinguished eminence in science. I 
literature, the arts, or for public services ”: 
Sir Benjamin Baker, joint engineer of the 
Forth Bridge ; Sir J. B. Lyall, late lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab, and brother of Sir 
A. C. Lyall; and the Bev. Dr. W. Gunion 
Butherford, head master of Westminster. 

It is with personal regret that we record the 
death of Mr. John Addington Symonds, the 
news of which reaches us on the day of going 
to press. This very week his latest book has 
been published—a Study of Walt Whitman. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A reply to the recent criticism on the policy 
of the Pope in the Contemporary Review will he 
contributed to the forthcoming number by 
Father Brandi, S.J., the editor of Civs'lbi 
Cattolica. 

The National Review for May will contain 
articles on “ The Destiny of the Far East,” by 
the Hon. George Curzon ; “ The Romance 
of the National Gallery,” by Mrs. E. T. Coot; 
and “ Amusements of the People,” by Lady 
Jeune. There will also be u discussion by 
several writers on “Tory Journals and the 
Tory Party.” 

The next issue of the Antiquary will contain 
the usual quarterly article by Mr. Haverfield, 
on “ Recent Romano-British Disooveriee”; Mr 
Robert Blair concludes his acoouut of the 
museum of Collerly Castle, Northumberland; 
Folklore is represented by the opening p&p« 
of a series by Miss Thoyt on “ Children’s Games 
in Berkshire the Bev. F. W. Weaver con¬ 
tributes an aooount of the Will of Dean Carent 
of Wells: while Prof. Halbherr describes recent 
excavations in Crete. 

Sir J. E. Millais’s picture of “Ophelia” 
will be reproduced as a full-page photogravure 
in the May number of the Art Journal, which 
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also contains the first of a series of illustrated 
articles on the artistic side of the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. 

Ik addition to what we mentioned last week, 
the English Illustrated Magazine for May will 
have articles on “ The Imperial Institute,” by 
Sir Somers Vine, the organising secretary; on 
“The Church Army Labour Homes,” by Mr. 
lid ward Clifford; on “The Theatres,” by Mr. 
W. Archer, with illustrations; and on a cruise 
in a torpedo-boat. 

Amoko the contents of Good Words for May 
will be: a poem by Mr. George Cotterell, 
entitled “ The Coming of May ”; “An 
Enigma,” by Mr. William Canton; “ Cider- 
Making,” by the Rev. S. Baring Gould; “ The 
Ethics of a Dinner Party,” by Lady Magnus; 
“ At Home with the Lord,” by Dr. R. W. 
Dale; and “Barthnaeus,” by the Bishop of 
Bipon. 

The Sunday Magazine will contain: “Sorrow’s 
Pilgrimage,” by Carmen Sylva (the Queen of 
Bonmania); “The Light of the World,” by 
Archdeacon Sinclair; “The Jubilee of the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland,” by the 
Rev. Dr. James Stalker; and “Some Interesting 
Animals,” by the Bev. T. Wood. 

Next week will he published the fir-it 
number of the Lady's World: a Chronicle of 
Fashion and the Home, together with a supple¬ 
ment, entitled “The Junior World.” The 
editors are Mr. Charles Tiller and Miss Meta 
Joseph; and the publishing office is in 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Term begins, at both Oxford and Cambridge, 
at the end of the present week. 

Prof. Max Muller is leaving Oxford imme¬ 
diately for a visit to Greece. 

The Rev. C. B. Upton, lecturer on philosophy 
in Manchester New College, will give the 
Hibbert Lectures for 1893, his subject being 
“ The Bases of Religious Belief.” The course 
will consist of six lectures, to be delivered at 
the Portman Rooms, Baker-street, on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 5 p.m., beginning on April 
25 ; and it will also be given on the preceding 
days at 90, High-street, Oxford. 

Mr. S. Arthur Strong, of St. John’s 
College, will deliver two courses of lectures at 
Cambridge this term on Assyriology, under the 
sanction of the board for Oriental studies. The 
subjects are: “The East India House Inscrip¬ 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar,” and “ Selected 
Bilingual Texts.” 

Mr. W. H. Cozexs-Ha ri>y , of New College, 
the recently elected geographical student at 
Oxford, has chosen for his special field of 
research the eastern frontiers of Montenegro, 
where he has already travelled, and of which 
he possesses some knowledge of the language. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett will deliver a course 
of six lectures this term at University College, 
London, on behalf of Prof. R. S. Poole. The 
subject is “The Materials of Literature and 
Art in the Middle Age”; and the lecturer 
proposes to discuss, so far as possible, all the 
main subjects of artistic expression—religion, 
myth and legend, nature, and man. The 
lectures will be given on Mondays, at o p.m., 
beginning on May 1. The introductory lecture 
is free to the public. 

In continuation of former courses, Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse will give a series of lectures at the 
ladies' department of King’s College, Ken- 
sington-square, on “ Some Artists not well 
represented in the National Gallery.” The 
first lecture, on Giotto, is to be delivered on 
Friday next, April 28. 


Ox Sunday next, April 21, at T.30 p.m., 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, will 
deliver a lecture to the London Ethical Society, 
at Essex Hall, Strand, upon “ My Station and 
its Duties.” 

In addition to his lectures at the London 
Institution on “ The Debt of English Literature 
to the Classics of Greece,” already announced 
in the Academy, Mr. J. Churton Collins will 
also commence next week two other courses 
of lectures for the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching : at Padding¬ 
ton, upon “ Shakspere,” in continuation of a 
former course; ana at Streatham, upon “Mrs. 
Browning, Clough, and Matthew Arnold.” 

The two latest donors of books to the 
travelling libraries of the Oxford University 
Extension are Mr. John Murray and Messrs. 
W. H. Allen. The total number of volumes 
now contained in these libraries is nearly 
10,000; and, apart from gifts, the delegacy 
has expended upon them upwards of £2100 in 
the purchase of books. 

The following nominations for three vacant 
chairs at the College de France have been 
proposed by the Academie des Inscriptions : 
Hebrew, Chaldean, and Syriac, M. Philippe 
Berger; Chinese and Tartar-Mandohu, M. 
Clmvnnnes ; Teutonic, M. Chuquef. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
come! 

Your honeysuckle spreads above the wicket 
Gray leaflets in serene, light hardihood; 

A bluer haze broods under every thicket, 

A softer mystery moves within the wood. 

Sigh not again that, “ did the mmmer linger 
How many a hud had bloomed that now is 
dead! ” 

For winter touches with relenting finger 
The gentle lives that will not be gainsaid. 

O lyric day of daffodils awaking 
To joyaunce of the blackbird and tho thrush ! 

O day to know that spring her way is taking 
lly perfume of the red mezercon bush ! 

To reck no more than newly mated linnet 
Of woe that past or future may unfold. 

Casting your heart, and all the care within it, 

To crocus cups of bunshinc and of gold ! 

Wc are at one with every green thing growing: 

Never an upward longing that was dumb, 

But finds a voice in the high overflowing 

Of some bird heart. Hark! to my thrush’s 
“ ■ >> 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

WE would call the attention of folklorists to 
an article on tho National Games of India in 
tho April number of the Indian Mayu.ine and 
Review (Constable), only warning them that, 
os tho writer is a Madrasi, his remarks may not. 
apply equally to Northern and Western India. 
Though we have often read about. Indian gym¬ 
nastics (including wrestling and the clubs)’ we 
have never before come across so detailed 
account of the sports of children. Nol (tmt 
the games are confine 1 t , the very young. Tim 
writer tells us that, in a variety of bat and 
ball, there was a man in his village, aged over 
sixty-five, who could hit the ball much further 
than any of the younger fellows. Several 
games are described showing affinities with 
bat-and-ball, rounders, fives, and even cricket, 
which are worthy the attention of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Some of them, also, are distinctly 
rough. “Often the players come home with 
their shins fractured or sprained, or minus 
some dental appendages.” There are “marble 
celebrities ” in every village. Swimming is 
stated to be more assiduously cultivated than 
in Europe; and the art of jumping into the 


water feet-first from great heights, which wo 
have heard about in Northern India (? at 
Delhi), is specially practised in the southern 
district of Tanjore. Nothing is said here 
about the dangerous practice of chasing bulls. 


THE NEW OXFORD BIBLE FOR 
TEACHERS. 

For some years past the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press have had in preparation a 
thorough revision of the “Helps to the Study 
of the Bible,” which first appeared in 1876 as 
a companion to their Oxford Bible for Teachers. 
An edition of it, in minion crown 8vo., will be 
ublished this week; and there will ultimately 
e no less than twenty editions, in sizes ranging 
from pica post 4to. to diamond 24mo. 

The present revision has been carried out 
under the general superintendence of Canon 
Maclear, warden of St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, who has himself written most of 
the introductions, summaries, &c., with con¬ 
siderable assistance from Canon Girdlestone. 
A section which now appears for the first time 
is that on the Witness of Modern Discoveries 
to the Old Testament Narrative, contributed 
by Canon Girdlestone, Dr. Reinhold Rost, and 
Dr. Carl Bezold. Another new section is that 
on tho Political Condition of Judaea in the 
First Century a. i». Prof. Skeat lias compiled 
tho List of Obsolete or Ambiguous Words used 
in the Authorised Version. Tho following have 
revised special sections; Canon Churton that 
on the Apocrypha; Prof. Edward Hull, the 
Geology of Bible Lands; Mr. L. Fletcher, 
Precious Stones ; Mr. W. Carruthers, Botany; 
Mr. E. B. Poulton, Animals, Birds, and Fishes; 
Sir John Stainer, Music and Musical Instru¬ 
ments ; Mr. Barclay V. Head, Jewish Weights, 
Money, and Measures; Mr. E. A. W. Budge, 
the Glossary of Antiquities, Customs, &c.; 
the Rev. M. J. Simmonds, the Dictionary of 
Proper Names. The maps and the geographical 
sections have been revised, in accordance with 
the most recent discoveries and identifications, 
by Mr. Henry Courtier. 

An entirely new feature of this edition will 
be the illustrations, consisting of 64 full-page 
lates. They have been selected and described 
y Messrs. E. Maunde Thompson, A. 8. Murray, 
and E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum. 
They consist of facsimiles from the most ancient 
MS. versions of the Bible in Greek (Vaticanus, 
Alexandrinns, and Sinaiticus), Latin, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and Coptio. A table 
of alphabets, showing the development of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alphabets from the 
Egyptian hieratic, has been included. Egyptian 
ana Assyrian, Babylonian and Phoenician 
monuments are also represented, which refer 
directly to important historical events recorded 
in tho Bible, such as the wars of Mesha, king 
of Moab, with the Israelites; the capture of 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib; the payment of 
tribute to Shalmaneser II. by Jehu; the capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus; the capture of Aahdod 
by Sargon, king of Assyria. Assyrian cere¬ 
monies, scenes of war and the chase, See. , are 
fully illustrated from the basreliels from the 
palaces of Assur-nasir-pal, Shalmaneser II,, 
Tiglathpileser III., Sennacherib, and Assur- 
bani-pal, now preserved in the British Museum. 
Accurate copies are given of stelae, papyri, 
tablets, and other antiquities which refer to the 
religion and manners and customs of the nations 
with whom tho Jews came into contact. 
Among these are :—The Assyrian accounts of 
the Creation and of the Deluge; the tablet 
recording the manner of the ritual and the style 
of the sacerdotal vestments of the Sun-god at 
Sippara; a Babylonian landmark ; seals os old 
as the time of Abraham, inscribed with mytho¬ 
logical scenes; the Egyptian custom of 
mummifying the dead; the weighing of the 
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heart of the dead man in the Judgment Hall 
of Osiris; the return of the soul to the body 
after judgment; Egyptian brickmaking, &o. 
Special care hae been taken to insert only 
authentic copies of objects which bear indis¬ 
putably upon matters recorded in Holy 
Scripture. To each illustration is added a 
short description, supplying dates and facts. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Babaxtx, Souvenirs da Baron da (1782-1806), p.p. Claude da 
Barante. T. in. Faria: Caimans L Cvj. 7 fr. 60 a. 
Bbbnhabdib, Theodor Ana dam Laban. 1. ThL Leipzig: 
_ BiraeL 4M. SOFT. 

Cbbtzdx. A. Lea Cria de Londrea an XVIHe SiCcIe. Faria: 
Chanmel. 8 fr. 

CnAVAxxxa, B. La acnlntore anr plane en Chine an tempo 
dea dean dynasties Ban. Paris: Leroux. 80 fr. 
Oatanaua, 8. Mittelhoehdentache Dichtung in Hirer Bezie- 
hnng znr bibliaoh - rabbinlacben LRteratnr. 4. Hft. 
Frsukfurba -M.: Kanffmazm. 1U. 76 PI. 

Kaotsi., a. F. S. Atlantia n. daa Volk der Atlantan. 

Leipzig: Grnnow. 4 M. 60 FI. 

Loti, Fierro. I/eaflOa. Faria: Oahnann Livy. 8 fr. 60 o. 
Bxzouvixx, Ch. Victor Hugo—la PoMe. Faria: Colin. 
3 fr. 60 e. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Jacob, L. JeanStellnngznmmoaalaehenOaaetz. Gottingen: 
Vandenboeck. 1 14. 20 PI. 

Navillb, Ernaet. La Tdnudgnaga dn Chriat at l’nnitd dn 
mondecbrdtlen. Faria: Fiachpacher. 6fr. 


HISTORY. 

Baaraa, R. Dia Legation d. Kardiaalbiaahola Nikolana v. 

Albimo in Skandmavien. Leipzig: Pock. 1 Id. 
Chastal, le Comte. Mea eonvenira znr Napoldon, p.p. le 
Yte An. C9umtaL Paris: Plop. 7 fr. 60 e. 

Fbahootti, H. L'organiaation de la eitd athdnlenne et la 
rdforme de Qiet&enee. Paris: Bouillon. 8 fr. 
flR8CincHT8Qu»LLEK der Prov. Baehaen n. angronzeoder 
Gebiete. Urkundenbnoh der Stadt Goalar. Bearb. ▼. G. 
Bode. 1. Thl. (922-1260.) Halle: HendeL 16 M. 
Giacomztti, G. La Queatioa italienne (1814 6 1880). Patia: 
Flon. a fr. 60 o. 

Jab vim a, A. Line d’or de la manidpalltd Amidnoiae. 
Faria: Pioard. 7 fr 80 o. 

Ludrwio, G. Die Politik Ntlmberpa lm Zaitalter der 
Reformation (von 1620 -1684). Giittingen: Yanden- 
hoeok. 8 If. 60 Pf. 

Haporaz, G. Le Doe de Lauznn et la Oonr iatime de Louia 
XV. Paris: PI on. 7 fr. 60 e. 

Bzrrzaxsraix, K. Frh. r. Der Feldrug d. J. 1822 am 
Obenbein u. in Westfalen bis znr Sobueht v. Wimpfea. 
Hilnehen: Zjpperer. 8 M. 20 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Babtzlb, H. Die Mediein der Natnrvuiker. Ethnologische 
Bedtriige anr Urgeachiehte der Mediein. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: 
Grieben. 1M. 60 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

FaiiXHKvrzLD. J. R. einleitender Beltrag znm gaOb-al- 
kur’An. Breslau: Koebner. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

JoHxaoa, F. De ooniunotivi et optativi nan Euripides in 
enuntiatis flnaliboa et eoadidonalibos. Berlin: Hein¬ 
rich. 2M. 

Hbtrb, G. Tdridaohe Stndiea. I. Die griech. u. roman. 
Bestandthelie im WortaehBtro d. Oamantach-Tilrklaohen. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 2 H. 

Mcczb. E. De noneonarmn in graeoa lingua przeter 
Aaiatieorum dimleetnm aeolieam geminatiane. Farticula 
II. Leipzig: Pock. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

SoBAOK-SoHACKCvacaa, H. Asgfptologische Stodien. 1. 
Hit ZnrGrammatikderFyramidentexte. L Leipzig: 
Hinricba. 4 kf. 

Stxbbbach, L. Analecta Fbotiana. Krakau: Folniaohe 
Verlaga-Gasellaehait. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

WaiaanAZx, K. Dla aeeniache Auffilhrung der grirebieehen 
Dramen d. 6. Jahrb. MUnohen: Kaiaer. 1 fit. 80 Ff. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WAS SAMUEL FEPYS’S FIRST COLLEGE TRINITY 
OR TRINITY HALL ? 

London: April 19,18B8. 

In the Particulars of the Life of Samuel 
Pepys, prefixed to his new edition of the 
Diary (George Bell), Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
again raises, without finally determining, the 
question whether Pepys’s first college at 
Cambridge, before he went to Magdalene, was 
Trinity or Trinity Hall. 

Lord Braybrooke stated that it was Trinity 
College, but gave no authority. Mr. Mynors 
Bright printed the following extract from the 
Registrar's Book of Magdalene, immediately 
after the entry of Pepys’s admission as sizar on 
October 1, 1650: 

“ Mem. eum prlus admissum fufcse in Aula Trin: 
21 die Jnnil ejusdem anni, at patet ex testif. 


Mri Twell8 ibidem Socio, dat. Mar. 4, 1650-1, quo 
die etiam in ordmem traneiit Pensionariorum apud 
nos.” 

Not unnaturally, Mr. Wheatley accepts this as 
decisive evidence in favour of Trinity Hall. 
Bat we do not feel so sure. It appears that 
the registers of Trinity Hall do not go back so far 
as this date, while those of Trinity College 
have no record of the name of Pepys. This 
omission, however, might easily be accounted 
for. 

On the other hand, there are two facts 
which seem worth mentioning in this con¬ 
nexion. In the dooument by whieh Pepys 
disposed of the ultimate destination of Ms 
library, he bequeathed it to “the collegee of 
Trinity or Magdalene preferably to all 
others,” and of these two rather to 
the latter; and he further directed that 
the said two oolleges should have a per¬ 
petual right of visitation in the matter over 
one another. That Trinity College and not 
Trinity Hall was intended is made dear by the 
mention in the same document of “ the new 
library there.” Again, in the list of those to 
whom mourning rings were presented upon the 
occasion of his death, the only two Cambridge 
names are those of the Master of Magdalene 
and the Master of Trinity (Dr. Bentley). By 
the wav, there is here a misleading bracket in 
Mr. Wheatley’s text (p. Ixv), as if Dean Aldrich 
and Prof. Wallis were also Cambridge men. 

We know not whether these facts furnish 
much support to Lord Braybrooke’s statement, 
against the words of the entry in the Magda¬ 
lene register. But there ought to be an easy 
mode of deciding the donbt once and for all. 
Surely it cannot be beyond the resources of the 
Cambridge archivists, whom Mr. Wheatley tells 
us that he has consulted, to ascertain whether 
the Twells above mentioned was a fellow of 
Trinity College or of Trinity Hall. 

J. S. C. 


THE DATE OF CACCLAGUIDA’S BIRTH—A NOTE 
ON “ FAR.” XVI. 34-39. 

Staoboe Grange, Norfolk: April 17,1893. 


A HEBREW ETYMOLOGY. ' 

Philadelphia: Harsh 26,1321. 

Will you kindly allow me to direct Mr. 
Herz’s attention to the fact that his deriva¬ 
tion of ITOS from nits, oonununicated to the 
Academy of March 18, was suggested as early 
as 1886 in the first part of my Dictionary of the 
Targumtm, the Talmud, &o. (p. 42) ? < 

M. J ASTRO W, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, April 28, 11.16 a-m. Btbioal: “ ChRdroa sad 
Ideal* of Character.” by Dr. Stanton Colt. 

7.80 p-m. Ethical: “My Station aaidfti Dotiae," 
by Prof. Henry Bidgviok. 

MoinxAY^April 24, 2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anairenaiy 

8 pm. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, “Sena 
Masters of Ornament,” III., by Mr. L. F. Day. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ” The Formation of Oweepti,'' 
by Mr. Herbert W. Blunt 

8.30p.m. Geographical: “JourneyslaFfeenehIndo¬ 
china,” by the Hosl G. N. Corson. 

Tuesday, April 26, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Symbobm 
in Ceremonies, Customs, and Art,” HI., by Dr. Jots 
Maodonell. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineer*: Discussion, “ Steam-EariM 
Trials,” by the lata F. W. WDlani. 

Wednesday, April 28, 8 pm. Geological: “ The Origin 
of the Crystalline Schists of the Malvern HOla.” by Dr. 
Charles Callaway; *' Supplementary Notes on the Mea¬ 
rn Orphic Rocks around the Shap Granite,” by Menu 
Alfred Harker and J. B. Matt ; ‘’Study of theDykn o( 
Hope, Idaho,” by Mr. Herbert R. Wood. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: “ The Optical Correetim of 
Photographic Perspective,” by Mr. H. van der Weyde. 

TauaBDAY, April 27, 8 p.m, Royal Institution: “ The 
Atmosphere,” IH., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “Indian Manufacture!: 
their Present State and Proepeets,” by Sir Island 
Danvers. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Disenasion, “IV 
Distribution of Power by Alternate Current Motms,” by 
Mr. A. T. Snell. 

Fbiday, April 28. 6 p m. Physical: “ Experiments on the 
Visooaity of L'quida,” by Prof Perry and Means. J. 
Graham and L. W. Herat; “ Luminous Discharges is 
Electrodelees Vacuum Tubes,” by Mr. E. O. Bimingtoc. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineer*: Student*' Meeting, “ Ftte- 
Rlaka of Bleotrio Lighting,” by Mr. H. W. Hand cock. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “The Tranamiaaim of a 
Nervous Impulse,” by Prof. F. Gotoh. 

Saturday, April 29,8 p.m. Royal Institution: Tyndall Leetnn, 
“ Soma Applications of Electricity to Chenustry,” HL,by 
Mr. James Swinburne. 


SCIENCE. 


Among the objections urged by the com¬ 
mentators against the acceptance of the year 
1091 as the date of Oacciaguida’8 birth (> ar. 
xvi. 34-39), is the consideration that in that 
case he would have been fifty-six when, by his 
own account (Par. xv. 139-148), he accom¬ 
panied the Emperor Conrad III. on the Second 
Crusade (1147-1149) —it being assumed that no 
one was likely to join an expedition to the East 
at such an advanoed age. 

I may point out that the force of this objec¬ 
tion is considerably weakened by the foot that 
the famous veteran, Erard de Valdry, the 
“ vecchio Alardo” of Inf . xxviii. 18, was at 
least sixty-five when (in 1265) he made his 
second voyage to the Holy Land. It was on 
his way back from Palestine three years later 
that ha played such an important part in the 
battle of Tagliaoozzo (August 23, 1268), wbioh 
resulted in the defeat of the young Conradin 
by Charles of Anjou, and the final extinction 
of the Hohenstanfen dynasty. 

Still more to the point is the fact that, in the 
following year, Erard again assumed the Cross, 
and accompanied St. Louis on the ill-fated 
last Crusade, at which time he was close upon 
seventy (see a former letter of mine in the 
Academy for August 4, 1888). 

There is nothing very extravagant, therefore, 
in the assumption that Cacoiaguida did a similar 
thins; at the age of fifty-six. Benvenuto da 
Imola, indeed, complacently makes the latter 
go crusading at the age of one hundred ! which 
shows him to have been on this occasion hardly 
more wide awake than those ingenious com¬ 
mentators who represent Cacciaguida as having 
been born some twenty years after bis own 
death. Paget Toynbee. 

Digitized 


A RUSSIAN STUDY OF SHAMANISM. 

Bhamantlvo: Sravnitelmo-Ktnographicheskie 
Oeherki. Vipusk Pervii. By V. M. Mik- 
hailovski. (Moscow: Ethnological Society.) 

To the study of anthropology and Fuller- 
psychologic, as the Germans call it, some of 
the most useful contributions have appeared 
in Russia. That vast empire, containing as 
it does so many different races, offers a wide 
field for research. Not only do the Aiyan 
peoples by whom it is inhabited supply <u 
with some of the most interesting survivals 
of old-world beliefs and customs, but also 
the several branches of the great Ugro- 
Altaic family—the Tatar, the Finnish, the 
Samoyedes, the Buriats, the Tunguses, and 
all the varied peoples of Siberia. We have 
occasionally called the attention of readers 
of the Academy to some of the Russian 
works on the superstitions of these different 
races; and on the present occasion we eisli 
to give a welcome to the labours of M. 
Mikhailovski published in the Transactions 
of the Society for Natural History, Anthro¬ 
pology, and Ethnography. 

The subject which our author has chosen 
is Shamanism, or belief in the shaman, a 
kind of medicine-man, who by his incan¬ 
tations, accompanied with distortions and 
convulsions, cures diseases, produces rain, 
and discharges the functions of a 
prophet. Shamanism in one form or 
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another is very widely spread; it is familiar 
to North American Indians, Australians, 
Oaffres, and the Siberian races. The 
author has divided the present portion of 
his work into two great sections: in the 
first he treats of the views on nature and 
life presented by Shamanism generally, in 
the seoond he traces Shamanism among the 
races of Siberia. The discussion of the latter 
question is the great object of his book. 
In the first part of the work we are struok 
at once with the wide range of our author’s 
reading on the subject. Be has the whole 
literature at his fingers’ ends: sometimes 
we find him quoting from works which are 
familiar to us as household words, those 
of Dr. Tylor for instance, or Gatlin on the 
Amerioan Indians. The ethnological publi 
cations of the Smithsonian Institutionf urnish 
him with much valuable material, and also 
the Journals of the anthropological societies 
of various countries. This carefulness in 
collecting the impressions of many travellers 
is accompanied bv true modesty on the part 
of the author himself. In the earlier 

r tion of his work he frankly tells us that 
does not in all cases look upon his own 
views as final, and will be contented if the 
statement of them here will elicit those of 
others. At the same time, he deprecates 
the point of view from which many en¬ 
quirers have regarded the superstitions of 
savage races: they are to be studied 
objectively. 

“ Even in the ninteeenth century,” he says, 
“ missionaries, who devoted much labour to 
the diffusion of Christianity, have not been 
able to put before us, without prejudice, the 
religious views of heathen races. We have 
only to take, for example, the books of the 
English clergyman Moffat and the Jesuit 
SplD i ann, which treat of the life of the South 
African peoples, to see to what a degree hon¬ 
ourable ana sensible investigators may make 
mistakes, in consequence of their prejudices.” 

Our author then proceeds to examine the 
beliefs of savage races with regard to the 
soul, and its existence apart from the body. 
From the time of Herodotus we are 
familiar with the custom of burying weapons 
with their dead owner. With the Buriats 
the future life is to be passed on the 
same lines as the earthly one, only it is to 
be infinitely more comfortable and more 
crowded with material blessings. The 
Votiaks, when unmarried people are buried, 
are in the habit of piously wishing that 
they may be oomfortably married in the 
next world. When the soul departs, ac¬ 
cording to the Buriats, it takes the form of 
a bee, and hence they have great scruples 
about killing that insect. On page 19 our 
author discourses at some length on the 
various animals and birds into which the 
soul is supposed to migrate. Most of these 
rude peoples seem to think that the dead, 
in the mysterious world, will want food 
and dothing. Hence the Yotiaks and 
Cheremisses are heard saying at the grave, 
as they place upon it a cup and some 
cakes, “ do not go hungry, without having 
eaten and drunk.” Widely spread also is 
the weird story of the peregrinations of the 
soul: how it has to pass through rivers and 
mountains as it accomplishes its lonely 
journey. Bnt for these beliefs we need not 
travel to Siberia or the Dyaks. yew readers 


are unacquainted with the gruesome “ Lyke- 
Wake,” which was preserved by the anti¬ 
quary Aubrey, and is said to have been 
sung over corpses in the North of England 
as late as the year 1624 : 

“ From Whinny-muir when thou mayst passe 
Everie nighte and alle, 

To Brigg o’ Droad thou comest at last, 

And Christe receive thy saule. 

“ From Brigg o’ Dread when thou mayst passe 
Everie nighte and alle, 

To Purgatory Fire thou comest at last, 

And Ohriate receive thy saule.” 

Then there is the terror lest the ghost 
should come back and do mischief to those 
whom he has left behind. The Yotiaks 
try to efface the marks of the road by which 
the corpse was taken to burial, so that the 
ghost should not be able to find his way 
back; and M. Mikhailovski quotes at some 
length a curious prayer, in which the 
Yotiaks are in the habit of entreating the 
dead not to injure the cattle or show 
other malignant feelings. It appears 
that those who have committed suicide 
or have met with violent deaths are 
particularly dreaded. We find everywhere 
the medicine man as a healer of disease, 
which is supposed to be caused by magic. 
We are told that in many parts of Siberia 
and European Bussia inhabited by the 
Ugro-Altaic races the people will not make 
use of the Government doctors, although 
they can get thnir services for nothing, but 
betake themselves to the shamans, who 
exact enormous fees and seem to be in the 
habit of living at the expense of their 
patients while they are treating them. 
Their prodigality in this respect reminds us 
of the “ coshering ” in vogue among the 
ancient Irish. As all diseases are supposed 
to be caused by evil spirits, we can easily 
imagine that the shaman is great at hysterics 
and other similar ailments. The office 
appears to be hereditary among some of 
these savage peoples; among others it is 
elective. We are told that the relatives of 
a man who has been killed by lightning 
stand an excellent chance of being appointed, 
because this is supposed to be a special 
summons from the gods. The shaman* do 
not ordinarily wear sacerdotal robes, but 
put on a magic dress when they begin their 
incantations. On page 71 this dress is 
described very minutely by M. Mikhailovski. 
The sound of bells and the beating of a 
drum accompany the mysterious rites. The 
drum is painted all over with strange 
figures; in fact file hierophant envelops 
himself with magic as in the description of 
the poet: 

“ Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread.” 

It is impossible to exhaust the many 
interesting facts communicated by M. 
Mikailovski on the folklore of these little 
known races. Of course, there is the wide¬ 
spread cultus of animals, trees, and stones. 
There is the same belief in totems as among 
the American Indians. Among the people 
of Kamchatka the bear is held in especial 
honour, and no one dares to call him 
familiarly by name. The Yotiaks take off 
their hats in reverence when they meet a 
bear in the woods. The cultus of trees is 
found everywhere, and W® are reminded 


of the sacred groves of the Druids and 
Lithuanians. Stones are worshipped, for 
the curious reason that they are supposed 
to be petrified people: the Buriats offer 
sacrifices to them. 

By the few extracts which we have given 
we hope to call attention to the merits of 
this interesting book, which furnishes so 
much material for the study of an obscure 
part of the world, Vtilkerpsychologie has 
entered upon a new life, which is every day 
more fruitful, since it has been established 
upon a broader and truer basis, and includes 
the widest study of humanity, even the most 
savage races. To this study M. Mikhailovski 
offers us no insignificant contribution, and 
we look forward to the continuation of his 
useful labours. 

W. B. Morfill. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PANAMMU INSCRIPTION OF THE ZINJTRLI 
COLLECTION. 

Leirzig: April 4,1B01. 

The work of the committee formed in 1887 
in Berlin for the exploration of the ancient 
Orient has already brought to the Berlin 
Museum several very valuable monuments. At 
Zinjirli (a town about seventy miles to the 
N.E. of Iskenderun, lat. 37° 6 long. 36° 41), 
the gate of the inner wall of the city with 
forty figures in relief, a monolith of Esarhaddon 
containing eighty-eight lines of inscription, 
and emblems of twelve gods have been found. 
Two walls surrounding the city in a cirole, 
and having a circumference of almost a mile 
and a quarter, with one hundred towers and 
three gates, were discovered in 1890. The 
inner part of the city was protected by three 
other walls, within which two palaoes have 
been unearthed, one in the western part 
and one in the eastern. The sculptures 
found upon the gates belong to a very early 
period of art—a period in all probability cor¬ 
responding to the time of the hieroglyphic 
writing found upon some of the monuments 
discovered here as well as in many other places 
in Syria. The art of the hieroglyphic monu¬ 
ments differs almost as much from the art of 
the later monuments bearing inscriptions in 
old Aramaic letters as the hieroglyphs them¬ 
selves differ palaeographically from the 
developed alphabet. Dr. Luschau is of opinion 
that there are two other palaces, one in the 
northern part, and one in the central part; 
and that in these the transition stage between 
the earlier and the later art, and between 
hieroglyphs and alphabetic writing, may be 
discovered. 

While at Berlin I had an opportunity of 
collating and securing impressions of the 
inscriptions, and as the Panammu inscription is 
so important, I have ventured to make a 
translation of it on the basis of my collation. 
Some of my readings differ from those given by 
Prof. Sachau in his excellent and cautious 
translation in the Mitteilungen. In the second 
line, for example, where Prof. Sachan reads an 
l instead of a z, as it doubtless is, he is 
forced to render “ the gods of hwt ” instead of 
“ which was.” My rendering of the text, 
though independently made, is nevertheless 
indebted to Prof. Sachau’s treatment of the 
inscription as a whole. 

iNscaimoir. 

“This statue Bar-Rekub erected to his father, 
Panammu, the son of Bar-5ur [in commemoration] 
of the year in which he escaped [the destruction 
which was in the house] of his father. 

“The gods of the land of Ja’di delivered 
from the destruction which was in the house 
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father. And (certain) people arose and destroyed 
(f) . ... The sword (?) of destruction [they brought] 
into the house of his father. And they slew his 
father, Bar-5ur, and slew seventy, 70, of the kins¬ 
men (?) of his father. . . . And the rest of the' 
land filled the prisons, and they caused the cities 
that were laid waste to be more numerous than 
those that were inhabited. Then [spake the god(s) 
of the land of Ja’di] to the people before me (?) 
Ye have put a sword in my house and ye have 
slain one of my sons, therefore, will I make grievous 
the destruction of the sword in the land of Ja’di. 

. . . Panammu, the son of Qaral. . . . [And it 
was destroyed] the grain, and millet and wheat 
and barley and a half a measure (of each) was sold 
for a shekel, and a quarter of a sAot of vegetables 
for a shekel, and an amag of wine (drink) for a 
shekel. Then brought my father Pan[ammu wine] 
with presents to the King of Assyria. And he 
appointed him king over the house of his father. 
And he emptied the prisons and set free the 
captives of [the land of] Ja’di . . . and he set 
free the women who were in the prisons. . . . [He 
rebuilt the house] of his father and made it more 
beautiful than bofore. And wheat and barley and 
grain (?) and Choroth were multiplied and there was 
food in abundance .. .its price was diminished (?) 
And in the days of my father, Panammu, he 
appointed men lords of Kefir i and lords of chariots 
and my father, Panammu, caused them to go upon 
the highway(s ?) of the Kings of Kbr . . . my father 
was not a lord of silver and not a lord of gold (== was 
not rich in fiiver and gold). In his wisdom and 
in his righteousness, accordingly (?), he laid hold 
upon the skirt (wing) of his lord, the king of 
Assyria, the great [king. And the king] of Assyria 
appointed him over the prefects and governors (?) 
of (the land of) Ja’di and his lord the king of 
Assyria made him to rejoice over the kings of Kbr. 
(prob. means kings of surrounding regions). . . . 
In the chariot (?) of his lord Tiglathpileser, the 
king of Assyria, [he went.] His (Tiglathpeleser’s) 
camp was pitched from the East even unto the 
West. . . . The four quarters (of the earth he 
subdued) and the people of the East he brought to 
the West and the people of the West he brought 
to the East. And my father [fought for him and 
ho added to his territory] his lord, Tiglathpileser, 
king of Assyria, cities from the territory of Gurgum. 
• . ‘ . And my father, Panammu, the son of 
Bar-Sor. . . . And my father, Panammu, also 
died in the service (?) of his lord Tiglathpileser, the 
king of Assyria, in the camp . . . and all the 
camp of his lord, the king of Assyria, wept for him. 
And his lord, the king of Assyria, took . . . 
and he set up for him coverings (?) for a month 
and (afterwards) he brought (the body) of my 
father from Damascus to its place. All his house 
mourned for him and, I, (=as for me) Bar-Rekub, 
son of Panammu, because of the righteousness of 
my father and because of my own righteousness, 
he caused me to sit, my lord, the king of Assyria 
(upon the throne) of my father Panammu, the son 
of Bar-tfur. And I have 6et np this statue (as a 
memorial) to my father, Panammu, the son of Bar- 
£ur. . . . And I gave command with respect 
to present sand offerings specified (?) . . . and 
the presents were brought before the grave of my 
father, Panammu. . . . And this memorial is 

before Hadad and El and Beknb-El, the lord of 
the houre, and Shemesli and all the gods of Ja’di 
. . . [it is] in the presence of the gods and in 
the presence of men.” 

Note.—B rackets enclose probable restora¬ 
tions ; parentheses explanatory words or literal 
renderings; points indicate lacunae. 

James A. Craig. 

London: April 12,1893. 

Since writing the above, a copy of the Revue 
Semitique containing an article on these monu¬ 
ments, and a translation of both the Hadad and 
Panammn inscriptions by M. Halevy, has come 
intp my hands, through the kindness of M, 
Boissier. The article and translations are 
based upon a copy made by the author. The 
translation differs widely in some respects from 
the above, and from the very cautious trans¬ 
lation of Prof. Sachau. In some points his 
view coincides with my own, as e.g., in regardi¬ 
ng 7o as negative and not as the preposition 
with suffix. Where I have translated [“ Audit 


was destroyed] the grain, and millet, and 
wheat, and baney, and a half-a-measure (of 
each) was sold for a shekel, and a quarter of a 
that of vegetables for a shekel, and an asnag of 
wine (drink) for a shekel,” M. Halevy renders 
without any indication of a break in the text: 
“La desolation etl’incendie et l’iniquite dans 
le pays et il y avait aussi un distributeur et 
un peseur et un prevot dans le [pays?].” 
This translation suggested another look at 
the text, but I see no reason for altering 
my translation in its favour—valuable as the 
article referred to by this eminent scholar is— 
any more than I can see the logical or historical 
“ Begriffsentwickelung ” in npsh “ fime, per- 
sonne, monument.” 

J. A. C. 


THE SEMITISM OF THE niTTITES. 

Oxford: April 15,1883. 

The coincidence of several independent 
scholars is always a point in favour of their 
conclusions. May I remark that in basing a 
presumption of the Semitism of the Hittite 
language on the passage in Sargon’s “Bull 
Inscription” (11. 67-69), Mr. Tyler has been 
anticipated by Mr. C. J. Ball {Proceedings of 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, February 1, 
1887), who also compares the Hittite khilani 
with the Hebrew khallonai (?), Jer. xrii. 14 ? 
Nor should it be forgotten that Prof. White- 
house, in the English edition of Schrader’s 
Die Keilinschriften und das A. T. (vol. ii., 
introd., p. xi.), has made the same comparison 
of khilani and khallonai. It seems to me, how¬ 
ever, that a Hittite form '’2'lbn can hardly be 
accepted in a Hebrew prophecy. Should we 
not read, with Hitzig, Graf, and others Y3lbn, 
taking over the unnecessary 1 in (point 

]i-D) *■' Lastly, in referring to Ezek. xvi. 3, 
Mr. Tyler has been anticipated again and again 
by Prof. Sayce, whose insistence on what 
appears to some a highly dubious conjecture 
will not, I hope, be imitated by Mr. Tyler. I 
wonder much what Mr. Tyler will say of the 
already famous inscriptions of Zinjirli, on which 
M. Halevy and Prof. Sachau have expressed 
such different opinions. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. Edward J. Bees, formerly research 
fellow in zoology at Owens College, has been 
appointed director of the laboratory of the 
Marine Biological Association at Plymouth, in 
succession to Mr. W. 8. Calderwood. 

The annual dinner of the Royal Geographical 
Society will be held on Saturday, May 13, at 
the Hotel Metropole, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
president, in the chair. 


The Religious Tract Society announce The 
Romance of Electricity, by Mr. James Munro, 
author of “ Electricity and its Uses.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Religious Tract Society will publish 
immediately a new volume by Prof. Sayce, 
entitled Social Life among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. 

Messes. Luzac & Co., of Great Russell- 
street, will publish this week the fourth 
edition, enlarged and improved, of Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams’s Indian Wisdom: or. Ex¬ 
amples of the Religious, Philosophical, and 
Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus, with a brief 
history of the chief departments of Sanskrit 
literature, and an account of the past and 
present condition of India, moral and intellec¬ 
tual. The last edition of this work appeared 
in 1876. Some delay in the issue of the present 
edition has been caused by the author’s recent 
illness, which prevented him from correcting 
the proof-sheets with his own hand. 

The new volume of Prof. Max- Miiller’i 
Gifford Lectures, entitled Theosophy or Prac¬ 
tical Religion, contains at the end a catalogue 
of the author’s principal works, which number 
altogether nearly eighty volumes. First in 
date comes his translation of the Hitopadesa 
into German (1844). As early as 1847, he 
contributed a paper to the Transactions of the 
British Association, upon “The Relation of 
Bengali to the Aryan and Aboriginal Lan¬ 
guages of India.” In 1849, appeared the first 
volume of his edition of the Rig-Veda, of 
which a revised edition was published a year or 
two ago. In 1853, he wrote, in the form of a 
letter to Chevalier Bunsen, his views on the 
Turanian languages, which attracted so much 
attention when repeated a little later in his 
Suggestions for the Assistance of Officers in 
learning the Languages of the Seat of War in the 
East ; in tho following year (1854) ho first 
submitted proposals for a Uniform Missionary 
Alphabet; Comparative Mythology first appeared 
in 1856; and in 1858 he reprinted from the 
Times a correspondence about the establish¬ 
ment of an Oriental College in London. 
Concerning his later works, which have been 
to so large an extent a development of those 
already mentioned, it is unnecessary to say 
anything here. 

Tuesday, April 18, was the occasion of a 
large and representative gathering of Muham¬ 
madans from different parts of India, Afghan¬ 
istan, Turkey, Egypt, and Syria, at the mosque 
of the Oriental University Institute, Woking, 
where the Festival called Id-ul-Fitr was cele¬ 
brated. Hafiz Mehmed Effendi, Imam of the 
Ottoman Embassy, led the prayers in the 
mosque. 


Mr. T. M. Stone has presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons a valuable collection of 
portraits and autograph letters of members of 
the profession, which has been placed in the 
library of the college. 

Messrs Henry Sotheran & Co. have ready 
for issue Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe’s Monograph 
of the Birds of Paradise and the Bower-Birds. 
The edition is limited to 350 copies. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly a 
volume of Lectures on Sanitary Law, by Dr. 
A. Wynter Blyth, medical officer of health for 
Marylebone, and also a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Two new volumes in Messrs. Methuen’s Uni¬ 
versity Extension Series will be: Electrical 
Science, by Mr, George J. Burch, with numerous 
illustrations; and The Chemistry of Fire, by 
Mr. M. Pattison Muir. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Victoria Institute. — (Monday, April 7.) 

Sir G. G. Stokes, president, in the chair.—Major 
C. R. Conder read a paper on “ The Comparison of 
Asiatic Languages.” He dealt with the ultimate 
relationship of the great divisions of Asiatic 
speech, forming the separate families called Aryan, 
Semitic, and Mongolic, and the affinities of the 
oldest monumental languages in the Akkadian and 
the Egyptian. After describing the accepted 
principles of internal comparison of lan¬ 
guages in each group, Major Conder urged that 
the roots, to which philologists have referred all 
words in each family, run-in a large number 
of cases—through all these families, probably 
indicating fi. common source of language. Be 
proceeded to draw results as to the primitive con¬ 
dition and original home of the Asiatics, and 
pointed out that Egyptian was grammatic illy to 
be classed with Semitic languages, and Akkadian 
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with Mongolic. A comparative list of some 4000 
ancient words, from the languages in question, 
accompanied tlic paper.—The discussion was com¬ 
menced by Prof. Lcgge, of Oxford, and continued 
by Mr. Them G. Pinches, Dr. Koelle, Dr. Kenneth 
Maodonald, the Rev. R. Collins, and two other 
Indian, scholars. 

Asiatic. —( Tuesday , April 11.) 

Sib Raymond West in the chair.—Prof. Minas 
Tch4raz, professor of Armenian at King’s College, 
read a paper on “ Saiat Novo, a Popular Armenian 
Poet of the Caucasus, his Life and Poetry.” He 
began by showing that the upper classes of 
Armenian society have a strong bent towards 
Hellenic or European culture; tho lower classes— 
from whom the popular poets are sprung—towards 
Persian or Asiatic culture. He affirmed that the 
Armenian race are well endowed with the gift of 
poetry, and that its troubadours sing in Armenian 
as well as in Turkish, Persian, or Georgian. As 
everything among them is oral, their poetry 
seldom passes to posterity. They have as 
their patron saint St. John the Baptist (Soorp 
Garabed), and go on pilgrimages to h(s convent at 
Moush, whither go also acrobats and athletes. 
The lecturer thinks this is only a Christian name 
substituted for some pagan divinity, probably 
Vahakn (Heracles), who was formerly worshipped 
in that district. These bards are generally blind 
and illiterate, but they possess a wonderful 
memory; knowing both the Bible and the Koran, 
they dispute in verse with Mohammedan trouba¬ 
dours. The lecturer gave curious details about 
these discussions between the popular poets, in 
which the vanquished is obliged to surrender to 
the victor bii taz, a kind of mandolin. As for 
Saiat Novo, he was bom about 1712, at Tiflis, and 
renounced his profession of a weaver in order to 
devote himself to music and poetry. From 1742 
to 1759 he charmed his fellow-countrymen 
with his poems, and became the favourite 
singer of Heracle II., King of Georgia. At the 
death of his wife, he became a monk, but returned 
to Tiflis in order to send his four children to a safe 
place of refuge during the invasion of Mahmed 
Khan. The Persians found him praying in the 
Armenian cathedral, and gave him the choice of 
embracing Islam or death. The monk, who 
was then eighty-five, refused to renounce Chris¬ 
tianity, and was slain by the barbarians. His best 
poems were those in Georgian, composed for the 
royal court, none of which are extant. Fortunately 
he inscribed in one book 115 of his Turkish and 
forty-six of his Armenian songs, and the latter 
were published at Moscow in 1852. Prof. Tcheraz 
read four of these didactic and erotic poems, trans¬ 
lated for the first time. He also recited in 
Armenian the beautiful lines addressed by the poet 
to his violin. 


Anthropological Institute. —( Tuesday , April 11.) 
Pbof. A. Macalistbb, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. G. M. Atkinson exhibited a cranium and 
several metal ornaments found by Mr. A. Michell 
Whitley and Dr. Talfourd Jones in a grave at 
Billing, near Eastbourne, Sussex. The peculiar 
coffin-like shape of the skull seemed to point to its 
belonging to the early Saxon period, while the 
metal ornaments were assigned to the late Roman 
or immediately post-Roman age.—Mr. R. Duck¬ 
worth read a paper on two skulls from Nagyr 
recently added to the Cambridge University collec¬ 
tion. One of them is a female skull, and is 
remarkably dolicho-cephalic, the cephalic index 
being 69.94. The other skull is that of an adult 
male.—Prof. Macalister read a paper on Egyptian 
mummies. He described the manner in which 
they were prepared, the unguents used by the 
Egyptians, ana the various cloths in which the 
mummies were rolled. He explained the differ¬ 
ence between the Egyptian cloths and those 
manufactured in England at the present day, and 
said that the object of using so few threads in the 
weaving was for the purpose of saving time and 
trouble. The material at the same time was 
brought to a high state of perfection as a manu¬ 
facture, and, indeed, might even compare with 
some of the finest linen productions at the present 
day. Specimens of cloth were exhibited; and the 
author stated, on the authority of a linen manu¬ 


facturer, that there was only one specimen of linen 
manufacture in the United Kingdom which could 
be recognised as of similar structure to the 
Egyptian productions.—A paper on Damma Island 
and its natives, by P. W. Bassett Smith, R.N., 
was alio read. 

Rusxnr Society.— (Friday, April lJ).) 

The Rev. J. P. Faunthorpb in the chair.—Mr. 
W. P. MacConochie read a paper on “ Usury.” 
After giving the ordinary definition of usury as a 
premium for the use of money, Mr. MacConochie 
stated that the whole question of interest was 
included, the inference being that interest of any 
kind whatsoever was wrong. This idea was ex¬ 
tended further, and taken to mean whatever is 
exacted for the use of that which is understood as 
accumulated capital. The doctrine seemingly ac¬ 
cepted by most economists, that “interest is the 
reward of abstinence” (Senior), though, to an 
extent, a statement of fact, is not a justification 
of interest. Why should there be any Buch reward 
for abstinence ? The natural result of not con¬ 
suming to-day is merely that we shall have that 
; which is not consumed to fall back upon to- 
\ morrow or some future day. In the days of 
strength, activity and energy are expended in 
producing the things necessary to life; if a man 
> rofrains from the use of part of the result of his 
labour, he will then have store to fall back upon. 
Interest, by which the accumulated store increases, 
is possibly caused by saving; but it more directly 
. springs from the social conditions of life, and the 
economic principles upon which business is con¬ 
ducted—the competition among men for the use 
of capital to assist them in productive enterprise. 
It is, in fact, the result of the system of com¬ 
petitive commercialism under which we live. 
After quoting from Mr. Raskin, with regard to 
the condemnation of usury, Mr. MacConochie 
stated that the question is — whether there is, 
or is not, any justification for the accumulation 
of wealth, apart from consideration of labour, 
being expended by the person in whose hand the 
accumulation is permitted. Most economists have 
answered that such accumulations are not only 
permissible but natural. Mr. Ruskin, however, 
adopts tho contrary view. In conclusion, Mr. 
MacConochie wished to urge that under every 
circumstance whore interest is exacted, it is 
necessarily paid out of the result of labour, as there 
is no other active productive agent. Economists 
who defend interest do so chiefly on the ground 
that there is a natural increase pertaining to 
capital, apart altogether from the exercise of 
labour. But there is no power in capital to increase 
in value when dissociated from labour. Reference 
was made to a protest against usury made by the 
Liverpool Ruskin Society, in the establishment of 
St. Anthony’s Bank, with the object of lending 
money under certain conditions without interest. 
—A discussion followed, in which several of the 
speakers were opposed to Mr. MacConochie on 
many points. 


FINE ART. 

ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 

MASTERS.. DEPRF.Z A OUTEKUNST haw alway.on 

hand a selection of WORKS bv the best Masters. Collections 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawings mounted 
and framed.—18, Croon Street, Charing Cioss Road, W C. 


Kypros, the Bible and Homer. By Max 
Ohnefalsch Richter. (London : Asher.) 

To Cyprus, even better than to Sicily, applies 
the phrase, “the meeting-place of three 
continents.” Hidden under the soil of the 
island lie the clues to many problems of 
ancient history, art, and mythology. Dr. 
Max Ohnefalsch Richter has had far greater 
experience in excavation in Cyprus than 
any one else. For some years in the employ 
of the Department of Forests, he acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the geography of 
the land, and a long series of excavations, 
most of them somewhat tentative, conducted 
in many parts of it, have made him almost 


as familiar with what lies below the soil as 
with what is on the surface. Had he given 
in the present work a careful and systematic 
account of the results of his researches in 
simple and readable form, he might have 
done very much to place Cyprian archaeo 
logy for the first time on a really satisfactory 
basis. 

But the ill-fortune which made the 
archaeology of Cyprus begin with so un¬ 
trustworthy an explorer as Louis di Cesnola 
seems destined to continue. Any Conti¬ 
nental Government which held Cyprus 
would have made systematic excavations 
there: but in this matter the English 
Government is immovable. The Cyprus 
Exploration Committee is at a stand-still 
for want of funds. Private persons who 
have excavated have had in view not know¬ 
ledge, hut money’s worth. And now, Dr. 
Richter, who was the agent in most of 
these excavations, instead of giving us an 
exact account of them, plunges into the 
morass of tree-worship, and into the cultus of 
“ Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Zidonians ; 
and Milcom, the abomination of the Am¬ 
monites,” and all the other gods of tho 
Canaanites ; and he discourses of such 
complicated personalities as Tammuz - 
Adonis - Linos and Astarte - Aphrodite - 
Ariadne, until facts are buried under a 
mass of nebulous conjecture. The vagaries 
of Raoul-Rochette and Lajard were re¬ 
deemed by their great learning: but their 
methods are not such as we should wish to 
see re-introduced into archaeological re¬ 
search. When we read of Tanit-Artemis - 
Kybele - Attis groves (p. 255), and of 
Aphrodite-Ariadne-Amatnusiabeing “fused 
with Persephone as with Adonis ” (p. 252), 
we feel that we have lost all solid footing, 
and that we are wandering in a world of 
ghosts. 

It is very difficult in a short review to 
give a notion of a work, the value of which 
lies far more in incidentally recorded facts 
than in its general drift. Indeed, it would 
be very difficult to say what the general 
drift is. Dr. Richter begins with a list, 
which we could wish much fuller in detail, 
of ancient places of worship in Cyprus. 
Next comes an enormous disquisition (pp. 
29-221) on “Tree-worship and the transi¬ 
tion to anthropomorphic image-worship.” 
Then we have a chapter headed “ Worship 
of divinities and fabulous beings,” which 
begins again with imageless worship. Next 
come a few short appendices and an expla¬ 
nation of the plates. The information about 
Cyprian antiquities has to be distilled from 
the two long mythological chapters. But 
beyond question the main valne of Dr. 
Richter’s book rests in the plates and their 
explanation. Here again arrangement is 
very defective, and some figures, which 
were pretty familiar before, come again 
and again in the plates. A coin of Byblus, 
for example, which appears on Plate 10, 
appears again on Plate 126, and figures on 
Plate 82 as a coin of Cyprus. Nevertheless, 
undoubtedly the plates contain a vast mass 
of useful information as to the antiquities 
not only of Cyprus, but also of Assyria and 
other countries. The author records that 
they are “ due to the exceeding kindness of 
my uncle, Geheime Ober-Regierungsrath 
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Professor Dr. Julias Kilhn.” Their appear¬ 
ance is somewhat polyglott, as the lettering 
is sometimes in English, sometimes in 
French, sometimes in German. Bat that 
is a detail. 

A somewhat serious drawback to the book 
is that, large and expensive as it is, it is not 
at all complete. Dr. Richter announces a 
large forthcoming work on Tamassos. His 
statement in the Preface that “ the results 
of my labours are embodied in the present 
book ” is not altogether correct; and per¬ 
haps some of those who buy it may feel a 
grievance on this head. 

Among the most useful elements of Dr. 
Bichter’s work are his contributions to folk¬ 
lore, such as the account of the ceremony of 
the “ Raising of Lazarus,” which may be a 
relio of Adonis worship (p. 119) and one 
group of plates (168-173) containing repre¬ 
sentations of the contents of a set of tombs, 
each tomb being kept separate, give us 
valuable information. But these are some¬ 
what of the nature of oases, and the plan of 
the book is quite undiscoverable. Dr. 
Richter, at the oondusion, asks for in¬ 
dulgence on the ground that it is his “ first 
great work,” but why should it have been 
so great? Nor can we agree with his 
verdict that it is a “ model book ” (p. 508), 
though no doubt it will be of value. 

Mr. Gladstone’s letter, which Dr. Richter 
uses as a sort of preface, commits the writer 
to very little, llut there is something of 
the irony of fate in the fact that the author 
of The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture 
introduces to the English public a work 
in whioh we find such passages as this 
(p. 243), “ Let us first examine Yahve, the 
bull-god or bull-headed god.” The note 
on this adds: “ Yahve himself was sym¬ 
bolised by an upright post like the 
Ashera.” 

At almost every page we are introduced 
to some personal grievance of Dr. Richter’s, 
who considers that he has boon very badly 
treated by most of the people with whom 
he has come in contact in Cyprus. Every¬ 
one will be sorry at his misfortunes, and it 
would be rash to deny that in many cases 
they may be the fault of others. But the 
reader cannot be a judge in such matters; 
and it is scarcely fair to inflict them on the 
public. And certainly the way in which 
Dr. Richter speaks of men whose characters 
are well known in England, does not incline 
us to acoept his version of events without 
further inquiry. 

The translation of the work into English 
must have been an enormous labour; and 
it appears to have been very well done. 
Most of it is by Mr. W. R. Paton, whose 
“great devotion,” to use Dr. Richter’s 
phrase, is certainly admirable; the rest by 
Miss E. Sellers, Miss K. A. Raleigh, and 
Mr. C. H. Jeafferson. To record their 
names is the least we can do. The print¬ 
ing, on the other hand, having been done 
in Berlin, the text is, as is always the 
case with English books printed abroad, 
full of misprints. These, however, ar6 
seldom misleading, and are mostly corrected 
in the errata. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
this book, we may at all events praise the 
unwearied energy and perseverance of the 


writer. And, in fact, if we oompare it with 
other books on Cyprus, we must feel that 
anyone who intends to study the ancient art 
of the island will probably find it his most 
important source of information. Even 
now it is not too late, if only funds were 
forthcoming, to build the temple of Cypriote 
archaeology. It could be done for a tenth 
of the money which the Germans spent in 
excavations at Olympia, or the French are 
likely to spend at Delphi. 

Pebcy Gardner. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The private view of the Royal Academy is 
fixed for Friday, April 28. The opening day 
is, as usuol, the first Monday in May, which 
happens this year to be also the first of the 
month. 

The Fine Art Society will open two exhi¬ 
bitions next week: a series or water-colour 
drawings, by Sir J. D. Linton and Mr. James 
Orrock, illustrating “Marmion” and“Rokeby”; 
and a collection of old Nankin blue porcelain. 
Messrs. Howell & James will also have on view 
a collection of old brass work from Nepal and 
Tibet, and some ancient Chinese porcelain from 
Shanghai. 

Mr. Walter Scott will publish shortly a 
volume of essays, by Mr. George Moore, 
entitled Modern Painting. 

The anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries will be held at Burlington House 
on Monday next, April 24, at 2 p.m. 

The picture gallery at Dulwioh College is 
now open, during the summer months, on 
Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 

The Commendatore de Rossi has discovered, 
in a MS. of the eleventh or twelfth century, 
a sketch of the facade of the basilica of 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, which he 11^11 shortly 
publish. The earliest representation hitherto 
known dates only from the fifteenth century. 

The last number of the American Journal 
of Archaeology (London: Kogan Paul)—whose 
editors may now be congratulated upon having 
got fairly abreast of the date of publication— 
is almost entirely devoted to ancient Greece. 
There are three papers by members of the 
American School at Athens, two of which are 
accompanied by plates. Mr. Carleton L. 
Brownson traces the relation of the archaic pedi¬ 
ment reliefs of the Acropolis, in poros stone 
coloured, to vase-painting, partly through 
technique, and partly through the early terra¬ 
cotta decorations of temples that hare been pre¬ 
served elsewhere; Mr. Herbert F. De Cou 
restores the order of the sculptures on the 
frieze of the choragic monument of Lysikrates; 
and Mr. John Pickard, at considerable length, 
examines all the evidence with regard to the 
Dionysiac festivals in Attica, concluding that 
the Limnae, in which the ancient festivals were 
held, was not situated near the well-known 
theatre of Dionysus, but (as indicated by Miss 
Jane Harrison and Mr. Verrall) somewhere at 
the foot of the south-western slope of Colonus 
Agoraeus. The other two papers are also, we 
fancy, by former members of the same School. 
Mr. Harold N. Fowler, discussing the remains 
of the archaic temple on the Acropolis burnt by 
the Persians, maintains that this temple is not 
mentioned by Pansanias, and that its existence 
inthelatter part of thefifth century is notproved. 
In a postscript, he refers to the views of Mr. 
Penrose on the same subject. Messrs. F. B. 
Tarbell and W. N. Bates contribute together a 
catalogue of the subjects of the sculptures on 
Greek temples (including pediment, frieze, and 
metopes), with the object of showing how far 


these subjects are connected with the divinity 
specially worshipped in each temple. Finally, 
Mr. Allan Marquand gives a report on his 
searen for Della Robbia monuments in Italy, 
whioh seems to have yielded some fresh informa¬ 
tion of value. Among the “ Archaeological 
News,” we may particularly mention the 
full aocounts of excavations in Southern India. 


MUSIG. 

TWO BOOKS ABOUT WAGNER. 

Richard Wagner's Prose Works. Translated 
by William A>hton Ellis. Yol. I. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Richard Wagner fought with a 
two-edged sword. Both by deed and by word 
did he attack the art-work of his day. His 
operas and music-dramas are now comparatively 
well known; but his art-writings have been 
studied only by his enthusiastic followers and 
by a few men to whom, for purposes of dis¬ 
cussion, a knowledge of them was in¬ 
dispensable. What Baoh, or Mozart, or 
Beethoven thought about their art does 
not concern mankind generally; but with 
Wagner, who looked upon the Choral Sym¬ 
phony as “ the human Evangel of the art of 
the future,” we have to attend not only to what 
he accomplished, but to what he aimed at ac¬ 
complishing, for his praotioe may have been 
unsatisfactory, though his theories were good. 
In undertaking to write about art he set him¬ 
self no easy task, and the reader has often to 
bear patiently with Wagner’s struggles to 
express his feelings and thoughts. “ Often,” 
he says in the introduction to the complete 
edition of his works, “ was it painful to myself, 
and often bitterness, to have to write about 
my art.” His sentences at times are “ some¬ 
what involved,” and there oertainly are a few 
"vain” repetitions. But he was thoroughly 
in earnest, and his expounding of the new 
Evangel deserves serious study. Mr. Ellis has 
undertaken the laborious task of translating 
Wagner’s prose writings; and judging from the 
first volume now under notice, he has made a 
most successful start. The second volume, “ if 
all goes well,” will be completed by the end of 
1894, but the twentieth century will have 
dawned before the appearance of the last 
volume. To him it is, undoubtedly, a labour 
of love; but the servioe whioh he is rendering 
to the literature of music, by making Wagner's 
writings aooessible to those who cannot read 
them m the original, deserves full recognition. 
Some of Mr. Elis’s footnotes give one a good 
idea of the difficulties against which he has 
bad to contend. For instance, on p. 136, 
we read : “ Again it is impossible to trans¬ 
late ‘ dichten ’ tor lack of an English 
verb ”; and on p. 191 he calls attention to a 
somewhat unruly sentence: it contains an ‘‘ it” 
which, occurring after a oolon, may refer to 
either one of two neuter nouns. It would be 
easy to dilate further on the translator’s thorny 
path. The principal essays in this volume are 
“Art and Revolution” and “The Art-work 
of the Future and the titles sufficiently 
indioate the thoughts which occupied the 
reformer’s mind not only during his years of 
manhood, but, indeed, all through fife. He 
loved to trace the fate of “ those three most 
sweet Hellenic sisters ” (Danoe, Tone, Poetry) 
from the time when they left their “ all-loving 
father, the Drama,” and each went her own 
way through “the world’s great wilderness.” 
He considered that Beethoven, bv his tone 
creation,” “ The Choral Symphony,” made the 
first attempt at reuniting the family, and 
establishing the lines on whioh his suooessors 
ought to work. lie meaning whioh Wagner 
attached to the Choral Symphony may appear 
exaggerated to us; but as the foundation-stone 
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of a new art, it seemed to him of supreme 
importance. His wish to restore the three 
sisters to their old home has been much 
criticised; the youngest, once so humble, 
now so imperious, seems, indeed, little inclined 
to submit to constraint. Wagner, with all his 
genius, found it difficult to keep her within 
bounds. However this may be, the two essays 
named Will well repay perusal; and of no less 
moment and interest is “ A Communication to 
my Friends,” also contained in ibis volume. 
To judge Wagner, one must understand his 
aim, and of that, no clearer knowledge is 
imparted than in this “ Communication.” Mr. 
Ellis gives a helpful summary, and a useful 
index to this first volume. 

Das Drama Richard Wagner's. By Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. (Breitkopf u. Hartel.) 
The general notion with regard to Wagner is 
that he commenced his artistic career as a 
writer of operas, that he then attempted 
reforms, and finally produoed works to which 
the very name of opera is inapplicable. Mr. 
J. F. Bowbotham, indeed, is so imbued with 
the idea that Wagner was an operatic writer 
that in his recent book, Private Life of the 
Great Composers, he describes “ Tristan ” and 
the “Bing” as “works most'typical of the 
ultimate development of his operatic theories.” 
But Mr. Chamberlain argues that Wagner’s 
aim from the first was the drama, and that he 
merely made use for a time of the opera form 
because he thought that by its means he could 
realise his dramatio conceptions. Experience 
and reflection, however, lea him to a new art. 
There was no reform of the opera, as in the case 
of Gluck, but a new birth, says our author. And 
he therefore regards Wagner’s works as one 
unbroken series, all pointing, more or less 
directly, in the same direction—the drama. 
Before the year 1848 there was a conflict between 
the poet and the musician. Up to that date 
Wagner asked himself, How poetry and music 
could be made to dwell in unity ? But after¬ 
wards, What could bring about that unity? 
This led him to mythological subjects, in which 
he found “the purely human freed from all 
convention,” and in which he believed musio 
could display its true mission and full power. 
Mr. Chamberlain well describes the oonflict of 
the earlier years. Following hints thrown out 
by the master, he groups the works by pairs, 
and discusses them in detail. In “ Bienzi ” he 
sees not a mere opera scarcely worthy of notice, 
but a psychological moment of great interest. 
And he does well to remind his readers that 
the “ Dutchman ” is no new departure; it was 
in fact sketched before “Bienzi” was com¬ 
pleted. Our author also does well to recall the 
fact that Wagner’s original conception of the 
“ Dutchman” was but imperfectly seen in the 
three-act opera which he prepared for the 
stage. Mr. E. Dannreuther, in bis excellent 
article on Warner in Sir G. Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music ana Musicians, not only mentions 
this, but recommends the restoration of 
the first reading. Before noticing the 
later works of Wagner, Mr. Chamberlain 
expresses his dislike both of those who have 
nothing but words of empty praise, and of those 
who persist in discussing Wagner from the 
ordinary musical standpoint. Our author is 
free to express his dislikes ; but he should 
remember that fanatical admiration is useful in 
spreading a knowledge of what is new and of 
exciting enthusiasm, and again that the con¬ 
stant presentation of excerpts from the master’s 
works in the concert-room justifies to some 
extent this standpoint of criticism. In the 
later works, Wagner still pursued the same aim, 
but his command of means was much greater. 
In the norice of “ Tristan ”—which our author 
justly regards as one of the most perfect ex¬ 
amples of the new drama—he shows by apt 
illustrations the.inter-relationship of tone and 


word in this new form of art. Of the “ Meister- 
singer” he remarks truly that the subject- 
matter scarcely seems suitable as the expression 
of “ the purely human freed from all conven¬ 
tion.” And yet, properly considered, the action, 
he tells us, is an inner one: in Sachs we have 
the story of a soul struggling against the 
commonplace of every-day life, and this 
struggle is intensified by the contrast of the 
outward surroundings. With regard to the 
dramatisation of the “ Bing des Nibelungen ” 
Mr. Chamberlain compares the earlier sketch 
with the published version, and shows the 
marked points of difference: the first bears 
the stamp of the period when the essence of 
the new art was as yet not recognised. He 
complains that by giving the sections separately 
—as is done throughout Germany—the unity 
and consequently the meaning of the work is 
destroyed. That may be, but it should not be 
forgotten that this dismemberment was first 
brought about with Wagner’s sanotion. This 
brief notice of the book will serve its purpose, 
if it induces any readers to find for themselves 
how forcibly, earnestly, and clearly Mr. 
Chamberlain has developed his thoughts con¬ 
cerning Wagner’s works and aims. It is 
certainly one of the most valuable contribu¬ 
tions to Wagner literature, and tho author, 
though a devoted admirer of the master, 
speaks with knowledge as well as with zeal. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mme. FrickenhaCs gave a matinee at the 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, com¬ 
mencing with Beethoven’s seldom heard Sonata 
in F sharp (Op. 78). The chief feature of the 


programme, however, as regards novelty, was 
a Sonata in A for pianoforte and violin by 
Cisar Franck. The music, in spite of its modem 
character, is marked by a certain simplicity and 
also by grace; yet, on first hearing, it is not 
easy to realise what was the composer’s precise 
aim. The work, well interpreted by Mme. 
Frickenhaus and Mr. B. Ortmans, was, how¬ 
ever, well received. An effective Polonaise for 
two pianofortes, by St. Saens (Op. 77) played 
with skill and brilliancy by Mrs. Norman 
Salmond and the concert-giver, proved an 
attractive feature- of the programme. Mr. 
L. Stem was the solo ’cellist, and Mr. Norman 
Salmond the vocalist. 

Miss Doha Bright gave the second of her 
three concerts at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. The programme included a Quintet 
in F for pianoforte and strings by Mr. 
Moir Clark, a promising young English com¬ 
poser. There is life and earnestness in his 
music; but the thematic material, as in the 
opening movement, and especially in the 
Finale, does not seem, at first hearing, of 
sufficient interest for development. The 
Andante is neatly written, and shows the 
influence of both Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
The Scherzo is a characteristic movement: it 
is full of life and pleasiDg colour, and, to our 
thinking, by far the best of the four seotions of 
the work. Miss Bright played Chopin’s Sonata 
in B minor, with technical rather than with 
poetical success. Fraulein Atalja van Niessen 
sang songs by Wagner, Cornelius, and Brahms; 
she is a clever artist, but her Btyle is somewhat 
too dramatic for the concert room. The pro¬ 
gramme included solos effectively rendered; one 
on the violin, by Mr. W. Hess, and two on the 
’cello, by Mr. Whitehouse. 
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LITERATURE. 

TUB EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE 
ROMAN EM TIRE. 

The Church in the Roman Empire before 

A.D. 170. By W. M. Ramsay. (Hodder 

& Stoughton.) 

Christianity and the Roman Empire. By 

W. E. Addis. (B. C. Haro.) 

Sr. Paul in Asia Minor is the subject of 
the first part of Prof. Ramsay’s work ; and 
it is a subject, it is hardly necessary to say, 
with which his archaeological and topo¬ 
graphical knowledge peculiarly qualifies him 
to deal. Prof. Ramsay is well known to be 
an advocate of what he calls the South Gala¬ 
tian theory of the Galatian Churches—the 
theory maintained also by Renan in his 
Saint Paul —that the Churches addressed 
in the Epistle to the Galatians were no 
others than those so woll known to us from 
the Acts of the Apostles—Ieonium, Derbe 
and Lystra, and Antioch in Pisidia—which 
actually lay within the Roman province of 
Galatia, and not, as is commonly supposed, 
Churchos lying far to the north, oil the 
great lines of communication, and absolutely 
unknown by namo to the New Testament, j 
That Luke, or whoever was the author of 
the “Travel Document” on which the 
history of Paul’s missionary journeys is 
founded, should have used tho popular 
nomenclature in designating the countries 
through which Paul travelled, is intelligible 
enough, but that he should have made no 
mention at all of Churches which to the 
Apostle wore objects of such peculiar 
solicitude, seems indeed unaccountable ; at 
least the obvious explanation that he did 
not accompany the apostle into North Galatia 
cannot be said to be entirely satisfactory. 
The theory as set forth by Prof. Ramsay, 
supported as it is by so many arguments 
drawn from a minute knowledge of the 
localities and of the political and social con¬ 
dition of Asia Minor in the first century, 
must be admitted to be very attractive; 
but it is not without its difficulties. 
Nothing need be said here of the character of 
Paul’s Galatians and the argument founded 
on its correspondence with what must have 
been the character of the Celtic inhabitants 
of Galatia proper—an argument which 
Prof. Ramsay does not fail to notice—but 
the question must be asked: Does the South 
Galatian theory, after all, agree with the 
narrative of the Acts? At first sight, at 
least, it seems to be inconsistent with Acts 
xvi. 6—“ and they went through the region 
of Phrygia and Galatia ”—(R.V.), compared 
with the preceding paragraph in which 
there is not only mention of Derbe, Lystra, 


and Ieonium, but also allusion to (other) 
cities through which the travellers passed; 
nor does Acts xviii. 23, in which it is but 
natural to suppose that the same country is 
described by the slightly altered phrase, 
throw any additional light on the matter. 
“ ‘ They passed through the Phrygian and 
Galatic country,’ ” says Prof. Ramsay, “ is a 
geographical recapitulation of the journey 
which is implied in verses 4, 5 ” (p. 77); but 
this is just what, on the face of it, it does not 
seem to be. Further on, howevor, we are 
rather invited to regard this “ Phrygian 
and Galatic,” or “Galatic and Phrygian 
country,” as a strip of territory extending 
westwards from Ieonium (pp. 77, 93, and 
see map); and the fact that Phrygia was 
included in tho Roman province of Asia, 
where the Apostles were forbidden to 
preach, certainly favours this view. The 
question altogether is a very delicate one, 
and certainly no one should come to a 
conclusion upon it without carefully weigh¬ 
ing all that Prof. Ramsay has said. 

The second and larger part of the work 
is founded on the lectures delivered by the 
author in the May and June of last year at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, and treats more 
especially of the whole question of the 
persecutions of the Church. The first 
chapter on “subject and method” lays 
down tho principles on which the author 
proposes to conduct the inquiry, showing 
how close is the connexion between church 
history and the life of the period, and con¬ 
tains many just remarks on the right use of 
the documentary evidence. In looking for 
a safe starting-point from which to com¬ 
mence his investigation, Prof. Ramsay fixes 
upon the Rescript of Trajan in reply to 
Pliny’s Report addressed to that Emperor 
from Bithynia, probably in the latter months 
of a.d. 112 ; and here he is able to point out 
a serious error into which many writers have 
fallen, of assuming that now for the first 
time was the profession of Christianity made 
a criminal offence even though no moral 
delinquency was alleged. 

“It is one of tho most astounding facts in 
modern historical investigation,” says Prof. 
Ramsay, “ that so mauy modern, and especially 
German, critics of high standing and authority, 
have reiterated that Trajan was the first to 
make the Name a crime, and that any Christian 
document which refers to the Name as a ground 
for death must be later than his Rescript ’ ” 
(p. 213). 

That this was not so seems to follow clearly 
enough from the tenor of Pliny’s letter. 
Pliny had at first apparently entertained no 
doubt that Christians were to be put to 
death. It was only after he had ascertained 
that they were innocent of crime that he 
thought proper to lay the matter before the 
Emperor. It may he that Pliny’s good 
report influenced Trajan in his decision that 
the Christians were not to be sought out; 
but in directing that the profession of 
Christianity, if persisted in, was itself a 
punishable offence, Trajan obviously only 
confirmed what was already the established 
rule. The question is, then, When did this 
rule first come into operation ? In the first 
persecution under Nero, the Christians wore 
accused of incendiarism, and it was on that 
charge they suffered the tortures described 
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by Tacitus. It must have been subse¬ 
quently then to this period that the con¬ 
dition of things arose of which we are in 
search. It might, perhaps, ho enough to 
say that, from the moment Christianity came 
to he regarded in its truo light as a distinct 
cult, incompatible with tho worship of tho 
Caesar, it was, as a religio illicita, implicitly 
condemned ; but Prof. Ramsay thinks he 
has positive evidence that the rule by which 
the Christian name was punishable with 
death was in operation under the Flavian 
emperors, and if his argument is partly 
conjectural, it has at least much plausiblo- 
ness. The argument must be sought in 
Prof. Ramsay’s pages; but supposing this 
point to be established, it is obvious what 
an important bearing it has on the authen¬ 
ticity of some of the Now Testament books, 
and especially that of 1 Peter. Some of 
the German critics, such as Ilollzrnann and 
Pfleiderer, place this Epistle as late as 
Trajan, on the very ground that then first 
was the profession of Christianity a crime. 
If, however, this was not the case, there 
can be no necessity for assigning it so late 
a date, while, on the other hand, it is 
equally impossible to bring it within the 
traditional limits of the Apostle Peter’s life. 
Still Prof. Ramsay does not give up its 
authenticity. The tradition which refers 
Peter’s martyrdon to the Neronian persecu¬ 
tion being uncertain, he boldly suggests 
that Peter may in reality have lived in 
Rome for a considerable time afterwards, 
and accordingly assigns the Epistle to about 
a.d. 80. 

Another book materially affected by theso 
considerations is the Apocalypse. Tho 
persecutions referred to here undoubtedly 
are directed against Christians as such ; and 
so far the evidence must he admitted dis¬ 
tinctly to favour tho traditional date of 
composition, unless, indeed, we venture to 
suppose that the criminality of those who 
were already “ per flagitia invisi ” became 
so speedily established that even in Nero’s 
time the mere name of Christian had already 
como to be treated as a crime. This, how¬ 
ever, is not allowed by Prof. Ramsay, who 
also points out that the test of worshipping 
the emperor is never alluded to (in the 
classical writers) under Nero. Yet what 
test would ho more likely to be resorted to ? 
As soon as it was recognised that Christi¬ 
anity was a religion, this test, it may be 
supposed, would follow of course. At any 
rate, I submit that no mere presumption of 
this sort can invalidate such clear indications 
of date as wo have in Rev. xiii. 3 and xvii. 
10 . 11 . 

Having discussed the policy of tho in¬ 
dividual emperors down to 170 a.d., Prof. 
Ramsay proceeds to inquire what was the 
real cause of the persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians by the state. The popular odium in 
which tho Christians were held as the 
supposed enemies of tho human race, the 
suspicions of child murder and cannibalism 
at their secret meetings, the injury done to 
trade by their drawing away worshippers 
from the temples, the divisions introduced 
into families—allgavo support to the govern¬ 
ment; but the real cause of the growing 
hostility of tho empire to tho Church was 
undoubtedly that tho Church aimed to 
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maintain an organisation and a unity of its 
own, independent of tlie unity of the state 
and destructive of it. As Mr. Addis well 
puts it—he is speaking indeed of n later 
period, but the wiser among the earlier 
emperors had foreseen what the Church 
must grow to— 

“The Churoh of the third century was a 


primary importance : thoy throw no fresh and even husband, certainly loses nothing, 
light either on the events of their author’s 1 and possibly gains a little, by the publica- 
lifia or on the development of his character, ! tion of these long-hoarded letters. They 
and they contain nothing tending to mako a ! lmvo the charm—even those written when 
reconsideration of j udgmentimperati vein the the sands of life were running low for him 
matter of those two of his actions most fre- i —the charm and grace which are hardly 
quently harped upon by unfriendly critics— ever absent from his writings. Kindly 
his conversion to Christianity and his accept- \ affection, thoughtfulness for others, fun, 


political confederation, which reflected, not a ance of a French pension. With regard to ] and even downright poetry, are all present 


heavenly ideal, but tho civil constitution of the the former of these points, the effect of these in various proportions ; pathos, too, is there 
Boman empire. The bishops were its magis- letters, taken alone, might be to place Heine —sometimes expressed in good and simple 
trates: it was an empire within an empire ; its on an intellectual level somewhat below that words, but always, for the reader who 

at llQ » loft certain of his earlier knows what more-than-martyr’s sufferings 

love ofpower, of pornf, and even of wealth.” published utterances*, and so induce us to filled the writer’s later years always, in the 
T . '* . . . judge him somewhat more leniently on the last half of the book, latent m every loving 

In factthe empire ceased to persecute only mora j i 8Sue , But those utterances cannot bo aud apparently light-hearted phrase and 
when it became divided and had begun to ignnred . word. Tbe book is not, and does not pre- 

decline towards its fall, and thou it sur- Heine must be credited with full con- tend to be, what Mr. Leland unwisely calls 


when it became divided, and had begun to 
decline towards its fall; aud thou it sur¬ 
rendered. 

The second of the two works at the head 
of this article embraces a longer period of 
time than the first, aud does not confine 
itself so entirely to the social and political 
relations of the Church. Considering the 
small compass of his book, Mr. Addis gives 
a remarkably full and clear account of the 


sciousness of tbe baseness of the part he 


word. Tbe book is not, and does not pre¬ 
tend to be, what Mr. Leland unwisely calls 
it: “ the best life of Heine which has as 


was playing in pretending to become a yet appeared,” but it is a welcome addition 
Christian, and going through the ceremony to Heine’s works. Baron von Embden 
of baptism as a qualification for office under does not appear to be a practised book- 
the state: aud that state Prussia, the em- maker; it would be easy even for an 
bodiment of all that Heine hated and Englishman to pick holes in his writing here 
despised! Hence in his letters to the friends aud there. Such ungraciousness, however, 
of his choice a bitterness and a savage is quite superfluous; he has performed his 


rise and growth and progress of Christianity irony directed against Christianity and task with sufficient ability and becoming 
in the Homan empire, with a due sense of weak-kneed Jews, himself included, which modesty, and made the German reading 
proportion and admirable arrangement of fiod no place in kindly notes to mother world the richer by one good book. As to 
subjects. He tells bis story in entire and sister, whose very nearness and dear- the family squabbles, legal proceedings, &c., 
independence of dogmatic predilections, and ness made it a grievous thing to vex their described in the last few pages of the book. 


with full recognition of tbe fact that shallower souls with scruples that they did the best thin? to do with them, in my 

ni_* ij __i-L- ---i x s 4 1 ., . i . . .. _ ' 


Christianity, being thrown upon a world of 
eager intellectual life, of varying creeds 
and philosophies, of moral decay and of 
mingled religions indifference and fanaticism, 
borrowed from its surroundings about as 
much as it was able to give in blessing to 
mankind. It took up, under the name of 
“ the new law,” the morality of the Stoic 
schools. In the hands of the Apologists, it 
became a philosophy rather than a religion. 
Its ritual reflected something of the mystery 
of the pagan rites. Mr. Addis, as may be 
supposed, writes a chapter on “ tbe legal 
position of Christianity and the persecu¬ 
tions and if Prof. Ramsay would liko to 
correct his statement that “ tho persecution 
of Christianity in the proper sense of the 
word was inaugurated by Traj'an,” there is 
not, I think, much else with which he could 
And fault. He treats, in other chapters, of 
the growth of dogma, the attempted trans¬ 
formation of Christianity by the Gnostics, 
the rise of the Catholic Church, and shows 
that at the last it was a “ mixed system” 
that triumphed, yet one which retained 
much of the power of the primitive gospel 
over the human heart and conscience. 

Robert B. Drummond. 

RECENT TtEINE LITERATURE. 

Heinrich Heines Familienleben. Von seinem 
Neffen, Baron Ludwig von Embden. 
(Hamburg: Hoffmann u. Campe.) 

The Family Life of ITeinrich Heine. Edited 
by his Nephew, Baron L. von Embden, 
and translated by 0. G. Inland. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Lyrics and Ballads of Heine and other German 
Poets. Translated by Frances Heilman. 
(Putnam’s.) 

Neither historically nor biographically are 
the 122 letters of Heine now for the first 
time published by Baron von Embden of 


not share. In one place he says that he opinion, is to forget them, 
can understand the Psalmist’s prayer : decline to discuss them. 
“Lord God, give me my daily bread, lest What the mere English rea 


therefore 


“ Lord God, give me my daily bread, lest What the mere English reader will think 
I blaspheme Thy name! ” Animal vitality of Heine as presented in Mr. Leland’s trans¬ 
in him was strong—live he must—and the lation I cannot guess, for I read the original 
moral force which comes of high principle first. The translation is not good; but I 
was almost non-existent. In sufferance— have enlarged so often and so recently on 
that badge of all his tribe, as Shy lock says other samples of Mr. Leland’s handiwork, 
—Heine was inexhaustible. Tho prospect that I think the readers of the Aoademv 
of pain it was that frightened him, made must be as weary of my grumbling as I am 
him a coward and a knave; pain actual myself. In the present volume the high- 
found him little short of a hero, and he water mark of execution is reached in the 
bore the shame of his apostacy as he after- two or three scraps of verso which oocnr in 
wards boro the agony of his long death-in- it, and which are very happily rendered, 
life, and could smile and say cheery little As a specimen of the quite-too-frequently- 
nothings to Charlotte and the Old Hen and touched low-water mark, I quote the follow- 
the chickens through it all, and write bitter- ing text and translation :— 

sweet songs full of IFeltschmerz, moonshine, „ , r T 

_ 3 _ Heine. Mr. Leland. 

Tn tVin mat lor nf fVio VronoK nanainn it “Die Bedaktion der “ The editors of the Ail- 

• mat * ;er the French pension it < Allgemeinen Zeitung ’ gemcinc Zextung, who giv : 

is much, the same. A fellow must live ! bcgleitet jene Korre- with that accusation u 

is practically the excuse put forward by spondenz mit der Note, note in which it wa.- 

Heine himself. And I really do not boo worm fie viel mehr die farther still declared that 
much wrong in his conduct at the outset. IfoinungausspricUt.dais I might have received 
rn y T ,, *« • * j . t i ich nicht fur da*, was that subsidy not for what 

Truly I would rather that he had not applied ich Echrieb( jene Unter . x had writ ( en for them 
for the money, although it 13 a fact that at stiitzungempfangenha- for twenty years, but 
that time there was no enmity, nor any beu mdge, ‘ sondern fur much more for what I 
probability of enmity, between France das , waB lcl1 , nicht had not written, had had 
Ld Garmony; and I hold that, being la " £ 

receipt of Trench money, lie ought not tung’dieseit20 Jahren, the servile author who 
to have held up fellow-countrymen to public nicht sowolil durch das, accspts pay for silence, 
reprobation for accepting “ monev—money was sic von mir drucktc, and this editorial power 


Heine. Mr. Leland. 

“Die Bedaktion der “The editors of the Ail- 
‘Allgemeinen Zeitung’ gemcinc Zextung, who gave 


with that accusation a 
note in which it was 


and Germany; and I'hold that, being in de^^Allgem^nTe'i- 
reeeipt of French money, he ought not tung’dieseit20Jahren, 
to have held up fellow-countrymen to public nicht sowolil durch das, 
reprobation for accepting “ money—money was sic von mir drucktc, 
from Louis Philippe! ” His own “ Explana- 018 viejmehr durch das, 
tion from the Augsburg Allgememe Zextung , Mn i iing i ich Gelcgenheit 
printed here by Baron von Embden, by no hatte zumerkendassich 
means exonerates him from the charge of nicht der servile Schrift- 

ungenerous action towards men as needy as 8t ^! er , bin ! der 81011 8eia 
ii Stillsehweigcii bezahlen 

Himself. liisst - besagte Bedak- 

But if Heine the Uhnstian convert and tion hatte mich wohl 
political writer is not appreciably elevated mit jener levin notn ver- 
in onr esteem. Heine the son. brother, uncle, schonen kiinnen.” 


was sic von mir drucktc, and this editorial power 
als vielmohr durch das, might properly have de- 
was sic nicht druckte, fended me with such a 
hinlanglich Gelcgenheit levis nota.* 
hatte zu merken dass ich 


political writer is not appreciably elevated 
in onr esteem, Heine the son, brother, uncle, 

* See, in particular, the letters addressed to 
Wohlwill and Mo«er, dated respectively April 1 
and September 27, 1K21 ( If’erke six.). 


* What Heine really says is as follows : The 
“ redaction ” [editor or editors] of tho AUgemdm 
Zextung appcndi to its correspondent’s commuui- 
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The contents of Miss (or Mrs. ?) Heilman’s 
dainty little book are not unworthy of its 
cover. They include 96 pieces from Heine 
supplemented by 46 others from Goethe, 
Goibel, Uhland, and other writers more or 
loss famous. The verse for the most part 
flows easily and gracefully : I do not think 
that there are half a dozen lines in the whole 
collection that fail in that respect. So 
far as I am able to compare translation 
with original, there are no blunders in sense 
—not even the customary one in the last 
line of Heine’s Am fernen Horizonte. Like 
the one just named, many of the poems— 
especially of Heine’s—aro well known as 
songs set to music by Schubert and other 
composers, and the translator has in most 
cases contrived to preserve the original 
rhythm so as to make her versions “ sing¬ 
able.” In one case—Goethe’s “ Wanderer’s 
Night Song ” ( Veher alien Gipfeln ) the 
measure chosen has no resemblance to that 
of the original, which, to anyone who, like 
myself, first made acquaintance with that 
exquisite poet’s sigh in combination with 
the equally perfect “ setting ” by Schubert, 
cannot but be a grave disappointment. 
Goethe is unfortunate, it would seem. We 
have only six little pieces from his pen, and 
the one seriously harsh line in the book is 
in his “Angler.” The following trifle by 
Heine may be taken as about a fair sample 
of the workmanship : 

“ There was an ngod monarch, 

(!ruy was Ids hair, tad was his lift-; 

The poor old monarch married 
A fair and youthful wife. 

“ There was a handsome page-boy, 

(Jay was Ins heart, blond was liis hair ; 

The tilktn train ho carried 
(It the queen so yoitug and fair. 

“ Know’nt thou the olden story r 
11 is so sweet, so sad to tell ! 

They both were doomed to perish— 

They loved each other too well.” 

A very little better, and it would have 
been quite perfect. 

II. M'Lintocic. 


Moltke: his Life and Character sketched 
in Journals, Letters, Memoirs. A Novel, 
and Autobiographical Notes. Translated 
by Mary Herms. (Osgood, Mellvaino 
& Co.) 

The title of this work is almost a misnomer. 
It is a farrago of compilations relating to 
Moltke, comprising family memoirs and 
pedigrees, a few pages and sketches thrown 
in by himself, a short story from his pen in 
youth, and a fuller description of his later 
years; but it is not a biography or an 
approach to one. The book is a catch¬ 
penny publication of no merit; and but for 
Moltke’s reputation we should not deal 
with it. It is to be hoped that the conqueror 
of Sadowa and Sedan will not be without a 
rates sacer, a chronicler at once discerning 

cation a note in which the opinion ii itrongly 
suggested that I mutt have received my subsidy 
not so much for what I did as fur what I did not 
write. Having had abundant opportunities, during 
t he last twont y J cars, of knowing—not so much from 
what it did as from what it did not print of mine - 
that T ain no such servile scribe us to accept pay 
for keeping silence, the said “ redaction ” plight 
surely have spared me inch a tens notit, 


and impartial. But the lives of great She will always be the capital of an independent 
warriors are seldom well portrayed ; there ' kingdom, either Greek, or Roman, or Teutonic, 


is no good English biography of Nelson 
or of Wellington. 

We shall skip over two-thirds of the 
volume; it contains nothing new, and is all 
but worthless. It seems tolerably certain 
that Moltke’s family was of German and! 
not of Danish origin, and this is the only 
fact of value established iu the family tree I 
before us. The editor seems to be unaware 
that the race had many scions not without 
distinction: one perished iu the ranks of the 
Grand Army; another is mentioned in 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs as present at the 
celebrated scenes of Erfurt. The novel 
written by Moltke ought to have been left 
out; it is poor stuff without a trace of 
excellence. It is otherwise with the great 
soldier’s diaries, which narrate his travels 
iu many lands. Moltke had not the highest 
powers of description; but his fancy was 
vivid and his style oasy; and his copious 
and vast historical knowledge make his 
sketches of the countries he passed through, 
and of memorable scenes, attractive and 
striking. Take, for instance, this short 
account of Hungary, the battle-ground and 
land of many races and tongues: 

“ It has always been the fate of Hungary to be 
the wall of separation between civilisation and 
barbarism. How many tribes have invaded 
these plains on their march against Rome, 
here to meet with so obstinate a resistance! 
When the Empire of the Caesars fell, Pannoia 
came under the rule of tho Caliphs, and now 
became the borderland in which were waged tho 
bloody fights of Islam against Christianity; and 
even to-day restored Hungary is influenced by 
German civilisation. Visible traces of all these 
different stages are still to be seen. The Hun¬ 
garian language is a mixture of almost all the 
original languages of the old world, but in the 
capital it is now almost entirely supplanted by 
German. Even the common people at Pesth 
speak German. The Magyar still bathes in the 
same hot springs which the Romans made into 
baths, and over which, later on, the Turks bnilt 
their cupolas. Opposite St. Stephen’s the grave 
of a favourite dervish is still in good preserva¬ 
tion, and the Church of the Elizabethines is 
built on the foundation. The old Roman road 
leading to the country of Tolna is still in 
existence, and is still the principal means of 
communication with that part. After every 
inundation of the Danube, Roman antiquities 
aro to be found at the foot of the same hills 
on which Turkish watch-towers are now to be 
seen, and on which the Magyar plants his vine, 
the first shoots of which were brought by the 
Emperor Probus, and spared even by Attilu. 
The countryman still wears the thick white 
sandals in which we see the Dacian represented 
on Trajan’s Column; the wide trousers of the 
Turk; the broad hat, which is peculiar to him¬ 
self ; and, lastly, his dark complexion are 
witnesses that his ancestors came from an 
unknown Asiatic house.” 

Tho following is not wholly unworthy of 
Gibbon, whose great work Moltke trans¬ 
lated in part: 

“ Rome became an imperial city through her 
men; Constantinople through her situation in 
the world. Both are reduced to a shadow of 
their former power, but the fate of Con¬ 
stantinople is determined by unchanging cir¬ 
cumstances. Situated in the centro of the 
hemisphere, between two continents, on two 
seas, she must rise again as soon as the bordering 
countries are rescued from Turkish barbarism, 


or Byzantine. For more than a thousand years 
the city was an empire in itself: Rome owed 
her origin and her prosperity to the power of 


action, and decayed with it. When conquest 
| had reached its furtherest limits, her power ex- 
i tended from the Polar Sea to the Libyan 
Desert; her empire then broke up, the extreme 
parts falling away by degrees. Spiritually her 
power yielded to the humble teachings of 
Christianity, and outwardly to the hand of the 
barbarians. Dnring the middle ages, which 
destroyed more than they created, it seemed as 
if the city that ruled over the world was to be¬ 
come quite desolate ; and at the best of times 
during that epoch Rome remained far behind 
the other Italian towns and states, which rose 
by their oomtncrce, art, and literature, and 
which from within their narrow boundaries 
governed distant islands and large kingdoms. 
Up to the fifteenth century she lay in a state of 
desolation of which we can scarcely form a con¬ 
ception. The new Rome arose out of the ruins 
of the old, built not by deeds but by an idea. 
It was revived Catholicism that bad become a 
ruling power, and that raised her again.” 

These reflections, suggested by the aspect 
of Seville, are good: 

“ Seville is to-day as much a Moorish city as 
it was three hundred years ago, at the ex¬ 
pulsion of the SaracenB. The arrangement and 
plan of the dwellings is the same as on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, but they are more 
beautified and enobled by art and by the 
wealth which these Moslems in Spain and 
Sicily had at their command. It is a remark¬ 
able fact that the Arabs, who in their native 
land have never risen above the lowest stage of 
civilisation, but have always been a nomadic, 
pastoral people, became in Europe the bearers 
of knowledge and refinement. Poetry and 
history, mathematics, astronomy, and architec¬ 
ture flourished with them when the Christian 
West had sunk into (lark barbarism. There is 
no more beautiful poetry than their lamenta¬ 
tions for their lost paradise of Granada, and in 
their encounters with Christian chivalry they 
often displayed a romantic valour and generosity 
which served their enemies for a model.” 

The account in this volume of Moltke’s 
life at Creisau is the only part of the work 
that deserves much attention. Creisau, as 
everyone knows, was a national gift to the 
great chief of the Prussian staff, after his 
triumphs in Bohemia in 1866 ; and he made 
this secluded spot in Silesia the home of 
his old age in This short times of leisure. 
The picture of his life as a country 
gentleman and as the head of his 
adopted family is very pleasing, and 
abounds in interest. Like our great 
Duke at Strathfieldsaye, Moltke was an 
energetic but kind-hearted landlord: he 
improved his estate, planted miles of wood, 
tried experiments as a practical farmer, and 
did much to better his poor dependents, 
especially by establishing savings banks and 
schools; and he exhibits, in this somewhat 
contracted sphere, the perseverance, the 
industry, and the mastery of details, which 
we see in his organisation of the armed 
strength of Prussia. The daily round of 
his life, too, is worth attention: he 
spent hours every day in study, continuing 
the habits of intellectual toil which made 
him one of the best read of men; he sketched 
and wrote some fugitive pieces; and he 
occasionally put on paper thoughtful reflec¬ 
tions on the great problems of Man and his 
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Destiny, and of the characteristics of the 
Divine in creation. He was also a liberal 
and delightful host; and he was the revered 
pet of the young generation of great- 
nephews and nieces he had gathered around 
him to be the solace of his declining years. 
This is a picture of the German Cincin- 
• natus at Creisau : 

“ He was very fond of children, and the little 
ones repaid Ids kindness to them with true 
affection. He spent hours with these great 
nephews and great-nieces, who were like young 
shoots round an old trunk ; he looked at picture- 
books with them, or they tried to catch him. 
. . . He was repelled by displays of obsequious¬ 
ness, and could not endure obtrusive, self- 
important people. When ovations wero pre¬ 
pared for him he did what he could to avoid 
them. In bis quiet way he helped many 
and many a person, and he always took 
an interest in the poor and in the weak. 
. . . His busy life had left no time for 

insipid amusements. The unadorned study 
at Creisau, where he felt happy and comfort¬ 
able, is a reflection of this innermost simplicity: 
one cannot look without emotion at the plain 
little room adjoining his study, in a kind of 
square tower, whioh served him as a bedroom. 
A bed and washstand are the only pieces of 
furniture in it. . . . One must have seen 

him walking under his beloved trees, a slim 
figure in a simple coat, bent a little forward, 
with a step which remained light and elastic up 
to his latest years. His clean-shaven face, of a 
delicate pallor, showed scant traces of advancing 
age. On that firm and expressive brow time 
had not printed the furrows which tell of 
passion and self indulgence ; but there, around 
the grave eyes, mental toil had drawn ennobling 
lines. His whole appearance was full of dignity 
and refinement, and his countenance was 
illumined by the purity of a long life which 
nothing base had ever marred.” 

The last chapter of this book is a detailed 
account of the honours and distinctions 
conferred on Moltke, of the national cele¬ 
bration of his ninetieth birthday, and of his 
sudden but peaceful death. All this, how¬ 
ever, is well known and does not require 
notice at our hands. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


Th«*Indian Empire. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

Third edition. (W. H. Allen.) 

A work which has attained its third edition 
might not seem to call for any notice from 
contemporary criticism, were it not—as in 
the present case—brought up to date by 
the addition of a vast quantity of new 
matter. The last edition—published in 
188G—was already a tome of some 750 
pages; but the volume now under notice 
consists of at least a hundred more, the 
map has been revised and improved, and 
the results of the last Indian census of 1891 
are shown. Every chapter appears to have 
undergone careful revision; and the statistics 
of every branch of the subject have been 
completely modernised. The history of 
Christianity in India has been ro-written : 
and the revenues of the Muhammadan 
Emperors have been re-examined under the 
light thrown on them by recent studies of 
the coins and metric standards of the Mughal 
Empire. There is also a compendious but 
continuous history, commencing at the 
beginning of authentic records and ending 
with the administration of tlio Marquis of 
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Lansdowne. Thus the work has become, 
in effect, an encyclopaedia ; and, to say 
truth, its fault seems to be not any want of 
completeness so much as an excess of bulk, 
which renders it almost too large to be read 
with comfort by that somewhat indolent 
class to which most modern readers belong. 
A work so full of research and care deserves 
the utmost amount of respectful attention ; 
and it might have commanded more of this 
had it been divided into two volumes. 
Otherwise the book affords little scope for 
the critic, while the clear and accurate 
printing reflects credit on the firm by whom 
it has been brought out. 

On one point or another experts may still 
carp; and the present writer cannot be 
reasonably expected to agree with the 
accomplished author in accepting as final 
the whole of the conclusions supplied him 
by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. Neither this 
distinguished numismatist, nor the late 
Edward Thomas before him, has dealt 
sufficiently with the record of Akbar’s 
revenues preserved in the Ain Aklari of 
the Emperor’s minister, Abul Fazl. In Sir 
W. Hunter’s table (p. 357) the “ Abul 
Fazl M8S.” are entered as authority for 
£16,574,388; but in all the copies of the 
Ain known to the present writer, there are 
but two totals of annual revenue shown, one 
under ten crores of rupees, the other just 
that sum, customs being added. Nizam-ud- 
din Ahmad (a contemporary minister) says 
that Akbar’s revenue amounted to 640 
crores of murudi, tankhas. Now, every one 
who has been employed in work connected 
with native accounts knows that the word 
murtidi simply means “copper” (“small 
money; a certain number of annas” in 
Platt’s Dictionary, p. 1019). So that a 
murddi tankha is evidently used by Nizam 
for a copper integer of account, as mubligh 
would be for silver. We have Thomas him¬ 
self testifying that the rupee was ordinarily 
divisible into sixty-four parts—as is, in¬ 
deed, still the case. Hence it is quite 
probable that Nizam’s total is the same 
as that of his colleague, as might naturally 
be expected when a premier and a 
chancellor of the exchequer were writing 
at the same time about the income of the 
same empire. As for other sources of 
revenue, we know that Akbar abolished the 
Hindu poll tax, and fifty-seven minor 
items; and the burden of proof rests on 
anyone who asserts that any “ other sourcos 
of revenue ” were left. The question 
whether, in those happy days, the rupee 
was worth two shillings or half-a-crown of 
English money is not of the first import¬ 
ance : what concerns the historian chiefly is, 
how iu;<ny of them the government of the 
empire raisod from the people. For that 
inquiry it seems essential to start on the 
bnris of the initial revenue being—as we 
say nowadays—ten crores, or millions of 
Ex. 

Another point as to which the book 
formerly left something to be desired, was 
connected with ethnology. At p. 174 of 
the second edition there was a note in 
tho margin, “ Scythic movements towards 
Tudia ” ; and tho text opposite to which the 
note occurs ran thus: “ There is evidence 
to show that waves of Turanian origin over- 

. 


topped the Himalayas or pierced through 
their openings into India.” Yet this is 
only an introduction to a chapter in which 
the Scythic origin of Jats, and even of 
Bajputs, is distinctly favoured. These 
races, however, betray no signs of Mongo¬ 
lian ancestry; and accordingly we learn in 
a footnote (p. 179) that Dr. Trumpp believed 
them to be of Aryan origin. Now, there is 
nothing extravagant in the notion that 
these were Aryan “Scythians,” of kin to 
the Sarmatians and the people of Thrace, 
and the fair-skinned invaders of Palestine 
and Egypt in the seventh century n.c.; only 
the student wants some certainty in the 
tone of his helper. Accordingly, the point 
is made a degree clearer in the present 
edition, for the footnote to the passage 
now runs: 

“ It is in this indeterminate sense that lh&vs 
usually had to employ the word Scythian in 
the present chapter. Indian archaeologist 
have probably applied it in certain cases to 
Aryan as well as to Turanian immigration.” 

This may not be quite convincing, but is 
perhaps as clear as the essential obscurity 
of the subject will permit. 

Another doubtful matter, which would 
certainly bear a little more elucidation, 
occurs at p. 238, where Sir W. Hunter tells 
us that the darker features of modern 
Hinduism rest upon non-Aryan barbarism. 
He adds that “it is with a true instinct 
that the great religious movements of India 
appeal back to the Veda.” There may be 
thought to be some degree of fallacy con¬ 
cealed in this vagueness. If the bulk of j 
the people be—as was stated in this ' 
chapter—of non-Aryan blood, would the . 
instinct be true which led them to have I 
recourse to the Veda as a source of j 
reformation ? Of course they might do so; , 
but one cannot well avoid the observation 
that instincts might more readily point to 
other creeds. As a matter of fact, the j 
students, scholars, and sedentary friends of 
India generally may seek inspiration from | 
the antiquated Pantheism of the Aryan 
invaders; but for the toiling multitudes 
something much more concrete is needed. 
Muhammadanism absorbs by far the largest 
number of those who reject the Puranit 
theology and the fetters of caste. 

Such are the insignificant items to I 
which a critic who desires to shov 
impartiality finds himself driven when 
dealing with this excellent and ex¬ 
haustive book. The ethnology is based on | 
the best authorities; the history is lucid 
and—for its unavoidably small scale—dear 
and instructive to no common degree; and 
the political and statistical parts, filling 
half the volume, are admirably fresh and 
useful. One learns that the Indian popula¬ 
tion is advancing at an accelerated rate of 
increase, which between 1881 and 1891 had 
risen to over one per cent, per annum, hut 
that the increase is less in what is called 
“Feudatory India” than in the provinces 
directly under British administration. Hence I 
the author hopes for relief from congestion 
in the migration of the people as the 
government of native states improves. As 
to the food of the multitude—as numerous 
as the population of all Europe on this side 
the Vistula—the author shows that it 13 
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increasing more rapidly than the numbers 
to be fed. More than this, India is able to 
contribute largely to the nourishment of 
the world : in the year 1890-91 she exported 
wheat to the value of six millions of Bx, 
in which convenient denomination all the 
figures are shown instead of the old “ con¬ 
ventional sterling ” of former works. The 
exportation of other food-grains (chiefly 
rice) more than doubles that of wheat; and 
the whole export trade for the year amounted 
to over one hundred millions Bs. Turn¬ 
ing to moral progress, we are told of 60,202 
schools and colleges in 1877, or a school to 
every fourteen square miles, with an average 
attendance of one pupil to every hundred 
of the population: not a high percentage 
certainly, but a great gain on even the 
recent past. But the figures for 1891 had 
risen to more than double tho number of 
institutions, and one boy at school to every 
thirty-three of the population—an immense 
advance to be made in so few years. 

Many other questions receive a new and, 
for the most part, a favourable light from 
this book, which may he commended as 
equally useful to the journalist, the member 
of parliament, and the candidate for Indian 
employment. 

H. G. Keene. 


THE ENGLISH MYSTICS. 

Characters and Characteristics of William Law, 
Nonjuror and Mystic. Selected and ar¬ 
ranged by Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Works of the Reverend William Law. In 
9 vols. Beprinted for G. Moreton. Vols. 
I., II., III. (Brockenhurst: Setley.) 
William Law's Defence of Church Principles: 
Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor, 
1717—1719. Edited_by £. 0. Nash and 
Charles Gore. 


temper which led the one intoMontanism and 
the other complacently to resign all active 
work in the church in which he was an 
ordained priest, on a mere political quibble, 
and finally to fall under the sway of Jacob 
Boehme. But however extravagant or 
crotchety they may be, they are never 
either weak or sentimental: they are always 
manly. One can well understand, and even 
sympathise with, the position of the early 
nonjurors, Sancroft, Ken, and their 
followers ; but William Law had voluntarily 
taken holy orders and held a fellowship at 
Emmanuel College under Anne when he 
refused to swear allegiance to George I., 
after the death of Anno. The distinction 
between holding office under Anne and the 
refusal to hold office under George I. is a 
very different thing from refusal to break 
oaths sworn to James II. and to acknowledge 
his supplanter. This retirement from active 
life, this holding aloof from practical work 
in tbe ohurch, while it gave Law leisure for 
his writings, while it deepened perhaps his 
inner piety and devotion, yet led him into 
the extravagances which mar them, and 
opened the way to the aberrations which 
poil the pages of his later works, and 
detract from some of the most beautiful 
passages that he ever penned. 

It is curious to consider the causes of the 
revival of interest in William Law’s works, 
which has undoubtedly taken place. They 
are twofold: (1) In a lesser degree, the 
attraction of his works for their manly piety 
and practical devotional character, together 
with a greater appreciation of his style; 
but (2) in a larger degree, from the tendency 
of a portion of the present age towards 
mysticism and theosophy, a revolt or reaction, 
an eddy caused by the fierce onward current 
of purely scientific thought, and of 


Christ Mystical. 
of Norwich, 
Gordon’s copy. 


(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

By Joseph Hall, Bishop 
1654. From General 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

William Law’s position in the Church of 
England is almost like that of Tertullian in 
the North African Church. The lapse of 
both into something like heresy in their 
later years—the Montanism of Tertullian, 
the Boehmenisin of William Law—did not, 
in either case, materially lessen the respect 
and veneration with which some of the best 
of their successors regarded them. Cyprian 
spoke of Tertullian as “ my master ” ; John 
Keble deemed it profanation to say that 
Thaw’s Serious Call was “a pretty book 
N or are the writers wholly unlike in 
other respects. Law’s English of tho 
Augustan period of Queen Anne has indeed 
a nearer affinity to the best Eoglish than 
has Tertullian’s Latin to classical Latin. 
But, except in the mere form, in the deeper 
qualities of their style and temper, they are 
much alike. Both are ever ready to repel 
any assault on their favourite truths with as 
fierce defence. There is the same relent¬ 
less, fiery logic, there is the like exaggera 
tion, the same kind of sitting aloof, 
as it were, from the Church practically 
while enforcing in the strongest and most 
passionate way her claims upon others 
both had a kind of waywardness of spirit and 


material philosophy denying existence to 
all that it cannot include in its theories, or 
explain experimentally. But this most 
characteristic, if not the most valuable side 
of Law’s thought, we shall leave for the 
present, until the volumes written after he 
became a follower of Boehme are repub 
lished: let us now turn to the works 
before us. 

Dr. Whyte’s volume deals not so much 
with the devotional and mystic aspects of 
William Law, as with his talent as a writer, 
Law does really belong to the Augustan 
age. There are some characters he has 
drawn which would not have disgraced 
the pages of the Spectator. They need only 
a little more elaboration, a real name instead 
of the artificial Paternus, Flavia, Mundanus 
to be worthy companions to Sir Boger de 
Coverley, and to Will Honeycombe. 
is these characters, scattered throughout 
almost all Law’s practical treatises, which 
Dr. Whyte has selected, together with 
extracts of the most striking passages from 
his other writings; and excellent these are, 
Dr. Whyte has done his work well, and we 
shall be surprised if his volume has not the 
effect of leading some to make a closer 
acquaintance with the originals whence 
these passages are culled. 

The first two volumes of Mr. Moreton’; 
excellent reprint of Bichardson’s edition of 
1762 are occupied with Law’s early con 


troversial writings. Yol. HI. contains one 
of his best practical treatises, that on 
Christian Perfection, which yields in 
merit only to the Serious Call. As a 
controversialist, Law ranks very high : his 
keen and relentless logic spares no weak 
point in his adversary’s argument; he 
presses his attack with remorseless vigour; 
there is no escape from his close reasoning. 

It is only here and there, when he falls into 
extravagance, that his opponont has the 
least chance of a happy retaliation. In 
the Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor, 
the position of his episcopal adversary, 
that sincerity alone, ana not dogma at all, 
is the true test of a man’s Christianity, is 
utterly demolished, and shown to be an 
equal defence for Mahommedanism, Budd¬ 
hism, Paganism, or even for atheism; but 
wholly insufficient in one who held office by 
virtue of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, by professed belief in definite 
creeds, by the grace of ordination, and who 
exercised the power, even if he repudiated 
the virtue and authority, of ordination in the 
Church of England. Law’s Remarks on the 
Fable of the Bees, with which Yol. II. opens, 
his answer to Mandeville’s contention that 
private vices are public benefits, has won 
the approval of judges who are by no means 
of his own school generally. John Sterling 
pressed it enthusiastically on Frederick 
Maurice, who reprinted it in 1844. Hardly 
less noteworthy and felicitous is Law’s 
answer to Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the 
Creation. The last treatise in Vol. II., The 
Absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage-entertain¬ 
ment fully Demonstrated, written in 1726, is 
one of the author’s least successful works, 
and had far less effect than Jeremy Collier’s 
Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness 
of the English Stage, published in 1697, per¬ 
haps because that work had already begun 
to purge the stage of some of its exceeding 
grossness. The Practical Treatise upon 
Christian Perfection fills Vol. III. It has 
been somewhat thrown into the shade 
by the better known subsequent work 
A Serious Call, and it would have 
obtained a higher place among devotional 
manuals had that not been written. The 
argument is very close; some of the charac¬ 
ter-pieces are excellently drawn, though in 
outline only. Occasionally, as in all Law’s 
works, we have curious hints of the manners 
of thetime. Thus, pp. 112-13, “ Justus ia vary 
angry at those people who ridicule or neglect 
Fasting”; yet “he never fasts but upon 
Good Friday and the thirtieth of January.” 
How oddly the juxtaposition sounds to us 
now of Good Friday and of King Charles 
the Martyr! 

The third work on our list contains the 
same matter as vol. i. of Mr. Moreton’s 
reprint, with the addition of a preface by 
Mr. Gore, and a longer introduction by Mr. 
Nash. There is also some attempt at 
editing. The Letters have been broken up, 
and a summary of the argument is prefixed 
to each section. Some brief but useful 
notes are added here and there. The editors 
bring out well the value of Law’s defence of 
Anglican Church principles, especially of 
episcopacy, and snow from his example 
how such principles may be maintained 
without the slightest leaning towards Borne" 
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At the same time, they do not follow their 
author blindly : they point out where he is 
unfair, and they denounce the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings as held by some 
Churchmen under the Stuarts, and insist on 
the mischiefs that resulted from it. All 
these books are well printed and cheap; 
from the more careful editing the last will 
be preferred by the student; the others 
may please better the general reader, and 
those who like to have their author un¬ 
adulterated, without note or comment. 

The excellent reprint of Bishop Hall’s 
Christ Mystical has an added interest from 
its having been a favourite book of General 
Gordon ; a line here and there on the margin 
marks the passages which he admired most. 
This fact shows both the value of mysticism 
in religion, and helps to explain one puzzle 
in Gordon’s life. The truo mystic carries, as 
it were, his own personal atmosphere of re¬ 
ligion with him everywhere. He has no need 
of stately churches, of rites or ceremonies, 
nor of the company of fellow-worshippers. 
He holds direct immediate communion with 
the skies; it is not the seen and outward, 
but the inward and invisible which is 
reality for him. Hence we see how it was 
possible for a man like Gordon, so truly 
moral and profoundly pious, to separate 
himself voluntarily from the externals of 
Christianity, and not to seem to feel the 
want of them; to choose to live with 
heathens or Mahommedans, with a few 
nominally Christian officers under him— 
brave indeed, but whose moral conduct was 
often a disgrace to the heathen whom they 
commanded. And he did not feel called 
upon to act as missionary or proselytiser 
to them : he seemed to be wholly unaffected 
by such surroundings, and continued his 
inner life of converse of his soul with God 
as calmly as if he were living in the quiet 
of an English parish. Such are the benefits 
of Mysticism; it has its own peculiar 
dangers, but to those who do not ex¬ 
aggerate it, it is the one unfailing shield 
which no stroke of circumstance can ever 
penetrate. Bishop Hall, in this little 
treatise, holds a high place among the 
more sober mystics of the English Church. 

Wentworth Webster. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Heavenly Twins. By Sarah Grand. In 
3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

The Children of the King. By Marion Craw¬ 
ford. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

Through Another Man’s Eyes. By Eleanor 
Holmes. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Deplorable Affair. By W. P. Norris. 
(Methuen.) 

The O' Connors of JJallinahinch. By Mrs. 

Hungerford. (Heinemann.) 

Morris Julian's Wife. By Elizabeth Ohnis. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Land Smeller. By Edmund Downey. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

It is a little disconcerting, at a time when 
tho three-volume novel is on its trial, to 
eoino upon three volumes that would make 


seven or eight of the ordinary length. But 
the feeling of fatigue which a mere glance at 
the closely filled pages of The Heavenly Twins 
excites passes away when one begins to read 
the book. And at this point let me caution 
every reader of it against skipping the 
proem. Proems and preludes, especially in 
novels, may sometimes be skipped with 
advantage, but in this case the proem strikes 
a key-note which it is well to get into one’s 
mind before proceeding with the tale. It 
will materially help to the understanding 
of the author’s point of view, which is an in¬ 
telligently serious one. Such a point of view 
does not necessarily preclude amusing inci¬ 
dent and humorous writing, and here there is 
much of both. The adventures of Diavolo 
and Angelica—the “ heavenly twins ”—are 
delightfully funny. No moreorginal children 
were ever put into a book. Their audacity, 
unmanageableness, and genius for mischief 
—in none of which qualities, as they are 
here shown, is there any taint of vice—are 
refreshing; and it is impossible not to 
follow, with very keen interest, the pro¬ 
gress of these youngsters. But though the 
book would not be what it is, either in 
name or in substance, without these 
children, one may safely hazard the conjec¬ 
ture that it was not writton in order to 
make them known to the world. Story 
within story goes to the making of it, 
and the particular story which Furnishes 
its chief motive is that of Evadne. The 
twins flash in and out, and keep up a 
pleasant by-play; but Evadne and ner 
theories of conduct, and her steadfast appli¬ 
cation of her theories to the circumstances 
of her own life, are the main interest for 
author and readers. To say that a novel is 
written with a purpose is generally to con¬ 
fess that it is a tedious performance; and 
of all motives for a novel, that of the 
advocacy of what are indefinitely called 
‘ ‘ women’s rights ’ ’ would perhaps be the most 
tedious. Yet whether it be the soundness 
of Evadne’s opinions, or the fine strength 
of purpose with which she acts upon them, 
or the literary charm of the record itself— 
one or other or all of these things so 
fascinate one that the long story is read to 
the end, not only without fatigue, but with 
real enjoyment. Evadne is a high-minded 
girl, who insists that there are as strong 
reasons for purity in men as for virtue in 
women. She does not think that a vicious 
past can be got rid of by the mere turning 
over of a new leaf. The world, as every¬ 
one knows, winks at the sowing of “ wild 
oats,” and virtuous mothers unhesitatingly 
marry off their innocent daughters to men 
who only try to order their lives decently 
after having drunk the strong drink of 
indulgence to the lees. Against this prac¬ 
tice, in its more venial as much as in its 
openly scandalous forms, Evadne makes 
a noble protest—a protest to which she gives 
effect, when the occasion for it comes, in her j 
own life. Whether she does not carry her 
point too far is a question on which a good , 
deal might be said, but it is not necessary 
to diseuss that question here. Even, indeed, 
if it were admittrd that Evadne might at 
last have yieldel, it would be hard to show 
that her reasoning was wrong. Nor could 
one refuse to admire the brilliancy with 
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which some of her arguments are put; as, ! 
for instance, where she says : 

“ Saints should find a reward for sanctity in 
marriage; but the Church, with that curious 
want of foresight for which it is peculiar, 
induced the saints to put themselves away in 
barren celibacy so that their saintliness could 
not spread, while it encouraged sinners satiated 
with vice to transmit their misery-making J 
propensities from generation to generation.” 

One of the truest conclusions enforced by 
the book is that of the power of excellent 
women to make men excel. 

“ There is this quality in men,” says Evadne, 

“ that they will have the best of everything; 
and if the best wives are only to be obtained 
by being worthy of them, they will strive to 
become so. As it is, however, why should 
they ? Instead of punishing them for their 
depravity, you encourage them by overlook¬ 
ing it.” 

English mothers and maidens would do well 
to ponder this. 

As a cosmopolitan and a master of many 
styles, Mr. Marion Crawford is able to lay 
the groundwork of his stories where he will, 
and to weave into them the characteristics of 
North or South, or East or West. But he is 
never so happy as when his plot, people, 
scenery, and atmosphere are drawn from that 
sunny Italy in which he likes best to live. 
When his subject is Italian, it matters not ■ 
whether his plot be strong or weak ; there is 
certain to be plenty of charm about the book. 

A reader who is exacting in such matters 
might complain of the slightness of the 
story in The Children of the King. It is 
slight enough, no doubt, but it is very 
choice. The characters are few, the action 
is confined to a small area and a short time, 
and, save for the one impressive incident 
which makes the culminating point of the 
tale, there is nothing to excite any strong 
emotions. But sensational stories and 
elaborate plots are to be had any day, 
whereas it is only when Mr. Crawford is in 
the mood to write them that we get such 
descriptions of the Calabrian uplands, of 
the delights of southern shore and sea, and 
especially of the perpetual summer that 
makes Naples so lazy and so lovely, as are 
contained here. The story turns on the 
true love of a Calabrian boatman and 
the false love of an Italian count—the 
one sparing nothing and making the 
supremest sacrifice, not for the attainment 
of his own impossible dream, but for the 
sake of the worshipped fair one ; the other 
feigning a devotion for tho sake of gain. 
The contrast between these opposite affec¬ 
tions, and the men who display them, is 
admirably drawn. The Conte di San 
Miniato is perhaps a familiar reproduction 
of an old type; but Ruggiero, the rustic \ 
yellow-haired descendent of a problematical 
king, has all the freshness of a new type. 
Roughness and tenderness, crudeness of 
idea and fineness of feeling, perhaps often 
go together; but Roger, of The Children of 
the King , is a unique example of these 
combinations. 

If Through Another Man’s Eyes is a first 
novel, it is a very meritorious one, and of 
such promise that a better may be 
expected to follow it. The quality of the 
chapters is somewhat unequal; but when 
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Mias Holmes is at her best, she writes 
clearly, brightly, and with a good deal of 
force. She has great skill in the drawing 
of characters and the management of 
incidents. Her heroine, Magdalen Dnmaresq, 
is a particularly happy creation. The girl’s 
perfect naturalness in some rather trying 
situations is obviously true to life. The 
relations between the cousins, Magdalen 
and Tom, the noble independence of 
Geoffrey, and the calm and dignified mind 
and life of Arthur Montague—not to men¬ 
tion the various excellences of Colonel 
Gwynne—make very pleasant reading. The 
villains in the book are sufficiently black to 
give the necessary shadow to the sunny 
lights which abound in it. 

There is nothing very “ deplorable ” in 
the incidents which come out in Mr. Norris’s 
story. But the title of the book is no doubt 
suited to the point of view of the fussy 
little bookseller who tells the tale. He 
was an excellent little man, true in his 
instincts, just in his estimates of people, 
and politic in his relations with the great 
folk who honoured him by occasionally 
consulting him. Mr. Leslie Brooke, who 
illustrates the story, has drawn Mr. Sykes 
to the life. It would be superfluous to 
say of any story of Mr. Norris’s that it 
is brightly and pleasantly written. In a 
marked degree those are the characteristics 
of A Deplorable Affair. If there is really 
anything deplorable about it, it is the cir¬ 
cumstance that there is not more of it. 

Mrs. Hungerford’s Irish girls are as easily 
recognisable and as charming as John 
Leech’s. Even when, as in The O'Connors 
o f Ballinahinch, she constructs a story out of 
slight materials, she contrives to give vivid 
interest to it by some fresh examples of the 
type she draws so well. Of the three 
O’Connor girls who appear in this story, 
Molly, the youngest, is meant to be and is 
the most fascinating. Her love affair and 
her father’s difficulties make up the sub¬ 
stance of the tale, the sidelights of which 
are supplied by the conversations of the 
sisters, and in somo part by the amusing 
love affairs of Geraldine and Kitty. Of 
course everything ends happily for every¬ 
body, as it ought to do in that lighter kind 
of fiction which Mrs. Hungerford writes, 
and writes so well. 

The two leading characters, man and 
wife, in Mo> ris Julian's Wife are no doubt 
meant to be strong impersonations, but 
what is imputed to them for strength is 
mere extravagance. Miss Ohnis writes well; 
but if she would put her talent to its best 
use, she will forsake melodrama and treat 
of things from points of view that are 
reasonably possible. 

Mr. Edmund Downey is a practised 
spinner of “ yarns.” The short stories in 
The Land Smeller, of which the first gives 
its title to the book, are all excellent 
specimens of their kind; and the kind is a 
particularly good one. It is humorous and 
pathetic, comic and tragic, by turns. Mr. 
Downey’s humour smells of the sea. He 
excels in the drawing of skippers with an 
aptitude for romancing. But his talent is 
equally marked in the more serious direc¬ 
tions which it sometimes takes. For grim 


tragedy, and vivid presentation of it in a 
short story, it would be hard to find any¬ 
thing more impressive than the powerful 
tale, “ Greek joins Greek,” in this volume. 

George CoxrEREf.i,. 


SOME CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Herodotus, I'.-1'/. Edited, with Notes and 
Appendices, l.yE. Abbott. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) Dr. Abbott has fitted the text of Stein 
with notes of his own, so good that we regret 
there are not more of them. His edition must 
inevitably enter into competition with that of 
Mr. Shuckburgh, and it will be found that the 
latter has provided much more help for the 
young student. But where Dr. Abbott has 
pointed out a difficulty, ho has generally 
removed it, and we only wish that it had been 
his plan to point them all out. Notes would 
have been useful on pm Sir (5. 80), used for a 
dark saying, and on the comparatively rare use 
of (li. 11). But Dr. Abbott has a 

very strong point in his Appendices. The little 
essays on Cleomenes, on the Alcmaeonidae, and 
on the Tyrants, are excellent of their kind, as 
good examples of cautious use of our authorities. 
The excursus on hero-worship is dear and 
suggestive, but suffers somewhat from the fact 
that the development of hero-worship is not 
traced down below Herodotus. In this cult we 
have just one of those usages or ideas about 
which it is not enough to know the shape it 
took at a given time, and where it came from, 
without also knowing whero it went to, what 
it grew into. It would be well to see how the 
fact that a hero could (with religious sanction) 
bo made any day, in the time of Herodotus, 
presently paved the way for the worship of 
Lysandros, of the Diadochi, of Roman governors, 
aud finally of Roman emperors. Moreover, to 
change the local hero with or without religious 
sanction was often an expression for a political 
revolution, as befell at Sicyon and at 
Amphipolis ; and such changes are one example 
of the standing alliance between religion and 
the state-order in Greece. We have noticed 
two passages in which Dr. Abbott’s notes aro 
not quite clear. One is on (i. 34,1.10. “The 
(Dolonchian) envoys seem to have come back 
into Boeotia along the sacred way, which led 
from Delphi to Thebes, but subsequently they 
diverged from it, and reached Athens by 
another route (iKTpdrorTiu).” This seems to 
imply either that the sacred way stopped at 
Thebes, or that it went to Athens ; ana we do 
not know that either alternative can be proved. 
E. Curtius (Wegebau) maintained that the road 
originally went to the Attic tetrapolis on the 
coast, where the worship of Apollo began, and 
only later had a branch to Athens. To go to 
Athens was therefore turning off it. On 6. 53, 
1 . 9 (1)5?) in/ opSf \iyqp xpiwiiivy p(XP‘ tlepiriot 
ipBus ftpvTut pot) the note says, “ it is now clear 
that I had good reason for saying * correctly as 
far as Perseus ’ ” ; but many readers will under¬ 
stand this as meaning that Iptf xiytp \ptapOv 
goes closely with w, which, of course, is not 
the case. 

Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes. With Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, aud Indexes. By H. A. 
Holden. (Cambridge : University Press.) Dr. 
Holden hopes that his new instalment of 
Plutarch will be a useful addition to the text¬ 
books available for the study of the Greek 
language. Useful it oertaiuly will be, if a 
most careful study of the meaning of Plutarch 
and of the language in which he has clothed it 
can ensure utility. He has given, too, a 
serviceable list of recent literature on the 
Philippio age. The notes, which do the 
greatest credit to the editor’s scholarship, 
elucidate the sense and show the divergence of 
Plutarch in many respects from the Attic 


standard. But the more painstakingly the 
editor has worked at this latter point, the more 
improbable he makes it that the Lives of 
Plutarch will be much read for any merely 
educational purpose, at least until taste 
changes. For good or for ill, teachers of this 
generation seem resolved that only the 
masterpieces of Greek literature shall be read 
by young students; and this cultivated exclu¬ 
siveness can but be strengthened by an edition 
which poinls out how the literary man of 
Chaeroneu used nh unclassically for oh, and 
allowed himself to employ un-Attic words and 
meanings of words. Dr. Holden introduces his 
text with a good sketch of Demosthenes’ 
career. It contains little more than 
bare facts; but they are sifted facts, 
and will enable readers to judge for them¬ 
selves about ono of the most complex 
characters of antiquity. We have also found 
the index graccitatis useful, though we may be 
allowed to grumblo at its having been com¬ 
pressed aud left incomplete. As the word 
Sji-ido-ioi is admitted to the index, it would 
have been well to cite for it chap. xix. 1 , and 
especially chap. xxiv. 2. The Index itself, ora 
note, might have indicated whether with 
lnu.oo'mv in the latter passage Dr. Holden 
would advise us to supply or (which 

would be rather tautological) ypa<t>2v. The 
form avvayxn, too, in chap, xxv., perhaps 
deserves some comment. 

An Elementary Latin (Irammar. By H. T. 
Roby and A. S. Wilkins. (Macmillans.) Mr. 
Roby’s two-volumed Latin Grammar was 
reduced to the “ School Latin Grammar ” in one 
volume, and is now further reduced by Prof. 
Wilkins to this Elementary Latin Grammar. 
In the reduction tho index has disappeared, 
which is a pity ; but the main lines of the more 
advanced editions are here laid down, see 
Preface. It breaks away from the more old- 
fashioned Grammars— e.g., the “ Public School ” 
—(i.) in its division of nouns into a first class 
(p. 9) with stems in a, e, o; a second class 
with stems in n, i, or consonantal — thereby 
abolishing old declensions; (ii.) in dividing 
verbs into those with consonant stems such as 
rig. (p. 54), and those with vowel stems, such 
as ama., with somo special forms added ; (iii.) 
the syntax is rewritten on tho lines of Roby’s 
larger Grammar. It is, in materials, an ex¬ 
cellent book which has suffered somewhat in 
reduction (though the list of irregular verbs on 
p. 85 deserves great praise)— e.g., the dative of 
agent is misleading, on p. 114 ; it should have 
been stated that its ordinary use is with the 
gerundive; the ablative is puzzlingly described 
as “instrument or price” ; p. 115 needs more 
explanation and clearer classification: the 
arrangement only becomes clear by reference 
to the larger Grammar. Surely, too, tho 
ablative of circumstances occurs otherwise 
than with participles only. On p. 124 tho 
account of intransitive verbs is obscure, and not 
suitable for elementary grammar without 
further explanation. On p. 130 , si iusseris 
facia rn, is an unlucky instance, as the boy 
might think it was future perfect, followed 
by future simple. On p. 137 the analysis of 
final sentences (why omit quo .') is obscure, 
without further explanation ; as to quin, dam, 
and verbs of fearing, it may bo right to class 
these as final, but it is stated too curtly. On 
p. 149, if such sentences aro properly sentences 
of purpose or result, they are adverbial, and 
should not be classed as substantival. On tho 
whole, the book is not so good of its kind as 
the other two editions of the Grammar. It is, 
no doubt, difficult to reduce and yet keep 
clear ; here the reduction is more successful in 
the accidence than in the syntax. Is there 
anywhere in the book any statement about tho 
ordinary use of the relative ? and, if not, 
should it have been omitted ? 
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Latin Prose Composition. By Prof. George G. 
Ramsay. YoL II. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
It is no light labour to have got together nearly 
500 passages, all suitable to Latin prose, but 
graduated in point of difficulty; most of them 
of great interest in themselves (we heartily con¬ 
gratulate the professor on his selection— e.g., 
of Raleigh’s last letter, on p. 333, for ingenuous 
youth to study and translate), and all with 
some touch that it is educative to reproduce in 
another tongue. We observe (p. 269) that 
here, as in other collections of this sort, Keats's 
Proface to Endymion appears. For its beauty 
it cannot appear too often: for adaptation to 
Latin wc think it ill-fitted, except in the case 
of a scholar who has practically mastered the 
art of Latin prose. But the “ Introduction to 
Continuous Latin Prose”(pp. ix.-lxxxviii.),with 
which the volume opens, is the best thing of 
its kind that we have ever seen : the chapters 
(33-41) on the use of Metaphor, are invaluable : 
so are those “ On Latin Order," and “ On 
Rhythm.” The professor (Prefaoe, p. v) claims 
to have been teaching Latin prose for thirty 
years; and he still thinks it “an unrivalled 
discipline for acquiring clearness of thought 
. . . and simplicity and force of style.” It 

may well be so, for the best judges have 
thought so. But yet we disbelieve in panaceas, 
though we admire the enthusiasm which gets 
them their reputation. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the forthcoming number of the 
Nineteenth Century will contain a patriotic song 
by Mr. Swinburne, and also an article by Mr. 
Theodore Watts on Tennyson. 

Prof. Pelham’s long-looked-for History of 
Rome is at last ready, and Messrs. Percival & 
Co. will publish it on May 1, simultaneously 
with Messrs. Putnam’s Sons in New York. The 
object of the author is to give a clear and 
readable sketch of the general course of Roman 
history. Care has been also taken to give full 
references to the chief authorities, ancient and 
modern. It starts with the foundation of the 
city, deals at length with the oonquest of the 
Mediterranean states and the organisation of 
the imperial government, and finishes with the 
last invasion of the barbarians (476 A.D.). 

The Duchess of Cleveland, who some few 
years ago published an elaborate genealogical 
work on the Roll of Battle Abbey, will shortly 
issue, through Messrs. Macmillan, a fresh 
examination of that modem historical puzzle, 
the identity of Kospar Hauser, which was the 
subject of a not very satisfactory book only 
last autumn. 

Mrs. J. Y. Gibson is preparing from the 
diaries of her sister, Mrs. Lewis, an account of 
the reoent discovery of the Codex of the Syriac 
Gospels at the Monastery of St. Catherine’s, 
Mount Sinai. The volume, which will be pub¬ 
lished shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, 
of Cambridge, will contain an illustration of 
the monastery and of a page of the MS. 

TnE tenth and last volume of Mr. Spenoer’s 
“ Synthetic Philosophy ” is through the press, 
and will be issued early next week. This is the 
second volume of The Principles of Ethics, in 
which, along with Justice previously published, 
there are now included two new parts on 
Negative and Positive Beneficence. For the 
convenience of those who already have copies 
of Justice, these two new parts will shortly be 
issued together as a separately bound volume. 
Mr. Silencer has not finished, however; for there 
still remains to be filled up the gap loft in The 
Principles of Sociology. 

Mr. C. L. Tupper, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, has written a treatise on a branch of 
Indian government which is of special interest 
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from the point of view of international law: 
namely, the relations between the paramount 
power and the so-called feudatory states. It 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Long¬ 
mans, under the title of Our Indian Protectorate. 

Tiie new volume of short stories by Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, which Messrs. Macmillan will 
publish very shortly, is entitled Many Inven¬ 
tions —and not “ Many Intentions,” as we have 
seen it styled in some American papers. 

Mr. Conan Doyle’s historical novel, “The 
Refugees,” which is now running through 
Harper's Magazine, will be published, in three - 
volume form, by Messrs. Longmans, on 
May 8. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. announce a 
new volume of Studies and Stories, by Mrs. 
Molesworth, with a frontispiece by Mr. Walter 
Crane. 

In view of the fact that Winchester will this 
year celebrate the five-hundredth anniversary 
of its opening, the Rev. William Tuckwell 
has written a volume entitled The Ancient 
Ways: Winchester Fifty Years Ago. Mr. 
Tuckwell, who is well known to several 
generations of Wykehamists as fellow and 
chaplain of New College, was at school in the 
forties with Bishop Ridding, Lord Justice 
Lopes, Frank Buckland, Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, 
Sir Antony Hoskins, &c. 

While Winchester celebrates this summer its 
quingentenary—for so we aro taught to spell it 
—Marlborough will celebrate it s j ubilee. Apart 
from other memorials, a history of the school, 
from its .foundation to the present time, has 
been written by Messrs. A. G. Bradley and 
A. C. Champneys, with a special chapter on 
games and sports by Mr. J. W. Baines. The 
work will have numerous illustrations. 

The second volume of the Camden Library 
null be issued by Mir. Elliot Stock immediately. 
The subject is The Sculptured Signs of London, 
by Mr. Philip Norman. The volume is fully 
illustrated, and has an introduction by Mr. 
Henry B. Wheatley. 

TnE new volume of the Abbotsford series of 
Scottish Poetry, edited by Mr. Eyre Todd, will 
consist of ballads—legendary, imaginative, his¬ 
torical, and humorous. Every effort has been 
made to provide an authentic text; and each 
ballad is furnished with an introductory note, 
stating what is known of its origin, its com¬ 
position, and its bibliography. The volume 
will be issued, in a few days, by Messrs. Wil¬ 
liam Hodge & Co., of Glasgow. 

Mu. John Murray announces a new edition 
of Herman Melville’s Typce and Omoo, which— 
if we remember aright—the same firm pub¬ 
lished in their Colonial and Home Library, 
more than forty jears ago, before their first 
appearance in America. Mr. H. S. Salt has 
written a memoir of the author; and each 
volume will have a map and illustrations from 
drawings made in tho South Seas. 

Mr. William Shari* contributes “A New 
Estimate of Victor Hugo ” to the May issue 
of the Literary Review. 

The forthcoming number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain articles on “ The 
Servian Coup d’Etat,” byM. Ched. Mijatovich, 
formerly Servian Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
and on “ Zante: the Flower of the Levant,” by 
Mrs. E. M. Edmonds. The series of papers on 
“Turkey To-day” and on “The Ancestors of 
the House of Orange ” are continued. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen is to deliver a leeture 
upon “ Decay of Character,” before tho London 
Ethical Society, on Sunday next, April 30, at 
7.30 p.m., at Essex Hall, Strand. The lecture 
will be followed by questions and a shoit 
discussion 


On Tuesday next, May 2, Prof. R. K. Douglas 
will begin a course of three lectures at the 
Royal Institution on “ Modern Society in 
China ”; and on Saturday, May 6, Mr. Henry 
Craik will begin a course of three lectures, of 
which the first will deal with “ Johnson and 
Milton.” 

At the anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund, which was held on Wednesday, 
the chairman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) took occasion 
to refer, in eloquent terms, to the active ser¬ 
vice that the late Earl of Derby had rendered 
to the Fund, as president for the last eighteen 
years. Lord Derby had also been for eight 
years president of the Art Union. 

A general meeting of Wykehamists will bs 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on 
Thursday next, May 4, at 3.30, to consider tli * 
following resolution, which has been adopted 
by a representative committee:— 

“ That a fund bo raised for the purpose of com¬ 
memorating the five-hundredth anniversary of the 
opening of Winchester College, and that such 
fund be applied (1) to the restoration of Wyke- 
ham’s Chantry in the Cathedral, and (2) to estab¬ 
lishing a group of memorial buildings for the 
preservation of Wykehamical antiquities, and the 
encouragement of art, archaeology, natural history, 
and other sciences.” 

The twelfth and concluding volume of the 
Analcs del Reino de Navarra, by P. Jose de 
Morel, has just appeared. It contains the 
continuation of the Siege of Fuenterrabia, and 
excellent indices to the whole work. This 
publication does great credit to the publisher 
and printer, E. Lopez, of Tolosa, Guipuzcoa. 


UNIVERSITY JOTT1NOS. 

We understand that Mr. D. G. Ritchie, of Jesus 
College, Oxford, is a candidate for the vacant 
chair of logic at Aberdeen. 

Prof. Kirkpatrick has l>een appointed 
Lady Margaret’s preacher at Cambridge for 
the coming year. 

Prof. Skeat is lecturing at Cambridge this 
term on the reading of Old English MSS., and 
on difficulties in Middle English literature. 

Prof. Macalister, who is this year presi¬ 
dent of the Anthropological Institute, 
announces three anthropological lectures at 
Cambridge on the Ibices of Australia, the 
Ancient Egyptians, and the Prehistoric Ract s 
of Britain. 

Prof. J, W. Hales, Clark lectuier in 
English literature at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, proposes to deliver a course of six 
lectures during the present term on “ Shak- 
spere’s History Plays.” 

Mr. Stanley Mordaunt Leathes, of 
Trinity College, has been appointed to the 
office of assistant registrary at Cambridge, 
which is vacant by the resignation of Mr. C. E. 
Giant. 

The Oxford Art Sooiety will open its second 
annual exhibition on May 22. Messrs. Briton 
Riviere, E. Burne-Jones, and W. Hunt havo 
just joined, while on the other hand the society 
has lost a valuable contributor in Mr. Claude 
de Neuville. 

TnE following have received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. at Glasgow:—Dr. Butler, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Mr. J. K. 
Ingram, of Trinity College, Dublin; Prof. 
Alexander Macalister, of Cambridge; Mr. W. H. 
White, Director of Naval Construction; Mr. 
John Young, under-keeper of the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow. 

At the recent graduation ceremony at 
Edinburgh, seven women were presented for 
the M.A. degree, The total number who 
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matriculated during last year, for the purpose 
of attending classes in the faculty of Arts, 
is 70. 

A course of twelve lectures on “Dante’s 
Inferno ” will be delivered, in Italian, by Prof. 
A. Farinelli at University College, Gower- 
street, on Tuesdays and Fridays at 3 p.m., 
commencing on May 2. Admission is free. 

Prof. Bucuueim will deliver a course of 
eight lectures, in German, upon “ Goethe’s 
Faust,” at the ladies’ department of King’s 
College, in Kensington-squaro, beginning on 
Thursday next, May 1. 

In connexion (apparently) with an academical 
department of the Chicago Exhibition, an 
encyclopaedic work upon the universities of 
Germany has been compiled, under the general 
editorship of Prof. W. Lexis, professor of 
political economy at Gottingen. It is in two 
volumes, which are divided into two unequal 
parts. The first part, of about 170 pages, deals 
with the history, development, and general 
character of the universities. It is written by 
F. Paulsen, of Berlin, with a special chapter on 
statistics, by J. Conrad, of Halle. The second 
part, of more than 800 pages, deals separately 
with each faculty and with every department 
of the faculty. For example, to take only 
one division of "Philosophy”—the philo¬ 
logical—we find that classics is treated by U. 
von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, German by H. 
Weinhold, English by A. Brandi, Romance by 
A. Tobler, Oriental by E. Sachau, Indian by 
F. Kielhorn, Indo-Germanic by K. Brugmann, 
and Keltic by H. Zimmer. The work is dedi¬ 
cated to the German Emperor, and will be 
published in this country by Messrs. Asher & 
Co., of Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 


ORIGINAL VERVE. 

TO A BLACKBIRD THAT HAS BUILT IN OUR 
PORCH. 

Whkws the sun strikes, slanting west, 

See, a nest 

Built among our porch’s creepers ; 

In the tangled jessamine 

And woodbine— 

Birds, the house's airy keepers ! 

Where our footsteps come and go, 

To and fro, 

Ever o’er the threshold straying, 

They have built it safe on high, 

Warm and dry, 

Leafy tendrils round it playing ! 

Pay, my blackbird, art thou he 
Who from tree, 

Who from bush cam'&t fearless prying? 

lamest with a fierce, thy hop, 

Then— dead stop! 

Watching, while the Hikes are flying ! 

Wlie i the other birds have fed 
On my bread, 

On my scraps of meat and gristle, 

Then, at length, upon my sill, 

Orange bill! 

Thou aligatest with shrill whistle. 

Pausing ever, looking round 
On the ground, 

Thou dost peck, sharp-set with hunger; 

Ended is thy day's repast 
Now at last, 

So be off, black balladmonger! 

Water I have poured for thee, 
blackbird, tee, 

In this bitter winter weather; 

And with shrill and eager cry 
Thou, with joy, 

Now dost drink and splash together. 

Nor the memory of this day, 

Cold and grey, 

(• rateful bird hast thou forgotten ! 

1/), this blossom-crowned spring 
Thou dost sing 

In reward for harvests gotten ! 


And, where sun-rays slanting west 
Gild thy nest, 

Thou dost guard our house's portal; 

May it still resound with song, 

Blackbird, long! — 

Love and Song arc still immortal! 

Kate FiiEiLiauATn Kuoekeb. 
Forest-hill: April, 1893. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

A LAUOF. circle of friends, and a still larger 
circle of litorary admirers, will have been 
shocked at the news of the death of Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, which took place at Rome on Wed¬ 
nesday, April 19. Though for twenty years a 
confirmed invalid, his vitality was so great 
that we had come to regard him as destined for 
a long life, under the conditions which he was 
compelled to observe. But it seems that an 
attack of pneumonia, which his friends always 
dreaded for him, suddenly carried him off. 

Mr. Symonds was born at Bristol in 1810. 
His father, who bore the same Christian names 
as himself, was for many years the leading 
physician in the West of England. He was 
also a man of high culture, and the author of 
several essays and lectures on literary subjects, 
which the present writer remembers to have 
read in his youth. His grandfather received 
the privilege of “pharmacopola” to the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford in 1807, in which capacity 
two generations have since succeeded him. 
John Addington, the younger, was educated at 
Harrow, and at Balliol College, Oxford. He 
obtained a first class in Moderations, and again 
in the Final Classical School, his name ap¬ 
pearing next to those of Mr. Bosworth Smith 
and Mr. G. A. Simcox. It may further be 
recorded that Mr. Swinburne was his senior 
at Balliol by three years, and Mr. Pater almost 
his contemporary. He won the Newdigate 
prize for English verse, and also the English 
Essay, when the subject happened to be “ The 
Benaissance.” On taking his degree iu 1862, 
he was forthwith elected to a fellowship at 
Magdal n, which ho forfeited two years later 
on his marriage. His wife was a youuger 
sister of Miss Marianne North. One of his 
sisters married Sir Edward Strachey, another 
the late Prof. T. H. Green. 

Mr. Symonds did not start as a writer quite 
so early as is the fashion now-a-days. We 
believe the first book that bears his name is a 
collection of his father's Miscellanies (1871), to 
which he prefixed a memoir. But thereafter 
his books followed so rapidly and so con¬ 
tinuously as to amount to a total of more than 
thirty volumes in about twenty years. And 
this, in addition to articles in the magazines, 
and frequent contributions to the press. As 
any one could see who received letters from 
him, he positively enjoyed what most find so 
distasteful — the manual labour of writing. 
And there can be little doubt that both his 
weak health and his comparative isolation 
constrained him to keep himself in touch with 
the world by means of publication. But 
his life was by no means confined to books. 
He was happy in his wife, his daughters, and 
his mountain-home at Davos, where he took a 
warm interest in the out-of-door pursuits of 
the Swiss peasantry and of the English visitors. 
Above all, he had a passion for friendship. 
Many young writers, of prose as well as of 
verse—some of whom had never seen his face— 
will never forget the enthusiastic appreciation 
with which he encouraged their early efforts. 
He never repelled any who sought counsel 
of him, and we doubt if he ever wrote a line of 
censure. Considering the characteristics of the 
literary temperament, this is much to say of 
one who was above everything a critic. 


It is impossible here even to enumerate all 
his works, or to attempt an estimate of their 
value. His magnum opus is, of course, his 
Renaissance in Italy, which appeared in no less 
than seven volumes between 1875 and 1886. 
But with all its learning, its insight, and its 
eloquence, this somehow fails to reach the 
staudard of an ideal history. It is rather a 
series of apen;us than a continuous narrative. 
So, again, with his recent Life of Michelangelo 
(1892). Despite the labour expended upon 
it, and the brilliance of the style, we seem 
to feel that the final word has not been 
spoken: that the author did not lose himself 
in his subject. The shorter biographies of 
Shelley (1878), Sir Philip Sidney, and Ren 
Jonson (both 1886), are adequate to the 
series to which they belong, but not otherwise 
notable. The four or five volumes of verse show 
a graceful fancy and a competent technique; 
but their matter is chiefly of interest as re¬ 
vealing the emotions of the author. The two 
collections of Sketches in Italy (1874 and 1879), 
together with Italian Ryirays (1883), contain 
admirable descriptions of scenery, illuminated 
by historical associations and by sympathy with 
the realities of modern life. The two early 
books, Introduction to the Study of Dante (1872). 
and Studies of the Greek Poets (1873)—both of 
which are immediately to appear in new 
editions—are excellently adapted to their 
purpose, of stimulating knowledge of classical 
masterpieces by criticism that is both scholarly 
and popular. We have left to the last one 
department of Mr. Symonds’s varied work, that 
of translation. His renderings of Michel¬ 
angelo’s Sonnets (1878), and his version of 
Cellini's Autobiography (1887), will, we think, 
take their place among the few permanent 
additions to English literature from foreign 
sources. J. S. C. 


rROF. n. L. BENSLY. 

We have also to record, with much regret, 
the death of Prof. R. L. Bensly, which took 
place at Cambridge, after a short illness, on 
Sunday, April 23. 

Robert Lubbock Bensly was bom, near 
Norwich, in 1831. From King’s College, 
London, he passed to Gonville and Caius at 
Cambridge, and graduated in the second class 
of the classical tripos. After studying at Halle, 
he gained the Tyrwhitt scholarship, was 
appointed lecturer in Hebrew at his own 
college, but was not elected to a fellowship 
until 1876. Eleven years later, he succeeded 
the Hon. I. Keith Falconer as Lord Almoner’s 
reader of Arabic—an office which had previously 
been held by the ill-fated E. H. Palmer. _ Ho 
was also a member of the company of revisers 
of the Old Testament. 

Though a devoted student of Hebrew and 
Syriac, Prof. Bensly was not a productive 
writer. Perhaps his most important work was 
his edition of The Missing Fragment of the Latin 
Translation of the Fourth Book of Ezra (1875). 
The admirable obituary in the Academy (June 
1, 1889) of Prof. William Wright, whom he 
revered as his master, was from his pen. Last 
winter he went to Egypt with his wife, not for 
a holiday, but to study documents on the spot. 
At Cairo, he made a collation of the Akhmim 
Greek texts of the Book of Enoch and of the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter (Academy, 
February 11); and then he went on to the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
where he spent some five weeks assisting to 
decipher and transcribe the palimpsest of the 
Four Gospels in Syriac, discovered there by 
Mrs. S. S. Lewis (Academy, April 15). It is 
sad to thin k that he has not lived to see the 
publication of this work, the importance of 
which he was almost the first to recognise, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the current number of Mind Mr. Alfred 
Sigdwick makes some rather bold suggestions as 
to desirable reforms in logic. He seems to 
think that the traditional practice of dealing 
with the proposition as the embodiment of an 
independent process or act of thought is 
erroneous. An assertion is a different assertion, 
according as it is used inferentially, that is as 
the ground of an inference or as a 
major premise, and as it is used categori¬ 
cally, that is, as a minor premise. It may 
be feared, however, that Mr. Sidgwick's pro¬ 
posed improvement would destroy much of the 
characteris tic clearness of logical exposition. I f 
the proposition cannot be dealt with as a unit, 
without reference to a process of reasoning, it 
is difficult to see how we are to proceed in 
expounding the subject. That meaning is 
modified by coutext is not only a truth, but a 
truism; but this fact does not prevent us dealing 
with assertions generally as such, and apart 
from particular connexions and uses. Mr. 
Sidgwick seems to think that all logicians have 
been in the way of confusing under the 
proposition two things, viz., assertion and its 
verbal setting forth in a sentence. Herein he is 
surely a little too sweeping. Not to speak of 
those logicians who systematically speak of 
“judgments,” it may be enough to point out 
that the import of propositions, that is to say 
the nature of assertion, has been a prominent 
subject of discussion in all the more recent 
developments of logical science. Mr. Sidgwick 
appears, moreover, to strain a point in holding 
that, in discussing the formal varieties of the 
proposition, the logician is doing the work of 
the grammarian. Is the capital distinction of 
universal and particular propositions a gram¬ 
matical distinction, or not rather a strictly 
logical and extra-grammatical one ? Yet while 
the writer’s main contentions thus have a 
paradoxical aspect, ho manages to make some 
good points ; and the article, like all that Mr. 
Sidgwick writes, is readable and suggestive. 
Prof. H. Jones contributes a slight and 
eminently popular account of “The Nature and 
Aims of Philosophy,” which St. Andrews, it 
seems, has had the privilege of hearing 
beforehand in the form of a lecture. Prof. 
H. Sidgwick has a curious and character¬ 
istic paper on “ Unreasonable Action.” It 
seeks to show, by careful introspective analysis 
of the writer’s own experiences, what 
really happens when a man acts knowingly in 
an unreasonable way—that is, against the 
dictates of a principle or law which he more 
or less distinctly recognises to be valid at the 
momont. The article is chiefly remarkable for 
the care taken to define the exact limits of the 
inquiry, and for the light it throws on the 
momentary aberrations of a pre-eminently 
reasonable man. Such aberrations appear, 
according to the analysis here given, to consist, 
in most if not in all cases, in subtle processes of 
self-deceplion, of self-supplied sophistries, by 
which the worse is made for the instant to 
appear the better rea'on. It would be interest¬ 
ing to know how far this interposition of 
a pseudo-reasonableness is a common experi¬ 
ence. It is probable that the personal equation 
in this case is particularly large. One curious 
result reached is, that the doing of that which 
we know to be unreasonable is less common 
than the omission to do that which presents 
itself as reasonable. Here, again, one surmises 
that we have to do with an individual peculi¬ 
arity. Men of strong passions and strenuous 
impulses probably do unreasonable things at 
least quite as often as they fail to do recog- 
nisably reasonable ones. But perhaps the 
personal and autobiographical features of the 
article will give it its main attraction to those 
who have been tyopt to sit at the professor’s 


feet. The review closes with an elaborate 
examination of £. von Hartmann’s Epistemo- 
logy, from the pen of Prof. W. Caldwell. 
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Livjssk, E,et A. Rambaud. L’Histotre gdndrale, du IVe 
SiOcie k nos jours. Les Origlnes (885—1035). Paris: 
Colin. 10 fr. 

Ltoxow, R. Documents secrets de la politiqne russe en 
Orient 1881—1890. Beilin: Wilhelmi. 6 H. 

Pskka, K. Die Heimat der Germanen. Leipzig: Hierte- 
mann. 2 H. 

Rjusax, E. Histoiie do people d’Isr&M. T. IY. Paris: 
Caltnann L dry. 7 fr. 50 c. 

RocqoAix, Felix. La Conr de Rome et l’esprit de RJforme 
avant Luther. I. La Thcocratie; apogee do pouroir 
pontifical. Paris: Thorin. 10fr. 

Wikbr, E. Napoleon u. Bemsdotte in Herbitfeldzuge 1813. 
Berlin: Cronbach. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHIL030PHY. 

Brandststter, R. Hslsio-polyneetsnhe Forschnngen. I. 
Der Natnrainn in den -ilteren Litteratnrwerken der 
Malaien. Luzern: Dolsscbal. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Eec.kbxisss der Plankton-Expedition. Hntg. v. V. II-nsen. 

2. Bd. G. a. o a. B. Kiel: Llpelus A Tieclier. 10 81. 
MosTKsQt iou-FfzsxsAC, le Comte B. de. L a Ohvivee- 

eoaris. Paris : Richard. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Rf.iff. B. Elasticitat u. Elektricitat. Freiburg-1-B.: 
Mohr. 5 M. 

Srsi.iqbb, H. Theorie der Beleuchtuug staubblrmiger 
kosmischer Massen insbesondere d. Saturnringes. 
Miinchen : Franz. 2 M. 20 F. 

Yaocusz, Emmanuel. La Terre. Evolution de la vie a sa 
surface: son passd, son present, son avenir. raris: 
Reinwald. 16 fr. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Fbitzr, J. de. De libatione veterom Graecorum. Berlin: 
Heinrich. 2 M. 

GaiMx, J. n. W. Deuts:hes Wiirterbuch. 8. Bd. 12. Lfg. 
rchiimen-Schaadergemiilde. Bearb. nnter Leitg. v. M. 
Heyne. Leipzig: Hirzel. 2 M. 

Svllook eplgrnmmatnm grAecorum, quae ante melium 
saeculum a. Chr. n tertium iucisa ad nos pervenernnt, 
eO. E. Hoffmann. Halle: Kaemmerer. 6 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WAS SAMUEL PEPYS’S FIRST COLLEGE TRINITY 
OR TRINITY HALL ? 

London: April 21, 1838. 

Referring to J. S. C.’s letter in your issue 
of to-day, I fail to see that your correspondent 
has brought forward any reasons for doubtiug 
tho correctness of the entry iu wbat he terms 
“The Registrar's Book” of Magdalene, as 
extracted by Mr. Mynors Bright. And I am 
not aware of any evidenco whatever in support 
of the erroneous statement by Lord Braybrooko 
and others that Pepys’s first college at Cam¬ 
bridge was Trinity. 

Your correspondent states, rather vaguely, 
that “ the Registers ” of Trinity Hall do not go 
back to the date of Pepys’ admission P To 
what registers there does he, however, refer ? 
Certainly, of the admissions of ordinary under¬ 
graduates, they have none earlier than January 
1691-2; but their record of scholars and 
fellows dates from May 1581; while, at the 
University Registry, that which includes the 
matriculated students of the Hall commences 
SB early as May 154-1. 


If it be, as stated, that Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
in his new edition of the Diary has again raised, 
without finally determining the question, even 
after consulting the Cambridge archivists (what¬ 
ever that may mean), I can only say that the 
fact surprises me—inasmuch as one would 
think that the first and only person for him to 
have consulted in the matter was he who, under 
exclusive privilege for the great and important 
work of their transcription and printing on his 
own account, is engaged on such Cambridge 
registers—and who could at once and for ever 
have settled the vexed question, viz., myself. 

Pepys was not at Trinity College, but was 
admitted to Trinity Hall, June 21, 1650. There 
the Twells referred to—named Robert, and 
probably Pepys’s tutor for the time being— 
was admitted scholar August 11, 1634, and 
fellow between June 24 and September 29, 
10-14, in the place of James Wood—being suc¬ 
ceeded in his fellowship by Thomas Exton, 
LL.D., between March 25 and June 24, 1651. 

I may add that Talbot Pepes (=Pepys) and 
John Pepys were admitted scholars there July 
22, 1001, and January 18, 1636-7, respectively. 
The latter, fellow April 29, 1641, in the place 
of Richard St. George, was LL.D., and ad¬ 
mitted advocate, Doctors’ Commons, October 
(P November) 3, 1647. 

William J. Harvey. 

[Mr. Harvey has settled the question deci¬ 
sively, by following up the clue suggested; 
but, like other professed genealogists, he seems 
to show some want of consideration for the 
iunooent ignorance of an amateur.—J. S. C.] 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER NAMES IN 
SnAKSPERE. 

Hampstead : April 21, 1393. 

Mr. Roden Noel, in the Academy of April 15, 
makes an assertion which, it seems to me, ought 
not to be allowed to pass without challenge. 
It is unconnected with his argument, and there¬ 
fore can be maintained or opposed without 
reference to his main contention. 

The sentences against which I wish to enter 
a protest are:—“'Shakspere varies the pro¬ 
nunciation of the same proper name to suit his 
verse. He has Dunsiuane and Dunsinanc." 
If this assertion is correct, it appears to me a 
very singular circumstance that no propounder 
of the theory can ever manage to produce any 
other example in support cf his contention thau 
this Dunsiuane from the “ Third Apparition’s ” 
rhyming lines. My contention is that the 
“ stressed ” (or accented) syllable is not varied 
by Shakspere, and that even if Dunsiuane is to 
be admitted as an exception, it is only “the 
exception that proves the rule.” How can 
this one example prove Mr. Noel’s rule? I 
would myself as soon believe “ the second best 
bed” a standing proof of the poet’s “love to 
hatred turned.” 

Benjamin Dawson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, April 80, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: “ Whitman : the 
Poet of Democracy,” by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Decay of Character,” by Mr. 
Leslie 8tephen. 

Monday, May 1,5 p.m. Royal Institution : Annual Meeting. 
8 pm. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, "Some 
Masters of Ornament.” IV., by Mr. L. F. Day. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: "Egyptian Conquests in 
Syria,” by M. Maapero. 

815 pm. Carljle Society: “Ireland,” by Mr. A. 
M. M. Crichton. 

Tuesday, May 2, 8 p m. Koval Institution: “ Modern Society 
in China.” I., by Prof. K. K. Douglas. 

4.80 p.m. Camden Society : Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: 44 The Book of th? 
Dead : Translation and Commentary,” continued, by Mr. 
P. le Page Renouf. 

8 p.m. Civil Fngineen: “Mining and Ore-Tit at- 
ment at Broken Hill, New South Wales,” by Messtr. 
M. B. Jamieson and J. Howell. 

8 p.m. Society of Art*: " Russian Industrial Art/’ 
Mr. E. Delmar Mo»gap f 
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a30 p.m. ZoDlogical: “Farther Notes on the Mon- 
kers of the Qenni Cercopithecua,” by Mr. P. L. Sclater; 
*• Contributions to the 8tudyof Mammalian Donation, 
Part I. Macropodidae,” by Mr. M. F. Woodward ; “ The 
Atrium and Prostate of the Oligochaetous Worms,” by 
Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

"Wednesday, May 3. 4 pm. Archaeological Institute: “ The 
Heart of King Henry II.,” by Mr. 0. J. Davies ; “ The 
Folk-lore of the Dove,” by Mr. Edward Peacock. 

8 p m. Elizabethan: “Robert Southwell, 8.J.,” by 
Mr. F. Rogers. 

8 pm. Society of Arts : “ Practical Electrical Pro¬ 
blems at flhioago,” by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

Thursday, May 4. 8 pm, Royal Institution: “The 
Atmosphere,” IV., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Lmnean: “Nervous 8ystem of Myxi m 
br Mr. Alfred Sanders; “ Polynedm Plants 
collected by J. J. Lister, E*q by Mr. W. B Hemsley. 

8pm Cheraioal: •* Hydrates of Potassium Sodium 
and Lithium Hydroxides.” by Mr. 8 U. Pickering; 
*• Marsh’s and Reinoch’s Tests for Arsenic ” by Dr. J. 
Clark; “ The Formation of Hydrogen Peroxide in Organic 
Liquids,” by Dr. A. Richardson; “ The supposed Saponi¬ 
fication of Linseed Oil by White Lead.” by Messrs. J. B. 
Hannay and A. E. Leighton; “ The Capillary Separation 
cf Subetanoes in Solution,” by Mr. L. Reed. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Extra Meeting, James 
Forrest Lecture—“ The Inter-Depcndence of Abstract 
Bdenoe and Engineering.” by Dr. W. Anderson, 

8 pm. Viking Club: “Farming in Orkney, Past 
and Present,” by Mr. J. Johnston. 

8 80 p.m. Antiquaries 

Friday, May 5, 8 p.m. Chemical: Hofm&n Memorial 
Meeting: Addresses by Lord Playfair, Sir F. A. Abel, 
and Dr. W. H. Perkin. 

8 p.m. Philological: Anniversary Meeting. “ Ety¬ 
mologies, mostly Kelt c,” bv Prof. J. Strachan ; “ Greek 
Etymologic*, by Mr. E. R. Wharton. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “Fogs, Cl rods, and 
Lightning,” by Mr. 8h el ford Bid well. 

Saturday, May 6. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Johnson and 
Milton,” by Mr. Henry Craik. 


SCIENCE. 

Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on 

the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. 

‘Williams. (Macmillans.) 

Tiie author of this work, who seems to he 
an American writer, has devoted nearly half 
his volume to very full summaries of the 
ethical theories of about a dozen philoso¬ 
phers, ranging in celebrity from Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer to cortain Germans 
scarcely known even by name in this 
country. He then gives his own views on 
the subject at considerable length in a series 
of rather disconnected essays, interspersing 
them with criticisms on some special views 
of the writers previously analysed. 

Mr. Williams has evidently read and 
thought a great deal on the subject of which 
he treats, but the result is hardly commen¬ 
surate with the amount of labour expended. 
By employing a more philosophical method, 
his work might have been reduced to half 
its present size, and the effort of reading it 
to a much smaller fraction. As it is, some¬ 
times one cannot see the wood for the trees, 
and other times one cannot see the trees 
for the wood. It would have been far 
better to draw up a general conspectus of the 
points on which the evolutionary moralists 
are agreed and the points on which they 
differ, than to cram the reader with a suc¬ 
cession of indigestible abstracts, all written 
in the same hopelessly leaden style. The 
condensing process to which Mr. Williams 
has subjected the systems of such thinkers 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen might much more advantageously 
have been applied to his own disquisitions, 
which do not gain by being placed in line 
with the productions of really original 
thought. 

For the rest, Mr. Williams, though 
generally painstaking and accurate, some¬ 
times commits those lapses to which the 
compiler seems especially liable. He asks 
whether “the action of so-called anaesthetics 
of all sorts may not involve simply a para¬ 


lysis of action similar to that caused by the 
Indian arrow poison, together with a more 
complete lapse of memory than that ensuing 
on the latter?” immediately after stating 
that “ persons undergoing dental operations 
under the influence of laughing-gas often 
scream and make convulsive movements as 
if in pain” (p. 316). How can this be 
reconciled with the supposed paralysis of 
their motor centres ? To quote Prof. Sidg- 
wick as a defender of Intuitionalism against 
Utilitarianism (p. 452), without a reference 
either to the particular passage alluded to 
or to the general character of the work 
where it occurs, is eminently misleading, 
and argues either ignorance or carelessness. 
It is monstrously untrue to say, as is 
here alleged (p. 558), that Athenian prosti¬ 
tutes were admitted to “ a position on a par 
with faithful wives and pure maidens.” At 
Athens the class in question were excluded 
from the public sacrifices; and Lucian, 
writing in the most dissolute period of the 
Empire, makes an Athenian girl, who has 
already lost her virtue, exhibit grief and 
horror at the prospect of becoming a Hetaira. 
There is no evidence for the assertion that 
“the Jews took on the higher ideals of 
Eastern religions with which they came in 
contact ” (p. 524), but much to the contrary; 
and only the most violent anti-theological 
prejudice can explain such a libel as that 
“ the justification of all sin in God’s elect, 
a permanent indulgence, is plainly taught 
by Paul ” (p. 526). Otherwise one might 
suppose that Mr. Williams stood on a some¬ 
what lower stage of intellectual evolution 
than the Corinthian converts whom the 
apostle cautioned against this fatal mis¬ 
understanding o£ Christian ethics; for he 
has, what they had not at first, the advan¬ 
tage of a full and clear explanation of the 
point in question. Non tali auxilio ! The 
cause of independent morality is a good one, 
but it is not served by perversions of fact. 

Alfred W. Bf.xx. 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

The American Oriental Society celebrated 
at Boston and Cambridge, Mass, during Easter 
week, April 6, 7, and 8, the fiftieth anniversary 
of its incorporation as an association for the 
study of the languages, antiquities, and re¬ 
ligions of the East. The attendance was the 
largest in the history of the society; and the 
number and character of the papers presented 
were befitting the occasion. Four sessions were 
held for scientific discussion and for the trans¬ 
action of the annual business. 

In an interesting address on the afternoon of 
the anniversary session, the president, Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, of New York, sketched 
the origin and growth of the society, from the 
day in October, 1812, when William Jenks, 
Moses Stuart, and Edward Robinson, with one 
or two others, met in the office of John 
Pickering, of Boston, and organised a society 
whose object was to be “the cultivation of 
learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages.” The following year, April 7, 
1843, this society was incorporated as the 
American Oriental Society, with the Hen. 
John Pickering as its first president. Dr. 
Ward then traced the society’s growth to the 
period which might be called the “ missionary 
era ” in its history, when the communications 
presented at the meetings consisted chiefly of 
letters and papers from missionaries and 


travellers in the East. Emphasis was 
then laid on the new epoch marked by 
the rise of Sanskrit studies in America, 
under Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of Yale, as 
pioneer; and especially under Prof. William 
Dwight Whitney, the society’s most distin¬ 
guished member, to whom a fitting tribute was 
paid. Dr. Ward spoke also with pride of the 
growth of Semitic studies in America, and of the 
important part which the society had played in 
the development of this branch of learning. 
In closing, he drew attention to the work 
which American Orientalists had done towards 
advancing the general knowledge of the past, 
and to what they had contributed to our under¬ 
standing of the history, culture, civilisation, 
antiquities, and religions of the East. He noted 
the active part which the society had taken in 
the missionary movements of recent years, and 
in the promotion of sound philological scholar¬ 
ship in America. To this he added a prophetic 
word for the bright outlook for the future. 

Many interesting rominiscences were recalled 
by Prof. Thayer, Lanman, and Lyon, of 
Harvard, regarding events connected with the 
history of the society, as well as by Prof. G. F. 
Moore, of Andover, Col. Higginson, of Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Rev. Dr. Jenks, of Boston, a 
grandson of one of the founders. 

This being the jubilee of the society, seven 
honorary members were elected to its roll: 
Prof. Ignazio Guidi, of Rome, Prof. F. 
Delitzsch, of Leipzig, Prof. A. H. Sayce, of 
Oxford, M. Jules Oppert, of Paris, Prof. E. B. 
Cowell, of Cambridge, Dr. R. Rost, of the India 
Office, and Prof. Hendrik Kern, of Leyden. 

At each of the four sessions Oriental 
papers were presented, and were followed 
by active scientific discussion. The first, for 
example, was a paper on “ Recent Studies 
in Hindu Grammar,” by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale, which consisted of an 
examination of tho recently published views 
of Liebich and Franke on Panini. This 
paper happens to be tho eighty - eighth 
which Prof. Whitney, in his loDg connexion 
with tho society, has presented. It was 
followed by one from Prof. Paul Haupt, of 
Hopkins, who discussed “ A Modern Repro¬ 
duction of tho Eleventh Tablet of tho Baby¬ 
lonian Nimrod Epic,” and showed how the 
ancient tablets might to-day be imitated and 
engraved with cuneiform characters. His 
announcement also of a new critical edition of 
the Books of the Old Testament will interest 
Biblical students. The Book of Job, in this 
series, will shortly appear. Mr. H. C. Warren, 
of Cambridge, read a treatise on “ The 
Buddhist Chain of Causation ” ; and Dr. H. 
Oertel, of Yale, announced an edition of the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana, upon which 
he is engaged. Prof. A. Y. W. Jackson, of 
Columbia College, presented a paper on “ The 
Doctrine of the Resurrection among the Ancient 
Persians,” and another entitled “ Some Avestan 
Grammatical Notes.” Mr. G. A. Reisner, of 
Harvard, spoke on “ Pronominal Suffixes in 
Assyrian and Hebrew.” Egyptology was 
represented by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, of 
Boston, who described “A Palm-leaf Column 
from Ahnas.” 

The session at tho rooms of tho American 
Academy was marked by Prof. D. G. Lyon’s 
description of “ Some Phoenician Glass Objects 
in the Harvard Semitic Museum ” ; and Mr. 
John Omo’s account of “ Certain Ancient 
Manuscripts in the Museum,” to which Prof. 
Mitchell, of Boston University, added an 
announcement of the progress of his Concor¬ 
dance of the Hebrew Particles. A letter was 
also read from Pr >f. J. P. Peters, of New York, 
mentioning certain new discoveries in the region 
of ancient Babylon. 

At the closing session, on Saturday morning, 
Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Harvard, submitted 
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some of tho latest results of his Sanskrit and 
Pali studies, including an ingenious emendation 
of “ Katha-Sarit-Sargara 3.37,” and a com¬ 
parative treatment of a ‘ ‘ Legend of an Eclipse 
of the Sun” in the Rig-Veda and in the later 
Buddhist texts. Dr. F. T. Chester, of Harvard, 
spoke upon “Early Moslem Promissory Notes; ” 
and Mr. C. C. Torrey, of Andover, investigated 
the story of Abbas ibn al-Ahnas and its rela¬ 
tion to the tales of the Thousand and One 
Nights. Mr. P. E. More, of Harvard, showed 
the influence of Hindu thought on Mani- 
chaeism; and Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins, among other communications, sent a 
suggestion regarding the etymology of the 
Sanskrit word ulnka, explaining it as uru-loka, 
ul{u)loka. The Bev. W. H. Hazard, of Har¬ 
vard, added four announcements of investiga¬ 
tions in the Semitic field, one of tho papers 
dealing with “Syriac Charms in the Harvard 
Museum.” Sanskrit studies on “Six Pari- 
yishtas of tho Atharva-Veda ” were received 
from Dr. E. W. Fay, of Texas, and on “ A Pos¬ 
sible meaning of tu in the Rig-Veda,” from Prof. 
C. H. Tolman, of Wisconsin. In conclusion, 
Prof. G. F. Moore made a few timely remarks 
on the valuable library of Lagarde, which 
the University of the City of New York has 
been so fortunate as to secure. 

The annual election of officers was held, the 
following being chosen for the ensuing year : 
president, D. C. Gilman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore; vice-presidents, 
Dr. W. H. Ward, editor of the New York 
Independent, Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard and 
Prof. J. H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Arts ; corresponding secretary, Prof. C. R. 
Lanman of Harvard; recording secretary, 
Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard; librarian, 
A. van Name, librarian of Yale University; 
directors. Prof. P. Haupt and Prof. M. Bloom¬ 
field of Johns Hopkins, Talcott Williams of tho 
Press, Philadelphia, Prof. E. W. Hopkins of 
Bryn Mawr, Prof. A. L. Frotbingham of 
Princeton, Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil of Columbia, 
and Prof. G. F. Moore of Andover. 

This meeting, in general, proved to be one 
of the most interesting and important in the 
history of the society, which then adjourned 
to meet next year. 

A. V. W. Jackson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PATE OF VIKRAMADITYA. 

London: April 27, 1893. 

The extracts from the Gurjaradesha-bhupa- 
vali in Pandit Jwala Sahaya’s article on the 
Samvat Era {Asiatic Quarterly Review , April, 
1893), seem a really important contribution to 
the vexed question of the date of Vikramaditya, 
Their value lies in this, that they give Vikrama¬ 
ditya a place in a line of kings extending 
continuously from the death of Buddha’s con¬ 
temporary, MahAvira, the Jaina Tirthankara, 
to the Musulman conquest of Gujarat under 
Ala-ud-din Khilji. Now, we know the date of 
Mahavira's death, sixteen years of ter Buddha’s, 
that is, in 527 n.c., and we know the date of 
the conquest of Gujarat, a.d. 1309; so that 
we can check tho date of Vikramaditya in two 
ways; by counting up till we come to Buddhist 
synchronisms, or oounting down to the days of 
the Musulman invasion, where we have Ferishta 
and the Muhummadan annalists. As Pandit 
Jwala Sah&ya has not tabulated his results, it 
may be well to do so, giving the year of acces¬ 
sion of VikramAditya’s successors according to 
the Samvat era. 

We have first Pataka, who ascended the 
throne “ the very night when Mahavlra 
breathed his last ” ; that is, 527 n.c. 

Piilaka reigned 60 years, then 

Nine Nandas ,, 155 ,, from B.c. 467 

Moryas „ 108 „ „ 312 
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ii 
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Four kings ending with 
Karana Deva ,, 60 

Who was succeeded by 
KhUr Khan Khilji. 



1309 


ti 

1369 


That is, in a.d. 1311 or 1312; thus agreeing 
very well with the Musulman date. 

Now, many of these dates can be checked 
from independent sources. For the Chalukyas, 
for instance, we have contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions from the end of the tenth to the end of 
the twelfth century; while the first of the 
Moryas, Chandragupta, brings us into touch 
with Greek history. 

Pandit Jwala S ah ay a should publish a text 
of the Gurjaradesha-bhupavali, which may 
offer points of coutact with the Rajatnrangini. 
which Dr. Stein’s forthcoming introduction and 
commentary will do much to elucidate. 

Charles JonNsrox. 


THE 8EMITISM OF THE HITTITKS. 

Cheshunt, Herts: April 24, 1 st. 1 . 

The letter from Mr. Tyler in tho Academy 
of April 15 raises some interesting questions in 
connexion with the Semitic loan-word hit 
chilani, employed by the Assyrians from the 
time of Sargon to that of Asshurbanipal (Cyl. 
vi. 123 ; x. 102). I am not aware that it occurs 
in any inscription earlier than the timo of 
Sargon. There are two points to which I wish 
to draw attention. 

1. Is Mr. Tyler justified in pressing tho 
phrase ekal Chatti i If he were citing from a 
ninth century inscription, his argument would 
have considerable force; but has he carefully 
weighed Dr. Schrader’s investigations in the 
excursus to Kcilinschriften und Gcschiclds- 
forsr.hung, pp. 225-236 ( cf. COT. i., p. 92 
sq.) ? After a careful examination of the 
evidence, the conclusion arrived at is that, 
before the time of Sargon— 

“The phrase ‘ land Chatti ’ had been extended 
in signification, Syria and the Phoenico-Philistine 
coast-land on the Mediterranean Sea being in¬ 
cluded under the same expression. Ashdod = 
nishi unit Chatli." 

It is true that Schrader admits further on the 
possibility that, even in Sargon’s time, a dis¬ 
tinction may still have been made between mid 
Chatti and mid acharri; and he appears even 
to allow the stricter use of the term in Sary., 
Cyl. 64, upon which Mr. Tyler relies. But the 
argument surely loses its force with respect to 
the Hittite origin of the Semitic phrase hit 
chilani, in the light of the clause which follows 
in the parallel passage of the great Khorsabad 
inscription 161-2 : Shu, inti lishtin mid acharri 
hit chilimi ithatushu —“which, in the language 
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of the Western country, they call bit chilimi.” 
I do not, however, say this with any desire to 
disparage the value of Mr. Tyler’s investiga¬ 
tions. I admit that tho hypothesis that the 
Hittite speech was Semitic would account for 
such obviously Semitic names sis Ephron, 
Uriah, &c., and for the occurrence of the name 
for deity in Jahu (or Ilu) hi'ti. But here also 
other explanations are possible. 

2. Dr. Cheyne has been good enough to refer 
to my own contribution in COT. vol. ii., p. xii. 
(Additions and Corrections). I there proposed 
that in 1 Kings vi. 4, '3'lbn n'3 was nothing 
more than this very architectural term. I 
supposed it to have been introduced among the 
Hebrews in the time of Solomon by the Phoe¬ 
nician skilled workmen. Both LXX and 
Punctuators, misled by the occurrence of n' 2 H 
in the preceding and following verses, naturally 
misunderstood an old and obsolete terminus 
technicus. It is, moreover, possible that 
cbhS in the preceding verse may have been an 
architectural term of larger structural signifi¬ 
cance, which inoluded 'jibn rV'2 as a main por¬ 
tion. The verse would then signify “ and he 
made for the portico overlaid beams close 
fitting.” This fairly accords with Jer. xxii. 14 
(assuming the Massoretic tradition to be cor¬ 
rect), in its reference to the portico “ ceiled 
with eedar-wood and painted with red ochre,” 
and also with Sargon’s Cylinder, 1. 64, “ beams 
of cedar wood and cypress I laid above them,” 
f.c., each of the eight {':) porticoes. We might 
also compare 1 Kings vii. 7. As for the definite 
article "3'ibn mab, compare the parallels in 
Gesen. §110, 2b. But a really serious objec¬ 
tion to this attractive theory is the use of the 
expression nraiDS D’O’lbn ia Ezek. xl. 10, 
xli. 16, where the signification is probably 
“windows fast closed,” being a condensed 
equivalent of the phraso in our Massorclic ver¬ 
sion of 1 Kings vi. 4, “ windows of close shut 
lattice,” as Davidson in Ezokiel (liko Themus), 
takes it (better than CorniU's schriiy ei nfalltndc 
Fen iter, apparently windows within ward sloping 
wood-work, i.e., funnel-shaped). But is this 
equivalence quite certain between Ezek. xl. 
16 and 1 Kings vi. 4 ? If so, then Socratic 
fiaitvr has effectively proved my offspring to 
be oi f/innov Aaa’ ave/uia'ov ! Assyriology, how¬ 
ever, as Prof. Fried. Delitzsch has taught us, 
should make us keep our eyes open to now 
possibilities, especially in such complex and 
difficult sections as 1 Kings v. 15— ix. 15, where, 
as Stade has clearly shown (/.ATW, 1883, p. 129 
sq., Oesch., p. 312 sq.), a fundamental docu¬ 
ment, difficult to extricate in its entirety and 
crowded with obscure architectural terms, has 
been frequently worked over and injured by 
later tradition. 

Owen C. Whitehofse. 


London : April 24,1893. 

I have to thank Prof. Cheyne for his letter 
directing attention to the unquestionable fact 
that tho Rev, C. J. Ball had carefully recog¬ 
nised the Semitic character of Sargon’s Hittite 
expression Bit chilani. I appreciate too highly 
Mr. Ball’s services to science to have the 
slightest wish to detract in any degree from 
their merit. I fail, however, to find that Mr. 
Ball made any reference to the challonai of 
Jer. xxii. 14. Prof. Whitehouse does refer to 
this passage in the “ Additions and Corrections ” 
to his translation of Schrader (vol. ii. p. xii.) 
and, alluding apparently to an article by Farth 
in Bezold’s Xeitschrift (1888 p. 93), speaks of 
hit chilani as meaning “ portico,” and as being 
a “technical Assyrian term.” Thus what, in 
my judgment, is the true relation between 
Sargon’s palace described as a hit chilani and 
the challonai of Jehoiakim’s palace is altogether 
missed. Prof. Cheyne does not regard as 
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probable the occurrence of a Hittite form in a 
llobrow prophecy. He would seem to prefer 
the textual change which he mentions. I, on 
the other hand, should doubt the admissibility 
of this ohsnge. The probability or otherwise 
of challonai being a Hittite form must, I should 
say, to a great extent, be decided after a care¬ 
ful consideration of tho context, and of the strik¬ 
ing faot that both chilani and challonai are used 
with reference to palaces. With respect to Ezek. 
xvi. 3 I do not certainly know what is the 
conjecture of Prof. Sayce’s to which Prof. 
Choyne refers. Ezek. xvi. is a chapter to which 
my attention was first attracted now many 
years ago. I may add that it contains allusions 
which, considered by themselves, would seem 
to point to an historical tradition differing from 
that usually received. With respect to the 
Zinjirli inscriptions, of which Prof. Cheyne 
asks my opinion, it may be premature to speak 
very decidedly; but certainly, if we may judge 
from present appearances, tho Hittite question 
seems likely to be decided before long to the 
full satisfaction of the Semitists. At the same 
time we should not forget those pig-tailed 
figures on the monuments. These indeed were 
probably aliens and conquerors ; but they may 
very well have left traces of their presence on 
the language, especially in proper names. 

Thomas Tyler. 

P.S.—It may be worth mentioning, with 
reference to the Zinjirli inscriptions (one of 
which was translated by Dr. Craig in last 
week’s Academy), that, in Prof. Sachau's 
opinion, they proceeded from a people nearly 
allied to the Hebrews, not only in race and 
language, but also, to some extent, in religious 
views. One of the national deities was Rekub- 
3fil, “ The Chariot of God.” Prof. Sachau 
suggests a possible connexion with the Hebrew 
“cherub” (kernb). It was an old etymology 
which transposed the I: and r, and so made 
“ cherub ” into “ chariot.” In this connexion 
may be compared not only the living creatures 
of Ezekiel’s vision and their office, but 
especially Psalm xviii. 10, “ Andhe rode upona 
cherub and did fly,” &c. Thus at last we may 
get an explanation of that much vexed word 
“ cherub.” T. T. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following arrangements have now been 
made for the meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion this year at Nottingham. The new presi¬ 
dent, Prof. J. S. Burdon Sanderson, will deliver 
his address on Wednesday, September 13; two 
evening discourses will be given—on Friday, 
by Prof. Arthur Smilliells, upon “ Flame and 
ou Monday, by Prof. Victor Horsley, on “The 
Discovery of the Physiology of the Nervous 
System ”; there will be soirees on Thursday 
and Tuesday, and tho usual excursions to 
places of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham, on Saturday and Thursday. The 
list of vice-presidents and secretaries of sections 
has also been settled. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Institution 
will be held on Monday, May 1, at 5 p.m. 

Ix addition to the ordinary meeting of the 
Chemical Society on Thursday next, an extra 
meeting will be held on tho following day 
(May 0), which is the anniversary of the death 
of A. W. von Hofman. Memorial addresses 
ore to be delivered by Lord Playfair, Sir F. A. 
Atel, and Dr. W. H. Perkins. 

Ax extra meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers will be held on Thursday next, May 
I, when the first James Forrest Lecture will hie 
delivered by Dr. W. Anderson, on “The 
Interdependence of Abstract Science and 
Engineering.” 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish a work by Dr. Edward Berdoe, 
entitled The Healing Art : a Popular History 
of the Origin and Growth of Medicine in all 
Ages and Countries. A novel feature will be 
the chapters on medicine from the anthro- 
ological point of view, savage theories of 
isease and treatment, medical superstitions, 
charms and amulets. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. will pub¬ 
lish immediately an Analytical Index to the 
works of John Gould, compiled by Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. It contains complete cross- 
references to all the species figured in Gould’s 
books, together with a memoir, a bibliography, 
and a portrait. 

As this year is the centenary of the death 
of John Hunter, the founder of scientific 
surgery, it has been decided to have an exhibi¬ 
tion of Hunterian relics at the Royal College 
of Surgeons on June 5, this also being the 
jubilee of the fellowship. In addition to the 
articles which are the property of the college, 
many interesting relics have been promised by 
their present possessors for exhibition. A 
number of letters will also be shown, including 
several from Hunter to Edward Jenner. It 
may be mentioned that John Hunter’s famous 
collection was bought by the Government 
from his executors for the sum of £15,000, and 
placed under the care of the oollege in 1799. 

At tho last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
it was announced that the council had awarded 
silver medals to Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, and 
to Mr. J. P. Grant of Rothiemurchus, in 
recognition of their efforts to protect the 
osprey in their respective districts of Scotland. 
A communication was also read from General 
Sir Lothian Nicholson, respecting the Barbary 
apes living on the Rock of Gibraltar, which 
were stated to have multiplied of late years, 
and are now supposed to number nearly sixty. 
Among the additions to the society’s menagerie 
during the preceding month were specially 
mentioned three white-tailed gnus from the 
Transvaal and three spring-boks. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) contains several 
articles of interest. Prof. Terrien de Lacou- 
perie, writing more discursively than usual, 
examines the connexion between early China 
and Western Asia, as shown by the common 
existence of certain customs, such as the arti¬ 
ficial tapering of the head, the cutting of 
steaks from live cattle, &c. Writing about the 
origin of riling—a subject discussed by several 
correspondents in the Academy of January, 
1891—he is disposed to conclude that it began 
in Media, on the eastern borders of Assyria, 
about 1000 b.c. Dr. E. Bonavia adduces evi¬ 
dence to prove that the citron was introduced 
into Egypt during the XVIIIth Dynasty 
(1000 B.C.), and that it was also known in 
ancient Assyria. With regard to its fingered 
form (caused by the atrophy of some of its 
divisions), which is known in China as 
“Buddha’s hand,” Prof. T. de Lacouperie 
traces this back as early as 700 A.D. The Rev. 
Dr. A. K. Glover concludes his series of papers 
upon “Tablet Inscriptions of the Jews of 
China,” referring them to a period between 
1600 and 1800, when Persian Jews came by 
caravan and by water, and revived the lost 
knowledge of Hebrew among the Jews of Kai- 
fung-fu. The earliest of the corresponding 
inscriptions in Chinese goes back to 1488; the 
latest is dated 1797. Finally, Prof. C. de 
Harlez, of Louvain, commences a translation 
of the Kia-Yii or Familiar Sayings of Kong- 
tze, who is none other than Confucius. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Socibty of Literature.— {Wednesday, April 17.) 

Tub Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, iu 
the chair.—I)r. Dayles Lithgi.w delivered tho 
fourth of a series of lectures upon English litera¬ 
ture, his subject being “ The Lake Poets and their 
Influence on English Poetry.” He introduced bis 
subject by referring to the so-called Classical 
School, the beginning of which he traced back to 
the Elizabethan era. Regarding Waller as the 
actual founder of the school, which Dryden, 
Denham, and Pope did so much to cultivate, the 
lecturer showed that it was really a period of 
poetical degeneracy and artificiality, which many 
authorities are now disposed to regard as a great 
hiatus in the development of English verse. This 
was succeeded, almost contemporaneously with the 
promulgation of the Transcendental Philosophy in 
Germany, and the actios of those political and 
social forces that culminated in the French Revo¬ 
lution, by a mental awakening and the diffusion 
of a new spirit, the influence of which was 
first felt by Oowper and Crabbe in England, 
and by Burns in Scotland. To Wordsworth, 
however, was indubitably due the renaissance 
of English poetical literature in the present 
century, ana he may be regarded as 
the father of a new poetical era. The 
lecturer gave some biographical details of the Lake 
poets—Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey— 
and a brief critical analysis of their life work, with 
characteristic quotations from their respective 
poems. He iso referred in some detail to 
the principles of the Lake School, especially 
dwelling upon the intellectual insight and 
exalted moral fervour of their teaching ; and, 
with regard t> their influence upon English 
poetry, he showed that every contemporary 
and succeeding poet owed something to their 
enlightenment and example. Moreover, their 
love for and interpretation of the phenomeua of 
nature were unsurpassed; they restored to English 
verse descriptive power which had lain dormant 
for newly two centuries; and finally, the simplicity 
and earnest ness, the robu-t intelligence, moral 
fervour, and majestic spirit of Wordsworth, the 
vivid imagination, subtlety of thought, and 
unrivalled music of Coleridge, and the weird 
mysteriousness and glowing language of Southey, 
have sustained and perpetuated the vigour, the 
vividness, and the harmony of English verse, 
and restored onr English muse to the exaltsd 
position which she still holds among the nations of 
the world. 

Historical. —( Thurtday , April 20.) 

P. Edward Dove, Esq , secretary, in the chair.— 
The following gentlemen were elected fellows of 
the society : — W. J. P. Ridgway, the Rev. E W. 
Wilson, C. W. Clayson, the Rev. H. E. Hall. 
Papers were reid by Prof. Cunningham, on “ The 
Statutes of the Company of Mercers of Lichfield in 
the Seventeenth Century,” communicated by Mr. 
W. H. Russell; and by Mr. Hubert Hall, on “Tho 
Anglo-Russian Convention of June 22, 1797, and 
the Campaign of the Second Coalition.” In the 
course of the discussion, Mr. Russell read some 
interesting notes on the Lichfield Municipal 
Records. Prof. Cunningham will edit the text 
of the Mercers’ laws, with an Introduction, for the 
Transactions of the Society. 


FINE ART. 

MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have 

ON VIEW the mo«t recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, P Seymour-IInden, Prof. II. Herkomer, R.A., nnd selec¬ 
tions of the Works of J ni’-iucmart, Hrncqucmontl, MAryon, 

18 , Green Street, Charing Cross Road. W.C. 


The Fay Am and Lake Moeris. By Major 
R. H. Brown, R.E. (Edward Stanford.) 

The author of this book is one of the 
irrigation officers lent to Egypt by the 
Indian government, on the recommendation 
of Lord Dufferin. Major Brown has been 
in charge of the irrigation works in the 
Fay um and Middle Egypt, and was recently 
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promoted to the post of Inspector- 
Genoral of Irrigation for Upper Egypt. 
The special advantages he has had consist 
in access to the dstaiied surveys, &c., of the 
irrigation department, and in the power to 
verify the levels of many points, concerning 
which there have been great doubts during 
the past twenty years. Dr. Schweinfurtb, 
the well-known traveller, who has studied 
the botany, geology, and physiography of 
the deserts bordering the Nile, always 
laboured under the disadvantage of not 
having accurate levels; and thus he has 
constantly been hindered from definitely 
formulating a theory of the exact relation 
of the Fayum depression to the Nile Talley. 

Major Brown has collected whatever is 
known of Lake Moeris from the Greek and 
Roman historians. Ho has been aided in 
this by the Rev. Edwin Maybrick, and by 
Mr. Edward Maybrick, of Marlborough 
College. The Arab traditions have been 
collected by Mr. Cope Whitehouse, who has 
for several years past been much interested 
in the question of Lake Moeris, and who 
was practically the first to refute Linant 
Pasha’s theory, which has unfortunately 
been accepted by Rawlinson in bis volume 
on Ancient Egypt in the series of the “ Story 
of the Nations.” In that work Linant’s 
very erronoous map is reproduced. The 
editor, however, admits, after consideration 
of Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s views, that the 
matter is still sub jiidicc. 

The book under review is indispensable 
for all who wish to possess in a readable 
and easily accessible form all the previous 
information about Lake Moeris. 

In the first chapter Major Brown gives 
statistics concerning the yield of the Fayum, 
and the peculiar irrigating machines in the 
province, illustrated by photographs and 
sketches. He shows that tho fertility so 
often praised by French writers is not real, 
as the Government land tax is only 1 Is. 6d. 
(57 piastres) per acre, and the surplus pro¬ 
duce exported only £4 16s. lOd. per acre. 
The land tax is thus less than half that of 
the adjacent Nile Valley. In this chapter 
Major Brown also introduces the Wadi 
Raian, a depression similar to tho Fayum 
lying to the south, separated from it by a 
ridge whose level is generally over R.L. + 30, 
but which has two depressions at the R.L. 
of 27 and 26 respectively. This Wadi 
bears the name of a mythical Pharaoh of 
the Hyksos period, who is reputed by Arab 
tradition to have been the Pharaoh of 
Joseph. The depression was discovered by 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse about 1883; since 
then he has never ceased to urge on 
the Egyptian government a project for 
converting the Wadi Raian into a Lake 
Moeris, and thus to store up the water of the 
Nile for use in summer. Major Brown, 
though cordially acknowledging the benefits 
to be obtained from the use of the Wadi 
Rai&n as a reservoir, is quite unable to 
follow Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s reasonings 
and proposals, which are certainly outside 
the pale of an engineering project. 

In chaps, ii. and iii. Major Browu enters 
very fully into the pros and eons of the two 
theories about Lake Moeiis, and quotes the 
texts of Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, and 
Pliny. 


In chap. iv. he then gives a speculative 
history of the Fayum from prehistoric 
times, and shows by calculations, very 
clearly given, what would be the result of 
filling the Fayum, and how much water it 
would return to the Nile in summer if the 
doeper part were filled up to a level easily 
obtainable in Ptolemaic times. 

In chap. v. he gives his personal views on 
tlie question of reservoir storage in the 
Wadi Raian. But as this question is at 
present under consideration by the irriga¬ 
tion officials in Egypt, ho touches on it with 
all reserve. 

The book is beautifully got up, and is 
embellished with good photographs of the 
principal objects of interest. It also con¬ 
tains at the end a map, showing the Fay fun 
and the Wadi Raian from the latest surveys. 
Many engineering details, such as sections, 
coloured sketch maps, &c., are also 
given. The scientific tourist may safely 
accept the levels and cartography as accurate. 
But it is to be regretted that an error has 
been made in the embossed cartouche on the 
cover. It gives the name of the king, but 
not his hieratic title, without which he is 
undistinguishable from other kings of the 
same name. The oval including the name 
is not royal, as the bottom (like the tiod end 
of an old musket cartridge, hence tho name 
cartouche) is wanting. 

Major Brown is not a geologist, and his 
theories upon the recent changes in the 
Libyan hills by depression and elevation 
must be accepted with caution. His surmise 
also about the power of running water in 
scooping out a hole of the size of the 
Fayum, after issuing from a gorge, cannot 
bo accepted (p. 63). 

The facts which are now given for tho 
first time in Major Brown’s book do not 
refer to any archaeological or geological 
discovery, but to the true levels of the 
following points, of the very greatest 
importance in connexion with tho theories 
of Lake Moeris : — 

1. The reduced levels of the ordinary 
Nilo floods, winter water levels, and low 
summer levels of the Nile, opposite the 
entrances into the Fayum (pp. 67 and 78). 

2. The reduced levols of the Nile at 
Kusheshah Escape (p. 78). 

3. The reduced levols of the highest 
visible Nile flood deposit on tho edge of the 
Fayum depression and inside the Lahun 
Bank (p. 66). 

4. The reduced levels of the Dimay wall 
or quay and the Schweinfurth temple on 
the north side of the Lake el Quriin (p. 56). 

5. The reduced levols of the Minya wall 
(Linant’s supposed boundary of his Lake 
Moeris); and the level of the Edwah Bank, 
also a boundary of Linant’s Lake Moeris 
(p. 35). 

6. The reduced levels of the gaps in the 
ridge betwoen the Wadi Raian and the 
Fayum (p. 42). 

7. The reduced levels of the ruins of 
Biahmu where the Colossi stood (p. 85). 

The greater number of these levels were 
unknown to Dr. Schweinfurth ; and Prof. 
Petrie also, in his book on Ifatcurah, had an 
erroneous idea of tho Dimay wall or quay, 
which prevented him from realising how 
important the knowledge of the true level 


of this fact is to any theory which triee to 
account for the presence of this wall. 

The points about Lake Moeiis may be 
summed up thus : 

1. The Egyptian recoids of the past 
agree in stating that King Amenemha 
III. was the first to set Lake Moeris 
in order, and so regulate it that it 
absorbed the surplus waters of the Nile 
flood, giving them back gradually during 
the dry months. Brugsch Pasha, however, 
in a papor road at Cairo on April 8, 1892, 
has suggested that the land was reclaimed 
by an oarlier dynasty, and that Amenemha 
merely consecrated the place called Shad 
(p. 94). 

2. Herodotus (450 n c,), who wondered 
where the earth mounds of so great an 
excavation could be, must have seen the 
lake (p. 20). 

3. Strabo (24 n.c.) says that the shores of 
Like Moeris are like those of the sea, that 
its water resembles the sea in colour, an 1 
that it is in the Arsenoite nome. 

4. Diodorus (20 n.c.) says that Kin' 
Moeris constructed a canal 80 furlongs long 
and 300 feet wide, and used to close or open 
this canal at will by a costly process. 
Diodorus expressly states that the laks 
existed in his own time. 

•3. Pliny (a.d. 60-70) says that the lake 
existed betwoen the nomes ofl Arsenoe anl 
Memphis. 

Now from this ancient testimony we fin 1 
that, in the fifty to sixty years after Dio¬ 
dorus, the lake had ceased to exist. The 
question naturally arises : Could the lake be 
dried up so soon ? Major Brown furnishes 
figures for a reply in the affirmative, by 
giving on p. 9 the result of the evaporation 
at AbbA-iyah, near Cairo, for a year. The 
figure is very large, being 2 361 metres 
(7J feet). And as nli the large villages in 
the Fayum are built above the reduced level 
of 0 00 (sea level), wo find that, allowing 
only one metre a year for evaporation, the 
lake would dry up to roduced level 0 00 
from 22-50 in twenty-throe years at most. 
Then, even though the regulation at first 
may have been bad, yet in a quarter of a 
century tho people could have begun culti¬ 
vation in tho greater part of the Fayum. 
(For land above the contour of 0 00 see 
p. 65.) 

When we consider also that Herodotus 
and Strabo both mention the Labyrinth as 
existing and that Pliny does not, we may 
feel nearly certain that in these years the 
gradual destruction of the Labyrinth was 
effected. This is further borne out by 
Prof. Petrie finding, at Hawarah, the 
quarrymen’s village of Roman times on 
the top of the chips and detritus of the 
Labyrinth. The two great opposing 
theories are— 

i. The Linant theory, started, in 1842, 
by Linant do Bellefonds, who was the 
head of the public works of Egypt up to 
1872. His theory was publicly acknow¬ 
ledged to be correct by the great German 
Lepsius, and as late as 1892 was backed 
by Brugsch Pasha, who then stated that, 
after Linant and Lepsius, the opposite 
theory was not held by any “ savant 
serieux.” According to this theory, the Lake 
was formed by submerging the upper part 
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of the Fayum, and cultivating the lower part, 
ae far as possible, down to the Lake el Quriin. 

2. The other theory—held of old before 
Linant, and revived by Mr. Cope White- 
house and Dr. Schweinfurth, though 
the latter refrained from adopting it, not 
having statistics at his disposal — is that 
the Arsenoite nome, or cultivated parts 
round the present Medinet el Fayum, was 
the high land reclaimed and irrigated by 
the ancients, and that Lake Moeris was the 
lower part of the Fayum filled by the Nile 
in flood. The outflow only was regulated 
by masonry works at first, and as the valley 
of the NUe rose, the inflow and outflow 
would both be regulated. Mr. Cope White- 
house thinks that the Wadi Raiiin was 
filled also like the Fayum; but the lerels 
are against him, and Dr. Schweinfurth has 
not been able to find traces of Nile mud in 
the basin. 

There can be no doubt that the Linant 
theory has received its final quietus from 
Major Brown’s careful and accurate state¬ 
ment of the figures. Linant is shown to 
have been seriously mistaken in his levels. 
His observations are very erroneous (pp. 
31 and 35); and see especially page 37, 
about a most important point in connexion 
with the Edwah Bank. Linant appears, 
from Major Brown’s quoted extracts, never 
to have even tried to calculate the water 
available for winter and summer use from 
the small, shallow upper lake. But if he 
had done so, it could be easily proved that 
the upper Fayum could not have been filled 
to the great height above the Beni Suef 
lands by the Bahr Yusuf, which is shown 
in his diagram as arriving at the Lahun 
Bridge, about 9 metres (29 feet) above the 
land surface. If the talented French 
engineer had only moved out of Cairo 
during the flood, he must have seen, un¬ 
aided by the levelling instrument, that the 
Bahr Yusuf is, and must always, in flood, 
be a metre or so higher than the land of 
the Beni Suef Province, as it is flowing in 
the same deltaic conditions as the Nile, 
and it is quite impossible to carry a canal 
in the Nile Valley 9 metres above the soil. 

Linant’s primary mistake was in accept¬ 
ing the level of the Hawarah rock cill as 
32-80. Even in winter, when he made 
what Brugsch Pasha calls his “ recherches 
tres minutieuses ” (p. 59), if he had only 
walked into the water flowing over the 
Hawarah cill, he must have seen that the 
water coming from Lahun fell in a cascade 
through the old bridge after it had passed 
through the bridge that he himself had 
built, and that this very water, before it 
assed through the two bridges, was much 
elow the lands of Beni Suef. The whole 
affair is another of the numerous instances 
where even a clever engineer’s judgment 
will be darkened by a primary error and an 
after wish to prove something from it. 

Curiously enough, the “savant serieux” 
—the celebrated Brugsch Pasha—in the 
very paper he read at Cairo on April 8,1892, 
though in one part admitting mat Linant 
wai right, and that Lepsius was satisfied 
about the justness of his ideas, is obliged 
to admit that there were canals (or a canal) 
to Medinah— i.e., Shad, right through 
Linant’s lako! 


Major Brown (pp. 79-80) gives, with 
great clearness of detail, figures to show 
the results that might be obtained by filling 
the Fayum (save the Bmall upper reclaimed 
area) to the reduced level of 22-50 and 
gradually emptying it to 19 50 metres, or 
3 metres. He deduces a discharge of '31J 
million cubic metres per diem for the 
summer months, or about the present 
supply available at Cairo. And as the 
Nile retires slowly in November and 
December after the flood has passed, he 
shows that it is quite reasonable that the 
Lake at the level of 22-50 should receive 
water from the Nile for six months, and by 
December 1 the Nile would still be about 
21-00 (p. 67), or 1J metres higher than the 
Lake. If we take off 2 metres at 1 metre 
per 1000 years from the valley surface to 
bring the level of the valley and the river 
to that which obtained in the Ptolemaic 
period, we find that the Lake could still be 
filled to 22-50, and of course emptied to 
17-50. Going back again 2000 years to the 
Xllth Dynasty, and allowing a difference 
of level of 4 metres from now, we find that 
the king must have caused the water’s 
outflow to be stopped by a dam after the 
end of the flood in the last week of October, 
and then have let it flow back into the Nile 
in the spring and summer to avoid a short 
summer supply. But we have no right to 
assume that he worked for much increase of 
the summer supply, or for summer irriga¬ 
tion. In those days the Nile had many 
more mouths than now, and doubtless the 
inhabitants of the Delta were never very 
far from one or other of the perennially 
flowing branches from which their wells 
could be kept sweet. No doubt the Xllth 
Dynasty valued Lake Moeris more as a 
controller of Nile floods in the Delta and 
round Memphis. 

There are a few points in connexion with 
this most interesting volume to which I 
would in conclusion direct the attention of 
scientific travellers on the Nile, who, though 
they may not be of the elect termed 
“ savants serieux,” can use their eyes and 
supplement the labours of the great 
Egyptologists, who are often very ignorant 
of the rudimentary principles of deposition 
of soil by water and of the control of the 
great river. The rapid changes of tempora- 
ture in deserts, owing to quick radiation, 
have not been sufficiently recognised until 
very recently as a denuding agent. The 
hardest rocks in the desert, such as flint, 
chert, and hornstone, are gradually flaked 
away by the sudden cold which comes on at 
night in the desert. Added to this, there is 
the constant friction of fine wind-blown 
sand grains on the surface of the soil. The 
desert winds carry away all this pulverized 
matter save the quartz, and it is speedily 
dissipated ns fine dust. In addition to this, 
the disintegration and dispersion of Nile 
mud should be studied. The black mud of 
the Nile is made up of the detritus of 
weathered traps or crystalline rocks of the 
basic and silicious series. These compose a 
gray sand, intimately mixed with the clay 
of the mud. When a piece of mud is ex¬ 
posed to the wash of water, the fine clay 
floats away and is hold in suspension at a 
very low velocity (under one foot a second), 


and the sand is left. This sand is composed 
principally of quartz, mica, felspar, angite, 
and hornblende. In the desert, where Nile 
mud is exposed and thoroughly dried, the 
surface disintegration sets in through the 
above agencies, and everything is blown 
away by even gentle winds save the quartz 
grains, which remain behind and perform 
their function of triturating the surface. 
Thus it is that in a long dried-up expanse 
of Nile mud, like the Kom Ombo Lake, we 
find a surface of yellow sand of such an 
extent as to give a casual observer the idea 
that he was looking at a desert. On 
scratching away six inches, the hard un¬ 
weathered Nile mud is found. The com¬ 
position of the hills bordering the Nile 
valley should be well noted also. Though 
we are vividly impressed by the bold cliffs 
near Feshu, Manfaliit, Asyut, Gebel el 
Harlde Akhmim, Gebel Tiikh near Gugii, 
Samhiid near Abydos, Hamad and opposite 
Luxor; yet if we come really to look at the 
general composition of the hills, we find 
numerous layers of soft chalk-like limestone, 
marl, and even clay and gypsum. Hence, 
to account for the valley erosion, it is quite 
unnecessary to bring in a vast river as Prof. 
Petrie does in his Hawarah, quoted by Major 
Brown (p. 57). 

“ In prehistoric times the Nile valley was full 
of water to a far greater depth than at present; 
probably 100 to 200 feet deep of' water filled it 
right across. A river of such a size seems 
almost incredible, and we naturally should 
suppose it to have been an estuary. But this 
must not be too hastily assumed, as there are 
evidences over the whole country of an enormous 
rainfall, which ploughed up the cliffs with 
great ravines, while the bare bed of the old 
Nile in the eastern desert at Silsilah is some 
miles in width, showing what a large volume 
of water has filled it. A lesser stream would 
have cut down the deep channel in the old bed, 
and would never have filled that and topped 
the rocks to force its present cut.” * 

The impossible river 200 feet deep is not 
required to excavate the Nile valley. Tho 
strata are so soft generally that the Nilo 
with a rapid slope of ^ instead of its 
present one of -J, would cut out and wash 
away rapidly (geologically speaking) tho 
present trough. It would deepen itself at 
the base of the hard bosses of magnesian 
limestone rock, until it found a soft or clay 
stratum, which it would undermine. Tho 
cliff would then fall into the hole, and the 
river would get an impulse to the other 
side of the valley, until turned by another 
spur of magnesian limestone. The ravines 
also between the high lands and the Nilo 
are not so large as many observers (among 
others Prof. Petrie) would make out. There 
are often great rainfalls in the western and 
eastern hills which, even under the writer’s 
own observation, have brought down large 
bodies of water, carrying yellow clay in 
suspension, which has been deposited to 
the depth of three inches over several 
kilometres in length on the edge of the 
valley. In addition to this, canals have 
been filled in and fields buried under 
masses of pebbles. This may be seen at 
the village of Soft, north of Wastah and 

* The present writer is aware that Prof. Tetrie 
docs not now hold this view. See his paper read 
before the Oriental Congress of 1892. 
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south of El 'Ayyat, where the Shekh el Lesi 
lives, and at many other places. 

The only method by which an old deposit of 
mud can be formed in the Nile Yalley after 
the Nile has retired to lower levels, is by the 
edges of the old deposit having been covered 
by the wash from the desert hills. This 
wash, consisting of pebbles and marly days, 
covers the mud and preserves it from the 
decay above noted. Frequently the washed 
down material hardens by infiltration of 
lime-water and becomes a natural concrete, 
in which (as south of the Bayyiidiyah Canal 
head, about 10 kilometres upstream from 
Luxor East Bank) tombs are cut. The ancient 
Egyptians knew of these old deposits, and, 
as in Akhmim Cemetery, cut through them 
and buried their mummies in the mud 
below. This mud deposit is from six to 
eight metres above ordinary flood level, and 
has been found by the writer at the follow¬ 
ing places : East Desert, Tura to Old Cairo; 
Akhmlm old Cemetery; Han, at 605 kilo¬ 
metres from Cairo (west desert); The Den- 
darah gravels, 10 kilometres downstream 
from Kena-west desert where it overlies the 
celebrated pebble deposit of crystalline rocks, 
brought from the Bed Sea hills by the great 
Kena Bavine: the Dubbet el Makhadmah, at 
about 650 kilometres from Cairo (eastdesert), 
where its eroded surface, after exposure, is 
now about to be cultivated by letting water 
on to it. The plain of Kom Ombo, above 
Gebel es Silsilah, is also an example of this 
old mud. 

It is also known that in quite recent 
times the sea came up to the foot of the 
Mukattam Hills. It was during this period 
that the Delta Sand Islands (which are 
portions of that sea beach uneroded by the 
Nile) were laid down. These islands are 
not sand-drifts, as they are covered in many 
cases with flints not less than one inch 
across, which hare been denuded out by 
wind action blowing away the sand in which 
they were deposited. The level of the sea 
itself there was certainly not less than 
reduced level 28 00 of the present sea level, 
and thus it must have been that the Nile 
met the sea at about ten miles above Cairo. 
By drawing back a slope similar to the 
Nile in flood near the sea at present, we 
would get in the first 32 kilometres a flat 
slope of say 10 ) 0O - in flood, or about 1£ 
metres rise in the distance. Above this the 
slope of the flood would be as now on about 
for 60 kilometres more, or 5 metres 
rise. Thus we would have 6 j metres rise 
over the present flood of 26-50 at the 
Magnunah Canal head, opposite the Fay inn. 
The entire Fayiim, if entered by the Nile 
water, would be flooded to the level of 
35 00. This would explain Prof. Petrie’s 
“ thick beds of Nile mud under ten to 
twenty feet of deposits washed down from 
the hills" (p. 57), and Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
mounds at Tamma (p. 90). 

The above observations of a higher Nile 
than now, and the manner in which its mud 
deposits are preserved or blown away, and 
the height of the sea in a recent period, can 
lead to only two conclusions—(1) that the 
Fayiim and Wade Baian depressions were 
shut off from the Nile when the sea came up 
to the Mukattam Hills (post-Pliocene ?); and 
that it is quite possible that both might 


have been lagoons of a sea whose B.L. was 
28 00, and were before that submersion 
large eroded tracts, whose northern portions 
were filled in by the sand and pebble shoals 
of the rising sea moved by cross currents. 

(2) That if the Fayiim was not discon¬ 
nected from the Nile, the whole must have 
been submerged to at least 35-00, and the 
Wadi Baian must have had fresh water in 
it unless its disconnecting ridge has been 
seriously denuded since that period. 

This leads us to ask the following 
questions : 

(a) Can the Xllth or even the 1st 
Dynasty have opened the Fayum by open¬ 
ing a mountain pass in what is now the 
Lahun gap ? 

(/?) Could the recent deposits of the 
Wadi Baian—that is, fish bones and shells 
—have been broken up by the desert 
denudation described above and the side 
deposits covered up by wash, and, therefore, 
not yet observed by either Dr. Schweinfurth 
or Col. Western’s surveyors ? 

We must allow that Major Brown has 
made out a clear case for the isolation of 
the Wadi Baian in the present control of 
the Nile between the Xllth Dynasty and 
the Boman period, but not for the time 
when the sea came up to the base of the 
Mukattam Hills. He notes Dr. Schwein¬ 
furth’s observation on the Pliocene Sea 
(p. 61), being at B.L. 60 to 7(), and there¬ 
fore topping many of the low western 
desert passes, enabling the Pliocene Nile 
to flow out to the west easily. 

All observations on these lines will add to 
our knowledge of the Nile in the post- 
Pliocene period. Other observations in the 
Fayum should be in the direction of actual 
measurement of the depth of Nile mud 
deposit. The present writer is nearly con¬ 
vinced that great depths will be found to 
the north-west of Hawarah and along the 
Bahr Yusuf to the south, but very shallow 
deposits will be found on the south of the 
Fayum, thus proving the filling of Lake 
Moeris to have been naturally on the centre 
line and afterwards, when controlled, on the 
north-west. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that no 
writer mentions the fallen obelisk at Abgig. 
Major Brown gives no levels, nor does Prof. 
Petrie note its condition, if I remember 
aright. Was this carried there from Medinah 
(Shad), or is it an obelisk in situ of a 
vanished temple ? It lies in land of about 
the B.L. of 18-00, and might quite well be 
a companion point to the Biahmu Colossi. 

There is only one erratum in the book. 
The section of the Dimay Quay wall, which 
is at p. 10, and unnamed, should be on 
p. 52 in connexion with the description of 
the quay. In the map at the end of the 
book the old Bahr Wardan, running along 
the north-east face of the Fayum, is not 
marked. 

Justin C. Boss. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Old and Rare Scottish Tartans, by Mr. Donald 
William Stewart, to be published next month by 
Mr. GeorgeP. Johnston, of Edinburgh, is in some 
respects tho most important work on the subject 
which has appeared. It aims at furnishing an 


accurate representation of the tartans depicted 
in family portraits and the like, and at supply¬ 
ing in chronological order the references to the 
Highland dress in old writers. The tartans 
illustrated have been woven to scale in specially 
dyed silk on a handloom, as no process of colour¬ 
printing yet invented can render the tints of 
the originals. Permission to reproduce the 
Balmoral tartan has been graciously accorded 
by the Queen, who has also communicated an 
account of its origin. The literary references 
to the Highland dress are at once complete and 
interesting; and the author has been allowed to 
use a valuable correspondence between Sir 
Walter Scott and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. Of 
the edition, which consists of 250 ordinary and 
50 large-paper copies, a considerable propor¬ 
tion has been already subscribed. 

Two important pictures by Benjamin Barker 
(1776-1838) have recently been purchased by 
the Manchester Unionists for presentation to 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, as a memorial of the 
defeat of the petition against his return for 
East Manchester, and as a token of their 
appreciation of his services to the country. 
The presentation will take place at a demonstra¬ 
tion to be held in the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall on May 17. In the meantime, the pictures 
are on view, for a few days, at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s rooms in New Bond-street. 

We may also mention, among exhibitions, that 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody have on view, 
in Wigmore-street, a collection of old Delft 
ware, including vases, plates, figures, and wall- 
tiles; and that Messrs. Lombardi & Co. have 
on view, in Pall Mall East, a large Japanese 
picture of Hell. 

The Manchester Whitworth Institute wil* 
open next week an exhibition of works by 
deceased water-colour artists. 

Ax a meeting of the foreign and colonial 
section of the Society of Arts on Tuesday next, 
May 2, Mr. E. Delmar Morgan will read a 
paper on “ Russian Industrial Art.” 

During the three last days of next week, 
Messrs. Sctheby will be engaged in selling the 
collection of coins and medals formed by the 
late W. and T. Bateman, of Lomberdalo House, 
Derbyshire. The collection is of a miscel¬ 
laneous character. It includes several ancient 
British coins; no less than 620 gold stycae, 
from a hoard discovered near Uilerskelf, in 
Yorkshire, in 1847; and a large number of 
Anglo - Saxon and Anglo - Norman pennies. 
Lot 15, described as “ about 180 Bactrian and 
Indian copper coins,” might be worth looking 
over. 

Miss Mary Mason gives a series of ‘‘at- 
homes ” next week, at her studio in Cathcart- 
road, South Kensington, when she will show to 
her friends her pictures, including two recent 
ones of subjects from Tennyson. 

The fifty-seventh general meeting of mem¬ 
bers of the Art Union of London was held on 
Tuesday, in the lecture hall of the Society of 
Arts, with Mr. John Mackrell in the chair. In 
opening the proceedings, the chairman referred 
in terms of deep regret to the death of the 
Earl of Derby, who succeeded Lord Houghton 
in the office of president eight years ago. It 
was stated in the annual report that the sub¬ 
scriptions received bad enabled the council to 
appropriate £1000 for the purchase of works 
of art to be drawn for as prizes. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie dee 
Inscriptions, M. Chipiez made a communication 
upon tho origin of Doric architecture. It 
has been maintained that this style, with 
all its characteristic and invariable features, 
was created in all its details by the Greeks. 
But M. Chipiez, basing himself upon the 
discoveries of Schliemann at Hissarlik, Tiryns 
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and Mycenae, showed that the origin of all 
the elementary forms of Doric architecture is to 
be found in the buildings of those ancient 
cities. It is the facade ‘of the pre-Hotneric 
palace that the Greeks imitated, or rather 
copied, in their Doric temples. Though with 
different proportions, the entablature of those 
temples reproduce, part by part and piece by 
piece, the wooden entablature of the Mycenean 
palace. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF TTIE WEEK. 

Tiib programme of the third Philharmonic 
Concert was made up, for the most part, of 
familiar pieces. Dr. Mackenzie gave a fine 
rendering of Beethoven’s “Leonora” No. 3, 
the concluding section being played with 
tremendous energy. Chopin’s Concerto in E 
minor is not a strong work, and much of it is 
hopelessly dull save in the hands of a great 
pianist. Mr. Sapellnikoffs performance was 
remarkable for its delicacy. He received great 
applause, and played a short Mendelssohn 
solo to pacify tho audience. A selection from 
Mr. Edward German’s interesting music to 
“ Henry VIII.” was much appreciated. Miss 
Marie Brema sang well in Dr. Joachim’s 
“ Scene der Marfa.” 

Mlle. Agnes Janson gave a grand concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. The 
programme was not exactly “ grand,” but for a 
miscellaneous concert it was a very good one. 
It opened with Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and 
piano in G (Op. 90), in the able hands of M. 
Emile Sauret and Herr Schonberger. M. Sauret 


afterwards played Ernst’s “ Othello ” Fantasie. 
This was a piece written specially as a technical 
display, and as such is exceedingly clever; and 
M. Sauret, who is master of his intrument, 
rendered full justice to it. But as music the 
Fantasie has little value or interest . M. Sauret 
also gavo some light and pleasing compositions 
of bis own. Herr Schonberger played some 
Chopin Preludes and one of that composer’s 
Vaises: the former in an unequal, and the latter 
in a rough, manner. Mile. Agnes Janson, the 
concert-giver, was heard to great advantage in 
Massenet’s “O bella inamorata” from “II 
Be di Lahore,” and in an exceedingly graceful 
“ Romance” by M. Saint-Saens. She also took 
part in Mr. Henschel’s attractive Quartets 
(Op. 51), the other vocalists being Mrs. 
Henschel, Mr. Shakcspere, and the composer. 
Miss Esther Palliser sang songs by Wagner and 
Henschel, and was well received. 

The performance of Dr. Parry’s “Job” at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening was an 
event of special interest. Since the work was 
produced last September at the Gloucester 
Festival, it has only been heard once in London 
—at Highbury, by Mr. G. H. Betjemann’s 
choir. “Job” will prove a landmark in the 
history of Oratorio; for in it a serious attempt I 
has been made to modify a form of art which 
Wagner somewhat forcibly, but not altogether 
unjustly, described as a “sexless embryo of 
opera.” Dr. Thomas Busby, in his Dictionary 
of Music, published over a hundred years ago, 
actually describes the Oratorio as “an imitation 
of the serious opera.” Handel’s aim was other 
than musical, and Mendelssohn’s courage was 
scarcely equal to his perception ; and thus the 
formless thing has lasted down to our days. 
Dr. Parry has chosen one of the most sublime 
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stories of the Old Testament, and has not 
weakened its dramatic force by reflective- 
chorus padding. The serious, nay, severe, 
character of the music may interfere with its 
popularity; but it has vital power, and further 
acquaintance will reveal more of its merits. 
The work was given under the direction of the 
oomposer, who was well received. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Esther Palliser, and Messrs. 
Piercey, Pierpoint, and Robert Newman. The 
performance, on the whole, was a fairly good 
one. 

M. Emile Bach’s “ Innengarda” was given 
the same evening at Drury-lane, followed by 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana.” Of the first work 
we have already spoken. The performance of 
the second deserves a word of praise. Mlle. 
Marie Duma, as the Santuzza, sang well, and 
acted with marked power; and Mr. J. O'Mara, 
who took the part of Turiddu at short notice, 
was effective. In fact, the opera, which, by 
the way, wears remarkably well, was played 
with unusual feeling and energy. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


A New Novel, in 3 vols., by JOSEPH 

HATTON, Author of “By Order of the Czar,” 
entitled “ UNDER THE GREAT SEAL,” 

will be ready at all Libraries on May 1st. 

DARLEY DALE’S NEW NOVEL. 

LOTTIE’S WOOING. In 3 vols. 

The Athenaeum says: “ The heroine is vivacious and amusing.A brisk 

and animated tale.” 

MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 

A WILD PROXY. In crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 3s. (id. 

The Athenaeum says : “ Strikingly original, clever, fresh, cynical, epigram¬ 
matic, stimulating, picturesque.” 


BY P. H. BAGENAL. 

THE PRIEST in POLITICS. In crown 

Svo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

“ Very appropriate to the present political crisis .”—Daily Telegraph. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 

THE PRINCESS MAZAROFF. Sixth 

Edition. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd.; and paper boards, 2s. 


A New Novel, in 3 vols., by FITZGERALD 
M0LL0Y, entitled “HIS WIFE’S SOUL,” 
is ready this day at all Libraries. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

I FORBID the BANNS: the Story of a 

Comedy which was Played Seriously. In 3 vols. By FRANKFORT 
MOORE. 

Sketch .—“ The success of the spring in fiction.” 


BY HUME NISBET. 

THE MATADOR. By the Author of 

“ Bail Up,” &c. In cr. 8vo, printed on Dutch hand-made paper, and 
bound in buckram gilt, with Vignette and Frontispiece by the Author, 
and limited to 500 copies, 5s. A LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited 
to 25 copies, in extra binding, each copy numbered and signed by the 
Author, 103. Gd. net._ [Immcdiatelg. 


THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION. 

THE JAPS at HOME. By Douglas 

BLADEN. With over 40 Illustrations. In demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[This day. 


BY ANNIE M. HONE. 

WOMAN’S ENTERPRISE and GENIUS. 

In crown Svo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [Immediately. 


BOOK of WISE SAYINGS. By W. A. 

CLOUSTON. In fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. [T/ii» day. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


POEMS by TWO BROTHERS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* The first reprint of this famous volume in wlrch the late. Poet Laureate made hi8 earliest appearance before the pubbe. As 
far as possible the poems have been attribut'd to their respective authors. Four new poems have been added from the oriyiual MS., and ! 
the Cambridge Prize Poem on Timburtoo has also be, n included in the volume. There will le a Large Paper Edition, with Facsimiles j 
of the MS., limited to 300 copies (all sold). 

THE NOVEL: WHAT IT IS. By F. Marion Crawford, Author 

of “Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” Arc. 18mo, S«. 

MEMOIRS of MY INDIAN CAREER. By Sir George Campbell, 

M.P., K.C. 8 .I., D.C.L. Edited by tir CHARLES E. BERNARD, 2 to).., 8 to, With Portrait and Hap. Sis. net. 

ERNEST RENAN. In Memoriam. By the Right Hon. Sir ; 

MOUNT 8 TUART ELPHIN 8 TONE GRANT DUPE, K.C.S.I., F.R. 8 . Crown 8 vo, (is. 

COLERIDGE S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with i 

a Bibliographical Introduction, by J DYKE 8 CAMPBELL. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 

Mil. LESLIE ST El’HEX in the PALL MALI, t, A/ETTE.—" Having bad some per? on al experience in such matters, I 
and traversed part of the ground so carefully examined by Mr. Campbell, I can say with some confidence that the life is in 

its kind a model performance.It is the highest triumph of biographies of this kind so to arrange the facts as to reveal 

character and give the secret of a man’s career without a word of needless comment.” 

THE GLOBE.—" A quite remarkable contribution to the belles lot res. It will be recognised for a very long time to come 
—perhaps for always—as embodying the beat available edition of Coleridge’s Po‘ms, together with the most useful and 
acceptable of all the poet’s memoirs.” 

SCOTS3IAX.—" Will be weloomed by lovers of poetry everywhere as probably the most convenient edition of Coleridge, 
whether for reading or for general reference, that has yet been issued from the press.” 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE IX SI/E AXD PHD E. 

LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. | 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
LOWELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. By Thomas Hughe?. 
SHELLEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORK8. By Professor Dowden. j 

WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Introduction by ] 

JOHN MOBLEY. | 

A MERE CYPHER. By Mary Angela Dickens, Author of “ Cross | 

Currents.” 3 volf., crown 8 vo, 3ls. 6 d. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—" There is a certain reserve force about MiFg Dickens which places her far beyond the 
average novelist.” 

SRECTA TOR.—" Miss Mary Angela Dickena is without doubt the strongest of our younger novelists. * A Mere Cypher ’ 
is remarkable aa a performance of noteworthy distinction, a novel which we do not hesitate to describe as a work of genius, 
with an evenness of executive excellf ncc in which many works of genius are deficient.” 

NEW BOOK BY MIBS YONGE AND MI 88 COLERIDGE. 

STROLLING PLAYERS : a Harmony of Contrasts. By Charlotte 

K. YONGE and CHBI 8 TABEL B. COLERIDGE. Crown svo, 61 . 

NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 

THE REAL THING; and other Tales. By Henry James. 

Crown Svo, 6 «. 

DAILY CHRONICLE “ The stories show Mr. Henry James at his beat, and what he is at hiabost goes without saying.” 
SPEAKER.—' “Mr. Henry James has the faculty of intereating hiB readers in a degree which hardly anv other novelist 
of the day possesses. ” 

SOCIALISM and the AMERICAN SPIRIT. By Nicholas 

PAINE OILMAN, Author of “Profit Sharing between Employer and Employed.” Crown 6 vo. 6 s. (id. 

c ** A discussion of the present position and probable future of Socialmn and Sorin’ Reform in (Iw United. States. 
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LITERATURE. 

The History of Corpus Christi College: with 
Lists of its Members. By Thomas 
Fowler, President of the College. (Ox¬ 
ford Historical Society: at the Clarendon 
Press.) 

It is an age of specialism. We may hope 
that it is also an age of piety, and that the 
two influences have combined, in colleges 
and corporations, to produce the frequent 
monograph. For, in Oxford at least, tide 
growth of the university and of its com¬ 
ponent parts occupies no small share of the 
attention of historical students. Merton, 
Balliol, Wadham, Corpus, have all quite 
recently been dignified with a book. And 
beyond these, there is the general work of 
the Oxford Historical Society, besides those 
tables and registers, whose compilation, in 
its contrast perhaps to the indefiniteness of 
the normal academic subjects, appears 
so attractive to the energies of the literary 
don. Nor, in truth, can we conceive any 
more fascinating employment for learned 
leisure than this of writing a college 
history. You have the delights of explora¬ 
tion, of diving into musty records and 
quaint MSS.; you have the sense of 
sweeping down the highways of national 
life with most excellent company, the 
company of men who have themselves 
helped to make the nation. And you have 
something of the biographer’s privilege of 
intimate personal relationship. For a 
college is more than an aggregate or an 
abstraction: it is the nearest to individuality 
of social organisms; observed traditions and 
the pliability of youth have given it dis¬ 
tinctiveness, a common heart, a recognisable 
character. Nor is this least so in Corpus 
Christi, which, for all its brilliant share in 
the general academic life, has always been 
a little self-contained, austere, and remote. 

To say that the President has done his 
work excsllently, is only to repeat after the 
event what those who knew him could have 
predicted before. The book is a monument 
of great erudition, of many years’ pains¬ 
taking, of exceptional opportunities. The 
muniments of the college are full and curious, 
and the library contains many volumes 
of historical collections made by William 
Fulman, a seventeenth century antiquary. 

I am sure that Fulman’s beautify hand¬ 
writing must have considerably helped the 
president in his labours. But such accu¬ 
mulations are generally the rawest of raw 
material, a very indigesta moles ; he who 
fashions from them, as the President has done, 
a well-ordered and well-proportioned narra¬ 
tive, deserves the gratitude of every member 
of the college and of every lover of history. 


The volume begins with a careful biography 
of the founder, Bishop Foxe, and notices of 
the principal benefactors, Hugh Oldham and 
William Frost. The second chapter deals 
with the original statutes of the college, as 
revised by Foxe in 1527; the third with the 
site and the old “halls,” which the new 
buildings replaced. It was worth while to 
dwell thus fully with the “ origins” of the 
college, for its establishment just then is 
significant: it marks a “ psychological 
moment ”; it is the outward and visible 
sign in Oxford of the New Learning, of the 
labours and ideals of Grocyn, Colet, More, 
Erasmus. The story of the foundation is 
an epitome of the age: Foxe designing a 
theological monastic institution, in con¬ 
nexion with St. Swithin’s at Winchester; 
then hesitating, changing his plan, and 
finally throwing in his lot with the future; 
with a wonderful prevision, fixing the 
classics as the basis of true education for at 
least four centuries. And in the statutes 
themselves, quaintly metaphorical and 
minutely detailed, there is the same 
shifting purpose, the same note of trans¬ 
ition. They have the mediaeval rigidity 
of discipline, the directions for an austere 
life, the mass at five in the morning, the 
unadorned liripoop, the grave walks three 
and three. But on the other hand, there is 
the reader of Latin, of Humanity, who shall 
extirpate “ barbarism ” ; and still more 
noteworthy, the reader of Greek, a quite 
new figure among the officers of an Oxford 
College. Lucian he is to lecture on and 
Isocrates, Aristophanes, Sophocles, Pindar, 
Demosthenes, Thucydides—not Homer yet 
nor Aesohylus, not Herodotus nor Plato. And 
on saints-day nights the scholars are to sit 
in the hall, singing before. the fire, and 
reciting and discussing “ poems, histories, 
the marvels of the world, and like subjects.” 
There is a jubilant note in the blind bishop’s 
anticipations of scholarship and academic 
life as it should be. But Foxe does not con¬ 
ceive of any divorce between scholarship and 
religion. On the contrary, Corpus Christi, 
nursery of the arts and of all human learn¬ 
ing though it is to be, is none the less, as 
its name implies, built in honour of the most 
esoteric doctrine of the Catholic faith. And 
the symbol of that doctrine, the “ pelican in 
her piety,” is all about the walls and gate¬ 
ways of the building. It is Foxe’s badge, 
the banner under which he fights, and 
wherever he goes he leaves it behind him : 
in Durham Castle, on the screen and roof 
of Winchester, at St. Cross, at Grantham. 

The President proceeds to trace the vary¬ 
ing fortunes of the college during the reigns 
of his twenty-one predecessors. Of these the 
most noteworthy were John Claymond, once 
of Magdalen; John Reynolds, who took a 
leading part in the Hampton Court Confer¬ 
ence, and was one of the translators of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible; and 
Thomas Turner, to whose munificence the 
college owes the comfortable buildings that 
look out aoross the Broad Walk and the 
Christ Church meadow. There are three 
features in the President’s history which call 
for special attention: the notices of the many 
eminent men whose names star the college 
registers; the accounts of such flaws and 
gusts os from time to time disturbed the 


tranquillity of scholastic life ; and the light 
thrown from contemporary documents and 
records upon manners and morals, the 
shifting social conditions of bygone Oxford. 

Room may be found for a few notes under 
each of these heads. It is perhaps during 
the sixteenth century, when the fame of 
Corpus was new, and the praises of Erasmus 
still rang in the ears of the learned world, 
that the greatest number of illustrious 
alumni were gathered within its walls. 
Among scholars are numbered Ludovicus 
Vivis, the Spanish humanist, Foxe’s 
first reader of Latin ; Edward Wotton, 
the author of De Differentiis Animalium ; 
Nicholas Kriitzer; the ever memorable John 
Hales; Brian Twyne, the antiquary. 
Among theologians, Richard Hooker, John 
Jewel, Cardinal Pole, Thomas Jackson, 
John Spenser. Among men of letters, 
Nicholas Udall, Stephen Gosson, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, Ralph Robinson, translator of the 
Utopia. All of these receive their due meed 
of commemoration from the President; and 
to them might perhaps have been added 
Richard Edwards, poet and playwright, 
and Samuel Page, so highly extolled in 
Palladis Tameia, to whom is ascribed a rare 
poem entitled “ Amos and Laura.” A 
tradition, resting on the authority of 
Anthony d Wood, declares that Thomas 
Carew was educated at Corpus; but the 
President’s researches make it dear that he 
was more probably a member of the neigh¬ 
bouring foundation of Merton. 

The most important event in the external 
history of Corpus was perhaps the Parlia¬ 
mentary Visitation of 1648. Most of the 
fellows were staunch royalists, and as they 
refused to submit to the Visitors, were 
incontinently expelled. Fulman himself 
shared this fate. The then President, 
Robert Newlyn, was superseded by Edmund 
Staunton. Twelve years afterwards, at the 
Restoration, he recovered his dignities and 
roceeded to develop, “ to an inordinate 
egree, the quality of nepotism ”: eight of 
his nephews appear to have been provided 
for out of the college endowments. The 
loyalty of the fellows of Corpus did not 
extend to the surrender of their rare and 
valuable plate, much of it dating from the 
time of the founder himself, to be melted 
down for the sake of Charles. Some of it, 
however, mysteriously disappeared, and was 
returned, when the troubles were over, in a 
basket. Another exciting episode was the 
quarrel in 1566 between the President, 
Thomas Greenway, and one of the Fellows, 
Hieronymus Reynolds. These two worthies 
interchanged scandalous accusations for 
some while, until it became necessary to call 
in the intervention of the Visitor. The 
account which the President gives of this 
transaction is interesting for the glimpse it 
affords of the inner life of the college; and 
the book is full of similar valuable evi¬ 
dences. Some of these are afforded by 
biographies of Corpus men, from Humfrey’s 
Life of Bishop Jewel to Stanley’s Life of 
Dr. Arnold. Others come from documents 
in the college archives, the minute-book of 
the junior common • room, the curious 
unishment registers, wherein every victim 
ad to record, in his own hand and in the 
first person, both crime and penalty. These 
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extracts show, as might be expected, many 
changes from time to time in the general 
tone of the college: often it is pure and 
earnest, sometimes unmistakably de¬ 
generate. And the instruction provided, 
that, too, has its ups and downs; it certainly 
did not always reaoh the high ideals of 
Bishop Foxe. 

For obvious reasons, the President does 
not treat in any very detailed or anecdotic 
fashion the events of the last fifty years. 
The more important of them, down to the 
year 1892, are briefly catalogued. The last 
entry of importance is a note of the opening 
of the new buildings in the autumn of 1885. 
For the future, the history which the Presi¬ 
dent has carried so far will no doubt be 
supplemented bv the Pelican Record, a college 
magazine, founded in 1891. 

The value of a most erudite and interesting 
volume is greatly enhanced by its appendices. 
These contain a most complete ana elaborate 
register of every scholar of the college, from 
its foundation to the present time, together 
with supplementary lists of readers, pro¬ 
fessors, chaplains, clerks, choristers, ex¬ 
hibitioners, gentlemen-commoners, com¬ 
moners, and even the more important of the 
college servants. A learned dissertation on 
“ Fines and other Sources of Revenue ” 
completes the debt which all historians and 
all Corpus men owe to the President. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


The Partition of Africa. By J. Scott Keltie, 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Sooiety. With twenty - one 
Maps. (Stanford.) 

The story of the recent scramble amongst 
various European Powers for a share in the 
partition of the African continent is so well 
told by the Secretary of the Geographical 
Society that little remains for the reviewer 
but to chronicle the event. The hope ex¬ 
pressed in the preface, that “ the present 
volume may enable those interested in Africa 
to form a fairly clear conception of a story 
unprecedented in the case of any other con¬ 
tinent,” is more than fulfilled; for the reader 
will here find not only a succinct statement 
of all the important facts connected with 
the distribution of territory among the 
rival states, but also a brief yet adequate 
sketch of the relations of the outer world 
to the "distressful continent” from the dawn 
of history down to the present settlement, 
together with a general summary of results, 
and a well-digested account of the economic 
conditions of the distributed areas. Ample 
materials are thus placed in the hands of 
the student of history, by which he may 
follow the thread of events leading up to 
the partition, while the political economist 
is supplied with the means of estimating 
its value, both to the natives and to the 
trading nations more immediately concerned. 
Thus, dealing with the labonr question, 
scarcely second in importance to that of 
the climate itself, Mr. Keltie a9ks 

“ If we cannot get the native to work, what is 
to baoome of Africa ? We are often told that 
the negro is a lazy being, who never will be 
trained to habits of industry. But, as a univer¬ 
sal statement, facts belie that assertion. When 
he <*»n ni«'U up His livinr with a minimum <>f 


exertion, he will do so; that is human nature. 
But in South Africa, in the Cape, the Trans¬ 
vaal, Natal, West Africa, and elsewhere, he does 
work, and that also with great steadiness and 
regularity. On some of the plantations of the 
Germans inland from Zanzibar, before the recent 
troubles, the people came quite willingly to 
work, induced to do so by the wages offered. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that voluntary 
hard work is not congenial to a people who 
for ages have been accustomed to do no more 
than they were forced to do. It should be 
quite possible, by judicious treatment, to lead 
the natives on to industrious habits ; but we 
must not expect, in this and other matters, 
to force them in a generation or two up to a 
stage which it has taken us 2000 years to 
roach.” 

Then reference is made to the surprising 
results already obtained by the Scotch 

K ' ters, traders, and missionaries in Nyassa- 
, a region for ages wasted by tribal 
warfare and slave-raiding expeditions, 
and even still exposed to the sudden 
attacks of the Arab slavers and their 
Wa-Yao allies. Yet here thousands of 
acres are already under coffee plantation, 
tended by free native hands, who till recently 
lived in a sheer state of savagery, but who 
now gravitate from all the surrounding lands 
towards this beneficent centre of paid labour. 
Here they have, under missionary guidance, 
learned to make bricks, burn lime, fell 
timber, and erect substantial structures, 
such as a handsome church with apse, dome, 
a double-towered facade, and other archi¬ 
tectural features, “that might grace a 
London suburb.” The experience might be 
added of Gordon and Gessi with the 
Makarakas, and Dr. Junker’s account of 
these and other natives in the region of the 
Nile-Uongo Divide, a region occupied by 
millions of some of the finest labour 
material in the whole world. 

But the work will probably be chiefly 
consulted by those interested in the oc¬ 
currences connected with the partition 
itself, and such readers will not be slow to 
discover that they have here a trustworthy 
and indispensable guide. The care with 
which the facts are sifted gives it the value 
of an official record, to which zest is added 
by the critical spirit pervading an obviously 
unbiassed exposition, and by many an in¬ 
structive peep behind the scenes of a stirring 
drama played before the eyes of a bewildered 
public. It is “ more curious than edifying ” 
to note the different lines of action followed 
through their representative men by France, 
Portugal, Germany, and England, these 
being the Powers that took the most con¬ 
spicuous parts in the scramble. The French 
have shown themselves characteristically 
bold, pushing, unscrupulous, even unvera- 
cious and ungenerous in the pursuit of a 
brilliant but impracticable ideal which never 
can be realised. Witness the action of 
Lieut. Mizon, among others, who, though his 
designs in Central Sudan were well known, 
was actually aided with advances by the 
British Niger Company, and in return 
brought utterly groundless charges against 
the Company’s agents. 

Portugal, supporting preposterous present 
claims by appeals to faded glories, becomes 
pretentious and even insolent. Relying, 
like a woman, on inherent weakness, she 
bullies her hij brothers, and plays the game 


of brag with such success that by the Anglo- 
Portuguese “ Congo Treaty ” of February, 
1884, she obtains British recognition of her 
claim to the Lower Congo basin. But 
at that time the foreign interests of 
England were in the hands of the late 
Lord Granville, an “ estimable ” statesman, 
noted chiefly for his urbanity and beaming 
countenance, a man who could smile, and 
smile, and smile away an empire. But on | 
this occasion his amiable regard for foreign 
susceptibilities was too much even for his | 
Liberal English friends; while the public 
opinion of Europe revolted 

“ against allowing a retrograde power like 
Portugal, who had been in Africa for four I 
centuries, and had done nothing for its develop¬ 
ment but much for its degradation, to have the 
virtual command of one of the finest rivers on 
the continent.” 

The fatuous Congo Treaty was given up by 
Lord Granville himself under pressure from 
the man of “blood and iron,” and the 
creation of the Congo Free State for weal 
or woe became a possibility. 

During the opening scenes of this eventful 
drama, Germany appears in a most un¬ 
favourable light. Her men of action stoop 
to ignoble means and sordid disguises to 
accomplish their objects; her diplomatist 
have recourse to the weapons of duplicity 
to confirm the successes thus obtained; a 
strange, almost cynical, indifference is showa 
for sdl feelings of honour and sentiment, 
and the foundations of her colonial empire 
are laid on the wreck of the national repu¬ 
tation for a certain rude and sterling 
honesty. Look at the action of Flegel in 
the Benue basin; look at the still more 
extraordinary conduct of Peters and his 
associates, men of rank and title, who to 
escape notice travel as deck passengers, and 
“in the disguise of mechanics” reach 
Zanzibar, land stealthily on the mainland, 
suddenly throw off their traveatie, make 
treasonable treaties with the local chiefs, 
subjects of the Sultan, treaties worthless 
in themselves, but good enough to be 
ratified by an imperial “ Schutzbrief" 
taking over the territories thus filchel from 
their rightful owner. 

“ It is no secret that the unsuspecting chiefs 
were cajoled into appending their signatures or 
marks to documents which they were assured 
were perfectly innocent; the three_ Germans 
simply wanted the autographs of their Africau 
friends to carry back with them to Europe.” 

It is well that these things should be 
plainly recorded, and their accuracy placed 
beyond cavil, as a warning to future states¬ 
men who may be tempted to trifle with 
the national honour for apparent national 
gain. 

England found herself, as usual, unpre¬ 
pared at first, with her imperial destinies 
committed to the care of statesmen for the 
most part lacking the imperial instinct. 
Hence timid councils where firmness was 
sorely needed, and a depth of credulity 
verging on the imbecile. Even after the 
bitter experiences in the South-West (Angra 
Pequena and Damaraland), and in the West 
(the Gameroons and Togoland), Bismarck s 
protest that he has no designs on Zanzibar 
is believed; and while every preparation was 
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being made to seize the Sultan’s continental 
domain, “the British Foreign Office pro¬ 
fessed itself satisfied with the vague assur¬ 
ances from Berlin,” that the only object in 
view was “ to conclude commercial treaties 
with the Sultan.” These “ commercial 
treaties ” presently took the form of a per¬ 
manent occupation of about 60,000 square 
miles of the Sultan’s territory—as a be¬ 
ginning! Well may the author exclaim, 
the Sultan being our proUge, that “ we have 
done a good deal of knuckling down to 
certain other powers in our recent dealings 
with Africa,” elsewhere remarking that 

“ It is possible we might have done better for 
ourselves in Africa than we have done, and 
there have been humiliating episodes in the part 
we have taken in the scramble; but we may 
also congratulate ourselves that we have not 
fared worse than we have done, for we did our 
best to deserve worse.” 

It may be added that, but for the oppor¬ 
tune removal of Lord Granville at a critical 
juncture in 1886, when the Earl of Rose¬ 
bery took charge of foreign affairs, the 
pusillanimous policy hitherto pursued would 
have ended in imperial disaster. The pro¬ 
test issued on that occasion by the new 
Foreign Secretary, a “ protest noteworthy 
for a tone of firmness and determination to 
support British interests, which was some¬ 
what wanting in the correspondence of the 
previous eighteen months,” not only saved 
the Equatorial Lake Region, but also pre¬ 
vented the then imminent exclusion of 
Great Britain from the whole of the East 
African seaboard north of Natal. Such a 
calamity, involving the surrender of our 
commercial and naval supremacy in the 
Indian Ocean, would have eventually proved 
a greater blow to the security of India itself 
than our withdrawal from the Helmundline 
of defence on the North-West frontier. 

A special feature of the book, adding 
greatly to its value, is the excellent series 
of maps, illustrating the physiography and 
life-history of the continent from the 
earliest times down to the last result of the 
partition in 1893. By a novel and ingenious 
process devised by Mr. Bolton, of Mr. 
Stanford’s cartographic department, some 
of these maps are so constructed as 
to show simultaneously and without any 
confusion two different periods of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge. Thus Smith’s “ Africa 
in 1815” looks like a restored palimpsest 
chronologically reversed, the geographical 
details known at that date being boldly 
outlined in black over a map of the present 
year printed in a faint yellowish shade. 
In this way the contrast is strikingly shown 
between the Africa of the present day and 
the Africa of various epochs since Egyptian 
and Carthaginian times. But why is 
Ptolemy’s Agisymba placed so far to the 
south-east as the Prasum Promontorium over 
against Madagascar? Surely Agades, or 
some district noarer to Central Sudan, would 
s newer better to the known conditions. The 
index also might be made a little fuller in 
future editions, so as to include such an 
important name, for instance, as that of 
Flegel. 

A. H. Keane. 


Verses. By W. H. Mallock. (Hutchinson.) 

Tiieke is really not so very much to be said 
about the dainty little volume of verses which 
Mr. Mallock has given us. The important 
and interesting place which the donor holds 
in the world of letters, while it adds piquancy 
to the experiment he has permitted himself— 
the excursion which he has essayed outside 
of the tracks already beaten by him—does 
assuredly tell somewhat to his disadvantage 
when the effort is made to regard his work, 
free from prejudice, as one would regard 
the work of any other poet making his first 
appearance. 

Judged entirely on their own merits, and 
without reference to their author’s achieve¬ 
ment in other literary fields, it is more than 
likely that these verses will meet with 
generous measure of critioal approbation 
of the milder kind. That their tone is 
pessimistic and cynical goes without saying; 
that they give little scope for adverse 
criticism on purely technical grounds is only 
what might be safely postulated of any 
work to which Mr. Mallock might see fit to 
affix his name, always providing that that 
work were not fictional; for while Mr. 
Mallock is a master of his native tongue, 
and uses it with singular adroitness and 
effect, his sense of construction (applying 
the word construction to novel-making) is 
of a somewhat elementary kind. 

In the little volume under discussion, 
Mr. Mallock does not venture upon very 
high flights. Most, nearly all, of his poems 
must be held to be successful within the well- 
defined limitations which he has observed. 
But it cannot for a moment be asserted that 
there is anything like so much real poetry 
—the essence of poetry that is to say—in 
this volume, as may be found in some half- 
dozen chapters of the prose of the author’s 
A Human Document, let me say. Tho 
feeling, the pulse, more properly speaking, 
of these verses beats from first to last 
in unision; it is the same life-blood as 
throbs throughout Mr. Mallock’s much 
debated novel. To some perhaps this in¬ 
sistence on one idea will prove monotonous ; 
but the evident sincerity and pervasiveness 
of the sentiment underlying it will render it 
interesting and acceptable, even to those 
robuster minds by whom all such habits of 
thought are regarded as not only morbid 
but morbific. This persistent refrain, the 
cry of hopeless disappointed love; the 
bewailings of ardent spirits bound fast by 
self-imposed chains of duty or convention; 
these half-breathed prayers for a higher 
atmosphere where the natural affinities of 
soul and body may have freer scope for 
their satisfaction, will assuredly meet the 
mood of many readers. The verses are 
barometrical: they register the rising and 
falling of insurgent hopes, the exultation 
of the moments when reward seems near, 
the pathos of despairing renunciation. The 
threnetic vein is however predominant; 
hope and joy scarcely get time for breathing 
even. We are always cast into the depths. 
For my own part I maintain that the pathos 
of these verses is the very essence of their 
artistic quality. This all-pervading sadness 
renders them acceptable; for I make bold 
to repeat here what I have ventured already 


to assert with some insistence, that no work 
of art, whether it be in poetry, fiction, 
drama, music, or painting, can find its way 
into the company of the highest artistic 
achievements of all ages, unless in the 
quintessence of it (whatever garb it may 
wear externally) the note sounded is a 
sorrowful, a pathetic one. It is to write 
oneself down a naturalist of naturalists to 
assert this, since any frank student of life 
must acknowledge that the basal elements 
of existence are made up of pain, disappoint¬ 
ments, and disillusionings. We may try to 
dissemble the fact, but so long as we retain 
our sanity and our intellectual courage, 
the effort to do so is doomed to failure. 
I ought to say here, however, that there 
are at least half a dozen poems to which the 
foregoing criticism could by no means be 
applied. These are trivial, and even border 
on vulgarity. 

The poem to which Mr. Mallock has 
given the place of honour—“ To Madame 
de * * * ”—is by no means undeserving of 
it; moreover, it gives the keynote to the 
whole. We are told that it is from an 
unpublished novel, and it certainly stimu¬ 
lates a desire to read that novel. The 
verse entitled “Human Life” has fine 
feeling about it, and certainly in the four 
lines an infinity of meaning is conveyed— 

Like smoke I vanish, though I burn like flame ; 

I flicker in the gusts of wrong and right, 

A shining frailty in the guise of might, 

Before, a nothing-and behind, a name.” 

Mr. Mallock sometimes re-echoes Moore’s 
Irish lyrics ; and most readers will detect 
the inspiration of these lines, taken from a 
poem “ To a Child ”— 

“ That look was moulded in the past, 

Before your father's days began ; 

And means what life will mean for you 
And long has meant for man.” 

But Mr. Mallock sometimes avows quite 
frankly the source of his muse. 

In a lighter vein than most of the verses 
is a poem entitled “ The Souls,” which is 
full of adroit banter, and may be regarded 
as one of the happiest of the collection. 
The verses to “Imra,” to “Violet Fane,” 
all strike a despairing note; while in “A 
Philosophic Lover ” and “To an Engaged 
Woman” Mr. Mallock’s muse seeks its own 
relief, and by proving that the grapes of 
love are sour grapes after all, and unworthy 
of plucking, brings the soul into unison 
with its disappointment. 

James Stanley Little. 


Clarke Aspinall: a Biography. By Walter 
Lewin. (E. W. Allen.) 

In an interesting introduction to this bio¬ 
graphy of Clarke Aspinall, the widely 
known coroner and magistrate of Liverpool, 
Mr. Lewin discourses on the functions of 
the biographer and the novelist. 

“ The biographer, like the novelist,” says Mr. 
Lewiu, “ is a worker in human life. The main 
difference between them is, that the novelist is 
free to explore all life and draw from every 
source for the creation of an ideal of his own, 
while the biographer must concentrate his 
study of life in one actual, specified example. 
His incidents are drawn from one career, to 
which he must keep with strict fidelity. . . . 
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1Tin function is to reveal the actual life of a 
certain man or woman—nothing more.” 

This is perfectly true; aud yet the pecu¬ 
liarity of the present case is that, if ever a 
man required the hand of the novelist rather 
than the hand of the conventional bio¬ 
grapher to depict him, that man was Clarke 
Aspinall. A mere record of deeds could 
not reproduce what was so pronounoed 
in his case—his personality. Nor could 
any analysis of motive supply all that 
would be otherwise inadequate in the 
portrait. Even anecdotes tell rather what 
he said than what he was to the 
thousands who knew him in the street, on 
the bench, on the platform, in the private 
room, or indirectly by repute. Indeed, 
with all respect, it may be said that the man 
Clarke Aspinall was in actual life what in 
a novel would be called “ a character.” 
He had marked traits of individuality that 
singled out even his “ Oh, thank you” from 
the “ thank you’s ” of the crowd. The 
quiok twinkle of his merry eyes, as if fresh 
from the tears of laughter; the smile that 
burst open on his broad clean-shaven face, 
and as suddenly closed again, leaving an 
incongruous blank during the inner play of 
serious thought; the wing-like tufts of his 
grey hair at the sides, the reedy tremor of 
his persuasive voice, the suggestion of a 
lisp that he himself seemed to cultivate as 
with a feminine primness of speech; the 
strain of sentiment, the bland yet natural 
self-oonsoiousness; the poise of his head 
when wit came out of it, as of a bird 
listening to its own top-note, and with an 
eye on its audience as to the effect; 
the impulsive departure at the height of 
the joke, and the soliloquy of muttering 
laughter along the pavement until the 
merry idea was spent; the spasmodic habits 
of manner that were the outward and visible 
results of a heart absolutely restless with 
good nature—this, and more than this, 
made Clarke Aspinall so much a char¬ 
acter distinct from his fellow-men that, 
unless his biographer be also the artist, and 
vividly depict his marked traits as essential 
features of the portrait, much of the 
personality that was so pronounced must 
escape both him and his readers. 

Frankly, and with every endeavour to 
allow for one’s own predilection, I should 
have preferred a little more of the spirit of 
the artist, and a little less of the spirit of 
the moralist, in Mr. Lewin’s otherwise 
excellent book. The balanced biography 
of Clarke Aspinall, that would give due 
place to his personality, needed almost equal 
proportions of fact, analysis, and personal 
portraiture; and had Mr. Lewin’s chapter 
ix., “ Personality,” and chapter x., 
“ Characteristics ” been as proportionately 
adequate as his previous chapters, “The 
Aspinalls in Liverpool,” “ Parentage ant 
Early Life,” “ Bebington,” “ Public Life,” 
“Coroner and Magistrate,” aud “Philan¬ 
thropic Work,” the biography would have 
had more of the convincing vividness of a 
masterly portrait than it has. 

The very anecdotes whioh Mr. lie win 
jjives—even the two photograph portraits 
in the volume, as well—suggest that there 
was a unique character to depict, along with 
the facts he details; and in reading these 


facts one longs for a more illuminating 
touch of the artist’s hand, to give the facts 
and the photographs some of the vividness 
of the character that they stand for. No 
exaggeration was required; simply an eye 
for portraiture and sympathetic faithfulness 
to the excellent model. This, along with 
the biographical facts and the analysis of 
motive that Mr. Lewin has done with such 
admirable insight, sympathy, and literary 
finish, would have given the biography a 
realistic touch that would have taken us 
nearer the man who in every way was so 
much alive. We have data, we have analysis, 
we even have atmosphere in the earlier 
chapters—but we want to see the man; 
and the impression left is that, considering 
the subject, the pen of the biographer has 
been held with too much reserve. The 
magistrate who would call a female prisoner 
by her Christian name, and admonish her 
even to tears over her first charge of 
“ drunk and incapable,” and then send her 
to buy something to eat for the limp, 
haggard baby in her arms; the tea- 
meeting speaker who could keep a gathering 
of working-olas3 vouug men and women in 
roars by a playful description of the diffi¬ 
culties of finding his way to a school in a 
strange neighbourhood, and, after all, point 
a moral that was felt; the proposer of a 
resolution who could humour a large, un¬ 
ruly audience first into laughter at its 
own unreasonableness, and then into en¬ 
thusiastic thanks to the very speakers who 
had wearied it to stamping and hissing; 
the organiser who could reply to a < 
bishop halting over a request to' 
address a meeting in Liverpool because 
Liverpool was so far from Newcastle— 
“ Yes, my Lord, it is far; it’s about as far 
as Newcastle is from Liverpool, and you 
remember I travelled that for you ” ; the 
coroner who at the right moment oould 
invite the sorrowful widow of “the 
deceased ” to his room, and in sheer sym¬ 
pathy make her with his own hands a cup 
of coffee, which even years after she could 
never refer to without grateful emotion— 
surely the portrait of such an active, sym¬ 
pathetic character as this, a master of minor 
acts of goodness, required to be painted 
with words warm from strong impressions, 
and not with a literary precision that hides 
more than it reveals. The pity is, that a 
biography so decidedly interesting as this 
is, in every respect but one, should want 
that, and that only, to make it perfect. 
The danger was that personality would 
outweigh fact and analysis; but Mr. Lewin 
has taken too much care to avoid this 
danger. 

The chapter, “The Aspinalls iuLiverpool,” 
recalls Liverpool life of an earlier genera¬ 
tion, and fitly traces the commercial, social, 
and political influences prior to Clarke 
Aspinall’s entry upon that public life to 
which he imparted such a lightness of touch, 
such persuasive geniality, such ready wit 
and humour, and yet such a fundamental 
store of moral force that was the ruling 
power of his acts and the inner light of his 
joyous personality. 

William Tirebuck. 


The Sonnet in England, and other Ettayt. By 
J. Ashcroft Noble. (Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane). 

For so long a time has the sonnet, in more 
or less irregular forms, been domiciled in 
English literature, that one is inclined to 
wonder why a lucid and authoritative defini¬ 
tion of its structure and the laws of its 
being was yet to write, so late as the 
seventy-ninth year of this century. Yet, 
to all practical intents and purposes, that 
particular meadow had remained unshorn; 
and to Mr. Ashcroft Noble belongs the 
credit of having made an extremely intelli¬ 
gent and discriminating analysis of a much- 
used, but imperfectly comprehended, vehicle 
for poetic expression. Even if a good deal 
of “ the art of our day ” be, in some respects, 

“ a revel of rough truth,” the revived feel¬ 
ing for form, for selection, for the best 
words and the best manner, has been, per¬ 
haps, the strongest and the most excellent 
influence of the age. Anything and every¬ 
thing that may make for sound craftsman¬ 
ship and the improvement of technic 
should be received with the acclamation it 
deserves. The amateur is too much with 
us—in painting, in prose, above all in 
poetry, he is omnipresent; the perpetual 
obsession of his outpourings, of his griev¬ 
ances, shrill and clamant as the voice of 
the street ballad-singer, is a weariness to 
the flesh. He is the fly in the apothecary’s 
ointment; and sometimes, though rarely, 
he contrives, none knoweth how, to 
get into amber. And thus is form even 
the more justified of its existence, the 
more comely and reviving to the spirits of 
those long oppressed by the tyranny of 
teeming and amorphous over-production; 
thus, too, is the exposition of the law a 
thing of especial worth and healthfulness 
to boot. It is not so very long ago that a 
well-known lady novelist attributed “little 
sonnets of seven or eight lines ” to her hero, 
a fashionable young poet, who wrote for 
the best magazines, and who certainly might 
have been expected to know better; but, 
now that Mr. Ashcroft Noble’s luminous 
dissertation is within the reach of all, there 
is no excuse for such eccentricities, even in 
feminine fiction. 

Of the essay itself, on “ The Sonnet in 
England,” there is little to say that was not 
said when it first appeared in the pages of the 
Contemporary Review in 1880, One would 
wish, however, that Mr. Noble might have 
seen fit to bring it up to date, or to add a 
second part, thus making a (so far) complete 
chroniclo out of that which, in its present 
state is, interesting though it be, neither 
old enough nor new enough to be entirely 
satisfying from any point of view. Perhaps 
some of the finest sonneteers of this century 
remain to be added to Mr. Noble’s list; 
and, indeed, there is an element of what, 
for want of a better word, we must 
call the dimode, in a category that inoludes 
Miss Dora Green well, Mrs. Pfeiffer, and 
other bards who shall be nameless 
here, and stops short at Mrs. Meynell 
and Mr. W. E. Henley, to say nothing of 
Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton. Mr. Noble's 
estimate of Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese ” is among the best passages 
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in this essay, which, by the way, is, if 
anything, a little over-eulogistic of Dante 
Gabriel Bossetti as a sonneteer, and some¬ 
what academic in the view taken of Keats’s 
sonnets. Surely the statement, that 

“it is only the comparatively small mass 
of Keats’s sonnet work, oertainly not any 
deficiency in quality, which hinders him from 
taking rank among the greatest of our 
sonneteers, as well as among the greatest of 
our poets,” 

savours strangely of a Philistinism all un¬ 
worthy of so clever a critic as the author of 
these papers. One would have imagined 
that the glorification of quantity over 
quality should have been undreamed of in 
Mr. Noble’s philosophy. That multiplicity 
is needful for popularity is almost too 
obvious for repetition; but that the artist, 
who may justly claim to have produced 
even one work of the highest excellence, 
shall not take rank with the first among 
his fellows is a popular fallacy which 
one does not expect to find echoed by Mr. 
Ashcroft Noble. 

The account of the Germ is interesting, 
of course; so is the paper on “ Bobert 
Buchanan as Poet,” and the pleasantly- 
written little paper on “Hawker of 
Morwenstow,” which should delight all 
such as have not already become acquainted 
with Mr. Baring Gould’s memoir of that 
most memorable and romantic personality. 
The essay on Leigh Hunt is as good as 
anything in the book, while “ The Poetry 
of Common Sense ” is entertaining as a jeu 
<P esprit ; but, as its very title proclaims, is 
not to be taken seriously; for poetry and 
common sense are two separate and utterly 
incompatible things. You may write with 
wit, discernment, subtlety, and even in¬ 
spiration, and yet the result shall not be 
poetry. Common sense belongs as little to 
poetry os to love, the very soul of each 
alike being glamour—deep, indefinable, and 
all the fairer in that its source is far out of 
thought and sight, beyond the reach of 
reason. 

It remains to say that Mr. Ashcroft Noble 
has given us, on the whole, an eminently 
readable book, full of clear intelligence and 
graceful appreciations; the typography and 
the binding leave nothing to be desired; 
while the title-page is a pleasure to the eye. 

Gbaiiam B. Tomson. 


The Bible and its Theology. By G. Yance 
Smith. (Sonnenschein.) 

Ik the annals of English progressive theo¬ 
logy during the present century, perhaps 
no one volume could be named which has 
acquired more popularity, or which has 
more contributed to the cause of liberal 
Christianity, than this work of Dr. Yance 
Smith. Grown with the growth of years, 
and thriving with the new and continuous 
aliment which controversy and perpetually 
shifting standpoints is certain to furnish, 
the work has become what is to all 
intents and purposes a new book: new 
at all events in plan and in contents, 
but not new in the philosophical calmness 
and Christian suavity which has always 
distinguished and made it a model of 
religious controversy. That such a work 


was, from the author’s standpoint, entirely 
justified, he has himself proved. Not to 
mention the outrageous mendacities which 
continue to disgrace the manuals and cate¬ 
chisms of sacerdotalism, as— e.g., Hook’s 
Church Dictionary, wherein Unitarians are 
defined as “ certain persons who do not 
worship the true God,” Dr. Vance Smith’s 
plea in his Preface is one the cogency of 
which must be admitted : 

“ So long as books like Dr. Liddon’s [Bampton 
Leotures] and the more recent Lux Mundi con¬ 
tinue to be published in exposition and defence 
of the prevailing Christianity, so long will it 
be necessary again and again to recall Christian 
people to more rational and truthful views of 
the origin, character, and interpretation of 
those Scriptures in which the common forms of 
Christian belief claim to find their justification. 
Certainly, it is difficult to conceive that the 
uniting bond of the nation as a Christian 
nation will ever be found in Nicene speculation, 
Anglican sacerdotalism, or the lower forms of 
evangelicalism, any more than in the general 
acceptance of Papal infallibility.” 

It would, of course, be impossible iu the 
brief space at my disposal even to enumerate 
all the topics included in Dr. Yance Smith’s 
book as pertaining to the general subject 
of the Bible and its theology. No portion 
of our religious history during the present 
century is more thickly strewn with the 
dead ashes and partly quenched embers of 
bygono controversies than the last twenty- 
five years, the period which the book more 
immediately covers. Indeed, some of the 
matters discussed are so far removed from 
the questions and interests energising in 
our own days as to seem a trifle out of date. 
Thus, to take an instance, whatever atten¬ 
tion Mr. Gladstone’s theological opinions 
might properly claim in relation to certain 
subjects, most cultured Englishmen have 
long made up their minds as to his criticism 
of Ecce Homo and his “ testimony as to the 
humanitarian character of the evangelical 
narratives.” Still, there are questions 
connected with Biblical criticism which 
were brimful of vitality when Dr. Vance 
Smith began to write some four or 
more decades ago, and which still retain 
their living energy. Such, e.g., are the 
doctrines of the Logos, or the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. On these and other 
crucial questions, the general reader may 
find in this work a clear statement of the 
history of the issues discussed, together 
with a criticism, as ingenuous and impartial 
as could reasonably be expected from an 
avowed advocate, of recent contributions to 
the discussion. 

We must, however, turn to the question 
of central interest in Dr. Yance Smith’s 
treatise. For my part, I must account it a 
matter of congratulation to the English 
Biblical student that Prof. Driver’s now 
famous treatise should have been followed, 
at so brief an interval, by the work here 
under notice. We can readily imagine— 
what in truth is independent of our 
imagination—the unsophisticated English 
student, perhaps a suddenly alarmed prelate 
or a teacher in a church or chapel Sunday- 
school, rising up from the study of Prof. 
Driver’s work with the question: “If all 
this be true, what is the Bible ? What is 
its value as an infallible revelation or source 


of truth ? ” or—putting similar doubts and 
questions into another form — granting 
that all these conclusions established by 
the consensus of competent scholars are 
true, and that the traditional views of 
Scripture no longer possess vitality or can 
command the assent of honest inquirers, 
What true view of the Bible is left? or, 
What is that estimate of the Scripture 
which in all likelihood is destined to main¬ 
tain a permanent hold on the convictions 
and feelings of cultured and “religiously 
disposed” men? To such inquiries Dr. 
Yance Smith supplies an answer which, if 
not marked by any striking novelty or 
especial profundity, is at least characterised 
by strong religious feeling and genuine 
common sense. Thus, he tells us (p. 336): 

“ In the Christian literature, moreover, we have 
in substance the reoord of a great revolution 
destined in the course of time deeply to affect 
tho ideas and the material condition of the 
civilised world. We have also the only his¬ 
torical or biographical outline left to ns of the 
life and teaching of that remarkable personage 
from whom so wonderful an influence was 
to proceed. At the lowest estimate of 
its character, the Bible is not less than 
this. To many persons, and not without 
reason, it is much more; but it is not a 
creed or a creed-book which men are com¬ 
pelled to receive under penalty of damna¬ 
tion. It nowhere claims to be so. Nor is it 
a body of immutable laws for our time or for 
any other. Many of its ideas on creation, on 
the Divine Being and his intercourse with men, 
and on various other subjects are simply such 
as were natural to the infancy of the human 
race—some of them are such as cam only be 
passed over in silence by readers of any refine¬ 
ment or delicacy of mind. . . . The Bible may 
nevertheless, if wisely used, be a help and a 
stimulant to guide and invigorate the conscience, 
as it is also a channel through which the unseen 
spirit has often spoken to men, and may speak 
to us if we will listen. But it is not, and 
ought not to be, made a substitute for the free 
and earnest action of our own higher nature, 
nor an opiate to stupefy or put it to sleep. The 
Bible never assumes to exercise any such 
function as this, but rather in its usual tenor 
appeals to us and bids us stand up as intelligent 
moral agents to judge for ourselves what is 
right, and act faithfully in accordance with the 
highest dictates of our inner sense of duty. 
Nay, we may go further than this; for has not 
the Bible been providentially left to us in this 
position in order that men may be free to 
exercise their own spiritual faculties, free to 
think and to judge, and to move onward in the 

E ath of religious truth, not being too much 
indered in their course by the antiquated and 
obsolete notions of the past ? ” (pp. 336, 7). 

What theory of the meaning and intent 
of the Bible—the legitimate ontoome of the 
fiery trial of criticism which it is now 
undergoing—may obtain during the next 
half-century it is, of course, impossible 
to forecast. That the present orthodox 
estimate of it is destined to large modifica¬ 
tion is, in my opinion, certain ; but that its 
traditional acceptation as the guide-book of 
humanity in religion and duty is ever likely 
to perish I think most unlikely. Indeed, 
I hold that these grave, earnest sentences 
of Dr. Yance Smith indicate its position, 
not only in the present, but even in the, as 
yet, remote future, when all hostile, but 
unjust, influences shall have done their 
worst, 
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The extract I have just given may, how¬ 
ever, subserve another purpose. Indirectly, 
but accurately, it represents the tone and 
spirit of Dr. Vance Smith’s book. My 
readers, will, I think, acknowledge that 
nothing can be more admirable, more re¬ 
fined, or more gentle — nothing further 
removed from the malignity and acerbity 
of theological controversy, than this work. 
Full of sympathy with all that is noble and 
generous in human culturo and history, with 
all that is in spirit and essence genuinely 
Christian, his criticism is equally character¬ 
ised by freedom, candour, shrewd insight, 
tender delicacy, and unfailing tact. In a 
word, so long as theological controversy 
continues to be, like party government, 
a wretched need of our sublunary ex¬ 
istence, so long will it be hard to find a 
more philosophical and Christian model for 
it than this work of Dr. Vance Smith’s. 

John Owen. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Through Thick and Thin. By Margery 
Hollis. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Secret of the Pad. By Victor O'D. Power. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Woman'8 Loyalty. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By Beatrice 
Harraden. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

The Laird's Deed of Settlement. By Jane M. 

Kippen. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Countess Pharamond. By Pita. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Craigrowan. By William Kennedy Moore. 
(Alexander & Shepheard.) 

The Story of a Dacoity and the Lolapur Week. 

By G. K. Betham. (W. H. Allen.) 

The Private Life of an Eminent Politician. 
By Edouard Rod. In 2 vols. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

In Through Thick and Thin we have a fresh 
story constructed out of somewhat common¬ 
place materials. At all events, such folks 
a3 Gay Rushton, the obstinate girl of 
character, with a secret and a disreputable 
father in the background, and an obstinate 
lover and a flaccid stepmother in the front, 
seem tolerably familiar. It must be 
allowed, however, that the very most is 
made of Gay and of her desirable and un¬ 
desirable surroundings. Her secret meet¬ 
ings with her father, the murder, and “ the 
Kelvers case ” have, indeed, the appearance 
of sensation dragged into a quiet story for 
the express purpose of giving it piquancy. 
Yet, but for this sensation, we should not 
have had such a curious specimen of cross- 
grained loyalty as Pelter. The next best 
character to Gay is that blameless bigamist, 
her stepmother. She is an almost perfect 
study in limp but not altogether unlovable 
dependence on others. 

A Secret of the Past surely beats the 
melodramatic record in such matters as 
murder, mystery, bigamy, rivalry, and 
lively talk, such as “I did not intend 
to lay hands upon you, you white- 
livered rascal and murderer! But, since 
you have invited the favour, by G-, you 


shall enjoy it to the full.” There is a 
murder, or a terrible fight, or a mysterious 
disappearance, or a fiendish act of treachery 
—Sylvia Trezona, however, looks rather 
thin and pallid beside some of the other 
criminals in the story—in every second 
chapter in each of these three volumes. 
Again, almost every character of any con¬ 
sequence—certainly this is true of the two 
leading characters, Lord Ruthyn and Vera 
Clavering—is at least two persons rolled 
into one. And then, what a pleasure, after 
a Barmecide feast of introspection, to come 
upon such a sentenoe as— 

“In the throes of this death-struggle, when 
face was close to face, and Lord Ruthyn’s 
fingers were relaxing their grasp as his strength 
yielded beneath the agony of his pressure on 
his throat, his hands suddenly fell nervelessly 
from his antagonist ere he shrank back against 
the rocky boulder, shuddering in every limb, 
as if struck with a deadly chill, his eyes fixed, 
with a glassy stare of horror, upon the woman’s 
figure approaching in the vague shadows of 
twilight! ” 

Finally, there is more than the ordinary 
amount of that true, though commonplace, 
love, the course of which does not run 
smooth, but which, in the long run, is pro¬ 
perly rewarded. Altogether, this is a novel 
which ought to escape criticism. It is read¬ 
able and delightful—horribly delightful. 

Miss Iza Duffus Hardy’s new book is 
neither above nor below the average novels 
which she produces with praiseworthy 
energy and at stated intervals. You at 
once recognise the rival lovers when they 
make their first appearance on the boards. 
Val Charteris, of course, is 

“ fair and tall and handsome, of well-propor¬ 
tioned and somewhat slender build, with an 
erect and graceful bearing, delicate, olean-cut 
features, slightly aquiline in contour, a low 
forehead, full sensitive lips, shaded by a golden 
tawny moustache, and large eyes of pure azure 
blue—eyes that had sometimes a dreamy soft¬ 
ness, sometimes, but more rarely, a keen, steely 
gleam.” 

Equally of course, Bruce Wardlaw 
“ was not so tall, but of squarer and stronger 
make, sallow and dark, with straight, level 
brows, which, lowering heavily over deep-set 
eyes, gave him a certain intentness, and even 
sternness of expression. His features were 
cast in a noble mould, but rough-hewn and 
somewhat harsh in their general effect.” 

Of Clemaine Everard, with whom both 
Val and Bruce turn out to be in love, 
it is unnecessary to say anything; the 
most ordinary surmises as to her character 
and appearance will prove correct. She 
is, as the title to her history indicates, 
full of loyalty in the first instance to Val. 
It may be objected, perhaps, that she 
carries this loyalty a trifle too far in not 
denouncinghim for the murderer he is proved 
to be. But this is a detail; and, besides, it 
allows Bruce Wardlaw to take Val’s place. 
Miss Duffus Hardy can hardly be expected 
to alter her views of life and of character. 
But she might reduce the length of her 
sentences. In one of her volumes four 
occupy three pages. 

Quite the fashionable shade of sadness 
distinguishes Ships that Pass in the Night. 
Bernardino Holme, the niece of the keeper 
of a second-hand book shop in London, 


falls ill of teaching, writing articles for 
newspapers, attending socialistic meetings, 
and taking part in political discussions, and 
betakes herself to the Kurhaus of Petershof. 
There she meets Robert AUitsen, otherwise 
the Disagreeable Man. They take to each 
other at table (Fhdte dinner quite in the 
modern style. He asks her to pass the 
Yorkshire relish; she passes the mustard- 
pot. After a little of the conversation 
which this game at cross purposes 
naturally provokes, Robert, as the most 
natural thing in the world, says to 
Bernardino, “I know your type well; you 
burn yourselves out quickly.” Bernardino 
replies not less properly and naturally, 
“ You have drunk deep of the cup of poison; 
I can see that. To hand the cup on to 
others is the part of a coward.” The 
acquaintanceship, started thus auspiciously, 
progresses through snubbing and preaching 
—the preaching is good, and, when it is 
not too much after the manner of Dr. George 
Macdonald, is even epigrammatic —and 
doing good to others in, as a rule, an ill- 
natured way, to intimacy. Finally, when 
Bernardino has returned to London, and 
has taken to writing books as well as 
dusting them, she and the Disagreeable 
Man make the discovery that they are 
in love with each other. His mother, who 
is his “tie,” dies, and there is no good 
reason why they should not marry. That 
would, however, be a most unsatisfactory 
ending from the modern Jin de siecle stand¬ 
point. So Bernardino gets run over by a 
waggon, and dies in hospital. Some of the 
secondary “ ships that pass in the night”— 
the Kurhaus people and the country folks 
—are described with ease and care. The 
book is on the whole a clever one, although 
the author has sought out many modem 
affectations. 

There is a certain honest grandiloquence 
about the style of The Laird’s Peed of 
Settlement which cannot be described as an 
attraction, but which is nevertheless a sort 
of redeeming feature. The unsophisticated 
writer, if not the beginner, is refreshingly 
revealed in— 

“Through more than one deep glen inter¬ 
secting those mountain passes pour down dear 
streams, which unite and emerge in a broad, 
rapid river, now flowing between banks fringed 
with alder, dwarf oak, and willows, now 
sweeping in eddies round shelving rocks, in its 
course to the ocean.” 

Then the story contains a high-spirited 
young man, a good young woman, several 
folks whose variety of virtue is distinctly 
Annie Swanish, a vindictive laird round 
whom centres a distinctly old-fashioned 
plot, and a good deal of Ueltic-English of 
the sort familiar to readers of Mr. William 
Black. If it had been simpler in construc¬ 
tion and style, The Laird's Need of Settle¬ 
ment would have been moderately readable. 

As a sequel to Sheba, the new story by 
Rita is at least an average success. Sheba 
Ormatroyd is allowed to become happy and 
respectable. She married the man of her 
heart, who is elevated from plain Paul 
Meredith, the opera singer, into the Earl of 
Amersley. She triumphs over her leading 
rival, originally Bessie Saxon, now the 
Countess Pharamond, in spite of “hay 
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golden hair, the, colour of ripe com,” her 
“ full Junoesque figure,” and the chic in¬ 
comparable of her toilette— i.e., “ Most of the 
costly satin that formed her gown trailed on 
the floor, and the upper portion of her body 
made up in diamonds for what it lacked in 
material clothing.” She triumphs over 
Count Pharamond, a monster of depravity, 
by whose side Don Juan was a gentle¬ 
man. She even triumphs over a grasping 
publisher—with the help, however, of a 
singularly level-headed clergyman, who 
has finally to be content with the position 
of friend. Kita revels in her descrip¬ 
tion of the Parisian world—I mean of 
course monde —which was ruled over by 
the Duchesse de Yalette, and in which 

“ the women smoked and flirted and had 
adventures more or less risqitS, and ran into 
debt to their tailors and milliners, and were at 
every racecourse and every ball that was 
fashionable. They were an fait with every 
infamy, and delighted in the most impudent 
personalities respecting their dearest friends.” 

Altogether the sub-Ouidaesque writing in 
The Countess Pharamond is quite up to Pita’s 
average; the plot (which includes a suicide 
by poisoning) that clears the way for Paul 
and Sheba, is above her average. Sheba’s 
dispute with her publisher reminds one of a 
similar incident in one of Mr. Eider Hag¬ 
gard’s stories; but it is spiritedly conducted, 
and it will gladden the heart of Mr. Walter 
Besant. 

As a story commemorative of the event 
that led to the formation of the Free Church 
of Scotland, which celebrates its half century 
during the present year, Craigrowan deserves 
reading. It is not a profound psychological 
study, nor an important contribution to 
ecclesiastical history. But it reflects faith¬ 
fully enough the Disruption as carried out 
in a country parish, with its accompaniments 
of piety, simple martyrdom, and simpler 
love. The author commands an easy style; 
his sketches of such different characters as 
the Bev. Mr. Clyne, Lilian Huntly, and 
Lord Deerwell, are excellent; and although 
his sympathies are with the Free Church 
and its founders, he is not fanatically hard 
upon their opponents. 

There is plenty of animal spirits and of 
hurrying vigour of style in Mr. G. K. 
Betham’s two Anglo-Indian stories, of 
which “ The Story of a Daooity ” is, in 
every sense, the chief. It has an undoubted 
air of reality. We might, however, have 
been spared “philosophy” cast into such 
ejaculations as “By my halidame, Dame 
Fortune, thou art a very jade! ” Before 
publishing again, Mr. Betham would do 
well to take a course of Mr. Budyard 
Kipling. 

“ After all, this tragic breakdown, this absolute 
surrender of everything that he held dear, this 
reckless flight with the woman he loves is, 
perhaps, the noblest act of Michael Tessier’s 
life. . . . Tessier carries in himself his own 
worst punishment. He will never be happy.” 

These words, read aloud in a railway car¬ 
riage and in the hearing of the two persons 
alluded to—a deliciously French piece of 
cruelty—sum up The Private Life of an 
Eminent Politician. It is an agony in two 
volumes. Michael Tessier, a French politi¬ 


cian of the most modern type, is pulled in 
one way by his passion for his ward Blanche, 
and in the opposite direction by his ambi¬ 
tion and his sense of duty to his family. 
As he is dominated by nothing which can 
by any possibility be styled religion, he 
yields to impulse, and after getting rid of his 
wife Suzanne, marries Blanche, and with 
her takes a leap into the dark. The story 
is well told, for M. Bod commands a firm, 
flexible style. The leading characters in it 
—particularly Blanche, the paragon of self* 
surrender, and Suzanne, the unloved and 
not very lovable wife—are perfect sketches. 
And then it is all so full of modern fatalism, 
and suoceeds in leaving such an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth. 

William Wallace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Spanish Literature : an Elementary Handbook. 
By H. Butler Clarke, Taylorian Teacher of 
Spanish at Oxford. (Sonnenschein.) In the 
great work of Ticknor, and through the 
translations of Sismondi, Schlegel, and others, 
the English language is rich in books on 
Spanish literature. But there was still need of 
another. These authors stop at the Revolution, 
or regard Spanish literature too much from the 
romantic standpoint, dominant when they 
wrote. We have here a wider view of the 
subject, thoughit be a briefer one ; and mention 
is made of more reoent writers. The works of 
Nicolas Antonio, of Ticknor, and of the 
others mentioned in the Preface, will still be 
indispensable to bibliographers, and to serious 
students of Spanish literature; but for the 
general reader this manual will be more accept¬ 
able. Mr. Clarke is equal as a Spanish scholar 
to any of his predecessors; and he brings to the 
work a refined taste, and a style formed on 
excellent models. The selections which he 
gives from the authors discussed are chosen 
with a view of showing the regular and con¬ 
tinuous development of language and style. 
Through them, and through the admirable 
translations, the intelligent reader may be able 
to seize the distinguishing character of Spanish 
prose and verse in its best examples. This is 
not mere sonority and stately amplification, as 
is too often supposed to be the case, bat a 
higher quality—that which Matthew Arnold so 
well named “ distinction.” This is the 
peculiar characteristic of Spanish of the best 
age. The literature may have other faults: 
just as a well-bred gentleman may be inferior 
in ability and in moral worth to the Philistine, 
and yet preserve the ineffaceable stamp of birth 
and breeding, so it is with Spanish writing of 
the golden age. The theme of the prose or 
verse may be simplicity itself, there may be no 
depth of thought; we may differ in Mo from 
the theological or other opinions expressed, 
and yet we may delight in the exquisite beauty 
of the style, and find therein one of the keenest 
pleasures that literature can bring to an 
appreciative reader. It is one of the great 
merits of this elementary handbook that it so 
well brings out this supreme characteristic of 
Spanish literature. 

Dona Luz. By Juan Valera. Translated 
from the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano. (Heine- 
mann.) This is a translation of one of the 
most pleasing of Juan Valera’s novels. It has, 
indeed, no single scene of such power as is to be 
found in Pepita Jimenez and El Comendador 
Mendoza; but, on the other hand, there is 
scarcely anything to startle the most rigid 
notions of propriety. The theme is the history 
of a noble orphan, Doha Lnz, whose father had 
dissipated all his fortune, brought up in the 


country in the house of the steward who had 
fattened on his master’s ruin. Feeling her 
poverty, the stain of her birth, oonscious of her 
right to the title which she refuses to assume, 
beautiful, clever, imaginative, religious, cour¬ 
teous to all, she is yet intensely proud, with a 
pride that disdains all lower gratifications of 
vanity. There is no one in the neighbourhood 
worthy of her hand; but at last a noble wooer 
of distinguished manners comes from Madrid, 
and she marries him, chiefly because her pride 
is flattered that such a one from the court 
should be attracted by a country girl without 
fortune. Soon after the marriage comes the 
revelation that she inherits vast wealth from 
her unknown mother; that her husband knew 
of this, and had sued her for her money alone. 
Her pride is stung to the quick; she sends him 
off with contempt, and will see him no more. 
She resumes her former life, only now devoted 
to the education of her boy. Besides these 
characters there is one of Juan Valera’s 
delightfully human priests, not a mere effigy 
dressed in a cassock. There is an amusing 
description of a Spanish election, which may be 
oompared with that in Selgas’ Nona. The 
translation is accurate, but a little verbose and 
laboured. The easy piquancy of Valera’s deli¬ 
cate wit and satire is hardly enough felt 
therein. 

Squire Heilman and other Stories. By 
Juhani Aho. (Fisher Unwin.) Too short for 
a novel and too long for a sketch, we fail to 
understand why such a story as “ Squire 
Heilman” was ever written, still less trans¬ 
lated from the Finnish. There is literally no 
plot at all. The hero, a singularly repulsive 
person, begins by swearing because his shaving- 
water is not to his liking; “roars until the 
windows rattle,” and “a large piece of white¬ 
wash fell from the ceiling ”; ties up his horse 
and deliberately flogs it; drives to the tax- 
assessors, insults the board, goes out banging 
the door; again ties up his horse and flogs it; 
returns to the board, indulges in several pages 
of blackguardism, “ spits a plug of tobacoo 
right behind the ear ” of the bailiff of the 
parish, returns home, and is “ summonsed ” by 
the insulted board of assessors. He then 
drives off to beg cravenly the two most 
influential assessors to forgive him, which 
they promise to do on condition of 
his making a public apology and standing a 
public supper. Supper costs 200 marks (£10), 
which the Squire tries (unsuocesfully) to get 
out of paying, but is consoled by the sale of 
a cottage which has been built at the cost of a 
tenant, whom he now evicts for arrears of rent, 
said cottage fetching the exact sum wanted. 
All this is such very thin stuff that, if Juhani 
Aho is (as the introduction affirms) “ the prince 
of Finnish novelists,” it were well if the 
Finnish novel, which, according to the trans¬ 
lator, “ may be called the baby of the great 
Romance family,” had remained in the state it 
was “ thirty years ago,” viz., unborn. We are 
forced to make these remarks, as it is obvious 
from the style of the dialogues that the author 
can do much better when he chooses, for, 
indeed, the “ Other Stories ” are charming. 
We have scarcely ever read anything so quaintly 
idyllic as “ When Father brought home the 
Lamp ” to the farmhouse, where, in common with 
those around, only resinons pine chips (pare) 
had been used for domestio illumination. The 
“ Pioneers,” a young married couple who set 
out to clear a farm in Finland’s wilderness, 
and finally succumb beneath the toils and 
privations, and let “ others enter into their 
laljours,” might have been written by Bret Harte 
himself. “ Loyal ” is a day in the life of an 
official, all alone at Helsingfors, whose betrothed 
is far away in distant Savolax—his attempts 
at “ distraction pour faire passer le temps ’ — 
and his letter to his sweetheart, who will walk 
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two miles to the post to get it, and will answer 
so lovingly and trustfully back. It is all so sweet 
and tender, that we could wish to go back a 
quarter of a century to bn the Antti or Mia, 
who write and receive such beautiful letters. 
As for the translation, except for two, or 
at the most three, “purple patches,” it is so 
well done that we should not have known that 
the original was not in English. If Mr. 
Nisbet Bain has any influence with the author, 
we would beg him to induce the Finn to 
abandon the struggle for “ realism,” the 
apparent effect of his “visit to Paris at the 
expense of the State,” and return to those 
sketches whioh had made us hope that a native 
Hans Andersen had arisen in the land of the 
Suomi. 

NOT EH AND NEWS. 

Dean Purey-Cust, of York, is engaged on 
preparing a second series of his papers on the 
builders and benefactors of the Minster, dealing 
specially with those old Yorkshire families 
whose names are associated with the stained 
glass windows and the antique carved work in 
wood and stone. The work will consist of 
about 400 pages of letterpress, with ten 
coloured plates and numerous woodcuts in the 
text. It will bo published, in an edition 
limited to 300 copies, by Mr. Richard Jackson, 
of Leeds. 

Prof. J. W. Hales has undertaken to edit, 
for Messrs. Bell, a series of handbooks of 
English literature for the use of students. Dr. 
R. Garnett, Prof. C. H. Herford, and the Hon. 
Roden Noel, have promised to contribute to the 
series. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
With Trans-Silwrian Savages, by Mr. B. 
Douglas Howard. This book will contain an 
account of the daily life (as recently shared by 
the author) of the Sakhalin Ainos, who are the 
unchanged remnant of the oldest historic 
savages in Asia. Stories of hunting adventures 
are combined with scientific observation. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a new 
volume of Biblical Miscellanies, by the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. 

Prof. Roberts, of St. Andrews, has nearly 
ready a work, entitled A Short Proof that Greek 
was the Language of Christ. It will contain a 
letter from the first Lord Lytton on the subject. 
The publisher is Mr. Alexander Gardner. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Joiin Lane 
announce for early publication a volume of 
poems, by Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, 
whose Memoirs of Arthitr Hamilton, appearing 
under the name of “ Christopher Carr,” were so 
vivid that few readers imagined they were 
dealing with a work of fiction. Mr. William 
Watson recently dedicated his Prince's Quest to 
Mr. Benson. His own volume will be inscribed 
to his father, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The next volume in the series of “Twelve 
English Statesmen” will be Edward I., written 
by Prof. T. F. Tout, of the Owens College, 
Manchester. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. will publish im¬ 
mediately A History of the Theories of Pro¬ 
duction and Distribution in English Political 
Economy, from 1776 to 1848, by Mr. Edwin 
Caiman. The object of this work is to 
give a detailed account of the development 
of economic theories with regard to the 
production and distribution of wealth, during 
the period to which what is called the 
“ classical ” political eoonomy belongs. It 
treats the history of each subject in separate 
chapters, and, where subdivision is possible, in 
separate sections. It throws considerable light 
on the connexion between politics and econo¬ 
mics, and shows that the Ricardian political 


economy was of a much more practical and use¬ 
ful character than is commonly supposed. 
Full quotations and exact references are given 
throughout, the author’s aim being to explain 
what the theories of the time actually were, and 
not to exaggerate the points either of agree¬ 
ment or difference existing between them and 
the doctrines of modern economists. 

Lady Burton, in performance of the reso¬ 
lution she formed immediately on her husband’s 
death, has now made arrangements for the 
issue of a uniform memorial edition of Sir 
Richard Burton’s works, faithfully reprinted, 
with the author's MS. corrections and notes. 
The first to appear in June will be A Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah, in two volumes, containing all the 
original illustrations and maps; and this will 
be followed by A Mission to Qelele King of 
Dahomey. The publishers are Messrs. Tylston 
& Edwards, of Clifford’s Inn. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish immediately a new novel by Mr. 
Alexander Allardyce, author of that admirable 
Indian story, “The City of Sunshine.” It is 
to be called Balmoral : a Romance of the 
Queen’s Country, being also the country where 
the author was born. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly the following new novels: The Dictator, 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy; The Bed Sultan, by 
Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban — both in three 
volumes; and Dr. Palliscr's Patient, by Mr. 
Grant Allen, as a single volume in their 
“ handy ” series. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately two new volumes of the “Children’s 
Library.” One is an edition of Taylor’s trans¬ 
lation of The Pentamerone; or, the 8tory of 
Stories, revised and edited by Miss Helen 
Zinimeru, with reproductions of the original 
designs by George Cruikshank. The other is 
an English adaptation for children, executed 
by Mr. R. Eivind, of thirty-eight stories from 
the Ealevala, the illustrations being derived 
from Finnish sources. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. will shortly publish, 
in their “ University Extension ” series, Guelfs 
and Ghibellines : a short history of mediaeval 
Italy, from 1250 to 1409, by Mr. Oscar 
Browning. 

The next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
“Humour” series will be The Humour of 
America, selected by Mr. James Barr. The 
volume will have a comprehensive biographical 
index, and eighty illustrations. 

A NEW translation of the Odes and Carmen 
Seculare of Horace into English verse, by Mr. 
T. A. Walker, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The commemoration of the five hundredth 
anniversary of Winchester College will take 
place on Tuesday, July 25. At 11 a.m., there 
will be a gathering of past and present 
Wykehamists in Chamber Court, where a 
special service will be held, followed by pro¬ 
cession to Cathedral, where another service of 
praise will be held, at which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will preach. After this, it is hoped 
that the Prince of Wales will be received “ ad 
portas,” and that he will present to the success¬ 
ful competitors the gold and silver medals 
annually given by the Queen. At 4 p.m. there 
will be a dinner in the County Hall; and at 
6.30 p.m “ Domum ” in Meads. On the pre¬ 
ceding evening there will be a concert in school; 
and on the following day a cricket match 
between Old Etonians and Old Wykehamists, a 
garden party given by the head master’s wife, 
and the usual “ Domum ” ball. 

The jubilee of Marlborough School, to which 
we referred last week, will be celebrated on 


Thursday, July 13, when the Dean of West¬ 
minster has promised to preach at a special 
morning service in the chapel. 

The publishing firm of Messrs. Eden, 
Remington & Co., of London and Sydney, 
having become a limited liability oompany, 
will carry on business in future under the 
name of Remington & Co., Limited. 

An interesting discovery has been made by 
Mr. John Muir, late editor of the Buns 
Chronicle. While collecting materials for the 
Biographical Introduction to be prefixed to his 
annotated edition of Carlyle’s Life of Bums, he 
discovered that the article on Montuda in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, the review of Han- 
steen’s work on Chemistry in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, and the two translated 
articles—one from the French of Berzelius, and 
the other from the German of Prof. Mohs- 
contributed to the same journal, were all 
written by Carlyle. Mr. Muir intends to pub¬ 
lish a full acoount of the matter. 

A lecture on “ Richard Jefferies” will be 
delivered by Mr. H. 8. Salt, on Tuesday next, 
May 9, at 8 p.m., in the Central Hall, Strand, 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a valuable series of 
original drawings, prints, maps, books, &c., 
that have been brought together by a collector 
to illustrate the topography of Old London. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis, of the Caxton 
Head, High Holbom, have issued another of 
their beautiful catalogues. The books com- 
rised in it are chiefly notable either for their 
indings, or for containing examples of the early 
German school of wood engraving. Both of 
these features are illustrated by facsimile plates 
(sixteen in number), whioh would alone suffice 
to make the catalogue a desirable possessi on. 
Some of these facsimiles come from the work on 
Royal and Historical Bookbindings in the 
Library at Windsor Castle, whioh Mr. R. R. 
Holmes has nearly ready for issue, in an edition 
of only 230 copies. 

Signor N. R. d’Alfonso— who has previously 
written on the psychology of “ Macbeth ’’—now 
reprints from the Rivista Italiana di Filoiofia 
a paper upon the Ghost in “ Hamlet ” (Rome : 
Fratelli Bocca). 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Rev. J. R. Illingworth has been ap¬ 
pointed Bampton Lecturer at Oxford for next 
year. 

Prof. Max Muller has gone abroad for 
some months, and will not be able to answer 
letters or acknowledge the receipt of books and 
pamphlets until his return to Oxford. 

The Smith’s prizes at Cambridge have been 
adjudged as follows: to Mr. C. E. Cullis, of 
Caius, for his essay on “ The Motion of Per¬ 
forated Solids in Incompressible Liquid ’’; to 
Mr. D. B. Mair, of Christ's, for his essay on 
“The Continuous Deformation of Surfaces” ; 
and to Mr. R. H. D. Mayall, of Sidney, for his 
essay on “ Certain Forms of Current Sheets.” 

The financial board at Cambridge, undeterred 
by their rebuff of last year, have again brought 
forward a proposal to augment the university 
chest by increasing the capitation tax levied on 
undergraduates from 17s. 6d. to £2 a yean 
This tax, together with fees for matrioulstion, 
examination, and degrees, already yields about 
£37,000 a year; but it is found that the 
ordinary expenditure of the university (chiefly 
for salaries and buildings) continues to incresse 
at a faster rate than the ordinary income. 

The special board for music at Cambridge 
have issued an amended report on the proposed 
new regulations for musical degrees. They 
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now speak of the “ creation,” instead of the 
“restoration” of the degree of Master of 
Music, which is treated as the natural goal 
for Bachelors of Music; while the degree of 
Doctor in Music is to be restricted to persons 
who have already taken a degree in some 
faculty—not necessarily that of Music, and the 
procedure is assimilated to that for the degrees 
of D.So. and D.Litt. 

Thebe has been published, in a supple¬ 
ment to the Cambridge University Reporter, a 
full account of the proceedings at the public 
meeting held last February, to promote a 
memorial of the late Prof. Hort; and also a 
report of the recommendations of the commit¬ 
tee which was then formed. It is proposed, in 
the first plaoe, to obtain a replica of one of the 
two portraits of Prof Hort, which Mr. G. P. 
Jaoomb Hood painted in 1891; and, in the 
second place, to provide a fund for the en¬ 
couragement of theological research, to bo 
administered by the university. Among the 
objects to which the proceeds of this fund 
might be devoted, the following are suggested, 
as being specially connected with Prof. Hort’s 
own studies :—(1) To assist young scholars to 
collate MSS. in foreign libraries, for the pre¬ 
paration of a critical edition of texts of the 
Early Fathers; (2) to do the same for cursive 
MSS. in Eastern libraries, for the larger 
edition of the Septuagint, towards which the 
manual edition, now being published by the 
Cambridge Press, has always been regarded as 
preliminary; (3) to reproduce a photographic 
facsimile of Codex Bezae, the great Cambridge 
MS. of the New Testament. It is pointed out 
that even small grants of £25 or £30 may 
often be of substantial service, in helping to 
provide the travelling expenses of some 
scholar, who would gladly do work in a 
foreign library which, for want of means, he is 
now unable to undertake; and the hope is 
expressed that annual subscriptions may be 
given to the Hort memorial fund for this 
purpose. 

Meanwhile, we are glad to hear that Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have undertaken to publish 
three posthumous works left ready by Prof. 
Hort; his Hulsean Lectures, his Lectures on 
Judaistic Christianity, and his Introductory 
Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Ephesians. 

The Newnham College historical essay prize 
of £15, given by a private donor, has this year 
been awarded to Miss Maud Sellers for a dis¬ 
sertation on “The City of York during the 
Sixteenth Century,” based on unpublished docu¬ 
ments in the Guildhall of York. Miss Sellers’s 
essay will appear in the English Historical 
Review. The Bishop of Peterborough, who 
adjudged the essays this year, has kindly given 
a second prize of £5 for an essay on “ Sir 
Franois Walsingham,” by Miss M. Reddan. 

Prof. Mar tin, on account of his serious and 
prolonged ill-health, has tendered his resig¬ 
nation of the chair of biology, which he has 
held in the Johns Hopkins University since 
1876. 

Pbof. J. Mark Baldwin, of Toronto, has 
been appointed to the new ohair of experimental 
psychology at the University of Princeton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for May opens with a fine 
article on the Lake of Galilee, by Prof. 
G. A. Smith, who evidently has a gift for the 
exposition of historical geography. Prof. 
Stanton follows with another artiole on the 
Synoptic problem, the special feature of which 
is a statistical argument to prove that the 
author of the bulk of the Acts of the Apostles 
is also the writer of the sp-called “ we ” 


sections. Profs. Bruce and Milligan and Dean 
Chadwick also continue their respective series 
of articles ; while Mr. W. C. Allen begins a 
linguistic examination of Prof. Marshall’s 
recent attempt to detect Logia fragments in 
the Synoptic Gospels, and to retranslate them 
into Aramaic. Prefixed to the article are some 
weighty sentences from Prof. Driver, in which 
he expresses the same distrust of Prof. 
Marshall’s theory that we have ourselves 
ventured to hint; it is, of course, only here 
and there that such a theory can, from 
the nature of the phenomena, throw any real 
light upon the problem. 

The Theologisch Tijdsrhrift for May contains 
Part I. of a discussion of the Gospel of Peter by 
one of the keenest Dutch critics, H. C. van 
Manen. Thus far, however, the author only 

f ives us an account of the discovery and a 
escription of the treatises whioh this inter¬ 
esting “find” has already called forth. 
J. van Loon examines the present position 
of Ignatian criticism, and prophecies a turn 
in the tide. W. H. Rosters gives a help¬ 
ful essay on the composition of the Book of 
Micah, the only genuine part of which he finds 
in chapters i.-iii. Among the book-notices we 
observe with pleasure a highly appreciative 
sketch of No. III. of the Old-Latin Biblical 
Texts, edited by the Bishop of Salisbury and 
Mr. H. J. White. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A MINISTERING SPIRIT. 

I wandered far into the spring, and met 
A shining one. 

“ Art come, the soul of rose or violet, 

That earth with flame-like fragrance may be set 

. 1 Where thou dost run?” 

Her tripping feet with morning dew were wet. 

“ Or art thou that sweet spirit of the trees 
That rises red 

To flush their tips, till, to the wanner breeze, 
Leaflets are spread P ” 

Young leaves, like woodland sunbeams, crowned 
her head. 

“ Pilot of floating cloud, hast left the blue, 
’Lighting to play ? 

Or wind-wraith that with wings of sunrise flew 
From gates of day ? ” 

She passed in sun and shade, now grave, now gay. 

“ Or this glad song the birds are piping forth 
Didst thou indite— 

Thy very beauty is of music’s worth, 

Child of delight ? ” 

Her voice brought memories of tears and mirth. 

“ I come from God, to give in weary eyes 
New light on everything; 

I am the Joy of Spring. 

I teach the heart of man to leap, and bring 

Him fancies fair and holy prophecies.” 

L. Douoall. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN CARLBTON; SWIFT 
OR DEFOE P 


Colonel Parnell, in the English Historical 
Review for January 1891 (pp. 97-151), has 
proved to demonstration that these Memoirs 
are not genuine, and that the work possesses 
only the merits of a romance. His examina¬ 
tion was almost exhaustive, and the MS. letters 
relating to George Carleton preserved in the 
Bodleian Library (Tanner MSS.), which I had 
the good fortune to publish for the first time in 
the Academy of July 6, 1889, only confirm 
his conclusions. Henceforth it must be recog¬ 
nised that the Carleton Memoirs are, as a whole, 
a mere fabrication, and that it is worse than 
useless to rely upon them to establish any 
single point on which they are not supported 
by untainted and independent evidence. 

But the question remains, who was their 
author P Colonel Parnell argues with great 
acuteness—on some points with considerable 
cogency—that the author was Dean Swift. He 
has on his side the great authority of Mr. 
Saintsbury, who writes in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (ed. 9, vol. vii., p. 29), that they have 
been attributed to Swift, “ with greater proba¬ 
bility [than to Defoe] as far as style is con¬ 
cerned.” The Bodleian Catalogue dogmatically 
asserts that they are “ sometimes, but wrongly, 
attributed to Defoe.” Yet I must agree with 
Lockhart and other authorities in ascribing 
them to the author of Robinson Crusoe and the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier. I am sorry that it has 
been left for me to reply to Colonel Parnell’s 
singularly ingenious article, and that ill-health 
has long prevented me from taking up the 
gauntlet which he has thrown down. 1 may 
add that I hope to find an early opportunity 
of calling attention to certain other military 
Memoirs of the period which present similar 
marks of fraud, and which it is impossible to 
attribute to Swift, 
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The first edition of the Memoirs was published, 
according to Mr. W. Lee ( Daniel Defoe: His 
Life, &c., i. 439), on July 27, 1728. This dis¬ 
poses of Colonel Parnell’s suggestion (E. H. li., 
101) that they were written during a 
sojourn of Swift at Market Hill in county 
Armagh, between June 28,1728, and February, 
1729. The printing of the work must have 
been completed by the earlier of these two 
dates.* 

The date in this case is of great importance. 
Stella had died on the previous January 28; 
and it is impossible to believe that Swift’s 
anxiety during her illness, and his grief at its 
fatal ending, can have left him spirits or leisure 
for a work of the magnitude of Carleton. 
Again, he had only left Pope and England in 
the September before, when the book must 
have been written or in the press. Pope was 
the intimate friend of Peterborough and of 
Swift. But Pope knew nothing of this work, 
which, as Colonel Parnell would have us 
believe, was written by Swift at the insti¬ 
gation of Peterborough. On April 4, 1731, 
Pope wrote to Aaron Hill (Elwin and Court- 
hope, x. 24):— 

“ I happen to know many particulars relating 
to the Earl of Peterborough’s conduct, and just 
glory in that scene you draw so well; but no man 
ought, I think, to attempt what you aim at, or can 
pretend to do him more honour than what you 
yourself here have done, except himself. I have 
long pressed him to put together many papers 
lying by him, to that ead. On this late occasion 
he told me you had formerly endeavoured the 
same, and it comes into my mind that on many of 
those papers I have seen an endorsement, A. H., 
which I fancy might be those you overlooked.” 

In 1731, therefore, Pope knew of no 
inspired work on Peterborough’s achieve¬ 
ments in Spain. Is not this of itself proof 
that no such inspired work existed ?t 

But the term “ first edition” must be a little 
more clearly defined. A collation and com¬ 
parison of the first, second, and fourth edi¬ 
tions so called—I have not had access to the 
third, of 1741—is sufficient to show beyond a 
doubt that we have here but a single impression. 
It is absolutely clear, to anyone experienced in 
matters of typography, that all these editions 
were struck off from the same type, so far as 
the body of the book is concerned.^ The title- 
sheet only has been altered in each case. In 
(2; the whole of pp. 1-8 has been reset, 
partly for a reason which I shall mention 
presently; in (4) pp. i., ii., vii., viii. have been 
reset, the inner fold (pp. iii.-vi.) being taken 
from the old stock in the printer’s warehouse. 

*At p. 149, Colonel Parnell suspects some 
allusion to the fabrication of the Carleton Memoirs, 
in a letter from Peterborough to Swift. But the 
words “the wicked brazen project ” obviously refer 
to theDrapier’s Letters and Wood’s halfpence. 

t Colonel Parnell seems to unduly depreciate 
Peterborough. The Duke of Wellington said 
of him (Lord Stanhope, Notes of Conversation, 3, 14) 
that he was “ irregular and difficult to deal 
with, but. ... a superior man, well fitted for 
execution; a very distinguished man—an excellent 
partisan—but an irregular man, not such a man 
as the Duke of Marlborough.” And Colonel 
Parnell’s contempt for Peterborough’s literary 
powers (E. H. R., 150) was not shored by Swift, 
who remarked to Stella, April 20, 1711, “he 
writes so well, I have no mind to answer him , and 
so kind that I must answer him.” On the other 
hand, I must say that Colonel Parnell appears 
in several passages to greatly over-rate the literary 
merits of the Carleton Memoirs. 

I I lay most stress on peculiarities of spacing, 
defective letters, and the like; but I may mention 
the following misprints which occur in all these 
so-called editions : — Trrops (p. 80 ), Circumslanches 
(p. 91), rereiv'd (p. 127), frequently (p. 155), been 
(p. 1G0), outwards (adjective, p. 185), others (for 
other, p. 211), precaution'dio (p. 219). In all there 
ip a single leaf cancelled (pp. 117-8). 


It is, therefore, clear that the sale of the book 
was very slow. The change of title—a favourite 
device of Defoe’s (see, e.g.. Storm, Conjugal 
Lewdness, the Essay on Apparitions), but never, 
I think, practised by Swift—did not produce 
the desired effect, and the Memoirs were still¬ 
born. This is doubtless the explanation of 
Johnson’s ignorance of the work, and of the 
difficulty which Lord Eliot experienced in 
picking up a copy in London (Boswell’s Life, 
ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, iv., 333 sq.). The book 
was oertainly not regarded on its appearance, 
and for at all events fourteen years after, as a 
serious contribution to history. 

To pass on to the Dedication. The first issue 
is dedicated to ‘ ‘ Spencer Lord Compton, Baron 
of Wilmington.” It need hardly be said that 
no such person ever existed. Sir Spencer 
Compton was created Baron Wilmington on 
January 11, 1728, and Earl of Wilmington 
on May 14, 1730; but he can never have 
been known as “ Spencer Lord Compton.” It 
was probably, at least in part, this error whioh 
induced the author or publisher to cancel the 
preliminary matter. In the second issue the 
ex-Speaker is rightly described as “ Spencer Lord 
Wilmington; but in the fourth, where, as I 
have pointed out, only pp. i., ii., vii., viii. are 
cancelled, the old error reappears. The book 
had failed; the new publisher redueed its price 
from ten shillings to four, and sought to 
economise by reprinting four pages only. 
The matter was of little importance, as 
Wilmington died July 2, 1743, and the peerage 
became extinct. Swift is scrupulously exact 
in giving to all with whom he was brought into 
contact their proper titles, and it is, I think, 
impossible to mention a case of his falling into 
so gross a blunder as this. He was familiar 
with very many of the peers of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland during the last years of 
Queen Anne ; and it is difficult to believe that 
he would, in the forefront of a book, have 
described Lord Wilmington as Lord Compton. 

Col. Parnell writes (p. 101): “It is not known 
that Wilmington was a patron either of soldiers 
or of men of letters; and doubtless the motive 
for dedicating to him such a book as the 
Carleton Memoirs was purely political.” 
But Thomson’s dedication to Spencer Compton 
of his Winter was oertainly dictated by meaner 
motives, and, according to the well-known 
story, was rewarded somewhat ungracefully by 
a donation of twenty guineas; while Young’s 
Dedication of his Fourth Satire to the same 
patron was no doubt inspired by a lively sense 
of favours to come. It is past credence that 
Swift would have dedicated a work in June, 
1728, to a statesman whose failure had been so 
complete, and of whom he had written on 
February 29 in the same year: “ As to 

Bichmond Lodge and Market Hill, they are 
abandoned as much as Sir Spencer Compton,” 
(Scott’s Swift, xvii. 206, ed. 1814.) 

The Dedication ends: “ Your family has 
produced heroes, in defence of injured 
kings; and you, when it was necessary, have 
as nobly adhered to the cause of liberty.” 
Swift might have written the first sentence, 
referring to the services of Spencer and Sir 
William Compton on the Royalist side during 
the Civil War. I doubt whether he could have 
written the second. For the reference is 
probably to the fact that Compton had been a 
member of the Committee of the Commons 
whioh drew up the articles of impeachment 
against Saoheverell. Swift disliked and des¬ 
pised Sacheverell, but he could scarcely have 
condescended to write that the prosecutors 
acted “ in the cause of liberty.” On the other 
hand, Sacheverell had for many years been a 
favourite bugbear of Defoe. He is the “ bold 
Sachareshy’’ of The Dyet of Poland (1705, p. 33); 
is attacked in the Hymn to the nilory ana other 
early pieces {Genuine Works, ii. 104, 181, 279, 


340), and, to quote one passage only out of a 
hundred, in the Review ( cf . Wilson iii. 109): j 

“lam satisfied the cause of liberty is the cause of 
truth; and it is from this principle only that I 
oppose the high-church darling Sacheverell. . . 

I have nothing to say to the man. . . it is 

the temper of insulting the laws, and preaching 
up tyranny, that I oppose; and this I will oppose, 
if the tyrant were an emperor.” 

Mr. Arber, in vol. vii. of his English Gartur 
(pp. 460, 649), prints other passages from the 
Review whioh show that Defoe, regarding | 
English liberty as built upon the foundation of 
the Revolution, held that liberty to be en¬ 
dangered by Saoheverell’s “ exploded ridiculous 
doctrine of Non-Resistance.” 

Before taking leave of the Dedication and 
address “ To the Reader,’’* I must call atten¬ 
tion to the obvious similarity between them and 
the Preface to The Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
The assertion of the absolute truthfulness of the 
work, and the attribution of its authorship to a 
certain half-fictitious personage, are obviously 
parallel; Andrew Newport, esq., is a yet more 
shadowy hero than George Carleton. Defoe 
even descends to the statement that Roxana is 
“ not a story but a history ” ! On the whole I 
am forced to conclude that the title, dedication, 
and address “ To the Reader” suggest Defoe 
and exclude Swift. 

We may next discuss one of Col. Parnell's 
chief arguments from internal evidence 
{E. H. R. 130) against the possibility of Defoe’s 
authorship of the Carleton Memoirs. 

He holds that “ the abounding classical tone 
of the Memoirs ” places Defoe out of court, and 
at p. 129 he gives a few crucial instances. Bat 
Hannibal and Scipio were as familiar to Defoe 
as to Swift. Defoe had published in 1712 a 
tract entitled Hannibal at the Gates: he intro¬ 
duces Scipio in his Tour i. 160, and mentions 
Hannibal and Scipio in Review i. 190 (atp. 
191, King William is “ the Scipio of his Native 
Country, as well as the Saviour of ours”). 
Col. Parnell also quotes hoc opus, hie labor as 
common to Swift and Carleton. But it is 
common to them with Defoe, who, in Consoli¬ 
dator (p. 416, ed. Morley), and Memoirs of the 
Church of Scotland (1844) p. 2, like Carleton, 
inverts the order of the olauses, though he gives 
the trite quotation correotly in Serious Reflec¬ 
tions 92 and a dozen other places. So too the 
phrase in terrorem, which Col. Parnell finds 
in Swift and Carleton, occurs likewise in Defoe, 
e.g., in History of the Devil 447, Serious Reflec¬ 
tions 218, History of the Union 275, and Poor 
Man's Plea (quoted in Lee i. 40). 

But what, after all, is the quality of this 
“ abounding classical tone ” of Carleton? In 
the Dedication Maecenas is misspelt. At p. 36 
a standard taken from the French bears the 
inscription Nihil obstabit eunte, and the blunder 
is perpetuated in the modern editions of Carle¬ 
ton. Dalce est pro patria mori ( Carleton 344) is 
satirically quoted and mistranslated by Defoe 
Lee iii. 195). In Carleton’s Memoirs p. 346, 
Ovid, “ in the little Archipelagian Sea,” is made 
to “whine out his jam jam jacturus." The 
allusion is probably to Tristia i, 2, 20 jam jam 
taduros. The Latin of Carleton’s epilogue, 
quoted by Col. Parnell atp. 129, is scarcely that 
of a trained scholar. Now Defoe greatly prided 
himself on his Latin. “I have no concern,” 
he wrote in 1705, “ to tell . . . Mr. Tutchtn I 
understand Latin: Non ita Latinus sum 


* The misplaced paragraphs referred to in the 
address “To the Header” (1728) are probably to 
be found at pp. 343 sq., and at the end of the boos. 
The Latin inscription should, no doubt, have 
followed immediately after the pious wish to see 
the paradoxes of Whig and Tory “ perfectly recon¬ 
ciled and reduced into one happy certainty, the 
public good,” which was clearly intended as Carle- 
ton’s peroratkm. 
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Latins loqui” [!] His works abound in quota¬ 
tions from Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Virgil and 
Horace, which are often according to zeal 
rather than knowledge. Thus he attributes 
nulla pallescere culpa to Virgil ( Serious Reflec¬ 
tions 183); quotes nil desperandum as “ the en¬ 
couraging saying of a wise man,” Complete 
English Tradesman ii. 125 (1840); translates 
probitas laudatur et alget, “ Honesty shall be 
praised and starved” ( System of Magic 18, 
ed. 1840); writes, in the History of the 
Devil, fundamenta gessisti, igni fatui, qui 
Jupiter vult perdere hos dementat; in articulo 
tempore {Review i. 329) ; qui amat periculum 
periibat in illo {Honour and Justice 4); Conscia 
mens recti fama [sic] Mendacia ridet (ii. 57) ; 
idem est non esst et non apperire {Compleat 
Gentleman 188). The hastiest glance will show 
that Defoe loved to intersperse his books with 
stock quotations from the Latin classics and 
from the Vulgate,* and that the quality of 
these quotations was painfully similar to that 
of Carieton’s. Carleton scribbles a Latin 
verse on an image of the Virgin in a convent 
at La Mancha; Defoe writes (Wilson ii. 289), 
Ad te quacunque vocas, dulcissime Jesu. Detoe 
prefixed original Latin verses to two works 
published in 1704 (Lee i. 93, 97); and some 
very indifferent Latin prose and verse from his 
pen appears in the Review i. 208, 227, and 239. 
Re infecta and in nubibus are common to Carleton 
and Defoe. The mentions of Aulus Fosthumius, 
Lars Porsenna, and Saguntum in Carleton were 
doubtless familiar to Defoe, who, according 
to his own statement, read his Roman history 
in the translation of Livy, in Ralegh’s History 
of the World, or in Laurence Echard’s Roman 
History ; and the story of Vare, redde legiones 
was familiar to every eighteenth - century 
schoolboy. Among the few other Latin 
quotations in Carleton are Pulchra, tamen 
nigra and Tam Marts quam Mercurio ; the 
first common property, the second a proverb. 
Defoe had read much Latin, as his writings 
show, though not in the spirit of an exact 
student, and his boast ( Review i. 311) was 
probably justifiable—“ I have forgot more 1 
[Latin] grammar than some of my Opposers I 
have learnt.” It is noticeable that there is 
only a single allusion to Greek history or 
literature in Carieton’s Memoirs—that of the 
Spartans making their slaves drunk as a lesson 
to their children (p. 273). But Plutarch was 
easily accessible in English ; and Capt. 
Creichtonf (p. 11) had read Plutarch’s Lives 
of Great Men in the English translation. I 
cannot recall a dozen quotations from Greek 
authors (excluding Latin translations) in the 
whole of Defoe’s works. Swift’s reading in 
Greek and Latin literature was far above 
Defoe’s level, and his quotations are often 
singularly apt. 

* Cf. Swift Letter to a Young Clergyman {Works 
viii., 352): “ I have lived to see Greek and Latin 
almost entirely driven out of the pulpit, for which 
I am heartily glad. The frequent use of the 
latter was certainly a remnant of popery, which 
never admitted Scripture in the vulgar language : 
and I wonder that practice was never accordingly 
objected to us by the fanatics.” In his Angelic 
World, Defoe prefaces his aocount of his applica¬ 
tion to Chief-Justice Parker with the quotation 
Dabitur in hac hora. 

t In the “ Advertisement to the Reader,” pre¬ 
fixed to the Memoirs of Capt. John Creichton (1731), 
are the words: “ The Apostle tells us, that the 
Fashion of this World passeth away.” Curiously 
enough, this quotation was a familiar one with 
Swift twenty years before (Letters sent to Tatler and 
Spectator ii. 332 ; see also the letter of June 16, 
1714, quoted in Craik’s Life 298). I do not think 
that Col. Parnell is justified in assuming that the 
book was privately printed, and that the “ Adver¬ 
tisement ” was in all cases signed by Swift. My 
own copy at all events is not; a collector of auto¬ 
graphs might wish that it were, 


Once more Colonel Parnell lays great stress 
(pp. 137 sq.) on Swift’s knowledge of Spanish 
writings and manners, as contributing to 

E rove that he wrote Carieton’s Memoirs. But 
>efoe actually resided for a time in Spain 
{Review vii. 527 ; cf. Lee i. 25). His knowledge 
of the Spanish trade was notorious; and about 
the year 1694 he “was invited by some Mer¬ 
chants with whom he had corresponded abroad, 
and some also at home, to settle at Cadiz in 
Spain, and that with offers of very good Com¬ 
missions.” In reply to Lord Haversham’s 
Vindication of his Speech (1706), he writes : “ I 
shall never starve, though this way of en¬ 
couragement were removed ; and . . . were the 
trade with Spain open, I shall convince the 
world of it by settling myself abroad, where I 
shall receive better treatment, from both friend 
and enemy, than I have here.” Defoe, like 
Swift, knew his Don Quixote .* Carieton’s 

Murtough Brennan on his ass presents a sus¬ 
picious resemblance to the Chinese country 

f entleman with whom Crusoe and Father 
imon rode near Nanqnin {Crusoe, Part ii. 
ed. 1, p. 302): “The state he rode in was a 
perfect Don Quixotism, being a mixture of 
pomp and poverty.” “Quixotism” also 
appears in Duncan Campbell (ed. Bohn) 163; 
in Serious Reflections, A. 3 recto, where Defoe 
explains Don Quixote as “an emblematic 
history of, and a just satire upon, the Duke de 
Medina Sidonia, a person very remarkable at 
that time in Spain.” Other references will be 
found in Revieto iii. 323, and in Lee ii. 92, 212, 
220, 231. In the volumes of his Review —three 
only (out of eight)—which I have seen I 
notice three Spanish proverbs : vii. 530 
“ Heaven is always on the strongest side ” ; 
ib. 527, “ An old Spanish proverb which I 
learnt when I lived in that country, ‘ Let the 
oure be wrought, though the Devil be the 
doctor”; ib. ii. 176, “The Spaniards say, He 
that goes to rob a House, never goes out of his 
way to Church.” Most of the Spanish words 
which occur in Carleton will be found also in 
Defoe’s works. But, for Defoe’s knowledge of 
Spanish, Robinson Crusoe or the Tour is sufficient 
guarantee, and for his acquaintance with 
the Spanish character we need only mention 
his New Voyage. 

Carleton has but few opportunities of dis¬ 
playing his knowledge of French. Enpassant is 
used somewhat needlessly by Carleton (89), and 
also by Defoe, e.g.. Tour I. ii. 124. Minister 
petite (109), a feux de Joye (35), and dishabille 
(319) are worthy of Defoe, who writes eclaricissi- 
ment in Angelick World, 36; in Storm 3 Le Vent 
et un Movement Agitation de VAir Causi par des 
Exhalations et Vapours ; and anx Lisle, aux 
champ in Colonel Jack. Carleton (p. 219) speaks 
of the donkey of Monserrat as “ the poor 
Borigo; ” while that of Defoe’s Apparitions, 
373, is “ a poor Boricco, as the Italians call 
him.” 

C. E. Doble. 


WAS SAMUEL PEPYS’S FIRST COLLEGE TRINITY 
OR TRINITY HALL? 

Loudon: April 99, 1893. 

I am at a loss to understand how J. S. C. 
could have seen and replied to my letter on 
this subject before its appearance in your issue 
of to-day. 

While leaving other able hands to deal with 
his unwarrantable charge against “ professed ” 
(or professional) “ genealogists ” in general, 
permit me, in justice to myself, to state that I 
do not come under that designation, having 

* So far as I am aware, it has not yet been 
pointed out that the title of Swift’s cruel satire on 
Godolphin, 8yd Hamel's Rod, is a reminiscence of 
the “Oid Hamet ” of Don Quixote. Commentators 
have confined themselves to explaining that Syd 
stands for Sydney. 


devoted the last and best twenty-six years of 
my life and a considerable fortune to 
antiquarian study and original historical 
research in the public interest, and to the 
assistance of others in literary pursuits, with¬ 
out ever seeking or obtaining any pecuniary 
gain whatever therefrom, and being, therefore, 
like your correspondent, an amateur. Still, 
there are amateurs and amateurs. Moreover, I 
am not more interested in genealogy than in 
some other branches of antiquarian study. 

Respecting Pepys’s first college at Cam¬ 
bridge, I never had any doubt as to the 
correctness of the entry in the records of 
Magdalene, as extracted by Mr. Mynors Bright; 
but it was not until my examination 
of those of Trinity Hall about a year 
since that I was able by incontestable evidence 
to satisfy the doubts of others on the subject. 
To this, however, among the many other vexed 
questions which my researches have enabled 
me to settle, I did not attach particular import¬ 
ance, and therefore omitted to make it publicly 
known until a friend called my attention to 
your correspondent’s letter. 

As to the “want of consideration” on my 
part, it should be remembered that, of all drafts, 
the most worthless and unacceptable are those 
on the Bank of Imagination; and these I 
would most strongly advise all future amateurs 
of the kind to avoid, in favour of the sterling 
coin which the modern “ genealogist ” (whether 
professional or unprofessional) must present to 
his readers if he wishes to figure with credit in 
print. 

William J. Harvey. 


Mr. Harvey is difficult to please; but we will 
try to give him satisfaction. 

The reason why J. S. C. was able to see his 
last letter before publication is, after all, only 
a secret of Punchinello. 

What was meant by a “ professed”—not a 
“ professional ”—genealogist, is veiy well ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Harvey as one who has devoted 
the best years of his life to antiquarian study 
and original historical research. We have often 
noticed that such persons are disposed to repel, 
with some acerbity, the intrusion of poachers 
into their preserves. 

As to the main issue, we are quite prepared to 
admit that the identity of Pepys’s first college 
is of no more serious importance than the name 
which Achilles bore when at a girls’ sohool. 
But as Mi - . Wheatley left the matter still un¬ 
certain-even after consulting the late assistant 
registrary at Cambridge—we thought it worth 
while to call attention to a clue that ought to 
determine the question. We are not conscious of 
having drawn upon the Bank of Imagination. 
All that we did was to suggest a _ reference to 
the University and College archives, for the 
consultation of which Mr. Harvey possesses 
exceptional advantages. We again thank him 
for having made public the facts, which settle 
a doubt long entertained by many. 

J. 8. C. 

[This correspondence must now oease.—Editor 
Academy.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Muy 7, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: “ Emotionalism in 
Morals,” by Dr. Stanton Colt. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical “The Necessity for Dogma,” 
by Mr. J. Ellis McTsggart. 

Monday, May 8, 6 p.m. Royal Institaticn: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 p m. Society of Alta : Cantor Lecture, “ Mosaic: 
its History and Practice,” L, by Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Philosophy of Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson." by Mr. G. E. Stout. 

8.S0 p.m. Geographical: . . _ . 

Tuesday, May 9, S pm. Royal Institution: “Modem Society 
in China.” II., by Prof. R. K. Douglas. 

8 p.m. Ciyil Engineers: Diacumion, “ Mining and 
Ore-Treatment at Broken HOI, New South Wales,” by 
Messrs. M. B. Jamieson and John Howell. 
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8 p.m. Colonial Institute: "The Influence of Oom- 
meroe on the Development of tbe Colonial Empire,” by 
Hr. H. Boyd-Garpentar. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “Primitive Art in Egypt,” 
by Prof. W. M. Flindera Petrie. 

8.90 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Skull of an 
Aboriginal Australian.” by Hr. C. Dudley Cooper; 
11 Borneo, ” by Mr. C. Hose; “The Satire* of Tonga,” 
by Hr. B. G. Leafs. 

Wkdxkspat, Kay 10 ,8 p.m. Geological: “ The Telaites and 
Conglomerates between Betheeda and Uanllyfal, North 
Wales,” by Prof. J. F. Blake; “The Llandovery and 
Associated Hooka of the Neighbourhood of Corwen,” by 
Heesrs. Philip Lake and Theodore T. Groom. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ Heating. “The 
Introduction of RnbbLe Blocks into Concrete St r u c tur es,” 
by Hr. J. Wilson Steven. 

8 p m. Society of Arte: “ The Richmond look and 
Tidal Weir,” by Hr. J. B. Hflditoh. 

8 p.m. Royal Society: Conversazione. 

Tblmday, Hay 11, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Atmosphere,” V., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Hathematioal: 11 Some Formulae of Codazzi 
and Weingarten in relation to the Application of Surfaces 
to each other,” by Prof. Cayley; “ The Expansion of 
certain Infinite Products,” by Prof. J. Rogers. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “The Prevention of 
Sparking: Compound Dynamos without Series Coils at 
Magnets, and Self-exciting Dynamos and Hotore without 
winding upon Field Hagnets,” by Hr. W. B. Sayers. 

Fain.vv, Hay IS, 5 p.m. Physical: *• The Drawing of Curves 
from their Curvature,” by Prof. C. V. Boys; “The 
Foundations of Dynamics,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

7.80 p.m. Buskin Society: “ Buskin and Democracy,” 
by Hr. jf F. Oakeshott. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Isoperimetrical Pro¬ 
blems,’’by Lord Kelvin. 

Saturday, Hay IS, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Johnson and 
Swift,” by Hr. Henry Craik. 

8.4} p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Heating. 


SCIENCE. 

Aristotle's Constitution of Athens : a Revised 
Text, with an Introduction, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, Testimonia, and 
Indices. By J. E. Sandys. (Macmillans.) 

Our first feeling on perusing the work before 
us is one of gratified surprise. Little more 
than two years separate us from the day when 
the Times startled the world with the intelli¬ 
gence that a lost treatise of Aristotle’s had 
been recovered; and here is that treatise 
edited in a most oomplete manner. Its text 
has been to a large extent reconstituted by 
the acuteness of a swarm of critics; Dr. 
Sandys has sifted their conjectures. Its 
historical statements have disconcerted stu¬ 
dents ; their value is very properly gauged 
by the editor, though, as we think, he 
leans a little too much toward accepting 
the new authority. But it is remarkable 
that, even with the help of all tho literature 
which sprang into existence in and after Feb¬ 
ruary, 1891, so full and so well-considered 
an edition can be produced in the time. 
The book is a triumph of industry, but it 
shows neat qualities of judgment and 
scholarship as well. 

In the Introduction (pp. ix.-lxxvi.) Dr. 
Sandys tells us all that was known of the 
'AOgvalmv IIoAtTcut before its recovery, all 
that has been ascertained since, and all that 
is conjectured. Points of style are shown, 
such as the apparent rhythm and the 
avoidance of hiatus; the treatise’s use of 
particles is duly indicated; and the author¬ 
ship is discussed. Neither peculiarities of 
manner nor difficulties springing from the 
relations between the ILoh.rtia and the 
Polities prevent the editor from assuming 
that the former is a work of Aristotelian 
origin. But 

“ it may still remain uncertain whether it was 
prepared for publication by the great teacher 
himself, or by some unknown and unnamed 
pupil who was skilled in certain graces of style 
that were apt to win the popular ear. The 
latter hypothesis might help to account for 
certain divergences from the diction of the 


generally accepted works of Aristotle. To the 
interposition of such an editor we might, 
perhaps, attribute the general smoothness of 
style that marks its composition. To the same 
source we might possibly trace certain inaccu¬ 
racies of historical statement that tend to 
impair the authority of the work. But even 
Aristotle himself may have been quite capable 
of making a mistake in matters of history.” 
That tbe treatise was written in tbe school 
of Aristotle is (at present) by far the more 
likely view. The likenesses of language 
between it and other Aristotelian writings 
(chiefly the Politics ), carefully noted by the 
editor, strengthen its claim to be considered 
Aristotelian, but do not necessarily mean 
that it was written by the master; and, 
indeed, there are also many divergences of 
language between it and books which 
we are agreed to call Aristotle’s own. For 
instance, is f] /iter] woAtma (c. 13 here) to 
be matched in the Polities ? The somewhat 
idle repetitions, too, which occur in the 
IIoXiTeia are not much in Aristotle’s way 
(c. 14, 1. 1, repeats 13,1. 26; and 16, 1. 4, 
repeats 14, 1. 21. We quote by Mr. 
Kenyon’s lines, with which those of Dr. 
Sandys do not coincide). At the other end 
of the volume we have a Greek index, 
which we have already found very useful, 
although it is not quite complete. M aprupa 
of o. 55, § 5, is not to be found in it, nor 
Xpt]fiaTi£f<r6ai of C. 30, § 5. 

Dr. Sandys has boldly reconstructed the 
text in many places where he thinks it still 
defective; and his own conjectures—what¬ 
ever may be said as to the Papyrus admitting 
them—are often plausible and illuminating. 
Thus, in c. 3, 1. 27 (Kenyon), he gets an 
appropriate sense by reading [ovroi] ply 
otv xpovov TQcrovrov TTpolyoveiv aXAiJAw. 
$k7]<to.v S’ o{% k.t.X. — “Such, then, is the 
order of precedence whioh those magistrates 
have over one another in point of date.” 
In c. 57,1. 32, where he formerly conjectured 
Socd^oVCTi anoTaiioi, he now reads 8iKa£oveiv 
Iv r/Xiaiu.. In c. 27, § 4, he adopts Mr. 
Newman’s xflpavs against \tlpo> of the MS. ; 
but we really do not see why. Xtlpw is 
grammatically connected with the SiKcurrnpia 
of 1.15. 

In this matter of recovering the lost 
words the present editor has already, as 
students interested in the matter know, 
rendered considerable service; but, in com¬ 
menting on the text, he has the field more 
to himself. Mr. Kenyon’s notes are few, and 
no others have yet appeared in English. 
Dr. Sandys, who has done so much good 
work on Demosthenes, has found that work 
fit in happily with his new task. His 
familiarity with Attic legal procedure 
enables him to throw a great deal of light 
on what the IIoAirtia describes in its second 
part; and he generally caps his Aristotle 
with something very much to the point from 
Demosthenes or Isocrates or later com¬ 
pilers. The reference, however, to the 
i£wpotjia. of witnesses in c. 55, § 5, has 
somehow escaped without a note. It might 
be well to give some intimation in the notes 
when a parallel is cited for the sense and 
when for the language. The note on c. 49, 

§ 5, simply refers us to c. 47 and to c. 57, 
the former reference resting on a likeness of 
meaning, and the latter on a chance coin¬ 
cidence of words. It is possible that ip a 


second edition Dr. Sandys might compress 
his commentary a little, and make it fit 
more closely together; a note on his p. 171 
merely repeats what is said in a note on 
p. 156. But, taken as a whole, the com¬ 
mentary is full and instructive. It is jost 
what was required to make the new book 
generally accessible and useful as a manual 
of the constitutional history of Athens. 

May we end our notice of it with some little 
points which have ooourred to us in reading 
the commentary ? (1) A note on c. 3, § 5, 
about the union of the king-aTchon’s wife 
with the god Dionysos, might give some 
reference to the authorities and the theories 
on such matters to be found in Mr. Frazer’s 
Golden Bough. (2) C. 9, end. What are 
ra rvv yiyyopxva ? Mr. Poste, in the second 
edition of his translation, seems to under¬ 
stand the phrase as meaning corruption in 
the law-courts. We should rather take it 
of their all-embracing power. Dr. Sandys 
does not help us. (3) O. 13, § 5, would be 
clearer with a parenthesis from rpmcKt- 
Koa/irjvro to rrpoerjKov. (4) 0. 14, § 4. 
@pgrrav wants some explanation. Also, we 
do not understand how the editor can keep 
the reading o! S’ lv t<o ianti irpoeKvvmrrts 
iiixpvTo OavpatovTes. It could only mean 
“ Those who were worshipping in the city 
received him with astonishment”; and a 
kcu before davpa^ovres would put matters 
right. (There are, of course, other con¬ 
jectures made already.) (5) C. 15, 1.4, 
Ka.Tfix.ev ought not to stand without an 
object; see Dr, Sandys’s index for the use 
of the verb in this treatise. (6) 0. 16, § 8, 
tKcirtv may be worth remarking as a kind 
of parallel for e«X«Voi rijv cvvoSov in c. 4, § 3. 
(7) 0. 16, § 9, after speaking of tS>v yvurplpav. 
goes on— rovi piv yap Tats opiXicus . .. rrpoer]- 
yero. We might, perhaps, compare with 
this the language of the Politics (8.11.83)— 
roils yvtopipovs KaOofiiXiZv. (8) Dr. Sandys 
does not ask what is the government of w 
’A\Kfitwvd)5>v in c. 20, § 5. Is it governed 
by vpoTfpov, or is it a partitive genitive after 
KijSwi' ? It is clear from Mr. Kenyon’s note 
that opinion is divided in the matter. The 
former construction would be the smoother; 
the latter is supported by some parallel 
passages within the treatise, and only under 
it does the story about Cedon become 
relevant. (9) We do not know that anyone 
has objected to the reading rrj fiovXij mis 
rrcvTOKosrloit in c. 22, § 2 ; but is the double 
dative'really tolerable? If the last two 
words are not a gloss—and Dr. Sandys 
rightly says they are not inappropriate 
here—should they not stand in the genitive, 
as in c. 25, § 4 ? (10) C. 26, § 1. There 

seems something suspicious in the non¬ 
political use of imtiKtK, immediately after 
the political use of the word, and the 
phrase in which it occurs has apparently 
no parallel in the Politics. (11) C. 35, 

§ 1 n. “Bearing arms” should, of course, 
be “furnishing arms.” (12) C. 36, 2. I 
can only explain the frequentative on— 
Sofafv by supposing that the Thirty pub¬ 
lished the list of the Three Thousand in 
instalments. Bat the author gives us no 
other hint of this. How does Dr. Sandys 
understand the incident? (13) C. 39, §2. 
What is to avpfiaxiKov, which the seces¬ 
sionists at Eleusis were to pay like the 
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other Athenians? The editor says “the 
fund for the common defence.” But the 
common defence of whom or of what? 
Surely the word is not used for the common 
defence of the parts of Attica; and surely 
Athens was not going to admit Eleusis to 
a position of mere au/x/xa^t'a. Mr. Poste, 
following M. Reinach, understands it of the 
federal fund of the Peloponnesian confedera¬ 
tion; but this can hardly be right. (14) 
C. 41, § 2. What is the construction of 
Icovos Kai tu>v /nr avrov ? or have the words 
crept in from outside ? Dr. Sandys appears 
to take Kwraaraini rS>y ap^i’luivoi together, 
(lft) 0. 43, § 6. Ta« uccn/ptat? seems rather 
in the air as regards construction. (16) 
There is some awkwardness about the nomi¬ 
natives to the repeated verb noiovtn in c. 44, 
§ 4. (17) C. 48, § 1. Does ra (cara/8aAAo/x«»'a 

\pyp.ara really go with evaimoy rijs /JoiAJJs ? 
(18) 0. 56, § 6. Who are o£ o-woiKovvrts ? 
Need the words mean more than “ the 
husband” of an heiress? (19) 0. 67, § 1, 
is, perhaps, out of its right place. In § 2 
does irapa.Tpt<j>ovm mean that the archons 
have to feed a herald and a flute-player out 
of their allowance, or (Poste) that they have 
board for these people in addition to their 
allowance ? I should suppose the former, 
as no sum is named for the board. 

Franklin T. Richards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE 8EMITISM OF THE HITTITES. 

Oxford: May 1, 1893. 

Mr. Tyler misunderstands my meaning. I 
am not opposed to explaining challon, in Jer. 
xxii, 14, by the “ Hittite ” architectural expres¬ 
sion bit chilani; but I hesitate greatly to accept 
non-Hebraic grammatical forms in the Hebrew 
Bible, whether of supposed Moabite, or Phoe¬ 
nician, or Hittite origin. Such theories have, 
as Mr. Tyler will be aware, been proposed by 
various Hebraists of deserved reputation to 
account for peculiarities of the Massoretic text; 
but, considering how inaccurate that text is, 
I hesitate to resort to such hypotheses. I hesi¬ 
tate, too, to regard a slightly different division 
of the consonantal text as a “ textual change ” 
in the ordinary sense of the phrase. Beading 
VO'lbn, in deference to the rules of Hebrew 
Formenlehre, is quite compatible with the 
acceptance of Mr. Tyler’s or Prof. Whitehouse’s 
view on bit chilani. As to Prof. Sayce’s exposi¬ 
tion of Ezek. xvi. 3, it will be found, I think, 
in almost every one of his numerous books, 
chapters, and articles on the Hittites (see, e.g., 
The Hittites, p. 13; The Races of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, p. Ill, &c.). It is on exegetical grounds 
that I find myself obliged to reject it, and not 
in any spirit of opposition to archaeological 
research, to which for a long period I have 
been under the deepest obligations. 

T. K, Cheyne. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council of the Boyal Society, 
to be recommended for election as fellows on 
June 1:—Prof. W. Burnside, Prof. W. B. 
Dunstan, Mr. W. Ellis, Prof. J. C. Ewart, 
Prof. W. T. Gairdner, Dr. E. W. Hobson, Sir 
H. H. Howorth, Mr. E. T. Newton, Dr. C. S. 
Sherrington, Dr. E. C. Stirling, Mr. J. I. 
Tbomycroft, Prof. J. W. H. Trail, Mr. A. B. 
Wallace, Prof. A. M. WorthiDgton, and Prof. 
8. Young. 


The Council of the Boyal Geographical 
Society has made the following awards:—The 
Founder’s medal to Mr. Frederick Courtney 
Selous, for his twenty years’ explorations in 
South Africa; the Patron’s or Victoria medal 
to Mr. W. WoodviUe Bockhill, for his travels 
daring the past few years in Western China, 
Eoko-Nor, Tsaidam, and Eastern and Central 
Tibet; the Murchison grant to Mr. B. W. 
Senior, of the Indian Survey, who for several 
years in succession has carried out a most 
laborious duty in the higher ranges of 
Eulu and Lahaul; the Gill memorial to Mr. 
Henry O. Forbes, for his explorations in New 
Guinea, the Malay Archipelago, and the 
Chatham Islands ; toe Cuthbert Peek grant to 
Mr. Charles Hose, for his natural history 
observations in Sarawak, North Borneo. The 
three new honorary corresponding members are 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, the veteran French 
geographer; Major J. W. Powell, director of 
the United States Survey; and Colonel Pevtsof, 
the Bussian officer who has continued the 
explorations of the late General Prejevalsky in 
Central Asia. 

The evening discourse on Friday next at the 
Boyal Institution will be delivered by Lord 
Kelvin, who has chosen for his subject, 
“ Isoperimetrical Problems.” 

At the meeting of the Geological Society 
next week, the following will be proposed for 
election as foreign correspondents: Prof. M. 
Bertrand, of Paris; Dr. A. Pavlow, of Moscow; 
and Dr. C. A. White, of Washington, U.8.A. 

The council of the Boyal College of Phy¬ 
sicians have appointed Prof. J. B. Haycraft, of 
the University College of Wales, to the office 
of Milroy Lecturer for next year. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, the “naturalist in La 
Plata,” will shortly issue, with Messrs. Chap- 
macr & Hall, a new volume, to be entitled birds 

in a Village. 

The Berlin Academy has recently made the 
following grants:—£50 to Dr. Wulf, of 
Schwerin, for prosecution of his crystallographic 
researches; £30 to Prof. Taschenberg. of Halle, 
for publication of his Bibliotheca Zoologica; 
£50 to Dr. Herz, of Vienna, for carrying 
further the reduction of the observations at the 
Kuffner Astronomical Observatory; £175 to 
Prof. Selenka, of Erlangen, for a journey to 
Borneo and Malacca to investigate the develop¬ 
ment of apes, and especially the orang; and 
£25 to Prof. Keibel, of Freiburg, for his 
researches on the development-history of the 
pig- 

Science in Plain Language; Food, Physiology, 

Jr. By W. Durham. (A. & C. Black.) The 
third volume of this series ought to be emin¬ 
ently useful to schoolmasters, and, indeed, to 
every one who cares to know something of his 
bodily organs, and of the foods they are called 
upon to assimilate. Mr. Durham treats suc¬ 
cinctly of solid and liquid foods, starch, sugar, 
and salt, before his chapters on physiology. 
Controversial topics and the great battle which 
rages round alcohol are foreign to his plan. 
His pages are sound, terse, and to the point; 
and that man must be well read who does not 
learn some new facts from them. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The two series of " Sacred Books of the East,” 
published by the Clarendon Press, will come to 
an end shortly with the issue of the forty-ninth 
volume; but Prof. Max Muller proposes to 
commence a third series, provided that he can 
obtain sufficient support from those interested 
in Oriental literature and religion. Several 
translations havo already been offered to him ; 
and among the works that he hopes to be able 
to publish are—the Atharva-Veda, some of the 


Puranas, the Birth-stories of Buddhism, and 
portions of the Buddhist Canon. Two volumes 
would be published each year, instead of three 
as heretofore; but the new series will not be 
begun unless sufficient contributions are 
promised for at least three volumes. An 
appeal has been issued for patrons, who will 
undertake to subscribe £50, to be paid on the 
publication of each volume, for which they will 
receive one hundred copies. The price to others 
will vary, according to the size of each volume, 
at the rate of 12s. 6d. for 400 pages. 

The following works are in preparation for 
the new series of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, which is being published under the 
auspices of the Boyal Asiatic Society : (1) The 
last twenty-four Mukiimat, or Assemblies, of 
Al-Hariri of Basra, of which the first twenty- 
six were translated in 1867 by the late Prof. 
Chenery. The present translator jp Dr. Stein- 
gass, author of a recently published Persian- 
English Dictionary. (2) The Sri Harsha 
Charita, the history of a great king of Northern 
India in the first half of the sixth century A.D., 
translated by Prof. Cowell and Mr. Thomas, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (3) The Nigar- 
istan, or Picture Gallery, of Jawiui ( circa 
1334), translated by the late E. Behatsek, of 
Bombay, who was also the translator of the 
first five volumes of the series. 

Signor Costantine Niqra, whose elaborate 
edition of the Coma Berenices of Catullus was 
reviewed in the Academy of June 27, 1891, 
has just issued a photographic reproduction of 
a Venetian MS. of the collective poems. The 
MS. is in the library of St. Mark (cod. Lat. 
lxxx., olassis xii.), and has recently been 
brought into prominence by K. P. Schulze in 
Hermes. The number of copies of this repro¬ 
duction is limited to thirty. It is most 
beautifully executed, and will be very valuable 
to the few into whose hands it is permitted 
to fall. 

llcbriiisches Worterbuch zitin Alten Testaments. 
Bearbeitet von Carl Siegfried und Bernhard 
Stade. Mitzwei Anhiingen. Zweite Abtheilung. 
(Leipzig : Veit.) We have already welcomed 
Part I. of this Hebrew dictionary, and explained 
the objects and principles of its authors. It 
only remains to congratulate Profs. Siegfried and 
Stade on the completion of the work, and 
to repeat that, even with the prospect of a 
much fuller lexicon in the English tongue, no 
student need hesitate to procure it. The 
amount of linguistic evidence cited is remark¬ 
able, considering the limits of the book, and the 
decisions given are such as, even when they do 
not entirely commend themselves, well deserve 
to be uttered. The treatment of the text, 
moreover, may be specially praised : the authors 
know how to unite caution with boldness. 
From the preface we learn that the plan of the 
dictionary is due to Stade. but that the larger 
part of the work has been done by Siegfried. 
Throughout, the first and last proofs have been 
read by Dr. Mandelkern, whose labours on the 
Hebrew concordance are well known to students. 
This second part contains two appendices; 
(1) a lexicon to the Aramaic passages in the 
Old Testament ; and (2) a German-English 
vocabulary. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Meteorological. —( Wednesday , April 19.) 

Dk. C. Theodore Williams, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read:—(1) 
“ The Direction of the Wind over the British Isles, 
1876-80,” by Mr. F. C. Bayard. This is a reduc¬ 
tion on a uniform plan of the observations made 
twice a day, mostly at 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., at 
seventy stations during the lustrum 1876-80, and 
the results are given in tables of monthly and 
yearly percentages.—(2) “ Notes on two Photo¬ 
graphs of Lightning taken at Sydney Observatory, 
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December 7,1892," by Mr. H. C. Russell. These 
photographs were taken with a half plate view lens, 
mounted in a whole plate camera, and as a matter 
of course, there is some distortion at the edges. 
Both photographs show the gaslights in the streets 
as white specks, the specks being circular in the 
centra and crescent-shaped in the other parts of 
the plate owing to distortion. The lightning flashes 
are also distorted. Mr. Russell believes that this 
distortion may account for the so-called “ tibbon ” 
flashes which are seen in many photographs of 
lightning. He has also made some measurements 
of the length and distance of the flashes, and of the 
intensity of the light.—(3) “Notes on Lightning 
Discharges in the Neighbourhood of Bristol, 1892.” 
by Dr. K. H. Cook. Toe author gives some par¬ 
ticulars concerning two trees iu Tyntesfleld Park 
which were struck by lightning, one on June 1, and 
the other on July 18, and also tome notes concern¬ 
ing a flagstaff on the summit of Brandon Hill, 
which was struck on October 6.—(4) “ Constructive 
Errors in some Hygrometers,” by Mr. W. W. 
Midgley. The author, in making an investigation 
into the hygrometrical condition of a number of 
cotton mills in the Bolton district, found that the 
mounting of the thermometers and the position of 
the water receptacle did not by any means conform 
to the regulations of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, and were so arranged that they gave the 
humidity results much too high. The Cotton 
Factories Act of 1889 prescribes the maximum 
weight of vapour per cubic foot of air at certain 
temperatures: and the author points out that, if 
the instruments for determining the amount 
present in the mills have an error of 20 per cent, 
against the interests of the manufacturer, it is 
necessary that the makers of the mill hygrometers 
should adopt the Society’s pattern for the purpose. 

Aristotelian.— (Monday, April 24 ) 

Shxdwobth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in ihc 
chair.—Mr. H. W. Blunt read a paper on “The 
Formation of Concepts.” Whatever be the pro¬ 
nouncement of ultimai e metaphysics as to the 
data out of which consciousness constructs its 
world, the psychologist at any rate is justified in 
assuming a rational objective world of things, 
persons, and events, which determines the order of 
the individual's impressions and their presentation 
in groups. These groups give perceptual and 
memory images of objects already arranged under 
categories ; and it is out of these images, which are 
potentially universal, potentially individual, that 
concepts are formed. The image is developed in 
two directions: one towards concretion, till it is 
satisfactory for the recognition of the individual; 
the other in the direction of abstract universality. 
It is in the work of attention, by means of 
abstraction and comparison, upon the image, that 
the formation of concepts is to be looked for, the 
mechanism of the subsidiary processes being much 
asshted by the fact of our locomotion. When the 
process or concept-formation has developed an 
abstract not representable in imagination, there 
arises the necessity for realism as opposed to 
nominalism. The various forms of quite untenable 
individualism sue perhaps explicable by the various 
forms of symbolism and flgurate conception 
characteristic of particular philosophers, which led 
to the ignoring of unrepresentable schemata, such 
as the ideas of relations. Thus, for example, 
Berkeley appears to have been a strong visuafist, 
while auditory representations and symbolism in 
the organs of articulation have left their impress 
on^philoaophie theory.—The paper was followed by 

Victoria Institute.— ( Monday , May 1). 

A rater was read from Prof. Maspero, embodying 
the results of his investigations during the past 
ten years as regards the places in Southern 
Palestine claimed, according to the Kamak records, 
to have been captured by the Egyptians in the cam - 
paign under Sheshonq (Shishak) against Rehoboam. 
Prof. Maspero pointed out the great help that the 
recent survey of Palestine had been in determining 
the localities referred to, and specially referred to the 
faot that the Egyptian documents, rigorously tran¬ 
scribed in Hebrew characters, gave almost every¬ 
where the regular Hebrew forms in the Bible, 
without change or correction.—The paper was 
read, in the author’s absence, by Mr. Theo G. 


Finches, of the British Museum, who afterwards 
added some remarks. The discussion was continued 
by several members, including Major Conder, who 
contributed many interesting details. During the 
discussion reference was made to the great interest 
taken in the question by the late Canon Liddon, 
who, on the occision of Prof. Maspero’s former 
piper being read, pointed out that the identity of 
form of the words in the Egyptian snl Biblical 
records pointed to the antiquity of the latter. 

Royal Institition.—( Annual Mating, Monday, 
May /.) 

Sir James Criohton-Bbownb, vice-president, in 
the chair.—The annual report of the committee of 
visitors for the yeir 1892, testifying to the con¬ 
tinued prosperity and efficient management of the 
institution, was read and adopted. The real and 
funded property now amounts to above £104,000, 
entirely derived from the contributions and dona¬ 
tions of the members and of others appreciating 
the value of the work of the institution. The 
books and pamphlets presented in 1892 amounted 
to about 238 volumes, making, with 530 volumes 
(including bound periodicals) purchased by the 
managers, a total of 768 volumes added to the 
library during the year. The following were unani¬ 
mously elected as officers for the ensuing year: — 
President, the Dnke of Northumberland; treasurer, 
Sir James Crichton - Browne ; secretary, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell. 


FINE ART. 

ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 

MASTERS. -Mewn. DEPREZ A tiUTEKUXST have always on 
baud a selection of WORKS by the best Masters. Collection* 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints anil Drawings mounted 
and framed.—18 , Green 8trcet, Cluiriug Cross Road, W C. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

i. 

Thebe has been so much talk of the eleven 
thousand and odd works of all kinds sent into 
the Royal Academy this year, of the labour 
incurred by those responsible in such matters 
in culling from the mass what might appear 
sufficiently excellent to deserve exhibition 
on the walls of Burlington House, that 
the unwary may oross the threshold expect¬ 
ing to find an exhibition of an unusually 
high standard. Rather artfully, the hang¬ 
ing committee have disposed a number of 
tbe best works in the first two rooms, so that 
those optimistically inclined may continue to 
nourish their illusion until the great Central 
Gallery has been overpassed, when the murky 
atmosphere of dreariness clouds over more and 
more, growing thicker and thicker, notwith¬ 
standing some intermittent beams of light 
illuminating the surrounding darkness. 

The soulpture is certainly conspicuously 
below the high average to which we have been 
accustomed during the last four or five years; 
and the Academicians may deem themselves 
lucky in having obtained for exhibition M. 
Gerome’s “ Bellone,” a work which will 
certainly be the auccea de mrioaite of the year— 
a thing fashioned to interest and amuse, by 
reason of its wonderful workmanship, the 
various and costly materials of which it is 
wrought, and the novelty of its aspect, if not in 
any sense a great or even a remarkable con¬ 
ception. 

The encouraging feature of the display 
as a whcle is the appearance on the scene of 
several comparatively or absolutely unknown 
painters, who at their first appearance take up 
with a bound a very high position, asserting their 
individuality with works, to say the very least 
of them, on a level with what is produced within 
the battlemented walls of the august Forty. 
It would be unfair not to point out that to 
these newcomers the Academicians have almost 
invariably shown themselves very hospitable— 
granting to them (without regard to their exact 


status or lack of status in the hierarchy) 
enviable places on the line. 

One feature which, increasing in prominence 
year by year, has on the present occasion 
attained to the proportions of an intolerable 
nuisance, is the position accorded to the so-called 
presentation portrait, the counterfeit present¬ 
ment, as a rule, of some worthy personage 
whose claims to gratitude from his regiment, 
his railway, his council, or his company, we 
would not be understood in any way to call 
into question, but whose interest, whether 
pietorially or otherwise, for the general public 
often requires demonstration. The Catalogue 
gives premonitory warning of the category in 
which such a work of art is placed, by the 
apologetic addition in italics— presentation 
portrait ; and the picture itself looks at you 
from the walls as if it said: “ Don’t expert too 
much of me; don’t judge me from the ordinary 
point of view; I am only a vacuous, 
dreary, seroi-oflicial pot-boiler.” Perhaps if 
a return were made to the custom which 
obtained in the beginnings of the Royal 
Academy, of describing the likenesses of all 
but royal and official personages and the 
celebrities of the stage as “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” “Portrait of a Lady,” fewer of 
these unexhilarating examples of the art of 
portraiture might be painted; or, at any rate, 
there would be a less marked anxiety that they 
should be seen in prominent places. 

Sir Frederic Leighton has produced in 
“Rizpah” (159) one of his most dramatic in¬ 
ventions since the appearance of the “ Alcestie.” 
There are here to be noted most of the usual 
drawbacks to his style: airlessness, want of 
power to suggest the surfaces of flesh and the' 
differences of textures, a mode of drawing the 
human figure founded on conventionalities 
proper to the painter rather than based on 
natural truth, and a trick of elaborating 
draperies iu the fashion of classic sculpture, 
without regard to the forms that underlie, or the 
air that sways them. All these characteristic! 
we must expect to find in the President’s woris. 
and it is too late to hope that they will, in the 
future, be modified. Still, a new and poetic 
vision of the great subject chosen for repre¬ 
sentation asserts itself in his latest performance, 
less clouded than might have been imagined by 
the drawbacks just recapitulated. The long 
perpendicular lines formed by the crucified 
corpses of Rizpah’s sons, the heavy, motionless 
draperies with which she has half-veiled their 
nakedness, are of most imposing effect; the 
more so, perhaps, by reason of the avoidance 
of the ordinary academic conventionalities of 
composition. In harmony with these features 
is the pathetic figure of the mother herself, 
who is shown, shielding with her body 
the bodies of her offspring, as with a 
sharp sickle, grasped with the force given 
by maternal love and the fearlessness of 
despair, she wards off the prowling leopards 
drawn from afar by the scent of human flesh. 
True, the sunset sky is of molten brass, the 
beasts of prey unconvincing; but we would 
pardon more than this to the painter who has 
imagined the Rizpah—a genuine and most 
impressive tragic creation. Among the other 
contributions of the President may be men¬ 
tioned the “ Corinnaof Tanagra ” (224), whidi 
has a measure of the usual studied classic 
grace; and “Hit” (105), in which a young 
Greek of finely moulded form appears still 
guiding the hand of a beautiful naked boy, 
whose arrow thus directed has hit an invisible 
mark, much to his delight—the subtle expres¬ 
sion of which in the boyish face is the one 
touch of nature in what resembles rather s 
dainty group of sculpture in tinted ivory than 
a picture. 

The King’s Libation ” (87) is, as to size 
and elaboration, one of Mr. Briton Bividre’s 
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most ambitious efforts. An Assyrian king 
newly returned from one of those tremendous 
lion hunts of which the Ninevite bas-reliefs in 
the British Musehm give so powerful an 
impression, has caused the mighty spoil of dead 
beasts to be heaped together on the marble 
floor of a great chamber in the palace. Over 
these, standing erect in a hieratic attitude, in 
front of a group of attendant courtiers, he 
pours the libation of blood in gratitude to the 
gods, to whose goodwill the success in the 
chase is ascribed. The featureless colour 
scarcely comes up to the requirements of the 
occasion, and the group of dead lions all 
massed together, if realistic enough, lacks 
majesty; but the figure of the king himself in 
its imposing rigidity is powerful—as imposing 
as anything that the painter has done since 
his popular “ Daniel.” 

To Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Funeral of a 
Viking” (131) one of the posts of honour 
in the Central Gallery has been accorded. 
Here, under the light of the stars, stalwart 
Norse warriors, naked to the waist, are launch¬ 
ing into the waves a ship, on the deck of which, 
lies laid out for eternal rest, with his sword and 
Bhield, the dead body of the Viking. The 
ship has been fired at the same moment by 
the torches of the warriors; and as it blazes 
up, dyeing the dark blue waters fiery red, the 
great following of chiefs and their fighting 
men on the shore once more, and this time 
with a shout of farewell, acclaim their leader. 
Here is a subject that could be made a great 
one, by breadth and audacity of treatment, 
by the pulsation of human passion giving 
life to a romantic conception. Mr. Dicksee 
brings to the execution of his task good 
draughtsmanship, carefully balanced composi¬ 
tion, the capacity for strenuous effort in the 
direction of working and rounding off the task 
he has set himself. He impresses us with the 
sense that he has done his very best according 
to his means: of his fitness to grapple with 
heroic as distinguished from romantic and 
sentimental art he, nevertheless, fails to con¬ 
vince. 

The painter-poet—but still the painter and 
not the mere litterateur of the brush—stands 
revealed in Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s two 
charming conceptions, "A Hamadryad” (98) 
and “ La belle dame sans merci ” (149). 
Beautifully arranged is the composition in 
which the nymph of the forest, in the un¬ 
ashamed nakedness of immortality, emerges 
with blown hair of pale gold from her tree, 
listening in rapt attention to the little goat¬ 
footed faun who pipes busily to himself in the 
foreground. This is true classic in spirit, 
and has nothing of the Florentine Quattrocento 
sentiment with which modem English art so 
often informs the divinities and the subjects 
of the antique mythology. But why 
does Mr. Waterhouse model the nude 
with such timidity—we will not say incor¬ 
rectness—as here? A more facile mastery 
of this branch of his art is required to match 
his grace and inventiveness. In “La belle 
dame sans merci ” the time has not yet come for 
the hapless knight, when “the sedge is 
withered from the lake and no birds sing.” 
He is in the very toils of the lovely witch of 
Keats’s immortal ballad, her beseeching, lying 
glance fixing his, her long tangle of pale, 
silken hair entwined round his neck and twisted 
into his very heart. If, on the one hand, the 
clearness of the composition suffers somewhat 
from the complication of its component parts— 
the tall trees, the undergrowth of the forest in 
which the enchantress casts her spells round 
the wretched wight, the lovely purple-violet 
robes of the lady, the elaborate armour of the 
knight; on the other hand, the weirdness, the 
far-off romance of the scene as a whole, is 
clearly enhanced by these dramatically signifi¬ 
cant elements in the picture. 


It is with regret that one notes Mr. Poynter 
expending so much skill and so much archaeo¬ 
logical research on his “ Chloe: Dulces docta 
modos et citharao soiens ” (199), yet with so 
little correspondence of result. The skilful 
musician, no less lovely than cunning, has 
dropped her lyre and her pipes, and sits lazily 
toying with a pet bird; her dwelling, a fairly- 
painted classic chamber, wide open to the 
garden, whence a tangle of foxgloves, white 
and pink, looks in upon her, lets peeps of 
sea and coast be seen beyond. The head 
of the player is charming : but the picture has 
no ensemble, no force of general impression, 
little or no atmospheric environment, and to be 
enjoyed at all it must be taken bit by bit. 

An exquisite piepe of execution is Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s “ In My Studio ” (113): the treasures 
of the half classic, half oriental shrine that the 
artist calls his studio being here elaborated with 
the most loving care ana discretion, and well 
set off by the interposition of a slender, youth¬ 
ful figure wearing classic draperies, in 
whom the fanciful may, if they please, 
identify one of the painter’s daughters. 
It is such subjects as these, where the splendid 
decorative elements of a picture are not so 
prodigally and so casually heaped together as 
in many of the larger compositions, where the 
human element has no need to assert itself, that 
the technical mastery of the Dutch artist makes 
itself most strongly felt. A charm of the like 
kind renders attractive the same painter’s 
“Comparisons” (219), a late-Boman genre 
scene, in which two fair-haired damsels of the 
approved Anglo-Boman type are, with a some¬ 
what languid curiosity, comparing the 
splendours of illuminated volumes, bound in 
those covers adorned with reliefs of carved 
ivory, which we are accustomed to associate 
with the decadent but fasoinatiDg art of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

An unwonted freshness and brilliancy of 
colour, if not a sufficient conciseness either of 
draughtsmanship or modelling, distinguishes 
Mr. Watts’s “ Promises” (148). A bright 
Eros with rainbow-hued wings—too young as 
yet to be dangerous—is bountifully scattering 
before him to invisible lovers (?) masses of 
fresh, sparkling roses, the pink hue of which 
makes a charming harmony with his own fair 
flesh. In this title, “ Promises,” we have a 
curious instance of the literary element over¬ 
stepping its proper boundaries in fine art, 
though Mr. Watts oversteps with such a 
tender grace that wo wish him almost to sin 
again. The picture itself is an Eros scattering 
roses broadcast to an invisible world; it is the 
name, and the name only, that conveys this 
suggestion of the fallacious, the unstable—of 
lover’s vows writ in running water—and that 
lends, by suggestion, a bitter-sweet charm to the 
whole. The master’s “ Endymion ” (218) is an 
imaginative conception, but one which he has 
more nobly, if less ingeniously, realised on a 
former occasion. The pale Selene once more 
descends—half luminous crescent moon, half- 
embodied divinity—to soothe her longing love 
with the sight of the beautiful Latmian, as he 
sleeps bathed in her chilly radiance. As is now 
often the case with Mr. Watts, while the concep¬ 
tion remains fresh and beautiful, the realisation 
is hesitating and a little awkward: the happy 
mean aimed at between the goddess in 
woman’s shape and the moon, her emblem, is 
not quite rightly hit. We remember to have 
seen m the gallery of Parma a little picture by 
Cima da Conegliano, in which the Venetian 
master has, with a delicious naivete, repre¬ 
sented the descent of the orescent moon herself, 
hanging like a lamp amid the forest branches, 
and thence illuminating with its pale radiance 
the form of the unconscious Endymion. 

What a’ high-sounding title is this of Mr. 
Arthur Hacker’s for his elaborate study of 
academic nudities lying on emerald grass 


thickly sprinkled with heavy, sleep-compelling 
poppies, purple and white ! “The Sleep of 
the Gods: Evohe! Ah! Evohe Ah! Pan is 
dead ! ” (Elizabeth Barrett Browning—375.) 
No such passionate bard need be evoked, no 
such august memories need be disturbed, in 
order to describe a number of lithe, naked 
figures, lying prone in variously contorted 
attitudes amid the luxuriance of this greenest 
of green herbage. Of gods there need, indeed, 
be no question; mortals, modern though un¬ 
draped, a little invertebrate and chalky in 
hue, with all the savour of the studio still 
about them, are what we see here, hardly 
even parodying the immortals. Much more 
of a picture is the same artist’s “ Circe ” 
(928). The baleful enchantress is just now a 
fashion in English art. Mr. Hacker presents 
her in a somewhat new aspect, retaming in 
his conception of her loveliness nothing of 
the fear-compelling goddess, only the earthly 
attraction of the hetaira. She is seated 
almost tailor-fashion on the bare floor thickly 
strewn with rose leaves, audaciously presenting 
her charms to the gaze of her admirers, some 
of them swine already in form as in thought, 
others in whom the bestial desire is soon to 
metamorphose the ivy-crowned reveller into 
the snouting hog. The touch shows still that 
disagreeable lack of virile accent which is 
proper to this painter; but much of the 
drawing, especially in the body of the Ciroe, 
is admirable, and the composition of the figures 
in a semi-circle round her figure as a centre is 
both novel and successful. 

Mr. Albert Moore’s pretty, fresh piece of 
decorative art, “Anldyll”(291), isnotmuchmore 
than a working up of already well-worn materials, 
yet it shows as the work of a genuine artist 
amid the vulgar commonplaces by which it is 
surrouuded. A pair of fair-haired Anglo- 
Greek and merely decorative lovers are seated 
in a green bower, the-fresh summer hues of 
which are enlivened with many blossoms of those 
myriad varieties of yellow—orange, sulphur, 
canary, primrose—upon which the skilful 
painter-decorator loves to ring the changes. 
There is something piquant in the pleasant 
mannerism of the pastel-like touch, which is 
quite appropriate in work of this type. 

A master like Sir J. E. Millais, whose 
artistic career is among the national glories of 
English art, is entitled to be approached with 
all respect, even when, to the sincere, admira¬ 
tion is impossible. It would not, however, be 
fair to keep silence with regard to his 
“Girlhood of St. Theresa” (42), in the 
face of the indiscreet and misplaced praise 
which has been lavished upon it in more 
than one quarter. If we choose to regard the 
picture as a study of two pretty children mas¬ 
querading in rich sixteenth-century costumes, 
we may find something to admire in it, though 
the painting is much wanting in relief, and the 
background manifestly factitious. The best 
feature in the co mposition is the figure 
of the saint’s little brother holding an 
orange — a Murillo higher up in the 
Bocial scale. If, however, we are seriously 
to take Sir J. E. Millais’s genre study as an 
interpretation of the legend, according to which 
St. Theresa in childhood sallied forth one 
morning hand in hand with a still younger 
brother to seek martyrdom at the hands of the 
Moors, we must be struok with its inadequacy, 
with the curious failure to penetrate into the 
heart of the subject which it reveals. The 
master shows further two pendant studies, 
“Merry ” (217) and “Pensive” (204)—trans¬ 
positions from poetry into prose, from the ideal 
to the real, of Milton’s “Allegro” and 
“ Pen8eroso.” His best contribution to the 
year’s pictures is, however, the soundly, 
vigorously modelled portrait of the popular 
actor-manager, Mr. John Hare (18), though 
even here we must note that the chief merit is 
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one of honest literal reproduction, and that the 
labour of finishing has deprived the pioture of 
gome of the vitality and alertness which belong, 
as of right, to the original. 

Clauds Phillips. 


THE SALONS. 


i. 

Faris : May J, 1833. 


ThS Salon des Champs Eiysees (Sooiete des 
Artistes Franc;ais) contains no less than 1828 
pictures—110 more than last year. It is easy 
to find fault and complain of the want of 
originality among the exhibitors, yet, in its 
ensemble, the Salou represents an artistic effort 
of no mean merit, and, in many cases, a great 
deal of talent allied to a complete mastery of 
technical difficulties. 

On the landing at the top of the grand stair¬ 
case is M. Roy bet’s “ Charles-le-Temeriire 
a Nesle,” a spirited pieoe of historical painting 
on a large scale. Pursued by the victorious 
Burgundians, the scattered remnants of the 
defenders of the town, with their wives and 
children and the priesthood, have taken refuge 
in the cathed.al; but their pursuers have 
broken into the sanctuary, and a fearful scene of 
carnage ensues. The duke on horseback, in full 
armour, surveys the massacre, bent on avenging 
the death of his brother, the Duke of 
Guyenne. “ Taillez en pleine chair! Hardi 
mes bona bouchers! ” he says, according to the 
words of the old chronicler, as the massacre 
goes on. At first sight, the pioture seouis 
overcrowded ; but gradually all the details—and 
there are many fine pieces of painting in this 
large canvas—come out distinctly, and the 
general effect is very striking. “ Propos 
galants,” M. Roybet’s second exhibit, is the 
popular picture of the year. The scene is 
the kitohen of an inn; a reckless, picturesquely 
accoutred soudard is making love to a buxom 
Flemish matron, who is plucking a fowl. The 
picture is rather coarse in detail, but boldly 
painted with an effect reminding one of Hals 
and Rubens. 

On entering the Salon Carre, attention is at 
once attracted by a long, decorative panel by 
M. Munkacsy, representing Arpad, the founder 
of the Hungarian dynasty, receiving the sub¬ 
mission and peaoe offerings of the wild tribes 
he has conquered. This elaborate composition 
is remarkable for the simplicity of its arrange¬ 
ment, the sober colouring of the atmosphere, the 
utter absence of threatrioal effect in the group¬ 
ing, attitude, and gestures of the personages; 
in a word, it is quite different from M. 
Munkacsy’s usual style. It is intended for the 
decoration of the Hungarian House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. M. Jean Paul Laurens’ two exhibits 
rank among the best pictures of the year. ‘ ‘ La 
petite de Bonchamps” has toon sent by her 
mother, widow of a Royalist general, to the 
Tribunal of Public Safety at Nantes, to obtain 
the certificate of her pardon. The child appears 
before Carrier and his fellow-ruffians, quite 
undaunted by their savage aspect; and on being 
asked to sing the prettiest song she knows, 
pipes out in a shrill voice: “ Vive le Roi! a bas 


la Republique! ” Surprised and disarmed by 
her naivete, Carrier hands her the pardon she 
has come for. Very different in style and 
treatment is “ Saint Chrysostome,” in his high 
pulpit, boldly upbraiding for her sins the 
Empress Eudoxia who, from the loggia of the 
Byzantine cathedral, looks down with defiance 
at the bold monk. This picture will rank 
among the best works of the painter of 
“ L’Interdit.” 


M. Benjamin Constant contributes a fine 
portrait of Lord Dufferin, seated and draped in 
the gorgeous robes of a marquis; round his 
neck hang the insignia of many orders. The 
rich colours of emeralds, rubies, aud sapphires 


in their bright gold settings and the flashing 
diamonds are rendered with consummate skill, 
and the portrait itself is an admirable likeness. 
In his “ Lady Helen Vincent ” the same artist 
has presented his subject in a rose-tinted 
peplum, seated on a throne of pale gold colour, 
holding in her right hand a small statuette, her 
feet resting on a lion’s skin. This apparently 
simple “ decorative panel ” is exquisite in its 
delicacy of colouring. Immediately opposite 
Lord Dufferin is M. Bonnat’s portrait of his 
mother, evidently a labour of love, and one of 
the finest productions of the great portraitist. 

One of the clous of the Salon is M. Basohet’s 
family group: M. Sarcey, his daughter, Mme. 
Brisson, her husband, and their little girl, seated 
at five o’clock tea. The well-known critic, the 
bugbear of debutants and debutantes, is smiling 
affably from behind his spectacles, according to 
his wont; the likeness is an admirable one, aud 
on varnishing-day it was highly amusing to 
hear everybody exclaim at once, on catching 
sight of the picture, “ Tiens, Saroey! ” In the 
same room figures Mile. Beaury-Saurel’s some¬ 
what sensational and not very pleasing por¬ 
trait of the lady-journalist, Mme. Severine. 
Another clever lady artist, Mile. AchUle-Fould, 
sends an interesting representation of Rosa 
Bonheur in her studio, clad in a common blouse 
and corduroy trousers, while her shaggy white 
hair and full face suggest a vague resemblance 
to Corot. A bold and striking portrait of the 
great Dominican preacher—Pere Didon—is the 
work of M. Cormon. Mr. Alma Tadema’s por¬ 
trait of Paderewski is much criticised. I need 
scarcely add that the contributions of Messrs. 
Machard, Lefebvre, Chartrau, and othor well- 
known portraitists are admirable, while M. 
Henner's portrait of a young lady is “ presti- 
gieux,” as I heard a certain well-known critic 
exclaim. 

Among the tableaux de genre, one of the njost 
interesting is M. Roohegrosse’s carefully studied 
and minutely painted ‘‘ Pillage of a Gallo- 
Roman Villa by the Huns.” M. Boutigny’s 
“Ils n’irontpasle cheroher la,” is the render¬ 
ing of the patriotic anecdote of a wounded 
officer who has saved the flag of his regiment. 
Pursued by the Prussians, he has taken refuge 
in a cottage near the field of battle, and the 
good woman who has succoured him is in the 
act of wrapping up her baby in the torn rem¬ 
nants of the tricolour. “ They won’t look foU 
it there,” she adds, putting the child in its 
cot. M. Orange has depicted with fine effect 
in his large picture, “ Les defenseurs de 
Siragosae,” the humiliation and pent-up 
anger of the Spanish garrison, obliged to give 
up its flags and arms as it marches through a 
double row of French grenadiers. M. Detaille 
does not exhibit this year, neither do Messrs. 
Gerdme, Paul Dubois, Vollon, and Hebert. 
M. Henri Martin’s mystic “Troubadours ” and 
“ Auauke” are in thought, style, and execution 
full of dreamy symbolism. 

The master-” paysagistes ” Francais, Sain, 
Harpignies de Vuillefroy, Bouchor, and other 
well-known names, have sent a delightful series 
of landscapes of flood and field, quite refresh¬ 
ing to the eye of the wearied salonnier. 

Among the two hundred and odd foreign 
exhibitors, Mr. J. Lorrimer’s “Ordination of 
the Elders of the Kirk ” has met with the 
admiring approval of all connoisseurs : it is 
certainly one of the best pictures of the Salon. 
Mr. Herkomer’s—a “Bavarian painter,” say 
tho French critics—“ Our Village ” is too well 
known to the English public to need any 
further comment. Mr. A. Roche's “ Idyl ” 
has also attracted much favourable attention. 
While Mr. Alma Tadema’s—" peintre-hollan- 
dais ”—“ The Roses of Heliogabalus,” also well 
known in England, shares with .the same 
artist's “ Paderewski ” a good deal of critical 
comment. 


The show of sculpture is, as usual, very 
good; but space is wanting to enter into a 
detailed account of the exhibits of MM. 
Falguidre, Barrias, Charpentier, and other 
eminent sculptors. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

The present exhibition is perhaps up to the 
level of recent years, but it is not so good as it 
ought to be, especially in figure subjects. The 
long list of absentees, and the slight manner in 
which some other of the most distinguished 
members are represented, show too plainly that, 
though the roll of the Society is long and 
illustrious, anything like a very warm zeal for 
its welfare is confined to a faithful few, prin¬ 
cipally landscape painters. 

Yet, even in the class of figure painting there 
is sufficient evidence of how much might be 
done if the present members exerted themselves 
a little more. Mr. Herkomer, besides a 
pathetic drawing of a modern “Hagar” 
(70) sends two admirable little portraits of 
brother artists—Mr. Briton Riviere and Mr. 
J. W. North (207 and 213)—the former of 
quite exceptional beauty; Mr. F. J. Shields 
sends a noble head of a gipsy—“ Gipsey Zillah” 
(183), and Mr. G. Clausen a purely painted and 
thoroughly characterised head of a country 
girl (211). An agreeable example of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s fancy and decorative gifts is 
afforded by his impersonations of “Poppies 
and Com ” (180); Mr. Brewntnall’s versatility 
is exemplified by a very pretty “ Girl of 
Syracuse ” (2), and by “ Cards and Blindman's 
Buff” (140); Mr. Arthur Hopkins deviate! 
from his usual path to show us what, according 
to his imagination, mermaids are, or should be, 
like, viz., nioe-looking and amiable English 
girls, with fishes’ tails instead of legs (68); Miss 
Constance Phillott has a very graceful group 
of “ Charity ” (152); and Sir John Gilbert, Mr. 
Marks, Mr. Smallfield, and others send charac¬ 
teristic if not important drawings. It is 
however to Mr. Lionel Smythe that the honour 
of the year belongs. His fresh, vigorous, 
and refined “ Impression ” of fishergirls at 
Boulogne shows that, if he only keeps up to 
this mark, he could or should be a tower of 
strength to the Society. 

We wish we could be only half as well satis¬ 
fied with the way in which Mr. Henshall has 
employed his very remarkable skill; but it is 
deplorable to see it wasted on such a subject as 
“ La Coquette ” (191). This long-legged mini 
on a long-legged stool, pretending to play the 
guitar, is surely “bad form,” both in life and in 
art. His large aud forcible drawing of “Mary 
Magdalene ” (165) demands a greater respect. 
The general design is good and the head fall 
of feeling; but as a whole it suggests Blooms¬ 
bury rather than Jerusalem, and one is sur¬ 
prised to find that the figure wears sandals 
instead of boots. Another pieoe of clever 
painting whioh scarcely justifies its scale is 
Mr. J. Wainwright’s, “ It taketh a wise mm 
to make a fool ” (96), in whioh we rather sees 
gallant but not very promising attempt of a 
fool to make himself a wise man. He is a 
very red fool, trying hard to con his lessons; 
and the drawing belongs in its humour to the 
class which Mr. Marks inaugurated so many 
years ago with his “ Toothache in the Middle 
Ages.” One is a little tired of it now, but this 
drawing is one of the best that Mr. Wainwright 
has contributed to the Society’s exhibitions. 
Let us hope that it means better things m 
future, for Mr. Wainwright has as yet done 
little to confirm the great promise of his work 
at the time he joined the Society. 

The work of Mr. Rooke has at least the 
merit of baing unusual, personal, and imagina- 
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tive, if a little thin and patchy. There is a 
note of gaiety and sunlight in his sketches 
which is weloome and refreshing; and there is a 
real “ Arabian Nights ” feeling in his “ Eastern 
Tale” (171), which affords an agreeable relief 
from the commonplace sentiment of such 
drawings as Mr. E. K. Johnson’s “Night¬ 
ingale” (18), careful and clever as the execu¬ 
tion may be. 

The landscapes, as usual, constitute the chief 
strength of the exhibition; and if the bulk of 
them are by artists from whom no fresh 
impulse can be reasonably expected, the oharm- 
ing pastorals of Mr. Thorne Waite, the fine if 
sombre feeling, and the rich if subdued colour, 
of Mr. Colin Philips’s mountain scenes, and the 
fresh and brilliant pencil of Mr. E. A. Water- 
low, are alone sufficient to show that there is 
much to be expected in the future, as well as to 
be honoured in the past, of this classic home of 
English landscape. This, the most important 
branoh of watercolour, is as usual represented 
by men whose style is so matured, and whose 
characteristics are so well known, that a list 
of their names supplies almost all that is 
wanted of both description and criticism. 
Mr. A. W. Hunt, besides other refined drawings, 
has a view of the sea “ Off the Morea” (241), 
in which he has caught a strange effect of light 
and colour with happy skill; Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, besides several drawings (in his most 
Tumeresque style) of England and Italy, sends 
an impressive illustration of the “Inferno” 

K ; Mr. J. W. North contributes, as usual, a 
inous tangle of leaves and blossoms (12d) 
such as no other artist can quite paint, though 
Mr. Herkomer seems to have attempted to rival 
him in the background to his “ Hagar.” Mr. 
Herbert Marshall treats London, and Miss Clara 
Montalba treats Venice, with little alteration 
from their accustomed manners; Mr. Jackson 
shows no falling-off in his coast soenes, and his 
drawing, “ Dunstanborough Castle—Twilight ” 
(35), is one of his best; nor has the fine feeling 
of Mr. Matthew Hale often been displayed 
more tenderly and successfully than in his 
beautiful drawing of “ Florence ” (102). 
Charming as ever are the pastorals of Mr. 
Birket Foster, the mountains of Mr. Colling- 
wood, and the country and oottages of Mrs. 
Allingham; but there is little to be specially 
noted about the work of these and many more 
of the habitual contributors. 

Language fails from a different reason before 
the astonishing blaze of colour by which Mr. 
Holman Hunt has sought to record a “ Sun¬ 
set in the Val d’Arao” (106), with its dash of 
purple and red, and its line of large birds 
against a yellow green sky. He seems to us to 
be far more successful, as well as more pleasant, 
in his moonlight effect at “ Athens ” (186). 
Both are welcome as examples of serious 
purpose and intense individuality. Strong also, 
and weloome in a very different way, are the 
vivid sketches by Mr. Arthur Melville and Mr. 
Robert Allan, who, in their two large draw¬ 
ings, “ Mas j id of Vazir Khan at Lahore” (47) 
and “The Court of Lions” (85), seem to 
indulge in a friendly rivalry of sure, swift 
handling, brilliant colour, and audacity in 
blank spaces. 

Cosmo Monkiiouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The April Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund contains a report 
of Mr. F. J. Bliss upon his excavations at Tell 
et-Hesy during the autumn of last year, with 
many illustrations. No such significant dis¬ 
coveries were made as of the cuneiform tablet 
or the siarab of Amenhotep III. The most 
curious was that of a structure which seems 
undoubtedly to have been a blast-furnace for 
smelting iron, and which may be dated iu the 


fourteenth century n.c., thus corroborating the 
reference to working in iron in Judges l. 19. 
There have also been found a large number o f 
minor objects, such as fragments of inscribed 
pottery, lamps, weapons, &c. The executive 
committee of the Fund have now applied to the 
Forte for a firman authorising them to excavate 
on some other site. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week : a collection of water-colour drawings 
of landscape, figure, and animal life, by Messrs. 
F. G. Cotman and Percy Macquoid, at the 
Fine Art Society’s; a series of water-colour 
drawings painted in Switzerland, America, on 
the Nile, &c, by Mr. Arthur Croft, at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries—both in New Bond- 
street; and a collection of sporting pictures— 
bunting, shooting, and fishing—at the St. 
James’s Gallery, King-street, 

Messes. Lucien Davis, H. M. Rheam, and 
Leslie Thomson have been elected members of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in water¬ 
colours. 

M. Besnard, the Fren.h painter, is writing 
a series of articles on the present exhibition of 
the Royal Academy for VIndSpendance Beige, 
which are to appear by special arrangement, in 
English, in the Studio, beginning in No. 2, to 
be published on May 15. 

There will be published in a few days a 
Royal Academy supplement to the Strand 
Magazine, of which the peculiarity is that the 
pictures will be printed on paper of fourteen 
different colours. 

It is announced that the late Lord Derby 
has bequeathed £2000 to the corporation of 
Liverpool, the interest of which is to be ex¬ 
pends in purchasing pictures by young artists 
for the 'Walker Gallery. 

The court of common council have resolved 
to confer the freedom of the city upon Sir John 
Gilbert, in recognition of his generous gift of a 
selection from his own pictures to the corpora¬ 
tion galleries. 

Lord Battersea will preside at the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the South London Alt 
Gallery, to be held in the gallery, Peckham- 
road, on Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., and will be 
supported by Mrs. Burne-Jones, Mrs. Watts, 
and other friends of the gallery. Lady 
Burdett-Coutts has promised to be present if 
possible. 

Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie will read a 
paper on “Primitive Art in Egypt,” at the 
Society of Arts, in the applied art section, on 
Tuesday next, May 9; ana on Monday, Mr. C. 
Harrison Weir will deliver the first of two 
Cantor Leotures, at the same place, upon 
“ Mosaic: its History and Practice.” 

There has been on view this spring, in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, a loan collection 
of the pictorial work of Hokusai and his school, 
which is said to be the finest that has ever been 
brought together. Its special feature is the 
large proportion of original paintings, sketches, 
and studies ; the prints, which are best known 
in England, being reserved for another occasion. 
Most of the examples come from the famous 
collection of Dr. W. S. Bigelow, who made full 
use of his owort unities during a long residence 
in Japan. The Catalogue is compiled by Mr. 
Ernest Francisco Fenmlosa, who has devoted 
himself to a speoial study of the dating of 
Hokusai’s early work, by internal evidence and 
by a comparison with his published prints. Pre¬ 
fixed is a learned introduction upon the history 
of Japanese painting, and upon the development 
of the five manners that are distinguished in 
Hokusai himself. The total number of paint¬ 
ings exhibited was 172, including a few by the 
piedccessors and the'disciples ot the master, 


about all of which the Catalogue has some 
descriptive and critical remarks. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith has reprinted from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society a 
paper which he read before the Oriental 
Congress of last year, modestly entitled “ Obser¬ 
vations on the Gupta Coinage.” In substance, 
it is a revision of the admirable Catalogue 
which he published in 1889, brought up to date 
not only by the help of ooins subsequently 
examined, but also by the re-oonsideration of 
epigraphic evidence. He begins by printing 
a synoptic table of the Gupta dynasty, which 
comprises no less than thirteen monarchs, and 
a period of nearly two centuries (290-480 A.D.). 
The most important point is that he now aooepts 
the view of Prof. Burner (originally maintained 
by Sir A. Cunningham), that the Gupta era 
was established by Chandra Gupta I. on his 
accession (319-320), and was not introduced 
from Nepal on his marriage with one of the 
Lichchhavi dan. After describing the new 
gold ooins one by one, he states that many new 
copper coins have been found (especially in the 
collection of the Bodleian Library), and dis¬ 
cusses at length certain copper ooins resem¬ 
bling the silver ones in device and legend, 
which he believes to be genuine, and not 
forgeries. The paper is illustrated with three 
plates : of ooins, mostly in Mr. H. C. Barstow’s 
collection ; of a life-sized stone horse, with an 
inscription of Samudra Gupta, which illustrates 
his asvamedha or “horse-sacrifice” medals; 
and a most useful list, in facsimile, of the 
Gupta coin-legends, which has been prepared 
by Mr. E. J. Rapson, of the British Museum. 


THE STAGE. 

The twelfth of June is the day fixed upon for 
the beginning of that month’s London 
campaign undertaken by the whole personnel 
of the Theatre Francois. Drury-laneis to be the 
scene of their exploits. The art of the mem¬ 
bers of tbe Comfedie Francois is, as we hold, 
seen to greater advantage in a smaller theatre; 
but the looality of the performances is not of 
supreme importance. We are at least to have 
the satisfaction of seeing again in London that 
theatrical company which, whatever losses it 
may have suffered by the withdrawal of indi¬ 
vidual members, remains almost the only 
theatrical troupe in the world in which a per¬ 
fection of ensemble is at least to be oounted 
upon. 

The performance of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
notwithstanding what we can well understand 
to have been a powerful and sympathetic inter¬ 
pretation of the principal part, by Miss Janet 
Achurch, has been brought to an abrupt ter¬ 
mination at the Royalty Theatre, which Mr. 
Charles Charrington proposes to reopen very 
shortly with some more novel work. 

Mr. John Hare kindly lent the Garrick 
Theatre one afternoon last week for the pur¬ 
poses of the production of a four-act play, by a 
by no means unknown gentleman who elected 
to be known for the time being as Mr. Basil 
Broke. The piece, in the rehearsals of which 
Mr. Hare had taken much interest, and which 
was produced with a care and thoroughness 
notably in excess of those bestowed upon an 
ordinary matinee production, was called 
“ Jealous in Honour,” the appropriateness of 
which title was proved conclusively—and we 
may even say with marked originality—in the 
course of a play generally well-conceived and 
well-written. The three leading characters aro 
Colonel Strange, a military man concerned 
chiefly with the invention or perfecting of 
weapons of offence; his daughter, Helen; and 
the man to whom she is, unhappily, married, or 
half-married, a Comte de Cerny, played very 
skilfully, and somewhat in the manner of Mr. 
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Beerbohm-Tree, by Mr. Gilbert Hare. The 
performance of Mr. Gilbert Hare—like 
that of Mies Kate Borke as the heroine— 
was a really remarkable one. The deep 
and delioate sense of honour by which the 
heroine is distinguished is shown powerfully 
at three points of the piece. As her marriage 
with the adventurer is not actually legalised— 
though there has been issue of the union—she 
is free to marry the man whom she loves ; but 
this she will not do, preferring on her child’s 
acoount that her marriage with the adventurer 
shall be formally completed. At a later stage 
of the play, the sense of duty to her father 
clashing with that of duty to her child, she 
will not, merely in order that the marriage be 
formally completed, give up (as is demanded of 
her) the secret of her father’s invention. 
Again, when she perceives her husband in the 
act of purloining from her father’s desk an 
important document bearing on the invention, 
and has succeeded in snatching it from him, she 
refrains from denouncing him lest her child 
suffer the opprobrium which must attach to a 
parent’s public disgrace. All went well with 
the first performance of “ Jealous in Honour” 
until thelast act had been readied; and if that 
act, notwithstanding its excellent interpreta¬ 
tion, did not satisfy, there is so much in tho 
play that is worthy of note that we fairly hope 
to meet its author on a future and hot remote 
occasion. 

Me. E. Glossop Such will give a perform¬ 
ance of “ Othello,” in aid of the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, at St. George’s Hall, 
on Thursday, May 18. Miss Hall Caine has 
been specially engaged for the part of Desde- 
mona; and the other characters will be taken 
by members of the Shakspere Beading Society, 
under the direction of Mr. William Poel. 

Mr. Fbedebick Wedmobe contradicts a 
rumour which had found its way into several 
newspapers, assigning to him the authorship of 
the anonymous piece successfully produced last 
week by the Independent Theatre. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The large and enthusiastic audience at Mr. 
Manns’s benefit at the Crystal Palace on Satur¬ 
day must have been particularly gratifying to 
the eminent conductor. He has worked long 
and well for musical art, and has, no doubt, 
the satisfaction which comes of doing one’s 
duty; but the acknowledgment by the public 
of the services which he has rendered must in¬ 
crease that satisfaction. Of the programme 
itself there is not much to say. Mile. Frida 
Scotta made her first appearance as violinist in 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto : her tono is good and 
she plays in a neat manner. The Finale was 
taken at Harasate speed. Mile. Clothilda 
Kleeberg played Beethoven’s pianoforte Con¬ 
certo in G with her usual grace and intelligence. 
Miss MacIntyre and Mr. Santley were the 
vocalists. 

The Pianoforte Becitals have commenced in 
goed earnest. On Wednesday afternoon M. 
Lennart Lundberg made his first appearance 
at the Steinway Hall. His rendering of three 
movements from Handel’s Suite in D 
minor (why did he not give the whole 
Suite ?) was neat, but the solid music of the old 
Saxon composer demands something more than 
neatness. In Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 53), 
the pianist again gave proofs of excellent 
technique, and of a certain refinement; but his 
reading of the work was sadly lacking in 
breadth and vigour. Of all Beethoven’s 
Sonatas, none more than the “Waldstein” 
demands bold, masculine treatment; indeed, 
M. Lundberg seemed to take a special pride 


in weakening, by certain affectations, many 
strong points of the music. But let us render 
justice to the pianist: the reading, although not 
to our taste, had been carefully thought out, 
and was, at any rate, homogeneous. M. Lund¬ 
berg next played two of Mendelssohn’s Lieder 
and other snort pieces, and is evidently more at 
home in modem music, especially of the lighter 
kind. 

On the same afternoon, Mme. Essipoff 
gave the first of two Becitals at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme was a long one, and 
included Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, and 
Brahm’s Variations and Fugue on a theme by 
Handel; but of these and other of the earlier 
pieces in the programme we cannot speak. In 
some light muBic by Liszt and by Lesehetizky 
Mme. Essipoff displayed her many excellent 
qualities as a pianist—a good touch, intelli¬ 
gence, and admirable technique. Sohy tie’s char¬ 
acteristic piece ‘ ‘ In der Steppe ” was well played. 
There was a long Chopin selection (for such 
seems an essential element of all pianoforte 
recitals); and again the technique was good, 
but the Ballade in A flat was treated more as a 
show piece than as a tone poem. It docs, 
indeed, seem difficult to pianists of the first 
rank—and among these Mme. Essipoff occupies 
a place—to make the virtuoso element, wnioh 
undoubtedly exists in Chopin’s music, sub¬ 
ordinate to the poetry that lies concealed 
amid its fioriture. The Etude in F from 
Op. 25 is not one of the most interesting, and 
the Mazurka in D (Op. 33, No. 2) is not 
acceptable with the “ piano-organ ” runs intro¬ 
duced by Tausig. If pianists will play this 
arrangement, it would only be fair to couple 
the name of the master-meddler with that of 
Chopin, so that the public might not be 
misled. 

J. S. Shed logic. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ Great Writers.” —Life of Leigh Hunt. 

By Cosmo Monkhouse. (Walter Scott.) 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse has Med a great 
gap in English biographical literature. 
Leigh Hunt died in 1859 — thirty-three 
years ago last August; and, during a period 
estimated as the life-time of a generation 
he has had no memorial record, save such 
brief sketches as those introducing the 
“ Selections” of Mr. Charles Kent and Mr. 
R. B. Johnson—which, though admirably 
done and perfectly adequate to their in¬ 
tended purpose, were, as biographies, 
necessarily unsatisfying. Of course, there 
is the Autobiography —that delightful record 
which Carlyle found “an excellent good 
book, by far the best of the autobiographic 
kind I remember to have read in the 
English language ”; but the best auto¬ 
biography in any language has its inevi¬ 
table limitations, and, until two or three 
weeks ago, the story of Leigh Hunt, like 
the story of Cambuscan, was left half-told. 
The two men who were, of all living writers, 
best qualified by knowledge and sympathy 
to undertake the full telling of it have, 
doubtless for some sufficient reason, declined 
the task. The genial literary veteran, Mr. 
Alexander Ireland, has been content to 
enrich the pages of the Dictionary of National 
Biography with a happily felt and executed 
appreciation; and Mr. Charles Kent, instead 
of the volume which he would have written 
bo well, has contributed to Hunt literature 
only the sketch to which reference has just 
been made. Whether the book we have is 
a satisfactory substitute for the book we 
might have had, is a question to which two 
equally competent persons may honestly 
give differing replies. The intelligent 
general reader, who is entirely innocent of 
prepossessions, and is, like Rosa Dartle, only 
a seeker after information, will find the 
book not only interesting but in every other 
respect admirable. And it must be frankly 
admitted that, from the general reader’s 
point of view, this finding does Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse’s work nothing more than 
strict justice. Only those who have 
themselves done some modest labour in 
the same field can fully appreciate the 
industry and carefulness of research which 
have gone to the making of this biography; 
bat even the intelligent outsider will feel 
that the book has been written by a man 
who knows his way about, and in whom 
natural competence has been supplemented 
by conscientious study. He will see, too, 
that it is the work of a literary artist with 
due command of proportion and unity, and 
of a writer who commends his theme by a 


style which is always cultivated, simple, and 
lucid, and which, at times, achieves real 
charm. 

So much for Mr. Monkhouse’s biography 
as seen in dry light by the man who is 
' ready to examine the life and character of 
Leigh Hunt with the impartial unim¬ 
passioned observation that he might give to 
an unfamiliar fern or fossil. But, then, 
some of us are deficient in this passionless 
impartiality, and we cannot assume it. The 
natural object here presented for our ex¬ 
amination is not wholly unfamiliar: we have 
seen it before; we have even studied it and 
formed some opinion of it. The man who 
has no Leigh Hunt of his own may be quite 
ready to accept without question the Leigh 
Hunt offered to him by Mr. Monkhouse; 
and to be perfectly candid he might do 
much worse, for the present specimen is in 
tolerably good condition, and there are some 
Leigh Hunts in the market which have 
been so badly used as to be quite worthless— 
such, for example, as those of Mr. Cordy 
Jeaffreson, and Mr. George Saintsbury. Still, 
it is impossible to say that the new Leigh 
Hunt is perfectly satisfactory, and some of 
the causes of its unsatisfactoriness are very 
obvious. That a biographer should be a 
reverential worshipper, a thick-and-thin 
admirer of his hero is, perhaps, not to be 
desired, though we cannot forget that the 
best biography in the world is the work of 
one who stood in just such an attitude 
towards the great but by no means faultless 
man of whom he wrote. It is surely, 
however, a thing to be desired that a 
biographer should have a large measure of 
sympathy with his subject—such sympathy 
as will make it a necessity that, when two 
interpretations of character or conduct are 
possible, he should instinctively adopt that 
which is the kindlier and worthier. Indeed, 
in the absence of such sympathy it is difficult 
to imagine an adequate prompting to the 
onerous labour represented by this book; 
but as the book is present and the sympathy 
is largely absent, every reader must 
explain the existence of the former by the 
provisional hypothesis which seems to him 
most plausible. No true appreciator of 
Hunt can fail to have a certain feeling of 
kindliness for Mr. Monkhouse, because he 
tries so honestly and earnestly to be sym¬ 
pathetic, but (through at least half of the 
volume) it is so very, very plain that he has 
to try—that that sympathy does not come 
naturally to him; and the reader’s per¬ 
ception of amiably strenuous endeavour is 
the fly which spoils the ointment. The praise 
is often ample; but in the earlier chapters 
at any rate it always has the look of being 
forced, while the frequent sneer or insinua¬ 
tion never fails to come trippingly to the 
end of the pen. 

It is very difficult in brief compass to 
justify a mere impression, howsoever vivid 
that impression may be. It is specially 
difficult to justify an impression stamped 
by a number of small details which are 
cumulatively rather than individually effec¬ 
tive. Still, in justice to Mr. Monkhouse, to 
Leigh Hunt, and to the reader, some 
attempt at justification must be made; and 
should it seem unsuccessful, I must ask 
readers to suspend their judgment until 


they have in Mr. Monkhouse’s pages ac¬ 
quainted themselves with evidence which 
can in these columns be but imperfectly 
sampled. 

Before we have read many pages of the 
book we recognise tho fact that Mr. Monk- 
house regards Hunt with what may be 
euphemistically described as a discriminat¬ 
ing eye. A clever young man, whose 
friends have impressed upon him the fact 
of his cleverness, is often a rake. If either 
strong moral convictions or native fastidious¬ 
ness of taste preserve him from rakishness, 
it is only too probable that he will be more 
or less of a prig; and that Hunt’s adoles¬ 
cence was wholly free from priggishness 
cannot be affirmed by his most ardent 
admirer. Indeed, it may be said that in 
some of his early utterances the prig is 
rampant; he is naked and not ashamed. 
It would be foolish to quarrel with Mr. 
Monkhouse for pointing this out; but 
surely he might have treated the weakness 
lightly, allusively, as a thing to be taken 
for granted, like the squeaking falsetto of 
puberty, not as something to be elaborately 
exposed and expatiated upon as if it were 
specially characteristic and significant. Mr. 
Monkhouse is not content to adopt this 
course. His aocount of Hunt’s boyish 
attempts in authorship, of his courtship, 
and of his beginnings in journalism, are 
peppered with phrases which accentuate the 
ludicrous element sure to be found some¬ 
where in the record of any able young 
man’s start in life; and such accentuation, 
where there is no real call for it, seems 
somewhat ungenerous. Of Hunt’s priggish¬ 
ness Mr. Monkhouse writes, “Circumstances 
had conspired to make him one [a prig], 
and in no case was the child more father 
of the man ”—a very carelessly written 
sentence, and an unjust one as well, for 
though many defects have been attributed 
to the mature Leigh Hunt by hostile critics, 
priggishness has never been among their 
number. And again, “ In marriage, as in 
everything else, Leigh Hunt began with 
the best intentions.” The insinuation that 
in marriage Hunt’s good intentions were 
not put into practice is too obvious 
to be missed by the most careless reader; 
but is there any ground for it ? There is 
absolutely none; on the contrary, Hunt’s 
conduct as a husband and father was not 
merely reproachless, but conspicuously 
admirable. And yet, again, speaking of 
Hunt’s editorship of the Examiner in the 
early days, Mr. Monkhouse remarks “ per¬ 
sonally he achieved notoriety, a result no 
doubt gratifying to his vanity.” From all 
possible impulses and sensibilities, Mr. 
Monkhouse selects the most contemptible, 
and attributes them to Hunt without any 
patent justification for the choice—an error 
which he repeats when he says, d propos of 
Hunt’s early friendship with Byron : “ Not¬ 
withstanding his Radical principles, he was 
not above being flattered by the notice of a 
lord because he was a lord.” Statements so 
obviously based on hostile prepossessions, 
and, on them alone, do much to mar the 
judicial effect of a book which, in virtue of 
the labour bestowed upon it, might have 
been reckoned among standard biographies. 

The account of Hunt’s much-discussed 
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and much-misrepresented visit to Italy is over will hardly counteract pages of detail admit and eager to deplore. Our excuse 


by no means unfair in statement; for which leave a different impression. 


Mr. Monbhouse has taken pains to make 
himself acquainted with the somewhat 
complicated facts, and he is clearly anxious 
to deal out strict justice. But he is 


must be that we have been engaged in a 


pains to make With the chapter devoted mainly to protest against an influential coterie of 
the somewhat Hunt’s book. Recollections of Lord Byron and calumniators, whose offences against abso- 
clearly anxious some of his Contemporaries, it is not necessary. lute impartiality have been, at least, as 
But he is to deal at any length. Hunt himself ad- great as ours, and whose offences against 


rather too ready to adopt the favourite mitted that the book was a mistake, and charity and fairness have been much greater, 
formula of the lazy moral umpire—“faults Mr.Monkhouse appears to think that it was Even now I cannot think that Mr. Monk- 
on both sides,” and he does not make what something worse. He speaks of it with house is always just to Hunt; but his 
is really the main issue sufficiently clear, greater severity than I could command, endeavour to be just is more admirable 
Before we can pronounce a final opinion greater severity, indeed, than I think is than the facile praise of a friendly partisan; 
upon the conduct of Byron and Hunt in perfectly just; but here the matter being and when he is appreciative without strain, 
their relation to each other, we must clearly one of feeling, not of fact, discussion must and with the ardour of genuine feeling, his 
understand what that relation was; and to necessarily be inconclusive, and Mr. appreciation is well worth having. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


understand what that relation was; and to necessarily be inconclusive, and Mr. appreciation is well worth having, 
such understanding Mr. Monkhouse does Monkhouse’s verdict on any question of James Ashcroft Noble. 

not help his readers as he might have conduct is not one to be ignored or treated .— . — 

helped them. Here, for example, is one as a thing of no account. 

very confusing sentence, which is all the The business of this unfortunate book is Where Three Empires meet. By E. F. Knight, 
more likely to mislead because of its judicial finally disposed of on p, 182; and the re- (Longmans.) 

air. maining 150 pages of Mr. Monkhouse’s The journey, so excellently described in 

“Hunt ought never to have agreed to a proposal volume are not merely admirable from a this book, lay within the area of country 
which entailed the saddling of Shelley with the purely literary point of view, but are so ruled by or tributary to the Maharaja of 
support of himself and his family for an pleasantly genial that they can be read with Kashmir, and occupied about twelve months, 
indefinite period; Byron ought never to have unmixed enjoyment by members of the from the spring of 1891 to the spring of 
countenanced a project so little trusted by him- guild of Huntians as well as by the un- 1892. After an excursion or two in the 
self and so fraught with danger to his friends, initiated of the outside world. The evidence Vale of Kashmir, Mr. Knight left Srinagar 
To take the latter part of the sentence of many witnesses seems to make it plain and followed the usual track to Leh, in 


countenanced a project so little trusted by him- guild of Huntians as well as by the un- 1892. After an excursion or two in the 
self and so fraught with danger to his friends, initiated of the outside world. The evidence Vale of Kashmir, Mr. Knight left Srinagar 
To take the latter part of the sentence of many witnesses seems to make it plain and followed the usual track to Lsh, in 
first, what does Mr. Monkhouse mean by that no one who knew Leigh Hunt in company with Capt. Bower, who was about 
his use of the word “countenanced”? the flesh failed to yield himself to the to make his memorable journey across 


When he says that “ Byron ought never to iascinauon or mat genue ana winning Tibet. T rom -Len Mr. Jtemgnt went to 
have countenanced a project so little trusted personality; and Mr. Monkhouse, who has Gilgit by way of the Chorbat La, Kapalu, 

ltimanlf ^ ninn ah f aI mrovn Inn hao /I nva If TlfUFTl lllTTI HT11V fll Tflll 0*Vl lllfl KfinlriJ flBfl Sire nrl A 4-Vi n Hnnnnlr T.a artrl A of Aw TT O 


the flesh failed to yield himself to the to make his memorable journey across 
fascination of that gentle and winning Tibet. From Leh Mr. Knight went to 


by himself,” nine out of every ten readers known him only through his books and 

will suppose that the project was suggested through the witness of Ms friends, seems to then went to Srinagar, 

by either Shelley or Hunt, or at any rate have yielded to the spell. Even of the haste to take part as a 

by some outsider, and that Byron thought- terrible Byron book his last word is not Hunza-Nagyr campaign, 

lessly gave his adhesion to it though he wholly unkindly. capitals of both petty p: 

doubted its success. No greater miscon- “ Greatly as the publication of this book is to be 

ception than this is easily conceivable. The regretted, its effect with regard to himself may 

Liberal was Byron’s own idea from first to be regarded as satisfactory. It was a relief. 

_ _ . . _ _ _ _ Ti L - J 1 . 1 Jl 


known him only through his books and Skardo, the Bannok La, and Astor. He 


then went to Srinagar, but returned in 
haste to take part as a volunteer in the 
Hunza-Nagyr campaign. He visited the 
capitals of both petty principalities, after 


last, and in the beginning he thought it 
certain to bring him both fame and money. 
The editorship had originally been offered 


Greatly as the publication of this book is to be the fighting was over, and took part in 
igretted. its effect with regard to himself may the pursuit of the Hunza Raja to the 
b regarded as satisfactory. It was a relief, foot of the pass which gives immediate 
; worked off, so to speak, the poison, or most access to the Taghdumbash Pamir. He 


It worked off, so to speak, the poison, or most access to the Taghdumbash Pamir. He 
of it, which had for years preyed upon his finaUy returned to Srinagar by way of the 
kindly nature, and left his heart and intellect -r ■,„ * t« 

free avain to exnand with nenial warmth. Indus valley and the Zo i La. The whole 


-LJL1W tJuii/urBuiu uau uriKiimuy ueeu uixoreu -ai iuuub vtuioy turn. wio u u. iuo wuuio 

by him to Moore, and if Moore had accepted Henceforth, though he was still to suffer from book 18 readable and full of interesting 
it Leigh Hunt would never have been heard gom e misrepresentation, from impeouniosity, description ; but the more important parts 
of in this connexion; but as the Irish from family troubles, his life was spent in work are three, and deal with the increased 
poet, being a better man of business than which was congenial, mainly directed by his English activity in Kashmir, with the great 
most of his countrymen, declined an appoint- own taste, and actuated by the desire to please Buddhist festival at Leh, and with the 
ment which he saw to be one of doubtful an d instruct his fellow-creatures. ... As a Hunza-Nagyr campaign. I shall confine 
prospects, the editorship was pressed upon po 0 t.be never, excepting in one or two pieces (the m y remarks to these three matters. 

Hunt whose journalistic experience Pnd ^ 0 " them) «L5rfhfe«be^eZte-S Not “*“7 ^ars ago, under a policy of 
‘PorHooi. '.inn-I t, - - *’ . ’ British non-intervention, Kashmir was prob¬ 

ably the worst-governed country in the world. 
Individual liberty was almost abolished by 

a v v 1 ml . *A_ 


popularity among Radicals were clearly 
likely to be of service to the new venture. 
From the moment that Hunt, in answer to 


essayist, he wrote little on a par with the 
best papers in the Indicator, but his criticism 
became more mature, and he developed his 


tne invitation given by Byron through power of pleasant gossip about places and their 
Shelley, set foot in Italy, he was to aU histories till he made his work of this order a properity. The state was bankrupt. The 
intents and purposes the working manager fi ne ar [ and a model for future generations, government was utterly corrupt. Oppres- 
of a business undertaking, and was, like such amiable labours—playing truly the 8 j on wa s rampant. Under the continuing 
the secretary of a joint-stock company in influence of the imperial power this state 


the invitation given by Byron through power of pleasant gossip about places and their forced labour. There was no security of 


progress of formation, entitled to be paid 
out of capital until revenue began to come 


its name-he spent the rest of his life, till all A iast 

animosity against him was outworn, and he of , , ls A , beln ,g romediea. A just 

became a patriarch of letters, as much loved valuation of _ the lands and the co * 


remedied. 


# rm* • • 1 v • wcviauic « ictiuxji or icucia, oa muuu juvcu , . , . , • 

in. This is a very prosaic analogy, but it a nd honoured by men of all shades of opinion quent apportionment of taxation, whictt is 

is a very just one; and, if its force be once as he had once been hated and abused by a being carried out, is one great agency of 

perceived, it will be seen that Mr. Monk- powerful clique.” improvement. The other is the making 

house somewhat confuses things by speaking This, and the other hearty and sympathetic and maintenance of roads practicable for 
of Hunt as “ saddling ” Shelley “ with the tributes to the beauty of Hunt’s character animals, whereby the amount of coolie 
support of himself and his family.” Of which abound in the later pages of Mr. labour required for conveying stores to the 
course Mr. Monkhouse is too well-informed Monkhouse’s volume, aro all the more frontier stations wiH be much diminished, 

to repeat the stale and nonsensical charges valuable because they cannot be discounted and the people can be set free from the 

of “sponging” and “ingratitude”; but, as the utterances of an emotional dealer in burden of transport, 

had the facts been put into better per- indiscriminating “ gush.” Some of us, Mr. Knight had exceHent opportunities 


had the facts been put into better per- indiscriminating “ gush.” Some of us, Mr. Knight had exceHent opportunities 
spective, these stupidities would have been who have loved Leigh Hunt for as many of observing the ameliorating measures in 
disposed of more effectuaUy. True, Mr. years as we have loved anything in life or operation, and the account he gives of them 
Monkhouse, at the opening of the ninth literature which has seemed to us winning should be read by everyone interested m 
chapter, says plainly that “ it was Byron and worthy, may, at times, have yielded to the civilising action of the British empire 
who was responsible for the situation ”; but the temptation to minimise the weaknesses upon the retrograde areas within its hm 1 ®. 
a single clause in a sentence easily passed which he himself was always willing to The road-making was long ago decided on 
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and commenced; but it was not till the work 
was confided to the vigorous hands of the 
contractors, Spedding & Co., that any 
appreciable advance was made with it. 
Now it is proceeding apace, and the country 
already begins to enjoy the fruits of a 
wise policy steadily pursued. Mr. Knight 
traversed the new roads, and gives a vivid 
description of the difficult and desert land 
through which they have been carried, and of 
the obstacles overcome by skilful engineering. 

Leh, the capital of Ladak or Little Tibet, 
has often been visited and described, but 
has by no means yet been sufficiently studied. 
It is a smaller edition of inaccessible Lhassa. 
It is the only great centre of Tibetan Budd- 
ism which Europeans can visit and reside in 
without hindrance. Two marohes above 
Leh, up the Indus valley, is the great 
monastery of Hernia. Mr. Knight not only 
visited this monastery, but did so at the time 
of the annual festival. He was a spectator 
of the elaborate ritual and all the ceremonies, 
processions, and sacred dances of the lamas; 
and he was wise enough to take numerous 
photographs of the chief incidents. His 
description of the remarkable scenes will be 
read with profit by students of buried cus¬ 
toms and crystallised beliefs. The present 
writer, a few months ago, was favoured by 
the lamas of Hemis with a private exhibition 
of samples of their mystery dances. There 
is no doubt whatever that they embody, 
often in a very obscure form, some of the 
most ancient and wide-spread beliefs and 
some of the earliest rituals of tho Eastern 
world. Wherever Tibetan Buddhism reaches 
similar performances are gone through. 
The Gurkhas who were with me said that 
they were familiar in Nepal with the dances 
and the costumes ; only, of course, in Nepal 
they did the thing much better. From the 
point of view both of folklore and of the his¬ 
tory of ritual, these Buddhist mysteries de¬ 
serve far more study than they have received. 
“The extraordinary resemblance,” says our 
author, “ between much of the pageantry and 
forms of Tibetan Buddhism and those of the 
Church of Rome has been observed by all 
travellers in these regions. The lamas, who 
represented the saints in this mummery, had 
the appearance of early Christian bishops: 
they wore mitres and copes, and carried pastoral 
crooks ; they swung censers of incense as they 
walked in procession, slowly chanting. Little 
bells were rung at intervals during the ceremony; 
some of the chanting was quite Gregorian. 
There was the partaking of a sort of sacrament; 
there was a dipping of fingers in bowls of holy 
water; the shaven monks, who were looking 
on, clad almost exactly like some of the friars 
in Italy, told their beads on their rosaries, 
occasionally bowed their heads and laid their 
hands across their breasts; and there was much 
else besides that was startlingly similar to 
things one had seen and heard in Europe.” 
When Mr. Knight was at Hernia the lamas 
were still without their Skushok or living 
incarnation of the saintly founder. When 
I was there the lack had been supplied by a 
boy, who (such was the gossip at Leh) had 
been purchased from the Yellow sect for a 
thousand rupees. 

Passing over the intervening period of 
Mr. Knight’s travels, full of interest and 
adventure and admirably described, we 
must now briefly refer to the Hunza-Nagyr 
campaign, in which he took part. He has, 
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with his accustomed modesty, omitted to 
state that he was specially mentioned in 
dispatches for the good work he did on that 
occasion ; and I may perhaps be allowed to 
add that, when I was at Gilgit a few 
months later, I found his praise in the 
mouths of his brave comrades. 

The “ little wars ” of India attract brief 
attention at home, and are too soon for¬ 
gotten. The storming of Nilt and the 
capture of the strongly fortified position 
just beyond it, after about three weeks of 
constant vigilance, by a small body of native 
troops led by a handful of Englishmen, were 
deeds of war. done indeed upon a small 
scale, but which gave occasion for the ex¬ 
hibition of much admirable bravery. Three 
Y.O.s were won and five appear to have 
been merited by the Englishmen engaged, 
while quite a harvest of glory seems to have 
been garnered in by the ever plucky little 
Gurkhas. It is well that so good an historian 
should have been present throughout the 
campaign. His account, so clearly written, so 
well illustrated, gives to this volume an 
historical value for the future such as few 
books of travel can pretend to. The reader 
may be reminded that, owing to frontier 
intrigues of various kinds, it became 
necessary to make a road into the fastnesses 
of the robber states of Hunza and Nagyr, 
Hunza being the name of the petty kingdom 
on the right batik, Nagyr of that on the 
left bank of the Hunza river. The making 
of this road was resisted by the robber 
chiefs leagued together; and an expedition, 
commanded by Colonel Durand, had to be 
sent to overcome this resistance. It finally 
left Chalt, the frontier post, on December 1, 
1891; and the following day the massively 
fortified village of Nilt was stormed, the 
gate having been blown in with gun-cotton 
by Capt. Aylmer (since Y.O.) who was 
obliged twice to fire the fuze in the face of 
almost certain death. A few yards beyond 
the fort a side stream, descending from the 
great peak of Bakipushi, cuts through the 
alluvial bottom of the main valley at right 
angles to the main stream. Both main and 
side streams flow in deep gorges between 
practically vertical sides, the excavated paths 
up which had been destroyed, and every 
place where handhold and foothold could be 
found had been artificially glazed with ice. 
The opposite bank of the side valley was 
the second and strongest line of defence. It 
was admirably fortified, and all attacks upon 
it failed for eighteen days. Finally, the posi¬ 
tion was turned by a party of mountaineers 
led by Lieut. Manners Smith, who proceeded 
under cover of the night a little way up the 
side of Bakipushi, and then climbed the 
opposing cliff at the extreme left of the 
enemy’s position, and by way of a shoot 
liable at any moment to be swept by stones 
collected to be cast down by the defenders. 
The first attempt to climb the shoot failed 
(except in the case of a single Gurkha), but 
a second effort was ultimately successful. 

The story of these exciting incidents and 
of the rapid pacification of the country 
which followed is told with directness and 
zest. The author has infused his own 
vigour and animation into his book, which 
may be commended to the attention of 
: readers of all kinds. W. M. Cojvway. 


TWO CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

Prometheus Bound. Translated from Aeschy¬ 
lus by Henry Howard Molyneux, Fourth 
Earl of Carnarvon. (John Murray.) 

The Aeneid oj Vergil. Books I. to YI. 
Translated into English Yerse by James 
Bhoades. (Longmans.) 

Fourteen years ago the late Lord Carnarvon 
published a translation of the Agamemnon ; 
in 1886 he gave us the first half of the 
Odyssey in blank verse; and now this ver¬ 
sion of the Prometheus Bound , completed but 
not thoroughly revised by him, has been 
judged worthy of publication by the distin¬ 
guished soholar to whom it was submitted, 
and by whom it is pronounoed “ not less 
successful” than the version of the Aga¬ 
memnon. 

The translator, in his Preface (p. xi.), 
tells us that the excuse for his attempt is 
that “ the translation of Greek into English 
has always been so favourite an occupation 
with me ”; and really that is the best, 
perhaps the only, justification for such 
attempts. If they are made by those who 
find the pleasure greater than the drudgery, 
they will always be, in some measure, read¬ 
able ; in any case, it is pleasant to see, in 
this posthumous volume, a confirmation of 
M. Waddington’s recent reminder that there 
is no resource, amid the storms and vicissi¬ 
tudes of politics, so helpful as a taste—be it 
for numismatics or literature—which is in¬ 
dependent of votes. 

The writer of the Introduction claims, as 
has been said, that this version is “ not less 
successful ” than that of the Agamemnon. 
It is, so far as I can judge, rather better, 
and for a simple reason. Lord Carnarvon 
(see Preface to his Agamemnon , p. xi.) 
despaired of making an adequate rendering 
of Aeschylus’s choric odes: he thought their 
character “ far beyond reproduction or 
imitation.” And that is so; but it is a 
truth which, if allowed to haunt a translator 
overmuch, paralyses his hand; and accord¬ 
ingly, Lord Carnarvon’s Agamemnon failed 
in the choruses—that is, in the most excep¬ 
tional and unique part of the drama. In 
the Prometheus, he fails again in the 
choruses; but theD, in the Prometheus, they 
are less prominent, while the dialogue, the 
narrative, the soliloquy, are predominant, 
and the translator is much more at home in 
them. That this is so, an extract in either 
kind may show. This is the beginning of 
the chorus (<rrei/m at, k.t.X.) 11. 397-435 : 

“ Fraught with misery and bale 
Thy dread fortune I bewail; 

O’er my checks flow down amain, 

Melting into gentle rain, 

Floods of tears; for Zeus, who wills 
Thee to suffer grievous ills, 

From the gods of earlier race 
Hides the brightness of his face. 

Far as earth's wide boundary 
Hi-es a sad bitter cry, 

For thine ancient honours gone, 

For thy brethren overthrown. 

Yes —everywhere, 

In deep despair, 

They who tread the utmost bound 
Of the holy Asian ground, 

Fearless virgins, who delight 
In the terrors of the fight; ” &c. 

It will not 'be denied, I think, that this 
, ‘f pipes and whistles in its sound ”; what- 
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ever its thin melody recalls, it does not 
recall Aeschylus. Now Lord Carnarvon’s 
blank verse is very superior to this: e.g., on 
p. 42: 

“ Whereat my Sire, moved by these oracles 
Of Loxias, sore against his will and mine, 

Drove me from out the shelter of his roof, 

And barred me from his door, the iron curb 
O' Zeus constraining him to do the deed. 
Straightway a ohange passed o’er my form and 
mind. 

And homed and heifer-shaped with frenzied 
bmnd 

I fled before the gadfly’s biting sting; 

Fled to Cenchrea’s health-bestowing streams 
And Lerna’s fount; yet ever as I went 
Argus the earthbom neat-herd, wrathful Argus, 
Watched me with vision multitudinous, 

And dogged my footsteps. Him a sudden doom 
Swept out of life; but still I wander on 
From land to land before the God-sent scourge.” 

The two passages differ, it seems to me, 
just in this—that the writer has hope and 
confidence in his blank verse equivalent, 
but none in his choric lay. If the secret 
history of verse translations could be re¬ 
vealed, I suspect that their failure in choric 
odes would be found attributable to the 
fact that the translator’s mind and ear are 
trained to short and commonplace metres, 
such as we commit to memory early in life ; 
and that, having got his mind on the rhythm 
of his own version, he thinks the form and 
gravity of the original more out of reach 
than they really are. If he violently shakes 
off the predisposition to take a familiar 
metre, he is apt to lapse into formless and 
irregular verse, or prose cut into lengths 
vaguely resembling the original lines. So 
difficult is it to do what looks so practicable. 

The fact that Lord Carnarvon did not 
live to put the final touches to his transla¬ 
tion accounts, no doubt, for certain small 
recurrent defects in it. If, for instance, on 
p. 13, “free” and “indignity” may pass 
as a rhyme, then, on the very first page, 
the opening speech of Strength, the blank 
verse rhymes twice over. On p. 15,11. 219- 
20 of the original, Taprapov p.t\a.fx/3a0i]S 
Ktvdpwv is rendered “ the deep, dark wave of 
Heli,” as if KcvOpidv were Kvpa. The graphic 
description of Salmydessus, 11. 726-7— 

Tpax<?a TrSyrou 2aX/ivSi)Tia yvdSas 
iX^pi((vof vadraim, prjTpvia nun — 

is diluted into 

“ Salmydessus whose rock-studded shoals 
Are pitiless to ships and mariners. 

Like some stepmother in her wrathful mood,” 

which absolutely ignores the descriptive 
force of yv&Oos, and turns pgrpvia vewv into 
a dull social simile. None the less, there 
are fine touches ‘of poetry scattered up and 
down in the version, though only in the 
passages of prolonged narrative is there 
a sustained level of power. 

Mr. Rhoades, like his recent predecessor, 
Lord Justice Bowen, gives us part, not the 
whole, of Vergil: in this case, it is the first 
half of the Aeneid, and the metre chosen is 
blank verse. “ Nothing,” says Mr. Rhoades 
(Pref., p. ix.), “savours so much of Vergil 
as parts of the blauk verse of Milton and 
of Cowper.” The names, perhaps, are not 
quite deservedly combined; but one sees 
the force of Mr. Rhoades’s syllogism, so to 
call it. 


The Aeneid is an epic. 

Blank verso is the metre of the English 
epic. 

.’. Blank verse is the proper metre for an 
English translation of Vergil. 
Against it, I do not know what one can 
set, except the superior attractiveness of 
rhyme. A long epic in blank verse is 
very apt to be admired from a distance; 
and the raison d'etre of translation is to 
tempt people to read. Hence, though I 
venture to think Mr. Rhoades’s ver¬ 
sion better than Conington’s translation 
in the metre of “Harmion,” I yet doubt 
if it will find so many readers; it is 
less of an ^Sw/revos \oyos than Conington’s. 
But it is a beautiful piece of work. It is 
not, perhaps, so Miltonic in form as Canon 
Thornhill’s : its blank verse is more uniform, 
though too good to be called monotonous ; 
it expands Vergil too much, giving, I should 
say at a rough estimate, something over ten 
lines to eight. But it is hardly ever at fault 
in diction, and seldom in force. There are 
abundant felicities, and very few prosy 
touohes in it. Here, for instance, is Dido’s 
farewell (p. 132) : 

“ A little while 

Pausing for tears and thought, she oast herself 
Upon the couch, and spake her latest words : 

‘ Kelics once dear, while fate and heaven allowed, 
Take this my spirit, and from these woes release me. 
My life is lived; the course by fortune given 
I have fulfilled, and now the shade of mo 
Passes majestic to the world below. 

I have built a noble city, mine own walls 
Beheld, avenged my husband, and therewith 
Wreaked on my brother the reward of hate : 

Happy, ah ! all too happy, it alone 

The Dardan keels had never touched our shore ! ’ 

She spake, and burying in the couch her face: 

‘ I shall die unavenged, but let me die,’ 

She said : ‘ thus, thus with joy I take the road 
To darkness. Let the cruel Dardan’s eyes 
Drink in the conflagration from the deep, 

And my death-token haunt him on his way.’ ” 

It is not faultless. There is, e.g., a force 
in the future ibit which almost disappears 
in “ passes ”; but it is at once pathetic and 
dignified, in Vergil’s own masterly way. 

Here is a very different and much more 
difficult passage (Book VI., p. 203) : 

“ Of fiery vigour, heavenly source those, germs. 

Save as impaired by flesh corruptible, 

Dulled with frames earthy and limbs prone to 
death. 

Hence they desire, and fear, and grieve, and joy, 
Nor light of heaven can they discern, shut fast 
In the blind darkness of their prison-house. 

Nay, nor when life with its last beam departs, 
Doth every ill, or all the body's plagues, 

Ah ! hapless, leave them wholly : many a blot 
Must, long ingrained there, cling in wondrous 
wise. 

Therefore by sorrow schooled, of their old ills 
They pay the punishment: some hang exposed 
To the void winds; some have the dye of guilt 
Purged in vast whirlpool, or burnt out with fire. 
Each his own shade we suffer and then are sent 
To range Elysium, and, some few, pos-ess 
Thcft-i liappv fields —suffer, till lapse of time, 

Now run full circle, shall eradicate 

Etch inbred blemish, and leave nought behind 

But sense aetherial and pure spirit-fire.” 

Here, too, there are defects. Apart from 
the original, would auyone understand 
“ each his own shade we suffer ” ? Does 
gurgite mean a whirlpool ? Is it not 
rather the mighty deep, the spe/Jos v<f>aXor ? 
But, on the whole, can it be denied that 
the famous passage is here made not only 
impressive in English, hut impressive in 
the Vergilian way ? 


Once or twice the result of knowing the 
original too well, appears in the form of 
ambiguous lines, which would mislead the 
reader who knows not the Latin tongue, 
“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ” is not 
to be misunderstood ; but “ E’en gift in 
hand, I fear the Danai still ” is certainly 
ambiguous. Sometimes, too, in the endea¬ 
vour to vary his somewhat too-regular 
blank verse, Mr. Rhoades runs into un¬ 
necessarily harsh cadence—as, e.g., in Book 
IV., 1. 251, p. 114: 

“ Streams tumble, and a beard bristles stiff with 
ice.” 

But Virgil himself is not faultless, and how 
should his translator be so ? I hope Mr. 
Rhoades will finish the Aeneid— 8ibi ere- 
ditum debet Vergilium. 

E. D. A. Moeshead. 


The Princely Chandos: a Memoir of James 

Brydges. By John Robert Robinson. 

(Sampson Low.) 

The public appetite for the consumption of 
memoirs has been wonderfully sharpened 
of late years; but there cannot be many 
palates that can appreciate the career of 
Brydges, or wish to inform themselves of 
his wondrous rise in life. Even if we should 
confine our observation to the list of those 
who have enriched themselves, temporarily 
or permanently, from the profits of the 
post of paymaster to the British forces at 
home or abroad, it would not be difficult to 
select a few names which still need the 
services of a chronicler, and are more 
worthy of attention by a biographer. 
It was in this manner that the first Lord 
Holland filled his coffers with those vast 
sums which his prodigal sons spent with 
almost equal speed; but his life, varied as it 
was, has not yet been made the subject of 
a separate biography. A generation later, 
Rigby rioted for many years in the gains 
which accrued from that office; and though 
Rigby’s name is still remembered as a 
thorough specimen of the political adventurer 
of the last century, no one has up to this 
date selected his life as the subject of 
a volume. These were men of conspicuous 
talent, skilled orators, and leaders in the 
parliamentary fray, whose acts and speeches 
were deserving of critical examination, 
while Brydges was only conspicuous for his 
wealth and the eccentric manner in which 
his ample resources were diminished. The 
opportunities which existed for the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth by the paymaster-genera!, 
opportunities which the successive occupants 
of the office were not slow to seize, are 
shown by the little statement of account 
printed on p. 21. It appears from these 
figures that Brydges had charged for an 
expenditure of over fifteen millions of 
pounds, that his audited accounts did not 
reach a total of one million, that his bills 
delivered, though unpassed, only came to a 
further sum of eleven millions, and that an 
outlay of more than three millions remained 
unaccounted for. Smollett and some other 
writers seem to imply that the last amount 
had fallen to the hands of Brydges. This 
is no doubt a heavy exaggeration; but when 
every allowance is made, it must be con- 
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fessed that the pickings of the office were 
enormous. 

Ohandos is as much entitled to the epithet 
of fortunate as to that of princely. Without 
any trait of genius, without even the traces 
of business capacity in excess of many of 
his contemporaries, he passed quickly from 
stage to stage in the social circle. He begins 
life as the heir to a barony, he succeeds to 
it on his father’s death in October 1714, and 
three days later he is advanced to an earl¬ 
dom. Less than five years pass away, and 
the highest position in the peerage becomes 
his. He is now the Duke of Chandos, and 
the possessor of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice. His rise has been rapid, and his 
place in the peerage nothing ean filch from 
him; but his wealth takes to itself wings, 
and his last years are clouded with 
pecuniary anxiety. 

In the eyes of the present age, the sole 
feature of attraction in the duke’s life is 
presented by his house of Canons, situate 
near Ed gware, only a few miles from 
London. Of this wonderful mansion Mr. 
Robinson has pieced together from plans 
and maps a very interesting description. 
Scores of thousands of pounds were spent 
on its construction and decoration. The 
money expended in the improvement of the 
site fell but little short of that which 
Louis XIV. wasted at Versailles. Water 
for the canal and lake was brought by 
conduits from the springs at Stanmore. 
The fronts of the mansion were decorated 
with statues by skilled sculptors; the 
gardens were planned by the best landscape 
gardeners of the day. The house was 
approached by an avenue ‘“nearly a mile 
long and sufficiently wide to allow three 
coaches to drive abreast and at one time 
its extravagant owner contemplated pur¬ 
chasing sufficient ground to make a private 
road for his own use from Canons to his 
town house in Cavendish-square. A body¬ 
guard of eight men from Chelsea Hospital 
patrolled the grounds during the night; 
they preceded him to church as halberdiers 
on the Sunday, while the music to which 
this august personage listened from his pew 
was composed and directed by Handel. 
Strangely enough, I do not find any men¬ 
tion of the supposition, erroneous though it 
may be, that the great musician composed 
the “ Harmonious Blacksmith ” from an 
incident during his residence at Canons. 
Pope’s satire on this house, under the slight 
disguise of “ Timon’s villa,” is reproduced 
at length by Mr. Robinson, and he has also 
reprinted the letters by which the ill-advised 

E oet only strengthened the case against 
imself. Among the illustrations is 
Hogarth’s cartoon, representing Pope as 
white-washing the gate of Burlington 
House and at the same time bespattering 
the coach of the Duke of Chandos. The 
folly of Canons is the only circumstance 
that keeps alive the name of the Duke of 
Chandos. 

W. P. Courtney. | 


Essay % on Lord Tennyson's “ Idylls of the 
King." By Harold Littledale. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

The “ Idylls of the King ” lend themselves, 
more readily, perhaps, than any other poem 
of our own time, to commentary and 
analysis. The happy combination of idyll 
and epic, which evokes the infinite variety 
of their charm, gives them also a diversity 
of interest, so that they appeal to a wider 
circle than any other of Tennyson’s works. 
The student of metre, the analyst of 
character, the historian, the artist, and the 
preacher—each finds in the Idylls matter to 
his own mind; and much valuable litera¬ 
ture has already gathered around Tennyson’s 
treatment of the Arthurian legend. The 
spiritual significance of the poem has been 
treated by Dr. Henry Van Dyke ; the 
characters in the epic have been analysed 
once and for all by Mr. E. C. Tainsch ; and 
many partial attempts have been made to 
trace the variations between Tennyson’s 
story and the original version contained in 
the Mtibinogion and Malory’s Morte D'Arthur. 
Students of Tennyson have, however, for 
a long while felt the need of a com¬ 
mentary which should compare, in a 
convenient form, the earlier and later ver¬ 
sions of the legend, and give, within the 
limits of a brief survey, all such references 
as are necessary to a more detailed study 
of the differences between Tennyson and 
Malory. Tennyson’s method has always 
been one of condensation. “I soon found 
out,” he said to Mr. Knowles, “ that if I 
meant to make any mark at all it must be 
by shortness, for all the men before me had 
been so diffuse, and all the big things had 
been done.” The “ big thing,” so far as 
the Arthurian legend is concerned, had been 
done four hundred years before Tennyson 
published the first of his Idylls; but the 
man before him had been diffuse. Tenny¬ 
son’s condensation of Malory is so complete 
and vivid that a comparison of the two 
versions implies a continual search, through 
long anecdotes omitted in the epic, before 
the thread of the story, once dropped, can 
be recovered. Mr. Littledale’s book is 
designed to aid such a search, but not to 
supplant it; and, as a commentary and a 
book of reference, it supplies a distinct want, 
and it supplies it to the full. 

The title is somewhat misleading. In 
Essays on Lord Tennyson's “ Idylls of the 
King," we rather expect a series of critical 
studies—estimates, appreciations—treatin g 
the epic from various points of view, and 
combining, as it were, the qualities of Dr. 
Van Dyke and Mr. Tainsch. We find 
instead a volume for the writing-desk 
rather than for the arm-chair. Its contents 
are not, strictly speaking, essays at all. 
Each poem is treated in turn, briefly 
analysed, and then compared with the 
original version; and every chapter is inter¬ 
spersed by notes explaining the more 
obscure allusions, and supplying parallel 
references on questions of style and vocabu¬ 
lary. Mr. Littledale has, in short, adopted 
three functions: to analyse, to compare, 
and to annotate; and, while his book 
demands attention in each of these fields, 
his success has been achieved principally in 


the second. His analyses of the poems are 
clear and just, but they show very little 
individuality and are somewhat lacking in 
illumination. When he expands his account 
with first-hand comment he is too often 
trivial, if not positively puerile. No serious 
study of Malory should break into such a 
feeble jest as the following, which is 
supplied as a comment upon “ The Last 
Tournament.” 

“The quarrel between Mark and Tristram, 
alluded to in line 543, was about a lady, an 
earl’s wife, whom Tristram and Mark both 
‘ loved passing well,’ and she loved Tristram 
‘ passing well.’ Her husband, Sir Segwarides, 
objeoted, and was brought ‘home on his 
shield ’ as the result of his having remonstrated 
with Tristram. See Malory vii, 13, 14. If 
being carried home on his shield was all that 
an injured husband could reasonably expect 
when a Tristram or a Qawain had to be called 
to order, it does not seem altogether strange 
that ' Mark’s Way ’ should have been some¬ 
times resorted to as affording a preferable 
‘ satisfaction.’ ” 


There is an insipid lack of flavour about 
commentary of this kind. Happily it is 
rare in Mr. Littledale’s volume; his analysis 
is usually bare outline, serving merely 
for the comparison between Malory and 
Tennyson. 

In his annotations Mr. Littledale supplies 
us with newer and more valuable matter. 
Many of his explanations are original and 
suggestive: almost everything that he says 
will repay consideration. But the notes are 
inclined to be too full—a fault, perhaps, 
attributable to the fact that they were, in 
the first place, designed for the use of 
undergraduates in an Indian college. Mr. 
Littledale has not escaped the danger of 
the too assiduous commentator, who is so 
anxious to be explicit that he can scarcely 
leave his author to appeal to the imagina¬ 
tion at all. Surely it is unnecessarily 
ornithological to discuss the line 

“ A thousand pips eat up you sparrow-hawk.” 


in the direct light of the ailments of the 
poultry yard! The number of parallel 
passages, too, is excessive. What reason¬ 
able ground can there be for supposing that, 
when Tennyson alludes to the. “ peacook in 
his pride,” he is recalling a passage from 
Stanley’s History of Birds ? This kind of 
comment is so easily overdone; and then it 
becomes merely wearisome. As a matter of 
construction, too, it may be pointed out that 
the notes would be far better placed were 
they set by themselves at the close of each 
chapter. As it is, they are scattered at 
random amid comment and comparison, so 
as to disturb the attention of the reader, 
and detract from the continuity of Mr. 
Littledale’s argument. This is particularly 
true of the chapter on “ Merlin and Vivien,” 
which is very confusedly arranged. 

But, having said so much, we find nothing 
left but praise for the manner in which Mr. 
Littledale has performed the third pf his 
tasks—that of the collation and comparison 
of Malory’s and Tennyson’s versions of the 
Arthurian legend. In this respect his little 
volume is invaluable; and no collection of 
Tennysoniana will henceforward be com* 
plete in its absence. The book opens with 
an interesting and useful survey of the 
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history of the myth from its earliest mover 
meet among the British rhapsodists to its 
crystallisation in Tennyson ; and a chapter 
■which follows, on Arthurian characters and 
localities, is both helpful and suggestive. 
The volume then proceeds to the discussion 
of the origin of each of the poems, and 
marks, concisely and clearly, every point at 
which Tennyson introduces original matter 
into the narrative. One of the main excel¬ 
lences of Mr. Littledale’s work is his 
moderation: he does not attempt to sup¬ 
plant, by his researches, a study of the 
original; he only desires to be the reader’s 
guide to Malory—his “ literary Baedekker.” 
For desk-work, for rough and ready scholar¬ 
ship, his volume will be found amply suffi¬ 
cient ; but its principal value will lie in the 
readiness with which it refers the more 
conscientious Btudent to any passage in the 
Mart* cF Arthur which he may wish to con¬ 
sult, and in the assistance which it affords 
to a first-hand study of Tennyson himself. 
And it is for this purpose that the book is 
designed. Mr. Littledale is no mere biblio¬ 
grapher; his work is concerned, indeed, 
with the dry bones of his subject, but he 
is always pointing us to the spirit of life 
which can reanimate them. His expressed 
aim is to lead his reader to the poet, who 
can breathe upon these bones that they 
may live. “We must read poetry," he 
says, “ not for the sake of the particles of 
literary dust that adhere to it, but for its 
own sake, and for the poet’s sake, sincerely 
and sympathetically.” 

Yes, and we must read it for its own 
sake, and for the poet’s sake, first, with 
sincerity and sympathy. But afterwards, 
when familiarity has bred affection, we 
naturally desire to know more of the origin 
and inner fabric of the living poem whose 
outside has so charmed us. It is then that 
a book like Mr. Littledale’s proves its value, 
by helping our study to an increased sin¬ 
cerity and a deeper sympathy. 

Abthub Waugh. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Tht Marplot. By Sidney R. Lysaght. In 
3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

The Last of the Bynmokes. By Claude Bray. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Master Bon Gesualdo. Translated by Mary 
A. Craig from the Italian of Giovanni 
Yerga. In 2 vols. (Osgood, Mcllvaine 
& Co.) 

Wreckage. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. 
(Heinemann.) 

The Tragedy of Ida Noble. By W. Clark 
RusselL (Hutchinson.) 

Sport Royal. By Anthony Hope. (Innes.) 

Le Chemin qui monte. By A. Filon. (Paris : 
Hachette.) 

In many ways Miss or Mr. Lysaght’s novel 
(for “ 8idney ” is one of the most epicene 
of Christian names, and the book contains 
things attributable to either sex) is a very 
good and refreshing one. The opening, in 
particular, is so remarkably good that it 
may be said to do injustice to the rest by 
raising unreasonable expectations. The 
treatment and style have a sufficient crisp¬ 


ness and modernity, without falling into any 
of the vices of what Dryden calls, with his 
royal and annihilating good nature, “ a 
company of warm young men who are not 
arrived so far as to discern fustian from the 
true sublime ”—which warm young men be 
very rife in Zion to-day. Although our 
constant, and no doubt mo 4 unreasonable, 
demand for a “ live character” is not quite 
granted here, it is impossible to say that 
any one of the characters is unnatural, and 
their talk at any rate is quite authentic. 
The situations, though pretty audacious, are 
managed with a perfect freedom from 
offensiveness. This is high praise, and we 
do not intend to “ go back on it ” in the 
least degree. But the book does not as a 
whole live up to its own best characteristics. 
The catastrophe is excessively and yet not 
courageously melodramatic, and it has the 
additional drawback of suggesting (though 
it is really quite different) that of Macleod of 
Bare. The introduction of the thing called 
an American duel—which is revolting to 
many who think the disuse of duelling 
proper a very doubtful gain—is a mistake, 
and the hero’s dealing with his share 
therein is, if not exactly revolting, repulsive. 
In fact, throughout Dick Malory is un¬ 
certainly handled : and though his conduct 
in various scenes cannot be said to be im¬ 
possible or even improbable, it makes an 
incongruous whole. This is a pity : for, as 
we have said, the merits of the book are 
almost great, and certainly unusual. 

There is no difficulty of this sort about 
The Last of the Dynmokes, which is a very 
straightforward book of the Wilkie Collins 
type, and well suited to afford a reasonable 
amount of delectation to sportsmen and 
sportswomen in this particular field. Mr. 
Bray has indeed “laid it on’’ a little too 
much at the end, by the extraordinary 
multiplicity of the ways in which everybody 
turns out to be somebody else: and we 
think (but, allowing him the benefit of a 
doubt, are not sure) that he has fallen into 
that novelist’s man-trap—the law of testa¬ 
mentary disposition. But few of his 
probable clients are likely to be hypercritical 
in these respects, and in others he is a 
liberal and not unskilful provider. He has 
evidently a considerable familiarity with 
the New Forest, knows something of the 
North of England, can draw a very fair stage 
quack, and is never at a loss to provide his 
personages with dialogue which, if not 
strikingly good, is passable and possible in 
their mouths. Which things are good 
gifts: and we heartily wish that everybody 
who sits down to the perpetration of a three- 
volume novel either had them, or, having 
them not, would perceive the fact and 
abandon the task. 

The point is one on which it is somewhat 
unsafe for a critic to decide off-hand; but 
we should imagine that most English 
readers, who are acquainted with the very 
high praises lavished on Master Bon Qesualdo 
in the original, will be somewhat dis¬ 
appointed when they read it in Miss Craig’s 
English or; American version. , The fact is, 
that such intensely local colour as Signor 
Yerga deals and excels in, requires the 
assistance of the original language, unless 


an author is absolutely of the first class of 
novelists. And this we do not think 8ignor 
Yerga is. Also, the translation seems to ns 
to bring out the traces of that imitation of 
the French novel which is so frequent and, 
to our thinking, so fatal in the novels of 
almost all continental nations nowadays. 
But if the story interest has thus, to our 
thinking, to some extent, evaporated, much 
of the interest of the painting of manners 
remains, as well as the interest of those 
national differences which it is almost in¬ 
adequate to call manners. 

Mr. Crackanthorpe’s Wreckage must in¬ 
duce, in the soul of any one tolerably ex¬ 
perienced in life and letters, a fit of the 
disease called melancholia ironica —the most 
incurable, though not, perhaps, either the 
most common or the most painful, of mental 
ailments. We had hardly thought it 
possible for any one to be quite so innocent, 
and quite so young, as Mr. Crackanthorpe 
is. He has read many French novels; his 
heart has burned within him at the slavery 
of the English novelist to the young person; 
he has determined to treat life with candour; 
and the result is— Wreckage. For his first 
few pages, his eye has been so firmly fixed 
on his Impressionist and Naturalist models, 
that the very form of his sentences is French 
rather than English; and though, later in 
the book, he is often vernacular enough in 
phrase, he never forgets what he is trying to 
imitate in subject. His first tale is the 
history of a young woman, who could only 
be fitly described in the terms which Dr. 
Johnson used to Mr. Boswell when that 
good man told him of a lady friend of his 
who had unconventional desires. But the 
doctor was allowed to use words which are 
not permitted to us in this ghastly thin¬ 
faced time, and so we must leave the 
passage to the identification of Bosweliians. 
The remaining stories follow this lead fairly 
enough. We have little doubt that they 
gave Mr. Crackanthorpe a holy joy in 
writing them; they will give others, 
perhaps, joy, holy or unholy, in reading 
them, and they will certainly shock Mrs. 
Gruody. TJs they shook not; neither do 
we find them delectable. For they only 
illustrate the old law or laws of such things. 
Every artist is perfectly free to choose any 
subject, however morally or physically ugly 
it be, provided he is strong enough to make 
the delight of his art overcome the disgust 
of his subject. We do not find this 
strength in Mr. Crackanthorpe. We may 
add that, as a matter of foot, it is not common 
to find even one—let alone more than one- 
literary artist at any time in the wide world 
who does possess suoh strength. Whenoe 
the other maxim—much scoffed at by the 
“ warm young men,” but a very good 
empirical truth for all that—that such sub¬ 
jects are best left alone. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s motives are about as 
constant as, according to an ancient waiter 
at the Trafalgar, used to be the menu of a 
Greenwich dinner, “ Two zootjee, Sir, two 
stews, two fries, and two baits, he used to 
say. One open boat, oho honest sailor-man 
more or less young, one queer craft, one 
young woman, these are Mr. Russell s 
invariables, or almost invariables. He has 
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combined them in The Tragedy of Ida Nolle, 
with very sufficient, it not very startling, 
ingenuity; and we have read the book with 
satisfaction. We do not like the end, which 
indeed, rather after Mr. Bussell’s fashion, 
is an end and no end. The motives which 
induced Don Christoval to undertake an 
abduction of a character better suited to the 
ninth century than the nineteenth, still 
more those which induced his friend Don 
Xiazarillo to play the capitalist on that occa¬ 
sion, are left very hazy; while the character, 
history, and so forth of Miss Ida Noble 
(who, unlike Hilda Wangel, did not con¬ 
sider it frightfully thrilling to be carried 
off by Vikings) are most imperfectly por¬ 
trayed. However, the story of the La 
(Jasandra's cruise is well told, and that is all 
that matters. 

There is one story in Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
little book which delighted us when it first 
appeared in the St. James’s Gazette, and 
delights us not less on reperusal. How 
Miss Maggie Lester “ had nothing on,” 
and, what was more, said “ it made no odds 
whether she had or not,” as she stood in 
the passage with a captain in Her Majesty’s 
army ; how even the captain, with a some¬ 
what last and lingering sense of propriety, 
said “ she ought to have put her boots on; ” 
how an ancient maiden did much evil think ; 
and what it all meant—is very good fooling 
indeed, and there are other things in the 
volume not unworthy of it. 

M. Filon’s Le Chemin qui monte is a story 
of French provincial life which is not 
prudish, and yet not in the least dis¬ 
agreeable to anybody but very prudish 
persons indeed. The scene is laid at 
Grenoble; the personages are well realised ; 
there is a consummation which is an agree¬ 
able mixture of poetical justice and poetical 
injustice (an entity quite as important as 
her sister), and the whole may be re¬ 
commended. 

George Saintsbtjry. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Essays and Addressee. By H. P. Liddon, 
D.D. (Longmans.) The special interest of 
this little volume is that it shows us the author 
under a new aspect—as a scholar rather than a 
preacher, as resting and refreshing his mind 
with poetry and history rather than exhausting 
his strong energies in the duty of prophesying 
to his generation. The volume contains two 
lectures on Buddhism, two lectures on St. Paul, 
and three papers on Dante read before the 
Oxford Dante Society. The two lectures on 
St. Paul’s career need not detain us. They are 
fine examples of judicious compression, which 
is at the same time vivid and eloquent. They 
are characteristic examples of the late Canon’s 
fiery energy of phrase, by which he gave life 
to his wide and accurate knowledge. The 
lectures on Buddha are more definitely lectures 
than those on St. Paid. The first gives an 
account of the life of Buddha and the spread 
of his teachings; the second institutes a 
" comparison between Buddhism and Christ¬ 
ianity.” Two opposite tendencies of Dr. 
Liddon’s mind become strikingly apparent in 
the course of his inquiry. We are, in the first 
plaoe, much impressed by the keenness of his 
sympathy and the candour of his expression of 
it: his admiration is enthusiastic and irre¬ 
pressible ; he conveys to us a most vivid con¬ 


ception of the splendour of the Buddha’s gentle 
and humble unselfishness. But in the second 
place the partisan Christian must con¬ 
tinually assert himself: his admiration of 
Buddhism is almost in spite of himself— 
“ Christianity is essentially different ftom this 
and the other great religions of the world.” 
It is true that “ human nature reflects or 
inflicts a common human element on all 
religions, true and false alike.” It is true, also, 
that "no religion, however false, is so false as 
not to contain some elements of truth.” But 
these admissio-'.s lead, at last, to the position 
that the Personal God and dogmatic creed of 
Christianity make it essentially different from 
Buddhism and superior to it. The papers on 
Dante deal specially with his theological 
thought, and therefore specially with Aquinas. 
The career of Aquinas, “ who really baptized 
Aristotelian thought,” is sketched in two 
papers, and Dante’s debt to him indicated, 
while the third paper deals with St. Francis 
and the Franciscans. Our space will not 
allow us to illustrate the careful scholarship 
and the literary grace of these lectures and 
essays. They are painstaking in the best sense, 
but their style is always distinguished and 
strong. Headers of all sorts and conditions 
will find the volume full of interest. 

Revelation and the Bible. By R. F. Horton. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Horton’s preface explains 
that he looks upon this volume as comple¬ 
mentary to his Inspiration and the Bible. “ That 
work was an inquiry, and seemed to many 
readers destructive rather than positive" 
this work, therefore, is avowedly “ an attempt 
at reconstruction,” or in the more modest lan¬ 
guage of the preface, “ a series of suggestions 
towards this most hopeful work of reconstruc¬ 
tion.” In dealing with the Old Testament, 
Mr. Horton “has followed the lines which 
Prof. Driver has laid down in his Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament ”; in deal¬ 
ing with the New Testament, he has “ started 
from the critical conclusions which are given in 
the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica.” It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. 
Horton travels over a very wide field—too wide 
a field, in our opinion. We cannot admit that 
the problem of reconstruction for the Old and 
New Testament is the same, but Mr. Horton’s 
method implies that it is. His book would be 
more valuable if it dealt only with the Old 
Testament. To explain to the ordinary church¬ 
goer the reasons why such a book as Prof. 
Driver’s Introduction must be accepted as a 
true account of the composition and of the 
contents of the books of the Old Testament, 
and to persuade him that such an accep¬ 
tance does not involve a rejection of any of 
the essential truths of the Christian religion— 
these are Mr. Horton’s aims in the first half 
of his book. He has special qualifications for 
his task. He is a scholar, with the scholar’s 
reverence for accuracy and thoroughness, and 
scorn of what is illogical and stupid; but he 
is also a popular preacher, with the preacher’s 
comprehension of the state of the mind of the 
ordinary layman, and the preacher’s earnest 
anxiety to help him and serve him. It is the 
special merit of Mr. Horton’s books that they 
succeed in a high degree in being both 
scholarly and popular. When we have thus 
clearly stated Mr. Horton’s merits, we may be 
allowed to point out what we consider his 
defects. We do not find him so rigorous as a 
thinker as he is accurate as a scholar and earnest 
as a preacher. We cannot, for instance, dis¬ 
cover what his definition of revelation is. 

“By Revelation," he says, “is meant a truth or 
truths received from God into the minds of men, 
not by ordinary methods of inquiry, such as obser¬ 
vation and reasoning, but by a direct operation of 
the Holy Spirit. 


There are truths, he thinks, which “ can be 
shown to us only by methods which are out of 
the ordinary ; they must be revealed." This is 
to say that the wiud and the thunder are more 
than the still small voice. The theory in fact 
dishonours the truths it would place upon a 
pinnacle, because it makes the manner of their 
announcement of more importance than then- 
own contents. In the course of Mr. Horton’s 
inquiry, his conception of revelation as some¬ 
thing peculiar to the Hebrew Scripture makes 
him continually grudging and captious in his 
judgment of Gentile scriptures. The natural 
feeling of the student who reads for the first 
time the Babylonian flood story iB one of sur¬ 
prise at its nearness to the Hebrew account, but 
such natural feeling Mr. Horton’s tendency is 
to stifle. He fears to say with Christ, “ I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
But our last word must be one of praise. On 
the whole, Mr. Horton tells us clearly and 
carefully just what we are wanting to know 
about our Old Testament books. 

“ The Expositor’s Bible.” —The Acts of the 
Apostles. Yol. II. By G. T. Stokes, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. Stokes treats 
chapters viii. to xxviii. of the Acts in the same 
space which he has given to chapters i. to vii. 
In his first volume he stated his reasons for 
expounding the history of the thirty years of 
chapters i. to vii. with special elaboration, and 
we shall sufficiently criticise those reasons by 
saying that the volume before us gains greatly 
as an exposition by its greater compression. 
Dr. Stokes is naturally discursive and copious. 
The liveliness and versatilify of his mind make 
his work always interesting, but they need to 
be checked rather than encouraged when he is 
professedly an expositor. The different volumes 
of the Expositors Bible are probably only more 
popular because they do not follow any fixed 
rule in the length of their exposition, but the 
editor must be careful to give us specimens of 
scholarly compression as well as of genial 
expansion. Dr. Stokes’s second volume is very 
nearly a Life of St. Paul. It is written with 
vigour and lucidity, and takes a high plaoe 
among the volumes of the series. It is not 
a mere compilation, but gives us on all 
essential points the author’s own opinions, 
and his reasons for them. Dr. Stokes does not 
lay claim to the authority of a specialist with 
regard to the Acts; he frankly tells us the 
books he has used, and most sensibly 
gives his quotations from the Fathers in 
English. His work as an expositor is, of 
course, all the better because he is rather a 
preacher and teacher than a scholar. We are 
sorry that he thinks it necessary to apologise 
with such acrimony for not giving us “the 
endless theories supplied by German ingenuity ’’ 
regarding the composition of his treatise. One 
would suppose from his language that all 
German theological writers belonged to the 
Tubingen school. He forgets entirely that 
German criticism on Jewish and Christian 
history is of the same value as German criticism 
upon Greek and Roman history. One of the 
most noticeable excellencies of the volume is the 
able use made of Prof. Ramsay’s writings. 
We note that Dr. Stokes still retains the notion 
that the Apostles preached miraculously in the 
languages of the tribes they visited, but prac¬ 
tically in his exposition the portentous fact is 
ignored; and therefore his book does not 
suffer. It is surely strange that a miracle 
which created such excitement in Jerusalem on 
its first occurrence should have been received 
everywhere else as a matter of course. 

We must content ourselves with recording 
that Mr. W. B. Woodgate—whose name is well 
known in another connexion—has published 
(Chapman & Hall) a volume entitled A Modem 
Layman’s Faith i Concerning the Creed and 
Breed of the “ Thoroughbred. Masu” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press will pnblish in a few 
days Part VII. of the New English Dictionary, 
by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, continuing though 
not concluding the letter C. One of the most 
interesting features is the history of. the word 
“ cross ” and its derivatives. 

_ It has been decided that the commemora¬ 
tive volume on Winchester College shall not be 
published before the autumn, in order that it 
may include a record of the proceedings at the 
quingentenary celebration in July. It will 
consist of articles relating to the foundation, 
history, and buildings of the school, with 
sketches of the life of the boys at different 
times, and verses on themes of Wykehamical 
interest. Among the writers will 'be the Earl 
of Selborne, who has promised a paper on 
William of Wykeham; the Bishops of South- 
well and Salisbury; and the Dean of Win¬ 
chester (not himself, by the way, a Wykehamist) 
who will describe the work of Wykeham in the 
Cathedral. Mr. Herbert Marshall—who, again, 
is not a Wykehamist—contributes about thirty 
illustrations, many of them full-page, repre¬ 
senting the outward aspect and life of the 
school. Subscriptions, at one guinea, may be 
sent to Mr. A. K. Cook, 58, Kingsgato-street, 
Winchester. The London publisher is Mr. 
Edward Allen , 

Pbof. J. W. Hat ,E8 has put together a volume 
of notes and essays on English literature, which 
will be published immediately, under the title 
of Folia Litteraria, by Messrs. Seeley & Co. 

j Mb. Elliot Stock announces a work on 
Scr ivelsby : the Home of the Champions, by Mr. 
Samuel Lodge. It will give much new and 
interesting information about the Marmion and 
Dymoke families, and will contain many 
curious illustrations. 

The next volume to be issued in the “ Biblio- 
thdque de Carabas ” will be The Secret Common¬ 
wealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies, written by 
Robert Kirk, minister of Aberfoyle in 1091, 
with a comment by Mr. Andrew Lang and 
dedicatory verses to Mr. R. L. Stevenson. 
Returning to the fashion of the early volumes, 
there will be two illustrations—a frontispiece 
by Mr. J. Lockhart Bogle, and a tailpiece by 
Mr. J. D. Batten. 

Messes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a 
new work by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, uniform 
with his “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” It 
will be called The Wilderness Hunter : An 
Account of the Big Game of the United States, 
and its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rifle. 
It will be handsomely illustrated. 

Mb. Mackenzie Bell will shortly publish a 
volume entitled Spring’s Immortality and Other 
Poems, which includes a series of “ Pictures of 
Travel.” It will be dedicated to the American 
critic, Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Mb. Pakenham Beatty will publish im¬ 
mediately, through Messrs. Bell, a volume of 
poems entitled Spretae Carmina Musae. 

Mb. R. Maynabd Leonabd’s anthology, The 
Dog in British Poetry, will be issued by Mr. 
Nutt within the next few days. 

Messes. Hutchinson are about to publish a 
book by Mrs. A. M. Hone, entitled Woman's 
Enterprise and Genius. The volume deals 
with those ladies who, by their efforts and 
achievements, have opened avenues to success 
for_ all' who may be desirous of employing 
their time in philanthropies!, literary, artistic, 
musical, exploring, professional or commercial 
enterprise. It will be illustrated with portraits 
of many of the ladies mentioned. 

At an early date will appear Bygone War¬ 
wickshire, edited by Mr. William Andrews, of 
Mull. The history, romance, old customs, and 
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folklore of the county will receive considera¬ 
tion. Mr. W. E. A. Axon writes on “ St. Wulf- 
stan: a Warwickshire Saint ” ; Miss Toulmin 
8mith on “ The Guild of Holy Cross, Bir¬ 
mingham.” 

The complete works of Mr. Samuel Laycock, 
the popular Lancashire author, will shortly be 
published by Mr. W. E. Clegg, of Oldham, in 
one volume of about 400 pages, entitled 
Warblin's fro' an Quid Songster. The book 
will consist of poems, songs, tales, &c., 
principally written in the Lancashire dialect. 
It will be illustrated by several well-known 
local artists; and a portrait of the author, 
with a sketch of his life, will be included. 

Me. T. Fisheb Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately a revised edition of Our Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell. 

A second edition has been called for of Mr. 
Hatton’s new novel Under the Great Seal. 
The same author’s novel, By Order of the Czar, 
is going into a new edition, completing 30,000 
copies; and a sixth edition is in the press of 
The Princess Mazarojf. 

At the monthly meeting of the Biblio¬ 
graphical Society, to be held at 20, Hanover- 
square, on Monday next, May 15, Mr. R. 
Copley Christie, chancellor of the diocese of 
Manchester and one of the vice-presidents of the 
society, will read a paper on “ Special Biblio¬ 
graphies,” to be followed by a discussion. 

On Thursday next, May 18, Mr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe will begin a course of four lectures 
at the Royal Institution, on “ The Geogra¬ 
phical Distribution of Birds”; on Tuesday, 
May 23, Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh will begin 
a course of three lectures on “ The Waterloo 
Campaign”; and on Saturday, May 27, Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie will begin a course of three 
lectures on “ Verdi’s Falstaff.” 

Haebow has an octocentenary to celebrate 
—not. of course, of the school, but of the 
parish church, which claims to have been con¬ 
secrated in 1094. In view of this event, the 
Rev. W. Done Bushell. one of the assistant 
masters, has published (Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Bowes) the first of a series of “ Harrow 
Octocentenary Tracts.” It contains the original 
Latin text, with translations and a facsimile, of 
the three earliest documents in which the name 
of Harrow is mentioned, and which explain the 
old connexion with the see of Canterbury. 
One of these is the well-known charter of 
Clovesho (a.d. 825) by which the Abbess 
Cwoentbryth grants ( inter alia) one hundred 
hides in the neighbourhood of Harrow to Arch¬ 
bishop Wulfred; and the editor draws attention 
to some points in this charter which have been 
misunderstood. 

Messes. Macmillan have issued this week a 
new edition of The Poetical Works of Milton, 
by Prof. David Masson. This is substantially a 
reprint of the edition of 1882, though of some¬ 
what larger size, being globe octavo instead of 
foolscap octavo. We may add that, while 
ample for all ordinary purposes, it does not 
contain quite everything to be found in the 
library edition (1890). which will remain for 
long the standard authority for the text and 
bibliography of Milton. 

We have received an advanced proof of an 
article on “Australian Literature,” from the 
forthcoming Year-book of Australia. The 
compiler is constrained to admit that “the 
output of Australian literature for 1892 is the 
reverse of literary in its character,” consisting 
mainly of catalogues, records, registers, and 
reports. We notice, however, an essay on 
“ George Meredith, Poet and Novelist,” by 
Prof. W. M. McCallum, of Sydney University, 


During almost the whole of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of Mr. Edwin Walker, of Huddersfield, 
which is specially interesting as showing the 
taste of a very modem collector. It would be 
going too far to say that not a single work of the 
last century is to be found in the Catalogs: 
for there happens to be a fine copy of Blome- 
field’s Norfolk. But it is certain that by far the 
greater number of the books are dated within 
the last thirty or forty years. In themselves, 
therefore, they cannot be called rare; but they 
are made so by the fact that they are first 
editions, printed on large paper, extra-illus¬ 
trated, or bound by Zaehnsdorf. Ornithology, 
poetry, history, and travel—all seem to have at¬ 
tracted Mr. Walker; but it seems notablethat the 
name which occupies most space in the Catalogue 
is that of Mr. Andrew Lang. Among the lots, 
we may specially mention: a nearly complete 
series of Gould’s Birds ; Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
folio edition of Shakspere (which very rarely 
comes into the market); The Strayed Reveller 
and Empedocles on Etna ; uniformly bound sets 
of Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne; and 
several examples of the Kelmscott Press, the 
price of which has not yet been tested at 
auction. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Me. Robebt Adamson, who succeeded Jevons 
as professor of logic and philosophy at Owens 
College in 1876, has been appointed by the 
Crown to the new chair of logic at Aberdeen, 
which forms part of the dual office occupied by 
the late Prof. Minto. 

Pbof. Huxley has chosen “Evolution and 
Ethics ” as the subject of the second Romanes 
Lecture, which he is to deliver at Oxford on 
Thursday next. May 18. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
recommend the appointment of a university 
lecturer in Aramaic, with a stipend of £200. 
Hitherto, lectures iu Aramaic have been given 
each term by the late Prof. Bensley. 

The statute proposing to constitute a new 
Ford professorship of English history at Oxford 
has been rejected in Convocation by a majority 
of 73 votes to 53. 

The manners of the Craven Fund at Cun- 
bridge have appointed Mr. E. F. Benson, of 
King’s College, to the Craven studentship for 
the year beginning July 1, 1893. They have 
also made a grant of £80 to Mr. A. G. Bather, 
of King’s College, for exploration of sites and 
other special study in connexion with the 
British School at Athens. 

A MEETING was to be held in the library of 
the Divinity School, Cambridge, on Friday of 
this week, to hear a paper read by the Master of 
St. John’s (the Rev. Dr. C. Taylor) on “Some 
Early Evidence for the Twelve Verses. St. 
Mark xvi. 9-20.” After the paper, Mr. J. 
Rendel Harris had promised to make some 
remarks on recent accessions to the knowledge 
of the subject. 

Applications are invited at Cambridge, to 
be sent by May 27, for the office of university 
lectureship in geography. The stipend is £200, 
and the term is five years. 

The late Earl of Derby succeeded Earl 
Granville in 1891 as chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of London, having been for thirty-fiw 
years previously a member of the Senate. He 
was also the first president of University Col¬ 
lege, Liverpool, and the founder of the chair 
of natural history there which is Galled after his 
name. To each of these bodies he has be¬ 
queathed by will the sum of £2000, to found a 
scholarship or prize. The council at Liverpool 
have resolved “to perpetuate his memory by 
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the ereotion of a stained glass window with his 
armorial bearings, in the place of honour in the 
hall of the Victoria building, towards which he 
was a generous donor.” 

At the general meeting of Convocation of 
L.ondon University, held on Tuesday, resolu¬ 
tions were passed: (1) that ability to speak a 
modem language should be recognised in the 
examination for the M.A. degree in modern 
languages; and (2) that a new degree should be 
established, to be called the degree of Master 
in Education. 

Some contemplated sanitary improvements in 
connexion with the kitchens of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, will probably necessitate 
next month the demolition of the rooms occu¬ 
pied by 'Wordsworth during his life as an 
undergraduate of the collego, 1787-91. These 
are the rooms of which he wrote in a famous 
passage of the Prelude — 

“ from my pillow looking forth by light 
Of moon or favouring stars, I could behold 
The autecbapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, 
alone.” 

For some years past these rooms have been 
used as storerooms ; but the structural arrange¬ 
ments remain apparently as in Wordsworth’s 
time, and quite correspond to the description 
given by Miss Fenwick, who was with Words¬ 
worth when he revisited the place in 1839 : 

“ One of the meanest and most dismal apartments 
it must be in the whole university ; but ‘ here (he 
said in showing it) I was as joyous at a lark.’ 
There was a dark closet taken off it for his bed. 
The present occupant had pushed his bed into the 
darkest comer: but he [Wordsworth] showed us 
how he drew his bed to the door that he might see 
the top of the window in Triui'y College Chapel, 
under which stands that glorious statue of Sir 
Tsaac Newton .”—Correspondence of Henry Taylor 
(1888), p. 123. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BAUDELAIRE. 

A Paris gutter of the good old times, 

Black and putrescent in its stagnant bed, 

Save where the shamble oozings fringe it red, 

Or scaffold trickles, or nocturnal crimes. 

It holds dropped gold; dead flowers from tropic 
climes; 

Gems true and false, by midnight maskers shed ; 
Old pots of rouge ; old broken phials that spread 
Vague fumes of musk, with fumes from slums and 
slimes. 

And everywhere as glows the ret of day 
Along the windings of the fetid mire, 

There floats the gorgeous iris of decay: 

A wavy film of colour gold and fire 
Trembles all through it as jou pick your way, 
And streaks of purple that are straight from Tyre. 

Eugene Lee Hamilton. 


OBIT VARY. 

JOHN TREFUSIS PUNNETT. 

Thebe has just passed away, at Hampstead, 
me who to a small circle gave proof of a 
strength of philosophic capacity and purpose 
that would, under other external conditions, 
lave resulted in the commanding position of a 
teacher of his age. 

John Trefusis Punnett was the son of a Cor¬ 
nish dergyman, known at Cambridge as one of 
the most brilliant men of his day, and was born 
in 1836. After going up to his father’s college 
and taking his degree in classics and mathe¬ 
matics, he tried bis hand at teaching, then 
at journalism, writing for some years for 
the Daily Newt, and at last became a city 
merchant. When the present writer first met 
him, he at onee impressed him by the range 
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of his interests and knowledge, being equally 
at home in the domain of practical economics, 
of literary criticism, and of metaphysics. His 
remarks, whether in the discussion of a philo¬ 
sophic society, or, better still, in a conversation 
of three or four friends, always had a peculiar 
weight and momentum, which was due, not 
merely to the full and accurate knowledge, the 
discerning judgment, and the artist’s mastery 
of words, but to the strong, one might almost 
say fierce, conviction which impelled 
the speech. Few men of his time had 
been better able than he, by right of the 
requisite experience and philosophic training, 
to grapple with some of the perplexing social 
problems of his day. As it is, all that the 
world can know of him is to be found in two 
ethical essays printed in Mind, one on “Effi¬ 
ciency as a Proximate End in Morals ” 
(vol vi.), and the other on “ Ethical Alterna¬ 
tives ” (vol. x.). These are remarkable, not 
only for the perfect critical assimilation 
whiqh they evince of writers so various as Mr. 
H. Spencer, Prof. Clifford, Prof. Green, and 
Emerson, hut for the way in which they bring 
ethical discussion into touch with the actuali¬ 
ties of contemporary life. He here takes up a 
position somewhat analogous to that of 
Prof. Clifford, accepting evolution as the 
only available basis, in our troublous 
time, for ethical construction, hut re¬ 
lentlessly shearing off from tbo evolutional 
principle the parasitic branch of hedonism, 
which in Mr. Spencer’s system disfigures it. 
The end is defined in the earlier paper as 
“ Efficiency,” and in the second as growth or 
“Progress.” The criticism of Mill’s Utili¬ 
tarianism from this point of view is acute and 
effective. Both articles teem with felicitous 
touches, which the Cathedra philosophers might 
well envy. Here are one or two:—“ ‘ He had 
catched a great cold,’ says the quaint Fuller, 

‘ if he had naught else to warm himself with 
than the skin of the hear not yet killed.’ 
We, too, it seems, are in danger of 
catching a great cold if we wait till the 
hedonists have made themselves ready to pro¬ 
tect us.” “To conscious and calculating suitors 
happiness has a provoking trick of answering 
‘ Not at home.’ ” “ The utilitarian franchise is 

an occupation one in theory, but has come to 
be educational in practice.” But Punnett’s 
real achievement was not a new philosophic 
announcement for his age, but rather the 
thinking out by the help of other teachers of a 
doctrine of life which might at once guide and 
inspire his own footsteps. Such a doctrine he 
gradually developed, ever enriching and 
broadening it by new reading and new reflec¬ 
tion. How his clear philosophic vision of 
a worthy end, of a profound significance 
in life, brought strength, nobility, and some¬ 
thing of happy calm into his own life, sorely 
afflicted towards the close, will not be for¬ 
gotten by those who knew him. Such lives 
as Punnett’s are rare, combining, as they do, 
with the perfect happiness which Aristotle 
associates with intellectual excellence, another 
and perhaps not inferior happiness which 
comes by way of moral excellence, strenuously 
won through the daily brave confronting of 
labours and cares, and the ready and generous 
responding to other’s claims. 

J. S. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Miss Emma Elizabeth Thoyts contributes 
to the Antiquary a paper on “ Old Berkshire 
School Games,” whioh she promises to con¬ 
tinue in a future number. It is written 
with exceptional grace, and contains the text 
of seven accompanying ditties. In their 
present form these cannot he older than the | 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, but many of | 


them point to a period far earlier. The first 
in Miss Thoyts’ collection is new to us. It is 
called “ Isabella,” but may not inaptly he 
described as a child’s drama of marriage. Mias 
Thoyts sayB that they are little plays, and that 
whenever possible the children act all the 
characters. Canon Wood writes about a for¬ 
gotten saint. Saint Fremond, who was honoured 
at Cropredy and some few other places. 
Whether such a person ever existed may not 
unreasonably be called in question, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that two or three biographies 
of him have existed. He is said to have been 
a son of King Offa. Mr. Robert Blair gives 
an account of the museum at Callaby Castle, 
Northumberland. This collection seems to he 
in excellent order. It is, we regret to say, 
almost unknown to students, although it 
contains a great number of objects of ex¬ 
ceptional interest. The Rev. F. W. Weaver 
prints the will of Nicholas Carent, a fifteenth 
century Dean of Wells. It is curious from the 
fact that in the preamble there is no mention 
of the Blessed Virgin or other saints. Is it an 
abridgment, or have the registrars in the Arch¬ 
bishop’s court, where it has recently been 
discovered, given all the words of the docu- 
i ment ? Mr. R. C. Hope continues his notes 
I on the “ Holy Wells of Scotland.” The coun- 
| ties of Renfrew and Ross are dealt with in the 
present number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

I'OPE’8 LUTES TO MARTHA BLOUNT. 

London: May 8,1698. 

The well-known lines, “ To Mrs. M. B. on 
her Birthday, 1723,” afford a carious example 
of the manner in which Pope altered and 
re-altered his work. Mr. Courthope has 
pointed out that the poem appeared, with the 
title, “The Wish, sent to Mrs. M. B. on her 
Birthday, June 16th,” in the Miscellany Poems 
of Pope, published in 1726, though in a form 
very different from that in which we now 
have it. Pope says that lines 6 to 10 
(“With added yean . . . former year”) 

were written on his own birthday. The poem 
was reprinted in Pope and Swift’s Miscellanies 
of 1727 (vol. iii. 164-6), very muoh as we have, 
it, except that six lines (“ Not as the world its 
pretty slaves rewards,” &o.) were introduced 
which were afterwards transferred to the Moral 
Essays, ii. 243-8 with moditination of the first 
line. In the 1736 edition of Pope’s Works the 
poem was at last given in its present shape. 

It has, however, not been noticed that the 
piece was printed two years before its publica¬ 
tion in the Miscellany Poems of 1726. The 
British Journal for November 14, 1724, con- | 
tained the following letter: 

‘* 8m,—I feel myself obliged to yon for the enter¬ 
tainment you have afforded me by inserting 
several good pieoes of poetry iu your late Journals, 
and believe your readers would be pleased to find 
them more frequently; for which rcison I have 
sent you the following copy of verses.—Yours, &c., 

“ Nov. 6, 1724. G. L.” 

Then follows the poem, with Pope’s name 
prefixed. I have printed in italics all the 
words whioh differ from the latest text: 

“ TBS WISH : TO A YOTJNO LADY ON HHE BIRTHDAY. 

BY MR POPE. 

“ Oh! be thou blest with all that Heaven can send, 
Long Lift, long Health, long pleasure, and a 

Friend; 

Not with those Toys the Woman-World admire, 
Uiches that vex, and Vanities that tire: 

Let Joy and Ea-e, let Affluence and Content, 

And the glad Conscience of a Life well spent, 

Calm every thought, and soirit every Grace, 

Glow in thy Heart, and sparkle in thy Face : 

Let Day improve on Day, and Year on Year, 
Without a Sigh, a Trouble or a Tear ; 

And eh ! when Death shall that fair Pace destroy , 

Lie of some sudden Erta«y of Joy 

In tome toft Dream may thy mild Soul remove, 

And he thy latest Gasp a Sigh of Love." 

It will be seen that this earliest version 
does not contain the six lines which Pope says 
were written on his own birthday, and this fact 
affords some corroboration of his statement. 
The last four lines were entirely re-written; 
bat the other variations are slight. “ Glad 
conscience ” is more suitable than the present 


“ gay conscience ”; and “ sparkle in thy face ” 
is an interesting reading. “ And spirit ” may 
be an error of the copyist or printer. In the 
third line the reading, “ woman world,” gave 
place, in the version of 1726, to “ female 
world,” and in the Miscellanies of 1727 to the 
feebler “ female race ” ; the final reading is 
“ female world.” The 1727 version retained 
traces of the last lines of the poem as here 
printed, whioh subsequently disappeared : 

“ Till Death unfelt that tender Frame destroy, 

In some soft Dream, or Extasy of Joy.” 

G. A. Aitken. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Mat 14,11.1S &.m. Ethical: “ Self-Realisation,” 
by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

7.80 D.m. Ethical: “ Bights of Property,” by lb. 
J. A. Hobson. 

Monday May 16, 7.80 p.m. Bibliographical: “Special 
Bibliographies,” by Mr. B C. Christie. 

Bom. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Mosaic: 
its History sad Practice," IL, by Mr. C. Harrison 
Towns end. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ The Teleological Argu¬ 
ment,” by Prof. Conn. 

TtmsDAY, May 18.8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Modern Society 
in China.” in., by Prof. B. K. Douglas. 

7 46 p.m. Statistical: " Workmen’s Budgets," by 
Mr. Henry Higgs. 

8 p.m. (aril Engineers: *• Wreck-raising in the 
River Thames,” by Mr. C. J. More. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: •* Aspects of Federation,” 
by Mr. W. B. Perceval. 

8»0 pm. Zoological: ‘'The Atrium aud Proetate 
of the OKtfoefcaetoua Worms,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard : 
“ Descriptions of Fifteen New Species of Reurotnmidae,” 
by Mr. G. B Sowerby; “ List of Mammals inhabiting 
the Bornean Gr up of Islands,” by Ur. A. H. Everett; 

A Second Collection of Mmnmals sent bv Ur. H. H. 
Johnston from Nyas«aland.” by Mr O. Thomas. 

Wednesday, May 17. 7 p.m. Meteorological: “Mean Daily 
Maximum and Minimum Tempera*ure at the Boyal 
Observatory, Greenwich, «n the Average of the Fifty 
Years from 1841 to 169<\” by Mr W. Ellis; “ Supgea- 
tiona, fr m a prao ical point of view, for a New Cla*sifl- 
oatioo of Cloud Forms.” by Mr Frederic Gaster; *' Notes 
on Winter,” bf Mr, AJex. B. MaoDow&U. 

3 p.m. Mi«'roeoopi'’al ; Exhibition with the Pro¬ 
jection Microscope, by 8ir Darid L. Salomons; •* Roti¬ 
fers.” by Mr. O. Roussel* t. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: “ Composite Heliochromy,” 
by Mr. F E. Iv-s. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan. 

Thursday, May 18, 8 pm. Royal Institution : “ The 
Geographical Distribution of Birds,” I., by Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. 

4.80 p m. Society of Arts : ” Agrarian Legislation 
for the Deccan, and its Results.” by Sir Raymond West. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Observations on the Production 
of Ozone during Electric Discharge through Oxygen.” bv 
Messrs. W. A. Shenstone and M. Priest; “ The Relative 
Strengths or Avidities of some Weak Acids,” by Dr. 
Shields; ‘‘The Boiling Prints of Homologous Com¬ 
pounds. L, by Dr. James Walker. 

8.30 p m. Historical: “ Instituta Cnuti aliorumque 
Regum Anglorum.” by Dr. F. Liebermann. 

680 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 19, 9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Poetry and 
Pessimism,” by Mr. Alfred Austin. 

Saturday, May 90. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Johnson and 
Wealey,” by Mr. Henry Cr&ik. 


SCIENCE. 

Records of the Past. Edited by A. H. 

Sayee. Vols. Y. and VI. (Bagster.) 
Cuneiform Inscriptions found at Lachish. 
(Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, January, 1893.) 

There is much to praise, especially from an 
English point of view, in the above-men¬ 
tioned volumes; and if I venture to take 
exception to some opinions of the editor, 
he will, I hope, take it patiently, and under¬ 
stand that, but for the theological opponents 
of critical progress, I should have passed 
them over in respectful silence. Prof. 
Sayce has, in fact, become one of the pillars 
of orthodoxy, not, perhaps, in his own 
estimation, but not without the co-operation 
of his dangerously rapid pen. In numerous 
magazine essays and sketches, and a series 
of books published by two great religious 
societies, he has written much which is ealcu- 
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la ted to discourage consistent critical students 
of the Bible. Of those earlier works, however, 

I am not called upon to speak here; there is 
enough in the two new volumes of Records of 
the Past to justify the expression of mingled 
surprise and regret. In the former we 
have historical and critical theories based 
on the famous Tell el-Amarna tablets which, 
if adopted in our “Bibles for Teachers,” as | 
they have been already adopted in some 
popular magazines, cannot fail to do mis¬ 
chief, and in the preface to the latter 
volume statements respecting “ students of 
the Old Testament ” (i.e. critics), which are 
not only, as it would appear, misleading, 
but calculated to offend a not undeserving 
body of historical workers. 

With regard to my first “ atone of stum¬ 
bling,” viz., Prof. Sayee’s theory on the 
relation of the Tell el-Amarna tablets to the 
narrative in Gen. xiv, it is, I believe, 
largely owing to Prof. Sayce that, at any 
rate in England and America, the historical 
character of that remarkable passage is 
very generally supposed to have been alto¬ 
gether proved. To a disciple of Ewald, 
like the present writer, it could not but be 
gratifying if this were the case, for full 
forty years ago that great scholar con¬ 
jectured that Gen. xiv was in the main of 
primitive origin ( uralt ), and derived from 
Canaanitieh archives. There is, however, I 
now no good reason to doubt that this com- | 
posite narrative, though based, so far ss 
the historical setting is concerned, on early 
non-Israelitish traditions (as critics have 
for full twenty years past been agreed) 
is one of the latest passages in the Penta¬ 
teuch, and that as a whole it can only be 
used as a monument of post-Exilic fancies 
respecting the ancestor of the Israelites. To , 
express the hope (see the above-mentioned 
article) that we may soon hear from the 
tablets “ of days when Abram the Hebrew 
pitched his tent in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron and paid tithes to the king of 
Jerusalem,” and even (according to Mr. 
Whitehouse’s report of Prof. Sayce’s address 
at the Oriental Congress) of the “ wars of 
Abraham,” and to illustrate (see Records, 
n.s., v. 61-64) the historical character of 
Melchizedek and Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
“Mighty God” and “Prince of Peace” 
from the despatches of the governor of 
Urusalim, seems to some persons a sad 
falling away from critical principles. I 
have no wish, however, to make the most of 
this and other weak points in Prof. Sayce’s 
Introductions. In general it is rather by 
casual expressions than by direct assertion 
that he supports the orthodox, or at best 
the compromising, interpretation of the 
Biblical records. I pass on now to the 
second point—viz., Prof. Sayce’s (uncon¬ 
sciously) misleading statement in the preface 
to vol, vi. relative to the attitude of Old 
Testament critics towards archaeological 
discoveries. 

The opinion of Prof. Sayce, that grave 
questions of “Biblical history and inter¬ 
pretation ” have been left by Biblical critics 
“to be settled by the small but enthusiastic 
body of workers in the fields of Egyptian 
and Assyrian research ” (vol. vi., Preface, 
p. i.) is in a high degree unjust. Nor is it 
much more correct to assert (ibid. p. xx, 
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that the story of the Creation discovered and 
translated by Mr. Finches “ opens up un¬ 
expected points of view for the Biblical 
critic.” The truth is that the eyes of critical 
students have long been fastened on Assyria, 
and it is only the great public which is 
startled at the discoveries of Assyriology. 
One critical worker known to me and to 
Prof. Sayce put aside long ago the prepara¬ 
tion of a critical work on Genesis, simply 
because his Assyriological studies counselled 
a postponement of conclusions as to the 
origin of Hebrew legends in expectation of 
fresh facts. It is probable, no doubt, that 
some other critics would have been less 
cautious. There are even now but few 
prominent workers who have for any length 
of time been students of “ Biblical archaeo- 
logy,” and this is the only excuse for Prof. 
Sayce’s misapprehensions. He has of 
late withdrawn himself more and more 
into pure archaeology, and supposes that 
the “ higher criticism ” still means literary 
criticism, and that critics are indifferent 
to the new problems created by archaeology. 
There is, however, no reason for imputing 
the faults of individuals to the whole body 
of critics. Criticism has, since the time of 
Colenso and Graf, been passing more and 
more into a semi-archaeological phase; and 
archaeologists who would fain be also in 
some measure historical critics, ought not 
to fail to recognise this. 

The “ conclusion of the whole matter” is 
that we want, not only more critics who are 
familiar with the present position of 
archaeology, but also more archaeologists 
who are familiar with the present state of 
Old Testament criticism. And having said 
this, I pass on with a sense of relief to the 
pleasanter side of my duty as a reviewer. 
It was in 1891 that I welcomed in these 
columns the new series of Record* of th« 
Past; I have now to state that the two 
volumes here noticed will be the last. This 
is, in my opinion, very much to be regretted. 
Books about the ancient world are much 
less instructive than the written documents 
which the ancients have left us; and the 
publisher of the Records ought to have 
received more encouragement from students, 
especially as one of the chief faults of the 
first series has been corrected, so faT as it 
was practicable, in the second —I mean that 
the notes are of a higher quality, and that 
the views of different scholars are more 
frequently recorded. As to the contents of 
vol. v., it is needless to say much, a short 
notice of it having already appeared in the 
Academy. I would, however, draw atten¬ 
tion to Mr. Tomkins’s very skilful treatment 
of the lists of places in North Syria and Pales¬ 
tine (trans-Jordanic Palestine included, as it 
would seem) conquered by Thothmes III.; 
this portion of vol. v. should be compared 
with vol. vi. (pp. 19-45), where Prof. 
Sayce has examined the parallel lists 
of Bameses II. and Bameses III. It 
will be remembered that the list 
of Thothmes III. contains the names 
“ Jacob-el,” “ Joseph-el,” which suggest the 
existence in Canaan of tribes bearing this 
name before the Israelitish conquest. The 
former name is shown by Prof. Sayce to 
occur in the two parallel lists, and in the 
list of Bameses III. This scholar now 


finds a name which he transliterates as 
Lui-el or Levi-el, a theory which reminds us 
of Brugsch’s identification of Boi or Loi, 
the high priest of Amen under Meneptah, 
with Levi ( Geschichte , p. 584). The list 
of Thothmes III. also contains the name 
Samalua, which Mr. Tomkins very naturally 
identifies with the city of Samalla (bSsip 
11 north ”) mentioned in the Nimrud inscrip¬ 
tion of Tiglath Pileser IH. ( Records , v. 126), 
and represented by the mounds of Zinjirli, 
where two Semitic inscriptions, one of the 
period of this very Assyrian king and the 
other still more ancient, have recently been 
discovered. Among the other names of 
interest one may notice “Bshqadsh,” which 
Maspero and Tomkins read Bosh-qodshu, 
“ the sacred headland ” of Carmel (also in 
one of the lists of Bameses II.), and 
N(u)mana and Namana, probably places 
where Tam muz or Adonis was worshipped, 
and evidently in the south of Palestine— 
names which indirectly confirm the render¬ 
ing of a phrase in Isa. xvii. 10 adopted in the 
margin of the Eevised Version (“ plantings 
of Adonis ”). Isaiah, in a word, may have 
been acquainted with Adonis-worship, not 
merely from hearsay, but from observation ; 
for the lower forms of religion were slow to 
expire, and readily sprang into fresh life 
(cf. Isa. ii. 5-6). It should be added that 
Prof. Sayce deserves much credit for supply¬ 
ing an improved copy of the lists of the two 
Bameses. 

But, of course, students will be most 
attracted by Prof. Sayce’s translations of a 
part of the Tell el-Amarna tablets; and 
however often they may question some of his 
renderings and critical theories, and prefer 
the views of other scholars, such as Winckler, 
Zimmern, Delattre, Halevy, Jastrow, they 
will never fail to consult his work with 
interest and profit. That Prof. Sayce is 
right in abandoning the identification of 
Khabiri with Ibrim, “ Hebrews ”= “ Israel¬ 
ites ” (retained, I think, by Major Condor), 

I have no doubt. Apart from linguistic and 
other objections, I believe with Stade that 
the term Ibrim was not originally confined 
to the Israelites. But is the author’s present 
view that Khabiri means “the confederates ” 
the members of the tribes which met 
at the great sanctuary of Kirjath-Arba or 
Hebron) more correct? Wellhausen long 
ago pointed out {Re Gentibus, 1870, p. 27) 
that Hebron stands in the same relation to 
Heber as Jethei does to Jithro— i.e. , the 
tribe of Heber gave its name to the city of 
Hebron. If, therefore, Khabiri has any 
connexion with Hebron, it is only because 
the people of Hebron belonged to the clan 
of Heber; iu short, Khabiri will mean, not 
“ the confederates,” but “ the Heberites.” 
It does not, however, follow that the 
Heberites (if this rendering be correct) of 
the tablets are those of Hebron. As Dr. 
M. Jastrow has pointed out, there was a 
clan of Heber in Asher; and, strange to say, 
it is mentioned (Num. xxvi. 45, cf. Gen. 
xlvi. 17, 1 Chion. vii. 31) with a clan of 
Malkiel. Now the Khabiri in the tablets 
are closely connected with a personage 
named Milkil. May not both Milkil (a 
clan leader) and the Khabiri have come, 
not from the south, but from the north, of 
Palestine? This is Jastrow’s view. The 


Khabiri advance upon Jerusalem from the 
coast, and the country of Asher borders on 
the Phoenician coast. This is, no doubt, 
merely a possibility. We cannot trace the 
movements of the Khabiri further north 
than Gezer. 

Another interesting expression in the 
tablets, as published by Winckler and 
Abel, is one which recurs in many of the 
letters addressed to the king of Egypt— 
“ IJnto the king, my lord, my gods, my sun- 
god.” “ My sun-god ” is, of course, a 
phrase of Egyptian origin; but “ my gods ” 
( ilani-ya ), which from the context is equiva¬ 
lent to “ my god,” “ my divinity,” cannot 
be explained from Egyptian, nor (adequately 
perhaps) from Assyrian sources. That it has 
a strongly Hebraic look is evident; and 
every Semitic scholar knows that clim in 
Phoenician approaches, and in one case 
( C. I. 8., 119, 2) actually reaches, a singular 
sense. Prof. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, Penn¬ 
sylvania, has carried his investigation still 
further. He points out (American Oriental 
Society’s Proceedings, April 1892) that of the 
Tell el-Amarna letters which contain ilani as 
a singular, and the local origin of which we 
can determine, four came from Askelon, two 
from Lachish, and one from the vicinity of 
Ajalon. “ We are led, therefore, to suspect 
that Palestinian influence had more to do 
with this use of ilani than Phoenician 
influence had” ; and this suspicion is 
strengthened when we find that, of the two 
letters containing this usage which came 
from Phoenicia, one was written by the 
same man (Zimriddi) who wrote one of the 
letters from Lachish. All this corroborates 
Prof. Sayce’s too brief hint that the use of 
“my gods” for “ my god” in the letters 
suggests a Canaanite origin for the use of 
Hebrew elohim in a singular sense. At the 
same time, though a Canaanite origin is 
possible, and Prof. B. Smith has shown how 
to understand this ( Religion of the Semites, 
p. 426), yet there is something to be said 
for a Babylonian connexion. Mr. Pinches 
has quoted an inscription of an early Baby¬ 
lonian king (Gaddas), “ To the bright day, 
the divine bull of Ilan, the three lords” 
{Babylonian and Oriental Record, February 
1887, pp. 84, 85), where a triad of divinities 
is spoken of collectively as Ilan. 

There are several other points which invite 
a brief comment. Thus, the dispute be¬ 
tween Prof. Bobertson Smith and Prof. 
Sayce as to the Palestinian asMrah has 
been finally settled by Ohnefalseh-Bichter 
in his great work on Cyprus. Both the 
contending parties are right: ashcra means 
a pole or post (the conventionalised form 
of the sacred tree), and also (as the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets prove) a goddess. 
The pole came first, but often developed 
in an iconic or anthropomorphic direction, 
as Prof. Bobertson Smith himself thought 
might turn out to be the case {Religion of 
the Semites, p. 173). Nor must I pass over 
what Prof. Sayce calls the “ earliest mention 
of Ionian Greeks ” in one of the letters of 
Bib-addu, the governor of Gubla (Gebal), 
which speaks of a messenger (of the king 
of Egypt ?) to the country of Tyre, called 
Yivana (Sayce renders, “the Ionian,” 
Records vi. 50). This must be taken in 
connexion with Prof. Sayce’s statement in 
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the REF. article (p, 31), that the king of 
Ashdod, called in Sargon’s inscription 
(according to Schrader and Peiser) Jaman, 
but, according to our author, Javan (see his 
article in the Theological Review, 1873, p. 19), 
was really an “ Ionian,” so confirming Prof. 
Petrie’s statement that there must have been 
intercourse between Greece and Palestine 
even before the fall of Jerusalem. This is 
in itself a most plausible and attractive 
result. Peiser, I observe, states that the 
parallel passage in Sargon’s Annals reads 
Ja-at-na (?), which Winckler, however, gives 
as Jatnan; we know that Jatnan (Yatnan) 
was an Assyrian name of Cyprus, which 
Prof. Sayce long ago explained as a (some¬ 
what strange) corruption of Javan. It was, 
however, incautious of Prof. Sayce to 
express himself as he has done on p. .30, 
note 7, vol. vi., where his too brief and un¬ 
qualified statement will certainly puzzle 
some linguistic students. 

Prof. Sayce’s three other contributions to 
these volumes relate (1) to some contract 
tablets in which sons of Nebuchadnezzar 
are mentioned, (2) to the Cyrus inscrip¬ 
tions, and (3) to the cuneiform tablets of 
Cappadocia—all full of interesting and, 
to a great extent, new information. Prof. 
Sayce thinks that the appiryon of Cant. iii. 9, 
is not of Greek origin ( <f>optiov ), but con¬ 
nected with the Cappadocian aparnt, to 
which he as sign s the meaning “chariot” 
or “ litter.” Whether this meaning can be 
confirmed from Assyrian, we are not 
informed. At any rate such pioneering 
work as this demands very special gifts. 
The discovery of the Cappadocian tablets 
here translated is due to the sagacity of Mr. 
Pinches, to whom we also owe the disoovery 
and translation (see vol. vi., pp. 107-114) 
of the non-Semitic version of the Creation 
story. The latter document is, of course, of 
very great importance; it has been critically 
studied by Prof. Hommel (Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau, July 1891, pp. 105-114). 

Much more might be added on these 
volumes; but the reader will gather from 
what has been said that, however much we 
may now and then criticise their contents, 
they are indispensable aids to study. On 
almost every page some suggestion of 
value will be found, and one fact throws 
light upon another. When, for instance, 
Prof. Eisenlohr tells us (vol. vi., p. 3) that 
Baineses III. built a temple in the land of 
Kanana, to which the nations of the 
Butennu came with tribute for the gods 
(vol. vi., p. 3.), one remembers the Egyptian 
inscription with the cartouche of Amenhotep 
III., discovered by Mr. Bliss near Gaza, 
beneath which are the words, “ The temple 
of Mut.” Nor can I omit to mention that 
Prof. Sayce thoroughly supports me in my 
view of the “ Sepharad ” of Obadiah, the 
situation of which can be approximately 
determined, and which some recent critics 
have failed to put sufficiently in the fore¬ 
ground in discussing the date of the Book 
of Obadiah. 

In conclusion, I have only to add a hearty 
recommendation of the delightful article 
mentioned at the head of this review. I am 
not, indeed, so sure as Prof. Sayce is that the 
name Kirjath-sepher means “ Book Town ” ; 
but both at Lachish. and elsewhere it is now 


only reasonable to expect that excavation 
may lead to the discovery of at least 
some remains of very ancient libraries 
attached to palaces or temples. It is 
remarkable that both at Lachish (Tell el- 
Hesy) and at Mycenae the cartouche should 
have been found of the Egyptian king Amen¬ 
hotep III. and of his queen Tii, the Meso¬ 
potamian princess—one of those coincidences 
which help us to link together the facts of 
history. 

T. K. Oheyne. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. James Chree, of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge—who graduated in 1883, with first 
class honours both in mathematics and in 
natural science—has been appointed to the 
office of superintendent of the Kew Observatory. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Peter Jensen, of Marburg, has re¬ 
printed from the Sunday-School Tima a paper 
on “The Solution of the Hittite Question,’’ 
His method of decipherment may be described 
as a combination of those adopted by Sayoe 
and by Peiser. We must be content here 
merely to state his conclusions in his own 
words: 

“ The Hittite language employs an » Bound as the 
nominative termination for personal names, titles, 
and masculine adjectives, which could beoome r 
and disappear; words ending in at take ai(o) in 
the genitive, and words ending in ii take i \m, ur, 
ia ); from a name 8-e-x(n)-i-s [=8yenne»ie] a form 
8-e-x{n)-t-m could be formed; the genitive plural 
ends in am; ‘son’ is called i-t-t (and t-t-r); 
‘ large ’ is m-t-t ; ‘ I •’ is a(e)-> (plus a vowel?); 1 1 
am ’ is a(«)«-mi (or possibly a\e)temi. In other 
words, the Hittite is an Indo-European language, 
with especially close relations to the Armenian of 
to-day, or, perhaps more exactly, to its ancestor." 


Mr. George Massee, author of the British 
Fungus Flora, has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. M. C. Cooke in the Kew Herbarium. 

At the general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, a bequest of £2000 from 
the late Earl of Derby was announced. Thanks 
were also returned for the following donations 
to the fund for the promotion of experi¬ 
mental research at low temperatures : from Sir 
David Salomons and Mr. Alfred P. Yarrow, 
£50 each; from Mr. Henry Vaughan, £20. 

Lord Derby has also bequeathed £2000 to 
the Royal Geographical Society, of which he 
had been a member for more than forty years. 

An inscription has recently been placed 
under the bust of Sir Richard Owen, in the 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell - road. 
After recording the facts and dates of his life 
and his connexion with the Museum from 1856 
to 1883, it concludes with the following quota¬ 
tion from the Vulgate (Ezeck. xxvii. 7): 

“ Accessemut ossa ad cssa, unumquodque ad junc- 
turam tusm.” 

The collection of Lepidoptera formed by the 
late Mr. H. T. Stainton has been presented by 
his widow to the Natural History Museum, 
together with the original drawings and papers 
illustrative of the specimens. 

Among the additions to the gardens of the 
Zoological Society during the past few weeks, 
we specially notice the following: a Melancholy 
Tyrant (Tyrannus melancholicus), who comes to 
us from the Argentine Republio ; and a Festive 
Amazon ( Chrysotis/estiva), from Guiana. 

The May number of Natural Science (Mac¬ 
millans) oontains an artiole upon “ The Moas 
of New Zealand,” by Mr. H. O. Forbes, whioh 
is to some extent a polemic against the views 
of Mr. F. W. Hutton. We must be content to 
record Mr. Forbes’s conclusion : “ It is not im¬ 
probable that the Moa may have been living on 
the South Island even down to the time when 
Captain Cook visited New Zealand.” Mr. 
Forbes also contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a very interesting account of his visit 
to the Chatham Islands. He was not able to 
find there any relics of the Moa, though the 
aborigines still preserve traditions about it; 
but he did discover bones of the Aphanapteryx, 
from which he infers a land connexion at one 
time not only with New Zealand but also with 
the Madagascar group of islands. The same 
number of Natural Science, has a thoughtful 
paper by Mr. W. Platt Ball on “Natural 
Selection and Lamarckism,” in reply to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer—a subject which is discussed 
this month by Mr. Spencer himself in the 
Contemporary and by Mr. A. R. Wallace in the 
Fortnightly. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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Mb. W. Q. Orchardson sends a charming 
piece of genre on a small scale, somewhat in¬ 
appropriately described by the quotation from 
Shelley, “ Music when soft voices die, Vibrates 
in the memory ” (19). The soene is one of those 
delightful Adams rooms, decorated with a 
subtle harmony of pale, pastel-like coloan, 
which we have learnt to associate with the 
Scotch master’s art. At a curious instrument 
of Empire fashion, half piano, half organ, and 
certainly a most fascinating monster, ia seated 
a lady of the well-known Orchardson type, 
wearing pale pink garments, and leisurely 
turning over a music-book. Some queer draw¬ 
ing mars this figure, which hardly seems to sit 
properly, but there is an exquisite charm in 
the discreetly-tempered colour-narmony; some¬ 
thing piquant, too, in the imprfvu of the 
curiously unoonventional composition. We 
shall not quarrel with the artist, because of 
subject—as it is usually understood at the 
Royal Academy—there is little or nothing. 
The same artist’s portrait, “ The Right Hon. 
the Lord Rook wood” (198), has a certain 
sympathetic truth which takes it out of the 
tiresome category to which it belongs, but the 
soheme of colour is reduced almost to a warm 
monochrome. 

We must own — though the admission 
is not altogether a pleasant one to make, 
— that no picture in the exhibition can 
compare on equal terms with Mr. J. 8. Sar¬ 
gent’s portrait, “Lady Agnew” (19), or can, 
indeed—so far as easy mastery of technical 
difficulties and true modernity of treatment in 
a branch of art where every age must speak for 
itself and in its own fashion — be placed 
in the same class with it at all. The 
gifted American painter has treated his subject 
more simply than he has the wonderfully 
momentary and vivacious “ Mrs. Hugn 
Hammersley ” at the New Gallery, and be 
has been more content them usual to let 
human nature speak for itself, without over¬ 
accentuation. The lady, dressed in white satin 
with an ample mauve sash, sits gazing dreaimlyi 
with an inward gaze—into space, rather than 
at the spectator. Her ample Louis QumM 
chair, covered with a white brocaded material, is 
pushed back right into the hangings of pule 
azure satin which form the entire background. 
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The 'whole is a fresh vernal harmony, quite in 
keeping with the youth and beauty of the 
subject. Mr. Sargent’s brush has here, as 
elsewhere, much of the swift magic proper to 
Velasquez, his avowed prototype; but on the 
present occasion he has a little, without sup¬ 
pressing, tempered its virtuosity. The work 
would be perfect in its kind, were it not for 
a certain papery quality in some of the textures 
—a peculiarity, however, which belongs essen¬ 
tially to this painter’s method of execution. 

It is not possible to credit Mr. Luke Pildes 
with a complete success in any of the portraits 
which this year constitute his sole contribution 
to the Academy. The most important of these, 
“Mrs. Elliot Lees” (247), strikes the beholder 
by a certain dignity and graciousness of 
aspect, but falls short in the flesh-painting— 
especially that of the arms—and in other 
passages displays a certain over-insistence 
and timidity. The rendering of the striped 
blue and white satin dress, with its carious 
yellow half-tones and reflections, recalls, a 
little, Mr. Sargent’s manner, but without his 
brush-power or skill in generalisation. 

Nothing leaves the man of to-day so cold 
as a romantic or historical subject, in which 
only uninspired labour, and neither imagination 
nor the redeeming human passion, is apparent. 
Such a performance is the carefully painted 
and fairly well grouped “ Elizabeth Woodville, 
widow of Edward IV., parting with her 
younger son, the Duke of York ” (210), by Mr. 
Calderon. Painfully to spell out history with 
the brush, is not precisely to aid in reviving a 
romanticism with which, even in its higher and 
more genuine aspects, the end of the nineteenth 
century will have little to do. A little more 
melodramatic, if not precisely dramatic, power 
is apparent in Mr. Seymour Lucas’s “ 1388: 
News of the Spanish Armada” (69), showing 
Philip II. at prayer in the church of the 
Esoorial—a blank and featureless place accord¬ 
ing to the painter—after the news of the great 
disaster. Still, the conception and its render¬ 
ing fall sadly short of the occasion. This is not 
Hugo’s terrible Philip “ la Mort a moins que ce 
ne loit 1e Hot',” nor the grim pale-eyed autocrat 
who ruled from his monkish retreat the greater 
part of the habitable globe. 

One of the most genuine successes of the 
occasion is achieved by Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, 
who by sheer force and beauty of technique 
goes far to triumph over the difficulties of the 
too anecdotic subjects which he has ohosen to 

f iresent. He loves the enigma, and loves, also, to 
eave a little too much of it to be deciphered 
by the beholder. “ The Interval ” (492), has 
given rise to amusingly diverse inter¬ 
pretations on the part of the oritios. 
In a solidly yet daintily furnished chamber, 
flooded with sunlight, is seated a stout, comfort¬ 
able dame, already of an age when personal 
adornment becomes a subsidiary matter. She 
is lovingly caressing a curly-headed, white- 
frocked child, and while doing so, gazes 
doubtingly towards a beautiful girl who has 
withdrawn in annoyance into the window seat. 
Is this “interval ’’that of age between the 
first-born, already woman, and the beloved 
child of old age; or is the more prosaic inter¬ 
pretation the true one, that what we see is merely 
an interregnum between lessons, during which 
the idle pet of the household seeks refuge from 
authority in the lap of its surest and most 
indulgent friend ? We prefer the former view, 
but leave the painter to decide; the question is 
only of importance in so far as it bears upon bis 
piotorial and dramatic power. What is more 
to the point is that, although Mr. Bacon has not 
quite concentrated into a picture the admirable 
elements of one that we have here, and has not 
selected a subject worthy of his skill, he already 
reveals himself equipped for conquest and 
poss e s sin g a technical mastery of which few 


pictures in the exhibition give equal evidence. 
There are passages of admirable lighting, of 
fine local colour, of exceptional reproductive 
ounning, to be noted iu the canvas, though its 
aspect on a first examination is a little discon¬ 
certing. Quite as remarkable, and as to 
subject, a3 disconcerting, is the same artist’s 
“ The Announcement ” (605). Here we have 
a cottage interior illuminated by two conflicting 
artificial lights—the one that of a red-glowing 
fire, cowering over which an aged dame, turns 
round half in irritation, half in fright, as a 
maid-servant announces to her a visit—the un¬ 
welcome one of a black-robed youthful figure, 
the bearer no doubt of the most sorrowful news. 
Her form is partially illuminated by a lamp 
placed on the scantily furnished tea-table, the 
contrast of its yellow flame with the more 
sombre one of the fire being, by a cunning 
balance of values, most convincingly suggested. 
Again are to be noted passages of the 
most solid and admirable execution; and the 
observant eye may discover, notwithstanding 
the enforced sombreness of the general tone, 
many rich passages of localcolour. Still, wehave 
here, as before, the component parts for a picture, 
excellently wrought, rather than the picture 
itself. However this may be, there is certainly 
not much in the exhibition that for technical 
thoroughness and power can compare with Mr. 
Bacon’s work. Our hope is that he may in the 
future show that sureness of piotorial vision 
which enables the true artist to see his concep¬ 
tion in advance os a whole—to judge of the 
pictorial capacities of his subject—to con¬ 
centrate himself, above all things, on its 
adequate expression. 

A striking success is achieved by this force 
and directness of presentment in Mr. George 
Harcourt’s portrait - study, described by 
Keats’s lines, “The voice I hear this pass¬ 
ing night was heard In ancient days by 
emperor and clown” (321). In the wide 
embrasure of a window a lady stands 
erect with averted profile, listening to the 
song of the nightingale; her figure, with its 
emerald-green dress, is relieved against the dark 
blue of the fair, transparent night, and near her, 
on a table strongly lighted by the rayB of an 
invisible lamp, stands, in vivid and happy 
contrast with the rest, a large bouquet of 
double rose-coloured anemones. We must not 
look for any such romantic glamour as is 
suggested by the quotation of Keats’s famous 
lines from the “ Ode to the Nightingale,” 
but rather make up our minds to take the canvas 
merely as a fine bold exercise in colour, lighting, 
and arrangement. As such, though the execu¬ 
tion shows coarseness as well as breadth, it is 
entitled, in virtue of its genuine novelty and 
successful realisation, to great praise. 

It is pleasant to note in the work of one of 
the ablest and most enthusiastic of English 
artists—Mr. George Clausen—an increasingly 
national character. His technique is, and will 
ever remain, based on foreign models, but his 
view of humanity is becoming less and less 
tinged with the admiration which he has 
vowed to Bastien-Lepage and J. F. Millet. 
Now the style of the impressionists proper— 
of Monet and Renoir especially—is haunting 
him, and the phase he is going through is, to 
some extent, a transitional one. This little 
“Cottage Girl” (57), looking out of the picture 
with mouse-like eyes and none of the self- 
consciousness of a “ Muscipula ” or a “ Robin- 
etta,” is at present but a healthy little animal, 
wholly given up to the bodily joy of living. 
The execution is, for Mr. Clausen, a little 
hesitating, though sufficiently effective at a 
distance. A brilliant performance, and one 
which might easily have been made perfect of 
its kind, is the same artist’s “ Evening Song” 
(923). Here, in the ruddy glow of the sink¬ 
ing sun, illuminating smiling fields, enamelled 
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bright with wild flowers, a young girl-rustic 
lies dreaming in the grass—dreaming, framed 
in the bright light, the bright colours proper to 
her youth, which looks forward, as only, youth 
can, without the bitter-sweetness of retrospect. 
The lesson of frankly brilliant colour, not fused 
but audaciously uutempered, yet happily 
balanced so as to give perfectly the sunset glow, 
has been well learnt from Claude Monet and his 
school ; the only blot on the picture being 
the stiffly uplifted arm of the child, which makes 
across the canvas an unpleasant diagonal line. 
Truthfully observed from nature as is this 
movement, it is not so essential or so expressive 
but that, disturbing as its effect proves to the 
eye, it might have been modified or omitted. 
This picture has for us an especial value, as 
showing that the most modem methods, so 
foolishly scoffed at still in certain quarters 
because they are imperfectly understood, need 
not remain an end in themselves, but may be, 
like other methods, become a medium, a vehicle 
of expression, and not only of impressionistic 
reproduction. 

One of the best and most significant por¬ 
traits in the Academy is certainly Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood’s “ F. Seymour Haden, Esq., President 
of the Royal Sooiety of Painter-Etchers ” (278). 
The simplicity of the diffused illumination, the 
severe grey-green or green-grey tonality, are 
appropriate and expressive enough in a subject 
of this kind; but Mr. Jacob Hood, who has 
shown himself on occasion a colourist, might 
have managed to impart to his work, even 
under these conditions and without interfering 
with the characterisation, more sparkle, more 
vivacity and charm of aspect than it at present 
possesses. He has chosen to present the 
veteran master in the very act of attacking a 
plate with his etohing - needle, surrounded 
by the implements of his craft; much as the 
Swede, M. Edelfelt, showed M. Pasteur in his 
laboratory, in the very heat of his scientific 
labours. The risk in giving so great a 
momentariness to a portrait is that of 
obliterating or weakening the main, the per¬ 
manent personality of the subject; but the 
painter has here admirably succeeded, not only 
iu preserving the characteristic aotion, but— 
what is much more important—in preserving 
the character. The rugged and somewhat 
self-assertive personality of the sitter is marked 
out with singular force and truth. How much 
better is Mr. Jacomb-Hood here employed than 
in striving, as he does in his ambitious 
“ Study ” at the New Gallery—and that with 
only partial sacoess—to imitate the mannerisms 
of such fascinating but not easily imitable 
masters as M. Carolus - D uran and M. Henner! 

Mr. Solomon J. Solomon shows himself much 
more likely to attain distinction as a portrait- 
painter than he ever will in those realms 
of so-called “high art” towards which his 
aspirations have up to the present time mainly 
attracted him. Severely and even unkindly 
realistic in the “Mrs. William J. Aimitage” 
(575), and rather too wilfully casual in his 
arrangement of the red screen and accessories 
making up the background of this picture, he 
nevertheless gives evidence of considerable 
power in the treatment of a head not easy to 
express. The companion portrait, “William 
James Armitage, Esq. ” (867), has somewhat 
the aspect of a Bonnat much diluted — of the 
“ Leon Cogniet,” for instance, by that master 
in the Luxembourg. But Mr. Solomon’s chief 
achievement is the large portrait-piece, “ Your 
health ! ” (892), of which there can be no indis¬ 
cretion in saying that it represents a banquet 
at the house of a popular member of the 
medical profession with artistic proclivities. 
The board, heavily charged with silver plate, 
and profusely adorned with flowers, is sur¬ 
rounded by fair women with an equal number 
of malepartners, among whom the Londoner will 
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recognise some familiar faces; theguests are, with 
great animation and variety of gesture, toastiDg 
their host, who remains perforce seated, but is 
evidently not insensible to the honour which 
is being done him. This mode of presenting 
an animated mass of human beings under an 
artificial light is very familiar in French 
art, and has especially occupied what may, 
with an only seeming contradiction, be 
termed its Scandinavian branch. A notable 
example was M. Kroyer’s “ Banquet given to 
the French Delegates at the Copenhagen Fine 
Arts Exhibition.” In the English example 
the treatment is very skilful, so far as harmonious 
grouping of the figures under circumstances of 
exceptional difficulty goes. But Mr. Solomon, 
by reducing his colour to a minimum of in¬ 
tensity, by rendering his candle-light as dim and 
blafard as his colours are faint and achromatic, 
has rather gone round the difficulties of his 
subject than fairly attacked it from the front. 
The whole thing is well in keeping; but its 
harmony of faint, washed - out tints is so 
tempered and toned down all round, that the 
question arises whether the problem was worth 
working out in so elaborate a fashion under 
these conditions of compromise and semi-con¬ 
ventionality. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “ Portrait of a Lady ” 
(10) is interesting as one of tho very few 
performances of the kind as yet exhibited by 
this artist. Broad and somewhat coarse in 
execution, and as black in the shadows of the 
flesh as a painting by Ribot, Mr. Forbes’s 
presentment of an elderly lady of homely 
aspect has power, but entirely lacks pathos. 
There are for the artist, whoso human sympathy 
is sufficiently strong, many opportunities for 
moving the beholder with such a subject. With 
how simple and unaffected a truth would a 
Rembrandt or a Maes portray the wrinkles, 
the unkind ravages of time, in the countenance 
of an aged dame; and yet what a glow of pity 
and loving sympathy would light up and 
transfigure the whole! Mr. Forbes is not en 
rapport with his model in this fashion; and 
his realism is truthful, if you will, but relent¬ 
less and almost cruel. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The elections at the Royal Academy, at the 
end oflast week, were, at the best, respectable. 
To deny full academic honours to Mr. Henry 
Moore would, of course, have been a mistake; 
but it was somewhat uncalled for to bestow 
them at the present time on Mr. McWhirter 
and Mr. Henry Woods. Again, the election of 
Mr. J. W, North as the new Associate is rather 
a concession to popularity than a vindication of 
the claims of the higher art. It bas been 
claimed for Mr. North that he is a Pre- 
Raphaelite, and his election is pronounced in 
one quarter to be a compliment to the sect. 
But Pre-Raphaelitism, as a force, is dead ; and 
no academic elections can possibly revive it. 
Yet again, it bas been sought to construe the 
election of Mr. North as a subtle compliment 
to water-colour. The compliment would have 
been more delicate had it been conveyed by the 
election, not of this agreeable and pains¬ 
taking and acceptable artist, but of one of the 
art’s true masters. 

The third exhibition of the Society of Por¬ 
trait Painters will be opened next week at the 
Grafton Galleries. There will also be an ex¬ 
hibition of paintings and drawings made for 
Black and White at Messrs. Cliffords’ Galleries, 
in Piccadilly. 

The library committee of the corporation of 
the City of London have issued invitations for 
a reception at the Guildhall Art Gallery, on the 


afternoon of Wednesday next, May 17, when 
Sir John Gilbert’s gift of his own pictures will 
be on exhibition. 

We hear that Mr. Henry Irving will take the 
ohair on Wednesday, June 21, at the eighty - 
fouith annual dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund. 

Ox Wednesday next Messrs. Sotheby will 
sell a collection of Oriental antiquities, which 
includes a number of terra-cotta figures of 
Greek style from Egypt, some archaic gold 
ornaments from the islands, and Babylonian 
cylinders. 

The sale season, not only at Christie’s and 
at Sotheby’s, but likewise at Messrs. Foster's, 
is now in full swing. Every day something 
that is desirable is being sold. At the rooms 
of the last mentioned firm, there will be offered 
on Wednesday or Thursday next, May 17 or 
18, the miscellaneous collection of pictures 
and drawings formed by an amateur of great 
taste, and which, by reason of the presence of 
many sketches and designs, will appeal more 
perhaps to the cultivated student than to the 
first comer. The tasteful collector whose 
property this considerable assemblage of 
pictures and drawings has been, appears to 
have had particular facilities for acquiring the 
designs of French artists of the early part of 
the century. At least two of the works of 
Ary Scheffer are included in tho collection 
which Messrs. Foster will sell; there is a 
portrait of Napoleon by Isabey, and a portrait 
of Louis Napoleon, about the period of his 
presidentship, roputed to be by Ingres. There 
is at least one vivid study of battle by Horace 
Vernet—a pen-and-ink sketch, if wo remember 
rightly. The Italian schools are not unrepre¬ 
sented, and there is a certain amount of agree¬ 
able English work, among them a coup!e of 
water-colours from the popular hand of Copley 
Fielding. 

We quote tho following from the Times : 

‘ 1 Tho Director of the Berlin Gallery purchased ou 
Saturday, from Mr. Gooden, of Poll Mall, an 
extremely intere ting portrait by Albert Diirer, 
belonging to the Rev. H. R. Cholmondeley, rector 
of Hodnet, in Shropshire. As we have no example 
of Diirer in the National Gallery, the loss of this 
fine portrait is much to be regretted ; the more eo 
us the Berlin authorities also secured, last year, 
the splendid ‘ Madonna and Child,’ by the same 
master, belonging to Lord Lothian.” 


THE STAGE. 

“LA REIN E JUANA ”AT THE COME DTE 
FRANCHISE. 

Paris : May 7, 1893. 

“La Relne Juana,” a drama in five acts, in 
verse, by M. Parodi, was given last night at tho 
Theatre Fran<;ais. It is founded on the story 
of that unfortunate Princess "Juana la Loca,” 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, one of 
the most dramatic figures in the dark annals of 
Spanish history. M. Parodi’s argument is that 
Juana did not become mad through grief at the 
death of her husband, the Archduke Philip; but 
that her father, King Ferdinand of Arragon, 
and afterwards her son, Charles V., had her 
imprisoned because she would not resign her 
right to the title of Queen of Castile, aud that if 
eventually she did become mad, this was owing 
to the long imprisonment and cruel treatment 
she suffered at their hands. 

M. Parodi’s drama is interesting and deeply 
emotional, if wanting in those bright incidents 
of youthful love which might relieve the gloom 
of so sad a tale. As a poem, it is a work of 
great literary merit, though, perhaps, not 
likely to attain the success of the author’s first 
important dramatic essay, “ Rome vaincue.” 

The drama extends over a period of forty 


years. The first act is a stage rendering of the 
celebrated picture by Pradiila, which won a 
medal at the Universal Exnibition of 1878. 
Quem Juana, who has come to meet her father 
at the convent of the Dominican prior Maroos, 
awaits the funeral procession whioh _ follows 
her everywhere. In the dead of the night the 
oonvent bell begins to toll, the gates are flung 
open, and the procession, preceded and followed 
by armed torchbearers, is seen winding down. 
the mountain road. Knights, retainers, monks 
and priests chanting the " Miserere,” surround 
the richly draped coffin containing the remains 
of King Philip, which is deposited in state in 
the convent hall while King Ferdinand and his 
suite look on in dismay. Juana then comes 
forward and commands the coffin to be opened. 
Turning to her father she accuses his “ kme 
damne,” Mosen Ferrer, of having poisoned her 
husband, and calls loudly for justice ; but King 
Ferdinand exclaims, “ She is mad! ” and orders 
her to be removed under strong escort to the 
castle of Tordesillas. 

A period of fifteen years separates the 
second act from the first. Juana’s son, 
Charles, has succeeded to the throne, and, full of 
ambitious projects, already dreams of becoming 
Emperor. Yet ho has no right to unite tho 
crowns of Arragon and Castile, so long as his 
mother lives; therefore he visits her in her 
prison and offers her freedom if she will 
abdicate in his favour. But she refuses, and 
after a scene of great dramatic effect Charles 
leaves her in her duDgeon. 

The climax of the drama occurs iu the 
fourth act, when Juana learns that her husband 
was poisoned by her father’s orders, and that 
ambition and greed of power had made her 
son her despoiler and also her jailor. Such 
deception and iniquity sho at first refuses to 
believe, but soon her reasons gives way, and 
she falls into a state of frantic madness. This 
is one of the most intensely dramatic scenes 
we have seen on the modern stage. 

In the last act we find Juana an idiotic old 
woman, on her deathbed, pitiful to behold, 
still more pitiful to hear as she raves and 
chatters in half-witted sentences to her faithful 
attendant, Dona Floresta. “You are not the 
Mator Dolorosa,” she exclaims, gazing with 
wild eyes at the image of the Virgin above her 
bed ; “ I am,” and truly she looks the image of 
sorrow. Suddenly her wailing is interrupted 
by the entrance of armed attendants; and 
Charles V. comes, conscience-stricken, to seek 
his mother’s forgiveness. A gleam of reason is 
granted to the dying woman: she rises, spectre- 
like, from the couch and curses her heartless son. 
The Emperor humbly bends tho knee and 
craves her pardon, which she at last consents to 
grant if he will promise that he will abdicate 
all power, assume the monastic garb, and end 
his days in prayer and penance. This he 
promises to do, taking the Cross and Saviour 
to witness. Queen Juana then relents, pardons 
him, aud her head falls gently back on her 
pillow for the last time. 

This brief analysis of the story shows that 
M. Parodi has, according to the custom of 
dramatists, taken great liberties with historical 
records; but thih is always excused by the 
public if the result is a good drama. Now, 
although unusually melodramic in conception 
(particularly for modem French taste) “Ls 
Reine Juana ” is a good play. The critical sense 
of the select audience of the premiere was 
evidently awakened by a certain monotony and, 
at times, a want of finish iu the prosody of the 
author’s verse; but the general effect was 
favourable. The most alarming symptom for 
the future success of the new play was a feeling 
of ennui which seemed to come over the audience 
at times; the picture seemed too gloomy: a 
little sunlight, a gleam of poetic fantasy, was 
wanted to relieve the severity of the subject. 
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It is almost needless to say that the noting 
was beyond praise, lime. Dudley achieved 
her greatest success in the difficult and 
fatiguing part of Queen Juana: never were 
an actress’s powers of endurance more 
severely taxed than in the mad scene of the 
fourth act, while her make-up in the last was 
realistic to a painful degree. The part was 
written especially for Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
but not even that wonderful artist could 
have portrayed “Juana la Loca” with 
greater intensity. M. Worms, who had to 
represent Charles V.—first aa a youth, then as 
a King, and, lastly, as the great Emperor— 
achieved this tour de force with his accustomed 
talent. Mile. Brandes, most exquisitely 
dressed, and M. Lambert were a pair of 
charming lovers, whom one would have liked 
to have seen and heard a little oftener. The 
other characters, the dresses, and the scenery 
formed the usual perfect ensemble wo are ac¬ 
customed to at the Comedie Franyaise. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The first performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
new opera, at the Savoy, is appointed for the 
evening of to-day, which happens, we believe, 
to be Sir Arthur’s birthday, and whioh—by the 
most amiably superstitious of professions—is 
esteemed a lucky day for the Savoy Theatre. 

A few performances of some of the best 
known of Ibsen’s plays will be given at the 
Opera Comique Theatre, about the end of this 
month and the beginning of June, whereat 
the very pronounced Ibsenite glories exceed¬ 
ingly, and says the fact is a conclusive proof that 
Ibsen interests tbo world. To say that is as 
sensible, or as candid, as if one were to assert 
that the occasional performance of some music 
by Cherubini established that composer on the 
platform of popularity which is occupied by 
Gounod; or as if one were to declare that 
because a second-hand bookseller occasionally 
sells a copy of The City of Dreadful Night there 
had fallen upon James Thomson, all of a sudden, 
the mantle of Tennyson’s universal acceptability. 
We would urgently invite the votaries of Ibsen— 
whose genuine qualities we have so often 
recognised, and to whose “ Master-Builder ” we 
but lately paid tribute of praise—to moderate 
their transports. They may, in their own 
interests, be asked, in Shakesperian phrase, to 
“ scant this excess’’; and, meanwhile, we may 
join with them in reasonable rejoicing that a 
performance so clever as Miss Kobins’s in 
“ Hedda Gabler ” is again, though only for two 
or three days, to be set before us, and that we 
are to be permitted to see—as we are informed 
we shall see—an act from the hitherto unrepre¬ 
sented “ Brand.” But who is going to give us 
that which, in its poetic suggestiveness, ought 
surely to be fascinating, if fittingly dealt 
with '(■—we mean “ The Lady from the Sea.” 

We will not conceal from the reader that, in 
timely anticipation perhaps of the stress and 
sternness of possible Ibsen representations in 
the not remote future, it was to toe Metropolitan 
Music Hall—briefly and affectionately known as 
“ the Met.” by those who have learned to love 
it—that on Monday night our steps were 
wended. Mr. Albert Chevalier has an “early 
turn ” there ; and, in the physical atmosphere of 
“ the halls,” it is an early turn that is always 
desirable. He was on Monday evening in quite 
wonderful form, and at “the Met.” one had 
the advantage of seeing him at the beginning 
of the round of his evening’s engagements. 
Thrice did he sing, amid the more than 
enthusiastic, the almost frantic, approval of the 
generally unmoved “ c.iJdle classes,” of the 
ordinary music-hall loafer, and of a not small 
sprinkling of the members of polite society. 


“My old Dutch” gains greatly on a second 
hearing. When, some months ago at a hall 
situated more “ in the centre of things ” than 
that well-appointed temple in the Edgware 
Road to which we repaired on Monday, we 
first heard Mr. Chevalier in this particular 
song, we were of opinion that, allowing it the 
full virtue of its pathos, it was in a certain 
sense more conventional—had in it less of the 
observation of life—than his earlier efforts, 
especially than “Our Little Nipper.” And 
that criticism may still hold good. But “My 
old Dutch ” is undoubtedly most touching, and 
it is presented with such a perfection of art as 
no comedian, upon the ordinary stage, could by 
any possibility exceed. Mr. Chevalier sang 
likewise the long famous ditty about the future 
Mrs. ’ Awkins ; and the' soarcely less remarkable 
song iu which the coster, while admitting 
theoretically that it is a raro delight to find, 
amid a world of retioence and compliment, 
“ a pal that speaks his mind,” yet manages to 
be aggrieved at each particular instance in 
which that mind has been freely uttered. 
These things are a parable. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A very fine performance of Dr. Villiers 
Stanford’s “ Irish ” Symphony at the fourth 
Philharmonic Concert, on May 4, was received 
with unusual enthusiasm. It is one of the 
composer’s most successful orchestral works, 
and Dr. Mackenzie showed great pains in 
revealing all too strength and charm of the 
music. The most fitting home for English art 
is the Philharmonic Society ; and whatever the 
absolute value of the works of our living 
composers, it is at least certain that in musical 
composition — setting aside suoh names as 
Brahms, Dvorak, Saint-Sacns, and perhaps a 
few others — England compares favourably 
with Germany, France, or Italy. Mile. 
Clotilde Kleeberg gave a brilliant, though not 
very powerful, rendering of Hiller’s showy 
Pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor, and Mr. 
Willy Hess a refined reading of Beethoven’s 
violin Concerto. The programme concluded 
with toe Prelude and Ballet Music from Dr. 
Mackenzie’s “Colomba,” effective portions of 
a work which, as a whole, has little chance of 
revival. Mr. Santley was the vocalist. 

The Pianoforte Recital of Fraulein Magaretoe 
Eussert, at Prince’s Hall, on May 5, deserves 
a word of praise. The young lady, a pupil of 
Klindworth’s, in a programme including pieoes 
by composers of various schools, displayed 
technical skill and good feeling. There are so 
many pianists at the present day that it is 
difficult to render justice to all; but one ought, 
at least, to note those who give promise for the 
future. 

M. Tividar Nachcz gave his first Violin Recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. The 
programme included many pieces in which the 
violinist was able to display his skill. But why 
did he play Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor 
with the composer’s “original pianoforte 
accompaniment ” ? Violinists find this version, 
of course, useful in practising, but it is not the 
right thing to use at a public performance. M. 
Nachez is not the only artist who has done 
injustice to Mendelssohn; but as he is so 
popular, he might use his influence to better 
advantage. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mme. Essipoff gave 
her second Pianoforte Recital at St. James’s 
Hall. The Bach-Tausig Toccata was a bril¬ 
liant feat of virtuosity. A Sonata by Schyttc 
proved melodious and pleasing, but “ Fantasia ” 
would perhaps have been a better name for it. 
Mme. Essipoff played pieces by Schumann, 


Chopin, Liszt, Leschetizky, Grieg, and won en¬ 
thusiastic, but well-deserved, applause from her 
audience. 

Mme. Grimaldi also gave a Pianoforte 
Recital at Prince’s Hall on the evening of the 
same day. Her performance of Chopin’s B 
flat minor Scherzo showed that she lacked the 

for all those who, at the" present day, would 
enter the pianistic lists. The Chopin pieces, 
by the way, were placed—contrary to the usual 
custom—at the beginning of the programme. 
There is, after all, no special reason why 
Chopin should always keep company with 
Liszt and other showy composers at the end. 
In a drawing room, and with suitable music, 
Mme. Grimaldi may do herself justice; on 
the concert platform she is unfair, not only to 
herself, but to her audience. 

Raoul Koczalski, aged eight years, gave a 
Pianofoite Recital at Prince’s Hall, on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon. The child is simply wonderful: 
he has extraordinary technique, vigour, and, 
when required, delicacy. In his rendering of 
Mozart’s Fantasia in D minor and of the 
Larghetto from Chopin’s Concerto in F minor 
he displayed thought and feeling quite beyond 
his years. He also played some promising 
pieces of bis own ; and it may be noted 
that this youthful composer has already 
arrived at Op. 46 ! He is an undoubted 
phenomenon—more wonderful than Hoffmann, 
Hegner, or even Gerardy. It does not seem 
right to risk the artistic future, and perhaps 
even the life of such a marvellous child, by 
subjecting him to the fatigue and strain of 
public recitals. His genius is too precious to 
be trifled with. But whether he give recitals 
or not, it is downright wicked to make him 
play Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies; they are 
not healthy food for grown up artists, but 
decidedly harmful for babes. Raoul Koczalski 
has a powerful face, sensitive mouth, pene¬ 
trating eyes, but his tiny figure corresponds 
with his age. 

Dr. Villiers Stanford’s setting of Swinburne’s 
ode “ East to West,” was performed on Wed¬ 
nesday evening at the Albert Hall. There 
is good solid writing in it, and, especially 
towards the close, there are some effective 
passages; but, like most pieces d’ occasion, it lacks 
inspiration. The Ode was followed by “Elijah,” 
a work in whioh Sir J. Bamby’s choir revels. 
The choral singing was Buperb. The solo 
vocalists were Miss. E. Palliser, who song with 
earnestness, Mme. Belle Cole and Mr. E. 
Lloyd, both in good form, and Mr. A. Black, 
who sang with much fervour. Why does not 
Sir J. Bamby try and teach the public not to 
applaud between the various movements ? At 
the opera the public is beginning to perceive 
the advantage of listening quietly through an 
act, and applauding to their heart’s content at 
toe close. In an oratorio like the “ Elijah ”— 
though in a dramatic sense perhaps not quite 
up to date—this practico would be a marked 
improvement. The hall was crowded. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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MESSES. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 

FICTION\ 

“To say that a book ia by the author of ( Mehalah ’ is to imply that it contains a story cast on strong lines, containing 
dramatio possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descriptions of Nature, and a -wealth of ingenious imagery.*’— Speaker. 

Baring-Gould.—MRS. OURQENVEN of OURQENVEN. By 8. Baring-Gould, 

Author of “ Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &e. 8 vola., crown Svo, 81s. 6d. [Justpublished. 

“ A thoroughly enjoyable novel.”— Scotsman. 

“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style .”—Daily Telegraph . 

Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, Author of "Pierre 

and his People.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21a [immediately. 

A NOVEL OF SOCIETY BY A NEW WRITER. 

Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

[Immediately. 

Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 

“ Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. [Ipublished. 

of AIR. 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE 

Witt’s Widow,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Anthony Hope, Author of “Mr. 

[ Immediately. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Clark.—THE COLLEGES of OXFORD. Edited by A. Clark, M.A., Fellow, 

and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Collingwood. — JOHN RUSEIN : his Life and Work. By W. G. Collingwood, 

Editor of Raskin’s Poems. 2 vols., 8vo, 82s. 

AT bo an Edition, of 300 copies, on Hand-mad* Paper, with the Illu*trations on India Paper, £3 3s. net. [All sold.) 

Also an Edition of 30 copies on Japanese Paper, £5 5s. net. (.til soli.) 

Mr. Collingwood has been for som* years Mr. Rv skin’s private secretary , and has had unique advantages in obtaining materials 
/or this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his fnends. It contains a large amount of new matter, and of letters which have 
never been published, and is, in fact, as near as is possible at preset, a full and author-tativc biography of Mr. Ruskin. The hook 
contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, INCH'DING A COLOURED ONE FROM A WATER-' OLOUR PORTRAIT 
RY HIMSELF, and also thirteen sketches, never before published, by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. A Biblioyraphy t* aided, 

PROM A LARGE NUMBER OF LONG AND FAVOURABLE REVIEWS. 

“ No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. In binding, paper, printing, and illustrations the 7 
will satisfy the most fa*tidi >u*. They will be prized not only by the band of devotees who look up to Mr. Ruskin as th* 
teacher of the age, but by many whom no eccentricities can blind to his genius.”— Times. 

“ It is just because there are so many books about Mr. Ruskin that these extra ones are needed. They survey all the 

others, and supersede moet of them, and they give us the great writer as a whole.Mr. Collingwood has given us everything 

needful—a biography, a systematic account of the writings, and a bibliography.This most lovingly written and most pro- 

foundlv interesting book.”— Daily News. 

" Mr. Collingwood has brought to the fulfilment of his undertaking the results of close personal intimacy with the teacher, 
and most loving stiedy of the whole body of the doctrine taught. It ia no small praise to Mr. Collingwood to say that his work 
is not unworthy of the confidence renoeed in him.” -Standard. 

" To a large number of people these volumes will be more pre-eminently the book of the year than any other that has b* en, 

or is likely to be, published.A conspicuously worthy record of the life and work of a man who has possibly exercised a 

greater influence than any writer of our age.8o far as biographical details are concerned, this is the Anal life of Ruskin. 

.Tbe work is rendered all the more interesting by a series of portraits, among which the frontispiece, reproduced in chromo- 

lithograoh. is specially attractive, by sketches of Mr. Ruskin’s various homes, and by reproductions of some of his drawings. 
It is long since we have had a biography with suoh varied delight j of substance ana of form. Such a book is a pleasure for 
the day and a joy for ever.* 9 —Daily Chronicle. 


will be very widely and deservedly read.”— St. James’s Gazette. 

“ He ha* given us the mo*t complete life of Mr. Ruekin, from a chronological point of view, that anybody could desire, 

and ha* brought out with complete lucidity the development of hi* work in art, in lirerature, and in social endeavour.The 

best service we can do to reader* interested in Mr. Ruskin is to refer them with hearty recommendation to it.Altogether 

the book is a moet desirable possession.”— Westminster Gazette. 
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. this is a quantity that has been diminish- place an apotheosised Mrs. Grundy ? ” 

No. 1098, Nino Strut. ing, relatively to civilisation, ever since (p. 297). The sarcasm would have been 

Tint Editor cannot undertake to return, or history began. Neither is it clear that the more effective had its re-publication not 

to correspond with the un-iters of, rejected truth of Weismann’s theory of heredity (if been preceded by the candid acknowledg- 

• . it be true) can greatly affect our hopes for ment of a clerical friend of Mr. Mivart’s, 

' the future. Biologists are agreed about that the lower classes are actually kept in 


around them and in their very midst; but throned, for the purpose of 


plaoe an 
[p. 297). 


r the purpose of putting in their 
apotheosised Mrs. Grundy ? ” 
The sarcasm would have been 
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' . the future. Biologists are agreed about that the lower classes are actually kept in 

It is particularly requested that all business the permanence of the causes of organic order by the fear of the policeman and the 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, evolution and the immense results so far higher classes by the fear of Mrs. Grundy 
See., man be addressed to the Publisher, and achieved by them, whatever may be the rather than by the fear of hell. But how 


not to the Editor. 


controversies about their intrinsic nature, shall we characterise this clap-trap about 
Mr. Balfour may of course hold, like dethroning infinite justice and mercy ? Did 


LITERATURE. 

_ , very questionable value. In a passage of 

Essays and Addresses. By the Bight Hon. 8ingu i ar eloquence he calls mankind; con- 
Arthur J. Balfour. (Edinburgh: David 8 idered apart from its theological beliefs, 
Douglas.) « a race -v^ith conscience enough to know 


James Stephen 


Henry the speaker 


confound 


Maine, that what we call progress is of with its object, or did he merely think 


Douglas.) 

There is a great deal in this volume to 


that the fallacy was good enough for 
a Church Congress? It is not even pro¬ 
posed to dethrone the belief, for it never 
was and never could have been really held. 


remind us how much literature has lost by know that it is insignificant ” 


that it is vile, and intelligence enough to Infinite justice would suffer no innocent 


person to be injured in life; infinite mercy 


the success of its author as a politician. Such language may suit the stump orator would punish no guilty person after death. 
But politics affords some compensation for of a clerical mob, but the Positivists cannot We know too well how these infinitudes 
the wrong it has done to letters. If Mr. be expected to accept it as a faithful have actually been interpreted, and how 
Arthur Balfour writes little, at any rate description of what they worship, nor aptly in Browning’s “Heretic’s Tragedy” 

_L.l 1- -_* J_ ■ _ A_ 1- _ _• 1 1 _ 1 O _•__J _Al__1..1*_L_ .J A A At- __ 1 - _ J_A- At-- J_3J..1 _* 


what he writes is sure to be widely read, 
which would hardly have been the good 
fortune of the present rather scrappy col- 


Spencerians and other evolutionists of that they lead up to the dreadful chorus 


for which they work. At any rate, the 
implied argument, such as it is, tells more 


‘ We bring John now to be burned alive.” 


lection were it not signed by the foremost strongly against Christian Theism than It has been observed, with rather more wit 


of our younger statesmen. As it is, many against the systems which Mr. Balfour and very much more wisdom than Mr. 
will perhaps apply to Mr. Balfour himself attacks. The production of such a creature Balfour’s, that from a painted hook nothing 
the advice given in his very amusing address as he describes would seem to be evidence can hang but a painted rope. Imaginary 


As it is, many 


on the “ Pleasures of Beading,” to practice of no great perfection in its author. sanctions are only useful for the enforcement 

the arts of skimming and of skipping. The It is, as I have said, in the interest of the of imaginary obligations. The fear of hell 
number must be very limited of those who angels that Mr. Balfour trios to discredit will make no man honest; but it will induce 


the idea of many men to leave large bequests 


ore interested both in Bishop Berkeley and the idea of progress and the idea of many men to leave large bequests to 
in Handel, in the attitude of Cobden humanity. He wishes to exclude them religious bodies, generally at the expense of 
towards the Conservative parly, and in the from competing with the hope of heaven as their own families. 

attitude of Positivism towards Christianity, aims of • action and sanctions of morality. Mr. Balfour is perfectly aware of all this, 
The paper on Handel seems to me by far But his argument betrays a fundamental and indeed admits it himself (p. 298); but, 
the best piece of work in the volume, but misapprehension of the Positivist, or, let if I understand him rightly, he tries to twist 
from my ignorance of music it is that which us say more generally, of the Secularist the admission into an argument against 
I have read with the least pleasure. The position. He speaks as if those whose Positivism. If, he seems to argue, the system 


I have read with the least pleasure. The position. He speaks as if those whos< 
“Fragment on Progress” and the address opinions he controverts were trying to suh 
on the “ Religion of Humanity ” are closely stitute a new and untried theory of life foi 


the admission into an argument against 
Positivism. If, he seems to argue, the system 
which is armed with supernatural sanctions 


stitute a new and untried theory of life for has done so little, the system which re¬ 
connected with one another, and serve to one not only long established but still nounoes them must do still less (p. 229). 

illustrate the philosophical position of their flourishing in unimpaired vitality and vigour. Here is a painted hook as big as an anchor, 

author — the not very original, and no But this is just what they do not admit, and even with the assistance of a tenpenny 

longer very influential, position of one who They contend that the criticism of the last nail it will not support any great weight: 
supports the cause of orthodoxy with the three centuries and a half has so sapped what, then, can you expect from the ten- 
weapons of scepticism. The present leader the foundations of supernatural religion penny nail alone? The answer is that the 
of tne Conservative opposition is, like a that its complete disappearance is only a energies spent on repainting the hook, on 
still more brilliant but less cultivated question of time; while a new set of feelings persuading people of its solidity, on driving 


weapons of scepticism, 
of tne Conservative o 


of the Conservative opposition is, like a 
still more brilliant but less cultivated 


predecessor of his in the same post, on the and beliefs have spontaneously been as 
side of the angels. When English states- suming the guidance of conduct—feeling) 


penny nail alone? The answer is that the 
energies spent on repainting the hook, on 
persuading people of its solidity, on driving 
them off when they begin scrutinising it too 


men are not on that side, they generally 
keep their partialities to themselves. But 


suming the guidance of conduct—feelings closely, and on reserving a large extent of 
and beliefs which the greatest teachers of the wall for its exclusive occupation, might 


our own time are endeavouring not to create be better em; 
but to purifv and systematise. And whereas chions of rea 


whereas Disraeli’s angels were opposed to but to purify and systematise. And whereas 
the alleged simian ancestors of men as they Mr. Balfour claims our modern humani- 

_D.1J ___J a. _ A _!_ 1 ____a_ Al_ -J /'ll _ • a! _ fi _ 


are, Mr. Balfour’s are opposed to men as 
they will be, or, rather, as Positivism ex¬ 
pects them to be. Apart from supernatural 
assistance, he has no faith in human progress, 
or, at least, in its indefinite duration. The 
subject is one on which it seems rather idle 
to speculate; but I cannot see that Mr. 
Balfour has made out a very strong case 


tarianism as an outgrowth of Christianity, 
they would maintain that Christianity owes 
whatever beneficence it possesses to the 
natural causes that have made for progres- 


be better employed in hammering in stan¬ 
chions of real iron. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
service of man demands a belief in the 
perpetual progress of humanity, in its 
destined perfection, or in its eternal dura¬ 
tion. If I remember right, Auguste Comte 


sive humanity through all the past, and observed that, if we knew that the world 


will continue to make for it when super¬ 
naturalism shall have disappeared. 

Here we find ourselves confronted by the 


would come to an end to-morrow, the obliga¬ 
tions of morality would remain unimpaired. 
He certainly contemplated the possibility of 


against the historical evolutionists. It old argument, that morality cannot dispense a declining civilisation, and held that the 
matters nothing that all species but one with the sanction of a future life. To those efforts of the wise and good should then be 
have ceased to improve, when we know who hope that “a judicious manipulation spent in retarding the progress of decay, 
the reason why—which is, that one alone of the latent forces of public opinion may To some it may even seem that humanity 
possesses the faculty of language with supply us with a very efficient substitute becomes more endeared to us by its very 
its essentially cumulative advantages. It for heaven and hell,” Mr. Balfour scorn- weaknesses, by the tragedies of its past 
matters nothing that former civilisations fully replies with the question, “Can we history, by the inevitable doom that 
have perished, now that we know the reason seriously regard it as an improvement in threatens it in the future. The religion of 
of their decay and death. They perished the scheme of the universe that Infinite humanity is, in fact, to be interpreted by the 
through the barbarism that still survived Justice and Infinite Mercy should be de- analogies not of theology, but of patriotism 
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—a sentiment which, by the way, might 
have offered an equally good object of 
attack for Mr. Balfour’s chilling eloquence 
and polished sneers. He might equally have 
answered the injunction of Tennyson, to “ love 
thy land with love far brought from out the 
storied past,” by observing that “ its history 
is of blood and tears, of helpless blundering, 
of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of 
empty aspirations” (p. 308). He might 
have informed those who gave their lives 
and claimed the lives of others for the 
unification of Italy or for the re-union of 
America, that “ personally ” he “ preferred 
a system under which we may share the 
millennium to which we are invited to con¬ 
tribute ” (p. 301). To all who work for the 
good of their country, he might quote 
Alison’s one smart epigram, that there is no 
future state for nations: he might say that 
they are setting their hopes and affections 
on a mere phenomenon, that since we have 
ceased to believe in local deities, patriotism in 
no way improves our chances of heaven, and 
is in no way bound up with the love of God. 
I am of course aware that the citizen of a 
state is often impelled to sacrifice his private 
interests by motives which the citizen of 
the world must learn to discard; but the 
importance of such motives is already 
diminis hing, and the love of humanity can 
as easily be evolved out of or succeed to the 
feelings they have helped to maintain, as 
Catholic love was evolved out of or 
succeeded to the tribal religions of the 
Gentile and the Jew. 

Mr. Balfour purposely omits to speak 
of the proofs of retributive immortality. 
But if he can otherwise prove that dootrine, 
his arguments against the all-sufficiency of 
the Positivist ideal are unnecessary; if he 
cannot prove it, then he is in the same hope¬ 
less plight as that in which he supposes 
himself to have left his opponents. The 
prospect of a future life can only be shown 
to act as an inspiring and moralising 
influence, by the experience of those who 
believe in it for other reasons than its social 
utility. The moral ideal cannot depend for 
support on that which is its own creation. 
But if there is a retributive life after death, 
the proofs of it must be overwhelmingly 
strong; for by hypothesis it will be a mani¬ 
festation of infinite justice, and even finite 
justice inflicts no penalties of which the 
offender has not been duly warned. Had 
such an experience as that through which 
Dante passed in imagination been in very 
truth accessible at all times to all man¬ 
kind, then the necessary proof would 
have been furnished: not otherwise. It 
matters nothing that men have actually 
entertained a belief in heaven and hell 
on less stringent evidence than this; they 
have believed all sorts of absurdities with 
equal conviction. The important point 
is, that judicially minded persons will not 
now be content with what the members of 
a Church Congress would call proofs. I am 
not speaking about the doctrine of a future 
life in general, but merely about the doc¬ 
trine as held by Mr. Balfour; for only in 
that form can it pass muster as a sanction 
to right conduct, or be made amenable 
to the laws of morality and logic. To sup¬ 
pose that our sympathies for human beings 


of flesh and blood can be affected by our 
belief or disbelief in their prolonged exist¬ 
ence as disembodied spirits would be too 
absurd. Still more absurd would it be to 
make our interest in the corporate existence 
of mankind as a whole depend on specula¬ 
tions about the fate of its component parts, 
when withdrawn from living communica¬ 
tion with their fellow-members and from 
participation in the common home. If 
there is no future state for nations, neither 
is there a future state for the humanity 
that enfolds them all. But if this be ad¬ 
mitted, it follows that the lecturer’s argu¬ 
ments altogether fail of their intended 
effect. His attack on Positivism, even were 
it more successful, would make Christianity 
no stronger, since we are not tied to a 
choice between the two. The only cause 
that his negative criticism can benefit is 
that of the pessimism which he disclaims, 
but to which his own mental habits seem 
most nearly allied. Alfred W. Bexn. 


Excursion* in Criticism: being the Prose 
Recreations of a Rhymer. By William 
Watson. (Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 
Mat I begin with an access of egotism, 
and still be pardoned ? Just as Mr. 
William Watson’s book of criticisms was 
about to be published, someone who had 
either had access to it, or had remem¬ 
bered its component parts from a perusal of 
the reviews in which those parts had 
appeared, happened to tell me I should be 
almost certain to be disappointed with it— 
it wanted distinction. He spoke . withal 
tenderly, as to one who entertained towards 
Mr. Watson the unreasoning enthusiasm of 
a pervert. He knew that, somehow, oppor¬ 
tunity had been denied me, until less than 
even one year ago, to know anything what¬ 
ever of Mr. Watson’s writings. By an 
accident I have lately regretted, it did so 
happen that until last autumn they had 
never crossed my path. I was slow: I was 
not on the alert. But the moment that I 
read them I was moved—and who could fail 
to be?—by their power, their music, the 
splendid sanity of their high and balanoed 
teaching. I borrowed WordswortKs Grave 
and Lachrymae Musarum —borrowed them, 
bought them; in my turn lent them and 
(be it said to the credit of human nature), 
have had them returned to me in excellent 
condition. It was fitting, therefore, that 
the expectations of the pervert with regard 
to the just announced volume—“ not verse 
now: only prose,” the art of prose with its 
own difficulties, its own occasions of triumph 
—it was fitting, was it not, that the ex¬ 
pectations should be pitched in a lower 
key? And the way to make sure of that was 
to drive hard into the awaiting reader this 
damning little criticism, “It wants dis¬ 
tinction.” 

Now, since I have possessed the book and 
read it, I have had to ask myself more than 
once, What did the criticism mean? The 
book nowhere, that I can see, lacks the 
distinction of high taste, the distinction of 
a studious artistry, the yet more singular 
distinction perhaps of that extraordinarily 
rare “ sense,” which by the grossest term of 
flattery that human nature has ever been 


minded to apply to itself, is called “ com¬ 
mon.” Yes, it is “ common sense,” well- 
reasoned common sense: common sense 
wanned by enthusiasm, made acceptable by 
antithesis, lighted by epigram. In one order' 
of distinction it is undoubtedly wanting: 
the distinction of laboured peculiarity, the 
distinction of the prccieux. And I fear that 
that was what my critic would have liked— 
that perhaps was what he felt the lack of. 

The range of the fourteen essays in the 
book is wide; and there are included in 
Excursions in Criticism two or three papers, 
the absence of which the reader could have 
borne with undisturbed equanimity. The 
little paper on Keats, though sound, is 
unmistakably thin. The paper on the 
latest, and probably the most lasting, of 
the biographies of Hogarth—or rather upon 
Hogarth himself, a propos of that biography 
—scarcely justifies its inclusion. So pene¬ 
trating is Mr. Watson’s observation, so 
certain, as a rule, his instinct, that, even 
when he writes upon a theme on which he 
scarcely claims to be an authority, he says 
excellent things, illuminating things, by the 
way; and, du rests, Hogarth, more almost 
than any other painter, does come within 
the sphere of the purely literary critic. 
Still, the paper leaves more than one essen¬ 
tial untouohed. It does not by itself place 
Hogarth, or teach us where to place him. 
It is a valuable side-light—a series of 
interesting memoranda pour servir. 

Again, those who undertake to pronounce 
upon the various degrees of interest and im¬ 
portance reached in the different essays in Mr. 
Watson’s wholly critical book, might well 
have been obliged to protest that the chapter 
on Mr. Hutton and the Spectator was unneces¬ 
sary and inappropriate—they are fortunately 
saved from this necessity by the recent 
appearance in the Spectator of an article 
in which, with admirable manliness, and, 
I will say, with an even undue modesty, 
but at least in the best possible taste, 
strong exception is taken to the inclusion 
of the essay whose not unamiable 
enthusiasm we will now condone. And 
we are yet the more able to condone it 
because Mr. Watson—a critic inevitably, 
even when feeling prompts him most to be 
a eulogist—shows in this very essay how 
he cannot be blind to that which malces the 
literary judgment of the Spectator sometimes 
a little irritating to the whole-hearted 
votaries of the art of literature—I mean its 
somewhat Philistine habit of confusing in 
any given work the achievement in ethics 
with the achievement in art—of pronouncing 
in fact an ethical, while professing to pro¬ 
nounce (and, I suppose, believing itself to 
pronounce) an artistic judgment. In 
phraseology perhaps somewhat tenderer 
than my own, Mr. Watson has certainly 
hinted at that peculiarity of vision— 
“ peculiarity” amongst the intellectual, but 
habitual and helpless with the Philistine— 
that peculiarity of vision of the Spectator 
which causes us to disregard (since they are 
then wholly d cote) the judgment we should 
otherwise receive with respect. But in his 
general estimate of the position of this 
interesting newspaper, Mr. Watson has left 
too much out of sight: not alone its political 
probity, but its rapidity of political judg- 
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ment, and, in politics and social affairs, its 
high reasonableness. To these, much more 
than to its literature—tinged ever with the 
didactic, warped by pre-occupation with the 
ethical—is due the acceptability of this most 
reputable print. 

The greater part of Mr. Watson’s paper 
on “Critics and their Craft” might have 
been delivered with admirable purpose at the 
last Royal Academy dinner. It is certainly 
much more to the point than anything that 
fell from the speakers on that occasion, 
fully charged though they were with the 
importance of their subject. And it is—as 
the plain and simple truth is apt to be—in far 
better taste. Mr. Watson is only “ tempted ” 
— he does not yield to the temptation—to 
“regret the decay of the noble art of 
slating.” He knows full well that our 
present state in this matter is at least 
more blessed than was that of our grand 
fathers, in whose days the critic “ wore 
with an air of judicial infallibility, the 
literary ermine,” and “ got into the habit of 
regarding authors generally as the accused 
in the dock.” This essay is appropriately 
followed by one on “ Lowell as a Critic ” ; 
and therein justice is done with a will, and 
done with nice discrimination, to Mr. 
Lowell’s catholicity of taste and to his not 
less distinguished sensitiveness. A short 
paper on “The Mystery of Style” contains 
some of the best things in the whole volume, 
and they are in close sequence. The essay 
is itself at once suggestive and definite. 
There is much of it that writers, and readers 
too, ought almost to learn by heart. “ There 
can be no doubt,” says Mr. Watson at the 
beginning, “that Style is the great anti¬ 
septic in literature ”; and, later, “ Lethe has 
its million victims; but though you should 
go down to its margin with deliberate 
suicidal intent, if you have Style with that 
life-belt you cannot drown.” Again, and 
admirably, “ Style is a mark of the purest 
mental aristocracy, the most untainted 
intellectual blue-blood—it speaks of long 
and high descent, of noble spiritual ancestry 
—and we can no more forget its possessors 
than we can forget some grand countenance 
seen by chance among a thousand un- 
memorable faces. The truth is, Style is 
high breeding.” Further, having fully 
recognised— what indeed it did not need a 
critic of Mr. Watson’s penetration to discern 
—the enormous value in Style, of a fact 
impressive in itself, stated with unsur¬ 
passable simplicity, as, for instance, 
“Rachel weeping for her children became 
they are not," or, as he might have added, a 
certain passage, I refrain from quoting, 
from one of the most famous of Mr. Bright’s 
speeches on the Crimean War—he having 
declared with obvious rightness, “ this is 
sublimity: this is Style,” goes on to say, 
with what is just now a more necessary 
justioe, “Yet we must not leap to the 
conclusion that Style is necessarily simple. 

It is a power that masks itself in many 
forms—in pomp no less than in simplicity, 
in allusiveness no less than in directness.” 
And then, to sum up the whole matter— 
though not, as it happens, in actual con¬ 
clusion of his essay—the one thing that 


mean, 


that its very life and soul are its 
remoteness from the vulgar, the plebeian, 
its inalienable aristocracy of birth and 
breeding.” 

Two interesting essays on certain express 
works in Literature are those on “ Some 
Literary Idolatries ” and on Tees of the 
D' Urbervilles. Some significant lines in 
the Poems, contrasting the “din” of 
Marlowe’s “ cymbal ” with the subtler music 
of Shakspere, had prepared us for the 
first of these essays. “ Some Literary 
Idolatries ” not only makes short work 
with more than one of the Elizabethan 
dramatists—Webster especially—whom, in 
an age in which they were decried unduly 
Lamb unduly extolled, but likewise, with 
no return whatever to “ the noble art of 
slating,” does not, if I may quote Mr, 
Watson’s own words upon another matter, 
“ ask the reader to take his reprehension or 
admiration on trust, but vindicates both.” 
In this not ill-supported assault upon 
Webster, and more than one of his fellows, 
Mr. Watson may seem to rim a little 
counter to the fashion of these times. In 
his laudatory, yet by no means simply 
eulogistic, notice of the great novel of the 
last two or three years— Test of the D' Vrber 
villes —he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that most men’s sympathies will be with 
him ; for time is on the side of Mr. Hardy, 
and a popularity never in its own day 
vouchsafed to a book not really less great— 
I mean The Return of the Native —has been 
accorded without stint to the humane record 
of the sad fortunes of Tess and of her 
brief raptures. The independence of Mr. 
Watson, his wise and simple originality— 
an originality so different in kind and in 
degree from that which is maintained only 
by obvious and self-conscious effort—would 
have permitted him to fall foul of the 
success of a season, and to denounce where 
others extolled. But, Test being what it is, 
that very independence and originality of 
Mr. Watson’s as plainly required that he 
should acquiesce in that which is for once 
the full justice of the popular verdict; and 
it must be indeed a consolation to the critic 
of Mr. Hardy that he may now feel that, 
when the truth has got to be spoken, even 
the largest of English publics will hear that 
truth gladly. 

And now, to make an end, after a deliver¬ 
ance necessarily superficial on the work of 
this important mind. We will put Mr. 
Watson’s Excursions in Criticism in a good 
place, upon a favourite shelf—the shelf 
perhaps whereon, to the ear of the spirit, 
may most of all be heard “the younger 
generation, knocking at the door ”: that 
younger generation—the Master-Builder’s 
bugbear—that younger generation, to be 
welcomed and not feared! As for my own 
copy of Mr. Watson’s newest volume, it 
stands next to Wordsworth's Grave. Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s Book Bills of Narcissus is on the 
other side of it. Frederick Wedmore. 


Essays on Naval Defence. By Vice-Admiral 
P. H. Oolomb. (W. H. Allen.) 

-— -„ — — - 0 -1 This volume consists of a series of essays, 

constitutes Style’s unity in diversity, he tells written between 1871 and 1889, on what 
us, “ is, that it ‘ nothing oommon does or J may be called the naval position of England 


under the actual conditions of modern war¬ 
fare; and they are worthy of their dis¬ 
tinguished author. Admiral Colomb does 
not write very well; his style is somewhat 
heavy and obscure ; he does not possess the 
vivid insight and the admirable touch of 
Captain Mahan. His views, too, perhaps, 
are somewhat absolute ; and in considering 
the situation of the British empire, in the 
event of a contest with great maritime 
powers, he possibly disregards some im¬ 
portant questions, and relies too much on 
the naval supremacy which, as is natural, 
he assumes to be certain. But we have no 
doubt that the general principles he enun¬ 
ciates are in the main true. He has formed 
a just conception of the roal nature and 
extent of the maritime power of England; 
he has correctly laid down what ought to 
be the uses of our squadrons and warships ; 
he has shown what, in the event of a great 
war at sea, we should aim at and what we 
should eschew as useless; and he has indicated 
what, in a case of the kind, should be our 
strategy and tactics of offence and defence. 
He has worked out his conclusions, too, by 
the only methods that can be deemed safe ; 
that is, by a full consideration of examples 
in the past, in so far as these apply to the 
present time; and he has reached sound 
principles by just inductive processes. 
If all that he has advanced may not be 
quite accurate, he deserves the greatest 
credit for having asserted—or rather, we 
should say, revived—the theory for the 
defence of these islands, and of the empire, 
which experience has shown to be the only 
right one; and he has rofuted theories of an 
opposite kind, fallacious in themselves and 
unworthy of us, which were much in vogue 
thirty years ago. Much that he has written 
is too purely technical for notice in a 
journal like this : but we shall merely 
remark that his views on the type of battle¬ 
ships at the present day have not hitherto 
found muoh favour, and that his essays on 
the attack and defence of fleets appear to 
us to be very ingenious. 

Admiral Colomb assumes that the power 
of England at sea is steadily on the increase, 
and that it is greater than it has been at any 
period, except that, perhaps, of the war 
with France. He evidently thinks we are 
stronger on our own element than when we 
defied France, Spain, and the League of 
1780 ; and he maintains that we could cope 
with the fleets of France, Russia, Italy, and 
Germany combined. Some considerations 
we shall refer to these—undoubtedly tell 
against this view; it is, however, we beiieve, 
not far from correct. It is not only that 
England has grown in wealth more rapidly 
than other states of Europe—a most im¬ 
portant fact if we bear in mind the enor¬ 
mous cost of modern warships; that the 
mechanical inventions in which she excels 
are now all-powerful in naval warfare; and, 
as we are convinced, that the genius of the 
race—cool, persevering, audacious, steady— 
will make its superiority more than ever felt 
in an age of ironclads, rams, and colossal 
guns. In her immense steam navy, for war 
and for commerce, England possesses means 
for linking together the separate parts of 
her world-wide empire, and in some 
measure for securing her trade, which she 
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did not possess in previous conflicts; and 
it steam, in uad sense, has bridged the 
channel, it has greatly augmented her 
strength on the ocean. And yet this is not 
the most striking fact: in the overwhelming 
preponderance of her supply of coal, 
England has a source of power of supreme 
value, under the present conditions of war 
at sea; and she has a choice of naval ports 
in almost all seas, which no other power 
has in a like degree, and which form bases 
of operations of the first importance, for the 
ends alike of defence or attack. In these 
circumstanoes the means she has employed 
to defeat or to baffle her enemies at sea are 
formidable in the very highest degree, and 
were never so thoroughly ready to hand. 
Admiral Colomb scarcely dwells on the 
point; but there can be little doubt that if 
not so supreme as it was in the days of the 
Nile and Trafalgar, the fleet of England is 
a mightier instrument of war than any two, 
or even three, fleets that could be arrayed 
against it. Besides, our most efficient 
weapon in naval warfare is probably at 
present far more powerful than it was even 
in the time of St. Vincent and Nelson. 
Sixteen years ago we ventured to contend 
that the importance of blockade in this age of 
telegraphs, of steam, and of coal, is far more 
decisive than it could have been a century 
ago; and Admiral Colomb has scarcely 
a doubt on the subject. But if this be so— 
and after the lessons of the great American 
Civil War, we can hardly see how the fact 
can be questioned—the commanding position 
of Engi «id at sea might well be such as has 
never been seen before. She could, not im¬ 
possibly, shut up five-sixths of the forces of 
her foes in their ports, allowing for escapes 
and other acoidents; and this alone would 
not only make her the mistress of the sea 
from the first declaration of war, but would 
largely secure her gigantic commerce, which, 
it must be borne in mind, is also secured, 
to a considerable extent, by her many naval 
stations. 

On the assumption that England is 
supreme at sea, Admiral Colomb unfolds 
his naval strategy. We may consider first 
the defence of these islands, the citadel, so 
to speak, of our far-extending empire. 
Blockade should be here our grand resource. 
We should send our fleets up to the enemy’s 
ports, and occupy his frontiers at these 
points; and if blockade would be far more 
effective than it was at the great crisis of 
1803-5—and, despite of torpedoes and the 
coaling question, this, we repeat, must be 
deemed certain—the chances of a descent or 
of assailing our coasts become, from the 
outset, exceedingly small. If this be so, 
there would be little use in fortifying London, 
or even our great arsenals : the enemy could 
not possess the command of the sea; and in 
that event he would hardly attempt an 
invasion. Nay, on the supposition that 
blockade would not be as potent as it 
was of old, we should have a superior 
fleet in the narrow seas; and such a 
force, movable at once and terrible, would 
constitute a more real defence than standing 
forts or ironclad guardships. In short, “ if 
Britannia rules the waves,” she “ needs no 
bulwarks or towers along the steep ” ; and 
if this was true when Campbell wrote his 


ode, it is more true at the present day. As 
regards the defence of other parts of the 
empire, different considerations naturally 
arise. Blookade ought to make the 
Mediterranean our own; and, in that case, 
Malta and Gibraltar, our great stations on 
the way to the East, ought to be practically 
deemed secure. In any event, we should be 
able to rule the Mediterranean with our 
squadrons; and, if so, the fortifications of 
Malta, and even of Gibraltar, necessary as 
they are, are a matter of secondary import¬ 
ance only. As regards our vast empire on 
the ocean, we must take care to have 
effective control of the communications by 
sea in their various parts, and to have our 
naval ports supplied with what our warships 
require; and this can be accomplished if our 
fleets are supreme. This being so, we should 
be really masters of this immense territory of 
the deep throughout its extent. Here enemies 
could do us little effectual damage, for they 
would not possess the necessary supplies of 
coal, and they have no chains of continuous 
stations; and blockade or siege would make 
the stations they hold of hardly any avail 
for dangerous attacks. In fact, except, 
perhaps, on the Western Pacific, Admiral 
Colomb thinks that our prodigious trade by 
sea would practically become more secure 
at present than it was in the old days of 
oonvoy. 

These views, we believe, are essentially 
just; but they are probably slightly too 
optimistic, too absolute on a survey of the 
facts as a whole. Notwithstanding the 
superiority of our power at sea, our fleets 
might lose an important .battle, in the 
event of a coalition of hostile powers; and, 
in that case, our shores would perhaps be 
more open to attack than they were a 
century ago. Cherbourg menaces Ports 
mouth ana the southern coast in a way 
unknown in the days of Nelson; Ireland 
remains, and, we think, will remain, a 
danger. Even blockade might not be 
always certain, for many contingencies 
might arise; and there would be a possible 
chance of a great concentration of enemy’s 
fleets, which might wrest from us the 
Channel for a time. This was near 
happening in the reign of Napoleon; and 
though Admiral Colomb has alleged, in a 
note, that our squadrons within the narrow 
seas would have sufficed to baffle his 
projects, no evidence of this has seen the 
light, and the known evidence refutes the 
statement, for eleven or twelve small war¬ 
ships, and perhaps a hundred sloops and 
frigates, could not have fought Villeneuve 
and Ganteaume, not to speak of the 
powerfully armed flotilla, had these admirals 
appeared off Boulogne with a fleet of forty 
or fifty sail of the line. Capt. Mahan 
admits that Napoleon’s design would have 
been greatly assisted by steam; and it seems 
to us that, in some respects, we may be 
more vulnerable than we were of old. In 
these circumstances, the popular instinct, 
to which we owe the volunteer army, and 
the fortification of points on our shores, 
may not be altogether wrong; the pre¬ 
caution probably is, on the whole, wise. Yet 
we agree with Admiral Colomb in the main. 
Our naval supremacy is our true defence: 
all other defences are, at best, ancillary; 


and they savour of weakness, in some 
measure—of the feeling that led the 
degenerate Homans to look rather to walls 
and ramparts than to military power to 
defend the empire. And this is the more im¬ 
portant because, though thepower of England 
at sea has distinctly increased, her power for 
war on the land has relatively declined. 
Our army must more than ever be an 
auxiliary force based on fleets, to make 
descents and occupy strategic points; and 
for these purposes it may be formidable in 
the extreme. But considering the size of 
continental armies, it will hardly again be 
a great force in the field; at least, another 
Blenheim and another Waterloo will hardly 
be won by a British general. 

William O'Connor Mobeis. 


Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorn. 
By Horatio Bridge. (Osgood, Mcllvaine 
& Co.) 

Material accumulates for a biography of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; and we hope that, at 
a day not too distant, the task Mr. Bussell 
Lowell undertook, but did not live to finish, 
will be worthily accomplished. It is a task 
of much difficulty. Several attempts have 
been made already by writers of undoubted 
ability, but they cannot be accounted suc¬ 
cesses. The best in Hawthorne was not on 
the surface, and is revealed in his writings 
only to those who, having eyes to see, have 
also the capacity to understand a character 
peculiarly delicate in its combinations: a 
character of perfect integrity, rich in affec¬ 
tion, keenly sensitive, and withal sturdy and 
purposeful. Writing of him during his 
last illness, Mrs. Hawthorne referred to his 
“indomitable, untamable spirit of inde¬ 
pendence and self-help,” ana, in the same 
paragraph, to his “ innate sweetness.” The 
impression he made on Mr. Bridge, whom 
he regarded as “the truest and warmest 
friend he had in the world,” is indicated in 
the following passages:—■ 

“ From the first moment of our acquaintance 
I never knew him to utter an unmanly senti¬ 
ment or to do a mean or unkind act ” (p. 40). 

“ His most marked characteristics were in¬ 
dependence of thought and action; absolute 
truthfulness ; loyalty to friends; abhorrence of 
debt; great physical as well as moral courage; 
and a high and delicate sense of honour ” (p. 44). 

“He was a gentleman in the best sense of 
the word, and he was always manly, cool, self- 
poised, and brave. He was neither morose nor 
sentimental; and, though taciturn, was in¬ 
variably cheerful with his chosen friends; and 
there was much more of fuu and frolic in his 
disposition than his published writings in¬ 
dicate” (p. 7). 

His biographer must be able to assimilate 
all these features of his character, and apply 
them to his career, if he would reveal to the 
world the real Hawthorne. 

Of Hawthorne’s personal friends, who 
might have been able to make some such 
true presentment of the man, Mr. Horatio 
Bridge alone survives, and he has refused 
the task. Believing himself to posse® 
“ neither the literary ability nor the critical 
skill ” for such an undertaking, he has con¬ 
tented himself with the present volume of 
reminiscences. Certain it is he possesses, 
and in a high degree, the sympathetic under- 
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standing, without which literary ability and 
critical skill could be of only small account, 
from college days onward until Hawthorne’s 
death in 1864—a period ooveringmore than 
forty years—Mr. Bridge and Hawthorne 
stood in friendly, and during most of the 
time in confidential, relations to one another 
—consulting, advising, encouraging, aiding; 
and the story of their friendship, as now 
set forth, is of the highest value. Some 
writers, when their subject demands refer¬ 
ence to themselves, are crippled by self- 
consciousness. One merit of the book 
before us is that it is free from self-asser¬ 
tion on the one hand and from this foolish 
kind of vanity on the other. Mr. Bridge is 
not afraid to tell not only what he thought 
of Hawthorne, but, with equal candour, 
what Hawthorne thought and said of him. 
Hereby we are enabled to perceive what 
manner of man Mr. Bridge is, or seemed to 
be to the shrewd and reflective Hawthorne; 
and we also have a revelation of Haw¬ 
thorne himself in his estimate and treatment 
of his friend. The book is not arranged 
very systematically, and it is discursive. 
It tells us incidents of others besides Haw¬ 
thorne—of Longfellow and his brother 
Stephen, and Franklin Pierce among the 
rest; and it throws new light on the noble 
character of Mrs. Hawthorne. Portraits, 
including one of Mr. Bridge, and views of 
Hawthorne’s dwelling places and other 
scenes connected with his life, add to the 
general interest. Mr. Bridge speaks with 
authority, both because he was Hawthorne’s 
intimate friend, and because, manifestly, he 
is a clear-headed, practical man, who is in 
no danger of confounding what he fancies 
with what he knows. Since Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s memoir of his father and 
mother, no such important contribution 
to Hawthorne literature as the present 
volume has been given to the world. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Bridge knew best when he 
declined to write Hawthorne’s biography; 
but if the biographer, when he appears, 
does not prove to be a well-qualified person, 
we shall hold Mr. Bridge much to blame 
for not having accepted the task himself. 

To readers of Hawthorne Mr. Bridge is 
not an entire stranger. He figures con¬ 
siderably not only in Mr. Julian Haw¬ 
thorne’s memoir, but also in the “Note 
Books,” and it was to him “The Snow 
Image” was dedicated in 1850. In that 
dedication Hawthorne wrote : “ If anybody 
is responsible for my being at this day an 
author, it is yourself.” Even in the college 
days Mr. Bridge seems to have discerned 
the true drift of Hawthorne’s genius, and 
then, as well as afterwards, to have done 
all a good friend should to encourage him to 
follow it. That Hawthorne also understood 
cannot be doubted; but whether, without 
the recognition and encouragement of his 
friend, even his sturdy will could have over¬ 
whelmed all obstacles, is a question. 

“ I sat down by the wayside of life,” he re¬ 
marked in the dedication just named, “ like a 
man under enohantment; and a shrubbery 
sprang up around me, and the bushes grew to 
be saplings, and the saplings became trees, 
until no exit appeared possible through the 
entangling depths of my obscurity.” 

And, he added, there perhaps he would 


have remained but for the timely helpful¬ 
ness of his friend. That this reserved and 
silent but resolute man had a desperate 
struggle to find and take his place, is 
sufficiently indicated in these pages. If 
Hawthorne had been a mere writer, of 
course the struggle would have been less 
severe. He was not a mere writer, but a 
man of letters, feeling strongly his respon¬ 
sibility for what he wrote. His criterion 
of success was the consciousness of having 
expressed himself perfectly, not the number 
of guineas that he earned. He destroyed 
many short stories when they were quite 
ready for the press, and one novel even after 
it was printed. Of this novel Mr. Bridge 
had secured a copy, but Hawthorne begged 
him to bum it. This may have been 
fastidiousness, but to us it seems more 
correct to describe it as fidelity to a very 
high ideal. 

The letters printed by Mr. Bridge add to 
the value of his book. Some are written 
by himself, some by Hawthorne, and some 
by Mrs. Hawthorne. Passages, here and 
there, serve to Show how Hawthorne re¬ 
sided literature. On one occasion he 
escribed the “ only sensible ends ” of 
literature, giving them in this order: 

“ First, the pleasurable toil of writing; second, 
the gratification of one’s family and friends; 
and lastly, the solid cash ” (p. 139). 

At a time when Mr. Bridge, at Haw¬ 
thorne’s instigation, was writing a book of 
foreign travel, Hawthorne gave him advice 
on a literary point which must have been 
based on his personal experiences as a man 
of letters: 

“ I would advise you,” he wrote, “ not to stick 
too accurately to the bare fact, either in your 
descriptions or your narrative; else your hand 
will be cramped, and the result will be a want 
of freedom that will deprive you of a higher 
truth than that which you strive to attain. 
Allow your fanoy pretty free licence, and omit 
no heightening touches because they did not 
chance to happen before your eyes. If they 
did not happen, they at least ought, which is 
all that ooncems you ” (p. 103). 

Hawthorne, himself an untiring recorder of 
observations and impressions, thus advised 
his friend: 

“ Begin to write always before the impression 
of novelty has worn off from your mind; else 
you will be apt to think that the peculiarities 
which at first attracted you are not worth 
recording; yet those slight peculiarities are the 
very things that make the most vivid impres¬ 
sion on the reader. Think nothing too trifling 
to write down, so it be in the smallest degree 

■ characteristic. Tou will be surprised to find, 
on reperusing your journal, what an importance 
and graphic power these little particulars 

i assume” (pp. 103-4). 

Hawthorne’s own Journals serve as evidence 
of the truth of this. They are made up for 
i the most part of “ little particulars ” which 
ordinary persons would nave passed almost 
unnoticed; but, of course, in his case, the 
skill with which the records are made goes 
far to give them their attractiveness. 

■ Hawthorne’s opinion of his own chief 
i works is worth noting. It is well known 
i that he was induced to finish and issue his 
> first great novel, The Scarlet Letter , at the 

urgent instigation of his publisher, seconded 
[ by Mrs. Hawthorne. Hu shorter works had 


been not so well received that he himself 
could feel any strong enthusiasm or expec¬ 
tation about the larger undertaking. In 
February, 1850, he wrote to Mr. Bridge: 


“ My book, the publisher tells me, will not be 
out before April. He speaks of it in tre-> 
mendous terms of approbation. So does Mrs. 
Hawthorne, to whom I read the conclusion 
last night. It broke her heart and sent her to 
bed with a grievous headache, whioh I look 
upon as a triumphant success ” (p, 124). 


The same letter contains indication of his 
own opinion of his work: 


“ Some portions of the book are powerfully 
written; but my writings do not, nor ever will, 
appeal to the broadest class of sympathies, and 
therefore will not obtain a very wide popu¬ 
larity. Some like them very much, others care 
nothing for them, and see nothing in them ” 
(p. 124). 

The following year Hawthorne discussed 
The House of the Seven Gables, whioh, in his 
opinion, was 

“better than The Scarlet Letter; but I should 
not wonder if I had refined upon the principal 
character a little too much for popular appre¬ 
ciation ; nor if the romance of the book should 
be found somewhat at odds with the humble 
and familiar scenery in which I invest it. I 
feel that portions of it are as good as anything 
I can hope to write ” (pp. 138-139). 

“ I think it a work more characteristic of my 
mind, and more proper and natural for me to 
write, than The Scarlet Letter ; but for that 
very reason less likely to interest the public ” 
(pp. 140-141). 


Authors are not usually supposed to be 
the best judges of the relative value of their 
various works. They may know what is 
most truly the product of their own life and 
genius; but the world has its standard of 
merit to judge by. In the case of Haw¬ 
thorne, opinions differ as to which is the 
best of his novels, but there is much to be 
said in favour of the one preferred by him¬ 
self. Whatever may be thought of the 
plot, the sustained power of some of the 
chapters—notably that where Judge Pyn- 
cheon lies dead in his chair—could hardly 
be matched either in his other books or 
elsewhere. 

Certain errors of fact and inference have 
sprung up about Hawthorne which Mr. 
Bridge is able to correct. To one, perhaps 
the most important, Mr. Moncure Conway 
gave currency in his Life of Hawthorne 
contributed to the “ Great Writers ” series. 
This is what may be termed the Cilley Myth. 
When we reviewed Mr. Conway’s book, we 
pointed out that it was practically impossible 
that the death of Jonathan Cilley in a duel 
could be attributable to Hawthorne’s bad 
example in undertaking, at an earlier date, 
to fight one; and we ventured to regard as 
an absurdity Mr. Conway’s assumption that 
Hawthorne was haunted during the re¬ 
mainder of his life by a guilty consciousness 
of his responsibility. Mr. Bridge’s circum¬ 
stantial account of Cilley’s duel, and of the 
incidents which led up to it, shows that 
Hawthorne had no connexion, direct or 
indirect, with the event; and, adds Mr. 
Bridge emphatically— 

“ I never heard at that time nor afterwards 
that Cilley was in any way influenced by Haw¬ 
thorne’s example. Nor did Hawthorne ever 
intimate to me, by word or letter, that he con- 
, sidered himself at all responsible for Cilley’s 
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course ia accepting Graves’s challenge ” 
(P- 24.) 

This should be conclusive, for, if there had 
been anything to hear, Mr. Bridge was the 
man to have heard it; but myths of this 
description are hard to kill. It is to be 
hoped, in future editions of his book, Mr. 
Conway will correct his narrative in this 
particular. 

Mr. Conway and others have been severe 
on Hawthorne for writing a biography of 
Franklin Pierce at the time when Pieroe 
was a candidate for the Presidency. From 
their point of view, Pierce was a man 
unworthy of praise. Mr. Bridge, however, 
who knew both men intimately, is able to 
make out a good case on behalf of Pierce, 
showing him to have been a better states¬ 
man than some will admit, and certainly an 
upright man and a noble friend. He also 
shows that the writing of the biography 
was a perfectly sincere act of disinterested 
friendship. In short, Hawthorne wrote 
what he believed to be true of Pierce; 
others question it; but there is good reason 
for believing that, after all, Hawthorne’s 
opinion was right. 

Walter Lewin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Harlequin Opal. By Fergus Hume. In 
3 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

Oriole's Daughter. By Jessie Fothergill. 
In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

One Virtue. By Charles C. T. James. In 
2 vols. (A. & C. Black.) 

The World of Chance. By W. D. Howells. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Warped. By John Garth. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 

Merely Mary Ann. By I. Zangwill. (Raphael 
Tuck.) 

A Wandering Star. By F. du Tertre. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Scarahaeus. By the Marquise Clara Lanza 
and James Clarence. (Cassells.) 
Considering the notoriety which Mr. Fergus 
Hume obtained for some of his earlier 
books, we might have expected him to pro¬ 
duce something better for us now than The 
Harlequin Opal. It is more a schoolboy’s 
"tory than anything else. There are no 
less than four heroes—namely, Sir Philip 
Cassim, baronet; John Duval, engineer; 
Peter Paul Grench, physician; and Timothy 
Terence Patrick Fletcher, journalist and 
newspaper correspondent. Before the date 
of the story, these worthies, being then at 
school together, make a solemn appointment 
to meet at a house in London on a fixed 
day and hour fifteen years afterwards. The 
fulfilment of this vow forms the subject of 
the opening chapter, after which the party 
embark on a romantic expedition into Central 
America, to take part in a revolution then 
impending in the Republic of Cholocaca. 
They act in every respect like the familiar 
Jack, Tom, Bill, and Harry quartette of 
schoolboy fiction. They love one another, 
chaff one another, fight beside one another, 
and encounter perils in company with one 


another, all in orthodox fashion. Of the Humanity of every sort commands some 
four heroes, one is killed off, and for the share of human sympathy, and the life of 
remainder three heroines are provided; a blackguard may be made a subject of 
these are all Mexicans, and, apart from interest when well depicted by the writer, 
beauty and emotional susceptibilities, pre- The lesson, however, to be drawn from 
sent no features of stirring interest. The such a character is perhaps more whole- 
incidents of the Cholooacan revolution are some when he is trotted out as a sort of 
such as might have been compiled from drunken Helot, than when he is accredited 
a war correspondent’s narrative of any of with redeeming qualities which serve to 
the civil commotions that have disturbed the obscure the real extent of his baseness. 
Central or South American republics during Paul Ravender, M.D., the central figure of 
the last twenty years; and for the descrip- One Virtue, is intended by the author to 
tion of ancient Aztec and Tolteo remains represent a villain of the most degraded 
the writer is no doubt indebted to Prescott, type; and we are constantly being assured 
Some of the ancient Mexican nomenclature throughout the book that there are no 
with which the book bristles— e.g., Huit- depths of moral depravity to which he has 
zilopochtli, are certainly familiar to those not descended, or is not ready to descend, 
acquainted with that author; and others Yet, excepting a rather heartless abandon- 
as Ixtlilxochitli, look as if they were likely ment of a girl he had seduced—though 
to be found in his work. However, it will not without providing for her pecuniary 
not do to lay much stress upon this latter welfare—he really does no more than 
point, for Mr. Hume is a venturesome many a poverty-stricken man and confirmed 
writer, and has no scrupulous regard for drunkard would naturally do. On the 
caref u lness of detail. Thus, stepping in other hand, he is capable of winning warm 
where better men might fear to tread, he attachment and of cherishing devoted affec- 
loads his present book with Spanish phrases, tion, while his intellectual abilities are con- 
some at least of them of doubtful accu- siderably above the average. Mr. James’s 
racy; and in one place, when describing a treatment of the subject can hardly, there- 
first view of the sea, he remarks that “ Jack fore, be pronounced a success. At the 
should have greeted it, as did the Hellene same time he has a fair notion of novel 
[«w] of Epaminondas [?], with a joyful writing, and an eye for dramatic situations, 
cry of ‘ Thalatta, Thalatta ’; but,” he hastens The chief fault of his book is that it is too 
to explain with delightful naivete, “Jack academical in its style. One might imagine 
had forgotten his Greek.” On the whole, the author to be some clever young Oxford 
we can scarcely predict that The Harlequin or Cambridge graduate just trying his 
Opal will satisfy the requirements of a wings in flights of romance. Both charac- 
well-informed and exacting age. It is ter and dialogue are of a strictly conven- 
bound, moreover, in dove-coloured boards tional pattern, and the terms in which Paul 
that show every finger-mark. Ravender delivers himself of his cynicism 

One cannot avoid feeling some reluotance “*4 f re °} ponderous and 

—in view of the possibility of being obliged P 6 ^ 1 ^ a nature to suit the r6le he is 
to deliver a hostile verdict-to undertake mea ^ .to assume. Still there are good 
the review of a work whose writer has but P 011 ^ 1X1 the novel, and with a little more 
lately passed beyond the reach of disparage- freshness and originality Mr. James may 
ment. Happily, in Miss Jessie Fothergill’s do some “editable work in the future, 
posthumous work, Oriole's Daughter, there is Mr. W. D. Howells has a reputation on 
nothing whatever that can reasonably call both sides of the Atlantic which is no doubt 
for censure. It is artistically written, and fairly earned; for he has a charming style, 
deals throughout with artistic themes; and and possesses rare powers of psychological 
if the prevailing tone is a little sad, it is and emotional analysis. Whether the novel 
not sadness of a morbid kind. The scene of the future will follow upon the lines he 
is laid in Rome at the outset; and the story has established is, however, a matter open 
ooncerns a young Italian girl, Fulvia to considerable doubt. In The World of 
Dietrich, who is forced by her mother, from Change we have a work differing in no 
mercenary motives, into a marriage with a material respect from previous productions 
wealthy foreigner whom she detests. After by the same hand. Mr. Howells’ method 
enduring five years of wedded life, she is almost invariably the same. He takes a 
abandons her husband and lives with her year or two out of the lives of a group of 
father in retirement. This is all the tale ordinary individuals, and reviews their 
the writer has to tell; but her book does actions and impulses and aspirations during 
not depend for its interest upon plot or that period with i mpa rtial and almost 
dramatic incident. It is rather a series of merciless candour. We cannot help ad- 
character sketches, the foremost and best miring the consummate skill with which 
undoubtedly being the aged Giuseppe the operation is performed, and the in- 
Oriole, an Italian patriot of noble birth, genuity with which he contrives to develop 
ruined by pecuniary sacrifices made on types of humanity out of any sort of 
behalf of his country, and condemned in the material. But it is this very ingenuity 
later years of his life to domestic drudgery which sometimes prevents him from entirely 
as manager of a second-rate pensione. He enlisting our sympathies. With Mr. 
is well supported by Minna Hastings, a rich Howells the type is everything, the person- 
young widow, English by birth, and by alities go for little or nothing. There are 
Fulvia Dietrich, the girl whose unfortunate no characters in any of his books that will 
marriage is the subject of the novel. Miss live, as Colonel Newcome lives, or Mr. 
Fothergill’s characters are boldly sketched Micawber, or Jeannie Deans, or Dugsld 
and skilfully filled in, and her last book Dalgetty, or a hundred others; we are 
shows no trace of any decline in power. sadly apt to forget their names and what 
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they did, when we have read his book and one had there been no introduction of the ber long life, was thrown among the best 
shut it up. The subject of The World of marvellous into it. political society; and besides her aeknow- 

Change is the adventures of Percy Eay, a John Babbow Allen. ledged claim to fame as an intimate friend of 

country journ alis t who comes to New York _1 Duke of Wellington, she could boast the 

in the hope of getting a novel published, - acquaintance of no fewer than nineteen Prime 

and succeeds after many failure. Social, CURRENT LITERATURE. ^jnisters Among tte many anecdotes of 

, . *«**«***"»• celebrities, some are good and a few are new. 

moral, political) and religious problems, as The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy: As a specimen we may give the following, d 
usual, occupy a large place in the work. an Essay. By John W. Cunliffe, D.Lit. propos of Pitt’s well-known aversion to writing 

(Macmillans.) The origins of the English drama or answering letters. After some great political 


John Babbow Allen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan. Tragedy: 


usual, occupy a large place in the work. an Essay. By Jflm W. Cunliffe, D.Lit. propos of Pitt’s well-known aversion to writing 

. , . , (Macmillans.) The origins of the English drama or answering letters. After some great political 

Warped is one ot the many novels which will still repay a good deal of study. Two or event, Lord Grenville, who was an excellent 
would have done as well under any other three points, such as the influence of mysteries correspondent, 

name; and, indeed, it is not apparent why and moralities, and the influence of national „ , „„ . . .. . T , . 

such a title should have been given to it at temper, have been worked out with some degree man - klwn m 


name: auu, muouu, n its nui apparent way muiiuiuca, nuu me luuueuw oi uauumu u -a T _a nr»ii„.i__ 

BUch a title should have been given to it at temper, have been worked out with some degree 0alcutta> ^ mtin 7 prfv^de^ k^w^dy to 

all, nor does the author take the trouble to f '^ e . 88 i ^ oth . eTS r ? mam - , In . P^ticular, the cabinet, prefacing his letter with the observa- 
inform us. The chief male character is the debt of the various dramatists to Classicai, tion, that knowing Mr. Pitt’s bad practice of not 
Tark frlvn a lazv irood-for-nothinff atrree Italian, and French sources respectively, is a writing, he thought it proper to let Lord Welles- 
W. ^ ? artiaU 7 explored field. Dr. Cunliffe’s ley fully into the tranJctiSn. As ill-luck would 


Jack Crlyn, a lazy, good-for-nothing, agree¬ 
able sort of hero, who makes love, and 
jilts, and leads a free-and-easy useless life 
through three-quarters of the book, when 
he turns over a new leaf, becomes suddenly 


very partially explored field. Dr. Cunliffe’s ley fuUy into the transaction. As ill-luck would 
essay is a pioneer attempt in this direction, have it, the ship that was conveying this letter was 
Seneca, for his qualities or his defects, was a captured' iu the Channel by a French privateer; 


pular writer with the men of the Renascence. 
ie whole theory of the Unities, against which 


industrious, and at length unexpectedly the. Romantic drama had to strive so hard, was 


and the letter-bag falling into the hands of the 
French Government, Lord Grenville’s letter was 
immediately published in the Moniteur, which faot 
soon coming to Mr. Pitt's knowledge, he dryly 


staus into a fortune and also secures an derived directly or indirectly from him. So s ? on a z tm ™ ^ Knowledge, ne aryly 

steps into a iortune, ana a iso secures an , . /v„ f observed ‘ that he hoped Lord Grenville would not 

heiress. Jessie Monro, whom he loved and h , as !K d ’ b t i ^ w be in a hurry to caU his practice of not writing 

abandoned, is a fairly interesting character. whde . to ^ what letters so rely bad a one.’’’ 

“ L - • .V i. 1 J T ® T 7 extent, even m defeat, he left his mark upon 

There is just that colourless aspect of respect- the growing literary type. Dr. Cunliffe begins The second half of the book consists of two 

able mediocrity about the book which pro- with an account of the sixteenth century reprinted magazine artioles, written by Lady 

tecta it from unfavourable comment ; but translation of Seneca, and the written records de Ros, containing personal reoollections of 

there is nothing of any promise or brilliancy of the esteem in which he was held. He then the Duke of Wellington, with an account of 


, r .. . , • . ,. formal, which mark the Roman poet. Seneoa by her mother, the Duchess of Richmond. 

Neett ancillaetibi amor pudori is a motto modern> cosmopolitan, introspective, sen- Lady de Ros gives a good story told by the 


which might with propriety have been in- gational, rhetorical, descriptive, a stoic phil- Duke of Wellington against himself. During 
scribed on the title-page of a clever little osopher; he uses five aots, a chorus, the unities, one of the Spanish oampaigns 
novelette by Mr. I. Zangwill, entitled Merely stage decencies, certain stock characters, the « it WM the {aBhion for the men to plunder 
Mary Ann. This publication appears to be supernatural. After a description of the few bee-hives. I met a fellow one day who had got 
the first experiment in a series named “ The English plays directly imitative of classical one, and was carrying it off. I stopped him and 
"Breezy Librarv ” which the Dublishers claim models, Dr. Cunliffe proceeds to trace these asked him where he had got it. ‘ Why, out there 
to be‘‘an attempt to dissociate a shilling notes of Seneca through the work of tbeprin- where the picket is; but if you don’t make haste 
. . , F lit. • cipal English dramatists, from Marlowe to they will all be gone,’ was the soldier's reply.” 

from a shocker, and to suppiy rather a senes g^rley. He concludes with two appendices, There is alg0 an amnain „ gtorv of auotber 
of siuBing soothers, especially in the whereof one contains a list of twentv-five 


English plays directly imitative of classical one, and was carrying it off. I stopped him and 
models, Dr. Cunliffe proceeds to trace these asked him where he had got it. ‘ Why, out there 


Duke of Wellington against himself. During 
one of the Spanish oampaigns 

“it was the fashion for the men to plunder 
bee-hives. I met a fellow one day who had got 
one, and was carrying it off. I stopped him and 


another 


*"■ -*~i-<™*«**v wnereot one contains a list Ot twenty-nve FWli.J, onl<1i«r who bninw nmiffht in the act of 

matter of paper, print, and covers. They direct quotations from Seneca in various D ] U nderins a bee-hive had it rammed on his 
also promise that “ the breath of originality Elizabethan plays, the other an analysis of the head, beeg g and honey and all, by the enraged 


will blow refreshingly” through every numerous Senecan passages in the Misfortunes owner . The book contains a number of illus- 
volume. This promise is certainly fulfEled of Arthur. Grateful as we are to Dr. Cunliffe trations, among them two charming portraits 
in the present contribution, which is also * or interesting survey of the whole period c f j^y de Ros, one of them taken in her ninety- 
enlivened by much piquancy and easy . a V16w ‘ ’T® cannot help third year, and also a good reproduction of a 

Th/.ubj«t<, f y e ,lo^Ufadic.ti d ™ wing by I*wnmoe of the Great Duke, 

by the motto we have suggested above. bi 00 ( j } the love of reflection, may be due to The pages of The Highway of Letter s, by 
The illustrations by Mr. Mark Zangwill are Seneca’s influence; but it is easy to think of Thomas Archer (Cassells), are of unequal merit, 
also a commendable feature. so many other causes to which they may be but many of them will while away an idle 


S' f ., « • • , AUCOO TUB UO M/UUU1U/1UO, UUU lUIO l/l 

by the motto we have suggested above. bi 00 ci } the love of reflection, may be due to The pages of The Highway of Letters , by 
The iUustrations by Mr. Mark ZangwiU are Seneca’s influence; but it is easy to think of Thomas Archer (Cassells), are of unequal merit, 
also a commendable feature. so many other causes to which they may be but many of them will while away an idle 

due. On the other hand, Dr. Cunliffe is often hour. The title is a fanciful disguise for Fleet- 
A Wandering Star is by an author who able to produce exceedingly interesting verbal street; and around that busy thoroughfare are 
is already responsible for “ The Lynn’s Court parallels in support of his views. Naturally, olustered together many interesting squares 
Mystery,’’which was revie wed in the Academy one turns to the section on Shakspere. Dr. and innB of oourt. Its second part, that which 
some months ago. Of the present work it Cunliffe does not attempt to decide whether deals with the neighbourhood during and since 
can at least be said that it is superior to Shakspere had actually read Seneca, and, if so, Johnson’s days, is of far greater value than the 
the former one. The writer has abandoned whether it was in the original or in a transla- previous chapters. The histoncal portion, 

• j .1 . , tion. He says, sanely enough, that before Iona; which treats of Chaucer and Caxton, is too 

mesmerism and supernatural agencies, and tbere wag gucb an accumulation of the Senecan obviously derived from other authorities. With 
now tells a tale f all of conspiracies and tradition in the English drama as to make it the history of Fleet-street during the last oen- 
intrigues, murders and. thefts. . Altogether, difficult to distinguish between direct and tury Mr. Archer is more familiar, and a very 
it is a frothy and fairly exciting story, indirect influence. There are resemblances to attractive story he has presented to us. The 
marked by no objectionable or absurd be traced, but a large proportion of these are book is amply illustrated with engravings from 
incidents. in plays which contain the work of others the stores of Messrs. Cassell; and if some of 

besides Shakspere; and “Titus Andronious,” them have come under our notice on previous 


Of Scarabaeus : the Story of an African the only play in which quotations from Seneca occasions, they are all germane to the subject, 
Beetle, it is difficult to say much, except are found, has probably no right to a place in and most of them will be fresh to the general 
that the book seems hardly worth the the canon. Dr. Cunliffe’s careful essay is of reader. The work is written with brightness 
p eine and labour of a couple of authors great importance and interest; but the type and with becoming modesty. It has interested 
to bring it forth. There is an African “ which it is printed is more hideous than we us greatly. 

missionary expedition, which, on arriving ®o«Jd have ffiought possible in a book published y/ ie Well-spring of Immortality. A Tale 
at the spot selected for the scene of its by Messrs. Macmillan. of By S. S. Hewlett. (Nisbet.) 

labours, does no missionary work at all, but Oeorgiana, Lady de Roe. By the Hon. Mrs. The uneventful course of daily life among 
sets out for the Soudan in quest of a buried Swinton. (John Murray.) As regards paper, the natives of Amritsar is here interwoven 


lurray.) 


a paper, 


The Well-spring of Immortality. A Tale 
of Indian Life. By S. 8. Hewlett. (Nisbet.) 
The uneventful course of daUy life among 
the natives of Amritsar is here interwoven 


m .• • *. print, and binding, this little book leaves with a narrative of conversion and Christian 

treasure. Two mystic rings are connected £ othi ’ ng to be de 2,. ed> though it makes no teaching. The less said about the engravings 

w> ,b the adventure, one of them possessing pretensions to literary excellence. But in which are supposed to illustrate it the better, 

the power of bringing misfortune upon the gpite of the somewhat scrappy and disjointed Mr. Hewlett aims at giving a just impression 


erson to whom it belongs for the time style, the memoir cannot fail to possess con- of the life of native Christians in India. 
ieiug. The story would have been a better siaerable interest. Lady de Ros, throughout people adequately realise their isolation. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mme. Raphael Costa, widow of the late 
secretary to the Italian Consulate in London, 
possesses an autograph MS. of Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington, which is probably unique. This 
is the libretto of a cantata, entitled “ Pandora,” 
which was probably written in the Great Duke’s 
early days. There are about one hundred and 
fifty lines in the MS., of which ninety-nine are 
recitative and songs, with two choruses—one 
of gods and one of demons. Although not 
altogether suitable for a musical setting, there 
are lines in the MS., including a duet, of 
remarkable beauty. 

Mr. John Murray announces the Letters of 
Lady Burghersh (afterwards Countess of West¬ 
morland), written from Germany and France 
during the Campaign of 1813-14. The volume 
will be edited by her daughter, Lady Rose 
Weigall, and will be illustrated with portraits. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish 
this week a book entitled My Contemporaries, 
from 1830 to 1870, by Mr. William Archer Shee, 
who is a son of the late Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
some time president of the Royal Academy. 

“By command, dedicated to Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress,” will be the form of 
dedication in the sumptuously illustrated quarto, 
London City Suburbs, promised next week from 
the Leadenhall Press. 

Messrs. Seeley & Co. will publish imme¬ 
diately The Rivers of Devon, from Source to Sea, 
by Mr. John le Warden Page, who has already 
written about Dartmoor and Exmoor. The 
volume is illustrated with a map, four etchings, 
and sixteen other engravings. 

The next volume in the series of “ Rulers of 
India” will be Aurangzib, by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have in preparation 
new editions of the novels of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. R. Blackmore, and Mr. Clark 
Russell, uniform with the revised edition of 
Mr. William Black’s novels, whioh they are 
now publishing in twenty-five volumes. Far 
from the Madding Crowd and The Wreck of the 
“ ffrosvenor” will each have for frontispiece a 
new photogravure portrait of the author. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will pub¬ 
lish immediately, in a form convenient for the 
pocket, a series of short oopyright novels under 
the title of “ The Tavistock Library.” The 
first volume announced is The Doctor's Idol, by 
the author of “ Suspicion.” 

Messrs. Hutchinson have in the press a 
novel, in three volumes, by Mrs. Conney, 
entitled A Ruthless Avenger. 

Messrs. Longmans have nearly ready a 
Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
Parish of Sefton, near Liverpool, together with 
the records of the mock corporation. It is 
based upon the notes and researches of the late 
Engelbert Horley, who was rector of Sefton 
from 1871 to 1882; and has been edited by 
Mr. W. D. Caroe and Mr. E. J. A. Gordon. 

The Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti¬ 
quarian Society propose to issue, in their extra 
series, a volume entitled Testamenta Karleo- 
lensia. It will contain the sole remaining col¬ 
lection of pre-Reformation wills in the registers 
of the diocese of Carlisle, ranging in date from 
1350 to 1390. The total number is about 130, 
most of them being the wills of beneflced clergy, 
and the rest those of rich citizens. The book 
will be edited by Chancellor Ferguson, and will I 
have a glossary and full indices. The edition 
is limited to 300 oopies. Subscriptions, at half- 
a-guinea, are received by Mr. T. Wilson, of 
Kendal. 

Mr. Henry Gray, of Leicester-square, will 
issue to subscribers in June a book which has 


already been announced in the Academy — Views 
of the Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
consisting of twenty-eight plates, drawn and 
mostly engraved by N. G. Philips about 1823, 
with a memoir and pedigree of the artist, and 
letterpress description to each plate by various 
contributors.' The views, some of which have 
never been published, are printed from the 
original copper-plates. 

Messrs. Dioby, Long & Co. will issue 
immediately a cheap edition of The Jolly Roger, 
by Mr. Hume Nisbet. 

Mr. Edward Arnold is the publisher of 
the commemorative volume on Winchester 
College, whioh was announoed in the Academy 
of last week. 

Prof. Sully, East Heath-road, Hampstead, 
will be greatly obliged if parents or teachers of 
young children can supply him with facts 
bearing on the characteristics of the childish 
mind. What he especially desires is first-hand 
observations carried out on children during the 
first five or six years of life. Any notion or 
saying which was considered worth recording 
will presumably have some significance, as 
illustrating either common characteristics or 
the range of individual diversity among 
children. With the observation there should 
be given the sex of the child and the exact age 
at the time of the occurrence described ; also, if 
possible, a reference to any facts of tempera¬ 
ment, surroundings, and previous experience, 
which serve either to throw light on the 
observation, or on the other hand to make it 
appear extraordinary or exceptional. 

The Amerioan subscriptions towards the pro¬ 
posed Shelley memorial at Horsham amount 
to a total of 354 dollars (£71). 

Haying finished the sale of the coins and 
objects of art that formed part of the Bateman 
heirlooms, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged 
from Thursday next until the following 
Wednesday in selling the library of the Messrs. 
Bateman. It would be difficult to find a 
greater contrast to the collection upon whioh 
we commented last week. There, everything 
was modern, almost fin-de-siecle. Here is 
hardly a book of the present century, but 
abundance of antiquarian curiosities—one or 
two Caxtons, several other incunabula, early- 
printed Bibles, Books of Hours, Arabic, Persian, 
Chinese, and Pali MSS. There are also, as 
might be expected, some historical and genea¬ 
logical collections specially relating to Derby¬ 
shire and the Earls of Derby. Perhaps the 
greatest rarity is an imperfeot copy of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, dated 1535. 

On Wednesday and Thursday next, Messrs. 
Sotheby will also sell a number of autograph 
letters and historical documents. Among them 
is a series of letters from Charles Gordon to 
a private correspondent, whom it is not diffi¬ 
cult to identify. The lengthy quotations given 
in the Catalogue abound in misprints. There 
is also a dispatch from Collingwood to the 
British ambassador at Lisbon, communicating 
the news of Trafalgar, whioh is erroneously 
described as “ the first official announcement 
conveying the news to the British Government.” 

Mr. Frank Campbell, of the British 
Museum—who has already pleaded before the 
Bibliographical Society and elsewhere in favour 
of a State-Paper Catalogue—issued last week, 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Imperial Institute, his own contribution 
to imperial federation, in the form of 
the first of a series of Colonial State- 
Paper Catalogues, dealing with the Cape of 
Good Hope for 1892. It comprises the papers 
printed by the local government, classified 
according to their subject matter, with abundant 
cross references. 


In a pamphlet of some twenty-seven pages 
—whioh may be obtained from the author at 
28, Carlingford-road, West Green, Tottenham 
—Mr. Alfred Ansoombe returns to the subject 
of the date of the obit of St. Columba, which 
he discussed, with the Rev. Dr. B. MacCarthy, 
in the columns of the Academy towards the 
mid of last year. He here claims to have vindi¬ 
cated the authority and good faith of Cumznian, 
by proving that in a.d. 433 St. Patrick cele¬ 
brated the Alexandrine Easter. In a second 
11 chronological traot,” he proposes to fix the 
date of the Epistle of St Gildas of Buys, and 
thus determine another Easter date; while in a 
third, “ the full solution of the Easter problem 
will be attempted.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Lord Almoner's readership in Arabic at 
Cambridge, vacant through the death of Prof. 
Bensly, has been promptly filled up by the 
appointment of Mr. A. A. Bevan, of Trinity, 
who graduated in 1887 with a first class in the 
Semitic languages tripos. 

The Cambridge University Musical Society 
will celebrate its jubilee on June 12. On the 
afternoon of that day, a concert will be given, 
at which works by SIM. Bo'ito, Bruch, Grieg, 
Saint-Saens, Tschaikowsky, and Prof. Stanford 
are to be performed, each direoted in person by 
its own composer—with the exception of M. 
Saint-Saens, who will play the pianoforte part 
in his work. 

On the following day, June 13, the University 
proposes to confer the honorary degree of Mus. 
Doc. upon the foreign oomposers; and the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon the Maharaja 
of Bhaunagar, in appreciation of his devotion to 
the cause of education in India. 

In Convocation at Oxford on Wednesday, a 
decree was adopted, by a majority of 64 votes 
to 46, confirming the purchase from Magdalen 
College of the Logic School, or south-eastern 
corner of the Bodleian Library, for the sum of 
£7000. It appears that the college first granted 
a lease of the site in 1615, at a small rent, with 
a covenant for perpetual renewal; but that 
they now insist upon their legal right to 
refuse to renew. 

The University of Oxford has voted a grant 
of £100 for three years to the British Softool of 
Archaeology at Athens. 

In response to a letter from the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Sooiety, the Council at Cambridge 
recommend the appointment of a syndicate 
“ to consider whether it is desirable to establish 
an examination in agricultural science, and to 
grant a diploma connected therewith.” 

The triennial prize for an essay in moral 
philosophy, founded at Oxford in memory of 
Prof. T. H. Green, has been awarded to Mr. 
Robert R. Marett, of Exeter. The two previous 
prize w inn ers were Mr. Samuel Alexander, of 
Lincoln; and the late Charles Warrack, of 
Balliol. All three were undergraduate members 
of Green’s own college. 

The Lightfoot Scholarship at Cambridge has 
been awarded to Mr. W. E. Jordan, of King’s. 

Lord Kelvin delivered the second Robert 
Boyle Lecture at Oxford, on Tuesday of this 
week, before the Junior Scientific Club. 

The annual general meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Sooiety was held on Wednesday of 
this week, when Prof. Clifford Allbutt had 
promised to read a paper on “ The Trade in 
Amber in Anoient Times.” 

The Day Training College, established at 
Cambridge in 1891, is now attended by thirtee* 
students, of whom three are in their second, 
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and ten in their first year. The second year 
students are candidates for the ordinary 
degree, and have all passed the previous 
examination. Of the first year students, seven 
are proposing to enter for tripos examinations. 
Two of the students have become members of 
King’s College, the rest are non-oollegiate. Of 
the first year students, two hold scholarships 
given by Mr. Sedley Taylor, and four scholar' 
ships given by the Pupil Teachers’ University 
Scholarship Committee of Toynbee Halt. 

The Duke of Connaught will open the new 
engineering and electrical laboratories at 
University College, Gower-street, on Monday, 
May 29, at 3.30 p.m. 

M. Marcel Dubois has been appointed to a 
newly-created chair of French Colonial Geo¬ 
graphy at the Sorbonne. 

The Week of Toronto for April 28 prints 
a full report of a paper on “ The Study of the 
Classics,” which was read by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith at the annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of Ontario. While not very hopeful 
of the future, it contains some interesting 
reminiscences of Eton days, and a defence of 
the English pronunciation of Latin and Greek. 
Here is an anecdote which we do not remember 
to have met with before: 

“ Cyril Jackson, the great Dean of Christ Church, 
before whom the academical and ecclesiastical 
world bowed, used to say that, when he felt him¬ 
self growing old, he should wish to take with him 
into his retirement only three books—the Bible, 
Homer, and Horaoe.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IF YOU WEBE DEAD. 

, . . . still, for I love you, 

This to the end my prayer will be, 

Ne’er may you be so sternly treated, 
Never be judged, as you judge me. 

F. W. Farbah. 


If you were dead, then all for me would die 
That gives to life its happiness and pain ; 

The one prayer left would be a prayer that I 
Might follow swiftly after, and thus gain, 

If not onoe more your presence, yet a place 
Where unto me might be vouchsafed the grace 

That from afar I might behold you there. 

Amid the blessed who have gained their rest, 
Free’d from all earthly sorrow, and all care, 

You who on earth are noblest, dearest, best; 
You surely would not grudge it unto me, 

That thus like Dives I your face might see? 

He looked across the gulf and Lazarus saw; 

As deep a gulf will then between us lie ; 

But I have prayed for, hoped for nothing more 
Save this, well knowing that love cannot die, 
But knowing well, alas, that unto you 
No joy could be in Heaven were I there too. 

Yet were I there, my place must always be 
Below you, at your feet; but still the sight 
Of me would dim the glory unto thee : 

Across that void you will forget me quite. 

Or else will careless hold me of no worth, 

Just as you did so long ago on earth. 

We are ourselves forever; if in life 
I blame you not for casting me aside, 

When all is past and done with, and the strife 
Of this world ended; when we two have died 
Deem you that I in Heaven would mar your rest ? 
No! I would chose what’er for you were best. 

And you are right; there nothing is in me 
That can deserve one second thought again, 
My life has merged itself in love for thee, 

That glorifies existence; call it vain, 

But yet remember God and Heaven must be 
Only a dream e'er I can change to thee. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt) contains several articles 
of interest. Mr. F. C. Conybeare, continuing 
his researches into Armenian versions, deals 
with the apocryphal document called the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Hitherto, 
this has been known only from Greek MSS.; 
and in that form it certainly appears to bear 
a Christian character. But it has been sus¬ 
pected that this Christian character may be 
due only to interpolations, and that the sub¬ 
stance of the document is Jewish, of the cen¬ 
tury before the Christian era. -From a com¬ 
parison with an Armenian version of the fifth 
century, Mr. Conybeare now proves decisively 
that this latter theory is the correct one. It 
happens that, in another article in the same 
number, Dr. K. Kohler also discusses the Testa¬ 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (together with 
other books of the Pre-Talmudic Haggada), 
and claims for it that it is the work of the 
ancient Essenes, and that it goes back to the 
time of John Hyrcanus. He further contends 
for a similar origin for the Best of the Words 
of Baruch. Prof. Kaufmann, in continuation 
of a former article, gives details about a Hebrew 
MS., now at Leipzig, which is nothing less than 
an encyclopaedic digest of Jewish law, written 
by an English Jew in 1287, three years before 
the expulsion of the Jews from England. The 
history of this MS. is very curious, though its 
historical importance has hitherto escaped 
observation. Dr. Adolf Biichler examines very 
fully the question why the Babylonian Jews 
(and, following them, the European Jews) 
changed the cycle of reading the Pentateuch 
from a triennial to an annual one. Among the 
reviews, we may mention an enthusiastic one of 
the posthumous volume of Kuenen’s Onderzoek, 
by C. G. Montefiore; and the Bev. B. H. 
Charles’s definite statement of opinion with 
regard to the value of our different sources 
for the Book of Enoch. Differing from Lods, 
but agreeing with Dillmann, he maintains that 
the Ethiopio preserves a more ancient and 
trustworthy form of text than the Greek of the 
newly discovered Akhmim or Gizeh MS.: that 
it has fewer additions, fewer omissions, and 
fewer and less serious corruptions. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

The report of the curators of the Bodleian 
Library for 1892, incorporating that of the 
librarian (Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson), has been 
published as a supplement to the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Gazette : — 

The total number of items added during the 
year was 55,525, of which 39,481 (including 
19,725 parts of periodicals) were received under 
the Copyright Act; of the rest—acquired by gift, 
exchange, or purchase—it is interesting to note 
that 2458 volumes came from Germany and 
1256 from France, while 221 came from the 
United States, 59 from Australia, and only 37 
from Canada. 

Among the chief donations of MSS. are men¬ 
tioned : another important Zend MS., given by 
Dr. Jamaspji Minocneherji, being a copy of the 
Vendidad Sade, written in 1724; a Syriac liturgy 
of St James from the Malabar coast; the auto¬ 
biography of an African slave, in Swahili; and 
46 letters addressed to Sir Lombard Brunei, the 
engineer. 

The MSS. purchased were 76 in number, in¬ 
cluding 21 English and 17 Hebrew. Among the 
English were : Norfolk pedigree?, in alphabetical 
order, by J. Le Neve ; three leaves (circa 1450) 
of articles against the Duke of Suffolk, different 
from the text given in Hollinshed ; a copybook 
of letters to the War Office by the Commissary- 
General in the Netherlands in 1794-5 ; and 
collections by the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, relating to 


Hawker of Morwenstow. The Greek MSS. are 
unimportant The oldest Latin MS. was a 
Sacramentary of a church at Como, of the latter 
half of the eleventh centnry. There was also 
bought a magnificent Antiphonar and Gradual, 
of the end of the twelfth century, said to be of 
the very rare use of St Carpophorns, with the 
music interlined throughout. 

The new Oriental MSS. are more important 
The Armenian include a translation, with com¬ 
mentary, of parts of Aristotle and Porphyry, 
written in 1338; and a translation of Chrysostom 
on Ephesians, written in uncials of atiout the 
tenth century, and much older than any 
Armenian MS. previously in the library. The 
most remarkable of the Sanskrit MSS. is one of 
the Bhagavata Parana, written on 179 long and 
broad strip of birch-bark, and ornamented with 
348 paintings. It was executed in 1718 for an 
Assamese Baja. The only Arabic MS. bonght 
was an unknown chronicle in Hebrew characters, 
written in 1159 a.d. Among the Hebrew MSS., 
the first place is due to a tiny liturgical fragment 
on papyrus, of unascertained age, but doubtless 
at least as early as the sixth century, and some 
hundreds of years earlier than any other Hebrew 
writing in the library. There may also be 
mentioned a book of hymns of the Egyptian 
rite, written in 1042 ; and a vellum Macbzor 
written at Geneva in 1394. The Georgian MS., 
which is the first acquired by the library, is a 
translation, with commentary, of Dionysius Thrax, 
of the eighteenth century. The Burmese MS., 
which came from the library of King Thebaw, is 
a very fine copy of the Visati Nipatavatthu, a 
collection of religious legends, written on palm- 
leaves and enclosed in gilt boards. Mention must 
also be made of five palimpsest leaves, containing 
portions previously unknown (Numbers and the 
Pauline Epistles) of the Jerusalem Syriac ver¬ 
sion of the Bible, written in a hand of the type 
known as Palestinian, probably not later than 
the eighth century. These will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by the Bev. G. H. Gwilliam, in the series 
of Anecdote Oxoniensia. 

Among donations of printed books, the most 
valuable gift was due to the liberality of Mr. 
E, M. Satow, formerly British Minister at Siam, 
who presented 103 works relating to that 
country, and 31 more volumes bearing on the 
East. Next to these in extent comes the gift by 
Messrs. Parker, the publishers, of forty - five 
editions of The Christian Year. 

The most important purchase of the year was 
a copy of Anwykyll’s Compendium totius gram¬ 
matics and Vulgaria qutdam abs Terentio, a 
volume printed at Oxford about 1483. Of the 
Vulgaria copies existed in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, and the Cambridge University Library. 
Of the Compendium no copy but the present one 
was known, and even that has only six sheets out 
of an original twelve; but at least two other 
leaves are in existence, and steps are being taken 
to obtain photolithographs of them. Anwykyll, 
who seems to be omitted from the Dictionary of 
National Biography, was master of the school 
attached by Waynflete to Magdalen College. 
Among other rare books purchased—many of 
them out of a donation of £100 given for the 
sixth successive year by a member of All Souls 
College—may be mentioned : incunabula of tbe 
fifteenth century, printed in Holland, Spain, and 
at Pescia; a Wynkyn de Worde, bought from 
a Caenarvonshire blacksmith ; a copy of the 
English New Testament, printed at Antwerp by 
Marten Emperowr in 1533; George Withers 
Fidelia (1617)—imperfect, as is also the only 
other copy known ; a Welsh translation (1672) 
of The Whole Duty of Man; the Church 
Catechism in Irish (Belfast, 1722); the first 
edition, privately printed (1835), of Talfourd’s 
Ion; and Hawker's The Poor Man and His 
Parish Church (Plymouth, 1843). 

In the department of coins, no fewer than 442 
were bequeathed by the late Greville J. Chester, 
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being the fourth successive year in which a gift 
bom him of several hundred coins has been 
recorded. Of these, 16 were gold, 2 electron), 
and 245 silver. About one-half are Greek, 
Roman, or Byzantine; the bulk of the remainder 
are mediaeval Italian or Levantine. From Mr. 
E. L. Hussey, various gifts have been received, 
comprising a gold coin of Mahmud II., a penny 
of Cnut, a penny of Mary I, and 53 English, Irish, 
or colonial copper pieces from William III. 
downwards. Of the remaining donations, the 
most important have been from Mr. C. W. C. 
Oman, who gave 30 bronze pieces, of which 23 
were coins of ancient Smyrna. Although the 
Bodleian collection of coins is the second largest 
in the empire, it has been formed almost entirely 
by donations. Consequently, it has little beyond 
what its particular benefactors cared to collect; 
and its deficiencies in certain classes of coins are 
remarkable, in relation to its size. 

During the past year two more colleges have 
deposited their MSS. in the Bodleian, which now 
contains the collections, each kept separate, of 
five colleges : University (187 in number), Jesus 
(146), Hertford (39), Brasenoso (41), and Lincoln 
(164) Special efforts have been made to supply 
the deficiencies of the Bodleian in respect of 
school newspapers, which (as is pointed out) 
have a twofold interest,as embodying the history 
of the institutions from which they proceed, and 
as containing the earliest records and writinge 
of boys who subsequently attain distinction. 
Though many are now obtained under the Copy¬ 
right Act, complete sets have been found almost 
impossible to be procured. Finally, the collection 
of book-plates, which has only begun to be 
formed within the last few years, has been 
increased by the accession of 158, presented by 
(or through) the Rev. Edward Marshall. 


SLAVIC A. 

The Bulgarian Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion has just issued the eighth volume of the 
Misoellany, which is occasionally published at 
the expense of the Government. It will be 
found full of useful articles on the history, 
antiquities, and folk-lore of the country. 
Among those particularly worthy of notice are 
the paper on the archaeology of Eastern 
Bulgaria, including accounts of inscriptions 
dating from classical times, and that of Dr. 
Gudev on the Bulgarian MSS. in the library of 
Lord Zouch. M. Th. Volkov writes on the mar¬ 
riage customs of the Slavs, and Prof. Drago- 
manov on Slavonic religious-ethical legends. 
The article by the poet Vasov, entitled “In 
the Heart of Mount Rhodope,” gives us some 
terrible details, gathered on the spot, of the 
massacres of 1876. Anyone of Turcophile 
proclivities will not find these pleasant reading; 
but it is as well that the information should be 
collected for the benefit of the future historian, 
when the tragedy of Batak shall be duly told. 
The volume concludes with some new col¬ 
lections of folk-songs and folk-tales, proverbs, 
riddles, and other things of the kind, interest¬ 
ing to students of folk-lore and philology. 

W. R. M. 
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Eokard v. Ders. Bisohof v. Worms, 1870—1406. Yon K. 
Wicmann. Halle : Haemmerer. 1 M. 60 Pf. 
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Jouvet. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Qubllbn u. Forbchungx* zur Geschichte der Abtei Beioh- 
enau. IL Heidelberg: Winter. 20 M. 

Bioult dx Nbuvillx, Le Yioomte L. Mthnoires de Miohelot 
Moulin sur la Chouannerie normande. Paris: Picard. 
10 fr. 
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Eepublik (1798—1803). Bearb. v. J. Strioker. 4. Bd. 
Basel: Geering. 18 M. 80 Pf. 
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Stuttgart: Vereinsbucnhandlung. 6 M. 80 Pf. 
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6. Hft. Berlin: Weidmann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 
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Haaok, B., u. C. Bublby. Die technisohe Eutwickluug d. 
Norddeutechen Lloyds u. der Hamburg-Amerikanischen 
Packetfahrt-Aktengeeellschaft. Berlin: Springer. 82 M. 
Pohl, G. Das Yerhaltnis der Philologie zur Theologie bei 
Roger Bacon. Neuatrelitz: Jacoby. 1 M. 
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1. Buck. Leipzig : Friedrich. 10 M. 

Sohichtkl, C. Der Amaronen-Strom. Strassbnrg: Heitz. 
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Chemnitz: Focke. 8. M. 
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Dabxbstbtkr, Jamee. Le Zend-Avesta. T. HI. Paris: 
Leroux. 20 fr. 

Klximpaul, B. Das Leben der Sprache u. ihre Weltstellung. 
Leipzig : Friedrich. 24 M. 

Lbbkibn, A. Untersuchungen Ub. Quanti tat u. Betonung 
in den al&vischen Sprachen, L Leipzig: Hirzel. 8 M. 
Schwabz, P. ’Umar Ibn Abt Bebi'a, ein arabisoher Dichter 
der Umajjadenzeit. Leipzig: H&rrassowitz. 2 M. 
40 Pf. 

Stummx, H. Tanisische March en u. Gedichte. Leipzig: 
Hinricha. 6 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN CARLETON; SWIFT 
OR DEFOE P 
II. 

Oxford. 

I find nothing in the vocabulary of Carleton 
which is at all distinctive of Swift. Col. Parnell 
remarks (E. H. R., 127) that abdicate (Carltton, 
233) is not a technical term for raising a siege. 
But Carleton’s words are: “The siege thus 
abdicated (if I may use a modern phrase).” 
Defoe constantly uses the word very vaguely, 
e.g., Apollo’s lately abdicate and fled ” ( Genuine 
Works i. 16); “a late abdicated author ” (ib. ii. 
363); “the abdicated Church of England” 
(Review ii. 305); Shall the Protestant Religion be 
Abdicated P”(t6.ii. 97). Arts werable (E. II. R., 143) 
is quite common in Defoe as well as in Swift; 
(see, e.g., Crusoe i. 161, Projects 154, Lee ii. 233, 
and tbe Tour, passim). Carleton has (p. 320) 
“ another guess person than I had taken him 
for ”; Defoe had written in System of Magic 
(1840), 262, “ I have had another guess account 
of it.” Col. Parnell scoffs at casements for 
casemates; but Carleton (pp. 230, 240) carefully 
spells the word casemets, which, no doubt, 
represents the contemporary pronunciation. 
Casements and casemets were probably all one 
to Swift; but in Review i. 164, Defoe calls 
attention to wrong military terms appearing in 
the London Gazette. Carleton writes (p. 275): 
“ The purchaser will look upon himself a 
provident ohap.” This omission of as is 
frequent both in Defoe and in Swift ; 
but I find no instance of Chap in Swift’s 


prose, while it occurs often in Defoe, e.g., in 
English Tradesman (1841), 297, 312, and System 
of Magic (1840), 118. Cleverly (— dexterously), 
Carleton 173, is also found in Capt. Singleton 
77, and Crusoe i. 242 ; with dragonieal (C. 120), 
compare magistratical, Tour ii. 283. Extra - 
ordinaries (C. 322) occurs also in Complete 
English Tradesman 201, and Genuine Works 
(1703) 133, and is capped by Defoe with 
adjaeents, horribles, inscrutables; with Missioned 
(G. 298) compare Serious Reflections 6, 13, a 
solitair, solitaires; particularise (C. 223, 323) 
occurs also in Defoe’s Tour i. 112; with 
preheminence (C. 229) we may compare exhor- 
bitant (Honour and Justice, 44), and exhaulted, 
Tour I. iii. 36; present (C. 345) as a neuter verb is 
constant in Defoe, but it will suffice to mention 
Crusoe i. 184, 186, 207, 237, 238, 251; pristine 
(C. 235, 349) is also in Tour i. 175; prudential 
(C. 257), in Complete English Tradesman ii. 137: 
with querist (C. 254) compare schemist in Lee 
i. 442; rodomontado (C. 217, 329) is found 
in Defoe, Plan of English Commerce 169, and 
elsewhere; the phrase shake hands with (C, 
273) in Serious Observations 176; stupendioui 
(C. 218) is also Defoe’s spelling, Storm 50, 151, 
Works ii. 147, Review ii. 101 ; vend (noun, 

C. 272), Complete English Tradesman (1841) i. 
30, 38, ii. 177, 228; Vestigia (of Saguntum, 

C. 131), Defoe’s Tour i. 108. Carleton (ad) is.) 
uses the phrase “ the national concern,” which 
occurs twice in a page in Defoe’s Everybody's 
Business is Nobody's Business. 

Every reader of Carleton must have 
noticed the peculiar use of the qualifying 
adverb with an adjective, e.g., p. 182, 

“transcendently odoriferous” ; p. 301, “sur¬ 
prisingly pleasing ” ; p. 327, “ distinguish- 
ably remarkable”; p. 341, “eternally igno- 
minions.” This trick is common to Carleton and 
Defoe; see thelatter, Religious Courtship (1743), ' 
“inimitably resolute,” p. 169; “ eminently I 
wicked,” p. 170; “ agreeably pleasant,” p. 172: 
“supinely negligent,” Voyage round World 
(Bonn), 418; “ insolently abusive ” (Inedible 
World 213); “inimitably strange” (Singleton 
241); “ inimitably curious ” (History of the Deri! 
337). The use of or as the correlative of neither 
is almost invariable both in Carleton and in 
Defoe; the former, so far as I have 
noticed, only twice writes neither—nor. 
Carleton’s “Bigots of Bigotry” (184) is 
paralleled by ‘ a Bubble of all Bubbles ’ (Defoe 
Serious Reflections 263). Carleton wntes of 
Quixotism and incendiarism ; the termination is 
a favourite with Defoe, who has (to quote 
at random) Jacobitism, devilism, wizardttm, 
epicurism, idiotism, beauism, blockheadtiin. 
Carleton thrice uses “No!” at tbe beginning 
of a sentence (e.g., “ No ! It [true courage] 
must be the issue of principle ”); and Defoe 
follows him (Angelick World 32; Comment 
English Gentleman 20, 27; Apparitions [1840j 
40). Carleton’s“withhands impocketed" appears 
to be ; Defoe similarly manufactured on- 

plunged, enregistered, enurched. The general 
style of Carleton is more enphnistic than 
the general style of Defoe; hut, except in one 
or two not very distinctive passages, I do not 
catch even an echo of the style of Swift. 
Defoe could write enphuistically—witness 
parts of Duncan Campbell and Mother Rot s. 
but this mode of writing is emphatically 
un-Swiftian. 

The chief authors or works quoted by name m 
the Memoirs are Sir Walter Ralegh (7). 

Temple (12), Shakespeare (42), Hudibrnt (il), 
Erasmus (181, 275), Don Quixote (244, 291, 
299), and Ovid (341). Ralegh was naturally 
one of Defoe’s favourite heroes, and is q“®‘*' 
or mentioned in the Tour (I. 107, UL ). 
in the System of Magic (1840) 18, 31, 
of the Devil (Bohn) 533, Works ii. 61, -J* 
Storm 4, Plan of English Commerce xiu. *«- 
Serious Reflections 244, Review i. 14* an 
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always in terms of high admiration. (Carleton’s 
allusion is to his History of the World, 
vi. 459, Oxford ed.). Temple was only too 
familiar to Swift, who would surely have 
avoided quoting him; but the description of 
the storm at Utrecht referred to by Carleton 
is actually quoted in full by Defoe, Storm 
47-49, and there are references to Temple in 
Tour 1. Letter ii. 120, and Review i. 193. 
Shakspere was of course read by both Swift 
and Defoe. So again, Swift is said to have 
been able to repeat Hudihras by heart (Mrs. 
Pilkington’8 Memoirs i. 136); but “ honour’s 
truckle bed” is twice alluded to by Defoe (Works 
ii. 137 and in Lee ii. 335), and other quota¬ 
tions from Hudihras occur in Serious Reflections 
170, History of the Devil 290, Review i. 47, iii. 
366, and Lee iii. 28, 392. Erasmus (181, 275) is 
likewise quoted by Defoe ( Tour I., Letter ii., 40, 
and Review iv. 105, sqq. ; cf. Swift 8, 28). The 
references to Don Quixote (244, 291, 299) and to 
Ovid have been already mentioned. 

Carleton has a trite manner of introducing his 
quotations, which I do not think Swift could 
have endured. Sir Walter Ralegh “finely calls;” 

4 4 the immortal Shakespeare’’; 44 the excel¬ 
lent Hudibras ”; “ the ever renown’d Don 
Quixot." So Defoe speaks of “ Old Shakespear, 
the famous Poet, and whose Dramatick Per¬ 
formances so justly maintain his Character 
amoDg the British Poets; and perhaps will do 
so to the end of Time ” ; and Shakespeare is 
44 our celebrated English Poet” in Complete 
Tradesman (1841) 156. In Review i. 247, Defoe 
writes of “the famous and learned Sir Walter 
Baleigh ” ; and in his System of Magic (86, ed. 
1840) of "honest, grave Mr. Milton,” who again 
appears in Review ii. 474 as “ the Learned 
Sublime Milton.” At p. 202, Carleton speaks 
of Livy (?) as “ my author ” ; Defoe, Invisible 
World 2, writes, ‘My Author pretty justly 
observes.’ The banalite of Carleton is very 
near akin to that of Defoe. Carleton mentions 
(68) the Ghent Qazettier ; and Defoe in various 
places quotes the Leiden ( Review i. 173), 
Holland, and Paris Gazetteers. The writer of 
the Review would naturally have access to the 
chief foreign newspapers of the day.* 

A hasty glance Ithrough Carleton will re¬ 
veal many facts and ideas which are familiar to 
the student of Defoe. On p. 2 there is a casual 
(and inaccurate) mention of “ the Charles Man 
of War.” Defoe ( Projects 32) had seen some of 
Prince Rupert’s guns on board the Royal 
Charles, 44 a first-rate ship, being of a reddish 
colour, different either from brass or copper.” 
Carleton (p. 5) says that the Duke of 
Buckinghamshiref had “ caused the Katherine 
to be painted in his house in St. James's 
Park." In Cunningham’s Handbook of London, 
under 44 Buckingham House,” there is 
printed an extract from Defoe’s Tour, in 
which it is stated that “ the apartments 
are very noble, the furniture rich, and many 
very good pictures.” But Defoe had de¬ 
scribed this Duke and his house so long 
before as 1705 in The Dyet of Poland 
(48 s<j.), and Swift strongly disliked him. 
Carleton’s passage on true courage and 
duelling (6 «</.)( has many parallels in Defoe. 

* See Nichols’ Lit. Anecdotes iv. 87. 

t Defoe must have had a peculiar way of writing 
the letters l and s. In Tour III., 187, he is made by 
his printers to speak of 4 the Allom Mines or Pits 
near Moultgrave or Musgrave, from whence the 
Lord Musgrave, new Duke cf Buckinghamshire, has 
bis title.” Carleton invariably writes D'Alfclt 
for D'Asfeld, as Defoe here writes Musgrave for 
Mulgrave. 

X The allusion here is evidently to some well- 
known person. In a letter dated March 10,1684 (5), 
and printed in Warner’s Epistolary Curiosities, first 
Series, at p. 129 it is stated that the new King 
44 declares much against profuseness, &c.; and 
aayes, he knowes a man hath fought nine duells, 
and is a very coward, having been manifestly 
knowne such m an engagement att sea.” 


See for instance History of the Devil 393, Lee 
iii. 124 , 296 sqq., 460, Preface to Review, vol. 
viii (in Wilson iii., 294); “ I question whether 
there is much, if any difference between bravery 
and cowardice, but what is founded in the 
principle they are engaged for ” ; Plague Year, 
ed. Cassell, 120, “The poor . . . went about 
their employment, with a sort of brutal courage; 
I must call it so, for it was founded neither on 
religion or prudence”; Colonel Jack 450; and 
the verses in Serious Reflections 28;— 

44 Among the worst of cowards let him he nam'd, 

Who having sinn’d’s afraid to be atham’d; 

And to mistaken Courage he’s betray’d, 

Who having sinn’d’s asham’d to be afraid.” 

Carleton (9 sq.) on “ our naturalists ” and the 
“pidgeons” is again very like Defoe. “Our 
naturalists” also appear in the Storm (p. 12); 
and “modem naturalists” in History of the 
Devil 328, “ naturalists ” in Crusoe, (i., 22.3), 

Roxana (Bohn 195), and Lee (ii. 286). It must 
be added that “ naturalists ” sire satirically in¬ 
troduced in Swift’s Tale of a Tub, § 8, par. 2, 
and On Poetry (d propos of the flea). Numerous 
anecdotes of birds will be found in Defoe’s 
Tour. 

At page 127 Colonel Parnell mentions among 
“ entertaining military stories ” the tale of 
“ a man baked in an oven.” Carleton’s 
account is as follows (32):— 

“Upon this Betreat, the Prince [of Orange] 
marching back, lay for some Time among the 
Boors, who from the good Discipline which he took 
care to make his Troops observe, did not give us 
their customary boorish Reception. Andyetaa secure 
as we might think our selves, I met with a little 
Passage that confirm’d in me the Notions, which 
the generality as well as I, had imbib’d of the 
private Barbarity of these People, whenever an 
Opportunity falls in their Way. I was stroling at a 
Distance from my Quarters, all alone, when I found 
my self near one of their Houses; into which, the 
Door being open, I ventur'd to enter. I saw nobody 
when I came in, though the House was, for that 
Sort of People, well enough furnish'd and in pretty 
decent order. I call’d, but no body answering, I 
had the Curiosity to advance a little farther, when, 
at the Mouth of the Oven, which had not yet wholly 
lost its Heat, I spy’d the Corpse of a Man so 
bloated, swoln, and parch’d, as left me litle room 
to doubt that the Oven had been the Soene of his 
Destiny. I confess the Sight struck me with 
Horror; and os much Courage and Security os I 
enter’d with, I withdrew in haste, and with quite 
different Sentiments, and could not fansy my self 
out of Danger till I had reach’d our Camp. A wise 
Man should not frame an Accusation on Con j ectures; 
but, on Inquiry, I was Boon made sensible, that 
such barbarous Usage is too common among these 
People; especially if they meet with a Straggler, 
of what Nation soever.” 

Defoe had told this very same story, at 
greater length, nearly ten years before, in his 
Serious Reflections (1719), pp. 222-3. I am 
afraid that I must, for obvious reasons, quote 
his version in full. 

44 When Prince Vandemont [sic] commanded the 
confederate Army in Flanders, the same Campaign 
that King William was beseiging Namure, Borne 
Troops were order'd to march into the flat Country 
towards Newport, in Order to make a Diversion, 
and draw down the Count de Montal, who com¬ 
manded a flying Body about Menin, and to keep 
him from joyning the Duke de Yilleroy, who 
commanded the main Body of the French Army. 

44 The Soldiers were order'd upon Pain of Death 
not to stir from their Camp, or to plunder any of 
the Country People; the Reason was evident, 
because Provisions being somewhat scarce, if the 
Boors were not protected they would have fled 
from their Houses, and the Army would have been 
put to great Straits, being just entered into the 
Enemies Country. 

44 It happened that five English Soldiers straggling 
beyond their Bounds were fallen upon, near a 
Farm-House, by some of the Country People (for 
indeed the Boors were oftentimes too unmerciful 
to the Soldiers) as if they had plunder’d them, 


when indeed they had not: The Soldiers defended 
themselves, got the better, and kill’d two of the 
Boors; and being, as they thought, justly pro¬ 
vok’d by being first attack’d, they broke into the 
House, and then used them roughly enough 
indeed. 

44 They found in the House a great Quantity 
of Apples, the People being fled had left them 
in Possession, and they made no Haste to go 
away, but fell to work with the Apples ; and 
heating the Oven put a great Quantity of Apples 
into the Oven to roast. In the mean Time the 
Boors, who knew their Number to be but five, and 
bad got more Help on their Side, came down upon 
them again, attack’d the House, forced their Way 
in, master’d the Englishmen, kill'd two, and took a 
third, and barbarously put him into the Oven, 
which he had heated, where he was smother’d to 
Death; it seems it was not hot enough to burn 
him. 

“ The other two escaped, but in coming back to 
the Camp, they were immediately apprehended by 
the Provosts, and brought to a Court Martial, 
where they were sentenc’d not for Plundering, for 
that did not appear, but for being out of the 
Bounds appointed by the general Order, as above. 

“ When the Sentence came to be executed, the 
General was prevail'd upon to spare one of them, 
and to order them to cast Lots for their Lives. 
This, as it is known, is usually done by throwing 
Dice upon a Drumhead; and he that throws 
highest or lowest, as is appointed before, is to die; 
at this time he that threw lowest was to live. 

44 When the Fellows were brought out to throw, 
the first threw two Sixes, and fell immediately to 
wringing his Hands, crying he was a dead Man ; 
but was as much surpriz’d with Joy, when his 
Comrade throwing, there came up two Sixes also. 

“The Officer appointed to see Execution was 
a little doubtful what to do, but his Orders 
being positive, he commanded them to throw 
again; they did so, and each of them threw two 
Fives; the Soldiers that stood round shouted, and 
said neither of them was to die: The Officer being 
a sober thinking Man, said it was strange, and 
look'd like something from Heaven, and he would 
not proceed without acquainting the Council of 
War, which was then sitting; they consider’d a 
while, and at last order'd them to take other Dice 
and to throw again, which was done, and both the 
Soldiers threw two Fours. 

44 The Officer goes back to the Council of War. 
who were surpriz'd very much, and looking on it 
as the Voice of Heaven, respited the Execution till 
the General was acquainted with it. 

“The General sends for the Men and examines 
them strictly, who telling him the whole Story, he 
pardon’d them with this Expression to those about 
him, I lore, says he, in such extraordinary Cases to 
listen to the Voice of Providence."* 

C. E. Doble. 


A LETTER OF RINALDO DEQLI AJLBHZI. 

Wadham College, Oxford: May 8,18BS. 

While examining some deeds recently acquired 
by the Bodleian, I came upon a holograph 
letter of Rinaldo degli Aibizzi, which seems to 
illustrate, in some degree, the position of affairs 
in Florence in the spring of 1419. Martin V. had 
arrived on Feb. 26, 141 J, and was as yet favour¬ 
ably inclined to the citizens. Braccio, the oon- 
dottiere lord of Perugia, had not appeared to 
distract his mind with anger and fear. 

In the Commissioni of Rinaldo, ed. Guasti, 
there is a strange blank from Nov. 7, 1418, 
when the embassy to the Pope made their 
report, to Sept. 9, 1420, when Rinaldo esoorted 


* The story of Bruno (Carleton 326 sqq.), de¬ 
scribed by Col. Parnell as 44 a perfect gem,” occurs 
also in A Vietv of the Invisible World (271 sqq ), 
usually attributed to Defoe. This book mainly 
consists of a selection of the most entertaining 
stories in Defoe’s History of Apparitions ; but I do 
not find it in the first edition of that work. Defoe 
is noticeably fond of stories of saints, eg. SB. 
Augustine, Francis, Dunstan, and Ignatius: see 
History of Apparitions (ed. 1738) 366 sqq., where 
Defoe’s reading shows a marked resemblance to 
that of Carleton. 
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the Pope on his departure, towards Siena 
(Comm. i. xxxiii., No. 254, pp. 308-9, andi. 310), 
Bren Ammirato, and the Iitorie bk. xix., give 
few details of what was undoubtedly an im- 

S irtant crisis in the affairs of Florenoe, 
ence this brief letter to Forese d’Antonio 
Saochetti—an intimate friend of Binaldo (see 
letters in Comm. Oot. 14, 1421, &c.), who had, 
as one of the Priors, granted an embassy to 
him, in March, 1403, and who was frequently 
engaged in diplomatic business at Siena ana 
elsewhere—may not be without interest: 

“ Vbi opu> est facto, verba non sufflclunt. Honora- 
turimo et ontistimo fratello mio B ietvri vestra letters 
dedi XC allaquale bisogna niuna R ieeva, quanto 
allaprima parte, dalle vwlre cortesi parole, conosco 
quanto sono obligato, allopere, &c., alle quail amis 
aodisfatione, piu fatti che parole sirichiede, che 
iddio midla gratia potere sodisfare, come mio 
animo c[on]sidera [mutilation], ne piu sopradicio, 
aspectando tempo dipoterlo dimostrare. 

“ Alla seconds parte, ci dato buono ! & honesto 
prauedimento, non da uno boIo — penso lecose 
segoiranno bene, quanto aquello che diqua eipuote 
preuedere. restaoi laoperare dicosta che conosco 
quanto puote, uno vestro parj, che sappia & 
uogla. come in uoi si contiene chi uerra, sintendera 
segretamente con uoi, Sc cosi a incomessioni, in 
uoi resta Loren[de]re, procedere Sc flnire, quanto 
uedrete sioonuenga ad iustitiam rei et honorem 
publicum — neque plura cui pauca sufflciunt, 
paratue, &c. Vale, datum Florentine, die XV. 


Martii 1418 [141$]. 


“ Vester 
Binaldus de 
Albicis 


Miles. 


“ [Endorsed] Magni/ioo et Generoao Viro Forese 
de Saochettls honorando Oapitaneo Aretij, &c., 
predilecto train hon mania." (The present press- 
mark is MS. Ital. e. 3.) 

Two letters to Forese, similar in size and 
style, are given in facsimile in Monaoi, Archivio 
Paleografico Italiano, vol. i., fasc. ii., Roma 
1885, dated at Florence, Deo. 8, 1418, and 
Jan. 4, 141$. 

I may add that this Forese was only 
distantly related, if at all, to the better known 
Franco Saochetti, poet and novelist. 

Edward G. Hawke. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, May 39, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Waterloo 
Campaign.”!., by Hr. X. L. 8. Horaburgh. 

WaDNKSDAT, Kay 34, 3 p.m. IJnnean : Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Geological: “Notes on Dartmoor," by 
Lieut--Gen. C. A. McMahon; “Some R-eent Borings 
through the Lower Cretaceous Strata in East Lincoln¬ 
shire,” by Hr. A. J. Jukts-Btowne. 

8 p.m. Society of literature. 

Thursday, Kay 38, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Geographical Distribution of Birds,” IL, by Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. 

8 p m. Electrioal Engineer*: Discussion, ” The 
Prevention and Control of Sparking: continuous Current 
Dynamos without winding on the Field Magnets, and 
Constant Pressure Dynamos without Series Winding," 
by Hr. W. B. Sayers. 

Friday, Hay 36, 6 p.m. Physical: Discursioa upon Prof. 
Lodge’s paper,“The Foundations of Dynamics”; “A 
New Photometer," by Mr. A. P. Trotter; “ Notes on 
Photometry,” by S. P. Thompson; Exhibition of a 
Vibrating Bar, by Mr. C. J. Woodward. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: *' The Imaginative 
Faculty in its Relation to the Drama,” by Mr. H. 
Beerbohm Tree. 

Saturday, May 37, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Vardi’s 
Fslataff,” I., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, with Musical 
Illustration*. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Etude mr Petrone: La critique litteraire, 
l’imitation et la parodie dans le Satiricon. 
Far A. Oollignon, maitre de conferences a 
la faculte des lettres de Nancy. (Paris: 
Hachette.) 

Coming so soon after Friedliinder’s masterly 
translation and commentary on the Cena 
Trimalchioni*, this work must be considered 


disappointing. An etude on Petronins 
might be expected to be interesting, if not 
lively. There are so many points in the 
Neronian romance which touch humau or 
literary sympathies, that a dull book is the 
last thing we look for. How excellently 
Frenohmen can write on Latin poetry, even 
of only the second order, everyone knows 
who has read Flessis’ etude sur Properoe. 
How ineffectively a first-rate master of style 
and narrative like Petronius may be treated 
is, alas! no less clear from the volume 
before us. 

In saying this I would not be thought to 
pronounoe a damnatory verdict upon M. 
Oollignon. It is only that, given a really 
great opportunity, he has hardly made any 
use of it at all. In other words, he has 
marked off for himself a branch of the 
subjeot which can interest comparatively 
few, and has carefully steered clear of the 
moral, social, or other aspects which the 
Satirioon presents, and which make it a 
book for all time. 

The main purpose of the volume is to 
show what resemblance the work of 
Petronius, especially and primarily the 
poems included in it, offers to other earlier 
or contemporary writers. It necessarily 
follows from this that a very large amount 
of spaoe is occupied with the longest poem 
of the list—that on the Civil War, in 295 
hexameters. Few, probably, who have 
studied this poem have been very greatly 
struck by it: it contains little that dwells 
in the memory as strikingly effective or 
original. The aocident of its subject alone 
gives it an adventitious interest. It chal¬ 
lenges comparison with the Pharsalia of 
Lucan. This has caused it to be much 
discussed; the Germans especially have 
written largely on the question whether it 
is an imitation of Lucan, a parody, or a 
serious effort at rivalry. M. Oollignon 
has spared no pains to master all this 
rather trivial literature; and' he has 
read through all the four dissertations 

E blished at intervals from 1842 to 1870 
the indefatigable Mossier, who may 
nost be said to have made it a life- 
study. Messier’s diatribes, however, have 
this to be said in their favour, that 
they often discuss the meaning of the many 
obscure passages in the poem, whereas 
M. Oollignon rarely supplies us with any¬ 
thing so satisfying. This is the more to be 
regretted since, in the few cases where he has 
done so— e g., on pp. 231-232, where he has 
some excellent criticisms on the difficult 
schedium Lucilianae humilitatie beginning 
“ Artis seuerae si quis ambit effectus,” and 
suggests explanations which seem true—it 
is obvious that, if his plan had taken a 
different line, had dealt more with the 
interpretation of Petronius, less with empty 
citing of parallel passages from other 
writers, his volume would have gained 
in value as it rose in utility. As it is, the 
reader who finds page after page filled 
usque ad nauseam with illustrations of some 
trite metaphor— e.g., hamo inescari, laborum 
gradus, fons posticus, or some not uncommon 
word or usage— e.g.. ambages, tor which is 
cited from Virgil Uorrendas canit ambages — 
and whose own stores supply him with 
many other exactly similar “parallels,” 


I rises from M. Collignon’s volume with a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and wasted time. 
Not that among these some real and per¬ 
haps certain parallelisms of thought and 
expression are not to be found. I would 
instance p. 91 Bemosthenis arma, which 
Petronius may well have taken from 
Propertius iii. 21.27 ; or the passage dum 
ergo iuuenes sententias rident ordinemque totm 
dictionis infamant, which is very like 
Persius’ (iii. 86): 

“ His populus ridet, multumque torosa iauentus 

Ingeminst tromulos n&so crisps&te cschlnnos,” 

or responsa in pestilentiam data (Petr. 1), 
which corresponds almost exactly with 
Quintal. ii. 10, 4 nam magos et in psstilsntm 
responsa; and from the Declamations in 
psstilenlia responsum est. Nor that these real 
resemblances are not valuable in their way 
But how few readers will take the trouble to 
discriminate, to note the rare pearls hidden 
in the much chaff 1 Nor can it be alleged, 
by way of defence, that we are groping for 
something which, if found, would be of 
consequence, as the discovery of traces in a 
writer of the Middle Age of an indubitable 
reference to a classical author; for no one 
doubts that so accomplished a literateur aa 
Petronius must have been familiar with 
every considerable writer of his own country 
besides countless minor works, Latin or 
Greek, which have fallen into oblivion. 

The general result at which M. Col¬ 
lignon’s laborious comparison of the Petro- 
nian de hello civili with Lucan arrives ia 
stated on p. 207. He considers it to be 
made up of tags from Lucan and Virgil, 
combined with verses of Petronius’ own 
mintage. It is a poetical exercise—some¬ 
times felicitous, rarely original. Its author 
has not bound himself rigorously to an 
exact oopy of his model; many important 
episodes of the first book of Lucan (which, 
in the main, is the part of the Pharsalia 
most drawn upon) ajre left out of sight by 
Petronius; or a treatment, suggested by 
Luoan’s poem, yet differing from it, ia 
introduced: e.g., instead of Lucan’s state¬ 
ment of the causes which produced the 
civil war, we have a declamation on the 
corruption of life at Rome, mixed with 
specifications of luxury better suited to the 
era of Nero than of Pompeius and Caesar. 
One of the moat careful and minute sections 
of M. Collignon’s treatise is this side-by- 
side analysis of Phars. i. with the Petronian 
poem: it will be found on pp. 191-194. 

The iambic Troiae halosis is subjected to a 
similarly minute criticism. Virgil is shown 
to be the model most imitated; but many 
close resemblances are to be found also in 
the tragedies of Seneca. There is a good 
deal in this which is instructive. 

Less successful is the discussion on the 
verses which Ribbeck considers to be by 
Publilius Syrus. Whether that opinion be 
right or not (to me it seems improbable), 
there is a puerility in the method our critic 
here adopts, of comparing Syrus’s mono- 
stich gnomic sententias with the artificial 
verses in Petronius, only surpassed by hie 
attempt to prove the Lucilian character of 
the verses, Artis seuerae, &c., by showing 
that many of the words in these are also 
found in the fragments of Lucilius. The 
sanie method mi^ht satisfactorily prove that 
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the verses in question were very like any 
other Homan writer. 

The imitations of Lucilins are rightly 
described as “peu de chose.” There is 
certainly nothing like a parody of his style. 
Of Horace, the Satiricon is full of the 
most palpable and direct reminiscences, as, 
before M. Collignon, has been shown at 
length by Hertz and Wehle. A few only 
may be mentioned as specimens : Fortunas 
lilius, solium Iouis toners, lucernas plures ui- 
debantur orders, Quit non est mors una satis, 
coeuntis gratios recens cicatrix, uri uinciri 
uerbsrari ferroque sscari. 

The signs, now becomiog frequent, of a 
reviving study of Manilius find their place 
in M. Collignon’s pages (see pp. 269-273). 
The resemblances amount, indeed, to very 
little : “ en realite, les rapports qu’on a pu 
signaler sont peu de chose, et pour inter¬ 
preter a sa facon les vertus des douze signes 
du zodiaque, Petrone n’a pas eu besoin de 
Manilius.” One remarkable correspondence 
of expression flumina morisntia (Petron. de 
b. civili 132-3) litora morisntia (Manil. iv. 
627), deserves a detailed examination. It is 
regrettable that M. Collignon has not con¬ 
descended to the humble, but serviceable, 
task of explaining the sense of the participle 
in cither passage. May the day arrive when 
an adequate commentary on a poet so diffi¬ 
cult yet so interesting as Manilius once 
more calls the attention of scholars to the 
astronomy of the ancients! 

Eobinsox Ellis. 


DR. MARTINEAU OF THE GOSPEL OF 
PETER. 

Ox Sunday, May 7, on the invitation of the 
University Hall Settlement, Dr. Martineau 
delivered, in Dr. Williams’ Library, a lecture on 
the recently discovered fragment of the apo¬ 
cryphal Gospel of Peter. 

He began by saying that, for reasons he 
should give later on, he assigned an earlier 
date to the Gospel than that given by Prof. 
Haroack and most biblical critics, viz., 130 
instead of 170 a.d. The Gospel had long been 
known by report and by quotations in Clement 
of Alexandria and elsewhere. Both Clement 
and Origen seem to have regarded it as one 
of the sacred books, making no distinction 
between it and the Canonical Gospels, though 
neither of them vouches for the reputed author¬ 
ship. At the end of the second century, 
Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, found it used in 
divine service at Bhossus, a Cilician town in his 
diocese, and at first sanctioned this usage, 
though after a more careful perusal, he with¬ 
drew his sanction, finding in it certain tenets 
not according to true doctrine. As to the 
name it bore, it stood on a par with the other 
Christian documents. Till the middle of the 
second century all Christian literature was 
anonymous. The gospel was first preached 
orally, and the earliest missionaries left behind 
no record of their preaching, though notes were 
doubtless taken by some of their audience. 
Until forty years after the death of Christ we 
had no evidence of a single shred of Christian 
writing. The first siege of Jerusalem and the 
dispersal of the disciples led to the pro¬ 
duction of a number of what he might 
•*11 fly-sheets, the reduction to writing 
of floating traditions; and from these our 
Gospels were evolved. Thus, between the 
yaars 68 and 75 appeared the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, and not long after the first 
draft of Luke, but none of them bore the name 
of the author. Even in 150 Justin Martyr, 


though quoting freely from the Gospels, men¬ 
tions no names, not even that of Luke (as from 
the personal introdnetionof that Gospel wemight 
have expected), but quotes collectively. So it 
was with the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. So too the Apocalypses of 
Peter and of John were in circulation without 
a name till far past the middle of the second 
century. The attribution of names was often 
mere guesswork; some bishop would clap on the 
name of the apostle he liked to the doctrine he 
approved. 

The lecturer proceeded to point out various 
discrepancies in the account of the trial and 
crucifixion between Peter and the Synoptics, 
the former agreeing more nearly with John; as 
for instance in tho day of the Passover, and 
the single mocking (doubled in the Synoptics). 
It was noticeable that the word in Peter used 
for dragging about or jostling Jesus was trip *; 
and in the parallel account in Justin Martyr 
we find the compound Smeipai. These and 
other indications proved to him conclusively 
that Justin Martyr took his account from this 
Gospel. That Hilgenfeld should have suggested 
this, judging merely from the known spirit and 
character of the Gospel, was a triumph of 
critical genius. When he published his 
surmise in 1850 he was greatly derided, 
but the recovered text entirely bears him out. 

The reason for the discounting and the dis¬ 
appearance of this Gospel was to be found in 
one remarkable phrase which was deemed 
heretical: “ He kept silenoe, feeling no pain.” 
These words plainly referred to the whole 
period of the execution, and not merely to the 
death on the cross. They were rightly con¬ 
sidered conclusive evidence that the writer was 
tainted by the Docetic heresy, expressly pro¬ 
claimed by Valentinus in 140. The doctrine 
was evolved in order to reconcile the irrecon¬ 
cilable tenets of perfect manhood and perfeot 
godhead; and against this doctrine of semblance, 
of fictitious pain and suffering, we find protests 
not only in Ignatius, but in the Fourth 
Gospel and in the Epistles of Paul. 

Dr. Martineau proceeded to notice one re¬ 
markable discrepancy between this Gospel and 
the Synoptics. Here wo read that “ we (that 
is Peter and the other disciples) hid ourselves 
and sat down mourning and weeping night and 
day until the Sabbath ”— i.e ., until the Saturday 
week following the crucifixion. Therefore the 
apostles can have known nothing personally of 
the resurrection, nor is there any mention in 
the Gospel of Peter of any Christophany either 
witnessed by him or even as known by report 
from others. 

Lastly, it was argued at some length that the 
Gospel of Peter was based upon souroes inde¬ 
pendent of those on whioh our Gospels were 
framed. It must have been composed when 
the gospel material was still in a state of flux, 
when there were “little bundles of traditions 
floating about the Christian world.” It must 
have been written when the Jewish Christian 
party had practically ceased to exist, and when 
the vast influx of Gentile converts into the 
church had made the expression, “ He who has 
become the Saviour of mankind” natural, and 
the writer’s attitude of total detachment from 
the Jews possible. Justin gave us the terminus 
ad quem, and the only date which suited all 
these conditions was about 130 a.d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DATE OF VIKBAMADITYA. 

Edinburgh: Hay 16, 1893. 

With reference to Mr. C. Johnston’s letter in 
the Academy of April 29 (p. 374), based on an 
article on the Samvat Era in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, it may not be altogether un¬ 
necessary to remind readers who have not 
closely followed the researches of Orientalists 


during the last twenty or thirty years, that 
the chronology quoted has been long accessible. 
In December, 1867, the late Dr. Bhau Daji 
laid it before the Bombay Asiatic Society in 
more detail than Pandit Jwala Sahaya has 
given it (see .lour. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., vol. ix., 
147 sq .); and in the Indian Antiquary, vol. ii., 
p. 362, Prof. Btibler gave part of the text from 
one of the many Therdvalis in which the record 
is found. 

But anyone may see that it is chronology 
fabricated for a purpose, viz., to establish the 
dato of the Jin* Mah&vira’s Nirvana in 470 
ante Vikrama. Accordingly, P&laka reigns 60 
years, Pushpamitra 30, Balamitra and Bh&nu- 
mitra 60, and Nabhovahana 40, all exact 
multiples of 10, and together 190 years for five 
kings. Next we have Vikramaditya 86— 
according to the Pandit—or 60 in the Therdvali, 
and his son 49, or Dharmaditya 40, according 
to the latter. But what father and son ever 
reigned in succession 135 or even 100 years? 
Next we have another Balamitra ruling {done 
100 years, and three successors cover 272 years 
more between them; names were scarce, but 
years plentiful. We get down to Banaraja or 
Vanaraja in Sam. 802, according to the Pandit’s 
version of the Bhiipdvali, while the Therdvalis 
do not reach his date till Sam. 821. For the 
Gujarat Chaulukyas, of course, the dates are 
tolerably correct: the Jaina writers who lived 
under them had every means of knowing the 
dates of their rulers for three centuries or so 
previous to their own times. Beyond that, they 
had to work up the few names of ancient kings, 
handed down by tradition and belonging to 
various dynasties and kingdoms into a chron¬ 
ology to stand alongside the lists - of their 
pontiffs. Grains of important historical facts 
may lurk in these fabrications, but we must use 
the dates in them with caution. 

James Bubgess. 


THE PANNAMU IN8CBIPTIOX OF THE ZINJIBLI 
COLLECTION. 

London: Mar 15,1893, 

M. J. Halfivy directs my attention to the 
foot that the translation of the Pannamu 
inscription made by him in the Revue Semitique 
of January was advanced as “une traduction 
provisoire.” This is stated on p. 78 ; but as the 
article came to my hands shortly before send¬ 
ing my own manuscript to print, I had not 
time to read it through, ana this important 
statement escaped my notioe. It will be 
remembered that the postscript to my letter in 
the Academy of April 22 referred to M. 
Halfivy’s article as differing in many points of 
translation from mine, especially in verse 6, in 
which not a single word is translated alike. 
The fact to which M. Halfivy calls my attention 
deserves consideration in this connexion. 

James A. Cbaig. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first part of Prof. Alfred Newton’s 
Dictionary of Birds, which has long been 
announced as in preparation, will be published 
next month. It is based upon the articles 
contributed by him to the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but contains 
besides a large number of others by himself and 
Dr. Gadow, the Strickland Curator at Cam¬ 
bridge, together with contributions by Mr. 
Lydekker, Prof. Roy, and Dr. Shufeldti The 
work is to consist of four parts, and when 
complete will form a demy octavo volume of 
about 1000 pages, copiously illustrated. The 
publishers, Messrs. Adam & Charles Black, 
promise Part II. in October next. 

The Berlin Geographical Society has awarded 
its Humboldt medal to Dr. John Murray, 
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editor of the Challenger reports, in recognition 
of the great advances in physical geography 
which are associated with his name. And the 
Paris Geographical Society has awarded one of 
its gold medals to Dr. Fridjof Nansen. 

The anniversary meeting of the Linnean 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next, May 24, at 3 p.m., when the 
president and council for the coming year will 
be elected. 

The Whitsuntide excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to Bath, whence visits will 
be paid to the fuller’s earth works at Mitford, 
to the forest marble, great oolite, and clay of 
Bradford-on-Avon, and to the corallian beds 
and iron works at Westbury. 


PHILOLOar NOTES. 

The March number of the Indian Antiquary 
(Eegan Paul & Co.) is mainly confined to a 
single article, by Mr. V. Venkayya, of Banga¬ 
lore. This is a translation, with facsimile 
plates, of a long Tamil inscription in tho 
Madras Museum, whioh records the victories 
of a king of Pandya or Madura, whose Sanskrit 
name is Jatilavarman. The inscription is inter¬ 
esting palaeographically, as being one of the few 
written in the South Indian character called 
Yatteluttu, whioh Dr. Burnell thought had 
affinities with Sassanian. Unfortunately, it is 
not dated, either directly or indirectly; and 
the history of the Pandyas is altogether so 
obscure that the industry of the editor has 
been unable to ascertain much about its 
import. The most interesting point is that a 
colony of Brahmans from Magadba were 
already settled in the extreme south of the 
peninsula. Incidentally, Mr. Venkayya con¬ 
tests Bishop Caldwell’s identification of the 
king Sundara-Pandya with Marco Polo’s 
Bonder Bandi, on the ground that the former 
can be proved to have flourished earlier than 
the eleventh century. Two curious bits of 
Folk-lore are contributed by Mr. W. Crooke 
and Mr. Bernard Houghton; while Prof. Kiel- 
horn gives a short account, from pencil- 
rubbings, of six unpublished Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions, and also explaios a misunderstanding of 
a grammatical rule laid down by Panini. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspere Society. — {Saturday, 
April 22.) 

Dr. Arthur B. Pxowsb, president, in the chair.— 
Dr. Prowso read some notes on “ Nature 
Allusions in ‘The Comedy of Errors.’” These, 
whioh are few and the principal of which nearly 
all occur in the first two acts, were considered in 
detail. They are, on the whole, correct in the 
light of present-day knowledge. The ideas ex¬ 
pressed are in two or three cases very pleasing, 
but the majority are rather commonplace.—Miss 
Florence Herapath read a paper, entitled 
“Thoughts about the Twins,” saying that in no 
play is Sbakspere’s instinctive recognition of 
the central fact of individuality more clearly 
seen than in “ The Comedy of Errors.” In each 
case the twin brothers are alike in form and in 
feature; but such is the skill of the dramatist, that 
an intelligent observer need never for a moment be 
at a loss to distinguish between the brothers; and 
we are lost in wonder, not so much at the comical 
mistakes of the play, but at the stupidity of those 
who make them. The brothers Antipholus are as 
unlike each other as the brothers Dromio. The 
noble nature of the Syracusan shine3 forth even on 
his first appearance ; and from first to last he is 
simple, dignified, and self-restrained, one of 
Nature's gentlemen, a prince among men. What 
a contrast is presented by his brother, whose 
coarse nature betrays itself in his first speech. In 
his intercourse with his inferiors, he is arrogant and 
hasty; his language is coarse, his manner over¬ 


bearing; and even before the Duke he forgets 
himself in the madness of his passion, and shows 
himself illogical and abusive, a man wrapped up in 
self, a despicable creature of impulse. No less 
marked are the differences between the two 
Dromios. Both are shrewd, witty, and faithful; 
but one is a ponderous galleon, while the other is a 
flying yacht. The Syracusan Dromio, blest with 
a friendly and appreciative master, is full 
of “quips and cranks and wanton wiles” ; be jests 
even with his beatings; his smart repartee springs 
from the overflow of a merry heart; and he laughs 
himself and us into a good temper. A continual 
bubble of mirth marks his presence as we enjoy 
the pungency of his dialogue, the readiness of his 
puns, and the rollicking humour of his descriptions. 
The portly kitchen-wench is mapped out with the 
hand of an artist, and his description of the sad- 
coloured bailiff is an epitome of epigrammatic wit. 
Dromio, of Ephesus, is a far more Bolid creation; 
beneath his jests lies an undercurrent of tolemn 
earnest. The contrariety of life depresses him. and 
he is over-weighed by the double burden of his 
master's abuse and his mistress’s temper. Reviled 
and beaten by both, no wonder the poor fellow 
becomes gloomy and morose; a perpetual sense 
of injury haunts his soul, and his very wit flows 
from the bitter-springs of humiliation and con¬ 
tempt. The first gleam of light upon his path is 
the discovery of his long-lost brother, and we 
leave the two “ sweet-faced youths,” hand-in- 
hand, rejoicing.—Mr. Walter Strachan read a 
paper on “ Matrimonial Advice from the ‘ Comedy 
of Errors.’ ” In this bright and merry farce wo 
can gain very excellent information in the mode of 
husband culture. Adriana exemplifies how not to 
manage a husband; her sister shows the correct 
method, recommended by him who saw into human 
nature as few have ever seen. That very astute 
and experienced wife, the Lady Abbess, by a 
cross-examination which would do credit to the 
forensic art, elicits the manner of the matrimonial 
treatment adopted by Adriana. It must, on the 
strength of the opinion of the Abbess, betaken 
clearly that the Adriana system of husband 
governance is radically bad and wholly 
unsuccessful. What was wroDg was the 
system, not the woman: she was kind and 
fond of her husband, as her readiness to 
attend him in his supposed illness shows, and 
when the folly of her plan of management is proved 
by the wisdom of the Abbess, she has the good 
sense to see her mistakes and how to change her 
tactics. Luciana’s method is open to the objec¬ 
tion that she had never tried her plan i n practice, 
and how far she succeeded with her future lord we 
shall never learn. Her plan is based on the simple 
hypothesis that, however superior the gentler sex 
may be, the other sex being the stronger, it is 
advisable that, as both cannot govern, the stronger 
half should, and so she concludes—“ Ere I learn 
love, I’ll practise to obey.” When Shakspere put 
into the mouth of Antipholus, of Ephesus, the 
observation to Angelo (to be found in IV. i. 48-51), 
he laid down a rule for marital guidance of such 
value that a husband of the usual typical, selfish 
character should request his wife to omit this 
play from her reading; otherwise she might see 
through his manoeuvres. One wonders whether 
Anne Hathaway was a shrew who first began to 
brawl. — Mr. W. M. Griffiths read a paper on 
“ The Text of the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ ” calling 
attention to the deviations of the modem text from 
that of the Folio, and taking as a groundwork the 
text given in the recent edition of the Cambridge 
“ Shakspere.” He arranged the changes in the 
following classes :—(1) Printers’ errors; (2) gram¬ 
matical oversights; (3) change of word for sake of 
rhyme; (4) change or addition of word for sake of 
metre; (5) change of word with change of mean¬ 
ing ; (6) change of word where meaning is 
obscure; (2) notable changes of spelling. 

Anolo-Russian Literary Society.—( Tuesday, 

Hay 2.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., in the chair.—Colonel Davis 
read a paper on the Anglo-Russian campaign in 
the Helder in 1799, when the British and Russians 
combined, from June till October, against the 
French and the Dutch. He prefaced his paper 
with the following remarks:—I am not aware if 
there is any earlier campaign in which the forces 1 


of the two nations fought side by side; but file 
qualities of the Russian soldiers were well btougbt 
out in this short campaign, and we had a good 
opportunity of judging not only the fighting 
qualities of onr gallant allies, but also their cheer- 
ful enduranco of the fatigues and hardships (which 
were considerable) in the service engaged in. The 
British Government had for some time considered 
the policy of a campaign against the Dutch in 
Holland, at that time the only ally of the French 
Republic. They had been led to believe that the 
exactions levied on the Dutch by the French had 
so exasperated the people that they were ready, 
if help was given them, to receive the Princs of 
Orange as their ruler and make common cause 
against the French. Subsequent events proved 
how erroneous was this opinion, and the failure of 
the campaign maybe traced to this miscalculation. 
The Anglo-Russian Treaty of Alliance was dated 
22nd June, 1799, the Emperor Paul willingly 
giving his assent, as he was bitterly opposed to 
the radical measures in France, and was worked 
upon by the English Ambassador, Sir 0. Whitworth 
(afterwards Lord St Helens). England was to 
pay for the maintenance of the Russian troops— 
£88,000 down and £44,000 per month—and was 
also to provide a subsidy for the Russian ships. 
The lecturer then described in detail the actions 
under Generals Abercrombie and Pulteney, and 
the Russian commanders Hermann (who was 
killed) and Sedmoralsky; and, in conclusion, he 
stated that particulars of the campaign would be 
found in the history of the Second Queen’s 
Regiment, on which he was engaged. Mr. Delmar 
Morgan alluded to another campaign in which 
the two nations were allies, viz., the war for the 
Independence of Greece, in 1827. Mr. Cazalet 
commented on the history of the Helder 
campaign by Miliutiu, whom he had per¬ 
sonally known. The Russian historian was 
Minister for War under Alexander II., and in¬ 
troduced the system of conscription, under which s 
short term of service was .secured by passing s 
satisfactory examination. The Rev. Arthur 
Thompson also spoke.— A second subject—the 
history of the Orthodox Church—was handled by M. 
Wesselitsky-Bojidarovitchin an exhaustive speech 
iu Russian. He explained that the tenets of the 
Greek theologians were identical with those of the 
Anglican Church, before the latter became com¬ 
pletely dominated by Rome. The Slavs were con¬ 
verted to Christianity just at the time of the 
rupture between the Papacy and the remaining 
four Patriarchates, which remained pravotlacny 
(Orthodox). At that date (864 a.d ) the Bible and 
liturgy were translated into Slavonic; the latter 
had previously been nerformed only in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. The rendering of the service 
into tongues which the Slav peoples understood was 
the first step towards their Ohristianisation. 
The first beginnings of education and political 
order in Russia were due to the Church. Colonies 
were not formed under shelter of castles, as in the 
West; on the contrary, first came the hermit’s 
cell, which grew into a monastery, and round the 
latter sprang up villages and towns. When the 
Mongols almost destroyed the Russian power, it 
was the Church that saved the nation, by 
choosing Moscow as the ecclesiastical capital, and 
thereby making it the centre of government and of 
the nation as well. The war-cry of Orthodoxy 
against the Tatars sounded from the Troitsko- 
Sergievski monastery, and the Russian straggles 
against their pagan foes thus took the character of 
crusades. In ancient Russia the Church was much 
more completely organised, and had far more 
influence over the popular mind, than the State. 
There were only two conflicts between the two 
institutions, and they were of a personal character. 
The Metropolitan Philip excommunicated Iran 
the Terrible for his barbarities, and Buffered 
a martyr’s death in consequence. Now he 
is honoured a3 a saint, and Ivan is condemned, 
by all Russians, from the Tsar downwards. 
In the time of “troubles” (1598-1613), when 
the whole land was in the power of usurpers 
and Poles or Swedes, the same Lavra of Troitsa 
was the rallying-point of Russian independence, 
and thence, through the efforts of the Church, 
Michael Romanov was elected Tsar. Under his 
son Alexis (1645-1676), the masterful patriarch 
Nikon attracted the supreme power to himself, 
until his disgrace, when the Church and State 
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were equalised. Peter allowed the Patriarchate to 
fall into abeyance on the death o( the last holder 
in 1700, and replaced it (in 1724) by the Holy 
Synod. The Church was further humbled by his 
successors, and stripped of her temporal possessions, 
retaining only the devotion of the people. There 
is a far greater difference between the Westernised 
aristocracy and the church-loving peasantry in 
Jtussia than there is between the English 
“ classes ” and “ masses.” Khomyakov, the most 
talented among the Slavophiles, has rendered 
especial services to the Russian Church 
by reviving its formerly lifeless theology, 
long neglected by society. Slavophilism, 
founded on the study of Russian ecclesiastical 
history, accorded with the national aspirations. 
It eventually overcame cosmopolitanism, and 
restored a feeling of loyalty to Church and 
country. The Church, in response, returned to 
the duty of preaching and popular education, and 
to the study of social problems. Orthodoxy, 
however, is chiefly concerned with men’s souls, 
preparing them for eternity and avoiding conflicts 
on scientific questions. It does not proselytise, 
has never persecuted, and should not be made 
responsible for State-directed measures. The 
Church only combats the Stunda with spiritual 
weapons. It is the State which must sternly 
repress this dangerous and undermining agency, 
introduced by a hostile foreign propaganda. The 
Orthodox Church was never hostile to the Jews, 
whose steadfastness in matters of faith she re¬ 
spects. She has never acknowledged the supremacy 
of the temporal power, with which the Holy 
Synod does not confer on matters of dogma. In 
administrative affairs the influence of the Russian 
Government is far less than that exercised in 
Lutheran countries like Prussia. M. Wesselitsky 
insisted, in conclusion, on the fact that the Ouurch 
lias given Russia its alphabet, language, and 
literature; she has colonised and pacified the 
country, and defended both people and princes 
from the Mongolian Khans; she has built up the 
Russian State and liberated it from Tatar domina¬ 
tion ; she has subjected the Tsars to the law of 
conscience; abandoned by the Government and 
the upper classes, she identified herself with the 
interests of the common people, and now, at 
length, has again come to the rescue of the nation 
when appealed to by society and the State. 

Barms Rbcori. Society.— ( Annual Meeting, 
Thursday, May 4 ) 

Cecil G. S. Foljambb, Esq., in the chair.—The 
report for 1892 showed a great amount of printed 
calendars carried out in the ‘‘Index Library” : 
namely those of Wills in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, of Liohfleld, of Berkshire, of 
Gloucestershire, of Dorset, and of Sussex, besides a 
c ilendur of Chancery proceedings and abstracts of 
Inquisitions post mortem. The time saved to 
searchers for genealogical and topographical in¬ 
formation by means of these printed calendars 
must be very great. The financial statement shows 
that the society is in a healthy condition; but 
with an increased list of subscribers it would be 
able to do still more useful work. Some changes 
in the executive have lately taken place, which, 
it is hoped, will assure that punctuality in the 
delivery of the quarterly parts which is such a 
necessary feature in this class of literature. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. E. A. Fry, of 172, Edmund- 
street, Birmingham. 

Philological. — (Friday, May 5.) 

Henry Bradley, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Whitley 
Stokes read a paper by Prof. Strachan, containing 
twenty-one etymologies, chiefly Celtic ; 

1. Ir. lallaim “I fit in, find room,” from an 
Old-Celtic *talpnami, cognate with Lith. ti ipti “ fit 
in, find room.” 

2. Ir. gemel “ fetter,” cognate with Gr. yimo (from 
*yetiTo) and the Salaminian uy-ytuos • ouWaSn. 

3. Ir. rdi “ planities,” from *rovesid, cognate 
with Lat. rue, Zend ravahh. 

4. Lat. harena, Sabine faeena, from *ghasesnd, 
cognate with Ir. ganem “sand,” from *ghasnimd. 
These words may possibly go with Skr. ghae “ to 
eat,” as ifrvfot, iiappit, with Skr. bhas. 

5. Ir. dalta “fosterling," from y/dhal, cognate 
with Lat. felare. 


5. Ir. trait “ starling,” from *trozdii, cognate 
with Lith. strSidas “ thrush,” and Lat. turdue, from 
*torsdo-s. 

6. Welsh trodh “wash, lye, urine,”from *troctd, 
cognate with Gr. rdpyavoy “ vinegar,” and O.N. 
brekkr, O.H.G. drech. 

7. Welsh gwyvo “ withered," from *vivo-s, cog¬ 
nate with Lat. vielue and Lith. vjjstu “ wither.” 

8. Lat. ligula, from y/leigh, whence, also, Ir. liag 
“ladle,” Welsh limy, Com. to, Bret. loa. 

9. Ir. fuar “ I found,” from *vovora, root vers, 
and frith “ was found,” from *t veto-s, which stands 
to vere - as Gr. (Jijrdjto lp(a,OTrpri-Tis to ripe-rpoy. 
Connexion with Gr. tbplauu is probable, but has 
not yet been established. 

10. Ir., Welsh, Com. Bret, brae “ great,” from 
*mratto-s, *mr»dh-tos, cognate with Gr. BkuBpis, 
from *ppuBpoe, Skr. murdhan “ head,” Old-Bulg. 
brilio “ height.” So Ir. bree “ great,” from 
nadh-to-s. 

11. Ir. medar “ mirth,” medraim “ I disturb, con¬ 
fuse,” SkT. y/mad. 

12. Ir. tailm, Bret, talm “ sling,” from 0 talktmi, 
cognate with Old-Bulg. ttuktf “ I strike.” So 
Welsh taleh “ grist,” “ bruised,” with Russ, tolokno 
“ dried oatmeal.” 

13. Ir. toiee “ wish,” from *to-renski. cognate 
with Germ. Wunech, Skr. vtlilehd. -Root ven, 
whence, also, Skr. vdnati “ desire,” Goth, vunan, 
“ sich freuen,” Welsh gwenu “ to smile.” 

14 Ir. dassaim with the prep, imm “ I rage,” 
ddsacht “madness,” cognate with A.S. duxes 
“hebes, fatuus.” 

15. Ir. fuinim “ I set ” (of the sun), from vo-neso, 
Gr. yiopai, from *r«roRai. Ir. fuinid in grian, 
literally “ die Sonne geht unter.” 

16. Ir. ness “ blow, wound,” from *necso ( neghso) 
or *ruesd, cognate with Old-Bulg. nil? “inflgo,” 
pro-noziti “perfodere,” Gr. ybiraa. Another form 
of the root appears in the Gr. tyx°s and Old-Ir. 
ata-com-aing “ who smote thorn.” 

17. Welsh breuan “ carrion-crow,” from *brdvon- 
and Welsh breuad “a grave-worm,”from *bracot-, 
cognate with Gr. BiBpcbaxiy. 

18. Ir. dabaeh ‘ ‘ cask,” from *dhabhaka, cognate 
With Gr. rci^os, rdtppos, BdwTu. 

19. Ir. derg “red,” from *dhergo-s» A.8. deore, 
Eng. “dark.” For the connexion of ideas com¬ 
pare Skr. raj “colour, be red,” Gr. (peBos, Goth. 
riqis. 

20. Ir. do-nessim “I despise,” cognate with 
Gr. b»6<r<ropai, irMrii, and Zend nad “ schmiihen.” 
Root ned, to which Gr. oroS- stands in ablaut. 

21. Ir. t-airg “ offer thou,” con-airr “ who shall 
offer,” cognate with Gr. bptyv. 

A paper on “ Some Greek Etymologies,” from 
Mr. E. R. Wharton, was also read, the chief point 
in which was an attempt to explain the occasional 
occurrence in Greek of i and u where we should 
have expected e and o respectively. In the Ionic- 
Attic dialect there is no real confusion between the 
letters : iaria and iVrlij are different reduplications 
from the same root as Eng. stone, Tvror and equus 
cannot possibly be connected, limpet owes its ■ to 
rpia, Syopa and irdyvuot are independent forma¬ 
tions from a root on- (on). But in the non-ionic 
dialects e and o seem to have been pronounced 
“close,” with an inclination to i and u respec¬ 
tively, so that they might be represented in either 
way. 

Aristothliak.— (Monday, May 8.) 

H. W. Carr, Esq., hon. sec., in the chair.—Mr. 
(4. F. Stout read a paper on “ The Philosophy of 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson.” The paper criticised 
in detail Jsome of the principles laid down by Mr. 
Hodgson in The Philosophy of Refection, particularly 
the doctrine of the subjective and objective 
aspects and the account of the relation of primary 
to reflective consciousness. In the discussion 
which followed Mr. Hodgson replied in detail to 
the criticisms of the paper. 


Asiatic.— (Anniversary Meeting, Tuesday, May 9.) 

The Eari. of Northbrook, president, in the 
chair.—The secretary (Prof. Rhys Davids) read the 
report for 1892, in which it was stated that the 
society had to regret the loss by death or retire¬ 
ment of seventeen members, but twenty-nine new 
members had been elected. Lord Amherst, in 
moving the adoption of the report, called attention 


to the important discoveries lately made in Egypt, 
and hoped the society would devote attention to 
these historical records. Sir William Hunter, who 
seconded the motion, thought the steady produc¬ 
tion of the Journal was of very great importance. 
It had recured a supply of most interesting 
articles, which effected much in the way of dis¬ 
seminating a scholarly knowledge of Indian and 
Asiatic matters. The report was then adopted. 
Sir Thomas Wade moved a vote of thanks to Lord 
Northbrook for his presidency of the society during 
the last three years, and said everyone must feel 
regret that the time had come for him to leave 
them. Sir Raymond West seconded the motion. 
Lord Northbrook, in hiB reply, pointed out that in 
the Royal Asiatic Society no objection had been 
raised to lady members, os happened in a sister 
society; indeed, they possessed very distinguished 
lady members, and were that day going to hear 
Mrs. Lewis. The Oriental Translation Fund, 
which had been mentioned in the report, was iff 
great importance, and they owed a great deal to 
Mr. Arbuthnot for his energy in starting it. By 
the translation of many of the MSS. at the British 
Museum and the India Office, valuable additions 
might be made to the history of India. But the 
main work of the society lay in its Journal, and it 
was very greatly to the credit of the secretary and 
the council that such an excellent selection of 
articles had been given to the world. It was the 
custom of the society for the president, who had 
held that office three years, to recommend his 
successor. He had much pleasure in proposing 
Lord Reay for that position. Probably no one 
who had recently returned from governing an Indian 
Presidency had shown greater interest in the people, 
or a keener sense of sympathy with the masses. 
Mr. Thornton seconded the election of Lord 
Reay, which was carried unanimously.—Mrs. 
Lewis, of Cambridge, then gave a short account of 
the palimpsest MS. of the Old Syriac Gospels, 
lately discovered by her on Mount Sinai. The 
writing that overlaid the Gospels was a martyr- 
ology of women saints of 777 a n. The under¬ 
lying Gospels arc written in two columns. The 
photograpns which she had taken on her first visit 
were not sufficiently clear, and it was some time 
before they could be deciphered ; and then it was 
shown that a new codex of the Gospels had been 
diicovered. So in February of this year they had 
made a second expedition. The Four Gospels 
were there, with the exception of about eight 
pages of St. John. The Gospel of St. Mark 
concluded with the eighth verse of the sixteenth 
chapter. Besides the upper writing and the 
Gospels, the book was made up of three or four 
other MSS., which they had not time to ex¬ 
amine thoroughly, one of which was Greek and the 
others Syriac. They had also made a catalogue of 
the Syriac and Arabic books in the convent, and 
examined all the other books except a few Hebrew 
ones. The Greek books were kept in a most 
lamentable state, packed in chests, and some in a 
dark cupboard, in whioh also the palimpsest had 
been found. 


FINE ART. 

ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 

MASTERS.--Mews. DEPREZ St (IUTEKUNST have alwayton 
hand a selection of WORKS by the bent Masters. Collections 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawinn mounted 
and framed.—18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W C. 


THE SALONS. 
n. 

Paris: May IS, 1803. 

The Salon du Champs de Mars (Socict6 Nationals 
des Beaux-Arts) although not quite so interest¬ 
ing as last year, still maintains its superiority 
not only as regards the general excellence of the 
exhibits, the taste and discrimination shown by 
the hanging committee, but principally as the 
Salon in which new men and new ideas, from 
home or abroad, are most welcome. Academical 
traditions and influence, though evident, do not 
predominate, and a pleasant eclectism is the 
distinguishing trait of this Salon: in a word, it is 
not banaL 
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M. Roll's vast composition (0$ metres bv 9), 
“ The Centenary Fdte of the Convocation of the 
States-General at Versailles (8th May, 1889),” 
occupies the most prominent position in the new 
Salon. This picture belongs to the series of 
large frescoes in which M. Roll has sought to 
illustrate the various manifestations of modem 
democratic life: “ La Greve,” “ Le Travail,” 
"La Guerre,” “La Fete du 14 Juillet.” His 
latest work shows a marked progress on the 
above-mentioned pictures ; and, notwithstanding 
some confusion in the grouping of the figures 
and want of light in the foreground, it does 
great credit to the talent and perseverance of the 
artist, who has been engaged for three years on 
this picture. The scene is the park of Versailles 
on a fine afternoon in July; the President of the 
Republic—beside whom stand M. de Freycinet, 
M. Tirard, the officers of his civil and military 
household, and the representatives of the various 
departments of the State—is addressing a swaying 
mass of several thousand enthusiastic citoyens 
and citoyennes. who are shouting “Vive la 
Rcpublique,” “Vive Carnot,” waving hats and 
displaying the good-natured exuberance of ex¬ 
citement common to a French crowd. In the 
background are the green slopes and trees of the 
park, the silver spray of the fountains glistening 
m the sun, and a streak of blue sky and fleecy 
clouds. The difficulty of mastering the details 
of so complex a composition is manifest, but 
criticism is disarmed by the boldness and talent 
of the artist 

M. Puvis de Chavannes exhibits the green and 
grey tinted cartoon of a fresco he is painting for 
the decoration of the staircase of the Hotel de 
Ville. It represents an aged poet (Victor Hugo) 
confiding his lyre to a classically-draped female 
figure (the City of Paris) surrounded by other 
figures symbolical of science, art, and litera¬ 
ture. It is needless to add that the drawing and 
grouping are perfect in their classical simplicity. 

Mr. Borne-Jones's three contributions, “The 
Depths of the Sea,” “ Perseus,” and the portrait 
of Philip Comyns Carr, occupy a place of 
honour among the foreign exhibits, and excite 
admiration and deep interest among French 
artists who know our great painter only by name. 
Next in interest— 1 cannot say in attractiveness— 
come the seven exhibits of the Belgian painter, 
M. Leon Fr6idric. Young Impressionists and 
Symbolists, who delight iu weird subjects de¬ 
picted in colours that defy description, get 
intensely excited over M. Frederic’s “ La Saluta¬ 
tion AngGlique,” and his crape-veiled figure, 
“ Night,” nursing in her lap Death and Sleep ; 
but the Philistine and the bourgeois stands aghast 
at the sight of this new “ manifestation of art,” 
and finally rushes off to refresh mind and eye by 
gaxing at the beautiful landscape “Soleil de 
Septembre,” the work of another Belgian, 
M. Courtens, or at the Norwegian Thulow’s 
" Millstrcam.” 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s group of peasants, “In 
the Forest,” resting after their evening meal, and 
listening to a tall, handsome youth who is play¬ 
ing the violin, is certainly a splendid specimen of 
highly-finished work ; but it is somewhat want¬ 
ing in animation, the expression on the faces of 
the listeners is too calm and refined : they arc 
conventional peasants. On the other hand, the 
portrait of a lady with her son in her lap, one of 
nis arms passed affectionately round her neck, is 
charming and most exquisitely painted. M. 
Carolus-Duran Bends a life-like portrait of the 
ever-youthful litUrateur, M. Arsene Houssaye, a 
red mantle thrown over his shoulders. His other 
exhibits are brilliantportraits ofmwdamej painted 
to “order,” but of no particular artistic interest; 
while his small landscape and marine are mis¬ 
takes, such as the most talented ar.ista are apt to 
make at times. Messieurs Gervex and Duez 
have depicted with exquisite grace and talent 
the tastefully dressed, coquettish, fin de deck 
Parisiennes they know so well. M. Blanche has 


eleven charming exhibits, among which the por¬ 
trait of M. Leconte de Lisle stands apart, the 
noble head and the expressive face of the poet 
offering an interesting contrast to the surround¬ 
ing pictures. M. Olivier’s family group of the 
Baillie family occupies a prominent position. 

M. A. Harrison’s two moonlight marines, and 
the picture of a bov bathing in a lake over¬ 
shadowed by trees through the leaves of which 
the rays of sunlight cast here and there blotches 
of light on the water, the boat, and the bather, are 
admirable; the two first are fall of calm and 
poetic repose, the last is delightfully refreshing to 
look at. Quite different but equally true to 
nature are M. Mesdag’s stormy views of the 
rough and turbid waves of the North Sea. 
Messieurs Uhde, Kuehl, Kiel felt, Zorn and 
other well-known names figure on the walls of 
the Champs de Mara Salon; while there are 
several very good pictures by lady artists, for 
instance; Mdlle. Breslau’s “ Petite Rousse ” and 
several charming pastels; Mme. Grandmougin’s 
cleverly studied head of a Bretonne; Mdlle. 
Andthan’s delicate portrait of M. Georges 
Rodenbach, author of that weird story, Bruges-la- 
Morte. 

It is interesting to note the influence of Manet, 
Courbet, Monet, and other “independents” in 
the work of the more advanced members of 
the present generation. There is no doubt 
a tendency to exaggeration among Borne of their 
disciples; but the results are interesting, and help 
to dispel the monotony which overshadows the 
work of those who are blind to what is good and 
healthy in the new schooL The ordinary visitor 
may stop and stare in bewilderment at M. Aman 
Jean’s strange allegorical figure, “ Venice, reine 
des mers,” and even laugh at the same artist’s 

P ortraits, or at M. Dannat’s blue and red 
anaderos and extraordinary studies of Spanish 
dancers. Yet these works are no mere freaks of 
imagination, but the result of careful study and 
a desire to realise some new ideal. In the 
portraits of M. Picard as well as in M. 
Alexander’s “ Black Portrait,” “ Grey Portrait,” 
and in M. Antonio Gandara’s “ Lady in Green,” 
we see the influence of Mr. Whistler; and yet 
we feel that these are no mere servile copies, but 
a new phase of the ever-varying incarnations of 
art, and as such deeply interesting to the serious 
observer. 

The show of sculpture is more limited and 
less interesting than at the Champs Elysees. 
M. Saint-Marceaux’ marble figure of a “Premifere 
communiante ” kneeling, and lost in a state of 
ecstatic beatitude, is very beautiful; but his 
plaster cast for a future statue of Joan of Arc, 
though intended to be placed against one of the 
pillars in the Cathedral of Reims, strikes one as 
too ethereal a representation of the warrior- 
maiden. M. Dampt's bust of the painter Aman 
Jean is a fine piece of animated art, the best 
bust of the year. M. Claudel, a pupil, I believe, 
of M. Rodin, contributes two nude plaster figures 
carried away in the vortex of “ La valse ” ; this 
extraordinary production looks like a pastiche 
of certain figures of M. Rodin’s “Femmes 
Damnees." 

The collection of “ (Euvres d’Art ” in bronze 
and polished tin, glass faience, and gres flambd, 
is very interesting. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Cairo: Dahabiyeh Istar: May 7, 1893. 

The Notitia tells us that the “ala quarts 
Britonum ” was stationed in the time of the 
Roman Empire at Ision in Upper Egypt, midway 
between Hierakon and Muthis. It is interesting 
to discover where exactly in the land of the 
Pharaohs our British forefathers were encamped 
at a time when Egypt and Briton formed part of 
a single empire, and where accordingly we may 


expect to find remains of them. I believe that 
I have this winter determined the question. 

The name of Ision shows that a temple of Isis 
stood upon the spot, and its site will therefore be 
marked by the ruins or traces of a temple. 
Where Muthis was is already known; it lay a 
little to the north of Qau on the eastern bank of 
the Nile, south of Sifit, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the modern Rayy&yanah. 
Hierakon, the city of the Hawks, was the capital 
of the twelfth nome of Upper Egypt, which was 
consecrated to the hawk-headed Horns. Ac¬ 
cording to the geographical texts of Edfu, Horns 
was here represented as “ the hawk on the head 
of the white gazelle.” In the necropolis of 
Hierakon we must consequently expect to find 
the mummies both of hawks and of gazelles, and 
the place where they are found will indicate the 
near neighbourhood of the city. 

When the irrigation works were being carried 
on at the Khizndfi iyah and Shamfyah canals 
two years ago, the fellahin discovered numberless 
mummies of hawks and gazelles north of Bedari 
and eastward of Mutmar. Hierakon accordingly 
must have stood not far from Mutmar, possibly at 
Korn Begli. However this may be, tne position 
of Ision, between Hierakon and Muthis, is fixed 
within an area of limited extent. In this area 
there is only one ancient Kom, the Korn 
el-AAmar, which I visited last December. Here 
I observed two or three sculptured blocks of 
stone which had once belonged to a temple ; so 
there can be little doubt that the Kom, which 
is a considerable one, marks the site of Ision. 
It is quite close to Bed&ri, behind which are a 
good many tombs cut in the cliff. These were 
carefully examined by Mr. Wilbour and myself. 
We found only one inscription, however, in two 
lines of hieroglyphs, too much mutilated to be 
read. 

Since my last letter was written, I have come 
across a Greek inscription at the quarries of 
Sheikh Hassan opposite El-Qais, which has a 
topographical interest. It runs : Seo\oyos 

tTUTTlIT [.»!/'] KOTOS XtUJa UipTI, that IS tO SSy, 

“Theologos, Bishop of Kbesha Pirpe,” or “the 
Ancient Monument of Khesha.” A little to 
the north of the inscription is a ruined church 
of early date, which I found, from a graffito, to 
have been dedicated to “ Saint Moses ”; this 
was evidently the “cathedral” of the bishop, 
the quarries being the Pirpe, and El-Qais 
(called Kasa in the hieroglyphs) being Khesha. 

And now to turn to what Mr. Tyler terms 
“the Semitism of the Hittites,” by which I 
suppose he means the Semitic affinities of their 
language or languages, since he has said nothing 
to show that they belonged to the Semitic race. 
I fully agree with him iu believing that Khilani 
is a Semitic word, but this proves nothing so far 
as the Hittites proper are concerned. Assyri- 
ologists have long since recognised that in the 
time of Sargon “ Hittite ” meant much Hie same 
to an Assyrian that “Syrian” means to us. 
Indeed, this extended use of the name went back 
to a very much earlier period than that of Sargon 

E erhaps to the time when there were Hittite 
ingdoms at Hamath and Kadesh. Nearly a 
century and a half before his reign, Shalmaneser 
II. on the Black Obelisk (line 61) calls the Kings 
of Israel, Arabia and Ammon “ Kings of the 
country of the Hittites.” It is this extended use 
of the name than helps to explain Gen. x. 15. 

Sargon also eays that Khilani belonged to 
“ the language of the land of the Amorites" 
Amurri, not Akharri as it used to be read, we 
now know erroneously). But this statement 
does not make the word Amorite, any more than 
the other statement made it Hittite in the 
correct sense of these terms. From an early 
date the name of Amorite, which was 
properly confined to the district immediately 
north of Palestine, had been extended by both 
Babylonians and Assyrians to the whole of 
Syria, irrespective of race or language. 
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If Mr. Tyler wants an argument for the Semitic 
character of the Hithite language, he had better 
look for it in the Papyrus Anastasi IV. PI. 17, 
where animals called abiriu are said to be brought 
from the land of the Hittites. Abiriu has been 
identified with the Semitic dbirim “ bulls.” 
This, however, is questionable, since the other 
animals mentioned are “horses and stallions” 
from Singar and “ mares ” from Alasiya. More¬ 
over, abiriu may be an Egyptian word. 

The Siojerli inscriptions prove pretty plainly 
that the language of the Hittites was not Semitic. 
Mr. Tomkins and myself have long since pointed 
out that the Semitic name of Khayanu, King of 
Sam alia or Sinjerli, in the time of Shalmaneser 
11, separated him, so far as language was 
concerned, from his Hittite allies; and the monu¬ 
ments found on the spot now show that we 
were right. In these there is no reference to 
the Hittites ; so that the Semitic monuments of 
Northern Syria do not even recognise the name. 
We could hardly have clearer testimony to the 
fact that the Semitic population of Syria did not 
lav claim to the Hittite name.® 

The existence of the Assyrian Kirubu makes it 
unnecessary to suppose that ch’erub is a metathesis 
of rekub. But the Samallian God Rekub-el 
(Rekeb-el) “ The chariot of El," throws light on 
2 Kings ii. 12. A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
After the approaching retirement of Sir P. 
Cunliffe Owen, it has been decided to separate 
the two departments of science and art at 
South Kensington. General Festing will 
succeed as director of the science collections, 
while Prof. J. H. Middleton, of Cambridge, 
has accepted the post of director of the art 
museum. 

Mr. Walter Crane has undertaken to illus¬ 
trate the facsimile edition of the First Folio of 
Shakspere, which is being reproduced (on a 
slightly reduced scale) by the Dallastype pro¬ 
cess. The designs will be in the style of the 
sixteenth century; and eight illustrations for 
“The Tempest” will shortly be ready, in a 
form suitable to be bound up with the parts 
containing that play, which are now published. 

Mr. Percy E. Newberry, of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of Egypt, arrived in London 
last week from Upper Egypt with a large 
collection of water-colour drawings of scenes 
and inscriptions from ancient tombs in the 
provinces of Minieh and Assiout. The 
drawings, which have been executed by the 
artists of the survey—Mr. Percy Buckman, 
Mr. John E. Newberry, and Mr. Howard 
Carter—will, it is hoped, be exhibited to the 
public early in June. 

This year we have been fairly overwhelmed 
with reproductions of the pictures in the Royal 
Academy. Of these, Royal Academy Pictures 
(Cassells) easily bears the palm, not only by 
reason of the size of the pages, but also because 
of the care that has evidently been devoted to 
the printing. Three parts have already 
appeared, out of five that are promised; and 
the last will have eight pages of notes of an 
explanatory nature. We think well also of the 
shilling volume published at the office of Black 
and While, which gives for introduction a brief 
history of the Royal Academy, and also por¬ 
traits, with biographies, of no less than eighty 
“ outsiders.” Mr. Henry Blackburn’s Academy 
Sketches (W. H. Allen) includes, as usual, 
examples from the minor exhibitions. It has 
no index, and is disfigured by advertisements 


* Prof. Jensen now claims to have deciphered the 
Hi tito texts, and to have made out that the 
language of them is Indo-European (see his articles 
in the Sunday School Times for March 25 and 
Apr.l 1). 


between the pages. Perhaps it is by way of 
compliment to Mr. Horsley that the “ cellular 
combination ” appears where it ought not. 

The Illustrated Catalogues of the Paris 
Salons are both issued in this country by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and are as like one 
another as the work of two different French 
publishers can be. That of the Champs-Elysees 
is authorised by the Minister of Fine Arts, and 
still bears the motto—no longer very appro¬ 
priate—of “ innovare.” That of the Champ- 
de-Mars, though containing fewer sketches, is 
slightly higher in price. In the quality of the 
reproduction there is not much to choose 
between the two. But the latter takes the 
prize for blunders in its English. It would be 
impossible to beatthe translation of “ Baigneuse ’ ’ 
as “ Feminal Bather.” 

There is printed in Nature of May 13, an 
abstract of a paper recently read before the 
Royal Society, by Mr. F. C. Penrose, upon 
“ The Orientation of Greek Temples.” He 
claims to have proved that the great temple 
of Zeus at Olympia was constructed with refer¬ 
ence to the brightest star of the first sign of 
the Zodiac. In many cases the dates deduced 
from the orientations are much earlier than 
the architectural remains now visible above the 
ground, showing that these have been built 
upon older foundations. In the more recent 
temples, it is found that the solar axial 
coincidences were connected with the great 
festivals of the temples, as otherwise ascer¬ 
tained. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Alexandre Bertrand read a 
paper upon the well-known large silver vase, 
with reliefs, found at Gundestrup in Jutland. 
He sought to establish; (1) that the vase is of 
Cimbrian workmanship, as' the place of its 
discovery indicates, Jutland being the Cimbrian 
peninsula; (2) that the ornamentation of the 
vase—a processicn of horsemen and infantry, 
whose armour closely resembles that of the 
trophies on the Arch at Orange—renders it 
almost certain that that Arch was erected to 
celebrate the victory of Marius over the 
Cimbri; and (3) that this armour, being 
Gaulish (according to the testimony of 
Diodorus), proves that the Cimbri were Gauls 
and not Germans. 

M. Jaczenski, who is quite a young etcher, 
and—as the character of his work explains—a 
upil of that master of elaboration, M. Le Rat, 
as but lately completed an extraordinary and 
most skilful plate after one of the most fas¬ 
cinating of the Primitives, or men of the earliest 
Renaissance—we mean Sandro Botticelli. The 
subject is that famous and deeply considered 
composition which is to be seen at Florence, 
the “ Primavera.” If Botticelli’s “ Primavera ” 
wants the spring’s gladness, and has a sense of 
more than the spring’s responsibility, that is at 
least characteristic. The work, so tender, 
refined, and suggestive, so charged, too, with a 
weird grace, is interpreted by M. Jaczinski in a 
fashion which may be said almost to ensure for 
him an honourable and brilliant future. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree will deliver the 
Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on May 20 at 9 p.m., his subject being 
“The Imaginative Faculty in its Relation to 
the Drama.” 

The following are the arrangements for the 
Ibsen performances at the Opera Comique 
Theatre, to which we have already referred. 
There will be twelve performances in all: six 
in the afternoons of the week beginning on 
May 29, and six in the evenings of the sub¬ 


sequent week. “Hedda Gabler ” will be 
presented on each Monday and Tuesday; 

“ Rosmersholm ” on each Wednesday and 
Thursday; and “The Master Builder” and 
the fourth act of “Brand” on each Friday 
and Saturday. Applications for seats should 
be made to Mr. J. T. Grein, 14, Southampton- 
street, Strand. 

Miss Alma Murray— assisted by Miss Elsie 
Holmes as vocalist, and by Mr. Louis Parker at 
the piano—was last week at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire, among other places, giving her 
dramatic recitations. The programme placed 
before the public by this admired and elegant 
actress is, as may be held oertain, both refined 
and varied in kind. It is greatly to be distin¬ 
guished by its literary flavour from the 
customary order of programme, and thus, 
indeed, is in no respect unworthy of the artist 
who has given to us performances so remark¬ 
able of Browning’s ' 1 Constance, ’ ’ and of Shelley’s 
“ Beatrice.” Among the things whioh we 
were privileged to hear last week was a facile 
and poetic translation, by Mr. Alfred Forman, 
of a fragment of WagDer’s “Tristan und 
Isolde,” the Balcony Scene from “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” the introduction to “ Pippa Passes,” 
wherein Pippa alone speaks, and Adelaide 
Anne Proctor’s “The Faithful Soul.” The 
Baloony Scene was rendered with an admirable 
union of intensity and that which is known as 
“ maidenly reserve ”—the latter quality it is 
under the circumstances easy to overdo; but 
Miss Alma Murray’s method was that of the 
juste milien. “ The Faithful Soul ” was most 
impressive, though, in this case, we doubt the 
wisdom of a musical accompaniment. In the 
“Pippa” extract, the lightness and gaiety of 
Pippa’s character were well marked—were, 
indeed, in a measure, revealed. Her youth of 
spirit as well as of years was skilfully made 
plain. Probably Miss Alma Murray, having 
regard to that which had to follow, was well 
advised in beginning this “Pippa” scene 
quietly and not very quickly, though, we con¬ 
fess, our own inclination was rather towards an 
outburst at the beginning—a very sunrise, so 
to speak, of song and music—accordant with 
that superb description of the actual sunrise 
which in the great phrase of Mr. Browning, 
“then overflows the world.” But we need hardly 
quarrel with this detail in a performance so 
refined and agreeable, and so unmistakably 
artistic. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT CO VENT GARDEN. 

Sir Augustus Harris commenced his summer 
season on Monday evening with “ Lohengrin.” 
Wagner’s later works may, in the course of 
years, attain to a certain amount of popularity, 
but both “ Tannhauser ” and “ Lohengrin ” 
will still continue to hold their own. The per¬ 
formance of the latter work was one of con¬ 
siderable interest. Mme. Melba is not an 
ideal Elsa—for that a certain calm ecstasy 
seems wanting—but her impersonation of the 
rile presents many excellent qualities, and her 
singing, of course, is admirable. Signor 
Vignas, as Lohengrin, sang most artistically, 
but brought out the tenderness, rather than 
the dignity, of the Knight of the Holy Grail. 
Mile. MeissUnger as Ortruda was excellent in 
intention, both in singing and acting; her 
zeal, however, at times, outran discretion. M. 
Dufriche as Frederic was in his usual form. 
The orchestra was under the direction of Signor 
Mancinelli. He has a thorough knowledge 
of the score, and is in earnest. But his treat¬ 
ment of the music is too much d Vltalienne. 

The appearance of the sisters Ravogli on the 
following night in Gluck’s “ Orfeo ” drew a 
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full house. The name of Qluck reminds us of 
“ Armida,” one of Sir A. Harris’s promises for 
the season. To Mile. Giulia Eavogli, who took 
the town by storm a few seasons back, we are 
indebted for this timely revival of Gluck’s 
works. “Orfeo” was followed by "Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” with Mme. Calve as Santuzza 
and Signor Vignas as Turiddu; and this means 
that the performance was all that could be 
desired. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Rev. E. H. Moberly, with his orchestra of 
strings composed almost entirely of ladies, 
visited London last season and gave a success¬ 
ful concert. Another visit this year has proved 
equally satisfactory. Performances at the 
Royal Academy and the Royal School of Music 
have accustomed us to the sight of ladies in 
the orchestra; but in Mr. Moberly’s stringed 
band the male element is reduced to a minimum: 
there are a few men among the double-basses, 
to remind one, as it were, of the changing order 
of things. At the concert last Friday at St. 
James’s Hall, the performances were excellent, 
and the orchestra compares most favourably 
with other societies composed of amateurs : 
there is both refinement and vigour in the 
playing. Mr. Moberly has evidently trained 
them with special care and zeal. The pro¬ 
gramme, by no means hackneyed, deserves a 
word of praise. It contained a Fugue from 
Handel’s Seventh Concerto Grosso in B flat, a 
Serenade by Robert Volkmann, and a Serenade 
in E, one of Dvorak’s early works. A Fugue 
and Waltz by A. Glazounoff did not prove a 
very interesting specimen of Kew-Russian 
music. Mrs. Hutchinson sang with taste soDgs 
by Brahms and Marie Wurm. 

The Bach Choir gave an interesting concert 
at the Princes’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
Palestrina’s Missa a 5 “ O admirabile com- 
mercium ” is one of the master’s noblest and 
tenderest works; it seems to us of greater 
interest than the well-known Missa Papae 
Marcelli. On a concert platform itis, naturally, 
out of place; but if we did not hear it thus, we 
Bhould not hear it at all. All thanks then 
to Dr. Stanford for reviving it. The per¬ 
formance, on the whole, was good. The choir 
was at its best in Morley’s quaint Dialogue, 
“Phillis, I fain would die now,” and in two 
very bright and effective settings of Elizabethan 
Pastorals by Dr. Stanford. The programme 
included a “ Magnificat ” for double chorus by 
Marenzio and a Motet of Eccard’s. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick gave an admirable rendering 
of Bach’s G minor Suite ; his performance of 
Brahms’s Variations on a theme by Paganini 
was neat and clever, but what an extraordinary 
piece to choose for such a programme! As 
music, too, apart from one or two of the 
variations, itis scarcely worthy of Brahms—the 
virtuoso element is far too prominent. 

The first public concert of a new 
choir under the direction of Herr Max 
Laistner was given at Princes’ Hall on 
Tuesday evening. The choir is composed of 
about seventy members. There is good material, 
although for the present it is somewhat rough. 
Goetz’s setting of Schiller’s “Nenie” was a 
good selection, for the music is fine, and the 
work is almost a novelty; it was given several 
years ago at one of Mr. Prout’s Hackney 
Association concerts. The programme included 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, of the 
first movement of which a very fair rendering 
was given. There is room for a new choir; and 
if Herr Laistner perseveres, and selects inter¬ 
esting works, he may be rewarded with success. 

On the same evening Miss Clothilde Kleeberg 
was giving a concert at St. James’s Hall. 

Of this lady’s good qualities as a pianist 
we have often spoken, but we were quite 


surprised at her rendering of Chopin’s Sonata 
in B minor. Its good points were numerous; and 
whatever faults could be found with it were 
puroly of a negative kind. The Largo and Presto 
were the most successful of the four movements. 
Mme. Kleeberg has neat and finished technique, 
phrases with great dearness, and produces tone 
in a legitimate manner. M. Emile Sauret 
layed two violin solos by Saint-Saens, with 
elicacy and perfect mastery of his instrument. 
•Master Jean Gerardy was another attraction at 
this concert. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society, with 
the help of the Streatham Choral Society, gave 
a ooncert at St. James's Hall on Wednesday 
evening. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s “ Highland 
Ballad” for solo violin and orchestra was 
performed for the first time by Mr. 
Hans Wessely. This is a piece in one 
movement, with a broad expressive melody 
for the solo instrument, and an effective 
contrasting middle section. The scoring for 
the orchestra is excellent. Executant and 
composer were recalled at the dose. A Con- 
certstiick for pianoforte and orchestra, com¬ 


posed by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, was given 
for the first time. The music shows fading, 
and the part for the solo instrument is brilliant 
and generally effective. The composer was at 
the pianoforte; the orchestra was under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Macfarren. The 
Streatham Choir was heard to great advantage. 
Mrs. H. Trust and Mr. Santley, by their artistic 
singing, added greatly to the attraction of the 
concert. J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Skeptics %' the Italian Renaissance. By 
John Owen. (Sonnenschein.) 

To commend the scholarship or the candour 
of Mr. John Owen to readers of the Academy 
is superfluous, however grateful the office 
might be to the individual writer. Those 
of us whose humble request it is that we 
should be allowed to call ourselves Chris¬ 
tians must needs make much of such a 
champion of intellectual freedom and sin¬ 
cerity. In his latest book he has again 
served that cause by producing what, so far 
as I know, is unique in English literature: a 
really well-ordered and harmonious history 
of Italian thought from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century. For, though he 
may call his work a history of scepticism, 
it is really far more than that. Scepticism, 
to he sure, is a condition of all advance in 
thinking; he cannot he a critic who takes 
everything for granted. But you may find 
scepticism and yet no sceptics; and so here. 
I do not see that Mr. Owen has treated of 
a single person, with the possible exception 
of Guicciardini, who was first and last a 
sceptic—a Sextus Empiricus, a Frederick II., 
or a Montaigne—a man of whom you could 
predicate nothing hut that he doubted. Nor 
does his attempt to give a wider or a vaguer 
meaning to the term (emphasised by his 
deliberate spelling of “skeptic” while he 
retains “ ascetic ”) help him very much to 
restrict the range of his inquiry. You can 
never strain the word to connote “ philoso¬ 
pher;” for though a sceptic is a truth- 
hunter, with every candid spirit, two other 
qualities seem to set him apart—a certain 
doubt os to the possibility of successful 
inquiry, and a certain indifference as to the 
result in any event. “ The true sceptic 
regards everything as undecided, even this, 
that everything is undecided.” Among other 
questions he is at times apt to ask whether, 
after all, it matters very much. So that 
when Emerson, with better critical insight 
than usual, lit upon Montaigne as his pattern 
sceptic, he was not narrowing the term but 
defining it. For, if I understand the 
position at all, there is always a suspicion 
of the shrugging shoulder behind the “ due 
89 ais-je? ” and the balances, which not only 
sets Montaigne in a class apart from 
Babelais the satirist on the one side of him, 
but from Pascal the philosopher on the 
other. And any such classification must 
put equally out of court Boccaccio the artist 
and Giordano Bruno the idealist. 

Your sceptic, therefore, from Pyrrho to 
Benan, has been the man who has doubted 
the possibility of discovering truth-absolute. 


He has even not so much as heard whether 
there be such a truth. Mr. Owen tries to 
refine upon him. He aligns him with the 
mystic and the synthetic philosopher, with 
Scotus Erigena and Abelard, in a way that 
reminds us of Pico della Mirandcla’s 
“Beligio, autem, veritatem habet, Theo- 
logia invenit, Philosophia quaerit.” He 
gives him philosophy’s unwearied pursuit 
of the Absolute and the One. Granting it 
for the moment, I do not see how that 
composes the difficulty. Such a definition, 
which may very well include Bruno and, 
perhaps, Pomponazzi, cannot possibly be 
stretched to hold also Pulci and Macehiavelli— 
Bruno, the “ God-intoxicated ” idealist who 
was goaded from the asylum of one dogma to 
spring to that of another, Pulci, the mock¬ 
ing Pagan, Macehiavelli, the Gallio of the 
Benaissance! If scepticism be less an 
attitude of mind than a gradual develop¬ 
ment, a slowly opening point of view, Mr. 
Owen might well have styled his book a 
History of Scepticism in Italy, or (with 
better title than Mr. Lecky) of nationalism, 
or even of Thought; for undoubtedly there 
was a germ in the Middle Age itself which 
made for the doubt, and, indeed, for the 
pessimism of Yanini and of Leopardi. But 
sceptics ! I know that Mr. Owen forearms 
himself against the grave charge of calling 
Dante a sceptic. The first half of his book is 
admitted to be precisely a history of Italian 
thought, and deals with a complex and 
many-hued movement with most patient 
lucidity and order. My point is that he 
might have found—had he so desired— 
some very definite sceptics before Guicciar¬ 
dini. As it is, it seems to me rash to take 
the freethought of the four poets, with 
whom he commences, too seriously. Dante 
and Boccaccio he practically surrenders. 
Petrarch, if anything, was a rationalist 
rather than a sceptic; he argued, but he did 
not doubt. Pulci was a scoffer, with a 
sneaking kindness for naturalism. All four 
(and it is curious that Mr. Owen does not 
take this into account) were artists of the 
pronounced Italian type, sensuous, ever 
leaning to the concrete and the positive, 
reb'gious on impulse, quick to laughter or 
tears, but moved most of all by two root- 
instincts—curiosity and the desire of beauty. 
Now, you may call one and the same lite¬ 
rary artist Catholic or Protestant, Hegelian 
or Materialist, according as you drop upon 
different passages; but the fact remains 
that, in so far as he is artist, he is Pagan: 
he posits the divine in natural facts and 
natural acts; he posits it in art, in the 
mere exercise of his literary faculty, the 
turn of a phrase or the adequacy with 
which he expresses his sense of things. 
Tennyson did well to be angry when certain 
critics reproached him for tne sentiments of 
“ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ” ; 
Boccaccio went to church and lived indif¬ 
ferent honest notwithstanding the “ Three 
Bings ” and one or two very dubious 
novelle. A work of art is a picture of life, 
but it is not a document. And then, over 
and above this, there is the Italian temper 
to be reckoned with. I don’t know where 
I can find this better stated than by Mr. 
Owen himself, or one of his personages. 
That is the advantage of the dramatio form 


when it is handled after Plato’s manner* 
On p, 219 Arundel says: 

“ I must confess I thought your general 
conclusions were frequently vitiated by a 
tendency too common to all investigations on 
the subject — I mean a disposition to exag¬ 
gerate, in the direction of free thought, the 
implications derivable from the free speech of 
the Italians. Because, for instance, the old 
Mysteries or the Goliard, or Provencal poetry, 
were redolent of free expression, that seems to 
me no sufficing warrant for inferring that the 
freedom was intended to be taken au pied de la 
lettre. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
Italian temperament—I suppose it belongs to 
all the Latin races—than the disproportion that 
exists between speech and genuine sentiment.” 

And Harrington adds an excellent com¬ 
mentary : 

“ Its source is an extreme sensitiveness or 
impressionability, which is apt to seem evanes¬ 
cent, not becauso it is superficial, but because 
it pertains to a strongly and variously emotional 
nature. . . . Applying the argument to 

Benaissance literature, I should say that the 
expressions of free thought, c.g., in tho songs of 
the Goliards, or in the Decameron, or Morgante. 
must be taken for what they are—the actual 
sentiments of the writers at the timo of writing. 
But we must bear in mind that the errant 
cleric, or Boccaccio or Pulci, might have been 
surprised into very different arguments and 
sentiments at another time.” 


That is very well put indeed. Dr. Trevor 
does not seem able to dispose of the point 
satisfactorily. “The literature of the 
Benaissance,” he says, “is a bona fide 
expression of extreme licence.” To me, as 
to Harrington, it appears to be an adequate 
expression of the Italian temperament 
envisaging his motley surroundings ; and I 
think Mr. Owen has unduly forced the 
inference that great moral laxity ensued 
upon it. May it not have been the other 
way? 

Where, then, it is time to ask, are the 
sceptics of the Italian Benaissance ? Well, 
assuming the Emperor Frederick to be dis¬ 
qualified (and I do not know that all 
Italian history can point to such another), 
we come down to Lorenzo Valla, having 
skipped over Guido Cavalcanti and Poggio. 
Surely Valla was a pattern sceptic! No 
poet, as was Pulci, no professional politician 
with Macehiavelli, no philosopher or pro¬ 
fessor with Pomponazzi; nothing but a 
critic, a doubter, a man of shrugs. Keep 
back the three poets for a history of Neo- 
Paganism, dismiss Macehiavelli, retain 
Guicciardini, add Valla and Leo Battista 
Alberti and Leo X., and you have a toler¬ 
able chain of real sceptics from the dawn to 
the zenith of the Benaissance. And this 
without speaking of Lorenzo and men 
of his stamp, who were tacit sceptics with 
those occasional spasms of acquiescence so 
characteristic of Italians. 

But, as I have tried to show, Mr. Owen 
gives us a much finer thing—a history of 
the Benaissance from the intellectual side. 
He traces, first, the causes which made it 
what it was: a critical estimate of things in 
their relations to each other, a birth of self- 
consciousness, a revival of the Pagan 
attitude based upon the discovery that 
knowledge, opinion, belief, conduct were 
relative, and that “ man was the measure of 
all things.” This he does by his paragraphs 
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upon the “ Secularisation ol Literature.” a doughty ally in Mr. Owen. Giordano of Dr. Brown’s friends, and Dr. Peddie has 
The springs of the process he only hints at. Bruno had been befriended earlier, but the expanded his presidential address, delivered 
But he is right in assigning an important account of him is exceedingly fine. The before the Harveian Society in 1890, into 
part to the failure of the Second Advent pages are packed with a closely-reasoned the present volume, 
to do what was confidently expected of it— digest of his teaching; but here and there Dr. Peddie possessed the advantage ol 
that is, to arrive—and in showing that criti- the author is tempted to be himself, and long and intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
cism was thus provoked of certain other then he is eloquent. The dialogue which Brown. He first met the subject of his 
sacerdotal pronouncements no more emphatic closes the chapter is one of the best in the memoir when, as boys of twelve, they sat 
or positive. He touches, too, upon the book. It introduces some hard hitting together on the pulpit stairs of Rose-street 


together on the pulpit 
Secession Church, atth 


or positive. He touches, too, upon the book. It introduces some hard hitting together on the pulpit stairs of Bose-street 
Crusades, but, rather oddly, omits one of the against “ little systems ” of our own, but I Secession Church, at the induction service- 
most profound causes of all—the Franciscan am sure it is none the worse for that, at which his father assisted—introducing 
This is rather like discussing Speaking of what he happily calls Bruno’s the elder Dr. Brown as pastor of that 
ligious thought without any refer- “ infinitising’’ process, he says that it was congregation; they were fellow apprentices 


revival. This is rather like discussing 
modern reb'gious thought without any refer¬ 
ence to Wesley. Emotional rather than in¬ 


tellectual, that astonishing tide of passionate dilettantism. 


“ infinitising’’process, he says that it was congregation; they were fellow apprentices 
often happily employed against ecclesiastical under Dr. Syme in the Minto House 


heart-service was the one thing needful to 
compact the piece. Or, to use Carlyle’s 


“ I often long to ask,” says Mr. Harrington, 
“ about some petty detail of Christian worship, 


metaphor, perhaps it was the fire from or some unimportant matter of doctrine—How 

v * v • t __a at__ _i?__ £ _i_* _ -4-v.^ 


Surgical Hospital; and throughout life they 
remained attached friends, closely associated 
in their professional pursuits. 

Dr. John Brown, bora atBiggar, Lanark- 


heaven which set the accretions of centuries would it bear the test of the infinite in time shire, on September 22, 1810, came of a 
in a blaze. The account of the Goliardic and space P What would the inhabitants of family of distinguished dissenting clergy- 
poetry and of the civilisation of Provence is ^ m , us • ‘ • • ““Pr °* °ur squabbles about men _ His father, the Rev. Dr. John 

exceedingly well condensed. More might 2£Ston“tUa?"Whe^thfp’Septs Jn Brown was Secession minister of Biggar, 

have been made of Provencal scepticism whioh Christ j gtregg have distinctly an and afterwards of Rose-street and Brough- 
(there, as elsewhere, closely allied to mys- infinite and eternal character.” ton-place congregations in Edinburgh; his 

ticism), and certainly more of Frederick’s j^ r Harrington adds grandfather, the Rev. John Brown of 

court at Palermo. But the whole summary ' , , f ,, .. ’ , , ... ,, Whitburn, was a well-known divine and 

is delightful reading, and makes one wish {oTJ ^** j** JfcerS ^rath which, by^ome author; and his great-grandfather was the 
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court at Palermo. But the whole summary ' T , , , , ... ,- 

is delightful reading, and makes one wish forn iJ a d f U or JfcerS ^rath which, by^ome 
to have that history of Neo-Pag&insm from Grange irony, has been adapted to ecclesiastical 
Mr. Owen, at all events upon the philoso- dogma: ‘ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
phical side, where it is very obvious his omnibus’” (pp. 337-8). 
sympathies lie. This is very much to the point just now. 

When he comes to work out m detail the The discussion wanders on to Pantheism 
three remarkable figures of a later day— g na Uy ) to the gracious conceit of the 
the real matter of his book—Pomponazzi, « At , ima Mundi”; but, much as I should 
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strange irony, has been adapted to ecclesiastical ®ev John Brown of Haddington, compiler 
dogma: ‘ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab of Tas Self-Interpreting Bible, a work ex- 
omnibus’” (pp. 337-8). ceedingly popular in its day among the 

This is very much to the point just now. “ gravelivers ” of Scotland. 

The discussion wanders on to Pantheism , do . studied in the High School and 
and, finally, to the gracious conceit of the in the University of Edinburgh, where he 
“Anima Mundi”; but, much as I should formed lasting friendships with suoh men, 


Bruno, and Vanini, the ground shifts; we - t j must f’ orb ear t 0 q UO t e . It is afterwards distinguished, as Sir Theodore 
are in the midst of Pantheism and beating p i ea8a n t to feel sure that, under the half- Martin, Lord President Inglis, Lord 
up for Spinoza. One is glad to get them, ^ ful aspirations 0 f Miss Leyoester, there MoncreifE, and Sir Douglas Madagan. At 
grateful to Mr. Owen for doing the service the b r road and We.minded sympathy the age of seventeen he commenced the 

here that he performed when he rescued whatsoever things are lovely and of study of medicine under Prof. James Syme, 

Scotus Engena and Occam from the abyss; d repor t 0 f Mr. John Owen. who had resigned his chair of anatomy 

but one is driven to ask, how were two, at 8 1 ’ ' Maurice Hewlett. in the university, and who soon after¬ 
least, of them sceptics ? Really, it does ' wards began to teach in the Minto House 

seem as if Mr. Owen had confused scepti- -.----— = Surgical Hospital and Dispensary, which 

cism with heterodoxy. But surely, although _ „ .. . Tl ,. . he had founded. The relations between 


here that he performed when he rescued 
Scotus Erigena and Occam from the abyss; 
but one is driven to ask, how were two, at 
least, of them sceptics? Really, it does 
seem as if Mr. Owen had confused scepti¬ 
cism with heterodoxy. But surely, although 


with whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report, of Mr. John Owen. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


ad founded. The relations between 
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the doxy of Bruno and Yanini was not that ^collections of Dr John Brown, Author of teacher ftnd jj wer6 mogt e^ial, and 
of Rome or Geneva, it was a settled doxy, “Bab and his Friends. By Alexander Dr Brown h l/ emba i med mem0I y o! 


(Percival.) 


during a terrible visitation of the cholera. 
Returning in the following year to Edin¬ 
burgh, he took his M.D. degree; and, 
settling there as a familv physician, he 
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rising in Bruno to a dogmatic idealism very x*eaaie, m.u. (i ercivai.j b j 8 0 ld master in a charming sketch, 

much like that of Spinoza. It is difficult to To produce a satisfactory portrait of the In 1832 Dr. Brown became assistant to 
read pp. 302-312 of this book, or Bruno’s author of “ Rab and his Friends ”—one that Dr. Martin, of Chatham, and distinguished 
own Eroicifurort (his “ philosophical Sursum would be recognised as adequate by those who himself by his intrepid devotion to duty 
Cor da ” as the author well says) without knew the man, and that would convey a true during a terrible visitation of the cholera, 
considering him, if not a Pantheist like impression of him to those who never saw Returning in the following year to Ediu- 
Campanella, at least a Pan-en-theist and a him in life—is a task of uncommon difficulty, burgh, he took his M.D. degree; and, 
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an able article on Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters in the North British Beriew, and 
he afterwards contributed much to that 
periodica], and to the Scotsman newspaper; 
while a series of remarkable character- 
studies of the medical worthies of the past 
appeared in the Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

The brief story upon which, after all, his 
reputation rests most securely, and which 
will probably last as long as our English 
tongue, was first prepared as a lecture, and 
delivered, rather ineffectively and with 
little success, to tho country congregation 
of a clerical friend. When published in 
pamphlet form, it at once met with the 
appreciation it merits; and it has since 
appeared in innumerable editions both here 
and abroad. “ Rab and his Friends ” was 
a memory of its author’s old student days ; 
and he has told the story of the Howgate 
carrier and his wife and their faithful 
canine friend with a poignant directness 
which goes at once to every heart. 

It is indeed this quality of directness that 
constitutes the main charm of all that Dr. 
Drown wrote. There is so little of tho merely 
literary in bis productions, all is so spontan¬ 
eous, so instinctive; we feel always that 
tho writer is impressed aud overmastered 
with tho story he has to tell, with tho 
character he has to portray, and that this 
soul of fact finds naturally and inevitably 
its own most fitting body of expression. 
We may be very sure that Dr. Brown 
never studied literary form in the manner 
in which Mr. Louis Stevenson has told us 
that he himself did ; that the author of 
“Bab” never “played tho sedulous ape,” 
or carried about penny notebooks in which 
to describe scenes and events in the manner 
of this or tho other master of literary ex¬ 
pression. 

There is a story which Dr. Brown tells, ’ 
in his Letter to John Cairns, D.D., of Dr. 
Belfrage, of Slateford. ITis wifo had died 

“after loss than a year of singular and un¬ 
broken happiness. There was no portrait of 
her. no resolvtd there should be one; and 
though intirely ignorant of drawing, he de¬ 
termined to do it himself. No one else could 
have such a perfect image of her in his mind, 
and he resolved to realise this image. He got 
the materials for miniature painting, and, I 
think, eight prepared ivory plates. He then 
shut himself up from every one and from 
everything, for lourteen days, and came out of 
his room, wasted and feeble, with one of the 
plates (the others ho had used and burnt), on 
which was a portrait, full of subtle likeness, 
and drawn and colourod in a way no one could 
have dreamt of having had such an artist.” 

This curious story has always seemed to me 
to give an indication of Dr. Brown’s own 
method of literary work. It was no painful 
and prolonged apprenticeship in the literary 
craft, but simply his clear and vivid per¬ 
ception, his instinctive and exceptionally 
strenuous grasp of this “ perfect image in 
his mind ” that enabled him to attain such 
vivid and perfect expression as is evinced 
by all his writings. 

The present volume contains many of Dr. 
Brown’s lettors, which form the very plea¬ 
santest reading, so full of freshness and 
originality are they. Eminontlyhe was aman 
in whom “ the whole ” was “ in every part ”; 
and he could not put pen on paper without 


producing something that was individual in 
phrase and fancy, something that was a bit 
of himself. As a writer in the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal has very truly observed— 

“his commonest remark to the porter who 
took possession of his portmanteau at the 
station, or to the cabman who drove him homo, 
to every one with whom he c une into contact, 
was fresh and original, made there and then, I 
fitted to the occasion, and felt like a breath of 
fresh air.” 

The sketches that so frequently adorned 
his letters, some of which are reproduced in 
this volume, are delightful. The “ Young 
Saturn,” at p. Gl, the “ Plato, thou 
reasonest well!” at p. 109, are especially 
mirth-provoking; and his drawings of the 
dogs that he loved so well merit Mr. 
Ruskia’s praise for “ the quantity of dog 
life in them,” the sense of “ the hill weather 
that they have roughed through together, 
the wild fidelity of their wistful hearts, the 
pitiful, irresistible mendicancy of their eyes 
and paws.” Though, in his early days, 
Dr. Brown had a few lessons from Ewbauk, 
he was practically a self-taught artist; the 
directness and the power of his artistic and 
his literary expression alike came from his 
power and clearness of mental sight, from 
his vivid apprehension of “ the perfect 
imago in his mind.” 

Dr. Peddie expresses surprise that Dr. 
Brown, with all his sympathy for things 
poetic, produced almost nothing in verse. 
He is, however, mistaken in supposing that 
his friend wrote absolutely nothing of this 
kind except the verses which he quotes at 
pp. G5-67. There is a poem headed “Glen 
Sannox, September 10, 1873,” and printed 
as a leaflet for private circulation, which— 
with touches of a humour characteristically 
wayward and whimsical—is a marvellous 
self-revelation of its writer, a pathetic ex¬ 
pression of the brooding sadness which 
shadowed his life. Here he pictures himself 
seated with a friend among the heather in 
Arran— 

“ Sitting there without a word, sitting there to¬ 
gether, 

Looking up that famous glen, filled wirh its own 
weirdness, 

Standing up ag.iiust the blio, filled with to-be- 
fraredneas” , 

and then gives the thoughts of each : she 
filled with memories of her dead infant; 
and, for his own case, 

“In his eye, a pair of eyo3, full of love and duty, 

And a face, that is a face of essential beauty— 

In his heart an achiug void, in his ear a word 

Never to be heard again, till God's trump is 
heard.” 

Sadness and sorrow were closely inter¬ 
woven with the life of Dr. Brown. The 
long illness and death of hi3 much loved 
wife was a crushing grief to him ; and he 
himself suffered greatly from uncertain 
health and mental depression. But, shortly 
before the end, it seemed to his friends that 
a placid evening of life was in store for him. 
He had been relioved from the pressure of 
professional duties, the trying scenes of 
which were always a strain to his delicate 
and sympathetic nature; he had taken to 
revising and republishing his e>saye, and, 
it was hoped, had bagun to plan fresh 
literary work, when he caught the attack of 
pneumonia and pleurisy which carried him 


off after a few days’ illness, leaving a sad 
blank in the midst of his particularly wide 
circle of warmly attached friends. 

J. M. Gray. 


Old John and Other Poems. By T. E. Brown. 

(Macmillans.) 

The appearance of a new volume of verse 
by Mr. Brown is always an interesting 
event. He stands quite apart from his 
contemporaries. He belongs to, and is 
influenced by, no school. His strong indi¬ 
viduality compels respect. 

Hitherto he has chosen, for the most part, 
to write in dialect; and not content with 
describing to us the lives, troubles, and 
pleasures of the Manxmen, has set himself 
the task of making us familiar with the 
manner of their speech. And he has won 
a wide measure of popularity. 

Yet it would seem scarcely possible for a 
patois poet ever to become a universal 
favourite. Even Mistral and Barnes com¬ 
mand only a limited, if increasing, audience. 
Edwin Waugh, a poet of uncommon merit, 
is condemned to local fame; although every 
Lancashire man knows his best work by 
heart. Burns, pre-eminent as he is 
among the world’s song writers, is 
more talked about than read. It 
requires some patience and perseverance 
to fully understand these men; and to all 
outsiders, unless they are sympathetic 
students, their noblest qualities are nidden. 
But it were idle to complain, since he who 
seeks may easily find rare beauties to reward 
him. And to ask these provincial poets to 
forego their provincialisms were to take 
from them the power of song. Who cares 
to read Waugh, or even Burns, when he 
attempts to write in classical English ? 
Therefore this book of Mr. Brown’s is 
doubly distinguished, both on account of 
the spirit and beauty of the Manx poems 
and the singular felicity of many of the 
verses not written in dialect. 

An admirer of “Betsy Lee,” with a 
knowledge of literary history, might reason¬ 
ably fear for the success of the greater part 
of Mr. Brown’s last volume. And, indeed, 
the workmanship in the dialect poems is 
generally stronger than that of the other 
portion of the book. An occasional uu- 
couthness of rhyme and rhythm is more 
than pardonable when the words are spoken 
by a fisherman or peasant. It is not easy 
to excuse similar faults in poetry of a 
severer type. And in “ Old John ” there 
are very many bad lines marring stanzas of 
rare beauty. Here is one of Mr. Brown’s 
happiest efforts, the last line of which is 
wofully weak. 

“ So tho wind came 
Purpling the middle sea, 

Crispiug the ripples of flame— 

Came unto me ; 

Camo with a ruah to the shore, 

Came with a bound to the hill, 

Pell, and died at my feet— 

Then all was still.” 

Yet, in spite of such blemishes, which it 
were unfair to Mr. Brown to pass over in 
silence, these poems of his newer style are 
good enough of themselves to have gained 
for him cordial admiration. Here is a tiny 
poem of great charm, and especially remark- 
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able when we remember it is written by one 
whose previous work has always been 
dramatic rather than lyrical. 

“ A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot— 

The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not. 

Not G«d ! in gardens ! when the eve is cool P 
Nay, bat I have a sign; 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine." 

Devonshire has given Mr. Brown many a 
subject for this new batch of poems. There 
is a song of 

“ Milk, milk, milk, 

Straight as the parson’s bands,” 

inspired by the dairies of Lynton, which 
might well have been sung by Mr. Hardy’s 
Tess, and some worthy composer should find 
music for it. Kingsley, who never tired of 
praising the loveliness of the West Country, 
would have been eager to know the man who 
could write “ From Lynton to Porloek.” 

But Mr. Brown has not completely for¬ 
saken his earlier manner; and, after all, the 
best verse in the volume tells of the sea, 
“ blue with that blue,” and the hardy 
fisher-folk of his beloved island. The 
stanzas on the Peel lifeboat are extra¬ 
ordinarily vigorous, with the haunting 
refrain: 

“ —the fury and the din 
And the horror and the roar, 

Rolling in, rolling in, 

Rolling in upon the dead lee-shore.” 

They should find a place in Mr. Henley’s 
next edition of the Lyra Ileroica. Nearly 
as good, though in a different way, are the 
lines “ To a Schooner.” No one can read 
them without, in some measure, realising 
that there is a spirit haunts a ship, making 
her a living being in the eyes of her lovers : 

“ And now, behold.' a shadow of repose 
Upon the line of grey 

She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 

Soft blended in a unity of rest 

Alt jars, and strifes obecene, and turbulent throes 

’Neath the broad benediction of the west.” 

Most of the Manx poems, however, in the 
volume are humorous, full of the homely 
shrewd wit of the people. It is only in the 
“ Mater Dolorosa, the finest poem Mr. 
Brown has yet written, that he touches on 
their sorrows and stirs our sympathies as 
he stirred them in the story of “ Betsy 
Lee.” 

It is a rare pleasure to read verse so 
vigorous and healthy as Mr. Brown’s. Oae 
feels, as one closes the volume, that he 
has gained not only a permanent, but a 
prominent, place among the few real poets 
left to us. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF TIIE f:MtORf:S. 
Correspondence du Marquis et de la Marquise 
de llaigecourt avec le Marquis et la Marquise 
de Bombelles pendant Vemigration ( 1700 — 
1800). Publiee d’apris les originaux, 
pour la Societe d’Histoire Contemporaine, 
par Maxima de la Rocheterie. (Paris.) 
The Societe d’Histoire Contemporaine has 
made an excellent start with the publication 


of the present volume; and it makes a fair 
promise for the future, as it announces as 
at press or in preparation the Memoires de 
Michot Moulin sur la Chouannerie Normande, 
edited by the Vicomte Louis Rioult de 
Neuville; Le Dix-huit Fructidor : Recueil de 
documents, la plupart inedits, edited by 
M. Victor Pierre; and Lettres de Marie 
Antoinette: Recueil des lettres authentiques 
de la Reine, edited by MM. Maxima de la 
Rocheterie and de Beaucourt. The titles of 
these works and the names of the editors 
show the historical school of which the 
society is representative. Every student of 
the period of the French Revolution must 
have regretted that the Revue de la Revolu¬ 
tion has come to an untimely end. The 
work it did under the editorship of MM. 
Charles d’Hericault and Gustave Bord was 
of the greatest value; the documents it 
published were extremely interesting; the 
articles it contained, especially those of 
M. Simon Brugal on the camps of Jales 
and the anti-revolutionary movements in 
the Gevaudan, were exceptionally well 
written and based on careful research; and 
it tapped a source of information in the 
archives of noble and bourgeois families 
opposed to the Revolution, which tended to 
clear up many misconceptions and to eluci¬ 
date many dark passages. The Societe 
d’Histoire Contemporaine is in no sense 
the successor of the Rerue de la Revolution — 
its editors are, for the most part, con¬ 
tributors, like M. Maxime de la Rocheterie, 
to the Revue des Questions Historiques —but 
they belong to the same school. It is 
significant of the impartial tendency of the 
new historical movement which forms such 
an important feature in modern French 
literature, that in these days of the third 
Republic, when the men and the events of 
the first Republic are regarded with such 
enthusiastic admiration by a large majority 
of Frenchmen, an important share of the 
investigation into its history is taken by 
students who are frankly opposed to its 
results. This anti-revolutionary and anti¬ 
democratic party has long possessed an 
organ in the Revue des Questions Historiques ; 
and with regard to the actual history of the 
Revolution itself, it supported for a time the 
Revue de la Revolution. Its historical sense 
is stronger than its critical tendency; it 
does not, like its predecessors in the days of 
the Restoration, attempt to gain its ends 
by crude inventions, by reckless abuse, or 
by mutilating or suppressing documents. 
Though it heartily disapproves of the Revo¬ 
lution, and does not hesitate to avow its 
disapprobation, it shows its feelings in its 
comments on documents, not in mutilating 
the documents themselves. Faults enough 
and to spare were committed by the suc¬ 
cessful side in the course of the Revolution 
for its opponents in the present day to have 
no difficulty in justifying their attitude. 
The impartial mind must admit, with regard 
to that striking and dramatic series of 
events, that excessive admiration and ex¬ 
cessive depreciation are alike misplaced. 
It is no part of the duty of the historian to 
apportion praise or blame ; he has only to 
investigate thoroughly and to narrate as 
clearly and cold-bloodedly as he can the 
result of his investigations: it is not for 


him to attribute motives or indulge in notes 
of admiration. For this purpose he needs 
documents to examine; and to whoever fur¬ 
nishes him with documents, whatever be 
their motive or mental attitude, he owes his 
gratitude. Every student of the history 
of the French Revolution will, therefore, 
welcome the foundation of the Societe de 
l’Histoire Contemporaine ; and if its future 
publications rival, as they promise to do, 
the present volume in interest, they should 
hasten to enrol themselves among its mem¬ 
bers. Its address is 5 Rue Saint-Simon, 
Paris, and the name of its secretary M. E. 
Ledos. 

The history of the Emigres who left 
France sooner than accept the Revolution, 
who pressed the monarchs of the continent 
to intervene on their behalf, and themselves 
took up arms against their country, is still 
imperfectly known. M. Forneron, in two 
brilliant volumes published in 1884, did but 
skim the subject; and M. Ernest Daudet 
has, in spite of much diligent research and 
useful work, shown that he is not qualified 
to deal with it satisfactorily. It is only by 
studying the correspondence and contem¬ 
porary diaries and journals of the emigres 
that their mental attitude can be understood. 
Volumes of Recollections and Memoirs, 
however charmingly written, have always 
to be consulted with the greatest care by 
the historian; and this is more than ever 
the case with the history of the French 
emigres. Many of the most interesting of 
such volumes were written after the authors 
had returned to France, either during the 
Empire or after the Restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons. Their memories are therefore tinged 
by the light of their subsequent experiences. 
The part of Chateaubriand’s Memoires 
d'outre-tombe, which relate to his exile, may 
be cited as affording an illustration of this 
effect. Excellent as are his stories, ex¬ 
quisite as is his pathetic description of his 
sufferings in London, they have an air of 
unreality, and seem to be adroitly ex¬ 
aggerated to attain a more striking picture. 
Contemporary correspondence gives, how¬ 
ever, a faithful photograph of each evan¬ 
escent shade of opinion, however fleeting, 
and reveals the actual attitude of the writers 
as no Memoirs or Recollections can do. 
Indubitably the most valuable book on the 
emigration yet published is the Correspond¬ 
ence entre le Comte de Vaudreuil et le Comte 
d’ Artois, edited by M. Leon Pingaud in 1889. 
In the letters of the fashionable Paris roue— 
afterwards the adviser and diplomatic agent 
of the hot-headed young prince, whom mis¬ 
fortune and exile failed to tame, and who 
is better known in the history of France as 
Charles X. —could be traced the innermost 
workings of the intrigues and cabals which 
divided the scattered band of Emigres into 
more factions than the successful revolu¬ 
tionary leaders in France itself. Their 
intrigues, their bickerings, and their im¬ 
practicable schemes can be read at large; 
and the failure of the emigration to impress 
the monarchs of Europe with the necessity of 
restoring the ancien regime is amply explained. 
The party of the Princes hated the secret 
agents of the King and Queen; the adherents 
of Monsieur, afterwards Louis XYIH-, 
distrusted the friends of the Comte d’Artois, 
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afterwards Charles X.; all differed as to 
whether trust could be reposed in Bussia, 
Austria, Prussia, England, or Spain; the 
first emigris of 1789 and 1790 agreed in 
detesting the tmigrta of 1791 and 1792, who 
had accepted the Constitution of 1791, and 
faithfully served Louis XVI. to the end; 
and every imigre refused to allow that any 
one who remained in France had the 
slightest claim to sympathy. All of these 
currents of thought are represented in the 
Vaudreuil correspondence, and many of 
them in the volume under review. The 
Marquis de Bombelles was the intimate 
friend of the Baron de Breteuil, the agent 
of Louis XVI. with the foreign powers; the 
Marquis de Baigecourt was aide-de-camp 
to the Comte d’Artois at Coblentz and in 
the invasion of France in 1792; and their 
wives, whose letters chiefly fill the volume, 
reflected their husbands’ sentiments. Both 
husbands and wives unequivocally condemn 
the king’s attitude in accepting the Con¬ 
stitution of 1791. “I believe in truth,” 
writes the Marquise de Bombelles on Feb. 
16, 1791, “that, without his wife, he 
would willingly accustom himself to be 
dethroned and in captivity ” (p. 69). “ The 
feebleness of our sovereign puts me in a 
rage,” she writes on May 19, 1791; “you 
cannot imagine how he is despised by 
foreigners, and what his nearest relatives 
say of him” (p. 130). “His position, 
indeed, is most unfortunate,” wntes the 
Marquis de Baigecourt on September 23, 
1791; “ but it must be acknowledged that 
he aggravates it by his want of character 
and by proceedings unworthy of his rank. 
Were he not my sovereign I should say 
more” (p. 205). Nor does the Prince, 
who was the chief idol of the emigris, 
come better out of the ordeal to which 
his character is subjected by the publica¬ 
tion of these familiar letters. “ Qa’est ce 
que le Boi ? ” the Comte d’Artois is 
represented as saying of his brother in 1791 
to the Marquis de Bombelles, “ Monsieur, 
dans ce moment-ci, il n’est de Boi que 
moi” (p. 174). 

The personage of the royal family on 
whose character most light is thrown by 
the publication of these letters is, however, 
not the king or the queen or the Comte 
d’Artois, but Madame Elisabeth, the king’s 
sister. The two marchionesses wero her 
ladies in waiting: Mme. de Bombelles had 
been educated with her; Mme de Baigecourt 
was her best loved and most intimate friend. 
Headers of Madame Elisabeth’s letters 
already know of her affection for her dear 
“ Bombe ” and her darling “ Bage,” as she 
called them, and will be prepared for the 
unbounded affection testified by both ladies 
for her in return. “Notre Princesse” is 
the bond of sympathy between them; both 
longed and even prepared to fly to her side 
in toe moment of danger, and were only 
kept out of France by her express com¬ 
mands ; allusions to her abound on almost 
every page; each great event of the Bevo- 
lution is judged by them from the point of 
its effect upon her position. Mme. de Baige- 
court’s first thought is ever of Madame 
Elisabeth. She writes to her husband on 
September 24, 1792, exactly four days after 
the cannonade of Valmy, in absolute con¬ 


fidence of toe sucoess of toe Prussian 
invasion: 

“ Mon Dieu, que je suis impatiente de recevoir 
une de tes lettres! Je te crois maintenant 
bien pr£s de Paris, et je t’en crois si pres que 
voila une lettre que je te remets pour notre 
Princesse. . . . Tu me trouves peut-etre bien 
prematures d’ecrire a ma Princesse; mais 
j’espero que tu ne tarderas pas a la voir, et je 
te recommande de lui remettre cette lettre toi- 
m£me. Je 1’ai arrosee de mes larmes. Helas! 

f >eut-6tre en aurai-je a verser sur son sort ” 
pp. 373, 374). 

Mme. de Baigecourt’s premonition was jus¬ 
tified: she never saw her friend again; for 
Madame Elisabeth was destined to follow 
Marie Antoinette to the guillotine. It is 
already well known that Madame Elisa¬ 
beth was no mundane saint at toe court of 
Louis XVI., as many hysterical and igno¬ 
rant writers have represented her; but a 
very ardent politician, who was always 
urging Louis XVI. to break with toe Con¬ 
stitutional party, and to return to the policy 
and the government of toe ancien rigime. 
She was possibly an even worse adviser 
than Marie Antoinette herself: she failed, 
like toe ill-fated queen, to understand toe 
course and meaning of events, and was 
erpetually worrying toe weak king to 
eclare himself against toe Bevolution. 
Madame Elisabeth worked, however, on 
a different line from Marie Antoinette. She 
was the chief supporter of the views of her 
younger brother, the Comte d’Artois, at the 
court, while Marie Antoinette saw through 
the headstrong ambition of her brother-in- 
law, and was never wearied of instilling her 
distrust of him into toe mind of her brother, 
toe Emperor Leopold. Mme. de Bombelles 
distinctly gives this as a reason why 
Madame Elisabeth did not leave France 
with her aunts in February, 1791. 

“Elle peut manager leg intorets de M. le 
Comte d’Artois, empecher qu’on ne l’isole du 
lan qu’il est indubitable qui se formers, user 
u credit que son attachement pour M. le 
Comte d’Artois lui donne sur son esprit pour 
l’arreter, le calmer, en lui laissant entrevoir ce 
qu’elle ne pourra lui dire entierement ” (p. 76). 

To those who still ding to toe legends 
of the Bevolution, it may seem a novelty 
to represent Madame Elisabeth as an in¬ 
triguing politician; but, in spite of this, 
hers is one of those personalities which 
possess a charm that is heightened rather 
than lessened by a perusal of the corre¬ 
spondence of her favourite ladies in waiting. 

H. Morse Stephens. 


The A. L. A. Index. An Index to General 
Literature. By William I. Fletcher. 
With the co-operation of many librarians. 
Issued by the American Library Associa¬ 
tion. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
London : Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Whatever may be said of English politics, 
there can be no doubt that bibliography is 
rapidly becoming Americanised, and that 
very greatly to the advantage of biblio¬ 
graphy and of all those whom it serves. 
The Americans have made bibliography 
utilitarian, and have applied to literature 
also toe talent for labour-saving contrivances 
that forms so striking a characteristic of the 
race. It cannot be denied that much of 
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British bibliography, at least in toe earlier 
part of the present century, was more con¬ 
cerned with the form than toe matter of 
books, and laid more stress upon margins 
and cancelled leaves, colophons and types, 
than upon what the author had to say. 
While there is ample room for Dibdin as 
well as for Watt, there can be no doubt 
that the bibliographer of whom Watt is toe 
type is the more generally useful, and it is 
to this class that toe American cataloguer 
belongs for the most part. The catalogue 
of toe Surveyor-General’s Library at 
Washington has become the completest 
guide to medical literature in toe world, 
and toe catalogues of the great popular 
libraries of the United States show toe 
desire of their managers to make readily 
available all toe information that the books 
on their shelves can give. There are many 
valuable essays and monographs in bygone 
reviews and magazines. To give this buried 
literature a new life, the gigantic “ Index to 
Periodical Literature ” was successfully 
executed. 

Now comes a work of equal utility. 
Everyone who has worked or who has even 
passed an idle hour in rambling over a 
library, knows toe fascination of those 
shelves where the miscellaneous writers are 
ranged. That volume of “ Essays,” of 
“ Studies,” may contain the very informa¬ 
tion that is wanted, the precise thought that 
will give toe needed inspiration for toe day. 
But how shall the average man know that 
in Smiles’s Industrial Biography there is an 
account of Babbage’s calculating machine, 
that F. W. Newman’s Miscellanies include a 
searching essay on the Causes of Atheism, 
that De Quincey wrote papers on toe 
temperance movement? To answer toe 
thousand questions that may arise as to the 
contents of these polygraphic books, the 
Index to General Literature has been 
devised; and “Fletcher” will soon be the 
rival of “ Poole ” as a constantly used work 
of reference in all places where bookish 
men do congregate. 

The scope of toe index includes bio¬ 
graphical, historical, and literary essays and 
sketches, reports, and publications of boards 
and societies dealing with education, health, 
labour, charities, and correction, &c. The 
books indexed are all in English, although 
translations of Benan and Dollinger, tor 
instance, have been admitted. About 1400 
collections of essays have been indexed 
throughout, and, in addition, many refer¬ 
ences are given to books not included in 
that list. Opinions will vary as to toe 
books to be selected for indexing. That 
some few of them are little known outside 
America, that others can have no permanent 
place in literature, may be admitted; but all 
the same, they may supply what is wanted 
to the inquirer. The “ best ” book is the 
book at hand that will give the answer to 
toe particular question that is being asked. 
A more serious matter is that of omissions, 
but these may be made good in the supple¬ 
mentary volumes. When Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“ Speeches ” are rightly included, it is a pity 
to leave aside a book so full of excellent and 
suggestive matter as Jevons’s Methods of 
Social Reform, and other Papers. 

“ There can be but little doubt that this work, 
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in supplying a felt need, will also create a 
demand for something better and more exten¬ 
sive. It is to be hoped that co-operative efforts, 
using this publication as a basis, may produce 
after some years an enlarged edition, as happily 
disproportionate to this as the ‘ Poole ’ of 
1882 was to that of 1848 and 1853.” 

This is so modestly put that it does not do 
justice to this first issue, which probably 
contains references to the topics of 40,000 
separate essays to be found in the books 
which are commonest in American libraries, 
and therefore, with sundry exceptions, in 
English libraries also. Occasional errors 
are to be found; but these are few and 
trivial, when the extent, difficulty, and utility 
of the work is considered. 

Mr. Fletcher and his colleagues deserve, 
and will doubtless receive, the warmest 
thanks of all who are interested in literature 
for this most useful contribution to practical 
bibliography. 

William E. A. Axox. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Girl's Past. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Lottie's Wooing. By Darley Dale. In 3 
vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Micheline. By Hector Malot. Translated 
by Julia E. S. Bae. In 2 vols. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Kinsman to Death. By Barry Cottingham. 
(Eden, Bemington & Co.) 

Claude Prescott. By James E. Arnold. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Was He the Other? By Isobel Fitzroy. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Prose Idyls. By John Albee. (Gay & 
Bird.) 

A Silent Tragedy. By Mrs. J. H. Biddell. 
(White.) 

In Mrs. Martin’s story— A Girl's Past — 
we have a hero of the purely English type, 
remarkable neither for his talents nor for 
his vices. Brooke Graham was such a 
character as children are fond of, animals 
adore, and girls trust—an honest, upright, 
and downright kind of John Bull. He 
came into a nice little property at 
Erdley, in Gloucestershire, and on the day 
he went down to take possession he travelled 
with a shabby parson and his three 
daughters. They were bound for the same 
place, the Bev. W. Lane having agreed to 
take the duties during the absence of the 
permanent holder. Gwen Lane, the eldest 
daughter, was a girl with a history, and it 
is with the unravelment of her past life 
that the narrative is concerned. There is 
nothing of the commonplace about her. 
Her character and appearance are alike 
unconventional, and she completely fasci¬ 
nates Brooke Graham. They fall in love, 
but they cannot marry, for the painful 
story of her life is at length made known. 
Owing to miserable home surroundings, 
Gwen has been inveigled into a child 
marriage; and although she was rescued at 
the church doors, and the youthful scape¬ 
grace of a husband went abroad, the 
marriage was never annulled. Years of 
wretchedness supervene; the husband re¬ 


turns, and is nearly killed in a railway 
accident. He is nursed by his young wife, 
but ultimately dies, and Gwen and Graham 
marry. The book is sad, but very interest¬ 
ing ; and it contains many natural touches 
and excellent delineations of character. 

There is a good deal of the comic element 
in Lottie's Wooing, but we very much doubt 
whether any English girl would be found 
to act as Miss Lottie Vaughan did. This 
erratic member of a family in reduced cir¬ 
cumstances came to the conclusion that it 
was absolutely necessary in the interests of 
her family that she should capture and 
marry their landlord. To this task she 
systematically addressed herself. She bribed 
a gipsy to tell her that George Barrett— 
the man on whose conquest she was bent— 
loved her, and that they would be married; 
all which the mercenary gipsy did in the 
presence of Barrett. She got up an alarm 
about burglars so as to get Barrett into the 
house; she enclosed to him, as by mistake, 
a letter refusing an offer of marriage which 
she pretended she had received; she actually 
wrote the proposal herself, and left it in a 
card-basket where her victim might read it; 
and finally, growing desperate, she sent a 
mock announcement of their wedding to the 
Times to see if that would force the pace 
with him. She was thus no model heroine, 
though there was a great deal of good 
in her, and she practically saved her 
family by her cleverness when they were 
pecuniarily at the worst. The best of the 
joke was that when she began her machina¬ 
tions she did not care for Barrett at all, 
whereas she ended by cherishing a deep 
affection for him. He, on the other hand, 
had always loved the headstrong, wilful 
girl, and all her unwomanly acts had con¬ 
sequently been works of supererogation. 
The next best character in the book to 
Lottie is her brother Jack. The whole 
narrative is very entertaining; and as it 
runs in entirely new grooves, the reader 
cannot fail to be interested. 

M, Hector Malotis a close student of human 
nature, and some of his novels are among 
the best of their kind. He has not the force 
of a Balzjc or a Zola, but like them he has 
the power of getting beneath the surface 
of his characters, llicheline is not happy or 
pleasant in its subject, but the girl-heroine 
is unquestionably very skilfully drawn. Her 
numerous whims and caprices are touched 
off with great fidelity, but they do not 
obscure the excellent heart beating beneath. 
Micheline is the offspring of forbidden 
love. Her mother, on the eve of being 
recalled from France to her husband in 
Chili, leaves her little daughter on the 
borders of a forest, having first arranged 
that the father, Prince Sobolewski, shall 
discover her when out for a walk with 
his wife. This is done, and the child 
is brought up by her godmother, the 
Princess. In a few years the Prince dies, 
and again in a few years the real mother 
returns, and becomes governess to her own 
daughter. She dare not reveal her identity, 
and a long struggle ensues over Micheline 
between the adoptive parent and the mother. 
How that struggle ends the reader must 
discover for himself. Suffice it to state that 
the interest of the narrative is well main- 
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tained to the close. The child unconsciously 
develops under the mother’s charge into a 
good daughter and woman. The characters 
in the story are few, but they are all dis¬ 
tinguished for their individuality. 

Hypnotism is the motive of Kinsman to 
Death, and it shows what a terrible power 
this may be when irresponsibly exercised. 

Dr. Leonard Dyke has pursued his hypnotic 
researches until the matter has become a i 
monomania with him. His beautiful wife I 
is admired by a handsome young baronet, I 
Sir Alan Meyrick. Dr. Dyke loses his ' 
head through jealousy. He has a hyp¬ 
notic subject named George Holt, with 
whom he can do anything. Having on one 
occasion thrown Holt into the hypnotic ' 
sleep, he puts a surgical knife into his hand, 
carefully describes Sir Alan Meyrick to him, 
and bids him kill him whenever and when¬ 
ever he meets with him. This Holt im¬ 
mediately proceeds to do, much to the 
horror of Dr. Dyke, who gives himself up 
for the murder and is confined as a lunatic. 
The story may be of service in once more 
enforcing the necessity for the State regula- ’ 
tion of the practice of hypnotism. 

Claude Prescott is a poor, weak, washy 
story—just such as any good young per¬ 
son might write. Vice is triumphant for 
a time, and virtue, in the person of 
Claude, goes under; but things are pnt 
right in the end. The wicked villain meets 
with an accident, which ultimately proves . 
fatal; and while on his death-bed he repents | 
him of his misdeeds. There is no particular 
reason, so far as we can see, why this 1 
book should have been written, while 
there is one powerful argument in the | 
plethora of novels daily issuing from the 
press why it should not have been 
published. 

The heroine of Was He the Other ? is the 
very advanced daughter of a oountry par¬ 
son. She believes that “ the proper study 
for mankind is man, and that a woman is 
likely to be the best person to do it.” At 
first she studies life through the gay and 
naughty novels of Flaubert and Gyp, and 
then she is thrown into actual relations 
with humanity through one Leonard Mas- 
singham. It appears that this Massingham 
has a dual existence. When under the 
influence of one of his twin souls he is all 
that is good and proper; but when the 
other dominates him he is a very wicked 
person indeed. It is the good young 
man whom Geraldine Fraser consents to 
marry, yet as she goes to the altar she is 
subject to misgivings, and wonders whether 
he is the other and more objectionable 
party. Hence the title of the sketch, which, 
apart from its somewhat whimsical basis, is 
very readable, while revealing no particular 
talent. 

Mr. Albee’s Prose Idyls are very beauti¬ 
fully and very tenderly expressed. They 
breathe the spirit and essence of poetry. 
Some of them extend to only a few lines, 
and yet they throw a new halo and mean¬ 
ing over the profoundest themes of life and 
death. They are as delicate as a gossamer 
web, and yet hold the reader as with strong 
cords. Such sketches as “ White Thoughts,^ 

“ Pain and Pleasure,” “ The Bird Sang, 
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“ A Child of God,” and “ Brethren of the 
Common Lot,” are exquisite alike in form 
and in their moral teaching. 

We are afraid the reader will find Mrs. 
Riddell's little sketch, A Silent Tragedy, 
somewhat repulsive. The hero, the Eev. 
Walter Pernon, takes the chaplaincy of a 
leper hospital, making a forced declaration 
that he is himself a leper. To his horror he 
develops leprosy, and ultimately dies of it. 
This incident by no means exhausts the 
interest of the story; but it is the most 
important one, and necessarily creates an 
unpleasant feeling. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 

The Nests and Eggs of British Birds. By C. 
Dixon. (Chapman & Hall). “Thenidifi- 
cation of birds,” Goldsmith remarked to 
Johnson, “is what is least known in natural 
history, though one of the most curious 
things in it. ” Since that time many books have 
been published on birds’ eggs and nests of a 
more or less scientific nature, generally the 
latter, but none of them cover the same ground 
as does Mr. Dixon. That indefatigable student 
of birds here provides an excellent handbook 
to the oology of the British Islands. It is of 
a sufficiently desultory character to be read 
with pleasure; and yet the information it 
supplies is lucid, particular, and accurate. 
The author passes each bird in review under 
four heads: its breeding area and habits in 
Britain, the range of colouration and measure¬ 
ment in its eggs, and their diagnostic charac¬ 
ters. Careful testing shows everywhere the 
extreme pains which Mr. Dixon has expended 
on his subject. So far as can be, the size 
of the egg of each species is given with the 
utmost exactitude. But he freely owns that 
it is impossible to distinguish the eggs of 
certain allied species, such as the terns and 
pigeons, except by their nests and associa¬ 
tions. Some of Mr. Dixon’s views are start¬ 
ling. Instead of the old opinion that the 
cuckoo is a vagrant lover throughout its stay 
here, he thinks that it pairs annually, and that 
each pair remains together until their comple¬ 
ment of eggs is laid. Books too, as a rule, 
he deems, build their nests only in the morning. 
His account of the game-birds is specially full 
and interesting; ana we agree with him that in 
a truly wild state the pheasant is strictly 
monogamous, whereas in the protected artificial 
life now led by these birds they have morally 
retrograded and turned polygamists. Every 
lover of birds will promote this book to his shelf 
of authorities. But it is a pity that the author is 
here and there somewhat careless in his style. 
Witness the following: “The green wood¬ 
pecker pairs for life, although it is one of those 
speoies that the sexes do not keep very close 
company after the breeding season is over, 
being generally met with solitary.” 

Essays on Rural Hygiene. By Dr. G. V. 
Poore. (Longmans.) Very profitably has Dr. 
Poore collected these essays from different 
eriodicals, for all who have to live in modem 
ouses, much more to build them. His ideal 
of a healthy life is one spent in a country 
house, with even the smallest patch of garden. 
As for city life, with its vast concentration of 
human beings, its liver pollutions, its general 
smoke and noise and insanitary condition, he 
almost washes his hands of the whole matter. 
But if a man will lead a country life as he 
describes it, drinking the pure water and 
inhaling the fresh air which he there promises 
him, and committing all sewage and the like to the 
custody of Mother Earth as soon as possible, 


his lot is indeed blessed; and instead of 
accumulating nuisances around him, he is 
increasing the fertility of the soil. Paren¬ 
thetically, it may be remarked that Dr. Poore 
is no friend to cremation. Burial in earth, 
with the least intervention of bricks, lead, or 
oak, is directly a cause of freshening the air, 
ho says, instead of fouling it, while it provides, 
if churchyards are carefully tended, lovely 
spots for the enjoyment of the living. The 
book is full of useful hints on sanitary matters, 
pipes, cisterns, and the like, and deserves to 
be read carefully by every householder. The 
author strongly recommends that in all country 
houses the offices should be situated in detached 
turrets, approached from the main structure by 
a short passage possessing thorough cross 
ventilation. Such houses he would never have 
more than two stories high. It is impossible 
to open this valuable little book without 
finding useful teachings on some point of 
domestic economy, and it may be confidently 
recommended to all who would lead healthy 
and therefore happy lives. 

The Future of British Agriculture. By Prof. 
Sheldon. (W. H. Allen.) Many people would 
give a good deal to know what is to be the 
future of British agriculture. Fortunately 
Prof. Sheldon has no mind to play the part of 
a prophet, but from the plenitude of a long 
experience gives sage counsel how to farm 
abreast of the time and be ready for whatever 
may ensue. After pointing out the great 
falling off in the area of wheat grown in Eng¬ 
land at present (nearly 42 per cent, in the last 
twenty-five years), he contrasts it with the 
increase of permanent grass during the same 
period, which is closo upon 5,000,000 acres. 
This points to the wisdom of farmers turning 
their attention to the production of milk, 
butter, and cheese, especially the first of these 
commodities, which towns can consume in 
almost any quantities. Foreign competition 
keeps down the price of butter and cheese at 
present. If farmers are to succeed in these dairy 
products, they must aim at uniformity of 
quality, otherwise the regular consumer falls 
away. The Professor wisely advises stock¬ 
breeders to choose well-bred cattle, push them 
on as quickly as possible, and sell speedily. 
When discoursing on the fine quality of the 
turf which rears South Down Sheep, he may 
be reminded that the juicy character of the 
minute snails found on that herbage is very 
plausibly supposed to add to the quality of the 
mutton. Cheddar cheese is at present much in 
vogue with cheesemakers, and Prof. Sheldon 
has some useful hints on its production. This 
little book is well worth reading, and it is 
pleasant to find that the Professor by no means 
despairs of the future of agriculture in England. 
It were to be wished his style could be com¬ 
mended, but what shall be said of such a 
sentence as—“ It is in the nature of Britons not 
to sit on a back seat, once they can sec one in 
front; and certainly we were not content to 
‘ play second fiddle ’ to America in cheese¬ 
making ” ? 

Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary. A new 
edition. Parts II.-in. (Bell.) The revised 
and enlarged edition of this favourite dictionary 
keeps up to the high promise with which it 
commenced. Part II. (Brachjrsema to Cory- 
dalis) and Part III. (Corylus to Ferns) embrace 
a great number and variety of interesting 
topics. The editors (Messrs. Wright and 
Dewar) understand their obligations liberally, 
and offer precise and lucid information on every¬ 
thing which can reasonably interest a gardener. 
In short, the book is still, in their hands, what it 
was before, an intelligent and unfailing com¬ 
panion to the garden. It has grown, and now 
Includes new subjects and fresh information, 
but it has not become bulky. We have noticed, 
as specially useful articles, those on Budding, 


Cabbage (and diseases of the cabbage), 
Camellia, Carnation, Cattleya, Chrysanthemum, 
Conservatory, Cutting. The subject of land¬ 
scape-gardening finds some advice in plain good 
taste, under the heads of Bridge, Cascade, 
Clumps, and Design. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish, in the 
autumn, a translation of Prof. Friedrich von 
Wieser’s work on Natural Value. This is the latest 
development of Jevons’s marginal utility theory 
of value, of which the Austrian school have been 
the principal exponents. The main purport of 
the book is to show that the laws or value in 
the modern industrial state are, fundamentally, 
natural laws, which would reappear in a perfect 
or a communistic state, and consequently that 
rent and interest are not phenomena induced by 
an artificial state of society, but essentially 
economic. Incidental to this main argument, we 
have the explanation of the present distribution 
of wealth by “imputation of return” and of 
the empirical cost of production theory as based 
essentially on the theory which determines value 
by marginal utility. The book has been trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Malloch (Miss Christian Brown), 
under the supervision of Dr. Smart, the translator 
of Bohm Bawerk’s Capital and Interest, who 
will edit it, with an introduction and analysis. 

The War Office are about to make a new 
departure by the publication, under official 
sanction, of a book descriptive of the army 
system and its history. The duty of editing 
the volume has been intrusted to Lieut.-Gen. 
W. H. Goodenough, C.B., and Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
Dalton, who will be asssisted by various 
officers, many of high standing. It will be 
sought to give this book, which will deal with 
principles rather than details, a readable 
character. It will be in four parts: I., the 
army system; II., the components of the 
army; III., the army in India and the colonies: 
IV., the army in war; and it will be illustrated 
with two portraits and with maps. 

Mb. John Murray will issue in a few days 
a critical examination of the Home Buie BUI, 
by Prof. A. V. Dicey, entitled A Leap in the 
Dark ; or, Our New Constitution. 

Mb. Walteb Scott will publish shortly Mr. 
George Moore’s play, The Strike at Arlingford. 
It will be in a limited edition, with a design on 
the cover of the binding by Mr. Albert Moore— 
who, we may add, is no relation of the author. 

A new prose translation of Dante, by Sir 
Edward Sullivan, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messbs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately the ninth and concluding volume 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by Dr. 
W. Aldis Wright. It contains “ Pericles, the 
Poems, the Sonnets, &c. 

The fifth edition of Volume II. of Mr. Henry 
Dunning Macleod’s Theory and Practice of 
Banking, completing the work, will be pub¬ 
lished next week by Messrs. Longmans. An 
index is added to this edition. 

Messrs. George Philip & Son will publish 
early next month an Atlas Guide to the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, consisting of a series of 
seventy-two plates, with descriptive letterpress 
by the late J. Bartholomew ; and a Tourists' Art 
Guide to Europe, by Nancy Bell (N. D’ Anvers), 
author of The Elementary History of Art, 
with upwards of sixty illustrations. 

Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, Leicester, and 
Nottingham, announces a series of novels, with 
many original features, to be called “The Regent 
Library of Select Fiction.” One of the peculiar¬ 
ities of issue is that the publisher offers to present 
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the copies on large paper that are not subscribed 
for to the public libraries of Oreat Britain, in 
order of seniority. The first volume of the series 
will be Frangipanni, by Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. will issue imme¬ 
diately a popular edition of The Atlantic Ferry , 
by Mr. Maginnis, with all the original illus¬ 
trations ana the latest details and “ records” 
of the steamships. 

Mb. W. H. Wbllbman announces for publica¬ 
tion next month The Provincial Press in London, 
giving practical information about all the provin¬ 
cial newspapers that have either offices or agencies 
in London. 


Last week we stated that the American snb- 
scriptiona to the Shelley Memorial amounted to 
£72, which, it seems, is more than one fourth of 
the total sum received. The original scheme 
was to establish a Shelley library and museum 
at Horsham. But in view of the Bmall response 
that has been made to the appeal, it is now 
proposed to apply the money in Land to founding 
an annual prize for EngUeb literature at the 
Horsham Grammar School. The hon. secretaries 
of the fund are Mr. J. Stanley Little, Buck’s 
Green, Rudgwick; and Mr. J. J. Robinson, of 
the West Sussex Gazette, Arundel. 


The Elizabethan Society held a special meet¬ 
ing last Wednesday week in memory of John 
Addington Symonds, who always took consider¬ 
able interest in the work of the society, and had 
sent several papers dealing with Elizabethan 
literature to be read before its members. A 
paper on "Thomas Hey wood” would have 
been read on Wednesday night had he still 
been living, and it was thought fitting that a 
memorial meeting should be held on that date. 
Mr. Frederick Rogers presided, and claimed 
that the influence which Mr. Symonds exercised 
over so many minds of the younger generation 
lay in his hopeful and cheery outlook on the 
facts of life and experience. Speeches were 
made by Mr. James Ernest Baker, Mr. W. H. 
Cowham, Mr. A. C. Hayward, Mr. J. A. 
Jenkinson, and Mr. G. Turner; and many 
interesting and sympathetic letters were read by 
members of the society who had known Mr. 
Symonds, or who had been among his corre¬ 
spondents. 

The last of the Positivist Society’s lectures 
for the present season will be delivered at 
Newton Hall, Fetter-lane, on Sunday, May 28, 
at 7 p.m., by Mr. F. W. Bockett. The subject 
will be “ St. Augustin.” The society is making 
arrangements for a series of Saturday afternoon 
visits to the London museums and picture 

E tileries, under the guidance of Judge Vernon 
ushington and others; and also for summer 
pilgrimages to places of interest in connexion 
with great men. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch has issued this week 
the fourth part of his Dictionary of Book- 
Collectors. The only well-known name is William 
Beckford, of whom a portrait is given. Inci¬ 
dentally, we are told that more than half of the 
total amount of £86,000, paid at the sale of 
Beckford's library, came out of Mr. Quaritch’s 
pocket. We are glad to see a new contributor in 
Mr. Robert G. C. Proctor, who describes the 
books (mostly the productions of the early Roman 
presses) in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, which bear an inscription showing that 
they were purchased at Rome in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century by Bishop Shirwood, of 
Durham, the predecessor of Bishop Fox. Many 
of them are recorded to have been bound at 
Rome; but none now retains its original 
binding. We also notice several articles by 
Mr. Frederick Clarke, who claims Sir Peter 
Lely as a book-collector, on the strength of 
a volume with the autograph of the painter, 
now in the writer’s possession. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Auono the contents of the June number of 
the English Illustrated Magazine will be: “ Red 
Cross Hall,” by Mrs. Russell Barrington, with 
a frontispiece and decorative designs by Mr. 
Walter Crane; “ Rhymes to a Little Girl,” 
Part II., by Lord Macaulay; “ Mad MedH- 
cott,” a complete story, by Mr. Grant Allen; 
and the first instalment of a story, by a new 
writer, entitled “ Hartmann the Anarchist; or, 
the Doom of the Great City.” 

" Goethe and Heine on the Irish Question ” 
is the title of an essay by Dr. Earl Blind, 
which will appear in the June number of the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 

The Scholastic Globe for June 2 will contain 
an article, by the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, on 
the organisation of secondary education. 

The summer number of Cassells Magazine 
will be published early next month under the 
title of “ The Crown of the Year.” In addition 
to a complete story entitled “ Hard to Please,” 
by Frances Haswell, it will contain a special 
fashion budget of summer and holiday dress, 
illustrated from photographs. 

An illustrated weekly journal, entitled Com¬ 
merce, will appear on July 1, with the sanction 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. Its aim 
is to render commercial subjects more interest¬ 
ing and more useful than they have been 
hitherto. It will be published at Talb ot House, 
Arundel-street, Strand. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Michael Foster, who has been nomin¬ 
ated to deliver the annual Rede Lecture at 
Cimbridge, his chosen for his subject, “ Weari¬ 
ness.” The date fixed is June 14. 

Prof. Ridgeway, the new Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, announces a course of 
six lectures this term upon “Greek Influences 
in the West and North of Europe.” The 
introductory lecture was to be delivered on 
Wednesday of this week. 

The Rev. Robert Lawrence Ottley, of Mag¬ 
dalen, has been appointed head of the Pusey 
House at Oxford, m succession to Mr. Gore, 
who has accepted a living. 

Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson, University Librarian, 
has been elected president of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, in succession to Prof. 
E. C. Clark. 

The next volume in the series of “ Great 
Educators,” published by Mr. Heinemann, will 
be Abelard: and the Origin and Early History 
of Universities. It is written by M. Gabriel 
Compayrfe, rector of the Aoadeiny of Poitiers. 

The Financial Board at Cambridge have 
modified their report on the capitation tax— 
previously mentioned in the Academy — by 
recommending that the augmentation from 17s. 
to £2 a year snail be confined to undergraduates. 

Out of regard for “ the present serious condition 
of university finance,” the Special Board for 
Divinity at Cambridge recommend that the 
Btipend of the lecturer in pastoral theology be 
reduced from £100 to £50. The expenses of 
the lectureship for the present year will be 
defrayed out of private liberality. 

The appeal for subscriptions to aid in develop¬ 
ing an engineering laboratory at Cambridge has 
yielded, up to the present time, a total sum of 
£4848, of which £1000 was contributed by the 
Duke of Devonshire, and £500 by the late 
Lord Derby. In addition, valuable donations of 
apparatus have been promised. It is proposed to 
commence building at once, so far as the funds 
permit. The number of pupils now in attendance 


is 62, most of whom are engaged in a systematic 
course of study of mechanical science. 

The Homines Lecture on “Evolution and 
Ethics,” which Prof. Huxley delivered at Oxford 
last week, has already been published in pamphlet 
form by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. A con¬ 
siderable body of notes is appended, which are 
chiefly concerned with developing the com¬ 
parison between Greek and Oriental philosophy. 
Incidentally, they reveal the wide reading ot the 
author. It will be remembered that the lecture 
ended with a quotation from Tennyson’s 
“ Ulysses ” ; a note refers us also to Browning's 
11 Childe Roland,” as another example of poetiy 
divining the feelings of retrospective age 

At the recent degree day at London University 
just one-third of the B.A.’s were women—80 
out of 241. The colleges best represented were: 
Bedford, Cardiff, and Holloway, nine each; 
Aberystwith and Cheltenham, seven each. Ia 
the honours list, women came first in three 
departments—mental and moral science, English, 
and French. None but women passed the 
examination in the art and theory of educatioa. 

The collective body of the professors at the 
College de France has recommended M. Maurice 
Oroiset for the chair of Greek, vacant by the 
retirement of M. Rossignol. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
NOCTURNE—LOVE’S ANGUISH. 

O lento dome, o mar e as ondat jazem. 

Camoes: “ Os Lusiadas.” 


Whose tears are these that fall 
Warm on my cheek P 
Why are there tears at all ? 

Tell me 1 Ah ! Speak ! 

What cause have tears to fall, 
Splashing my cheek P 
’Tis but the summer rain, 

’Tis but thy daily pain. 

n. 

What voice is this I hear. 

Over the deep, 

Calling so load and dear. 

Calling to sleep P 
Whose voice is that so near? 

Why do I weep P 

’Tis but a stray gull’s cry, 

’Tis but the sea’s sad sigh. 

□i. 

Whose fair white arms are those 
Stretched out to me 
Each day, at sunset’s close, 

Over the sea P 

Whose warm white arms are those, 
Lifted for me P 

’Tis bat the dying light 
Folding reluctant night. 

IV. 

Whose face is that I see, 

Out there afar. 

Just where blue sky meets sea, 
'Neath yon small star P 
Who smiles and beckons me. 

Out from afar P 

’Tis but the white-robed moon, 

’Tie but the moon of June. 

v. 

Whose are those shining eyes— 
Beacons of love— 

Burning so true and wise 
Up there above ? 

Whofe are those constant eyes, 
Steadfast above P 
Only the stars, those eyes, 

Looking from midnight sides. 

T. K. Dealt. 

Indian Ocean: April 11, 1893. 
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OBITUARY. 

FREDERIC SALMON GROW8E. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. F. S. 
drowse, one of those Anglo-Indians who, 
both by learning and by sympathy, have left a 
name that will be remembered m the East. 
He died on Friday, May 18, at Haslemere, 
where he had taken np his abode only a year 
or two ago, on his retirement from active 
service. 

Frederic Salmon drowse was bom in 1847 
at Bildestone, a village in south-west Suffolk, 
being the third son of Mr. Robert drowse, 
a gentleman of good position. He was 
educated at Oxford, matriculating at Oriel 
in 1835, and gaining a scholarship at 
Queen’s in the following year. He was 
placed in the first class in Moderations, 
and in the second class in the Final Classical 
School. Among his contemporaries were the 
present head-master of Rugby (at his own 
college), and Sir Charles Crostnwaite (now 
member of the dovemor-deneral’s Council). 
In 1839, he passed the competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service, and was posted to 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Mr. drowse at once devoted himself to 
studying the language and literature of the 
people, as a means to render himself a more 
sympathetic administrator. The two districts 
where he served longest were Mathura and 
Bulandshahr — the one an ancient seat of 
Hinduism, the other a centre of Muhammadan 
nobles. Mr, drowse’s interests were decidedly 
with the former. He first became known as 
an ardent defender of the purity of the ver¬ 
nacular Hindi, as opposed to the official Hindu¬ 
stani. This led to a controversy wilh Mr. J. 
Beamee, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which was continued for some years. 
Now, owing to the labours of Dr. Hoernle and 
Mr. drierson, there is no fear that the several 
vernaculars of Northern India will fail to receive 
due attention. 

Mr. drowse wrote two important books, both 
of which were published by the dovemment 
Press at Allahabad, and abundantly illustrated 
with photographs reproduced by the Autotype 
Company. Mathura : a District Memoir (1880) 
is an enlarged edition of a local manual which 
first appeared six years earlier. Partly through 
the special attractiveness of its subject, and 
partly by reason of the enthusiasm of the author, 
this stands out as the most permanently valuable 
monograph that has been written on an Indian 
district. The archaeology begins with Buddhist 
or possibly dreek remains ; the architecture 
ends with a Roman Catholic chapel, built by 
Mr. drowse himself on oriental models. There 
are also interesting chapters on Hindu sects, 
and on the etymology of place-names. The 
second book is an English translation of the 
Ramayana of Tulsi Das (1883), which also had 
previously appeared in parts. This poem is a 
I'xteenth century adaptation of the great 
Sanskrit epic, and occupies the place almost of 
i Bible among the people of the North-Western 
Provinces. Finally, Mr. drowse published 
Rulandshahr; or, Sketches of an Indian District, 
iocial, Historical, and Architectural (Benares, 
884). This is chiefly interesting as showing 
low he was able to transfer his sympathies 
roin a Hindu to a Musalmau population, when 
he requirements cf a bureaucratic regime coin - 
>elled his removal. Though never a persona 
rata to his official superiors, Mr. drowse was 
;azetted C. I. E. on New Year’s Day, 1879. 

J. 8. C. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

'he Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
listoria for April opens with a report by 
'adre Madrazo on S. Maria de Ledesma, a 
hurch of the ninth century in the province of 


Santander. F. Coders describes a lithographed 
Arabic work from Fez, and suggests that many 
other Arabic MSS. may be thus reproduced 
there. The most important article is by Padre 
F. Fita on San Francisco de Borgia, throwing 
light on the attitude of the Spanish sovereigns 
towards the church, on the last days of Juana 
la Loca, and on the early history of the Jesuits 
in Spain. The same writer gives some new 
documents on Fray Boyl, which enhance the 
mystery of his oareer. Perez Pastor shows 
Sebastian Cabot as a pensioner of the Spanish 
dovemment; and Ramon Santa Maria pub¬ 
lishes the depositions and the sentence of the 
Inquisitionagainst forty -two deceased Judaizing 
converts, ordering the exhumation and burning 
of their bodies, and the confiscation of the goods 
of their heirs, at Cuidad-real, March, 1483. 
Prof. J. Rhys’s “The Inscriptions and Language 
of the Northern Piets ” is noted among recent 
gifts to the Academy. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GBNEBAL LITERATURE. 

Babime, ArvMe. A. de Muiaet. Faria: Hachette. 9 fr. 
Boehm, G. Ludwig Wekhrlin (1789 -1798). Ein Pablizisten- 
leben d. 18. Jahth. MUnchen: Beok. 6 M. 

Bochort, Paul. ITn acrupula. Peril: Lemene. 9 fr. 
Coutaoek, H. GaRpard Duiffoproucart et lea Luthiera 
lyonnais du XVI« 8it':le. Paris : Fiaohbacher. S fr. 
DrOKai:,E. Bayonne historiqne et pittorerque. Bayonne: 
Hourquet. 90 fr. 

Huabd, C. Xmbault. L’lle Formoae. Faria: Lerouz. 
30 fr. 

Kuffbrato, Maurice. La Walkyrie. Faria: Flachbacber. 
9 fr. 50 c. 

Lecakobt, F. Berryer: aa Tie et sea (Euyrea. Faria: 
Bloud & Banal. 6 fr. 

Lkoty, Ernest. Le Conet A travel a lea Agee. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 10 fr. 

Muehlax, A. Jean Chapelain. Sine biographiachkrit. 

Studie. Leipzig: Fock. S M. 60 Pf. 

Noklle. A. Bdtrage zum Btudium der Fabel m. basond. 
BerUokaicbt Jean de La Fontaine's. Hamburg: 
Harold. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Heixacii, Joaeph. La France et l’ltalie devant l'hiatoire. 
Paris: Alcan. 6fr. 

RozrcKi. K. v. Die Kupfentiche Danziga. Danzig: 
Bertling. 9 M. 

Schmidt, Ch. Repertoire bibllographique Straabourgeola. 

HI. et IV. Btrassbmg: Heitz. 18 M. 

Schseidrb, G. Ueb. das Weaen u. den Entwicklungagaag 
der Idylle. Hamburg: Harold. 9 M. 50 Pf. 

Simon, Gustave. La Confession d'una MOre. Paris: 
Calmann Levy. 8 fr. 50c. 

Smisszx, Ed. van der. La Population: lea cauaes de sea 
progidset lea obstacles qui on arretent l'eaaor. Paris : 
Guitlaumin. 8 fr. 

Tifs-rr, Freest. Le Drame NoTvAgien: Henri Ibsen; 
Bioraatitme Biornaon. Paris: Didler. 3 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Allard, P. Histoire dea persecutions du lor an IVe 8i0.de. 
Paris: Lecoffre. 50fr. 

Faiaa. Der Jaoubusbrief, nach Lehranachaugu. u. Entate- 
hungavtrhaltniaaen untersuebt. Eisenach: WOckens. 
3 M. 

Hack mark, H. Die Zokunfteerirartung d. Jeaaia, nnter- 
sucht. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 4 M. 40 Pf. 
Haussliitbr. J. Zur Vorgeschichte dea apostolischen 
Glaubensbekenntniaaea. MUnchen: Beck. 1 M. 90 Pf. 
Klosteemaxk, A. Der Pentateuch. BeitrXge zu aeinem 
Verstandnis u. seiner Entatehungsgeschichte. Leipzig: 
Dcichtrt. 8M. 

Spitta, F. Zur Geachichte u. Litteratur d. Urchriatentuma. 
1. Bd. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 8 U. 

HI8T0RT, LAW, ETC. 

CuoqnaT, A. Lea Guerrea de la Revolution. T. VIII. 

Wisssmbourg. 1793. Paris : Cerf. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Eau E. Kirchengeachichte der Schweiz bia auf Karl den 
Grosaen. Zurich: Flick. 3 M. 

Fabia, Ph. Lea Sources de Tacite dans lea Histoirea et lea 
Annates. Paris: Colin. 19fr. 

Fbies, K. Quarationea Herodoteae. Berlin: Heinrich. 

1 M. 20 Pf. 

Glasbo*, E. Histoire du droit et dee institutions de In 
France. T. V. La fAxMlitl. Lea communes, lY'glise, 
la royantd. Paris: Pichon. 10 fr. 

Gomel, Ch. Lea Cauaes flnanriOres de la Rdvoluticn fmn- 
V'aise: L a derniera CoutrOieurs gdndraux. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 8 fr. 

Hauser, K. Baron. Die alte Geachichte Kuratens von der 
Urzeit bis Kaiser Karl dem Grosaen, nen aua Quellen 
bearb. Klagenfurt: F. v. KJelnmajr. 2 M. 40 Pf. 
Hildexbbaxd, F. J. Matthias Quad u. deaaen Europte 
univeraalis et rarticularis deacriptir. Leipzig: Fock. 

9 M. 

Mai tiiaei, A. B itriige zur Baugeachichte der Ciatarcienaer 
Frankreioba u. Deutachlands. Darmstadt: Bergatraeaaer. 

2 M. 

Schmidt, O. Der itrafbare Bankbruch in historiach- 
dogmatiacher Entwickelung m. beaond. BerUcksicht. der 
Bo luldfrage. MUnchen : Ackermann. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Stooss, C. Grnndzuge d. schweizeiisohen Strafrechta. 2. 
Bd. Basel: Geoig. 8 M. 

Waokib, B. Moltke n. MUhlbach zuaammi n nnter dem 
Halbmonde 1837—1889. Berlin: Bath. 9M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Biroemamx, P. Die Verbreitung der Anthropophagie nb 
die Erde. Bunzlan: Kreuachmer. 1M. 90 Pf. 
Bbbthelot. La Cbimle au moyen Age. Paris: Leroux. 
45 fr. 

Dubois, E. Die Klimate der geologisehen Vergangenbeit n. 
ihre Beziehnng zur Entwickdangsgeachlchto der Sonne. 
Leipzig: Sponr. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Kobhxb, E. Deutsche Dendrologte. Stuttgart: Enke. 
14 If. 

Makoou, Julea. Souvenirs r un gddogne but Fanamn et le 
Canal de Panama. Paris: Fiaohbacher. 1 fr. 60 o. 
Mielke, G. Ueb. die Steliung der Gerheanren lm Stoff- 
wechsel der PfUnzen. Hamburg. Herold. 2 M. 60 Pf. 
NauoKucKE v. Schriften u. Karten Ub. Meteorologie u. 
Brdmagneliamua, hng. v. G. Hellmann. Nr. 1 u. 2. 
Berlin: Asher. 9 M. 

Walthzb. J. Binleitang in die Geologie ala biatariache 
Wlasenaehaft. 1. Thl. Binomie d. Meeres. Jena: 
Fischer. 6 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Duemmlkb, E. Sigebert’s v. Qemblonx Paaaio aanctae Lucias 
Virginia u. Paaiio aano'orum Thebeornm. Berlin: 
Reimer. 6 M. 60 Pf. 

Goldschbidt, L. Bibliotheca Aethiopica. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 

Geimm, J. u. W. Deutsches Wurterbuch. 12. Bd. 5. Lfg . 
Verleihen—Verpetachieren. Bearb. v. E. WUlckir. Leip¬ 
zig: Hirzel. 2M. 

Hamanm, K. BruchstUcke e. Snllnst-Hnndachrift in der 
Domkibliothek zu Trier. Hamburg: Herald. 1 M. 
Laxdac, W. Frbr. v. Beitriige zur Alterthumskunde d. 

Oriente. I. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 2 M. 

Lkhrbukchkb d. Seminars f. orientalizche Sprachen zu 
Berlin. 11. Bd. Lehrbuch der modernen oamaniachen 
Spranhe v. J. J. Maniesadjian. Berlin: Bpemann. is M. 
Mf.issxeb, B.. u. P. Rost. Die Bauinachriften Banberibi. 
Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 10M. 

Sabtobi, K. Stndien aua dem Gebiete der grieehiaehtn 
PrivataltertUmer. I. Das Kottaboa. Spbl dtr alten 
Griechen. MUnchen: Buchbolz. 9 M. 40 Pf. 

Wiiokler, H. Altorientlliaehe Forachungen. I. Leipzig 
Pfeiffer. 8 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN CARLBTON: SWIFT 
OR DEFOE ? 


in. 

Oxford. 

This coincidence seems to me a distinct 
indication of Defoe’s authorship. A con¬ 
stant reference to Providence, also, such as 
that which ends the above story, is one of the 
1 ‘ notes ” of Defoe. It may be enough to quote 
Projects, 81: “ I do not pretend to determine 
the controverted point of predestination, the 
foreknowledge and decrees of Providence ; ” 
and to refer to Consolidator (ed. Morley, 307), 
where Defoe is again occupied with the mystery 
of Providence and predestination. Similarly 
at page 38 the pseudo-Carleton writes : “ Tho 
I am no stiff Adherer to the Doctrine of Pre¬ 
destination,* yet to the full Assurance of a 
Providence I never could fail to adhere ; ” and 
references to “ Providence,” “ Fate,” and 
“ Fortune ” occur at pages 13, 51, 97, 118 sq., 
240-242, and 259. Carleton’s fly that pestered 
General Richards on the eve of his death at 
Alicant has numerous analogues in Defoe’s 
Apparitions and Serious Reflections (ch. v. : 
“ Of listening to the Voice of Providenoe ”). 

At page 43 Carleton performs a marvellous 
feat with grenadoes.t which Defoe’s heroes are 
never tired of employing. When Crusoe’s men 
burnt the village in Madagascar, they had 
thirteen hand-grenadoes, of which they made 
good use; Captain Singleton’s men tried to 
destroy the Indians by means of them at the 


* Swift took no interest in this controversy ; for 
he had written at the end of his Letter to a Young 
Clergyman (1720): “ I think the c lergy have almost 
given over perplexing themselves and their hearcra 
with abstruse points of predestination, election, and 
the like ; at least, it is time they should, and there¬ 
fore I shall not trouble you farther upon this 
head.’’ 

t In the Lethindy affair, of which Carleton 
writes : “ Upon this Success Sir Thomas [Leving- 
stone] wrote to Court, giving a full Account of the 
whole Action. In which being pleas’d to make 
mention of my Behaviour, with some Particularities 
. . . .” It is needless to say that the printed 
official account, which is addressed, not to 
“ Court,” but to General Mackay, contains no 
mention whatever of Carleton’s “Behaviour.” 
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siege of the hollow tree (ed. Bohn, 193); and in 
the delightful story of the steward whose 
master’s house was attacked by burglars, 
the thieves are first terrified by the super¬ 
natural appearance of an ancient gentleman, 
and afterwards several of them are blown to 
pieces by hand-grenadoes dropped down the 
chimney ( View of Invisible World, 152 sqq.). 
Grenadoes are also mentioned in New Voyage 
(Bohn 417), Serious Reflections 140, and Com¬ 
plete English Tradesman (1841), 197, 204. 
Again, the half-pike, mentioned by Carleton 
(p. 106), is a favourite weapon of Defoe’s. 
When Crusoe was at Quinchang, he had a 
sentinel “ with a kind of halberd or half-pike ” 
at his door; half-pikes are mentioned three 
times in Singleton, “long lances, like half¬ 
pikes,” “ long javelins, as long as half-pikes ” ; 
in New Voyage round the World, 305, and in 
Tour I. 138. The half-pike, is, I think, odcs 
only mentioned by Swift—early in Gulliver. 

At p. 48 Carleton writes:—“The Male- 
contents at Home, I remember, grew very well 
pleas’d after this [the Battle cf Steinkirk] ; for 
so long as they had a Battle for their Money, 
like true Englishmen, lost or won, they were 
contented.” This national trait is several 
times alluded to by Defoe, but most pointedly 
in Hymn to Victory (IForA-s ii. 136):— 

“ An English-man has something in his Blood, 
Makes him love Fighting better than hit Foot; 

He will be sullen, lay him down, and die, 

Unless be can come at bis Enemy: 

But, let him loose, you fill his Soul with joy, 
He’s ravish’d with the Thoughts of Victory. 

Let him but fight, give but his Valour vent, 

And if he’s beaten, he's as well content. 

He smiles and diet, wishes the Victor Joy, 

Pleas'd with that Valour doe3 himself destroy.” 
Carleton’s very phrase “true Englishman” 
(and so, p. 279, “the true born Spaniards") 
suggests “ the author of the True-Born English¬ 
man,” as Defoe loved to call himself. On p. 50 
the reader who knows his Crusoe will not be 
surprised to find an account of an earthquake. 
And here perhaps we may mention the flight 
of locusts from Barbary ( Carletim 233 sqq.). 
Defoe, too, knew of locusts in Barbary ( Com¬ 
plete English Tradesman 177); Carleton’s phrase 
“revenging their own rape upon nature” has its 
parallel at p. 228 of the same volume: “ raising 
plants by mere violence, and, as it were, a rape 
upon the earth. . . What rapes are committed 
upon nature in the production of animals as 
well as plants! ” “A pestilential infection,” 
continues Carleton, “ is the dread of every 
place.” There is here an obvious allusion to 
Dr. Mead’s Short Discourse concerning Pestilential 
Contagion, at pp. 31, 32 of which (ed. 1723) is 
a mention of locusts as causing plague in 
Ethiopia. It will be remembered that in this 
work Dr. Mead quotes Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year as authentic history. Surely here 
Defoe is returning Dr. Mead's compliment! 

At p. 62 “Mr. Steel (now Sir Richard) ” is 
scarcely Swift’s way of speaking of one whom, 
but one year later, he so brutally characterised 
in the well-known lines:— 

“ Thus Steele, who own’d what others writ, 

And flourish’d by imputed Wit, 

From Perils of a hundred Jayls, 

Withdrew to starve and dye in Walts.’’ 

But Steele was a favourite of Defoe’s. In the 
Review he wrote (Wilson iii. 184) : “ I have 
always thought, that the weakest step the 
Tatler ever took, if that complete author can be 
said to have done anything weak, was to stoop 
to take the least notice of the barkings of the 
little animals that have Condoled him, Examined 
him, &c.” In Duncan Campbell 244, Isaac 
Biekerataff is spoken of as “ that bright Author 
who join’d the uttermost Facetiousness with the 
most solid Improvements of Morality and Learn¬ 
ing in his Work.” And again ( Review yii. 63, 72), 
‘ 1 The very playhouse feels the effects of it, and 


the great Betterton died a beggar on this account, 
nay the Tattler, the immortal Tattler, the great 
Efq: Blckerstaif himself was forced to leave off 
talking to the Ladies, all the while of the Dr 
[Sacheverell]’s Tryal, and turn his sagacious pen to 
the dark subject of Death and the Next World.” 

It is difficult to think that any reference 
by Swift would have been so colourless 
as Carleton’s. Lord Cutts, too, is described 
by Carleton at p. 74 as “ one already past any 
Danger of Oblivion; deep Wounds and glorious 
Actions having anticipated all that could be 
said in Epitaphs or literal Inscriptions.” 
Could Swift have written thus of the “ Sala¬ 
mander ” ? 

But even more difficult to account for, on the 
hypothesis of Swift’s authorship, is the treat¬ 
ment of General (afterwards Lord) Stanhope in 
the Carleton Memoirs. Stanhope had been one 
of the Managers at the trial of Sacheverell, 
and was a strong and consistent Whig. He 
certainly was not a master of the art of war, 
and his surrender with his army at Brihuega 
was not creditable to his “ conduct ” as opposed 
to his “courage.” Col. Parnell himself re¬ 
marks (IFar of the Succession in S[xtin, p. 292): 
“ To assert that he was a good general, or even 
a soldier whose heart was in his profession, 
would be untrue.” Yet this is the way in which 
he is spoken of in the Memoirs: 

“ Brigadier Stanhope . . . truly . . . behav'd, all 
the time he continu’d in Spain, as if he had been 
inspir’d with Conduct; for the Victory at A!manor 
was intirely owing to him ; and likewise at the 
Battle of Saragosa he distingubh’d himself with 
great Bravery. That he had not success at 
Bruhega was not his Fault; for no Man can resbt 
Fate; for ’twas decreed by Heaven that Philip 
should remun King of Spain, and Charles to be 
Emperor of Germany ” (p. 118). 

Again (p. 238):— 

“Where’s the Wonder, as the World is com- 
pell'd to own, tint Heroick Actions and Largeness 
of Soul ever did discover and amply distinguish 
the genuine Branches of that illustrious Family.” 

At p. 259 is another attempt to cast on 
“ Fatality ” the disaster of Brihuega : — 

“None, who had been Eye-witnesses of the 
Bravery of either of those Generals at the Battles 
of Ahnanar and Saragosa, could flud room to call iu 
question either their Conduct or their Courage ; 
and yet in this March, and this Encampment 
will appear a visible ill Consequence to the Affairs 
of the Interest they fought for.” 

And finally, at p. 311, General Mahoni, 

“after some talk of the Bravery of the English Nation, 
. . . made mention of General Stanhops, with a 
very peculiar Emphasis. [Here follows an anec¬ 
dote.] But, added he, that great man had too 
many inward great Endowments to stand in need 
of any outside Decoration.” 

Now it is evident that the writer of these 
passages had some special reason for the inser¬ 
tion of his highly exaggerated panegyrics on 
Stanhope.* Swift seems to me to be out of the 
question. In political and ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters the two men were bitterly opposed, aud it 
is doubtful whether they ever met; while 


• At E. H. R., p. 127, Col. Parnell classes with 
“ cock-and-bull anecdotes '* that of Carleton, ac¬ 
cording to which Gen. Stanhope, “ having first 
pitched his tent within cannon-shot of a besieged 
loitrecs, kindly invites his friends to a dinner 
party,” with fatal result*. But Stanhope does not 
appear to have been always very solicitous for the 
safety or the comfort of his guests. Taubman 
(Memoirs of the British FUets and Squadrons in the 
Mediterranean [1710] 18) writes of his attack on 
Minorca: ‘ The General with incessant Care and 
Application raised two Batteries on the South bide 
of St. Philip's Cast la, himself having fix’d his 
Quarters in a despicable cottage adjoining, and 
within reach of tha Enemies Shot, which some 
Strangers found to their uneasiness, whilst they 
sate at a short repast though honour’d with the 
Presence of his Excellence.” 
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Swift’s relations to another Stanhope—the 
great Earl of Chesterfield—were marked by a 
courtly and almost Johnsonian dignity, which is 
in strong contrast with the extravagant lauda¬ 
tions of Carleton (see Soott’s Swift, 1814, xrii, 
345, 359). With Defoe the case is different. The 
letters addressed' to an official in the Secre¬ 
tary of State's office, and printed in Lee I., ii. 
sqq., prove beyond a doubt that Defoe was in 
the pay of Stanhope in 1718; and it does not 
seem improbable that the writer may hare 
thought that compliments to the great-uncle 
might prove acceptable to Chesterfield, then 
Lord Steward of the Household. I must add 
that these letters appear to me to be absolutely 
fatal to Col. Parnell’s view of Defoe's 
“ integrity.” Macaulay writes of Breadalbane: 
“ It was impossible to say which of his 
treasons were, to borrow the Italian classifica¬ 
tion, single treasons, and which double 
treasons.” The same difficulty ocoura, and not 
once only, in the case of Defoe. Prof. Minto's 
Life of Defoe in the “ English Men of Letters” 
Series contains a singularly judioial and un¬ 
biassed statement of the facts of Defoe's extra¬ 
ordinary career. 

Again, as regards a greater than Stanhope, 
Carleton’s attitude is Defoe’s rather than 
Swift’s. Swift showed an ever-increasin'; 
animosity—as Col. Parnell reminds us—against 
the memory of William III. Carleton’s view 
of William is from first to last favourable or 
even enthusiastic, and is shaded only by 
censures, scarcely erring on the side of severity, 
on his generalship in provoking engagement! 
under unfavourable circumstances. Defoe 
yields to none in his admiration of Kin? 
William, but admits, as was inevitable, thst 
he was not an ever-vietoiious captain. Thns 
in Review i. 162 :— 

“I hope no Man will suppose I reflect on the 
Memory of King William. I know ’tis impossible 
the Queen should more sincerely wish the 
Reduction of Francs, than his late Majesty; 
but if it is expected I should say he was not wore ' 
serv’d, oftner betray’d, and comequenfly horry'J 
into more Mistakes aud Disasters than her 
Majesty now is: This must be by somebody, who 
believes I knew much less of the Publick Matter* 
in those days, than I had the Honour to tv 
inform’d of.” 

And again ( Serious Reflections 163):— 

“Pray says [a good old Cavalier], When hare 
they had any Victories in England since Queen 
Elizabeth's Time, except two or three in Irtish 
iu King William's Time; and then they were » 
busy, had so many other Losses with them abroad, 
that they were asham’d to give Thanks for 
them.” 

See also the Hymn to Victory, in Work* n. 
128 sqq., where Defoe, in his rude but vigorous 
verse, expresses the same view. In Review i. 
334, he relates an anecdote of the Prince of 
Orange which illustrates Carleton’s account 
(p. 35) of the same engagement: “ Luxemburg 
said of P. of Orange, when advancing to attack 
him at the Abbey of St. Denis near Mods : I j 
est impossible: le P. d’O. est plus de aoldat. 
The omission of any mention of the massacre 
of Glencoe, where it is clearly called for w fr 
the account of the building of the fort “ 
Inverlochy, is very difficult to explain on too 
hypothesis of Swift’s authorship, or of any 
hostility on the part of the memoir-writer to 
the “ immortal memory.” This fort was we. 
known to Defoe, who repeatedly mentions i 
and its later commandant, Lieut-Gen. Maitlann. 
in the Scottish volume of his Tour. 

C. E. Dob« 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Load in: 

I shall cheerfully modify my Life ” 
Hawthorne on the testimony of Mr. nn g L j 
with regard to what you term (AcaDENL 


by' 
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20) “the Cilley myth.” But do you not 
burden me with responsibility for the story 
more than is fair f In saying that I ‘‘gave 
currency” to the story in my Life of Haw¬ 
thorne, and omitting the author who originated 
it—Hawthorne’s own son—you may be under¬ 
stood by some as implying that I picked up 
the story without warrant. And indeed you 
speak of one part of the story as my “ assump¬ 
tion.” In telling the story, I twice refer to Air. 
Julian Hawthorne, in whose Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne and his Wife (i. p. 173-5) the whole 
account of his father’s feeling of responsibility 
for the duel, and his remorse, is given. I have 
moderated the intensity somewhat, but added 
nothing. It would have been a rather serious 
thing to reject altogether the unquestioned 
statement of an author concerning his own 
father, whose papers he possesses, unless I had 
evidence of its error. I submit, therefore, that 
your reproof does not properly fall on me. 

With regard to your remark concerning my 
severity on Hawthorne for writing the biography 
of Franklin Pierce, my regret for that campaign 
document is bas3d less on Pierce’s unworthiness 
than on Hawthorne’s worth. Hawthorne does 
not appear to have privately held so high an 
opinion as Mr. Bridge of the man his book 
eulogises; but nothing that Mr. Bridge says 
quite reaches the trouble of those who feel not 
only that the book is inferior, but that any such 
electioneering work was beneath the rare nature 
and genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Pierce 
induced him to write the book; he did so 
reluctantly. The work did much to elect Pierce, 
and Pierce gave the impecunious author a lucra¬ 
tive office. “Each,” wrote Hawthorne, “did 
his beet for the other, as friend for friend.” 
As I conclude in my biography (p. 145), “ The 
only distress one feels in such an everyday kind 
of thing is based in homage to one who was not 
an everyday kind of man.” 

Moncube D. Conway. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, May 28,11.15 ».m. Ethical: "Abraham Lincoln," 

I. , by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: "Social dubs for Working 
People,” by Hue M. 8. Gilliland. 

Monday, JS, 9.80 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium/ "Is Human 
Law the Basis of Morality, or Morality of Human Law ? ” 
by Prof. J. Brough. 

Tuesday, May80,8p.m. Boyal Institution: "The Waterloo 
Campaign,” II., by Mr. B. L. 8. Horoburgh. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: " American Silver Work,” 
by Mr. Horace Townsend. 

8.80 p.m. Japan Society: "The Family and Bela- 
tionahips in Ancient Japan,” by Mr. W. G. Aston. 

Wednesday, May 81, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : 

Thursday, June 1, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ The 
Geographical Distribution of Birds,” II., by Dr. B. 
Bowdler Sharpe. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Polynesian Plants collected by 

J. J. Lister,” by Mr. W. B. Hemaley; "The Anatomy 
of a new Plant—Melastomaceae, or Gentianacese, genus 
novum,” by Miss A. Lorrain Smith: " Observations on 
the Temperature of Trees made in Boulder, Colorado,” 
by Dr. Baur. 

8 p.m. Chemical: " Azo Compounds of the Ortho 
Series,” by Prof. Meldola and Mr. F. B. Burls; " The 
Flnoresoeine of Camphoric Anhydride,” by Dr. Collie; 
“ The Action of Phosphoric Chloride on Camphene,” by 
Messrs. J. E. Marsh and J. A. Gardner; "The Com¬ 
position of Jnte produced in England,” by Mr. A. Pears, 
jun. 

8 p.m. Viking Club: "Subsidence of Land in 
Orkney,” by Mr. W. T. Dennison. 

8.80 p m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 9, 8 pm. Philological: "The Extensions of 
tiie Alliterative Line in Old English Blank Verse,” by 
Prof. Frank Heath. 

, 8p.m. Elizabethan:" Spenser's Minor Works,” by 

Mr. W. H. Cowham. 

9 p.m. Boyal Institution : " Study of Fluid Motion 
by means ef Coloured Bands,’ ’ by Prof. Osborne Bevnolds. 

Saturday. June 8, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: "Verdi’s 
Falstalf,” II., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, with Musical 
Illustrations. 


SCIENCE. 

The Variorum Apocrypha. Edited, with 
various renderings and readings from the 
best authorities, by 0. J. Ball. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 

I very much regret that illness, and arrears 
of work consequent upon illness, have 
delayed my notice of Mr. Ball’s excellent 
book far longer than I could have wished; 
and I desire to make what reparation I can 
by commending it earnestly to that in¬ 
creasing class of students who feel that to 
and eretand the Bible properly it is necessary 
also to understand the Apocrypha. 

The Variorum Apocrypha differs somewhat 
in plan from its companion, the Variorum 
Bible. For reasons which I have no diffi¬ 
culty in guessing, it has been thought well 
to make it less a simple registration of the 
views of previous commentators, and to a 
larger extent original. I speak at least for 
the New Testament, in which I was myself 
concerned. What Mr. Ball has given us 
seems to me excellently adapted to its 
purpose. He has succeeded in compressing 
an extraordinary amount of carefully 
digested matter into the smallest possible 
compass. It is little to say that there does 
not exist a commentary upon the Apocrypha 
which is at once so concise and so helpful, j 
I have said that Mr. Ball’s is really an 
original work; and it has several features 
which I should wish to emphasise. One is, 
the judgment which is shown in selecting 
what to comment upon, and what not. 
Another is, the thought and care which have 
evidently been spent upon the English of 
the various renderings, which is often, to 
my thinking, felicitous—sometimes with 
that curiota felicitas which does not come 
without seeking. Take, for instance, this 
note on the three words \rm-bv clndr-rfrov 
rpavov (in the version of 1611, “sutbil, 
lively, clear ”) Wisd. vii. 22 : “ Or fine (i.e., 
immaterial; ‘ Ariel, my fine spirit,’ Tempest), 
mobile, piercing.” The reader might be 
interested to study the notes on this page 
(107) as a specimen of the whole, ’.Bough 
many others would serve equally well. 
Thirdly, the special care which has been 
bestowed upon the references to parallel 
passages, which frequently form an effective 
commentary in themselves. Fourthly, the 
use which Mr. Ball has made of his 
Hebrew scholarship in suggesting or 
weighing the suggestions of others 
as to the readings of the lost Hebrew 
original in books where the Greek only has 
come down to us. These are by no means 
overdone, but introduced just to the extent 
which is interesting and scholarly. I am 
not myself a competent judge on points in 
which Hebrew is involved; but there is such 
ample evidence of sound and sober judg¬ 
ment in other parts of the book that I feel 
sure it must extend to this also. 

On one point I think that Mr. Ball has 
made a mistake. The Cambridge Septua- 
giut should not be quoted under the name 
of the editor as if its readings represented 
his ^individual opinion. The plan of the 
edition is to print in each case the text of 
the leading MS. extant, so that, except in 
the choice of the leading MS. (which is 
always, where they are available, B or N), 


there was no scope for the exercise of 
critical or editorial judgment. 

The Variorum Apocrypha has an advantage 
over the Cambridge Septuagint in that it is 
able to take account of a wider range of 
authorities. I do not question the wisdom 
of the principle on which the apparatus to that 
edition has been constructed. In the interests 
of accuracy it was well that it should be 
restricted to such MSS. as have been 
critically edited. But for some books this 
excludes a type of text o f g reat importance. 
For instance, in the two Wisdoms no notice 
whatever can be taken of the group, 248 
Lat. Syr., the readings of which are always 
ancient, often interesting, and sometimes 
right. I think, by the way, that Mr. Ball 
should have noticed one conspicuous instance 
in which this is the case—the order of the 
text from Ecclus. xxx. 24 onwards, where 
A.Y. rightly follows this group, and the great 
mass of Greek MSS. have gone wrong. At 
the same time, he does notice a number of 
readings which the Cambridge edition is by 
its plan compelled to ignore. 

Of course, there will be room for difference 
of opinion on certain points. But the only 
case I have noticed in which a view 
is expressed that seems to me clearly and 
decidedly untenable is the rendering of 
ov piKpa .s iraiSetas atfjofxoLov in the prologue to 
Ecdesiasticus. Mr. Ball’s note on atfipoutr 
is “ resemblance; perhaps copy ( meaning a 
manuscript ).” I know that this is an old view 
approved (e.g.) by Grotius and Sohleusner, 
and with some support from the Yulgate; 
but I do not doubt mat recent commentators 
(Fritzsche, Edersheim, Ziickler) are right in 
taking a<j>6fioiov to mean rather “ difference ” 
(the difference of culture between Palestine 
and Egypt). Even if Mr. Ball rejects this 
view, it should at least have been mentioned. 

W. Sanday. 


ANOTHER COLLECTION OF ANCIENT 
MSS. FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

Under this title, Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, of 
the Calcutta Madrasah, has published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a pre¬ 
liminary account, illustrated with four plates, of 
a fresh find of old Sanskrit MSS., somewhat 
similar to those brought from Central Asia by 
Capt. Bower, and to another MS. (from Kashgar) 
that has been described by Dr. Oldenburg in the 
Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society. 

He calls them the Weber Manuscripts—not, it 
may be as well to premise, out of compliment to 
the veteran Indianist of Berlin, but after the 
name of the Rev.F. Weber, a Moravian missionary 
at Leh in Ladak, by whom they were forwarded to 
him. According to the story that Mr. Weber 
heard, they were found by an Afghan merchant, 
when digging for treasure in ruins near Kugiar, 
a place about 60 miles south of Yarkand, on the 
road from Leh, just within the borders of 
Chinese territory. 

The MSS. were enclosed, after the Indian 
fashion, between two wooden boards, which may 
be called their original binding ; for not only does 
the hole forthe string thatoncs held them together 
ass through both boards and MSS., but one of the 
oards is inscribed with the same characters that 
are found inside. It is characteristic of all the 
Central Asian MSS. mentioned above, that this 
string-hole is at one side. In the old MSS. of 
India proper, there are either two holes, or the 
hole is in the middle. One board measures 
9) by 2J inches, the other 7J by 2j inches, 
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The collection consists of fragments of 76 
leaves, which can he assigned to nine different 
parts. They are fragmentary in two ways : no 
one part is complete, some leaves of each being 
missing both at the beginning and at the end ; 
and every leaf is mutilated either on the right 
or on the left or on both sides, thongh for the 
most part perfect at top and bottom. The 
material is paper, and not birch-bark, as is the 
case with the Bower MSS. The paper varies 
greatly in thickness, texture, and colour; but it 
is all made from fibres of the Daphne plant, 
such as is used to this day for paper-making in 
Nepal. For the purpose of being written on, 
the paper seems to have been specially prepared 
with some kind of arsenic sizing, on which the 
letters were traced. 

The most interesting feature of the collection 
is that the MSS. are written in two distinct types 
of characters. One of these is the well-known 
Indian character of the North-Western Qupta 
variety, being the same type, thongh a different 
sub-variety, as that used in the Bower MSS. 
To the other, in which five out of the nine 
parts are written, Dr. Hoernle gives the name 
of Central Asian Nagari, for it is a peculiar 
angular and slanting form of the Indian Nagari. 
The type is found in several handwritings, all 
essentially the same. But one of the parts shows 
a distinct variety, not merely of handwriting, 
but of type ; and the language of this one part 
is not Sanskrit The distinguishing mark is that 
the dental th and dh are angular and squarish, 
instead of being round. Another peculiarity is 
the curious symbol of a double dot over letters ; 
in fact, a double anusvara, which is also frequently 
seen in Dr. Oldenburg’s MS. from Kashgar. But 
Dr. Hoernle thinks that this last is not so much 
the indication of a peculiar variety of character, 
as of a particular language, like the strange 
ligatures for Ikkh, tsts, xjl, shsh, pis, bhb,ith, ys, &c., 
which are foreign to Sanskrit. 

The following are some peculiarities of the 
ordinary Central Asian Nagari. (1) The curious 
form of the superscribed vowel e, with its curve 
turned to the right; (2) the curious form of the 
letter m, which has also been observed on a few 
coins of Samudra Gupta (380—395 a d.) ; (3) 
the resemblance between the forms of t and n, 
which can only be distinguished by the fact that 
the right-hand angle of the latter is more 
decidedly acute. Dr. Hoernle gives a table of 
this alphabet, showing the compound as well as 
the single letters, and also the numeral figures. 

He points ont that the Central Asian Nagari 
bears a striking resemblance to the so-called 
Wartu characters of tht Tibetans. But the re¬ 
semblance is closer to some specimens of Tibetan 
penmanship collected by Mr. Brian Hodgson in 
1828, than to those recently published by Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das. Some of the former speci¬ 
mens are styled Khachihi, after Kha-che, the 
Tibetan name for Kashmir, which seems formerly 
to have also included Khoten. Dr. Hoernle 
concludes that the modern Tibetan writing is 
ultimately derived from some form of the Central 
Asian Nagari. 

With regard to the date of the Weber MSS., 
Dr. Hoernle is unable to give a definite opinion, 
beyond suggesting that no portion of them can 
be later than the seventh century, when Sanskrit 
culture in Central Asia was driven out by the 
Muhammadan invasion. On palaeographical 
grounds, he thinks that they may be yet earlier 
than the Bower MSS., which he has confidently 
assigned to the fifth century a.d. 

He then proceeds to describe in detail the 
nine several parts of the collection. Of each he 
gives a specimen—in Nagari, in Roman trans¬ 
literation, and in an English version. One of the 
longest (nine leaves) is an astronomical treatise 
of an archaic type, the composition of which Dr. 
Hoernle places between the third century b c. 
and the second century ad. Its contents 
resemble those of two small astronomical 


treatises, the Nakehatra-kalpa and the S'anti- 
kalpa, which are attached to the Kaus’ika Sutra 
of the Atharva Veda. The work would, there¬ 
fore, belong to the last stage of the Vedic period 
of Sanskrit literature. Another part (seven 
leaves) appears to be a stotra, or hymn, in 
honour of S'iva’s wife, Parvati, after the manner 
of the Puranas. Yet another is a koaha, or 
Sanskrit vocabulary, which seems to supply a 
number of new words. Most of the remainder 
are apparently charms of a Buddhistic nature, 
similar to those in the Bower MSS. The 
language is sometimes a barbarous mixture of 
Sanskrit and Pali, sometimes the “mixed” 
Sanskrit which anciently prevailed as the 
literary language in North-Western India and 
the countries beyond. 

One of the parts, however, and the longest of 
all (twenty-five leavesl—to which reference has 
already been made as being written in a peculiar 
type of character — is m a non-Sanskritic 
language, though many Sanskrit words are inter¬ 
spersed, in an extraordinary spelling. These 
are mostly names of medicinal plants or drugs. 
Unfortunately, this portion is the most mutilated 
of all. Dr. lloernle surmises that it mu3t be a 
medical treatise written in some Mongolian 
(Tibetan) or Turki language, treating of Indian 
medicine, and therefore using Sanskrit terms. 
He points out that it belongs to the same 
class as Dr. Oldenburg’s Kashgar MS., as regards 
both writing and language. And he appends a 
reading of that MS., with the remark that it 
seems to belong to the Buddhist Tantrik litera¬ 
ture. 

It would be superfluous for us to praise the 
manner in which Dr. Hoernle, the editor also of 
the Bower MSS., has performed his work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE 8EMITISM of the hittites. 

London: May 9S, 1893. 

Prof. Sayee’s objection that, under the title 
just given, I have said nothing to show that 
the Hittites were of the Semitic race, may be 
sufficiently answered by referring to my letter 
on “ The Hittite Seal from Bor ” in the 
Academy of January 14. I then mentioned 
evidence with regard to this matter which 
seems to me very cogent; and, as it had been 
adduced so recently, I saw no necessity for 
repeating it. According to Prof. Sayce, the 
Hittites of Syria and the adjoining country, 
though they dwelt in contiguity with peoples 
of Semitic race, speaking Semitic languages, 
yet were themselves of altogether different 
origin, and used a language having no Semitic 
affinities. That this view is not in harmony 
with the Biblical narratives concerning “ the 
children of Heth,” and with the personal names 
given to Hittites in the Bible, is too obvious to 
need remark. The fact is, however, important, 
whatever may be the authority ascribed to the 
Old Testament narratives. Prof. Sayoe alludes 
to Gen. x. 15, “ And Canaan begat Zidon, his 
firstborn, and Heth.” This statement seems to 
me difficult or impossible of explanation, if 
there existed the supposed extreme diversity 
between the Hittites and Zidonians, a diversity 
far greater than that between Jews, Arabs, 
and Ammonites.* Neither can I see how, if the 
supposition in question were true, Sargon, 
looking westward over a country partly 
inhabited by people using a language so 
diverse, could yet speak of ‘ ‘ the tongue of 
the West,” as though, notwithstanding 
dialectal differences, the peoples of the West 
spoke essentially one language. “The West” 

* The case of Zidon and Heth differs from that 
of more remote peoples, or those with whom it may 
be supposed that the writer of Gen. x. was but 
imperfectly acquainted. 
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would certainly include Carchemish and other 
confessedly Hittite cities. So far as the present I 
question is concerned, it seems to ms of little 
importance whether the word translated 
“West” should be read “Akharri” or 
“ Amurri.” As to the latter expression, Prof. 
Sayce admits that 

“ from an early date the name of Amorite, which 
was properly confined to the district immediately 
north of Palestine, had been extended by both 
Babylonians and Aesyrians to the whole of Syria, 
Irrespective of race or langoage.” 

I am glad that Prof. Sayce admits the Semitic 
character of the word chilani, which 8argon 
employs with reference to his palace, fiat 
when we are told that this “ proves nothing so 
far as the Hittites proper are concerned,” I 
must confess to an uncomfortable doubt with 
respect to the existence of such Hittites proper. 
With Prof. Sayce I quite agree as to the 
improbability that the pig-tailed personages of I 
the monuments were Semitic, though, as con¬ 
querors of alien raoe, they were for a longer 
or shorter time associated with the Hittites, 
and called by the same name. I have the 
authority of Prof. Sayce as to the improbability 
of such intrusive conquerors changing per¬ 
manently and completely the character of the 
populations over which they might happen to 
rule (Wooes of the Old Testament, p. 75). 

The word ahiriu from the Papyrus Anastas, 
to which Prof. Sayce directs my attention, ap¬ 
pears to give additional evidence which is by no 
means unimportant. With regard to whst 
Prof. Sayce says concerning tins word, it is 
noteworthy that the Hebrew ahbirim may 
mean not only “bulls,” but also “strong 
horses ” or “ stallions ” (Jeremiah viii. 16 a/.). 

Supposing—though I am not entirely sure 
about the matter—that there is no reference to I 
the Hittites in the inscriptions from Zinjirli, 
this would by no means prove that the Samalian 
population was regarded as other than Hittite. 
There may have been no necessity for using 
the larger designation. I should doubt whether 
the name of the Samalian god Rekub-el can be 
rightly regarded as throwing muoh light on 
2 Kings ii. 12. “ The chariots ( rekeb collective) 

and horsemen of Israel ” are to be understood 
preferably of celestial troops engaged in pro¬ 
tecting Israel. These forces are regarded as 
usually invisible (cf. ch. vi. 17); but on the 
occasion with which ii. 12 is concerned, the 
celestial fiery troops become visible as a convoy 
to the departing prophet, while he ascends to 
heaven with the storm-wind. In some respects 
a bettor illustration of Rekub-el is to be found 
in 1 Chronicles xxviii. 18: “ the structure of 
the chariot (tabnith hammerl.-abah).” Rs" 11 
rightly explains these words as meaning “ the 
cherubim on which the Shekinah rides." 

The Assyrian word kirubu is not perhaps of 
great importance with regard to the derivation 
of “cherub,” seeing that the same language 
has also rulcubu “ chariot.” . 

With regard to Prof. Jensen, as be invites 
vigorous criticism when he has published * 
fuller discussion of the subject,” it may to bet 
perhaps to wait. Meanwhile, from what i 
happen to know of the Hittite inscriptions, toy 
anticipations as to the result of this “ fe“ er 
discussion ” are not altogether sanguine. 

Thomas Tyler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society will be held on Mon 
next, May 29, at 2.30 p.m., in the ball of « e 

University of London, Burlington-garaen. 
when Mr. Clements Markham win be P r0 P 0, ! U 
for the office of president, in succession to 
M. E. Grant Duff, and the medals and pnz« 
will be delivered to the recipients. 

Google 
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The annual general meeting of corporate 
members of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
will be held at 23, Great George-street, West¬ 
minster, on Tuesday next, May 30, at 8 p.m., 
to receive the report of the council, and to 
ileot tho officers for the ensuing year. 

™ The Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution on June 2 will be given by Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds, of Owens College, who has 
taken for his subject “ The Study of Fluid 
Motion by means of Coloured Bands.” 

The Rev. E. 8. Marshall, of Milford 
Vicarage, Godaiming, and Mr. F. J. Hanbury, 
are jointly engaged in the preparation of a 
Flora of Kent. 

Tttb London Botanical Field Class, which 
was established in 1891, will make seven held 
excursions during the present summer, the 
first of them taking place on May 27. The 
director is Prof. G. S. Boulger. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The contents of the May number of the 
Classical Review (David Nutt) are of less im¬ 
portance than usual. Mr. W. W. Fowler dis¬ 
cusses the status of the Flamen Dialis at Rome, 
with reference to the compulsory inauguration 
of C. Valerius Flaccus, as described by Livy 
(xxvii. 8) ; Mr. H. Richards reviews Dr. 
Sandys’s edition of the ’ASr/valae noAir tta, to¬ 
gether with tho recent German literature on the 
subject ; Mr. H. Stuart Jones criticises 
Collignon’s Study on Petronius, from the same 
point of view as Mr. Robinson Ellis in last 
week’s number of the Academy; Mr. R. C. 
Seaton examines the familiar line of Virgil: 

“ Incipe, parve puer, cui non risere parentes,” 

supporting the conjectural emendation qui . . 
parents ; and the editor incidentally informs us 
that Mr. F. Haverfield is engaged upon an 
exhaustive history of Roman Britain. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan. —( Wednesday, May 3.) 

W. H. Cowham, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Frederick 
Rogers delivered an address on “ The Life and 
Poetry of Robert 8outhwell, S.J.” Briefly review¬ 
ing the social and religious condition of England 
in Southwell's time, be proceeded to say that it 
was always interesting, and was often a good mental 
exercise, to endeavour to understand accurately 
und to judge carefully the position of a good man 
who was on the wrong side. Those who believed 
as he (the lecturer) did, that all ilxe progressive 
elements in English thought had their origin in the 
great spiritual and intellectual revival that created 
the Elizabethan ago, would have to say that 
Southwell was on the WTong tide; for the Catholic 
priest and poet had little conscious sympathy with 
the ideas and beliefs that were building up the 
England of his day. And this fact became apparent 
when we examined his writings. The dominant 
note in the literature of that day was nationality. 
It was a more potent force in the world of intellect 
than religion itself; and it was because of 
its predominance and potency that England 
was able to create for herself her place 
among the nations of the world. There Is no 
trace of any such feeling in his work from begin¬ 
ning to end. For him Rome is above England, 
church greater than country ; and this marks him 
off from his contemporaries with a clear and 
distinct line. Intellectually, he was often in 
touch with them; spiritually, he stood on a 
different plane. There was a strange, sad beauty 
about his work that would always make it beloved 
by true critics of poetry. It was not the beauties of 
nature, but the beauties of faith, of creed, of ritual 
that inspired it all. And yet there was a curious 
modern note now and again. Socialism, making 
war against unjust competition, might well claim 


the Jesuit singer as anally when they found such 
lines as these among his verses : 

“ To rise by others’ fall 
I deem a losing gain; 

All states with others’ ruins built, 

To ruin run amain.” 

A stem Calvinist, like Isaac Watts, loved the 
author, and published one of his poems among his 
own. Puritanism ought to have understood what 
manner of man he was who wrote: 

“ Fond fancy trains to pleasure's lure, 

Though reason stiffly do repine ; 

Though wisdom woo me to the saint. 

Yet sense would win me to the shrine.” 

He has left behind him the savour of a beautiful 
life, lived in a narrow and strange environment, 
but rising, as the strong soul always will rise, 
above the dust and gravel of his earth-strewn cage, 
looking upward and singing his sweet song.— 
A discussion followed, which was opened by the 
chairman and continued by Mr. James Ernest 
Baker, Mr. A.’ 0. Hayward, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, 
Rev. E. Lloyd, and other members and friends of 
the society. 

Histobical.— (Thursday, May 18.) 

Oscab Browning, Esq., vicc-preBident, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Dr. F. Llebermann, 
a corresponding member of the society, on “ The 
Institute Cnuti aliorumque Regum Anglorum,” 
being the title given by Dr. Liebermann to an 
early English law-book resembling the Coruiliatio 
Cnuti and the Quadripartitus, lately published by 
the author in Germany, whieh is preserved in 
several twelfth century English MSS. and in one 
French MS. The text of Dr. Liebermann’s learned 
treatise will be printed in the next volume of the 
society’s Transactions, to be issued in the autumn. 


FINE ART. 

MESSRS. DEPREZ & GTTTEKUNST have 

ON VIEW the m«t roc tut ORIGINAL ETCHINGS hj J. McNeil 
Whistler, F. Beymour-lla.len, Prof. II. Herknmer, R.A., and selec¬ 
tions of tho Works of Jaequemart, Bnicquemomi, Meryon, &c.— 
18, Green Street, Charing Cross Hoad. W.C. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

III. 

With Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s large portrait 
piece, “ Your Health ! ” discussed in our second 
notice, may be bracketed two other essays in the 
treatment of artificial light. Less taking at a 
first glance, less marked by the Anglo-French 
modernity that characterises Mr. Solomon’s 
work, Mr. J. H. Lorimer’s “ Evening” (863) is 
superior to it in solidity, and certainly not 
behind it in real skill. We are introduced to a 
demure company of little girls in holiday 
attire, seated closely packed at a hospitably- 
decked tea or supper-table, at which they are 
waited upon by a still more demure company 
of serving-maids. The table, though it is 
hardly, yet evening, is discreetly lighted with 
shaded wax candles, the yellow tone of which 
oauses to appear still bluer the turquoise of 
the clear evening sky seen through a window. 
If this is the climax of a juvenile party confined 
to the gentler sex, it is a solemn and stately 
one indeed : the little ladies at table are as well 
behaved as Spanish infantas, and the severe 
waiting-maid who heads the array might well 
be the Camartra Mayor herself. The now 
favourite problem of the natural struggling 
with the artificial light is very fully ob¬ 
served and delicately rendered, though again 
a certain timidity is shown in attacking the 
difficulties inherent in such a subject. Mr. La 
Thangue’s “Punch: a Study by Lamplight” 
(343) shows a group, very gracefully if a little 
artificially disposed, of three young ladies 
looking at the outs in Punch by the light 
candles veiled with red shades. Here the all- 
pervading red light which envelopes the 
personages and the whole room is not quite 


true in quality, and, moreover, is insufficiently 
accounted for by the illumination indicated 
in the picture. 

A genuine humour characterises Mr. Ralph 
Peacock’s “ Verily man is created extremely 
impatient”—a combat of words, which may 
soon be exchanged for a more energetio mode of 
argument between a furious Arab and a nigger, 
who by keeping his temper manages to be much 
the more aggravating of the two. And Mr. 
Peacock’s execution is better than that whioh 
we generally associate with paintings of tho 
anecdotic order. Mr. T. C. Gotch, like that 
modish French painter, M. Jaoquet, relies in a 
great measure for effect on the picturesque if 
rather nondescript dressing up of his models. 
The “MissHegan Kennard” shows a young 
lady of great personal beauty, wearing au 
evening dress of white satin, with a large 
black velvet hat, and holding, instead of the 
Louis-Seize cane that might be expected, an 
unaccountable wand of bulrushes. This, by 
the way, must be a favourite property in Mr. 
Gotch’8 studio, for unless we are deceived, it 
did duty last year—and more appropriately, 
too—as the sceptre of a peasant girl. This 
painter’s tonch is broad and rich, his modelling 
good, his colour appropriate, bat a trifle dull 
and lacking in vibration. 

Why is it possible to admire, while it is quite 
impossible to describe with any acceptance, Mr. 
Henry Wcods’s pictures ? His execution has 
matured until it is now excellent of its kind ; 
few members of the school can be said to suc¬ 
ceed better in depicting these Venetian popolani 
of to-day, if we choose to look upon them 
merely as so much furniture, intended to stock 
in agreeable fashion certain byways and comers 
of old Venice, cleverly reproduced a V usage de 
Vitranger. No one of these commonplace and 
passionless performances, which from year to 
year succeed each other with such praiseworthy 
regularity, rises sufficiently above its fellows to 
leave any very definite impression on tho mind. 
The best on this occasion are “ The First Com¬ 
munion Veil’’—with some very able drawing 
of barocco sculptures in the background—and 
“ Cloisters of the Frari Church, Venice.” 

It is idle to hope for any improvement in 
Prof. Herkomer’s style of portraiture, so long 
as it meets with well-nigh universal acceptance 
among those who delight in seeing their 
counterfeit presentments on tho walls of Bur¬ 
lington House. We hold, indeed, that tho 
popularity of this painter — thus sustained 
whether he paint well or ill—is one of tho 
surest signs that popular taste in these matters 
has made no substantial advance. A certain 
force of impression, a certain breadth, a certain 
power of obtaining a superficial ‘ ‘ good like¬ 
ness ” cannot he denied to tho Anglo-Bavarian 
artist. But then the force is much less real, 
the modelling much less solid than it seems; 
and the oonoeption, in male portraiture, is the 
essence of unrefinement. Under these ciroum- 
stances no useful purpose can be served in 
analysing such perfunctory works as “ Colonel 
N. Bamardiston—Presentation Portrait ” (88); 

“ John Marquess of Bute, K.T. ”; “ His Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire”; or “Edwin James, 
Esq.” 

Mr. Ouless stands on an entirely different 
footing, and commands onr respect even though 
we may take exception to certain technical 
mannerisms, which, as time goes on, certainly 
show no tendency to dimmish. Take for 
instance two portraits of hunting squires in 
all the glory of scarlet (we ought, no doubt, 
to say “pink”), immaculate breeches, and 
boots — the full length “ Albert Brassey, 
Esq.” (139), and the half-length, “ G. H. 
Pember, Esq.” (154). Where an inferior artist 
would have struggled in vain with the inherent 
difficulties of portraiture under these conditions, 
Mr. Ouless, by simplicity, dignity, and style, 
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transfigures, without exaggerating or falsifying, 
his subjects. Another artist who hardly ever 
fails to give proof that he has based his 
portraits on a very definite and a very human 
conception of his sitters is Mr. Carter, who 
falls short, when he does fall short, by reason 
of a certain dirtiness in the handling of 
the flesh. His "Miss Butler’’ (533), not¬ 
withstanding a nun-like sobriety of colour 
which seems to us out of place in the pictures 
of the young, is one of the best portraits of 
children in the exhibition, and, indeed, stands 
alone in its perfect simplicity and absence of 
self-consciousness. Genuinely pathetic too, 
because so unaffectedly human, is the same 
artist’s “ The Yen. Archdeacon Holbech ” (842). 

The late John Pettie had a broad sweeping 
brush, and much brilliancy, if no great thorough¬ 
ness of execution ; and these bravura qualities 
lend a certain attractiveness even to such sub¬ 
jects—in themselves not especially stimulating 
—as the three-quarter length “ William Bunco 
Greenfield, Esq. (143), and the full-length 
" Alierman Thomas Wright, J.P., Ex-Mayor 
of Leicester.” The deceased artist is seen hero 
with his best qualities of breadth, simplicity, 
and directness, and also with that peculiar 
mannerism from which he could never get 
away—the abuse of an all-pervading yellow¬ 
ish light and a too vitreous quality in the 
atmosphere, lending to his canvases, whether 
portraits or genre scenes, an irritating monotony 
of aspect. Mr. Pettie’s men and women never 
give us anything to think, muoh less to dream, 
about. They pose before us simply and unaf¬ 
fectedly, yet for all that unmistakably, the 
painter's personality asserting itself chiefly in 
the superadded energy which he imparts to 
them. 

It is a novelty to find Mr. Andrea? C. Gow 
coming forward as a painter of portraits on the 
scale of life as he does here with his 
“ N. L. Cohen, Esq.” (280), a work on which, 
sober and unpretending as it is, he has evidently 
bestowed great pains. The picture is inter¬ 
esting by reason of that something of Flemish 
or Teutonic simplicity and seriousness which 
marks it; the modelling has solidity and finish, 
while character is by no means wanting; but 
unfortunately we miss the crowning Promethean 
quality of life. 

Though England just now possesses many 
practised and a few excellent painters of land¬ 
scape and marine subjects, it can scarcely be 
said that there is a school of English art 
coming tinder this category, which it would 
be possible to describe by any salient charac¬ 
teristics, or any unity of standpoint in the 
contemplation and giving back of the various 
aspects of nature. We do not wish to be 
understood as ' arguing that this is ab¬ 
solutely a disadvantage, although under the 
circumstances the re-creation of a national 
style in landscape must inevitably take longer 
than it would do, were a body of workers 
advancing shoulder to shoulder, united to¬ 
gether by bonds of sympathy and com¬ 
munity of aim. Of the older and more uni¬ 
versally popular artists whose style has long 
since been definitively formed — we might, 
perhaps, say petrified—it would serve no par¬ 
ticular purpose to say anything on the present 
occasion. They still have material success, and 
the favour of le gros public ; and this must 
suffice them. Among these, however, though 
he is often placed in the same category, should 
not be reckoned Mr. H. W. B. Davis, who 
appears ever fresh and various in his transcripts 
of nature, however much we may take excep¬ 
tion to his coldness and occasional crudity of 
colour, to his absence of generalisation, to the 
unconvincing character of his sunlight. The 
prospect of a flowering country lane, with its 
chequered sunlight and shadow—called after a 
central feature, “Elder Bush ” (103)—has, with 


its excess of delicately wrought detail, much of 
the tenderness and simple nature-worship of an 
early Flemish landscape. The cattle soene, 
Evening ” (164), with its rising vapours 
succeeding to rosy sunset, is harmoniously, 
yet a little too deliberately, composed, and 
shows a broader generalisation than the painter 
generally indulges in. “ An Orchard in 
Picardy ” (205), if cold in the quality of the 
sunlight, gives, in its very coldness, a 
breath of the true northern spring — 
bright, yet treacherous. Least satisfactory of 
all Mr. Davis's contributions to the Acidemy 
is his large landscape, “ Loch Maree ” (537). 

Mr. David Murray’s vast canvas ‘ ‘ Hamp¬ 
shire” (589) is an interesting experiment in 
the direction of decorative landscape on a 
large scale. Taking a section of fair English 
country framed in red-trunked firs, with 
clumps of flowering furze bushes, giving 
variety to the foreground, and a distance 
of coast and blue sea, the Sootch artist 
has treated these elements in the so-called 
classio style, deliberately submitting himself 
to the influence of Claude Lorrain and the 
painters who followed in his train. The effort 
is an imposing one, which would have pleased 
us still better had the artist had the courage to 
adopt a still higher, dearer key of colour, to 
make his generalised page of nature sparkle 
with light—in fact, to treat it as primarily the 
decoration that it really is. 

Nothing here is more personal, more tender 
in its simplicity than Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s land¬ 
scape, with the over-sentimental title “Summer 
Flowers : It seemed as if the day were one 
Sent from beyond the skies ” (267). Its entire 
foreground is a delicious tangle of wild flowers 
and weeds, in all the untrammelled luxuriance 
of midsummer, the middle distance and back¬ 
ground being made up by the windings of a wide 
tidal river tinted pale blue by the reflections 
of a smiling sky of tempered radiance. Some 
simplification in the distance, with its red-toned 
buildings clustered on and near the river, 
might have still further improved the picture; 
but its foreground is an exquisite piece of work, 
and not only exquisite in the spirit and finish 
of its technique, but in the pathos of its simple 
truth. The whole has that indefinable English 
charm which a French critic once so delicately 
expressed, when in speaking of Mr. Hook’s 
works he described them as giving forth a 
mute prayer. 

In his twilight landscape, “On a Cornish 
Cliff” (480), Mr. Adrian Stokes has a subject 
closely akin to that treated by M. Duez in 
an immense canvas now (or lately) at the 
Luxembourg. A green solitary cliff, abrupt 
yet not threatening, overhangs the sea, and 
round its base cattle have gathered, while in 
a sheltered hollow a fire has been lighted. 
The moment chosen for representation is that 
peculiar one, just after sundown, when there 
seems to be in nature a short period of pause 
and rest—when the warm grey sky is still 
delicately tinted with rose; when the green 
is darkened, yet strangely intensified; when 
the perception of relative distances becomes 
confused. If perfect success, under these 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty, has not 
been attained, the result is nevertheless a very 
interesting work; and we feel that the artist 
loves the grapple with nature in her less 
familiar aspects. 

It is interesting to find Mr. Alfred East 
—one of the most earnest and convinced 
of the younger school—occupied, in “ Newby 
Bridge, Windermere ” (809), with a subject a 
little away from those russet October woods, 
those pale, delicate vapours of morning and 
evening, which apparently interest him most 
in nature. This is a scene of wind and rain, 
necessarily chilling and dulling the tonality 
of the picture, with a country high-road 


boldly cutting through the centre of the green, 
stormed-tossed country, somewhat after (he 
fashion of the Dutch masters. A tribute of 
admiration must be given to the genuine skill 
shown in overcoming difficulties of no common 
order, though one feels that the work might, 
without forcing the note, have been made to 
express—or to suggest—beneath the surface 
more than it actually does. More in Mr. East's 
usual style is the large landscape, “The Golden 
Valley (837). Good performances of their kind 
are also Mr. Ernest A. Waterlow’s “ The Old 
Bridge” (43) and Mr. J. Clayton Adams’s “ The 
Evening Sun” (552). 

Mr. Henry Moore’s canvases are what they 
have always been—great sections of azure 
palpitating sea, canopied by skies of a harsher 
blue, and sparingly dotted over with white¬ 
winged craft—the unresting waves modelled 
with a solidity, a vivaoity and power which 
it is no longer necessary to praise, since they 
have so long been praised without a dis¬ 
sentient voice. Still, the result here is good, 
honest, invigorating prose, rather than that 
vaster, that more overpowering view of the 
sea in which the painter would find himself at 
one with the poet. Mr. Moore has this year a 
dangerous rival in a little-known artist, Mr. 
Thomas Somerscales, who sends a seascape, 
“Corvette shortening sail to pick up a ship¬ 
wrecked orew” (434), in which the heavy 
bosom of the ocean, dark azure under a serene 
evening sky freed from the clouds which, 
rose-tinted by the sunset, are just sinking 
below the horizon, is presented in unsurpass¬ 
able fashion. The colour, skilfully veiled, 

and broken here and there with a 

subtlety and truth giving proof of the 
closest and most sympathetic observation of 
nature, has a greater variety than Mr. Moore ' 
can command, while the new marine painter , 
manages, with all the delicacy of his finish, I 
to avoid the pitfalls into which excessive in¬ 
dustry has betrayed Mr. Brett. This is cer¬ 
tainly more poetical prose than that of the 
elder master, but it is not as yet more than 
prose; and the performance must be classed ss 
a superb study rather than among complete and 
suggestive works of art. The true personality 
of the sea—if so awkward an expression he per¬ 
missible—more definitely asserts itself in the 
veteran Mr. Hook’s coast-scene, “ Good Liquor 
—duty free” (211), where we have fisher-folk 
battling on the shore,with the green, frothing 
waves for certain barrels and wreckage, which 
give its name—a genuine Royal Academy 
name—to the picture. The movement, the 
semi-transparency of the hungry waters are 
admirably given ; but the figures are, as usual, 
not more than commonplace: they fail to con¬ 
vince or to prove themselves an inevitable psrt 
of the composition. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is officially announced that the term of office 
of Sir F. Burton, as director of the National 
Gallery—which might otherwise be cut short 
under the limit of age—has been extended 
until March 1894. Sir F. Burton is now in his 
seventy-seventh year. 

Mr. Harold Rathbone has on view at the 
Hogarth Club a series of pictures. Most of 
them are portraits ; but “ The Communion of 
Jeanne D’Arc,” from the Walker Art Gallery »t 
Liverpool, is also included. 

The ninth ordinary meeting of the Japan 
Society will be held on Tuesday next, May *, 
at 8.30 p.m., at 20, Hanover-square, when 
Mr. W. G. Aston, late Japanese secretary to 
the British legation at Tokio, will read a P?P“ 
on “ The Family and Relationship in Anaen 
Japan, prior to 1000 A.D.” This will 
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followed by a discussion of a paper read last 
April by Mr. D. Gob on the same subject. 

Qn Sunday, May 14, Baron Eotvos, as 
president of the Hungarian Academy, unveiled 
the bronze statue of the poet John Arany, 
which has been placed in the grounds in front 
of the National Museum. The statue is the 
work of a native sculptor, M. Strobl, and is 
placed on a marble pedestal designed by the 
architect, M. Schickedanz. The poet is repre¬ 
sented seated on a bench, leaning forward, 
with a book in his hand, apparently meditating 
on what he has just been reading. On either 
side of the pedestal are seen the bronze figures 
of the wild Toldi and the patient Piroska, the 
hero and heroine of Arany’s principal poem. 
The ceremony of unveiling was eminently 
favoured by the weather, and was attended by 
the members of the Government headed by 
the Prime Minister, by the officers of the 
garrison headed by the Platz -Commandant, 
the representatives of the municipality, and an 
immense concourse of people of all ranks. The 
poet died on October 22, 1882, when a sketch 
of his career appeared in the Academy. 

From tho eleventh annual report of the 
wanagiug committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, we learn that 
certain changes have been made in the adminis¬ 
tration. Dr. C, Waldstein, on resigning the 
office of director, has been appointed professor 
of ancient art; whUe Prof. R. B. Richardson, 
of Dartmouth College, has been appointed chief 
executive officer for a term of five years, with 
the title of secretary. It has also been decided 
that the teacher sent out annually from the 
United States shall henceforth be styled pro¬ 
fessor of the Greek language and literature. 
The report concludes with a catalogue of 274 
photographs taken by a member of the School, 
and with a very useful list of modern works on 
Greek archaeology. 

Hebr Twietmeyer, of Leipzig, has sent us 
a catalogue of a very large number of prints, 
Ac. which he offers for sale. Naturally, the 
early German masters—Albert Diirer, Behaim, 
Aldegraver, Altdorfer, &c.—aro best repre¬ 
sented ; but there are also good examples of 
Vandyck and Boucher-Desnoyers, and the rare 
“ Infantry Regiment ” of Jacob de Gheyn. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. George Alexander promises the pro¬ 
duction of the long-expected piece by Mr. 
Pinero, called “ Mrs Tanqueray’s Aunt,” for 
this evening (Saturday), at the St. James’s 
Theatre. 

The once postponed performances of Sig¬ 
nora Eleonora Duse were to commence at the 
Lyric Theatre on Wednesday night. We note 
with some regret and surprise the unusual 
increase in the prices to be charged during the 
engagement of this lady. She has yet to make 
her name in England, and it is not always by 
any means that London audiences have ratified 
the judgment pronounced on theatrical per¬ 
formers by perhaps too enthusiastic America. 
Paris is probably the only centre from which 
we should be willing to accept a reputation 
ready made. Tho reputations which Paris has 
conferred generally last—the patent of artistic 
nobility which she bestows is at least unques¬ 
tioned. Modjeska came to London heralded 
by an American fame. She succeeded here 
better than she deserved, but still not bril¬ 
liantly. Her mastery of our tongue was, in 
truth, ridiculously insufficient. Jananshek— 
who was also loudly heralded from “the other 
side”—had practically no success whatever. 
Yet Signora Duse may be a genius for all that 
we know. It remains to be seen. 


The performance of “ Othello,” given last 
week at St. George’s Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. William Poel, and by the aid of the 
Shakspere Reading Society and of Miss Hall 
Caine, who was specially engaged, enabled Mr. 
Glossop Such (who took the initiative in regard 
to the performance) to display to the pubfio a 
rendering of the Moor, capable and robust, if 
Dot precisely subtle. The audience, we believe, 
found Mr. Such sufficiently impressive; and his 
merits were indeed obvious. Mr. William 
Taylor’s “Iago” was perhaps considered not 
quite adequate: it is nevertheless an achieve¬ 
ment for an amateur to sustain attention at all 
in a part so exacting. As Desdemona, who is 
truly the central character of the pieoe—round 
whom the audience’s sympathies centro—Miss 
Hall Caine was found singularly acceptable, 
performing as she did with ease and grace, 
looking the part charmingly, and adding to 
her qualities of appearance and style the touch 
of imagination and of pathos. The part of 
Emilia was rendered by Mrs. Murray Carson 
with a certain almost classic dignity, which 
speaks well for the actress, though it 
may not have been absolutely suited to 
the character of Emilia. Emilia is, in 
fact, eminently womanly, but eminently 
common. Mr. Allan Nugent, Mr. G. H. 
Blagrove, Mr. Ham, Mr. Wilton, Mr. Dore 
Mannering, and Mr. C. E. Bright appeared 
respectively, and with much credit, as Cassio, 
Roderigo, Montano, the Duke, Brabantio, 
and Gratiano—the Brabantio being, perhaps, 
especially good. That the play was well 
"staged” can hardly be open to question. 
There was a very pretty dance, which was 
encored. Mr. Vinning had supplied some 
capital music. The performance, even where 
it was not altogether satisfactory, was leagues 
in advance of the customary effort of the 
amateur; but that, indeed, is to be expected in 
any theatrical enterprise over which Mr. Poel 
presides. 

An “illustrated recital” of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s famous and admirable poem, " The 
King’s Tragedy ”—one of the two finest works, 
as wo conceive it, of his latest years—is to be 
iven at Queen’s Gate Hall on the evenings of 
one 1 and 2, Miss Hall Caine being the reciter, 
and Mr. Herbert Basing representing one of 
tho most important of the characters —dramatis 
personae we can hardly call them. There will' 
be a select choir, and Miss Mary Chatterton 
will be heard at the harp. The performance 
is announced as under the direction of E. L, 
Massingberd. The proceeds will be given to 
the funds of the Society for Promoting Woman 
Suffrage. 

MUSIC. 

LEONCAVALLO'S “ PAGLIACCI.” 

Tms opera was produced at Covent Garden 
last Friday week, and with brilliant suc¬ 
cess. Of the work itself we have already 
written. Its cleverness and general effective¬ 
ness we have fully acknowledged; and a second, 
or rather third, hearing only reveals these 
qualities in still more forcible munner. 
Mascagni with his “ Cavalleria” inaugurated 
a now era of opera : he selected peasants rather 
than princes or superhuman beings for his 
dramatis i>crsonae ; he wrote music full of 
melody in the popular sense of the word ; and 
he avoided many of the conventional weaknesses 
of Italian opera, and, above all, the terrible 
lengths of both Meyerbeer and Wagner. It 
was undoubtedly a start in the right direction, 
and it might safely have been predicted that 
he would have many followers. Of these Leon¬ 
cavallo is one. Indeed, in the matter of dramatic 
instinct we regard him as equal, and in that of 


workmanship as the stronger of the two com¬ 
posers. It is just that skill in handling his 
materialthatmakesitso difficult to gaugethetrue 
merits of Leoncavallo, to see him as he really ifi; 
Nevertheless, mere cleverness, though in itself 
excellent, should not warp judgment. We can¬ 
not discover any genuine strength in the music; 
and, on the other hand, there are many 
reminiscences which may perhaps testify to the 
composer’s honesty, but which do not argue in 
favour of strong originality. But it may be 
said that the composer is still young; and that 
the more he borrows now, the better will he 
be able to repay later on, and with interest. 
That may be so; and yet in some young com¬ 
posers there is a process of assimilation, which 
more than justifies the borrowing. And this, 
at present, we miss in “Pagliacci.” Nothing 
succeeds like success; and the composer, having 
made a triumphant tour through Europe, 
has now made a conquest of London. Not to 
notice that success would be as ungenerous as 
unfair. He deserves to enjoy it to the full; but 
the real test of the composer’s powers will 
come when he has to maintain the high position 
so speedily won. Anyhow, the reception 
accorded to “Pagliacci” is pleasing: enthusiasm 
is encouraging. The performance of the work 
at Covent Garden was a very fine one. 
Mme. Melba sang and acted delightfully as 
Nedda; and De Lucia as Pagliaccio dis¬ 
played power and intensity, especially at the 
close of the first act. M. Ancona was excellent 
as Tonio, and Mr. Richard Green made a 
favourable operatic dr hut. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted in an able manner, and was 
evidently in sympathy with the music of his 
talented countryman. The piece was mounted 
with the care and completeness to which Sir 
A. Harriq has accustomed us. The composer 
was present at the performance, and shared in 
the honours of the evening. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert on Thursday, 
May 18, opened with an interesting overture by 
Rkeinberger entitled “Demetrius.” M. Otto 
Hegner played a Pianoforte Concerto in G by 
Hans Huber. The composer, who is teacher at 
the Basic School of Music, has written a Sym- 
1 phony, an Opera, and other works. But from this 
Concerto, in which flashy writing seems to have 
been the principal aim, one does not gather a 
favourable idea of his powers. The programme 
included a setting by Mr. Erekine Allon of the 
ballad “Annie of Lochroyan’’for soprano solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. The music is picturesque, 
charming, and clever; this ballad is, indeed, one 
of Mr. Allon’s most successful'efforts. Miss L. 
Lehmann sang with much feeling. The concert 
concluded with Beethoven’s Symphony in D, 
given with spirit under the direction of Dr. A. 
(J. Mackenzie. 

Raohi, Koczalski gave his second Pianoforte 
Recital at Prince's Hall, on Friday, May 10. The 
programme commenced with Beethoven’s Piano¬ 
forte Concerto in G, the orchestral part being 
played—or rather pounded out—on a second 
pianoforte. Master Koczalski played some por¬ 
tions exceedingly well, but the whole thing was 
an artistic mistake. There is no lack of genuine 
pianoforte solo music, and, therefore, no excuse 
for presenting a great work in this manner. It 
was followed by two Chopin pieces. Of the D 
Hat Prelude, the young performer gave an affected 
reading. His tendency, apparently natural, to 
linger over a note or phrase should not be en¬ 
couraged. He played two pieces of his own, 
though not so interesting as those selected for the 
first Recital. An Hungarian Fantasia by Liszt, 
for two pianofortes, was a warning to depart, of 
which some took heed. 
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LIFE IN THE HABEM. 

SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 

RECOLLECTIONS OP 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 

By her English Governess (Hiss E. CHENNELLS). 

Being a Record of Five Tears' Residence at the Court of 
Ismael Pasha Khedive. 

With Three Portraits. Post 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

“ A mart startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of the royal 
harem .”—Daily Chronicle. ... . . - 

‘‘Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and minute a picture of 
the domestic life at the Court of a Mahommedan Sovereign .”—Daily News. 

“ Every page is Oriental in colour, and has something fresh and interesting to tell of 
Egyptian scenes, customs, and, above all, private life in the selectest orders of society.” 

Scotsman. 

“ The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of Egyptian society during Ismael’s 
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THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 

POPULAB EDITION. Price 6*. 

MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. 

By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 

Cheap Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 
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Essays. By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, LL.D., Author of “ The Origin 
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COMMENTARIES ON 
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2 vols., post 8vo, price 14s. net. 

THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 

The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University of St. Andrews 
in 1890-92. 

By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A. Oxon., D.C.L, 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 

“ The most valuable contribution made to speculative theology for many 
years past.”— Academy. 

“ A very important and very striking contribution to the philosophy of 
religious thought.”— Times. 
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of the time and of all times, Professor Caird’s treatise has yet to see its 
rived.”— Glasgow Herald. 
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Post 8vo, price 5s. net. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION OF COMTE. 


Crown 8vo, price os. 
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spontaneous and fresh, and gives one the feeling that it must have been created in the open 
air.”— Glasgow Herald. __ 
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Church Studies in the New Testament. By the Rev. JAMES 
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“ The Creed in Scotian . ’ “ Character Studies in the Old Testament,” 
&c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. t , _ 

HISTORY of INDIA: from the Earliest 

Period to the Present' Time. By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 
C.S.I. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Map. Post 8vo, Gs. . 
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2 vols., crown 8vo, price 10s. net. 
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LITERATURE. 

Island Nights' Entertainments. By B. L. 

Stevenson. (Cassells.) 

Thk wandering Scot, patriotic and energetic, 
pushing his fortunes at the ends of the earth, 
canny and practical, yet moved always by 
the memory of his old home, is a familiar 
figure in the real life of experience and in 
the imaginary life of literature. Edward 
Irving, in a passage of much magnificence, 
extols the Scotch Church for begetting “ a 
national character for industry and enter¬ 
prise, for every domestic and public virtue, 
which maketh her children ever an accept¬ 
able people in the four quarters of the 
earth. This is p&iriotically strong; and 
Dr. Johnson, with other critics of his time, 
supply a salutary corrective of equal strength. 
But two Scotchmen, the immortal Scott and 
the admired Mr. Stevenson, have done 
wondrously in endearing Scotland to us. 
Scott displayed the romance of the great 
past, and led us into a splendid company of 
fighters and saints and singers, nobles and 
beggars and burghers, in old Scotland, old 
England, and old Prance : the tragedy and 
comedy of life in its variety. Burns is for 
Scotchmen: only they can really know his 
power; others can and must admire, but 
without a perfect appreciation. Scott belongs 
to all the world : romantic revivals abroad, 
religious revivals at home, have derived 
much of their inspiration from his benignant 
and refreshing genius. But Scott’s travels 
were mostly of the mind and the imagina¬ 
tion ; he seldom left the heather without 
regret. Mr. Stevenson is a wandering Scot 
in the literal sense. Thinking of his twenty- 
five volumes, dated from ml parts of the 
earth, we cannot but praise and thank the 
courageous spirit of a writer whose wander¬ 
ings, so often made in search of health, 
have issued in books of a cheerfulness and 
zest and zeal, so sane and indomitable and 
strong. With infinite pains and a minute 
delicacy of skill, his art, the consolatory 
companion of his wanderings, has taken us 
on an enchanted journey from the rivers 
and woods of France to the seas and islands 
of the Pacific. Addison, with unfailing 
grace and humour, with the serenest 
and the surest power, has enshrined 
for us the ways of Queen Anne’s London: 
he touches upon high life and upon low, 
upon humours of the court and of the 
coffee house, upon the critic, the politician, 
the gallant, the great lady, the honest 
citizen; his pages contain it all; he con¬ 
centrates in them all that bygone London. 
Travel, for most men of his kind and taste, 
meant a decorous ramble round the courts 
and great cities of Europe: a conscious 


pursuit of culture at a stately pace. But 
now, all the round world is known; we 
put girdles round the earth in the manner 
of Puck. Colonial, imperial, federal, are 
words much in the mouths of our politicians, 
and our men of the arts and letters fly from 
China to Peru, and all manner of nations 
wrangle together over vast African regions 
and islands of the Southern Seas. Well, 
our leisurely Addison would find it a 
bustling, arduous, complicated theme for 
art. How shall he portray French 
peasants and Kanakas, Californians and 
Chinese, San Francisco and Fontainebleau, 
Samoa and the Hebrides, yet preserve his 
sureness of hand, his clearness of sight, 
his grace, and moderation, and repose ? A 
man may pitch his tent, or sling his ham¬ 
mock, wherever he choose in the four 
continents, or upon the great seas; catch a 
little local colour, pick up snatches of 
native dialect, learn something of national 
habits and racial ways, and produce his 
probably unimportant work in its season. 
Now, as in 1830, to quote the pleasant 
malice of Merimee, the watchword is ever 
“point de salut sans la couleur locale." 
When these romances have some charm, it 
is commonly the charm of strangeness and 
nothing more: an excellent charm indeed. 
But that is not enough to hold us captive; 
the work has neither “ wit enough to keep 
it sweet,” nor “ vitality enough to preserve 
it from putrefaction.” Said Peacock’s Mr. 
Gall, of landscape gardening: 

“ I distinguish the picturesque and the beauti¬ 
ful, and I add to them, in the laying out of 
grounds, a third and distinct character, which 
I call unexpectedness." “ Pray, sir,” said Mr. 
Milestone, “ by what name do you distinguish 
this character, when a person walks around the 
grounds for the second time ? ” 

A story does not live only because it 
treats of Florentines or Bed Indians or 
Russians or Arabs. Art is, of course, 
independent of time and place; we are 
equally at home with Clytemnestra and 
Unde Toby, Dido and Hester Prynne; 
we require, and in them we find, the “ one 
touch of nature”—the common humanity. 
But even that is not all; we want to find 
the artist displaying his human sympathies 
and knowledge ana insight in a special, 
proper, personal way of his own. We have 
heard so much of late about the impersonality 
of art! It is very true; but take two of 
the most impersonal artists in the world, 
any great pair of Flauberts, and you will 
find them dealing with the same things, 
the same scenes, characters, situations, with 
infinitely various results; the two men are 
two, and they are men. Briefly, any story 
can please that is written by a man about 
men and women; that reveals a man, with 
a definite sense of things, an apprehension 
of his own, writing about other men, of 
whatever age or race, so as to make men of 
all ages and races interested in them. 

“ I never think of poor Leander’s fate. 

And how he swam, and how his bride sat late, 
And watched the dreadful dawning of the light, 
But as I would of two that died last night. 

So might they now have lived, and so have died. 
The story’s heart to me still beats against its 
side.” 

They who fulfil our conditions are classics. 
Of no living man, and of no lately dead 


man, can we say that he is classic: simply 
because the judgment of other ages, and 
often of other races, has not been passed 
upon him. But some living men are pro¬ 
bationary classics, classics on approval: 
such is Mr. Stevenson. In him I find a 
modern Addison, with the old graces and 
the old humours. True, he ie> deiiuitely 
“ romantic he loves the stir of adventure, 
the whole business of the whole world: he 
is an ardent enthusiast for tasting many 
kinds of life. But he has no fierce, 
feverish brilliance and rapidity; not like 
those vague persons who have been called 
“unattached Christians,” he is full of 
attachment to humanity, and is not satis¬ 
fied with making hasty, clever, soulless 
sketches of mankind. Wherever he goes, 
he learns to know and love the heart, the 
soul, the true and active nature, of the 
country and the country men. As Addison 
with his London folk, so Mr. Stevenson with 
all the people under heaven known to him : 
they can never and nowhere be so strange 
to him, so marvellous or so repulsive, but 
he will make friends with them, try to read 
their hearts, and picture them as naturally, 
as the folk of his own Lothians. Addison, 
Steele, Montaigne, Lamb, Browne, each in 
his way and measure, was thus friendly with 
the world. “I am averse,” said Browne, 
“from nothing; my conscience would give 
me the lye if I should say I absolutely 
detest or hate any essence, but the Devil; 
or so at least absolutely abhor anything, 
but that we might come to composition.” 
This temper is most commonly shown by 
your leisurely essayist, your writer of way¬ 
ward, genial disquisitions, your pleasant 
and generous moralist. Mr. Stevenson has 
shown it in his various essays, in Virginibus 
Puerisque, in Memories and Portraits, in Men 
and Books, in Across the Plains ; as also in 
Travels with a Donkey, in An Inland Voyage, 
in the Silverado Squatters, records of pleasing 
experiments in residence and travel; as also 
in A Childs Garden of Verses, where the 
grown man is still a perfect child. This 
temper prompts and inspires him to handle 
matters of actual, practical concern, political, 
social, religious, as when he champions the 
memory of Father Damien, or exposes the 
calamitous misgovemment of Samoa, or 
turns the dynamiter into effective ridicule. 
But in all these examples of his art Mr. 
Stevenson is largely his own master, he is to 
himself “both law and impulse”; for all 
the niceties of design and style demanded 
for such books, they leave their composer a 
wide freedom; novels, romances, stories do 
not. In these he must sternly suppress and 
limit many fancies, desires, impulses; there 
are temptations to overcome, seductions to 
withstand. In a word, he must reconcile 
his own personality with the impersonality 
required by his art; and who will affirm 
that Mr. Stevenson has not succeeded ? He 
has succeeded very largely, by style, by “ a 
fine sense of his words.” As Newman 
puts it, 

“ while the many use language as they find it, 
the man of genius uses it indeed, but subjects 
it withal to his own purposes, and moulds it 
according to his own peculiarities. . . . We 
might as well say that one man’s shadow is 
another’s as that the style of a really gifted 
mind can belong to any but himself. It follows 
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him about as a shadow. His thought and 
feeling are personal, and so his language is 
personal.” 

The style of Mr. Stevenson, like all good 
styles, owes much to other good styles; he 
constantly reminds us of Thoreau, Hazlitt, 
Browne. But one of its original and pre- 
vading elements is an artful mastery and 
adaptation of a Scotch habit of speech, his 
own birthright: a mingling of its terms 
and graces and humours with the less 
homely and statelier language of literary 
English. His David Balfour surely speaks 
for him, saying of the “vulgar” English, 
“ indeed, I have never grown used to it, nor 
yet altogether with the English grammar, 
as perhaps a very critical eye might here 
and there spy out even in these memoirs.” 
Kidnapped is a Scotch book in the Lowland 
tongue, the speech of old Mackellar; but 
something indefinably, pleasantly Scotch, a 
somewhat deliberate sententiousness and 
slow elaboration, all very delightful, hangs 
around Mr. Stevenson’s every page. This 
is an age of very individual style: no one 
could mistake a page of Mr. Meredith, or of 
Mr. Pater, or of Mr. Hardy; and a page of 
Mr. Stevenson is no less unmistakable. 
Whether he describe a coil of rope, or a 
bad conscience, or a sword thrust, his 
language alone will make the thing his 
own, apart from any peculiar interest or 
insight in his position towards it. And so, 
all the world over, the least familiar things 
come home to us, and convince us, and 
charm, because told in a language that all 
his readers have learned to know and most 
have learned to love. And with style the 
whole mind of the writer comes in power 
upon us; all his attitudes and apprehen¬ 
sions. Beautiful as is Rosamund Gray, it is 
not Lamb: one work of Mr. Stevenson differs 
from another in merit, but they are all his. 
Burney asked Johnson, whether he did not 
think Otway frequently tender. “ Sir, he 
is all tenderness! ” So, of Mr. Stevenson 
shall we say that he is all cordiality, all 
sympathy, all comprehension? It is hard 
to find the exact expression for that power 
of reaching through the externals to the 
interior of things: of discerning in and by 
the outward aspects and manners of men 
their very selves and natures. Mr. Steven¬ 
son so wins upon us by his minutely appro¬ 
priate style, that we cannot fail to see what 
he would be at; what it is in these peoples 
and places—Scotch be they, or Samoan— 
that touches him, rouses his human interest 
and concern. Mentem mortalia tangunt, and 
not always to tears alone. Mr. Stevenson is 
full of the movement, the animation of life. 
With no forced phrases, no calculated reck¬ 
lessness or brutality of speech, he takes us, 
not into the landscape and setting of men’s 
lives, but into their secret. He writes, to 
outward view, with no eye but for his 
own pure personal pleasure: not with an 
eye to an astonished or shocked or capti¬ 
vated public. 

In these Island Nights' Entertainments he 
moves among South Sea traders, natives, 
missionaries, among the unhomely wonders 
of nature, among the ways, superstitions, 
aspects, employments, of a strange world, 
yet easily and quietly: his creatures, native 
or European, in their various stations, are 


vicious or virtuous, or both, honourable or 
dishonourable, pleasant or unpleasant, just 
as men are in Edinburgh or London. Their 
lives are different, their interests and occu¬ 
pations : their social standards are not quite 
the same, their habits and general carriage: 
but here is Wiltshire the English trader, 
and Uma his native wife, both of whom 
would have somewhat startled us had we 
met them in real life last year, but whom 
we should welcome and understand to¬ 
morrow, thanks to Mr. Stevenson. About 
the creatures, of how few story-tellers could 
we say the like! And here “ falls to be 
said,” as Mr. Stevenson might say, a some¬ 
what significant thing. His first and 
longest story, “The Beach of Falesa,” 
appeals to me at once: though I know as 
little as may be of Kanakas, and South Sea 
traders, and missionaries, and all the medley 
of the islands. But “ The Bottle Imp,” 
and “ The Isle of Voices,” good as both are, 
do not so appeal to me. They are of the 
nature of fairy stories, folklore, magic 
tales: these appeal to me, when placed in 
the South Seas, more by way of anthropology 
than of romance; as stories, I find them 
unfamiliar. European folklore and fairy 
stories are familiar, as the Arabian Nights 
are familiar: Celtic, Teutonic, Bomance 
things of this kind have long passed into 
literature, have long delighted nurseries 
and employed scholars. The passions of 
love and hate, and greed and cruelty and 
spite—universal things—move us upon the 
beach of Falesa as upon the plain of Troy; 
I never met Wiltshire, or Uma, or Tarleton 
the missionary, or Case their enemy, but I 
have no difficulty in accepting them. But 
the enchantments and prodigies of the other 
stories, even when mingled, as in “The 
Bottle Imp,” with plenty of common human 
feeling, perplex and confound me. Native 
superstitions and beliefs are one thing, but 
these magical affairs are another. Unless 
you slip into the writer’s humour, and are 
willing to believe in them while you read 
them, they simply fail to have any stuff 
and substance. To most readers the seas 
and islands and people in themselves are 
strange and enchanting: the chiefs, the 
women, the native ways, delight us; to 
bring magic bottles and all manner of 
wizardry into scenes already wonderful is 
something of a bathos. When we are all 
familiar with the Pacific and Polynesia, we 
may be able to turn with pleasure to the 
enduring surprise of fairyland and magic: 
till then, let us enjoy the finer enchant¬ 
ments of a real life still new and strange. 
Mr. Kipling may bring oriental marvels 
before us without any shock to our feelings; 
we are accustomed to think of mystery and 
the ancient East together. The Southern 
Seas, to most of us, are themselves charmed 
and enchanting without recourse to any 
external magic. This is not to say that 
Mr. Stevenson’s two fantastic stories are not 
happily told. They are told with singular 
felicity. But “ The Beach of Falesa ” gives 
its true value to the book. This, told in 
tho forcible words of a trader, direct, dear, 
unhesitating, is a piece of the most admir¬ 
able narrative : it has two cr three of the 
best dramatic scenes that Mr. Stevenson has 
ever written. It is a somewhat bloody and 
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breezy narrative; but, without weakening 
its vigour, Mr. Stevenson prevents it from 
being brutal, by touches of that unique 
style with which, as it were, he brings the 
ugliest and coarsest things into the pale of 
beauty, and gives to all the rough lives and 
plaoes of the world the consecration, not of 
a brutal or of a silly sentiment, but of an 
honest and sincere humanity. 

Lionel Johnson. 


The Unseen Foundations of Society. By the 
Duke of Argyll. (John Murray.) 

In this “ examination of the fallacies and 
failures of economic science due to neglected 
elements” (see title-page), the author of 
The Reign of Lau> and Unity of Nature has 
at last presented his thoughts on economic 
subjects, if not in perfectly “ lucid order," 
at least in formal shape and with fair 
approach to systematic argument. Hitherto 
he had contented himself with vigorous 
articles and pamphlets on such matters as 
the state of agriculture, the hire of land, and 
the principle of “betterment.” Six yean 
ago in Scotland as it Was and Is he gave 
us a history of Scottish agriculture. In that 
book and in the one before us we seem to 
breathe an air less clear and calm than in 
The Reign of Law, and the Preface of 
Unseen Foundations, which gives a history 
of the author’s opinions on the sub¬ 
jects concerned, confirms the impression 
that his attitude is less judicial. He 
is formulating and criticising the claims 
of certain political reformers of his own i 
day with whom he is not in sympathy. 
Only thus can we explain the emphatic 
vindication of the necessity of war (ch. v. 
passim), the sacredness of contract and of 
property, and the beneficence of the improv¬ 
ing landlord (e.g., pp. 145, 290,299,322, 360, 
413, 439). But (in his Preface) he frankly 
claims allowance for his own personal equa¬ 
tion ; and, after all, his arguments must be 
judged for themselves, even if they are the 
pleadings of a counsel and not the summing 
up of a judge. Neither need we make 
serious complaint that the Duke of Argyll, 
by placing himself outside the ranks of the 
economists (p. 28, &c.), avoids their responsi¬ 
bilities, and poses as a superior being en¬ 
dowed with more economic wisdom than the 
ordinary man of the world, and more 
knowledge of the world than the armchair 
economist. It is not easy to be sure whether 
(in his own language) he is more of a rebel 
than a reformer (pp. 187, 464, 525). He 
says it is a “ great fundamental truth of 
economic science that in the freedom of 
men to pursue their own individual in¬ 
terests lies the richest fountain of national 
welfare ’’ (p. 170). This is not the voice 
of a rebel. Neither is it rebellious to 
assert that the merchants of ancient 
Babylon developed “ truth and honesty 
in their dealings ” "as a necessity of their 
calling ” (p. 175). It is not rebeHion, but 
excessive loyalty, to daim that economic 
science is the highest branch of all politics 
(p. 247). It is even “passive obedience 
to speak of “ the great law of Supply and 
Demand ” as “ at once the largest and the 
most certain generalisation of economic 
science ” (p. 430). And there are no image 6 
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of revolt and flying-off in such statements 
as the following : 

“Individual men are, on the whole, the best 
judges, and they are the only legitimate judges 
of their own interests ; and the mere fact that 
thousands of men and women choose to remove 
from any given country is in itself a sufficient 
proof that, as regards themselves, they do it 
tor the best ” (p. 519). 

This is not mere loyalty; it is old-fashioned 
and obsolete loyalty. 

In regard to certain doctrines, however, 
the Duke is in open revolt. He rightly 
allows that it is no condemnation of any 
theory to be “ too abstract,” but only to be 
“ a bad abstract of the phenomena with 
which it deals ” (p. 286). Economists, 
however (he says), have given bad ab¬ 
stracts. The theory of rent is an instance. 
Bent, he says, is simply the price of hire, 
“ the price we pay for the temporary right 
of exclusive use over something which is not 
our own ” (p. 290), “ as distinguished from 
the price of purchase ” (p. 291). It has been 
confined to land, only because “ the limit of 
land area is a visible limit, whereas the 
limit on other things is generally invisible.” 
In practice the limitation on all products of 
man’s action is as unmistakable as the 
limit on a given area of land. “At any 
given time and place ” a boat or a steam 
engine, a horse or a cow, are as entirely 
beyond the reach of multiplication as the 
acres of a farm (p. 293). Popular usage 
rightly applies the word rent in a sense 
wide enough to cover all such cases. Now 
in all such cases the price of the hire is 
part of our cost. Yet the economists con¬ 
tend that rent is no part of the agricultur¬ 
ists’ cost. Bicardo, whom they follow, 
neglected the impalpable and invisible 
element of right, right to exclusive use. 
This is paid for in the rent, even when the 
resources of the land due to investments of 
capital are not reckoned there; and yet the 
latter must always be reckoned there, for 
they are really inseparable from the so- 
called “ prairie value.” There never was a 
land that paid no rent; and, as Bicardo’s 
theory depends on the assumption of such a 
rent-less land, the theory itself fails (pp. 296- 
305). If it be answered that even without 
the assumption of a rentless land, rent may 
be assumed to consist of surplus profits, this 
gives us too wide a principle; it would 
warrant us in saying that the hire of a good 
house depended on its excess of value over 
a bad house. In no useful sense could it 
be true that the hire of the good was 
“ determined by ” its advantage over the 
bad, at least if “ determined ” is to mean 
caused and not calculated (pp. 309-313). 

A great part of this reasoning is expressly 
directed against Prof. Marshall, as the best 
modern representative of Bicardo and doyen 
of English economists. Prof. Marshall 
(in the March number of the Economic 
Journal) has taken up the challenge. He 
admits that the distinction of rent and 
interest is largely one of degree: what is 
interest within a short period becomes rent 
in a long period, and no doubt agricultural 
rent is only one species of the genus “ pro¬ 
ducer’s surplus.” But it is a species en¬ 
dowed with such peculiarities that it fully 
warranted the special treatment it received. ; 


Bicardo’s theory did not depend on the 
existence of rentless land. “Bent,” said 
Bicardo, “ is always the difference between 
the produce obtained by the employment of 
two equal quantities of capital and labour 
“ the capital last employed yields no rent.” 
Finally the Duke says that rent enters into 
cost like any other kind of hire. It is 
answered that the surplus profits on the 
letting of a pony will only last till ponies 
enough have been raised to meet the 
demand, and then the letting price will be 
the cost price with only normal profits, 
whereas the hire of fertile land bears no 
such relation to the cost of producing fertile 
land. What is true during a short period 
for ponies, is true for long periods in the 
case of land. 

No doubt many of the Duke’s objections 
are met if the distinction between long and 
short periods is* in this way consistently 
preserved. Still the Duke’s whole discussion 
of the old doctrines (say in ohapters X. to 
XV. and erratically elsewhere), is well fitted 
to make economists look very carefully to 
their statements; and the revolt will so far 
have justified itself. 

But the author is a reformer as well as a 
rebel. The chief points in his reform are 
three. First, ho seeks to revive the idea of 
natural law. 

“ There are natural laws in everything, laws 
which, by combination, oan be made oapable 
of any service, but which cannot be neglected 
or defied. The jurists of Justinian assumed this 
to be true of the science of jurisprudence, just 
as we assume it to be true in the closely re¬ 
lated science of economics” (p, 87). “There 
is some natural and independent standard of 
right and wrong in the sphere of justice as 
between man and man, some criterion by which 
the fundamental rights of individual men can 
be known and determined” (p. 188). “ There 

are some truths on which no authority is so 
competent as the universal instincts of man¬ 
kind. A practice and a doctrine which has 
been the practice and the doctrine of all man¬ 
kind from before the earliest dawn of history 
is a practice and a doctrine which we are safe 
in regarding as founded on the laws of nature ” 
(p. 386). “What are these ‘laws’ which no 
man has enacted, and which yet all men 
are called on to obey ? What, indeed 1 They 
are simply the laws of our human nature 
of which we are not the authors. The 
human will can do a great deal—when it 
works in harmony with laws which were 
not enacted by itself ” (p. 503). “ At a 

time when what we now call economic science 
was wholly unknown as a separate or special 
subject of inquiry, certain accepted dootrines 
had become the common inheritance of the 
western world, which afford to that science its 
one sole foundation,” i.e., “ the conviction that 
man cannot impose his arbitrary will on the 
constitution and course of things, that there are 
natural laws to which that will is subject, laws 
seated in the very nature of man himself and 
in the relations of that nature to the external 
world ” (p. 192). 

As the second leading idea of our author’s 
reforming work, we may select the notion 
that secure possession is one of the con¬ 
ditions on which wealth depends, and indeed 
the most fundamental of all the conceptions 
in which the very idea of wealth itself 
consists. 

“ Wealth is the Possession [with a capital P], 
in comparative abundance, of things which are 
objects of human desire, not obtainable without 


some sacrifice or some exertion, and which are 
accessible to men able as well as anxious to 
acquire them ” (p. 39). 

With this is connected the notion that force 
is the (often unseen) foundation of all right, 
“ though possession, which begins in arms 
that can be seen and touched and handled, 
passes into rights which cannot be seen or 
fingered like swords or spears, or rifles” 
(p. 156). 

In the third place, possession (it is main¬ 
tained by him) is not monopoly. Monopoly 
is the right of exclusive dealing conferred 
not on the owner but on a purchaser who 
is not the owner. There is a monopoly 
when the owner himself is not allowed to 
sell at all except to certain persons, or at 
rates fixed for him. 

“If one man in a famishing city had legiti¬ 
mately become possessed [like Joseph] by 
foresight or otherwise of a store of corn, he 
would not on that account be a monopolist; 
but, if some other man in the same city, or 
some group of men, were given the exclusive 
right of purchasing that store of com for less 
than others would willingly give, then the 
character of monopolists would belong to them, 
and not to the owner of the store. . . . 
Property is the inevitable result of individual 
freedom. Monopoly, on the contrary, is always 
a restraint upon that freedom ” (pp. 531, 532). 

Of these three positions the first (as the 
author would allow) is the revival of an old 
idea, the idea of a law of nature. He 
attempts to do in economics what Bichard 
Hooker did in regard to Scripture—to make 
explicit what everyone may be deemed to 
assume implicitly. The difficulty is that, 
beyond the mere conditions of the physical 
environment or physiological nature of men, 
the conditions assumed in one age are not 
those assumed in another. “ Natural law,” 
in short, develops like other human con¬ 
ceptions ; and the propositions deduced 
from it are so far from axiomatic that they 
have been matters of long controversy. 

We see this at once when we examine 
the second of the three points. It would 
be admitted (indeed, no one ever denied) 
that wealth is not wealth to anyone unless 
it is possessed by him, and in this sense 
possession is a necessary condition of every 
economy and every economics. A morsel must 
be in the mouth before it can be swallowed. 
But there may be possession without legal 
property or proprietorship, in the English 
sense; there may be no absolute ownership 
of the “ permanent possibility ” of the pro¬ 
duction of things capable of being possessed. 
It is this, and not the possession necessarily 
antecedent to consumption, that is open to 
cavil; and it is this that may bring upon a 
holder of wealth the charge of being a 
monopolist. Bedefinition does not easily 
alter common usage, especially where the 
usage has been common not only in the 
streets but in the schools. The author’s 
instance of the famishing city will seem to 
most people conclusive against himself. If 
one man were the legal owner of all the com 
in England, his legal title would not prevent 
him from being in the strictest etymological 
and strictest traditional sense of the word a 
monopolist, an exclusive seller of com. In 
proportion as legal rights of property confer 
on individuals anything approaching to this 
exclusiveness, the reproach conveyed by 
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the epithet monopolist will be justified by 
facts and the reproach will only be removed 
when the rights conferred by law are with¬ 
drawn by law. 

J. Boxar. 


The Emancipation of South America, being a 
condensed translation, by William Pilling, 
of the History of San Martin, by General 
Don Bartolomu Mitre. (Chapman & Hall.) 

There is perhaps no part of the history of 
the nineteenth century less known to the 
generality of English readers than the 
history of the revolt of the Spanish Ameri¬ 
can Colonies, and of their establishment as 
separate republics. The story is full of 
romantic episodes, of deeds of chivalrous 
daring, of excesses committed in the name of 
of liberty which almost surpassed the excesses 
of the tyranny against which the rebellion 
was a protest. A history in English of the 
period is needed, if only to tell of the part 
taken by our countrymen in the struggle. 
Cochrane’s, Lord Dundonald’s, name and 
achievements are indeed known; but the 
campaign of the English battalion under 
Col. Elsom, General English, and others, 
the fact that General Miller, with an 
English force, shared the glory of the 
crowning victory of Ayacucho, the just 
rule of General Auchmuty long gratefully 
remembered in Montevideo—of all these 
the ordinary reader is wholly unconscious. 

A book telling the story of the emancipa¬ 
tion of South America would therefore be 
welcome, if it were only moderately well 
done. I do not say that the present work 
is entirely a failure, or wholly ill done; but 
the awkwardness of style which is apparent 
even on the title page is evident throughout. 
Phrases like “ the peace of Basilea ” for 
Basle, the Latin quotation on page 35 “ Hoe 
nubila tolunt obstantia solvens ” point to a 
lack of scholarship. The volume is called 
a condensed translation. The translator 
therefore exercise some choice over his 
materials. He could preserve the most 
valuable, reject the trivial, and correct the 
most glaring blunders. But Mr. Pilling 
seems to have done none of these things. 
We have here all the inordinate vapourings, 
the absurd exaggerations of South American 
Spaniards, reproduced and insisted upon as 
if they were expressions of literal fact. 
There may possibly be some truth in the 
statement on p. 4, “ Posterity will look upon 
the emancipation of South America as the 
most important political phenomenon of the 
nineteenth century, both in itself and from 
the probable extent of its future conse¬ 
quences but it is absurdity to write 
“ From this moment the current of history, 
which has for centuries carried despotism 
from East to West, now turns back, and 
spreads over Europe until stopped by the 
barriers of Islamism.” On the contrary, the 
action and condition of the so-called South 
American Republics for along timef urnished 
the chief examples of warning to the Con¬ 
servatives of Europe in their denunciation 
of republicanism and democracy. The rule 
of Rosas, of Francia, of Lopez, was as odious 
as that of the greatest tyrants of antiquity. 
To say, in face of the constant wars between 
the republics, that “ the work of San Martin 


as a liberator has produced an international 
equilibrium in South America to which 
Europe has not yet attained,’’ is contrary 
to historical fact. It is not yet decided to 
what race of men, or of what colour, tropical 
and equatorial America will eventually 
belong; still less what institutions such 
races may develop, under conditions and 
in an environment so different from those of 
Europe. 

In this war of independence doughty 
deeds were done on both sides. The 
passage of the Andes by San Martin, the 
cutting-out of the Esmeralda, and the 
capture of Yaldivia by Cochrane, remain as 
acts of extraordinary skill and daring ; but 
what is gained by asserting of the llaneros 
of Venezuela, “ Endowed with such qualities, 
and led by men of their own race, their 
deeds eclipse those of the most renowned 
heroes of antiquity,” that the cavalry officer, 
Paez, “ was soon to become the Achilles of 
Venezuela, and was to eclipse by his deeds 
the fabulous prowess of the heroes of 
Homer ? ” 

Neither San Martin nor Bolivar was a 
really great general. Both were excelled 
in action by their lieutenants. To San 
Martin belongs the credit of a clear con¬ 
ception of the whole plan of the cam¬ 
paign, and of perseverance in carrying 
it out; but he always failed to follow 
up his victories, and in Peru Arenalos 
proved himself superior in the field. 
Bolivar’s savage decree of extermination in 
Venezuela prolonged the struggle for years. 
He himself spoke of it in after life as 

delirium.” - His true course of military 
action was forced upon him by his generals, 
it was not his own idea. Piar, the mulatto, 
Paez, and others, were better military tacti¬ 
cians than he. The crowning victory of 
Ayacucho was won by Sucre and Miller, 
while he was far away from the theatre of 
operations. In fact Bolivar, with his love 
of theatrical' display and of the trappings 
of glory, with his windy rhetoric, has far 
more affinity with Lafayette than with 
Napoleon. He was fortunate in having 
none to overshadow him. It is the irony 
of history that Amerigo Vespucci should 
have left his name to America, and Bolivar 
his to Bolivia. 

The emancipation of South America can 
hardly be said to be yet effected. The 
traditions of corrupt administration, of pro- 
nunciamentos against the government from 
personal jealousy or greed, of praetorian 
military rule, have not been shaken off. 
So long as this remains, the governments 
aro republican only in name. The mass of 
the people, as distinct from professional 
politicians, have no real voice in the 
matter. San Martin was certainly one 
of the best of the leaders in the struggle 
against Spain; yet he, like Bolivar, died in 
exile. “The fate of the emancipators of 
South America is tragical; ” all died either 
in exile, in prison, on the scaffold, or by 
assassination. This is the condemnation of 
the system. Still, through all these clouds 
of murder, cruelty, greed, and baser pas¬ 
sions, brighter gleams appear. There are 
examples of lofty daring, of noble aspira¬ 
tions, of steadfast endurance, of abnegation 
of self, to be found in these pages; and 


these occur, it is well to note, quite as often 
among the men of colour as among the 
leaders of European blood. The story is 
worth the telling. If the present work 
cannot be accepted as wholly satisfactory, 
still less as a final record, it still gives much 
information on a page of history little read 
in England ; its greatest usefulness may be 
in stimulating to a deeper acquaintance of 
the subject, and finally leading the way to 
a history more worthy of the name. 

Wextworth Webster, 


“Great French Writers.” — Bernariinds 
Saint-Pierre. By Arvcde Barine. Trans¬ 
lated by J. E. Gordon. Preface by 
Augustine Birrell. (Fisher TJuwin.) 

Mr. Birrell, in his graceful and character¬ 
istic preface to this volume, says, speaking 
of Paul et Virginie, “ I cannot disguise from 
myself—I wish I could—my own dislike of 
the book.” But, after all, Paul et Virginit 
has lived for over a century, which is more 
of life than is vouchsafed to vory many 
books : it has lived in spite of some didactic 
tediousness, in spite of the objections— 
legitimate enough in a sense, but easily 
over-magnified—that may be urged against 
the circumstances attending Virginie’sdeath, 
in spite of an underlying philosophy essen¬ 
tially worm-eaten and obsolete. What is 
the secret of such a strong vitality ? 

Of course the book appeared at a most 
favourable time. The very date of publica¬ 
tion, if one may so speak, gave it a superb 
start and impetus. In 1788, at the eve of 
the great French Revolution, the world was 
in a golden glow of hope. Old things were 
to be done away, the fetters of the past 
broken. Man, essentially good when not 
corrupted by evil institutions, was to return 
to “nature,” and like the princes and 
princesses of the fairy-tales, to live happily 
ever afterwards. And here came the good 
Saint-Pierre as the very prophet of “nature.' 
The word was ever on his tongue. He 
placed his two lovers in a kind of tropical 
Eden—an Eden depicted in far richer 
verbal colours than France had hitherto 
known—and showed the boy and girl, pure, 
beneficent, good. He was for ever con¬ 
trasting their condition with that of the 
unhappy victims of civilisation. When 
Virginie goes forth, lured by the prospect 
of getting wealth for those she loves, it is 
to misery and death. Nature, nature, 
nature! One seems to hear the echo of the 
word in some of Wordsworth’s finest verse. 
Nay, is it fanciful to trace in the “ Poems 
on the naming of Places ” a reminiscence of 
Saint Pierre and his book—for Paul and 
Virginie, too, were in the habit of “naming 
places ” in their island solitude ? 

Mere opportuneness of publication will 
not, however, keep a book alive. If Putt! tt 
Virginie had had no other merit than to smt 
the taste and temper of the year 1788 , it 
would long have been forgotten. But the 
idyl, for such it is, has an inherent beauty; 
and the setting is quite admirable. Here, 
as M. Barine well explains, is Saint-Piene s 
real distinction as a literary artist. He was 
not a philosopher, he was not a naturalist, 
though he affected both characters; he 
certainly did not justify the ways of God to 
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nan, as lie fondly hoped that he had done. 
But lie was the founder of a school of land¬ 
scape in words. He was, in his way, a 
pioneer; and that is something, in a world 
where many follow, but few lead. And 
le was a man of interesting personality, 
whose career had been varied and full of 
incident. He had lived, in however 
desultory a fashion, before he set himself 
down to write—had known poverty, had 
been a soldier, an engineer—had memorial¬ 
ised Government with a pertinacity worthy 
of Mr. Dick; had betaken himself to Bussia 
on some crazy mission for founding an 
ideal colony by the sea of Aral; had 
gone through love experiences at Warsaw 
that rather remind one of Tom Jones ; had 
transferred his colonising aspirations to 
Madagascar, abandoning the expedition, 
however, at the Isle de France, when he 
discovered that its object was not the good 
of humanity, but the capture of slaves. 
And then, on his return to France, other 
trades having failed, and the Government 
continuing to “ pigeon-hole ” his memorials 
with regularity, he at last found his 
true vocation, and betook himself to 
his pen. He wrote an account of his 
voyage to the Isle de France, which 
appeared in 1773, and seems to have had 
but a qualified success, and followed this 
up, eleven years afterwards, with his Etudes 
de la Nature, which, in spite — perhaps 
partly because—of its benevolently childish 
philosophy, took the world by storm. Paul 
et Virginia appeared in a fourth volume of 
the Etudes de la Nature in 1788. 

All this, life and literature together, 
furnishes good material for the biographer, 
and Saint-Pierre could scarcely have fallen 
into better hands than those of M. Barine. 
For M. Barine narrates well, and is an 
excellent critic. He brings out the in¬ 
teresting points in Saint-Pierre’s career— 
his wanderings, his unusually pleasant rela¬ 
tions with fiousseau—who was usually so 
unpleasant — his happy second marriage; 
and he brings out, too, Saint-Pierre’s 
special literary gifts as a word-painter— 
contrasting Saint-Pierre’s verbal pictures, 
on the one hand, with the elementary work 
of his predecessor Fenelon, and, on the 
other, with the work of that modern among 
the moderns, Pierre Loti. 

Is word-painting a legitimate branch of 
art ? That is a question to which a simple 
answer can scarcely be given. Words are 
very far from possessing such infinite variety 
of colour as pigments, and may be said to 
command no precision of line whatever. 
Clearly, therefore, their pictorial capacity is 
limited. They belong essentially to the 
“ impressionist ” side of art: they can do no 
more than produce an impression, more or 
less vivid, by appealing to the memory and 
imagination. However, this is a point in 
aesthetics which need only be indicated here. 
There can be no question that the man who 
produced the following sketch possessed not 
only the faculty of clear vision, but also the 
power of making us see with his eyes. 

“ A strong wind was blowing. We had walked 
throngh the town without meeting anyone. 
From the walls of the citadel I could see the 
inky horizon, the island of Grois covered with 
inist, the open sea tossing restlessly; in the 


distance great ships, close-reefed, and poor 
luggers rolling in the trough of the sea; upon 
the shore troops of women benumbed with cold 
and fear; a sentinel on the top of a bastion 
stood watching, in seme surprise, the poor 
fellows who fish with gulls in the midst of 
the storm.” 

The trick of picturesque writing is now 
common; but this was written some hundred 
and twenty years since, and at that date 
writing of suoh a graphic character was by 
no means common, at least in prose. It 
was in fact quite now. Saint-Pierre may 
be regarded as the ancestor—and not so 
very remote—of the able newspaper corre¬ 
spondent of to-day. 

Fha.sk T. Marzials. 


The Early Collection of Canons known as the 
Hibernensis: Two Unfinished Papers by 
the late Henry Bradshaw. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) 

Tins is not an easy publication to review, 
partly because the two papers which it 
contains are unfinished, partly because they 
date back as long ago as 1885. Indeed, the 
first paper, which is dated April 28, 1885, 
is anterior to Mr. Bradshaw’s more syste¬ 
matic and condensed letter on the same 
subject, which is dated exactly a month 
later, and which was published, firstly, in 
Wasserschleben’s second edition of the 
Irische Kanonensammlung, and, secondly, in 
The Collected Papers of Henry Bradshaw 
(pp. 410-20). 

The value of these papers then lies, not in 
the production of fresh proof as to the date 
and authorship of the Hiberflensis, but 
partly in further information about some 
of the MSS. which contain the Hibernensis, 
partly in a minute description of the proper 
way to examine and test a MS. The 
remarks on this head from p. 43 onwards 
should be read and re-read by every one 
desirous of instruction in the science of 
palaeography. 

The editor (Preface, p. vi.) evidently 
thinks that fresh proof is forthcoming here 
(pp. 37, 38) in favour of Mr. Bradshaw’s con¬ 
jecture that Cummeanus, the “ abbas in 
Scotia ortus,” the author of the Penitential 
which bears his name, was also the compiler 
of the Hibernensis. Let us see how this matter 
stands. It is one of the many controverted 
points connected with the Hibernensis. Mr. 
Bradshaw’s suggestion in his letter to 
Wasserschleben in 1885 rested mainly on 
the identification of this Cummeanus with 
the similar name which occurs in the 
following very corrupt rubric at the end of 
one of the MSS. of the Hibernensis (Codex 
Sangermanensis Paris Bib. Nat. Lat. 12,021 
—a Breton MS., x.-xi. century, with a few 
interlinear Irish glosses). 

“ Huovs-q: nuben & cv. cuiminiio. & du rinis.” 

(Collected Papers, p. 417.) 

or as Wasserschleben read it: 

“ Hue usque Itubcu etev cui minim etduriuLs.” 

{Hibernensis, p. 243.) 

In the present papers (p. 38) Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw apparently fortifies this suggested 
identification, by the fact that the Hiber- 
| nensis and the Poenitentiale Gummeani, 
I both voluminous documents, contain ex- 
I tremely little in common, no citation from 


the Hibernensis appearing in the Poeniten¬ 
tiale Cummeani, or vice versa, with one 
possible exception, in which both may be 
drawing from a common source. 

We say “ apparently,” because Mr. 
Bradshaw here breaks off with three 
asterisks, and says that the question must 
be postponed for further consideration. It 
is truly an unfinished paper. It seems to 
us quite possible to draw a totally different 
conclusion as to authorship from the absence 
of identity of material in the two documents. 

Besides, sinoe 1885, two brilliant guesses 
have been made as to the meaning of the 
obscure rubric in the Codex Sangermanensis. 
The first is due to Dr. Whitley Stokes, made 
in a letter to the Academy of July 7, 1888 ; 
the second is due to Dr. MacCarthy, in a 
letter to the Academy of November 3, 1888. 
The former has identified “ cuiminiae ” with 
Cu-chuimme Sapiens, an Irish author of 
note who died in 742 ; and the latter has 
identified “ ruben ” with Bubin, a scribe of 
Munster, whose death is recorded in the 
Annals of Ulster in 724. These are more 
than guesses; they are discoveries. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bradshaw did no 
live to see these suggested identifications; 
and it is useless to speculate how far he 
would have agreed with them, and how far 
they would have modified his views about 
the authorship of the Hibernensis. 

There is an obvious inconvenience, 
amounting almost to an injustice, in pub¬ 
lishing the unfinished papers of a deceased 
author, however eminent, especially in con¬ 
nexion with an obscure subject, on which 
fresh light is being thrown from time to 
time, and about which further information 
still remains to be accumulated. 

F. E. Warren. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Broken Idol. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Spirit of Lore. In 3 vols. (Henry.) 
Tiny LuttreU. By Ernest William Hornung. 

In 2 vols. (Cassells.) 

Aunt Johnnie. By John Strange Winter. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

A Wild Proxy. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Return of the O'Mahony. By Harold 
Frederic. (Heinemann.) 

Paynton Jacks, Gentleman. By Marian 
Bower. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Strolling Players. A Harmony of Contrasts. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge and Christobel 
It. Coleridge. (Macmillans.) 

The Dance of the Hours. By the Author of 
“Vera.” (Methuen.) 

The Queen's Desire. A Bomance of the 
Indian Mutiny. By Hume Nisbet. 
(White.) 

Beauty and the Witch. By. J. Herman Bees. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Story of Andrew Fairfax. By Joseph 
Hocking. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

The Vicar of Fllismond. By William Dancer. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Miss Adf.ltxe Sergeant's new novel, A 
Broken Idol, is certainly interesting. It has 
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the thoughtfulness and refinement of its 
author’s best work; it has pathos which is 
none the less but all the more impressive 
for being reticent and not riotous; there 
are several characters who provide good 
and interesting company—and yet it cannot 
be praised without some reserves. In the 
details of the book it would be difficult to 
pick holes. Miss Sergeant’s rendering is 
too careful and well-considered to leave 
much to be desired : it is in the thing 
rendered, the conception itself, that we feel 
the want. The central motive of the story 
is the mutual passion and marriage of 
Will Hardinge and Winifred Oonsidine, the 
working cabinet maker who has won fame 
among the proletariate as a Socialist 
lecturer, and the refined, fastidious, well¬ 
born girl whose enthusiasm for what she 
considers heroic manhood breaks down the 
barriers of caste. This is a kind of story 
much in favour among feminine novelists of 
the better class, but it lends itself with fatal 
facility to sentimentalism and unreality of 
treatment; and we can remember hardly a 
single instance in which the obvious dangers 
of the theme are evaded. Felix Holt perhaps 
approached successmorenearly than any book 
of its class, but it was hardly an unequivocal 
triumph; and Miss Sergeant, who displays 
moio temerity than her great predecessor, 
is naturally at a disadvantage. Felix Holt 
was rough, but he was not common. He 
trampled upon Esther Lyon’s factitious 
refinements, but her real refinements were 
never violated; and there was a strength 
in the man that gave distinction to his 
unconventionality. Now Will Hardinge is 
not free from commonness, and he is suffi¬ 
ciently weak to assume an apologetic atti¬ 
tude, which to Felix Holt would have been 
iinpossitde. Miss Sergeant spoils the veri¬ 
similitude of her story by forcing into 
prominence the very things which would 
have made love all but out of the question 
with a girl of Winifred’s keen aesthetic 
sensibility: instead of touching improb¬ 
abilities with a flying finger, she relentlessly 
emphasises them. This is a pity, for else¬ 
where in the novel there is as much truth, 
as force of treatment. The undisciplined 
violent girl, Liz, whose revenge upon Will 
Hardinge brings about the crisis of the 
story, is an admirably conceived character, 
full of rude life; and the equally undis¬ 
ciplined Elma Considine, with her whims, 
her vanities, and her mean ambitions, is even 
hotter still. There is plenty of good work 
in A Broken Idol , but Miss Sergeant has 
handicapped herself by the choice of a very 
unmanageable subject. Who the broken 
idol is we cannot imagine; and unless their 
relevance is too obvious to be missed, these 
phrase-titles are generally a mistake. 

The Spirit of Love is apparently a first 
attempt, and it is clearly the work of a 
thoughtful and refined woman; but it con¬ 
tains nothing to indicate that the author is 
likely to produce a satisfactory work of 
fiction. In fact, the book has evidently 
been written for the sake of the passages 
of sentiment and reflection which fill so 
many of its pages, and the story has 
been left pretty much to itself. Some very 
true things are said, and there are not a few 
of the “beautiful thoughts” which make 


Mr. Bobert Buchanan so very angry; but 
the book has too much in common with its 
leading character, Mr. Bupert Nollath, who 
is always in the air, never on the solid 
earth. 

There is a good deal of miscellaneous 
cleverness in Tiny LuttreU which makes it 
very bright and readable, and there is also 
a certain want of substance which makes 
it rather unsatisfying. Tiny herself, that 
vivacious young Australian, to whose some¬ 
what tangled love affairs the story is 
devoted, is undoubtedly an attractive girl, 
though she would be more attractive still 
had she less imperturbability of the Bed 
Indian or “ Spartan boy” type. The 
heroine of a novel is a person created that 
she may be fallen in love with, not merely 
by the hero or heroes, but also by the 
masculine reader; but the reader of Mr. 
Hornung’s novel contemplates the self- 
contained Tiny with an unquickened pulse. 
He really doesn’t care “ a twopenny damn,” 
as the Duke of Wellington used to say, 
whether she marries Swift of Wallandoon, 
or Lord Manister; and indifference of this 
kind is not the right thing. Still, she is 
a very likeable and entertaining creature, 
and, indeed, these are the epithets which 
best describe the novel as well as the 
character. The conversations are excellent, 
full of little epigrammatic touches, which 
come trippingly to the end of the writer’s 
pen, and have none of the strain that 
often spoils the effect of “clever” books. 

John Strange Winter has surpassed her¬ 
self in Aunt Johnnie , which is as fresh, 
bright, genial, and one may almost say 
jovial, a story as anyone would wish to read. 
The good-natured, middle-aged woman of 
society whose head is quite worthy to keep 
company with her heart, and who devotes 
both head and heart to the service of young 
people in difficulties, is a most refreshing 
creation—all the more refreshing because 
she is a humorist as well as a guardian 
angel. Her campaign against that im¬ 
practicable father, Mr. Bannister, is a 
masterpiece of daring strategy, and the 
manner in which she leads a forlorn hope 
against the impregnable Stonor fortress 
justly entitles her to a social V.C. The 
lovers are a very pleasant pair, and the 
story is full of “ go ”; but it is Aunt 
Johnnie herself who makes the book. 
Everyone else is good, but she is superb. 

It was a happy moment in which Mrs. 
Clifford hit upon the whimsical, humorous, 
fantastic idea which she has utilised so 
admirably in A Wild Proxy. Originality of 
invention is so rare nowadays, that we feel 
we cannot make too much of it; and 
when, as here, it is combined with 
the most delicate literary art, we may 
safely yield to impulse and let ourselves 
go. The book sparkles and effervesces 
from first to last, and unlike some sparkling 
and effervescing things it leaves behind it 
no headache or feeling of flatness, but only 
a sense of pleasant exhilaration. A cold¬ 
blooded summary of the daring narrative 
scheme would make it seem farcical, whereas 
in Mrs. Clifford’s hands it never, for a single 
page, slips from the plane of high comedy. 
Merreday—“the demon” as he is appro¬ 


priately called, though the word must be 
used to suggest elvish rather than fiendish 
impulses—is one of those creations whose 
origin is as incalculable as their actions. 
They seem to come into being by a happy 
accident, but, then, it is a kind of accident 
that never happens to any one bat the 
artist. Merreday as he leaps into the pages 
of A Wild Proxy does not merely come 
himself, he brings his surroundings with 
him. Helen, Mrs. Ives, poor Jean Gallon, 
and the stolid Halstead are all good in 
themselves, but their true value is to throw 
up the irrepressible demon. A more 
brilliant book than this does not often oome 
to make the critic forget his many woes. 

That Mr. Harold Frederic is a very 
admirable writer has been known for 
some time; but The Return of the O'Uahony 
comes as a surprise. It is full of fun of the 
good old-fashioned order: the kind of fan 
that some of us used to enjoy in the fifties 
and sixties, when one could confess to an 
enthusiasm for Charles O'Malley or even 
Handy Andy without being branded as a 
vulgar Philistine. The O’Mahony who 
returns to his estate in Donegal is not an 
O’Mahony at all: he is simply Zeke Tisdale, 
full private in the U.S. army, with a true- 
bred Yankee’s happy knack of adapting 
himself to an environment; but his powers 
of adaptation are strained to the utmost by 
the environment of Muirisc, and especially 
by the attentions of the family bard, who 
will not allow him to forget for a moment 
the responsibilities of his position. One 
absurd situation follows on the top of 
another in the most delicious fashion, and 
here and there comes a chapter of starring 
action to give us a respite from laughter. 
Mr. Frederic must henoeforward call him¬ 
self McFrederic or O’Frederic, for no reader 
of his latest book will believe that he can 
be anything but an Irishman. 

The hero of Paynton Jacks , Gentleman, is 
not a blue-blooded person by any means. On 
the other hand he is not, in the strict sense 
of the term, one of “ Nature’s gentlemen,” 
who are, as we have lately learned, “the 
worst kind of gentlemen.” He is largely 
a manufactured article; but the machinery j 
being good and the raw material of work- . 
able quality, the result of the manufacturing 
rocess is very satisfactory. Paynton having 
een made a gentleman, he determines to 
marry a gentlewoman, and carries out his 
determination by that mixture of pertinacity 
and masterfulness which—in fiction at any 
rate—has, since the days of Bochester and 
Jane Eyre, always proved effectual in van¬ 
quishing the most obstinate feminine heart. 

The very simply-constructed story, in which 
there are not more than half-a-dozen 
prominent characters, is redeemed from j 
conventionality by considerable freshness of 
treatment; and the book, which is entirely i 
free from crude amateurishness, is well 
thought out and admirably written. We I 
shall look forward with interest to Miss 
Bower’s second novel. 

Miss Coleridge is possibly responsible for 
leading her collaborator, Miss Yonge, into 
“fresh woods and pastures new,” tot an 
excursus into histrionics seems a somewhat 
bold departure for the author of The Heir of 
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Redclyffe and The Baity Chain. As, how¬ 
ever, the strolling players consist of a 
baronet, his family, and friends whose pro- 
f essionalism is of a most gentlemanly kind, 
the Bohemian flavour of the book is of the 
mildest possible character. Then, too, the 
numerous references to the G. F. 8. assure 
us that we are not far from the region of 
pastoral ministrations, and in the back¬ 
ground hover curates who sometimes con¬ 
template celibacy, and find comfort in “ the 
poem in The Christian Tear for the first 
)Sunday after Easter.” Strolling Players is 
nevertheless a very bright story, with 
plenty of action, and some passion (of a 
strictly proper kind) as well. 

It is a pity that some novelists will insist 
upon describing their books, for, as a rule, 
the descriptions are inaccurate; and the in¬ 
accuracy tends to disturb the temper and 
rouse the antagonism of the reader and 
critic. In his dedication to Madame de Hoff¬ 
man, the author of Vera describes The 
Dance of the Hours as “this story of a 
musician’s pains and pleasures ” ; but as a 
matter of fact the musician is studiously 
kept in the background until the story has 
reached its last quarter, and when he 
comes to the front he does very little beyond 
writing letters filled with elaborate and 
decidedly technical descriptions of the pro¬ 
gress of the great suite symphonique by which 
fame is at last to be won. Apart from the 
technicalities, which will be found tiresome 
by all but connoisseurs, there is a good deal 
in this latter part of the story that is pretty 
and touching; but as a whole The Dance of 
the Hours is nothing but a clever jumble of 
incongruous materials. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet has secured a certain 
kind of originality for his story of the Indian 
Mutiny by an attempted whitewashing of 
Nana Sahib, who is compared to Oliver 
Cromwell and other respectable heroes of 
history, and also by making the Banee of 
Jhanai the heroine of a rather farcical love- 
story, the hero of which is a non-com¬ 
missioned English officer bearing the very 
unromantio name of Jackson. The Queen’s 
Desire has no great literary merits; but 
no writer who finds his materials in the 
thrilling incidents of 1857 can possibly 
have a dull story to tell, and Mr. Nisbet’s 
readers are not likely to doze over his pages. 

Bomance has its licenses, but Beauty and 
the Witch is really too absurd. A real live 
centaur might find a place in a nursery- 
story of ancient Greece, but a centaur in 
Wales is altogether devoid of that imagina¬ 
tive congruity which we have a right to 
demand even in the most fantastic invention. 
Mr. Bees may make a good statesman or 
soldier or merchant or shopkeeper, but 
authorship—at any rate the authorship of 
romance—is certainly not his line. He will 
do well to content himself with one failure, 
which no one will be cruel enough to 
remember against him. 

Mr. Hocking has certain large ideas of 
the mission of the novelist, and his attempt 
to put them into practice has not been of 
advantage to his own novel. Didactic fiotion 
is apt to be either flat or melodramatic; and 
Tk Story of Andrew Fairfax is of melodrama 


all compact. Mr. Hocking is so anxious to 
make ms ethical impression that art has to 
go to the wall. He has got together the 
materials for an interesting story, and has 
spoiled them all by exaggerated presenta¬ 
tion, there, being not a single prominent 
character or inoident that does not somehow 
or somewhere overstep the modesty of 
nature. The aim of the story is excellent; 
but good intentions do not suffice to make 
good fiction. 

Nothing need be said of The Vicar of 
Ellismond save that it is an expanded shilling 
shocker figuring in the disguise of a one- 
volume novel. It is very amateurish: it is 
wildly improbable, and as literature it is 
quite worthless; but there is a story in it, 
though an absurd one, and there are doubt¬ 
less readers for whom this suffices. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


TWO VOLUMES OF SERMONS BY THE 
LATE DEAN CHURCH. 

Village Sermons. By the late B. W. Church. 
(Macmillans.) Most readers will open this 
volume with some curiosity. The delicacy of 
Dean Church’s literary criticism, the scholarly 
thoroughness of his historical work, the grave 
and thoughtful eloquence of the sermons pub¬ 
lished in his lifetime, leave us somewhat at a 
loss when we try to conjecture what his Village 
Sermons will be like—discourses preached to un¬ 
cultured, unemotional, country congregations. 
And yet the discourses are just what we ought 
to have expected. Their simplicity, their 
seriousness, their essential humility, are pro¬ 
foundly impressive, when we consider the 
character and attainments of the preacher. 
We have not discovered a single page in the 
volume that is not just such wholesome daily 
bread as the most uninstructed labourer could 
digest with comfort; and yet the Dean never 
preaches down to his hearers, and never fails 
to convey an impression of rare earnestness 
and thoughtfulness. His villagers, in fact, 
must have passed upon him just the same 
judgment as his most cultivated London 
hearers. The thirty-two sermons are so uni¬ 
formly excellent that it is difficult to choose 
out special favourites. Sermon V., on the 
Marriage at Cana in Galilee, is remarkable for 
beauty of thought and expression; Sermon 
XXVII., on the Unjust Steward, is an instance 
of adroit treatment of a difficult subject; 
while the last “ farewell sermon ” is of great 
autobiographical interest, and brings us in close 
contact with the beautiful personality of the 
preacher, with his habitual elevation of mind 
and sincerity of feeling. 

Cathedral and University Sermons. By the 
late B. W. Church. (Macmillans.) Many 
judges will be disposed to rank these sermons 
among the finest produced in the latter half of 
our century. To the first hearers of them they 
may have seemed somewhat cold and un¬ 
impassioned. That penalty they paid because 
they so austerely reject the temptations to 
overstatement, and to mere emotional eloquence, 
which continually beset preachers. Dean 
Church preached not for the purpose of creating 
an immediate impression upon his congregation, 
but for the purpose of declaring the truth; and 
this purpose he has always anxiously in his 
mind. His sense of responsibility is intense. 
It is more than the scholar's anxiety to be 
accurate, or the artist’s to be right; it is the 
prophet’s to be inspired. If it is true that 
preaching nowadays is declining in energy and 
effect, it is due primarily to the fact that 
preachers realise less than they once did their 
responsibility. They preach to please, and if 


they please they are satisfied; they are not 
severe and anxious critics of themselves. The 
severity of Dean Church’s self-criticism is 
obvious in all his work—literary, historical, 
and theological — but it receives striking 
illustration in two of the noblest of the sermons 
in this series. Sermon XV., on “ Temper and 
Self-Discipline,” deals especially with the self- 
discipline which reformers and preachers ought 
to impose upon themselves. The first part was 
originally an “ Address delivered to the Junior 
Clergy Society ” in 1880. It treats of the temper 
which ought to distinguish priests and prophets. 
It points out “ what mischief has oome from 
that splendida hilis which at the time seemed 
so natural and so grand ”; it asks us to 
remember that “nothing is so trying to the 
temper as untying knots.” The second part, 
addressed to the clergy on a day of devotion, 
analyses more especially the defects of the 
qualities of the senior clergy. Sermon XIX., on 
“ the imperfections of religious men,” pursues 
the same subject; and, like Sermon XV., it 
is intensely characteristic of the preacher’s 
humility, which so earnestly and resolutely 
tracks down and denounces any weaknesses or 
faults that he thinks may by any possibility 
be found in himself. Another sermon which 
will be a favourite with many is the ninth, on 
“ the Sense of Beauty a Witness to Immortality.” 
“ Beyond that which is useful, and that which 
is true, and that which is good, and that which 
is orderly and well proportioned, and that 
which is beneficial and salutary, there clings 
obstinately to the soul of man this idea of what 
is beautiful in its infinite forms and degrees.” 
In these words the preacher pledges himself to 
treat a subject which most preachers ignore, 
and very few face with reed conviction and 
enthusiasm. Dean Church’s treatment of it 
affords an excellent example of his peculiar 
merits. He combines into harmonious unity 
the delicate style of the scholarly poet and the 
profound thought of the philosopher. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Life of Sir Bichard Francis Burton, upon 
which bis widow has been engaged almost 
continuously since his death, will be published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall before the end 
of the present month. The first portion is 
mainly autobiographical. It will be in two 
volumes, with portraits, coloured illustrations, 
and maps. 

Mr. Arthur Cawston, A.B.I.B.A., has 
prepared a Comprehensive Scheme for Street 
Improvements in London, bised partly upon 
a consideration of the changes reoently effected 
in other great cities, such as Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Glasgow, and Birmingham. Special 
attention has been given to the necessity of 
carrying out a general plan, while undertaking 
its different parts in regular order; and a special 
chapter deals with the important question of 
finance. The work will be abundantly illus¬ 
trated with sketches of the proposed improve¬ 
ments, and with maps of the proposed main 
thoroughfares. It is to be published by Mr. 
Edward Stanford during the present month in 
a handsome demy-quarto volume. 

Mr. E. J. Bawle has in preparation an 
important work on Exmoor Forest, which will 
unite local knowledge with antiquarian re¬ 
search. He has given special attention to the 
evidence of old customs preserved in the public 
records. The book will be issued to subscribers, 
in a limited edition, through Messrs. Bamioott 
and Pearce, of Taunton. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new 
novel, in three volumes, entitled Pietro Ohisleri. 
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Me. Clark Russell’s new novel, entitled 
List, Ye Landsmen, will be published, in three 
volumes, by Messrs. Cassell and Company on 
June lo. 

Messes. Digby, Long & Co. will publish 
next week two new novels: Like a Sister, in 
three volumes, by Madeline Cnohton j and The 
Princess's Private Secretary, in one volume, by 
His Honour Judge Stephen. 

The Legendary Lore of the Holy Wells of 
England, including rivers, fountains, lakes, and 
springs, by Mr. R. C. Hope, is announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publication. 

Two more volumes of Conway and Coolidge’s 
“Climbers’ Guides” will be published by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, in time for the coming 
Alpine season: The Adula Alps of the 
Lepontine Range, written by Mr. W. A. B. 
Coolidge himself, and The Cogne Mountains, by 
Mr. George Yeld and Mr. Coolidge. The latter 
volume will have a map. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons have 
in the press a book on The Zantbesi Basin and 
Nyassaland, by Mr. Darnel J. Rankin, with 
maps and illustrations. 

The Bookman Directory of Booksellers, 
Publishers, and Authors will be published this 
month by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. It 
will give the specialities of the booksellers, 
particulars of the history and publications of 
the publishers, and (in many cases) the private 
addresses of the authors. 

Messes Morison, of Glasgow, have in the 
press a Reminiscence of the “Chloris” of 
Bums, by Dr. James Adams, which will be 
illustrated with a facsimile of the M8. of “ A 
Song of Death.” 

Among American announcements we notice 
The. Complete Works of J. G. Whittier, as revised 
and arranged by himself, with notes stating 
the source of inspiration, &o., for many of the 
poems. ' This will form seven large octavo 
volumes; and there will be an artists’ edition, 
printed on English hand-made paper, and 
illustrated with photogravures, steel engravings, 
and etchings. Another book of interest is 
First Editions of American . Authors, giving 
dates and places of publication, the size and 
number of pages, and publishers’ names. It 
is to be printed at the University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge (U.8.), and will have an introduction 
by Mr. Eugene Field. 

The first edition of Mrs. Conney’s new 
novel, A Ruthless Avenger, published last week, 
has been exhausted, and a second edition will 
be ready immediately at the libraries. 

The Editor of Cassell’s Saturday Journal has 
arranged for the exclusive serial rights of the 
real detective experiences of Chief Inspector 
Littlechild, late head of the special inquiry 
branch of the criminal investigation depart¬ 
ment at Scotland Yard. The first of the series 
will appear next week. 

The publishing firm of Messrs. F. Y. White 
& Co. have, this week, moved from Southamp- 
ton-street to 14, Bedford-street, Strand. 

Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavaema— • who 
graduated at Oxford some ten years ago, under 
the auspicas of Sir Monier Williams—has just 
been appointed tutor to the heir-apparent of 
tbe Maharana of Udaipur, or Meywar, the 
premier state in Rajputana. 

A committee has been formed at Freshwater* 
in the Isle of Wight, to erect a local memorial 
to Tennyson. Two proposals are under con¬ 
sideration : one, to substitute a stone tower for 
the existing wooden beacon on the highest part 
of Freshwater Down; the other, to erect a 
granite monolith, in the form of an Iona cross, 
at the corner of Farringdon-lane, along which 


the poet often walked. The total amount of 
money asked for is £500, towards which about 
half has already been promised. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Lieut.-Col. Will, R.A., Golden 
Hill Fort, Freshwater. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At Oxford, at the Encaenia on June 21, the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. will be conferred 
upon the following: The Earl of Rosebery, the 
Bishop of Oxford, Lord Cromer, Sir C. Euan 
Smith, Prof. Tyrrell of Dublin, and M. Paul 
Meyer. 

The following is the full list of those upon 
whom honorary degrees will be conferred at 
the Cambridge Commencement:—Doctors in 
Law—the Maharaja of Bhaunagar, Lord 
Herschell, and Lord Roberts; Doctors in 
Letters—Prof. Julius Zupitza, of Berlin, and 
Mr. Standish Hayes O’Grady, author of Silva 
Gadelica ; Doctors in Music — Arrigo Boito, 
Max Bruch, Edvard Grieg, Charles Camille 
Saint-Satins, and Peter Utitsch Tschaikowsky. 

Me. W. Austen Leigh, provost of Bong’s 
College, has been elected Vice-Chancellor at 
Cambridge for next year, in succession to Dr. 
Peile. 

The tercentenary of William Harvey’s ad¬ 
mission to Gonville and Cains College, Cam¬ 
bridge, will be celebrated by a dinner, to be 

f iven in the college hall, on Wednesday, 
une 21. 

A petition has been presented to the 
Council at Oxford, urging the introduction of 
a statute to provide that members of Convoca¬ 
tion should not henceforth be qualified 
to become members of Congregation merely 
by residence. 

Mr. J. Rendkl Harris , university lecturer 
in palaeography at Cambridge, will deliver two 
public lectures at Oxford, in Mansfield Col¬ 
lege, on Monday and Tuesday next, upon: 
“Methods of Research in Eastern Libraries,” 
and “ The Origins of the Codices N and B.” 

Mr. Arthur Evans, keeper of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, was to deliver a public lecture 
at Oxford to-day (Saturday) upon “A 
Mykenaean Treasure from Aegina.” 

A special syndicate at Cambridge has framed 
regulations for the establishment of scholar¬ 
ships under the will of the late John Stewart, 
of Rannoch, who bequeathed to the university 
his residuary estate, yielding an income of 
about £500. It is proposed that there shall be 
eighteen scholarships in all, each of the value 
of £25, and tenable for three years, equally 
divided between Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
and sacred music. Natives of the counties of 
Wilts, Somerset, and Gloucester are to have a 
preference. 

The special board for biology and geology 
at Cambridge have nominated Mr. E. W. 
MacBride, or St. John's College, to occupy the 
university table at the laboratory of the Marine 
Biological Association at Plymouth during the 
month of June. 

Convocation at Oxford has sanctioned 
grants of books published at the Clarendon 
Press to the following public libraries :— 
Longton, Westminster, Lewisham, White¬ 
chapel, Kendal, Coventry, Pontypridd, Dudley, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Rathmines. 

A circular has been issued at Oxford, 
inviting subscriptions towards the excavation 
of the site of Dukle, in Montenegro, once 
Doclea, the reputed birthplace of Diocletian. 
Provided that a sum of £300 is raised, Mr. 
Monro of Lincoln, Mr. F. Haverfield of Christ 
Church, and others, undertake to conduct the 
necessary excavations during the present year. 


An anonymous benefactor has given £15,000 
to Mansfield College, Oxford, to endow a chair 
of pastoral theology. 

The following are the numbers of candidates 
for the three chief tripos examinations at Cam¬ 
bridge: Science, 123; mathematics, 114; 
classics, 110. 

We have to record the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Pritchard, which took place at Oxford 
last Sunday. Though in his eighty-fourth 
year, and much weakened by long illness, he 
had almost to the last continued his work at the 
Observatory in the Parks, which was erected 
for him and equipped by the munificence of 
Mr. De la Rue. Dr. Pritchard was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated as fourth wrangler in 1830. After 
having been for many years head-master of the 
Clapham Grammar School, he was elected to 
the Savilian chair of geometry at Oxford, in 
1870, on the death of Prof. Donkin. Many of 
his researches appeared in the Transactions of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. He also 
wrote on his speoial subjeots in Smith's Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible, and in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. His most important work was 
Uranometria Nova Oxoniensis (Clarendon Press, 
1885), which contained a photometric deter¬ 
mination of the magnitudes of all stars visible 
to the naked eye from the pole to ten degrees 
south of the equator. In 1890, he collected 
some of his miscellaneous writings into a volume, 
entitled Occasional Thoughts of an Astronomer 
on Nature and Revelation. He had been elected 
F.R.S. so long ago as 1840. 

The University Press of Chicago has issued 
yet another serial publication, in addition to 
those already mentioned in the Academy. 
This is the Journal of Geology : a semi-quarterly 
magazine of geology and the related sciences, i 
The first place is given to a paper, by Sir 
Archibald Geikie, on “The Pre-Cambrian 
Rocks of the British Isles ” ; and great part of 
the remaining space is devoted to questions 
relating to the glacial geology of America. 

We may also mention that Cornell University 
proposes to publish a bi-monthly journal, the 
Physical Review, devoted to the promotion of 
original work in experimental and theoretical 
physics, under the editorship of Messrs. Edward 
L. Nichols and Ernest Merritt. The first num¬ 
ber will appear on July 1, and may be 
obtained in this country from Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TRAVELLERS. 

Wb shall lodge at the Sign o’ the Grave, you say : 

Yet the road is a long one we trudge, my friend, 
So why should we grieve at the break of the day? 
Let us drink, let us love, let us sing, let us play, 
We can keep our sighs for the journey’s end. 

We shall lodge at the Sign o’ the Grave, you say ■ 
Well, since we are nearing the journey’s end, 
Our hearts must be merry while yet they may; 
Let us drink, let us love, let us sing, let us play. 
For perchance it’s a comfortless inn, my friend. 

Percy Addlebhaw. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Many of onr readers have probably already 
bestowed attention on Mr. Traill’s “short 
story ” in the May National Review. A great 
gulf obviously divides the story of an eminent 
critic from that of the maker of hack novels. 
Nothing is done here to gain length, to impi* 6 ® 
the stupid or indolent reader; and not a bit of 
tbe work is scamped. “Two Proper Prides _ 
has, moreover, a distinctly good subject, ana 
that is a quality oftener denied to the really 
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artistio -writer than to his merely popular and 
more quickly impressive brethren. “Two 
Proper Prides ” is essentially a short story—it 
presents one situation, and that with vivid¬ 
ness and completeness. You know everybody 
who appears in it—the consulting physician 
and his nondescript manservant (who has 
“ missed the smartness of a footman, yet has 
not attained to the moral weight of a 
butler ”), not to speak, of course, of the hero, 
who is condemned to die, and of the heroine, 
who is condemned to be without him. Though 
pathos is used very sparingly, the situation 
would, in truth, be dreadfully pathetic, were 
not the behaviour that produced it also a little 
irritating. More than one admirable writer, 
treating this theme, would have insisted more 
upon the pathos. Much could -undoubtedly 
have been got out of it, and at least one writer 
who is, ii) any case, clever—we mean Mr. 
Henry James—would have treated it more 
drily than Mr. Traill. Perhaps there is nothing 
like a single situation of this nature for bring¬ 
ing out the individuality of any man who may 
claim to be important in authorship. 


COLERIDGIANA. 

Dublin: May, 1893. 

(1) “The Water Ballad.” —The date (11799) 
conjecturally assigned by Mr. J. D. Campbell to 
this little piece (p. 143) is certainly wrong. Mr. 
Campbell tells us (note, p. 619) that “ The Water 
Ballad ” appeared without note or comment, in 
the Athenaemi for October 9, 1831, and was 
first collected in the Poetical and Dramatic Works 
of S. T. 0., 1887-1880. Neither in this edition, 
nor in the Aldine edition of 1885, is any informa¬ 
tion given as to the source of the poem ; nor has 
Mr. Campbell thrown any light upon this point 
He has, however, acted wisely in placing “ The 
Water Ballad ” among a number of Coleridge’s 
Translations and Adaptations from the Oerman ; 
for it is itself a translation—a very poor and 
colourless one—of Francois Antoine Eugene de 
Planard’s charming “ Barcarolle de Marie,” better 
known, perhaps, by its first line, “ Batelier, dit 
Lisette. E. de Planard (1783-1855), while ful¬ 
filling the duties of departmental chief in the 
bureau of the Council of State, contrived to write 
some fifty comic operas, which were in ' great 
request with the musicians of his day, owing to 
the melodious grace of their versification. Two 
of these, “ Marie ” and “ Le Pre aux Clercs,” were 
set to music by Herold ; and it is from “ Marie ” 
that our Barcarolle is taken. Mr. Campbell tells 
us (Introd., p. lxxxvi.) that in 1812 Coleridge 
announced to Crabb Robinson his determination 
to devote his energies in future to the drama— 
chiefly to melodrama and comic opera, adding 
that he expected to profit by Goethe’s happy 
mode of introducing incidental' songs. The 
“ Water Ballad” may possibly be the sole re¬ 
maining trace of an attempt to adapt the opera 
of “ Marie ” to the English opera stage. How¬ 
ever this may be, Mr. Campbell’s suggested date 
is far too early, seeing that “ Marie ” was pro¬ 
duced for the first time in 1826. Coleridge’s 
version is poor throughout, but fails signally in 
the second stanza. The original will be found 
on p. 189 of Gustave Masson’s La Lyre Frangaise. 

(2) The date (September, 1792) assigned to the 
verses addressed “To a Young Lady, with a 
Poem on the French Revolution ” is also wrong. 
The year should be 1793. We infer this from 
the fact that line 17 of these verses is un¬ 
questionably modelled upon a line of Words¬ 
worth’s “ Descriptive Sketches,” published in the 
early part of 1793. Wordsworth says, of the 
Orison Alps, “ Ev’n here Content has fixed her 
smiling reign, With Independance, child of high 
Disdain ” (1L 323, 324). The closing words are 
undoubtedly the source from which S. T. C. 
derived the line, “When slumbering Freedom 


roused by high Disdain.” It is strongly charac¬ 
teristic of Coleridge that he should have selected 
this very line of Wordsworth’s for special censure 
in after years. In Biograpliia LUeraria, chap, iv., 
he quotes this and the two preceding lines as a 
sample of “ arbitrary and illogical phraseology, 
at once hackneyed and fantastic.” Coleridge’s 
line is interesting, as the earliest example of 
Wordworth’s influence upon his poetic style. 

(3) Mr. Campbell’s historical accuracy is extra¬ 
ordinary ; it is not superhuman, and accordingly 
it fails him once or twice, e g., in note 5, p. xlix ; 
where, having stated in the text that the Words¬ 
worths were, on October 26, 1799, staying at 
Sockburn with the Hutchinsons, he adds: “ The 
parents of Mary and Sarah Hutchinson.” Now 
in fact these parents had died, the mother in 
1783, the father in 1785 ; moreover, they never 
lived at Sockburn, but lived and died in Pen¬ 
rith. In 1799 Mary Hutchinson was keeping 
house at Sockburn for her brother Tom, who, on 
his father’s death in 1785, had been adopted by 
his great uncle, the occupier of the farm at Sock¬ 
burn, and had succeeded his adopted father in 
the possession of the farm, stock, &c., in 1789. 
In 1799 Mary Hutchinson was twenty-nine years 
of age, and her brother Tom twenty-six. Mr. 
Campbell falls into an amusing error on p. liv 
of the Introduction. This is how he describes 
Coleridge’s landlord at Greta Hall: “Jackson, a 
retired carrier. He was Wordsworth’s Waggoner, 
and admirable in all relations of life.” Most 
persons who have read Wordsworth’s poem will 
leel, at least, a mild surprise on finding that 
Mr. Campbell pronounces the amiable but 
errant Benjamin to have been “ admirable in all 
relations of life ; ” and their surprise will pro¬ 
bably become stupefaction when they learn that 
Benjamin was “a quiet, sensible man, with as 
large a library as” Tom Poole’s, of Nether 
Stowey, “and perhaps larger, well stored with 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, and histories, &c., all 
modern.” Unhappily, however, truth obliges us 
to state that these several virtues and recom¬ 
mendations do not by rights belong to poor 
Benjamin at all, but rather to Benjamin’s 
Master, who, on the eventful morning described 
in the poem, “pricked forth from Keswick, sour 
and surly as the north,” and gave his bemused 
waggoner “the sack.” (See Southey’s Life and 
Correspondence, iv. 348.) Mr. Campbell’s note 
should run, “He was Wordsworth’s Waggoneds 
Master. 

(4) Mr. Campbell's memory plays him false on 
page 535, where he writes, “ From some can¬ 
celled portion of ChristabeU” as a note upon 
the following lines quoted in S. T. C.’s “ Allegoric 
Vision ”:— 

Which stole on his thoughts with its twofold sound, 
The clash hard by, and the murmur all round. 

These lines are, of course, taken—with a trifling 
alteration—from Stanza II. of the “ Ode to the 
Rain.” 

(5) Mr. Campbell (after Prof. Dowden) finds the 
originals of the “ thin gray cloud ’’ and the “ one 
last leaf” of “Christabel,” in Dorothy Words¬ 
worth’s Allfoxden Journal. If he looks again, 
he will easily find in the same quarter the 
originals of “ The night is chilly but not dark,” 
of “ Naught was green upon the oak but moss,” 
and also of “ And the spring comes slowly up 
this way.” This last line reappears in the 
“ Three'Graves,” where we find (1. 470) “The 
spring was late uncommonly ” ; and thus helps to 
fix the date of both poems. There are altogether 
six distinct borrowings from the Allfoxden 
Journal for January—May, 1798, in the opening 
lines (1— 52) of “ Christabel, Part I ” ; there are 
none in the remainder of the poem. The fact is 
that these lines do not belong to the original 
draft of Part I., but were added after a consider¬ 
able interval of time. The main body of Part I. 
belongs to 1797. Charles Lamb ( Letters to 
S. T- C., 1800) mentions a MS. copy of Part I., 


wanting the opening lines, which Coleridge left 
behind him in London on his departure to the 
Lake Country. 

(6) Mr. Campbell prints (among a number of 
Adaptations from Donne, Daniel, Milton, and 
other poets) a Sonnet taken from a partly illegible 
transcript in a note-book belonging to S. T. C., 
with the following observation :—“ I do not 
think this is a composition of Coleridge’s, but an 
adaptation of something imperfectly remembered 
by him.” It is, in fact, a copy (with some un¬ 
important alterations) of Wordsworth’s trans¬ 
lation from Michael Angelo beginning “ Eternal 
Lord ! eased of a cumbrous load ” (Memorials of 
a Tour in Italy, 1837 ; No. xxii.). 

T. Hutchinson. 
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tion: Souvenirs de la Sodutt* d’autrefois (1768—1793). 
Paris: Picard. 16 fr. 

Huber, F. C. Die geechichtliche Entwickelunsr des modemen 
Verkehn. Tubingen: Laupp. 4 M. 40 Pf. 

Rothan, G. La Praam et son Roi pendant la Guerre de 
Crimea. Paris: Calmann L£vy. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Saint-Cere, Jacques, et H. Scblittbr Naoolfon il Sainte- 
Hf’lcoe: rapports ofliciels du Baron Stunner. Paris : 
Lib. Hlustrfe. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Villabi, Pasquale. I primi due senoli della storia di 
Firenze. Vol. I. Milan: Hoepli. 6 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Goebel, K. PflanzenbiologiwheSchilderungen. 2. Tl. 2. Lfg. 
Marburg: Elwert. 12 M. 

Zimmermann, A. Beitriige zur Morphologic u. Physiologic 
der Pflanzenzelle. 3. Hft. Tubingen: Laupp. 4 M. 
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Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Steinthal, H., u. F. Mi stf.li. Abriss der Sprnchtsissen- 
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Typen des Sprachbaues v. F. Misteli. Berlin: DUmmler. 
11 M. 

Winter, A. (,’ivndityi SapUpidurthi. Leipzig: Harraasc- 
witz. 2 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FIVE FRAGMENTS OF PALESTINIAN SYRL4C. 

Hertford College, Oxford : Hay 27,1891. 

The Bodleian Library has recently acquired 
five parchment leaves, which were discovered 
in Egypt by the late Greville J. Chester in the 
early part of 1891. The Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, 
Fellow of Hertford College, has deciphered 
these documents, which are palimpsest, and 
found them to contain portions of Colossians, 
1 Thessalonians, 2 Timothy, and Titus, together 
with a few verses from the Book of Numbers— 
all written in Palestinian Syriac. As Mr. 
Gwilliam’s edition of these interesting frag¬ 
ments is by this time in the hands of the 
public, I shall content myself with calling 
attention to the Greek text which underlies the 
Syriac, The collation which I have made at 
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Mr. Gwilliam's request, and with his assistance, 
seems to confirm fully the view taken by 
Westcott and Hort and others, that the Pales¬ 
tinian represents a text entirely different from 
that of the other Syriac versions. Even in the 
few verses before us—in all about sixty—the 
variety of reading is surprising, and Land’s 
verdict holds good: “ Versionem Palaestinam 
cum nullo Graeco libro hodie superstite omnino 
conspirare.” Tischendorf’s view, that the 
Palestinian text resembles most closely that of 
B and D, is scarcely corroborated by the present 
fragments, though, of course, our data are too 
scanty to supply any definite conclusion on this 
point. 

I may add that the MS. from which these 
sheets have been taken is supposed by Mr. 
Gwilliam to have been written in the eighth 
century. The question of the Greek text which 
underlies a Syriac version of the fifth century is 
important in itself; and a special interest 
attaches to the present palimpsests, for, with 
the exception of a tiny fragment of the Epistle 
to the Galatians brought from Mount Sinai, they 
present us with the only instance of an extant 
Palestinian version of the Pauline Epistles. 

The following examination of the text is 
based mainly on that of Tregelles:— 

CoiOSSIANS IV. 12-18. 

iv. 12. ’l7)<rovwithMABC[againstDPesh.Hard.] 
x«irA7)p»/x€roi with Pesh. Hard, text [against 
liABCD Hard, marg.] 

13. xiyov (ut vid.) with M A B C [against Pesh. 

and Hard. (^Aor) D (idro?)]. 

14. omits i iyairriTis with 17. 

15. auTTjj with B Hard, text [against MAO 

(abruy) D Pesh. Hard. marg. (airoS)]. 

16. tV in AaoSiKtla with P G (?) g earn quae in 

laodo t ae cia est. 

omits (ut vid.) «of before bpAs with D, bnt 
eeems to insert not,l before ‘Apxlrrw. 

18. omits A ufa with S A B C [against D Pesh. 
Hard.] 

1 Thbssaionians i. 1-3, iv. 3-15. 

i. 1. adds (after (Iphyri) anb 6fou irarpbs ypwv (cal 
Kvplov 'Itjcrov Xotarou with SAC. Hard, 
text c. aster, [against B Pesh. Hard.] 
omits Kal (before first vor pi) [against Hard.] 

2. adds vuiy (after pyctay) with 0 D Pesh. 

Hard, [against M A B.] 

3. to5 (pyov T7js wtarfws unity with D Pesh. 

Hard, [against SAB tpUr too ipy. 

T T)S wia T.] 

iv. 4. iy Tifiji itai ayiatr/if (ut vid.) 

7. opSt with Pesh. 

8. omits xai (before Siyra) with A B. Pesh. 

[against S I> Hard.] 

i/iat with S B D Pesh. Hard. marg. [against 
A Hard, text], 

9. (x tTt with S A Pesh. [against B D Hard.] 

10. omits 8 a . 

11. omits ISUus (ut vid.) with B D [against 

M A]. 

omits Kut (before b/uy) [against Hard.] 

13. BiKopty with S A B D [against Pesh. Hard.] 
KtKoiiinincvuy (ut vid.) with D [against M 

A B Pesh. Hard.] 

14. Kal b Otis (ut vid.) with Pesh. [against 

B Hard.] 

2 Timothy i. 10-n. 7. 

i. 11. omits iByuy with S A [against 0 D Pesh. 
Hard ] 

b icipios «Acoc with Pesh Hard, 
adds noi (after baiKbyqcsy) with Pesh. Hard. 
(riryKaKaxddyo'tu (ut vid.) with S A C D 
Hard. marg. [against Pesh. Hard, 
text]. 

3 (before Aiya) with MAC Pesh. [against 
1) Hard ] 

Titus i. 11—n. 8. 

Uporpt-Ku with C Pesh. Hard, [against 
MAD Hard, marg.] 

nil oXvtp with D Pesh. Hard, [against MAC]. 
olfcoupyuus (ut vid.) with MACD [against 
Hard, marg.] 

omits (after fltoS) sal y SibacKaxta [against 
C Hard.] . 

E. N. Bennett. 


16. 
18. 
ii. 3. 


ii. 3. 


THE MEHOIB8 OF CAPTAIN CARLETON: SWIFT 
OH DEFOE? 

IV. 

Oxford. 

The war in Spain need not detain us, as it is 
admitted that Carleton’s account is in the main 
taken from Freind.* During its continuance 
Defoe was publishing his Review, for the 
purposes of which he ransacked all the journals 
and official documents of the day to which he 
had acoess. In 1727 Defoe published The 
Evident Approach of a War ... to which is 
added an Exact Plan and Description of the Bay 
and City of Gibraltar (c/. Compleat Gentleman, 
227); at p. 84, Carleton speaks of Gibraltar as 
“ the strongest place in Spain, if not in the 
whole world.” in the Review iii. 286, Defoe 
has a contemporary panegyric of Peter¬ 
borough’s “ fire and fury ”; ib. 310 he remarks 
on the bloodthirsty character of theMiquelets.t 
which is often alluded to by Carleton (108, 115 
sqq.), ib. 465 on the taking of Barcelona,! and 
ib., 221, 310 on the relief of the dty and 
raising of the siege. The explosion of the 
famous mine at Alicant ( Carleton , 239 sqq.) is 
mentioned by Defoe (Loo ii- 470). Similarly, 
in Review ii. 465-8, Defoe records how the 
Paris Gazette affirmed that Barcelona hdd 
out above a month after it was actually 
surrendered; and contrasts Peterborough with 
Haversham, who asserted that the allies had 
no part in the conquest of Catalonia. In Review 
iii. he maintains that the Spanish expedition 
was not neglected (43); discusses the compe¬ 
tence of Lord Galway (219); mentions the 
Frenoh siege of Barcelona (221, 233, 310), the 
French ensigns at Barcelona, and the eolipse 
which occurred at the raising of the siege 
(314); writes (Review vii. 279) on the battle of 
Almanza, and (509) on Stahremberg’s defeat 
at Villa Viciosa, which he compares with that of 
Horn atNdrdlingen (530); and argues that the 
war should have been waged in Spanish 
Amerioa rather than in Spain (509-11). He had 
previously stated (Review i. 158) that Peter¬ 
borough had undertaken attempts on the Spanish 
West Indies. In fact, Defoe had the details of 
the War of the Succession in Spain at his 
fingers’ ends. I nowhere find that this is true 
of Swift. 


* Col. Parnell writes (A. II. JR. p. 151) that 
Dr. Freind at the time of his death “ was so high in 
favour at court that he was actually buried in 
Westminster Abbey ! ” But Freind was not buried 
in Westminster Abbey, though a monument was 
erected there to his memory with a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion by his brother Robert. Nor was it a very 
great distinction in 1728 to be buried in the Abbey. 
Defoe had written in 1724 in his Tour (Vol. II., 
Letterii., 171 sq .): “ It is become such a Piece of 
Honour to be buried in Westminster Abbey, that 
the Body of the Church begins to be crowded 
with the Bodies of Citizens, Poets, Seamen and 
Parsons, nay, even with very mean Persons, if 
they have but any way made themselves known in 
the World; so that in Time, the Royal Ashes will 
will be thus mingled with common Dust, that it 
will leave no Room either for Kings or common 
People, or at least not for their Monuments, some 
of which also are rather pompously Foolish, than 
Solid and to the Purpose.” 

t “ Had they been of the first that entered the 
French Camp, they would in cold Blood and with 
true Spanish Mercy have cut all their Throats." 

I Carleton’s account (pp. 104-106) of the 
un soldierly conduct of Lord Charlemont at the 
attack on Fort Moujuic agrees with that given in 
Boyer’s Life and Reign of Queen Anne (1722) 204 sq. 
In the Memoir of the Earl of Peterborough (1853) ii. 
272, there is a letter from the Earl to Stanhope of 
Nov. 18, 1705, in which he writes: “ I believe the 
Queen will order Charlemont to sell; if so, I have 
agreed with him at 1,500/., but he would have been 
described as a hero /” In February, 1708, “ a court 
martial sat at Whitehal, duke Schonberg president, 
to hear a difference betwixt the earls of Peter¬ 
borough and Charlemont” (Luttrell vi. 266); but 
the diarist does pot record the result. ' 


Carleton describee himself at p. 78 as 
" speaking Latin .. . pretty fluently.” Defoe’s 
characters very often speak Latin. Near the 
end of the second part of Robinson Crusoe 
(p. 305, ed. 1) the Portuguese pilot uses 
“ broken Latin, of which he had abundance to 
make us merry with.” The Cavalier and his 
companion (p. 5) “ spoke Latin enough just 
to make [an old priest] understand us.” In 
the Compleat Gentleman (191) a character is intro¬ 
duced who talks Latin and French as if they were 
his native tongues. It may be worth noting 
that, in the Life of Signor Rozdli —the author¬ 
ship or translation of which is generally attri¬ 
buted to Defoe, and which certainly bears traoes 
of his hand—the hero, as was but natural, 
“ spoke the Latin tongue very fluently,’’and that 
Gulliver, in Littiput (cap. ii.), “ addressed the 
priests and lawyers in as many languages as he 
had the least smattering of, including Latin.” 

In the concluding section of the book (p. 237 
to end) we are compelled to trace the hand of a 
practised topographer, as well as of one who 
had sojourned in the country. Even if Carle¬ 
ton supplied the material, these details would 
only have appealed to a writer who went about 
like Defoe, with watchful eye, and note-book 
in hand, eager to record any details that 
interested him. For instance the mode of 
watering gardens (252); the inscription over 
the doors of Madrid wine-houses, Vino S. 
Clemente (272); the English sailors’ nickname* 
“ Strum-strums ” for the Spanish guitars; the 
description of the dromedaries at Aranjnez (303); 
the criticism of themud walls of Madrid(304); the 
keen touch of observation that at Madrid “ the 
Gentlemen of the Guards, . . . though not on 
Duty, yet they are obliged to wear their Carbine 
Belts ”; the mention of grape-fed hares, of 
rabbits, partridges, and Spanish mutton, which 
is “exceeding good, because their Sheep feed 
only upon wild Potherbs ” ; while “ their Pork 
is delicions, their Hogs feeding only upon 
Chestnuts and Acorns ”—all this indicates 
a personal knowledge of the country and 
a particular interest in Spanish manners and 
topography, such as Defoe undoubtedly 
possessed. So, too, the reference to Bayonne 
hams (337), which were also known to Pope 
(Dunciad iv. 558)— 

“ What cannot copious Sacrifice atone ? 

Thy Truffles, Perigord ! thy Hams, Bayonne ! ’’ 

to the mints of Bayonne and Pan (340); to 
the architecture of Bayonne Cathedral (343); 
and the remark that at St. Jean de Luz the 
sailors buoyed up their cables with hogsheads 
on account of the sharp rocks at the bottom 
of the harbour—all this recalls the anthor of 
the Tour, which abounds in parallels to every 
subject here discussed. The anecdote at p. 205, 
“that when the famous Admiral Doria was 
ask’d, which were the three best Havens in the 
Mediterranean, he readily return’d, June, July, 
and Cartagena,” is probably derived from 
James Howell [Epistolae 51), who is elsewhere 
quoted by Defoe. The jest of the ambassador 
about the Manzanares and its bridge is 
oomrnon to Carleton and Defoe. Carleton 
quotes it atp. 305; and Defoe in Tour IH., 
Letter i. 126 and Letter iv. 83. In his previous 
volume, Defoe had written of the Bridge in 
Blenheim Park as “ a Bridge or Ryalto rather, 
of one Arch costing 20,000/., and this, like the 
Bridge at the Escurial in Spain, without a 
River.”t __ 

* Defoe, Tour IH., iii. 9, writesof “ our Sailors, 
who nickname every Thing.” 

t Carleton (p. 256) speaks of “the Ouaiwet : 
which running for' some Leagues under Ground, 
affords a pretence for the Natives to boast of a 
Bridge on which they feed many Thousands oi 
Sheep.” In Review iii. 27 sq., Defoe prints some 
queries of which this is the eighth: “ There is * 
remarkable River on the Continent of Europe over 
which there is a Bridge of such a Breadth, that 
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At p. 248 of Carleton, nunneries are generally 
lefended, while it is admitted that there were 
xjoasional accidents; and the misconduct of the 
Snglish. troops at Porta St. Maria is hinted at. 
Dhere is an allusion to Spanish Nuns in Defoe’s 
Expedition to Cadiz-, to the “ravish’d Nuns” 
>f Port St. Marjr in Genuine Works ii. 106. 
imong the advertisements at the end of the 
latter volume is one of “ The English Nun: Or, 
a Comical Description of a Nunnery. With the 
Lives and Intrigues of the Priests and Nuns. 
Written by an English Lady, who Resided near 
Twelve Months in a Nunnery at Brussels” 
(ed. 2,1705). The remarks on the Inquisition 
and on Purgatory also savour of Defoe. He 
mentions the Thief upon the Cross in Family 
Instructor ii. 79 and 159; and Carleton’s argu¬ 
ment against Purgatory from the words Hodie 
eris mecum in paradiso is a piece of clap-trap 
whioh may have satisfied Defoe, but could 
scarcely have commended itself to Swift. The 
complacent Protestantism of the Memoirs, and 
the dialogue form which it occasionally assumes, 
remind one forcibly of the author of Beligious 
Courtship. Bull-feasts are mentioned by 
Defoe (Lee iiL 460); Spanish wines ( Carleton 
272) had engaged Defoe's attention as early as 
1697 ( Projects 45); and he had attacked intem¬ 
perance ( Carleton 272 sq.) in the early part of 
his True-born Englishman .* 

The Qolden Mines of Potosi and the Silver 
Mines at Mexico ( Carleton 308) are frequently 
noticed by Defoe: e.g., Complete English Trades¬ 
man (1841) 256, Review iii. 16, New Voyage 
343 sqg., Compleat Gentleman 105. The state¬ 
ment just after that Madrid was only aocounted 
a village is also found in Defoe ( Complete English 
Tradesman ii. 64), who places Manchester in 
the same category. At p. 319 Carleton remarks 
that English beer was to him “ a greater 
Rarity than all the Wine in Spain ”; and p. 
338, when he was at Bayonne, “ English Beer 
was a great Rarity.” Defoe had written in 
Rex-iew iii. 7, “ Has Spain Wine, England has 


above 3000 Men a Breast may pass over it, and 
not Croud one another.” Defoe’s own answer is : 
“ The 8th must signifie the River Guadiana in 
Spain, which runs under Ground a great way.” 
So too, he mentions the Guadiana a propot of the 
Mole, Tour I., ii., 92. 

* Defoe is certainly relating his own experience 
when he writes in the character of Col. Jack (ed. 
Bohn, 268)“ Particularly I loved to talk with 
seamen and soldiers about the war, and about the 
great sea-fights, or battles on shore, that any of 
them had been in; and, as I never forgot anything 
they told me, I could soon, that is to say, in a 
few years, give almost at good an account of the Butch 
war, and of the Jlghlt at tea, the battles in Flanders, 
the taking of Maastricht and the like, as any of 
those that had been there,” &c. I may recall here 
that Capt. Pasfield Oliver, in his edition of Mada~ 
gatcar; or Robert Drury's Journal, during fifteen 
Years' Captivity on that Island, 1729 (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1890), argues in favour of Defoe’s limited 
liability for that work. Defoe's authorship is 
unintentionally avowed at p. 299, where the 
supposed Drury writes of the judicial murder of 
Captain Green, which might well have kindled the 
flames of civil war between England and 8cotland: 
“ All I know of the case I have in a proper place 
related.” It is impossible to doubt that this 
‘[proper place ” is Defoe’s History of the Union (ed. 
1786), 78 tqq. But Defoe's authorship is indicated 
by a hundred details. Common also to Carleton 
and Drury are the numerous references to 
Providence, fate, and fortune; the device of 
banging a light on bushes to catch the eye in 
order to secure the retreat of an army; the mention 
of Spanish bull-feasts, of the Union flag, of the 
panic which seizes common men on a general’s 
fall, of bottled beer, of revenge and false valour, of 
national music, of the return to England. Drury 
possesses the reversion of a house at Stoke 
Newington, where Defoe also lived. Drury’s 
pirating reminds us of Carjeton’s amouring and 
t<| lading. 


her Beer and fine Ale,* which in those 
Countries where they have Wine, is justly 
esteem’d before it.” Defoe, as well as Carleton, 
thought very ill of Loyola. In System of Magic 
(1840) 125 he is characterised as “ the more 
eminent deceiver St. Ignatius, the greatest enthu¬ 
siast of the last ten centuries.” In History of the 
Devil 292 we are told that the Jesuits and 
Satan “ formed a hotch-potch of religion, made 
up of popery and paganism, and calculated 
to leave the latter rather worse than they found 
it.” “ So Sailors, when the Ship’s a sinking, 
Pray,” Defoe wrote in the Pacificator (Works 
ii. 158); and in Carleton (347), in the storm 
in the Bay of Biscay, “ with Vigour and 
Alacrity” the sailors “started from their 
Prayers or their Despair.” With Defoe, 
London is naturally the recognised standard of 
comparison, as e.g., in New Voyage, 374, 377, 
386, 387, 399, 408; and similarly in Carleton 
we have references to Bartholomew Fair (185) ; 
“ Major Hardin <7, now a Justice in Westminster” 
(241) ;f the price of Spanish wine in London 
(304); “ our Oars on the Thames ” (331); and at 
57, “that Dexterity of our People in extin¬ 
guishing the Fires ” no doubt refers to the 
London firemen. The “care taken to quench 
Fires in London ” is dwelt on at length by 
Defoe ( Tour II., Letter ii., 148 sq.). Swift and 
Carleton did not—as did Defoe—live perman¬ 
ently in or near London. Carleton and Defoe 
both compare Spanish music and the drama 
with English. Swift took no interest in either, 
and in his historic sojourn in England (1710- 
1713) seems to have attended no public 
entertainments except a “ music-meeting ” at 
Windsor, and a single rehearsal of Addison’s 
Cato in London. “ X understand musick like a 
Muscovite,” Swift writes in a newly-discovered 
letter (Hist. MSS. Comm. XIII. iv. 404). 

At p. 350, Carleton is as uncompromising as 
Swift in his denunciation of the sharp division 
of the nation into Whig and Tory4 But Defoe 
had written in the same sense many years before 
in Review ii. 95:—“The hateful Names of 
Distinction, which ought rather to be Buried in 
Oblivion, are reviv’d and encreased, to the 
Widening our Breaches, and Encreasing the 
Unnatural Feuds.” And immediately after his 
arrival in England in 1713, Carleton found 
“ some arraigning, some extolling of a Peace, 
in which Time has shown both were wrong, 
and, consequently, neither could be right in 
their Notions of it.” Surely Swift had taken 
too large a part in preparing the nation for 
the Peace of Utrecht, and in justifying even its 
questionable provisions, to write thus. But 
Defoe objected both to Harley’s Peace and to 
the negotiations cf Gertruydenberg: “The 
peace I always cared for was that of E. 
William in the Treaty of Partition—that all we 
should conquer in the Spanish West Indies 
should be our own” ( Honour and Justice 23). 

At this point it becomes necessary to take 
leave of Captain Carleton. That he was simply 
a cloak for Defoe I have no doubt; while I 
have equally little doubt that Defoe, after his 
manner, worked up Carleton’s anecdotes and 
reminiscences into literary shape. Many of 
Defoe’s solecisms were, no doubt, due to defective 
proof-reading. In Review iii. 7, he is represented 


* Defoe was greatly interested in English ales, 
as no reader of the Tour can have failed to notice. 

t Very similarly, “ Mrs. Christian Davies ” writes 
of “ Mr. Van-Devan, a trumpeter, and now living 
in Chelsea.” 

X “I found them,” he writes, “on their old 
Establishment, perfect Contraries, and as unlikely 
to be brought to meet as direct Angles.’ ’ Carleton 
had evidently forgotten his Euclid. Defoe seems 
to have been in tne same case, for in Review ii. 
476, he writes:—“ The Lines are oblique, and of 
all sorts of indirect Angles, confused and con¬ 
ceal’d.” Yet he prided himself on having read 
Euclid’s Elements (Wilson iii. 190), 


as saying: “ And again we send for their Wines 
to drink here, our Prelates ending to seek those 
Liquors which we must fetch from abroad.” 
This was not unnaturally regarded as a truc¬ 
ulent attack on the Episcopal Bench. But 
Defoe explains four pages later that he really 
wrote “ onr [sic] Pallets endining us to seek” 
instead of the words in italics; and in Review i. 
339, he owns to a misprint of factura for futura. 
That he possessed MS. material to draw upon, 
is dear from his own words: e. g. ( Review i. 166). 
he has particulars of a MS. of Carolus Gustavus’ 
Siege of Copenhagen, &c., given him “by an 
English Gentleman that was in the Action, and 
is still living ” ; and he had an account of the 
murder of Archbishop Sharp from one of the 
actors ( Tour iii. 158). This material was 
sometimes in shorthand (Preface to Dumb 
Philosopher). In Review i. (in Wilson ii. 222) 
“ the author challenges all the world to 
charge him either with error in history, mis¬ 
take in geography, partiality in parties, or 
falsity in fact ” ; in Review i. 184, he corrects 
certain historical errata, “which the Author 
mistook, not having the History before him ” ; 
ift. 179 hO protests against being saddled with 
the authorship of “ abundance of Sooundrdl 
Papers ”; and in Honour and Justice (p. 20) he 
denies—in the integrity of his heart!—receiving 
any materials for books or pamphlets from 
Lord Oxford, in whose pay he certainly was. 

At the close of a task, tedious alike to 
writer and reader, the humour of it is, 
after all, a slight consolation. What would 
the greatest of ironists have said, if he could 
have known that, a century and a half 
after his ashes had been laid to rest in St. 
Patrick’s, the authorship of this caricature of 
history should have been, even for a moment, 
in dispute between himself ard a rival of whom 
he had not altogether unjustly written: “ One 
of these authors (the fellow that was pilloried, 
I have forgot his name) is indeed so grave, 
sententious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no 
enduring him." 

C. E. Doble. 

P.8.—Mr. Aitken—all students of the litera¬ 
ture of the age of Queen Anne “ rise up to do 
him honour”—informs me that the first edition 
of Carleton’s Memoirs was published on May 16, 
1728 (as advertised in the Daily Courant of that 
day), and that it was the “second edition” 
that appeared on July 27. This renders it even 
less probable than I had supposed that Swift 
could have been the author. Mr. Aitken has 
also examined the “third edition” of 1741, 
which I had not seen. He finds it a mere 
re-issue, with the usual misprints and cancel 
leaf; and the error in the Dedication to 
“ Spencer Lord Compton ” reappears. 


THE PRONUNCIATION" OF PROPER NAMES IN 
8HAKSPERE. 

Hunpitead: May 2S, IS93. 

The theory that “ Sbakspere varies the pro¬ 
nunciation of the same proper name to suit 
his verse ” is, I believe, moribund; and I regret 
that Mr. Roden Noel, by incidentally mention¬ 
ing it in his letter in the Academy of April 15, 
should resuscitate it in any degree. The only 
example produced, as usual, was “Dunsinane” 
in “ Macbeth” iv., 1, 92, and it will therefore 
be only necessary to combat the contention 
that this word proves the theory. 

(1) Considering that ‘ ‘ Macbeth ’ ’ did notappear 
in print till 1623, seven years after the death 
of Sbakspere, the treatment of one name in one 
line cannot be sufficient to establish the truth of 
such a theory : one example is not enough to 
prove a rule, although one exception may be. 

(2) It is held by some competent critics that 
“Maobeth” shows traces of joint authorship; 
therefore the treatment of “Dunsinane” in 
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different Scenes of this play cannot fairly be 
held to be conclusive. 

(3) Holinshed’s Chronicle is acknowledged as 
the historical authority on which the play was 
founded. The spelling in Holinshed, followed 
by Shakspere, presumably indicates the 
ordinary English accentuation “ DunBinane ; ” 
and this is clearly the accentuation of the word, 
in whatever position we find it, in all the 
eight lines in which it occurs in five different 
Scenes of Act v. The Scotch on the other hand 
put the stress on the second syllable in such 
words—a fact which is now, as it was then, 
indicated by the local spelling “ Dunsinnan.” 
But the Scene in which this- accentuation occurs 
has no type in Holinshed; the origin of Act 
iv., Scene 1, must be sought elsewhere. 

(4) The First Folio undoubtedly contains 
many errors, misprints, &c., among which 
must indisputably be classed its “ Dunsmane ” 
in this passage. Pope proposed to read, “ to 
Dunsinane’a high hill.” 

Under these circumstances it appears to 
me that “Dunsinane” in “Macbeth,” with 
its misprint in the Folio “ Dunsmane,” ought 
not to be considered as positivo proof of Shak- 
spere’s variation of the stressed syllable in 
proper names even as a fact. 

Wo are further told that “ Dunsinane ” 
proves that Shakspere varied the position of 
the stress “to suit his verse.” “To suit his 
verse ” forsooth ! Pope thought the change 
of the place of the accent did not suit that 
verse. Such was Shakspere’s mastery of the 
language that he had no need to resort to these 
tricks. Where custom gave him a choice, he 
used the one that suited his verse— e.g., 
“Antony” with the accent on the first 
syllable, “ Antonius ” on the second. On the 
other hand, it seems to me credible enough 
that, for some special reason, he might depart 
from his ordinary practice, and for a special 
purpose adopt an exceptional course. Thus, in 
“Macbeth” certain Scotch events are to be 
represented before an English audience, and for 
that reason occasional touches of Scotch 
phrase or accent would appear appropriate 
enough. In “ Julius Caesar ” there are many 
Roman or Latin touches. This explanation has 
been suggested, and it appears reasonable. 
It may bo supplemented by another, I think. 

Independently of lyric stanzas to be set to 
music, it is noticeable that quotations and 
sayings are generally given with some special 
difference of metre. Thus in “ King Henry 
V.,” i., 2, 167:— 

“ If that you will France win. 

Then with Scotland first begin.” 

“ Merchant of Venice,” ii., 7, 05 : 

“ All is not gold that glitters,” &c. 

1 Pericles,’ ’ i., 1, 64 : 

“ I am no viper, yet I feel,” &c. 

In “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” Oberon and 
Puck speakinordinaryblank verso orotherwise, as 
occasion requires,and in “ Macboth”the speeches 
of the Apparitions are all in riming penta¬ 
meters. Thus, a great distinction is made 
betwoen their utterances and the general run 
of tho play, although the metro is still iambic 
pentameter. It is worthy of remark how 
Macbeth himself catches the infection from the 
Third Apparition, aud in the ecstasy of his 
exultation for a few lines falls to riming; then, 
again, as doubts return and he once more 
begins to foresee tho dangers that threaten, he 
returns to his ordinary blank verse. 

For some artistic effect of this nature—to 
emphasise the supernatural prophecy, to 
remind tho spectator of the Scotch origin of the 
story, or simply to be faithful to some Scotch 
authority—the variation in the accentuation of 
“ Dunsinane ” may have been designedly made, 
but certainly not to eke out the resources of 
Shakspere’s metre. BENJAMIN DAWSON. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suzday, June 4. 11.15 a.m. Ethical: “Abraham Lincoln,” 
IL, by Dr. Stanton Coit. . 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “PoMtmsm,” by Mr. J. H. 
Mnirhe&d. 

Moxday, June 5,8 p.m. Royal Inatitution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 80p.m. Geographical: “With Stairs' Expedition 
to Katanga,” by Dr. J. A. Moloney. 

Tdrsday, June fl, sp.m. Royal Inatitution: “The Waterloo 
Campaign.” III., by Mr. R. L. 8. Homburgh. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: "The Boole of the 
Dead: Translation and Commentary,” oontinued, by 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf. 

aso p.m. Zoological: “ The Anatomy and Caasrifl- 
cation of tho Parr.-ta,” by Meaara. F. E. Beddard and 
P. G. Paraons; “ Two Horna of an African Rhinoeeroa.” 
by Mr. Sdater; “Seme Bird-bonea from Miocene 
Depoaite in the Department of Isi're, France.” by Mr. R. 
Lydekker; “The Osteology of the Mesozoic Ganoid Jfirh, 
IxpidoiM," by Mr. A. Smith Woo Award. 

Wednesday. June 7, 4 p.m. Archa«olo<ncal Institute, 
“ Further Remarks on the Nature and Uee of Colour by 
the Ancient Egjptaans,” by Mr. F. C. J. 8puraell; “A 
ViRit to Deir el Abiad, Upper Egypt,” by Mr. Somers 
Clarke. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Bajoci&n of the Sher¬ 
borne District: its Relations to the Subjacent and 
Superjacent Strata,” by Mr. 8. 8. Bookman; “ Raised 
Beaches and Rolled Stones at High Levels in Jersey,” 
by Dr. Andrew Dunlop. 

Thursday, June 8, 8 p.m. Royal Insbtuthm: " The 
Geographical Distribntioa of Birds,” IV., by Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. . T . , . . 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Complex Integers derived 
from fla-S-o,” by Prof. G. B. Mathews; “Paeudo- 
EUiptic Integrals,” by Prof. Greenhilh 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 9, 5 pm. Physical: “A New Photometer,” 
by Mr. A. P. Trotter; “Notes on Photometry,” by Prof. 
8. P. Thompson; “ The Magnetio Field near a Wire,” 
by Prof. G. M. Minchin. _ . _ . 

9 p.m. Royal Inatitution: “The Recent Solar 
Eclipae,” by Prof. T K. Thorpe. 

Saturday. June 10, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Verdi s 
Falstaff,” IIL, by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, -with Musical 
II lustrations. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography. 

By Edward Maunde Thompson. (Kogan 

Paul & Co.) 

It has long been a reproach to English 
scholarship that, owing to the non-existence 
of any suitable English book, students of 
palaeography should be compelled to make 
use of French and German manuals. . It is 
true that we have produced the magnificent 
and unrivalled set of facsimiles issued by the 
Palaeographical Society; but these costly 
folios, which are procurable only by sub¬ 
scribers, form merely the raw material ou 
which such a treatise might be based. Of 
the English works which we possess, 
Humphrey’s History of the Art of Writing 
is a decorative book rather than the work 
of a scientific palaeographer; while Astle’s 
Origin and Progress of Writing, a book of 
much higher quality, represents the standard 
of knowledge of a hundred years ago, and 
Wright’s Court Hand Restored, published in 
1773, is not only out of date, but deals with 
a very small department of a vast subject. 

At last we have a book which, in point of 
erudition and execution, may compare 
favourably with the best of the smaller 
foreign manuals. Dr. Thompson has now 
re-written for the International Scientific 
Series the masterly article on Palaeography 
which he contributed to tbe ninth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The article 
has been not only completely remodellod, 
but greatly expanded and improved. The 
facsimiles, which are often necessarily taken 
from the same typical MSS. as before, now 
embody longer passages of the texts, and 
are much more numerous, the Greek fac¬ 
similes amounting to more than sixty, and 
the Latin facsimiles to twice that number, 
among them a few characteristic specimens 
i of English charter hands being included. 


The book is not only a manual of tha 
science, but forms a sort of illustrated index 
to the volumes of the Palaeographical 
Society, and to the kindred publications 
which have appeared on the continent. It 
is a marvel of cheapness, and the process 
blocks employed are quite equal to the 
German lithographs with which they com¬ 
pare. For the more delicate distinctions in 
the character of scripts the student will still, 
of course, have to study either the MSS. 
themselves or autotype reproductions. 

It is as pleasant as it is unusual to have 
to review a book which can be commended 
almost without reserve. Its leading charac¬ 
teristic, in addition to practical familiarity 
with the subject in hand and wide and 
accurate erudition, is the good judgment and 
sound oommon sense displayed in the treat¬ 
ment of doubtful or controverted points. 
As is proper in an elementary book, the 
discussion of burning questions is as far as 
possible evaded; but when a decision has to 
be given on such matters, Dr. Thompson 
uniformly throws the weight of his opinion 
against the faddists and in favour of what 
is reasonable, though commonplace. 

The defects of the book are almost in¬ 
variably due to the limited space to which, 
owing to the size and price of the series in 
which the book appears, Dr. Thompson has 
been restricted. Thus, the evolution of the 
Greek minuscule out of the earlier cursive, 
as exhibited in the table facing p. 148, 
could only have been made satisfactory by 
showing graphically, as Gardthausen has 
done at great length, the way in which 
many of the minuscule forms, such as those 
of Delta and Sigma, were due to the introduc¬ 
tion of ligatures. In his few brief observa¬ 
tions on p. 146 Dr. Thompson has shown 
that he is fully aware of the causes which 
have produced these changes, and it can 
only be regretted that his limits should have 
rendered it impossible for him to do more 
than merely allude to them. A similar 
observation applies to the Latin cursive. _ It 
would have been interesting and instructive, 
if he could have afforded the space, to have 
illustrated graphically, as Wattenbach has 
done, the way in which, owing to the in¬ 
fluence of ligatures, such forms as a, a, ana 
r, were evolved out of A and B, and how, in 
the case of D and d, the loop came to be trans¬ 
ferred from one side to the other of the stem. 

Dr. Thompson stops short with the in¬ 
vention of printing iu the fifteenth century; 
but the transition from written to printed 
books is a matter of so much interest that 
more space might welL have been devoted 
to those special book-hands which were 
imitated in the types used by the early 
printers. He might, for instance, have ex¬ 
hibited in facsimile the beautiful hand¬ 
writing of Petrarch, which is supposed to 
have served as a model for those Al me 
types out of which the italics of modern 
printers were evolved. We also miss any 
notice of the unique sheet of papyrus fro 
Bavenna containing the subscriptions 
certain bishops to the Acts of the Couned 
Constantinople in 680, on which the agw 
bishops sign in uncials and the younger 
fully formed minuscules, thus illustrating! 
at a critical epoch, the transition from 
earlier to the newer style. 
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The book abounds with incidental allu¬ 
sions and remarks which show how Dr. 
Thompson could have spoken with authority 
on many interesting points if he had allowed 
himself the necessary space, and thus sug¬ 
gest the hope that he may yet find time to 
give of his stores of learning to the world. 
Such points, for instance, are the influence 
of writing materials—papyrus, parchment, 
or wax—on the character of scripts; the 
evolution of sundry contractions and ab¬ 
breviations out of ligatures; the history of 
the differentiation of the letters * and j, or 
of r, «, and to ; the practice of dotting the 
letter i as a palaeographical test; and the 
evolution of the initial jf from F. It is 
also to be regretted that the valuable 
critical notices of palaeographical books, 
which were appended to the article in the 
Encyclopaedia Jiritannica, are now omitted. 

In such a work there will necessarily be 
views as to which scholars will not be 
universally agreed. A few of them may 
be enumerated, in the hope that in a second 
edition they may be either reconsidered or 
that further arguments may be adduced in 
their support. It might, for instance, be 
thought desirable to omit the suggestion 
that the Greek letters Upsilon and Omega 
may have been derived from what Dr. 
Thompson calls the “ Cypriote Alphabet.” 
It may also be questioned whether the 
Chalcidian and Latin l should be spoken 
of as the “inverted form” of the Ionian 
letter. It is usually regarded as the 
primitive form; and there does not ap¬ 
pear to have been any “inversion,” the 
epigraphic evidence showing that the 
shorter bar gradually crept up from tho 
bottom of the letter to the top. We 
are also told (p. 204) that, in the Latin 
cursive, “ the letters are nothing more than 
the old Roman letters written with speed, 
and thus undergoing certain modifications 
in their forms.” The profound modifications 
in the forms of the cursive letters seem 
rather to be attributable to the use of waxen 
tablets, to which parallel detached strokes, 
free from loops, were best suited. It was 
the material, rather than haste, which seems 
to have evolved the cursive forms. On 
papyrus it would be quicker to write in 
than [in, but, ou wax, the second form 
would be easier. In like manner, it was 
not haste but material which caused o to be 
formed by two detached strokes. 

Dr.Thompson accepts de Rouge’s explana¬ 
tion of the derivation of the Phoenician 
alphabet from the Egyptian hieratic, and 
he gives a table of the comparative forms. 
But the identifications in this table differ 
in some important points from those finally 
adopted by do Rouge. Dr. Thompson has 
not given any authority, or advanced any 
arguments, for the changes he propounds. 
It would have been better to adhere to the 
scheme of de Rouge, whose elaborate argu¬ 
ments, strengthened by those who have 
followed him, are not to be lightly set 
aside. 

It may be hoped that the publication of 
this admirable little book may encourage 
the systematic teaching of palaeography in 
this country. France and Italy are a long 
way in advance of us, both of them pos¬ 
sessing schools of palaeography in which 


archivists have to be trained before they 
are allowed to take charge of the collections 
of provincial muniments, and where they 
learn to read the documents committed to 
their care, and are taught how to form an 
opinion as to their age and value. It is 
only within the last year or two that Oxford 
and Cambridge have thought fit to appoint 
lecturers in palaeography. Hitherto it has 
been necessary for an English student to 
study in Paris or Rome, or to fumble out 
the science for himself by the help of French 
or German manuals, which deal primarily 
with French or German scripts. 

Isaac Taylob. 


correspondence. 

“THE TEN PATRIARCHS OP BEROSUS.” 

I. 

Buton-on-Humber: May 15 , 1893. 

In the March Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, Prof. Hommel makes an 
ingenious attempt to identify the ton ante¬ 
diluvian kings of Berdsos with ten ante-diluvian 
patriarchs of Genesis. His treatment of the 
names is briefly as follows: 

1. 'AAwpot, he declares positively, “is none 
other than Aruru, the.wife of Ea ” ; and “ it is 
clear [to him] that No. 1 on the Hebrew side 
cannot have been Adam, because we have 
ha-adam in the second list [ Gen. iv. (so-called 
Jehovist)] as a variant of No. 3, Endsh.” I 
do not admit that we have anywhere the name 
Adam as a variant of the namo Endsh. “But 
perhaps [we should read] (only ) instead 
of E) adim ‘ Lord,’ for Yahve, Yahu = Ya’u, 
Ea.” Now, as Mr. Pinches has clearly shown 
( Proceedings 8. B. A.. November 1892), the 
names Ya (Jah) and Yawn (Jahweh) occur in 
Euphratean inscriptions; and I have often 
thought that Ya, Aa, fvi, may be variants. 
But, arbitrarily to alter Adam to Addn is, I 
think, altogether inadmissible. And this is 
done to obtain a singular equation; Addn may 
perhaps “ = Yahu or Eal” Thus, we get 
Aruru (the wife) — Ea (the husband), which is 
just as satisfactory as saying that Juno = 
Jupiter. “Aruru, wife of Ea,” is a personage 
not even mentioned in such a book as Prof. 
Sayce’3 Religion of the Ancient Babylonians ; and 
why Berdsos should place this obscure female as 
his first king is indeed a mystery. I admit the 
l-r change is quite possible, e.y. , Pul—Poros; but 
it is to be observed that here / final becomes r, 
and Prof. Hommel does not make the l-r change 
in other names in tho list. We should never 
depart from the Greek transcripts without 
strong reason. Thus, George Smith and Lenor- 
mant proposed to correct this king-name to 
Addros, in order to harmonise with a reading 
Adiuru, now admittedly false. I think, there¬ 
fore, that we must reject both Aruru and Addn 
in this connexion; and are still left with Aldros, 
who, as Berdsos says, “ gave out that God had 
appointed him to be the shepherd of the 
people,” on the one side, and Adam on the 
other. 

2. For ’Axdvopoj he “should like to read 
Adaparu - Adapa, another name of Mero- 
dach.” Ihave just noticed, in Aldros—Addros, 
the bad result of changing l to d; and even 
when this has been done, and another very 
obscure god-name obtained, it will not fit, so 
that he has to write “ Adapa(ra ?) = Marduk.” 
The second Genesis-patriarch, Sheth, is more 
tractable; he becomes “ ilu Sbiti or Marduk.” 
Thus, by An unauthorised l-d change, and cut¬ 
ting off a syllable, we force Alaparos into an 
unusual name for Marduk. Whether Sheth, 
which in Hebrew means “setting” or “founda¬ 
tion,” has anything to do with an “ ilu Shiti ” 
I cannot say; Prof. Hommel does not give any 


reference about this god. However, by these 
means we obtain the equation Marduk = Mar¬ 
duk, which would be interesting were the pro¬ 
cess by which it was arrived at less doubtful. 

Prof. Hommel’s general scheme is also con¬ 
nected with the supposition that the genealogies 
in Gen. iv. and v. are really identical. It would 
be beyond my subject to discuss this question; 
but I quite agree with Lenormant, who, having 
remarked that “ a large number of interpreters 
have concluded that the two genealogies were 
originally only one, and must, be taken from 
two variations of the same tradition,” observes. 

‘ ‘ This conclusion seems to me exaggerated and 
inadmissible” ( Contemporary Review, April, 

18S0, p. JUT). 

3. The third king is called ’Au4a»v in Apollo- 
ddros and 'Aui'AAapui in Abydduos, and there is 
little doubt that the latter is the better read¬ 
ing (r/. Alap-aros and Megal-aros). But it 
does not suit Prof. Hommel so well, so he takes 
Ameldn, which agrees very well with the 
Babylonian Amilu (“man”), and with tho 
third Genesis patriarch Endsh (“man”). 
Amillaros certainly could not have this mean¬ 
ing ; and, if the first two kings are unconnected 
with the first two patriarchs, this coincidence 
goes for little. 

4. The fourth king, ’AppA»r, is regarded by 
Prof. Hommel as the Babylonian Ummanu 
( artifex ); but the quantity is against this 
identification. His fourth patriarch is Hainan 
or Kain ( artife.i •). The signification in this 
case is thus made identical, but Qenan appears 
to mean “creature.” Lenormant understood 
Ammendn as “ Hammanou, ‘le brulant,’ 

‘ l’igne.’ ” 

5. The fifth king, M«ytfAapos (Amegaleros), he 
explains as Amil-Aruru (“ man-of-Aruru ”), 
thus making -a\*poi ='AA»pot, which it does 
not. and re-introducing the mysterious consort 
of Ea. Mahalalel, the name of the fifth Genesis- 
patriarch, he traces back through a series of 
hypothetical blunders by Hebrew redactors to 
a supposed original Hebrew form Amel-Alil. 
We can only say that all this is possible, but 
nothing more. 

( 1 . Tho sixth king, Alueas, Amir, he explains 
as Duvu (“child”), comparing him with the 
sixth Genesis-patriarch Yered, a name which he 
translates by “ descendant,” whereas it means 
“ descent,” and therefore is not synonymous 
with Duvu. According to Prof. Sayce, Dadnos, 
which cannot be made into Duvu = Dun (“the 
mighty one,” Herudotos, p. 3(36). Dads would 
= a Babylonian Davas, Damas, as the Taus of 
H(‘sychios = the Babylonian Sawas, Savas, 
Samas. Prof. Sayce makes Jared (Yered)= 
Eridu, earlier Eri-duga (“ the holy city ”). 

7. The seventh king, Ei«5«j>axoi, whose name 
is also given as Eueddresyos and Edoranxos, he 
explains as Adar-aku (“ splendour-of-Aku ”), 
and as being equivalent to Han-dk, which he 
interrogatively suggests means “beauty-of- 
Aku ? ” Cf. Iri-Aku (= Arid*, Gen. xiv. 1). 
’Hanoch means “ initiator,” and Eueddranyos is 
probably the original form in Berdsos. This 
gets rid of the Akkadian moon-god name Aku, 
which was probably not used here because tho 
Semitic moon-god name Sin admittedly occurs 
in the name of the next king. 

8 . The eighth king, 'A niuifniot, he explains as 
Amil-Sin (“ Man-of-the-Moon ”), and as the 
equivalent of the Genesis-patriarch Metu- 
Shelak, which he renders by “ man-of-Shelak,” 
and “ Shelak seems to be a younger pronuncia¬ 
tion of Sharraku = Sin.” I should greatly 
doubt an m-l change, and should wish to know 
whether there is any real authority that Shelak 

- Sharraku. Prof. Sayce has suggested that 
“ Meltuselakh ”=Mutu-sa-ilati (“ husband-of- 
the-goddess ”), i.e., Tarnmuz. 

9. The ninth king, tlwdfrris, is admittedly 
Ubara-tu(-tu), which he renders “ Servant-of- 
Merodach,” Even if Tutu was in any par- 
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ticular instance or place identified withMarduk, 
they cannot have been originally identical; 
since Tutn = Erib-samsi, and Tn ("sunset”), 
is the Death-god. Cf. the Homeric Apollon, 
who, when men grow old, slays them, at life’s 
sunset, “with the visitation of his gentle 
shafts” ( Od. xv. 407). The ninth Genesis- 
patriarch is Lame* = an Akkadian Lamga, a 
lunar epithet, by Prof. Sayce rendered “ work¬ 
man.” Prof. Hommel translates it “ servant,” 
and so brings it into line with TJbara; even if 
both Ubura and Lamga mean “ servant,” there 
may be more servants than one. 

10. The tenth king is the famous EiVouSpot, or 
Sisithros, the origin of whose name, according 
to Prof. Hommel, is probably Ehis-zud. Not¬ 
withstanding the authority of Zimmem, to 
whom he refers, I cannot admit that there is 
any probability in such a derivation, which, 
besides other difficulties, utterly fails to account 
for the r, a most important letter. The Semitic 
rendering for the name which he proposes is 
very interesting: Nuk [=Noah]-napisti (“rest- 
of-the-soul ”); and 1 hope it may sustain 
criticism. 

I do not think the above suggestions will 
justify us in accepting the identity of the kings 
with the patriarchs; and I propose, in another 
letter, to treat of the ten kings in continuation 
of my former letter (Academy, May 31, 1884) 
on .their connexion with certain stars in the 
ecliptic. 

Robert Brown, Jon. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

"What is known as the Ladies’ Conversazione 
of the Royal Society will be held at Burlington 
House on Wednesday next, June 7. 

The last Friday evening discourse of the 
present season at the Royal Institution will be 
given on June 9 by Prof. T. E. Thorpe, upon 
“ The Recent Solar Eclipse.” 

At the annual meeting of the Linnean Society, 
on May 24, Prof. Charles Stewart was elected 
president for another year. 

At the annual general meeting of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers, on May 30, Mr. 
Alfred Giles was elected president, in succession 
to Mr. Harrison Hayter. In the report of the 
council, regret was expressed at the comparative 
failure that had attended the supplementary 
meetings for students. It was announced that, 
in the revision of the library catalogue, it had 
been decided to adopt the system now pursued 
at the British Museum. 

The Geologists’ Association has arranged 
an excursion for Saturday next, June 10 , to 
Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkstone, to study the 
scene of the recent landslip, under the direction 
of Messrs. F. G. Hilton Price and T. Leighton. 

The Hon. Ralph Abercromby has given the 
sum of £100 to the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, to be awarded in prizes for 
the best essay on certain features of Australian 
meteorology. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Musoums 
Association will be held in London, during the 
first week of July, under the presidency of 8 ir 
W. H. Flower. The mornings will be devoted 
to the reading and discussion of papers, and 
the afternoons to visiting various metropolitan 
museums. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Academia des Inscriptions has awarded 
the prix Stanislas-Julien of 1300 francs (£60) 
to Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, for his 
Catalogue of the Chinese Coins in the British 
Museum. 

Da. Alfred Gudeman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, is engaged upon an elaborate edition 
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of the Dialogue de Oratoribut of Tacitus, which 
will be published in the autumn by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. In the Prolegomena he deals with 
the historical controversy as to the authorship, 
which he claims for Tacitus on both external 
and internal grounds. He also gives a full 
discussion of the style, syntax, sources, MSS., 
&c. The text is based upon a full examination 
of the MS. readings, and the results of the 
latest critical researches. In tl>e commentary, 
exegetical and critical notes are distinguished 
by different type. Finally, there will be an 
exhaustive bibliography and indices. 

M. Ulysse Robeet, who occupies the post 
of inspecteur-general des bibliotheques et des 
archives, communicated to a recent meeting of 
the Academie des Inscriptions the introduction 
to a critical edition 6i the Fables of Phaedrus, 
which he will shortly publish. It is based 
upon a careful examination of the unique MS., 
which was discovered at Rheims by Pierre 
Pithou, and printed in 1596. The only other 
critical edition is that of Berger de Xivrey 
(1832), which is apparently full of blunders. 
The MS. was written in the ninth century, 
possibly at Chalons-sur-Marne. It is now in 
the possession of the Marquis de Rosanbo, a 
lieutenant of dragoons. M. Robert proposes to 
add the text of the Teratologia, contained in 
the same MS., which was also (incorrectly) 
printed by Berger de Xivrey in 1836. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthbotolooical Institute.— (Tuesday, May 9.) 

Prop. A. Macalister, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. C. Dudley Cooper exhibited and described the 
skull of an aboriginal Australian.—A paper by 
Mr. Charles Hose on Borneo was read. The 
Baram district, with which the author was most 
intimately acquainted, is situated in the northern 
portion of Sarawak, and the races inhabiting it 
may be divided into four sections(1) The low 
country people and the inhabitants of the coast; 
(2) the Kayans and Kenniahs, inhabiting the head 
waters of the Baram river and its tributaries; (3) 
the Kalabits, living inland; and (4) the Punans, 
nomadic tribes, found at the head waters of ail the 
great rivers in Central Borneo. Each of these four 
divisions comprises a number of sub-divisions 
speaking different dialects, which can, however, be 
traced to the same origin. All the various races, 
except the Punans, employ dogs in hunting. The 
houses usually stand about twenty feet above the 
ground, supported by huge posts of hard wood; 
they are some four hundred yards in length, and 
often hold more than a hundred families. In times 
gone by the first post put into the ground was 
passed through the living body of a slave—usually 
a young girl; but wild animals are now used 
instead of human beings for this purpose. Mr. 
Hose exhibited and described a large collection of 
native implements, weapons, and other objects, 
and the paper was further illustrated by a number 
of photographic views shown by the lime-light.— 
Prof. Macalieter exhibited a skull from North 
Borneo.—Mr. F. W. Rudler exhibited a wooden 
fire syringe from the Malay Peninsula, with a bean 
tinder box.—Mr. R. G. Leefe contributed a paper 
on “ The Natives of Tonga.” 

Cambridge Philological Society.— (Thursday, 
May 11.) 

Da. 8andys, vice-president, in the chair. — The 
Master of St. John's communicated an emendation 
of the Gospel of Peter. In the Gospel of Peter 
the word Sbpuntyi s perhaps scarcely adequate. It 
comes in thus : ko) TmptStvKtv abrby rip \ap rrpb piat 
rSy ifiuoty, rijs ioprrjs abr&y. o 1 81 Aafl8er«i rby 
Kilpiay &0ouv abrby rplxoyrtt, ual f\tyor Upce/sty 
rby vlby rob Btov (cf. Heb. vi. 6) i^ooalay abrob 
iaxvabrtt. The Four Gospels have »a/>«8»«v 
here, and three ef them, napltuiuy Tea aravpmBrj. 
Read 2ra vp&ptv for "Hpupty, comparing in the 
Fourth Gospel (xix. 6, 10, 16), lupavyaoay xtyoyrts- 
Sravptxroy mavputroy . . . \d0tre abrby bptts tea! 
(rravpdaars . . . 4{ov<r/en> %x u irravpiiaat tri . . . 
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npibtoictr abrby aura's lya rrauptoBp. Otto on 
Justin’s Trypho § 10 has the note: “5.’ irravpmtbra] 
Steph. et Iebb. hie et in sequentibus aliquotiei 
habent arposBirra scripturae compendio, quo arpit 
pro <rravpbt passim invenitur.” For anvpbiur, 
therefore, we might have " scripturae compendio" 
cTPtoMgNj and then by clerical error cypmmsn 
D r. Postgate read a paper on a new MS. of Pro¬ 
pertius. The MS. forms part of the library of the 
Earl of Leicester at Holkham. It is imperfect, 
having lost the first nine leaves, and begins with 
ii 21 3 sed tibi iam uideor Dodona uerior augur. 
It is dated, having been finished on October 10, 
1421. The scribe gives us his name in an elegiac 
couplet “ Hie tua properti perfeci scripts Iohsnnea 
| Campofregusa stirpe pia genitus.” The MS. is 
more closely related to Laurentianus 36, 49 
(Baehrens’ F) than to any other codex; bntit 
cannot have been copied from F, as may easily be 
seen from an analysis of its readings. It appears 
to be descended from the archetype of F, the 
codex of Propertius which belonged, to Petrarch 
(cf. Baehrens’ Catullus Praef. p. x.); this tbeoiyis 
confirmed by the fact that with it is bound np a 
MS. (also imperfect) of the Epistles of Petrarch in 
the hand wilting of the same scribe. The scribe 
had access to a MS. of the family to which belong 
the Ottoboniano-Yaticanus 1314 (Baehrens’ V)and 
Dauentriensis (Baehrens’ D), from which he hit 
taken a certain number of readings in cases where 
his own codex was unsatisfactory. The giest 
value of the oodex is that it assists us materially 
in ascertaining the original readings of the family 
to which F, the imperfect Voseianus (A), and, in 
the main, the Guelferbytanus (N) belong, in pas¬ 
sages where A is lost and F and N disagree. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. —(Annual Gourd 
Meeting, Wednesday, May 17.) 

Prof. E. 0. Clark, president, in the chair.—The 
report for the past year was read and approved, 
and the retiring president (Prof, dark) then 
delivered his valedictory address. Referring to die 
vast strides made and the abeorbing influence 
exercised by local societies such as theixown, he 
remarked on the tendency of the local purauiti 
which they fostered to unite all ranks together is 
a kindly fellowship, to break down the strangeness 
which alone enables one part of the community to 
be represented as the enemy of the rest, to show 
that tbe glib antithesis of mass and class is as fake 
as it is mischievous. He congratulated the society 
on their acquisition, by gift and bequest, of the 
collections of Mr. Wiles Green, Mr. Brady, Msjor 
Temple, and the unique series of illustrations of 
Cambridge presented by Mr. J. W. Clark. The 
losses of the society through death had been heavy. 
Profs. Hort and Benslyhad done work of which the 
university and also our society might well be proud. 
In Mr. Waoe they had lost a most assiduous 
adviser and helper and a most liberal sup¬ 
porter. The untimely death of their secietaiy, 
far. Hardcastle, the president had special cause to 
feel, as he had special cause to know his kindness 
and helpfulness, his invariable courtesy. The 
union of rare accomplishments with the most 
perfect and unaffected modesty constituted per¬ 
haps the principal charm of an unusually engag¬ 
ing character.—A resolution thanking the presi¬ 
dent was then proposed by Prof. Sfceat, and 
seconded by Mr. Deck, and having been put to the 
meeting by Prof. Hughes, was carried unani¬ 
mously.—PYof. Clifford Allbutt then made a com¬ 
munication on “ The Trade in Amber in Ancient 
Times.” He said that amber had been valued by 
uncivilised peoples on account of its lustre and 
beauty and as a charm. The belief that it was a 
protection against goitre still lingered. It was the 
fossil resin of a species of fir tree of the Eocene 
period, and was found washed up by the sea on 
the shores of the Baltic, and was also obtained by 
mining. All the amber used in ancient times 
came from the Baltic, but some had drifted then* 
to the east coast of England. It differed materiaUj 
from that which was mined, in containing from 4 to 
7 per cent, of succinic acid; while the titter 
generally contained none, or at most 1 per cent. 
Amber had not been found outside Europe 
either in a natural state or as an artioleof 
trade. It was not mentioned in the Bible. Toe 
Phoenicians carried amber as merchandise, but dm 
not use it themselves. The earliest times atwhKO 
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it is known to have been used waa the later stone 
age or beginning of the bronze age. The Etrus¬ 
cans obtained it in exchange for bronze and gold 
ornaments. It had been found in England com¬ 
bined with gold in necklaces, and in Norfolk, 
-where it had possibly been received in exchange 
for flint implements. The principal trade routes 
appear to have been up the Elbe and Oder, which 
ran through the great forest of Central Europe, 
and thence to the.north of the Adriatic, which 
was the great centre of the trade.—Prof. Hughes, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Prof. Allbutt, said 
that the best guide to the period of the formation 
of amber was the insects found preserved in it, 
which showed it to be of late Tertiary age. The 
date at which the trade in amber began was full 
of difficulty. The relative positions in which 
objects of such different specific gravity as amber 
and stone or bronze were found in the lake 
dwellings of Switzerland was of doubtful value as 
evidence. The amber found at Girton had been 
certainly associated with bronze, but it was with 
bronze of Boman and Saxon age, and, therefore, 
had no connexion with the bronze period.—Prof. 
Skeat made some interesting remarks on the 
etymology of the word “ amber,” and said it was of 
Arabic origin.—Beautiful specimens of amber were 
exhibited by the Master of Corpus. 


Meteorolooical.—( Wednesday , May 17.) 

Da. C. Tkbodokb Williams, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read: “ Mean 
Daily Maximum ana Mini mum Temperature at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the average 
of the fifty years from 1841 to 1890,” by Mr. W. 
Ellis. The author gives tables of the mean 
maximum and mean minimum temperature of the 
air on each day of the year, and also tables 
showing the daily range of temperature, and the 
mean of the daily maximum and minimum values.— 
“ Suggestions, from a practical point of view, for 
a new Classification of Cloud Forms,” by Mr. F. 
Gaster. The forms assumed by clouds at different 
levels, and under various conditions, have recently 
received considerable attention from meteorologists. 
The author, however, does not approve of the 
nomenclatures and classifications which have been 
proposed, as, in his opinion, they appear to be 
little, if any, better than the older ones they were 
intended to replace. He now proposes a somewhat 
different classification, arranging the clouds 
according to altitude under the following head¬ 
ings (1) Surface clouds, or those which appear 
commonly between the surface and a level of 
about 2000 feet; (2) Lower medium clouds, in¬ 
cluding all varieties which usually float at an 
elevation ranging from 2000 to about 10,000 feet; 
(3) Higher medium clouds, or those commonly 
found at altitudes varying from 10,000 to about 
22,000 feet; (4) Highest (or cirriform) level clouds, 
or those at elevations exceeding 22,000 feet. The 
author gives the names of each variety of cloud 
included in the classification, together with an 
account of the principal characteristics of each 
so far as appearance goes.—“ Notes on Winter,” 
by Mr. A. B. MacDowall. In this paper the 
author discusses the question of periodicity in 
winters at Greenwich and Paris, and the relation 
of summers to winters. 


Royal Society of Literatukb.— {Wednesday, 
May 24.) 

Aitbb tiie election of Mrs. Arthur Stannard (John 
Strange Winter) as a fellow of the society, Mr. 
Alfred Percival Graves read a paper entitled “ The 
Story of Irish Song.” Mr. Graves commenced his 
paper by a reference to the high position occupied 
in pre-Christian Ireland by the Druids and Bards, to 
whom the education of youth was entirely committed. 
Sometimes the Bard was a Druid as well. From 
being the tutor of a young prinoe, he not seldom, 
when his ward succeeded to the sovereignty, was 
appointed his adviser in affairs of state; and 
about the time of the Conquest, a leading poet, 
OuanO'Lothchain, was joint king of Ireland. From 
the works of this royal poet Mr. Graves quoted the 
curious legend of the fairy fountain called Connfa’s 
Well, in which swam the famous So Feta, or salmon 
of knowledge, the eating of which conferred 
literary and artistic inspiration. Women were 


forbidden to approach the sacred spot; and when 
the beautiful lady Shanawn defied the prohibition, 
the waters rose and engulphed her, left their 
ancient bed, and, flowing towards the sea. became 
the river since known as the Shanawn or Shannon. 
At the introduction of Christianity, the general 
body of the Bards remained true to their old 
Paganism, as also to the Gaelic tongue, though 
Latin speedily became the language of scholarship. 
At this point Mr. Graves quoted a beautiful passage 
from the lament of Ossian for the great chief, Finn 
McCoul; and after a brief account of the decline of 
the Bards, the essayist gave a literal version of 
O'Hussey’s ode to his chief, Hngh MacGuire, and 
Mangan’s musical and beautiful verse rendering 
of the patriotic poem, ‘‘My Dark Rosaleen.” 
After a survey of the second period of Bardic 
poetry, in which the epic was succeeded by the lyric, 
for which contemporary events generally provided 
a war-like theme, Mr. Graves passed on to the more 
modern song of Irish patriotism, the concluding 
portion of the paper being devoted to Moore, with 
special reference to some recent depreciatory 
criticisms.—A vote of thanks to Mr. Graves was 
moved by Dr. Douglas Lithgow, seconded by Mr. 
E. Gilbert Highton, and supported by three 
visitors, Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble, Dr. A. H. Japp, 
and Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue, who spoke as the 
representative of the Irish Literary Society. Tho sec¬ 
retary,Mr. P. W. Ames, welcomedMr. O’Donoghue, 
and expressed a hope that the two societies might 
find future opportunities for friendly co-operation. 


FINE ART. 

ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 

MA 8 TERS.--Messrs. DKPREZ 4 GUTEKUXST hare always on 
baud a selection of WORKS by the best Masters. Collections 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawings mounted 
and framed.—18, (irecn Street, Charing Cross Ruad, W C. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

iv. 

It has already been hinted that the display 
of sculpture is on the whole a poor one, failing 
to reach the level of merit attained during the 
last few years. The visitor to the sculpture 
gallery who comes unprepared, and without 
preliminary coaching, before M. Gcrome’s poly¬ 
chromatic statue “ Bellone” (1826), starts back 
disconcerted; but by degrees the perception 
emerges—or should emerge—that he is in the 
presence of an interesting, an amusing, if not 
exactly a satisfying or a genuinely impres¬ 
sive work. Mr. (Jerome has made a de¬ 
liberate effort to revive the chryselephantine 
mode employed by the Greeks in such great 
temple statues as the Athene Parthenos and 
Olympian Zeus of Pheidias and the Argive Hera 
of Polykleitos. Only the great Greek prototypes 
were of the most colossal dimensions, while the 
modem Bellona is not very much more than 
life-size. The war-goddess is, as to the parts 
of her flesh which are revealed, of tinted ivory, 
the lips red, the teeth visible, the glaring eye¬ 
balls simulated by precious stones, the breast¬ 
plate crowned by a huge gem. For the un¬ 
attainable draperies of beaten gold the French 
sculptor has substituted variously coloured and 
silvered bronze, treated more in Japanese than 
in clastic fashion. Indeed the influences, as 
shown not only in this particular but in the 
grimacing mask of Bellona herself, are nearly as 
much those of Japan as of Greece. The goddess 
rashes forward, helmeted and fully armed, 
shrilling from her parted lips the terrible war 
cry, glaring pitiless rage and vengeance on the 
world. M. Gerome’s conception, clever as it 
fa, has not the eurhythmy, the majesty, or 
the generalised simplicity whioh would enable 
it to rise superior to the mass of splendid and 
archaeologically interesting detail with which 
he has overlaid it; with mnch vaster propor¬ 
tions, with a design of less complication, he 
would doubtless have approached much nearer 
to complete success. On this account the bold 


and enthusiastic experiment should by no means 
be deemed to give conclusively an adverse 
result as regards polyebromy in sculpture. 

Some few of the full-length nude figures 
here exhibited show technical merit, with a 
certain inadequacy or misappropriateness of 
motive ; though they are not so palpably mere 
academies as the nudities of many among their 
more highly skilled brethren of France, Mr. 
Onslow Ford has, at any rate, found his 
motive—and a very pretty one—in the bronze 
statuette ‘‘Applause” (1828). Here, on a 
pedestal of green basalt, incised with Egyptian 
designs copied or adapted from bas-reliefs, 
kneels an entirely nude Egyptian singing girl, 
clapping her hands in rhythmical and probably 
ceremonial applause. This strikes us rather as 
a charming, elaborately wrought toy than a 
work of serious import; the modelling is in 
parts subtle and delicate, in others a little empty. 
The same artist’s bust “T. McLuro Hamilton, 
Esq.,” (1783) is very spirited, and altogether 
admirable. Mr. George Frampton’s “ The 
Children of the Wolf ” (1822) is the translation 
into bronze of the statue which has already 
appeared here in the inchoate plaster stage. 
Very attractive from a decorative point of 
view fa this artist’s fantastic bust, enticingly 
styled “ Mysteriarch ” (1787), and offering to 
the beholder a riddle to which there may very 
possibly be no particular solution. A female 
figure, whose winged bead-gear suggests that 
in Mr. Gilbert's “ Enchanted Chair,” fa posed on 
a square pedestal like to those used by the 
Tuscan sculptors of the Quattrocento, its head, 
though completely in the round, being relieved 
against a detached background of pale gold. 
It is only when the first glamour of mystery 
and novelty has worn off, that the insufficiency 
of some of the modelling, especially in the 
lower part of the face, makes itself felt. 
Still more evident fa this weakness in the 
artist’s sculptured picture,“ The Vision” (1721), 
the fashion of which is intended to emulate 
that of Donatello in very low relief, the result 
being, however, only a very superficial and 
imitative resemblance. Mr. Alfred Drury’s 
“ Circe ” is a naked figure of the enchantress 
standing erect on a pedestal, supported, not by 
her own proper swine, but by the more nobly 
shaped wild boar; it does not rise much above 
the stage of decoration, but as such is 
sufficiently elegant. Mr. Hamo Thomycroft’s 
“ Summer ” fa the entirely nude figure of 
a girl (or nymph) leaning on a plinth, her 
face sheltered by a fan of palm-leaf. What 
chiefly strikes the spectator here fa the jarring 
contrast between the spare and rather muscular 
form of this strange personification of ease and 
plenty and the languid voluptuousness belong¬ 
ing, as of right, to the motive itself. Mr. Thorny- 
oroft has had no definite vision of his subject 
before seeking to give plastic form to it; and 
we must own to having seen much better and 
more satisfying work from his band. It is the 
motive itself which, attractive as it sounds, 
has proved difficult of treatment in Mr. Gos- 
combe John’s statue, “ A girl binding her hair.” 
There are few, if any, better pieces of model¬ 
ling in the exhibition than the sinuous torso of 
the woman, but the tress of hair pulled out until 
it is as straight and rigid as a ruler fa 
a decidedly inharmonious element. A very 
powerful bust, half classic, half realistic in 
style, is Mrs. Emma Guild’s portrait of the 
German art historian, Henry Thode, put down 
in the catalogue as “ Henry Shore, Esq.” 
(1796), a mistake for which there is the less 
excuse, Beeing that this bust, alone among those 
exhibited at the Academy, bears in large letters 
on its plinth the name of the person portrayed. 
A pretty piece of industrial art fa the bronze 
No. 1737, perhaps suggested by a strigil in 
the British Museum—to which has been 
appended the quaint description, “ Love-light; 
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design for a newspaper-knife.” Prince Paul 
Troubetzkoy’s “ Dante ” is a small sketch for a 
monument to the mighty Florentine, amusing 
enough as a display of modem chic and would- 
be audacity—but not sculpture. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Richard Jackson, of Leeds, announces 
for publication during the present year a re¬ 
issue of Joseph Halfpenny’s Gothic Ornaments 
of the Cathedral Church of York (1795). The 
whole set of the original copper-plates, 105 in 
number, have been recently discovered in the 
possession of a dealer in Tork, and are 
fortunately in excellent preservation. Their 
importance consists in the fact that they Bhow 
the architectural details of the minster before 
the destructive tires of 1829 and 1840. Canon 
Raine has undertaken to revise the accompany¬ 
ing letterpress, and also to write a biographical 
introduction. The edition will be limited to 
200 copies. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: a collection of drawings by Mr. Linley 
Samboume, including many of his cartoons for 
Punch, at the Fine Art Society’s; a collection 
of paintings by early British masters, including 
nearly twenty works by George Morland, at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries; a collection of pic¬ 
tures and sketches by M. Andre Sinet, at the 
Goupil Gallery, now in Regent-street; a col¬ 
lection of water-colour drawings by Mr. Francis 
E. James, at the Dutch Gallery, in Brook- 
street; and a collection of drawings and sketches 
by Flaxman, at Mr. Hogarth’s in Brompton- 
road. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company’s eleventh 
annual black and white exhibition will be held 
at the Cutlers’ Hall, 12, Warwiek-lane (by 
permission of the Court of the Company) from 
June 14 to June 29. Among the artists whose 
works will be exhibited are J. MacWhirter, 
W. L. Wyllie, Walter Paget, H. M. Paget, 
Margaret J. Dicksee, W. Hatherell, W. Rainey, 
Arthur Hopkins. J. Fulleylove, W. W. May, 
Joseph Clarke, E. Blair Leighton, Alfred East, 
G. Clausen. 

The fifth and concluding part of Royal 
Academy Pictures, to be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company on June 9, will contain notes 
on some of the principal pictures by Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann. The complete volume will also be 
published on the same date. 

On Monday and Tuesday next, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell an extremely interesting 
collection of original drawings, mostly by 
artists at one time connected with Punch. 
First comes a series of pastels, ninety in 
number, done for a friend by John Tenniel 
and Charles Keene, in a sort of humorous 
competition, circa 1844. Then there are a few 
drawings by Seymour, Phiz, and Thackeray; 
and a large number by Leech, to illustrate 
Albert Smith’s novels, tales in Bentley's Mis¬ 
cellany, Punch's Almanac for 1847, &c. 

Mr. Henry Irving will take the chair at 
the annual dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, to be held at the Holbom Restaurant on 
Wednesday, June 21. 

Two Egyptological papers are to be read at 
the meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
next Wednesday: “Farther Remarks on the 
Nature and Use of Colour by the Ancient 
Egyptians,” by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell; and 
“ A Visit to Deir el Abiad,” by Mr. Somers 
Clarke. 

The honorary medal of the Paris Salon has 
been awarded to M. Roybet, whose two pic¬ 
tures—“ Charles-le-Temerairo a Nesle,” and 


“ Propos Galants ”—were described by Mr. 
Cecil Nicholson in the Academy of May 6. 
At the second vote, M. Roybet received 194 
votes, as compared with 81 given to M. Ben¬ 
jamin Constant, and 20 to M. Henner. 

At the last meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, Prof. Maspero gave a report of 
the archaeological work done in Egypt during 
the past winter under the direction of M. de 
Morgan. This chiefly consists in beginning a 
comprehensive catalogue of all the monuments 
of the country, which includes a record of 
inscriptions, paintings, &c. The district 
specially surveyed during the last five months 
is that between Philae and Kom-Ombo. ' 


THE STAGE. 

The Life and Writings of T. W. Robertson. 

By T. Edgar Pemberton. (Bentley.) 

No play writer of our time has a better claim 
to the honours of biography than the author 
of “Caste,” “Ours,” “School,” and “Society.” 
He holds a high place in the history of the 
stage in the nineteenth century, not only by 
reason of his exceptional success, but as the 
originator of new influences in dramatic and 
even histrionic art. Until now, however, 
those who wish to know something of his 
career and personality have had to be con¬ 
tent with a comparatively brief memoir 
prefixed to the collected edition of his 
principal works, although twenty-two years 
or more have passed away since his prema¬ 
ture and widely regretted death. Mr. Pem¬ 
berton, with the aid of the dramatist’s son, 
has at length undertaken to meet the want 
here indicated; and if at times his quota¬ 
tions are many enough to expose him to the 
charge of book-making—a charge to which, 
in the belief that their interest will suffice 
to excuse him, he pleads guilty by anticipa¬ 
tion—the narrative is marked by his usual 
sympathy and good taste in the treatment 
of theatrical subjects. 

Bobertson’s love of the stage was a matter 
of heredity and training. Bom in 1829, he 
came of a family of players long previously 
connected with the theatrical circuit com¬ 
prising Lincoln, Boston, Grantham, Newark, 
Stamford, Wisbech, Peterborough, Whittle- 
sea, Huntingdon, and a few other places— 
that is to say, the Lincoln circuit. He made 
his first appearance on the boards at the 
mature age of five, playing Hamish in a 
musical adaptation of “ Bob Boy.” After¬ 
wards he figured as the Count's child in 
“ The Stranger,” the young King Charles 
in “ Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady,” 
and Francois in “Bichelieu ” (to Macready’s 
Cardinal). In his seventh year his parents 
sent him to a school in Spalding, where he 
remained four or five years, and thence to a 
school at Whittlesea. ^Returning to the 
stage in his earlier teens, he soon began to 
lead an active theatrical life. He acted 
such parts as Dr. Pangloss, Jeremy Diddler, 
Young Marlow, Charles Surface, John 
Feerybingle, and Monsieur Jacques. As a 
child he had written plays for his brothers 
and sisters to appear in. He now turned 
dramatist in good earnest, producing ver¬ 
sions of “ The Battle of Life,” the “ Haunted 
Man,” and so forth. Nothing came amiss 
to him: he could be either stage-manager, 


prompter, or scene-painter. But all this 
industry did not save the Lincoln circuit 
from a ruinous run of ill-luck; and Bobert- 
son, after filling the post of usher at an 
academy in Utrecht, where he found the 
original of the character of Krux in 
“ Sohool,” determined to push his fortunes 
in London as a writer ana an actor. 

For some years he had to go through a 
course of bitter disappointment and priva¬ 
tion. In his own words, he “ ceased to live 
and began to exist.” He could not obtain 
remunerative employment for his pen, and 
was “ compelled to hover about the theatres 
in order to secure such paltry engagements 
as chance placed in his way.” One of these 
engagements was to play small parts to 
Phelps at Sadler’s Wells. 

“It was just at this time that Henry Irving, 
then a mere boy, had there his first taste of the 
theatre. Phelps played Hamlet; and Irving, 
destined to be the finest Hamlet of his day, has 
often told the friends of his later life of the 
profound impression that the play and the 
acting made upon his mind. There is hardly 
any doubt that the Osrio of that memorable 
evening was Robertson.” 

Daring a summer season at the same theatre 
he played Captain Crosstree in “Black- 
eyed Susan” with very good effect. Sub¬ 
sequently he officiated as prompter at the 
Olympic, then under the management of 
Charles Mathews. The latter had just 
begun to “hold up the mirror to nature 
without regard to the conventionalities of 
the theatre,” and it is permissible to 
suppose that the lesson was not lost upon 
his humble helper. Poverty seemed to 
mark Bobertson for her own. He sold all 
his rights in one drama for £3, and, in 
conjunction with a friend, Henry J. Byron, 
then as obscure and needy as himself, 
was once on the point of enlisting. Mean¬ 
while, with an industry never to be abated 
by adversity, he had produced several 
neat adaptations from the French, in¬ 
cluding “The Ladies’ Battle.” Gradually 
he acquired some reputation on the stage; 
but at the age of thirty, evidently yielding 
to an imperious instinct, he made up his 
mind to devote himself exclusively to litera¬ 
ture. According to his biographer, he had 
faith in himself as a writer, and was 
compelled to recognise the fact that his 
restless, roaming me as an actor gave him 
little or no chance of securing literary 
renown. Besides working at playB, he 
became a copious contributor to the 
periodicals of the day, especially -Pks and 
the Welcome Guest, and succeeded Mr. 
Edmund Yates as the dramatic critic of 
the Illustrated Times. To the last-named 
paper he sent a remarkable series of articles 
on Theatrical Types, which Mr. Pemberton 
has reprinted in full. Among the plays 
just referred to was “ David Garrick, an 
adaptation of De Melleville’s “ Sullivan, 
one of a group of dramas on “the ever¬ 
lasting story of a Talma or a Kean curing 
some foolish girl of a passion for him as an 
actor by exhibiting himself in private life 
under the most repulsive conditions.” By a 
mere chance it was brought to the notice of 
So them, who, conscious that Lord .Dan- 
dreary could not last for ever, was anxiously 
looking out for a new piece. He appeared 
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in it at the Hay market, and had the best 
reasons to be satisfied with the result. 

Bobertson now struck into the tide that 
was to waft him to fame and fortune. He 
felt that the time had come to try the effect 
of a simpler and more natural style of play 
than had previously existed. With this idea 
he wrote “ Society,” intending the character 
of the hero for Sothern. Like most other 
innovations, it was at first treated with 
ridicule and contempt. Buckstone, though 
aware that Sothern liked it, would not have 
it at the Haymarket on any terms. He 
said it was “ rubbish,” and could not run 
throe nights. In the course of a few months 
it was rejected by Miss Herbert, Benjamin 
Webster, Alfred Wigan, and Sefton Parry. 
On the other hand, Byron recommended it 
to Alexander Henderson, who produced it at 
Liverpool with encouraging results. Marie 
Wilton soon afterwards gained possession of 
the Tottenham-street theatre, thenceforward 
to be known as the Prince of Wales’s, and 
was easily induced to give the piece a chance 
there. Notwithstanding one or two obvious 
absurdities in its plot, it at once met with 
conspicuous success, the principal critics of 
the time, headed by John Oxenford, being 
practically unanimous in its favour. 
Curiously enough, a few of the author’s 
friends, Byron among the number, had 
feared that the Owl’s Boost scenes, in which 
the Arundel and Savage clubs were repre¬ 
sented, would be resented by the Press as 
derogatory to the literary profession. But, 
as Oxenfort pointed out, the Owls were 
“ good fellows ” unable to rise in the world, 
and had nothing whatever to do with the 
recognised magnates in the republic of 
letters. If, he added, the world then learnt 
for the first time that there were still 
persons who preferred grog to Clos Yougeot, 
and “long clays” to choice Havannahs, 
the world was in a state of appalling dark¬ 
ness, “and a larger field was open to 
missionary enterprise than was ever antici¬ 
pated even at Exeter Hall.” Bobertson 
was not slow to profit by the advantage he 
had gained. In the space of about four years, 
besides a good deal of other work, he wrote 
for the same theatre the plays on which, with 
“8ociety,” his reputation mainly depends 
—“Ours,” “Caste,” “Play,” “School,” 
and “ M.P.” Of these, perhaps, the most 
typical and attractive was the second, 
though he did not think so himself. It is 
worthy of note that he had previously 
framed a somewhat similar story in a con¬ 
tribution to a Christmas volume edited by 
Tom Hood. Next to “ Caste ” we may 
place “ Ours,” in which his inclination to 
introduce military incident and character is 
first clearly shown, and “ School,” which, 
while avowedly suggested by Boderick 
Benedix’s “ Aschenbrodel,” is to all intents 
and purposes original. Whatever our prefer¬ 
ences may be, it is indisputable that all of 
the five plays obtained a special popularity, 
the more so because they were acted by a 
company individually excellent, invariably 
aiming at completeness of general effect, 
and thoroughly imbued with the peculiar 
spirit of the work set before it. The author 
became the founder of a new school of 
comedy—the “ teacup and saucer ” school— 
and was hailed on almost every side as a 


great dramatic reformer. Meanwhile he 
wrote a good deal for the other theatres, 
but seldom or never with equal success. 
Among the best of these extra plays were 
“ Dreams,” “ Birth,” “ Home ’’ (from 
“ L’Aventuriere ”), and “ Progress ” (from 
“Les Ganaches”). The first will be re¬ 
membered as having afforded the author’s 
youngest sister, Madge Bobertson, now 
Mrs. Kendal, the means of obtaining one 
of the first flowers in her chaplet. His last 
production was “ War,” which met with so 
hostile a reception at the St. James’s at the 
beginning of 1871. Long a sufferer from 
heart disease and consumption, he was then 
on what in a few days proved his death-bed. 
“Ah,” he said to his little son, after ex¬ 
tracting from him an account of the disaster, 
“ they would not have been so hard upon 
me if they could see me now; I shall not 
trouble them again.” 

In various ways has Bobertson chained 
his biography to the history of the English 
drama. His thedtre, it is true, does not 
place him in the first rank of comic 
dramatists, and has already been to a 
large extent, superseded by a more robust 
school of writing. It is somewhat milk-and- 
watery; it acts better than it reads; it is 
composed of dainty sketches rather than 
finished pictures or portraits. With the 
exception of the drunken old demagogue in 
“Caste,” so admirably impersonated by 
George Honey, it is even without a remark¬ 
able original personage. At the same time, 
it has many claims to admiration—its neat¬ 
ness of construction, its real human interest, 
its absolute purity, its prettiness of incident, 
its pointed contrasts of character, its idyllic 
love scenes, its cynical humour, its shrewd 
observation, its occasionally penetrating 
satire, its bright and animated dialogue 
(especially in repartee), and its due propor¬ 
tion of length to the exigencies of the 
subject. That its tone was often influenced by 
Thackeray there can be no reasonable doubt. 
In a more or less distant future, however, 
Bobertson may sometimes be remembered 
not so much by what he wrote as by the 
fresh impetus he gave to the development 
of stage art in its entirety. He substituted 
a refined realism for mouthy artificiality in 
comedy, and the innovation has since been 
extended with appreciable benefit to other 
walks of the drama. His success once 
assured (“ Society,” it may be noted in 
passing, was but shabbily mounted at first), 
he insisted upon the scenic accessories being 
made as complete and appropriate as 
possible; and the precedent thus set was 
followed by all managers who had a repu¬ 
tation to lose. Last, but not least, the 
natural tone of acting demanded by his 
comedies could not fail to throw ridicule 
upon '.no old stagey method, which it 
materially helped to extinguish. And to 
secure this tone he would take endless pains 
at the rehearsals. Mr. Hare writes: 

“ My opinion of Bobertson as a stage- 
manager is of the very highest. He had a gift 
peculiar to himself, one which I have never 
seen in any other author, of conveying by some 
rapid and almost electrical suggestion to the 
actor an insight into the character assigned 
him. As nature was the basis of his own work, 
so he sought to make actors understand it 
should be theirs. He thus founded a school of 


natural acting which completely revolutionized 
the then existing methods, and by so doing did 
incalculable good to the stage.” 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert, whose claim to be 
heard on this matter will not be denied, 
adds:— 

“I frequently attended his rehearsals, and 
learnt a good deal from his method of stage- 
management, which in those days was quite a 
novelty, although most pieces are now stage- 
managed on the principles he introduced. I 
look upon stage-management us now understood 
as having been absolutely * invented ’ by him.” 

In private life Bobertson had the respect 
and affection of all who knew him. In 
addition to being a clever talker, he was 
gentle, unassuming, warm-hearted, and 
completely free from any sort of ill-nature. 
At the same time we find in him a shrewd 
and wary man of business. He once wrote 
to an entrepreneur with regard to the pro¬ 
duction of “ Caste ” and other comedies in 
Australia:— 

“ In arranging with managers, remember that 
you are selling the rarest article in the world— 
t.e., successful plays—an article that is more 
valuable from its scarcity than diamonds, for 
the diamond is not reproducible, whereas a 
play can ‘ run on for ever.’ This, of course, 
does not apply to good plays, but only to suc¬ 
cessful ones; so carry matters with a high hand 
with managers, for they must have the article— 
they cannot do without it.” 

Now and then a jarring note is struck in 
his usually harmonious relations with the 
Prince of Wales’s company. In the last 
scene of “Caste” the following (sentences 
occur: 

“ Esther (aside) : And she will live in a back 
room behind a shop. Well—I hope she will be 
happy. 

“ Polly (aside) : And she will live in a fine 
house, and have a carriage, and be a lady. 
Well—I hope she will be happy.” 

These sentences were omitted in representa¬ 
tion, “ for what reason on earth—or behind 
the footlights—the author cannot imagine,” 
he says in a footnote to the piece. It was 
seldom that a performance entirely satisfied 
him. On the revival of “ Ours ” in 1870 he 
wrote to Mrs. Bancroft: 

“ For the first time in my life I feel grateful to 
the folks on the stage side of the footlights, 
and I am not given to that sort of gratitude.” 

His chief weakness was an abnormal sensi¬ 
tiveness to criticism. We are told that all 
the pleasure he derived from tho encomiums 
in the leading papers on “ M.P.” was wiped 
away by one “ malicious ” attack. Though 
extremely ill at the time, he induced a 
friend to read it to him. His head drooped 
as he listened, and a drop of blood came 
from his mouth. In later days, Mr. Pem¬ 
berton says, the friend was asked to help 
the writer of the article in an hour of need. 
“ No,” he replied; “ Bobertson was dying, 
and the man knew it: I cannot forget that 
drop of blood! ” The name of the critic is 
suppressed, so that we are unable to judge 
for ourselves whether tho criticism was 
“ malicious ” or not. 

Fkedf.ricic Hawkins. 
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STAGE NOTES. 

Me. Pinero’s new piece, “ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ”—well written, as might have been 
expected, and well acted, as is generally the 
case with a piece at the St. James's, but deal¬ 
ing with an unwelcome theme—was produced 
two or three nights sinoe, with every sign of 
success. There will probably be something 
further to say of it at an early date. 

The Comedie Franc aise programme—which 
is of unexpected and even superabundant 
variety—is now in the hands of the privileged 
and the studious. The London season, we are 
glad to notice, will open with two pieces from 
the legitimate repertory, and with the per¬ 
formance of the famous “ Ceremonie,” in 
which all the Societaires and Pensionnaires of 
the Theatre Frangais appear upon the stage in 
the order of their precedence. 

One is rather sorry to notice that the only 
remaining performances promised by Mr. 
Kendal at the Avenue Theatre are those of 
“ A Scrap of Paper.” Mrs. Kendal’s inter- 

5 rotation of the part created in France by 
[me. Fargueil is indeed an artistic achievement 
of the first order: as admirable in its own 
way as Mme. Fargueil’s own performance, 
and, we need hardly say, wholly original. 
Yet one would have been glad to have seen 
Mrs. Kendal at least a few times before the 
dose of the season in one of those more 
emotional, deeper, and more impressive and 
convincing roles in which she has for years been 
confessedly so great. 

We were not present at the Conan Doyle 
and Barrie first night at the Savoy; but the 
piece, we hear, has not been accounted ex¬ 
tremely successful thus far, and certain 
alterations, it is said, are being introduced 
into it. 

At the Opera Comique we could have wished 
that Miss Robins had seen her way to produce 
the whole of “ Brand,” and not a single act of 
it only. One act, we note, was to be produced 
yesterday, and is to be repeated on Friday 
next. Brief as it must be, the opportunity of 
seeing it is hardly one that one would care to 
miss. 

To-night is appointed for the re-opening of 
Terry’8 Theatre, with Mr. Charles Charrington 
as manager, and Miss Achurch as principal 
actress. Miss Annie Hughes joins the company. 
The bill will consist of five short pieces, at 
least one or two of which are stage adaptations 
of literary works by authors of note; but the 
“Three Wayfarers” will hardly, we think, be 
found to have been accurately described as 
“by” Thomas Hardy. It is—unless we are 
incorrectly informed—rather “ from ” him than 
“ by ” him. 

The dramatic and musical agency, founded 
and conducted for more than thirty years in 
Duke-street, Piccadilly, by the late Signor 
Parravicini, has been acquired by Messrs. 
Edwin Drew and George Honeyman. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

THE preform an ce of “Carmen” on Tuesday 
evening was one of special interest. The im¬ 
personation of the unhappy heroine of Biset’s 
opera by Mme. CaJvfe was in many ways 
remarkable. Her facial expression was Varied, 
her vocal inflections were subtle, her gestures 
original—and then her phrasing, rubato 1 
everything in short combined to fascinate aud 
impress the audience. Signor Alvarez, too, was 
in fine form, and is certainly the best Don 
Jose we have had. He sang splendidly, and , 


acted up to Calve so finely that, after the 
Smuggler’s scene (Act 3), the pair were called 
before the curtain at least four times. The 
orchestra was fairly good. 

The success of “ Fagliacci ” is the chief musical 
event of the day; and though. we cannot 
share the enthusiasm which some profess 
for the work, yet we are at no loss to 
understand tho cause, or rather causes, of 
that success. The story is sensational and 
novel, and there is something very striking in 
the contrast between the pantomimic costumes 
and the deep emotions of the players. And 
then, too, the performance was exceptionally 
fine. Mme. Melba throws wonderful life into 
the role of Nedda; and her acting in the second 
act, when supping with Harlequin, and, after¬ 
wards, in the final tragic scene with her husband, 

g rows more and more intense and impressive. 

ignor de Lucia and Signor Ancona also merit 
the highest praise. The fault—one, indeed, 
purely negative—that we find with the work 
viz., that when divested of its stage glitter, 
and calmly examined, it does not show strong 
individuality, is scarcely one which would 
trouble the public; and Signor Leoncavallo, 
with his true dramatic instinct and clever pen, 
knows well how to hide any weaknesses. 

The announcement of “La Juive” for 
Thursday night is welcome. The work, we 
believe, has only to be given with a strong cast 
to prove another marked feature of the present 
season. 

J. S. Shedlook. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Dr. A. C. Mackenzie gave the first of his 
three “ Falstaff ” lectures at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on Saturday afternoon. From his open¬ 
ing remarks the lecturer made dear that his 
opinion of Verdi’s latest opera was a very high 
one; and he frankly stated that his knowledge 
of the work was gained, not from the full score, 
nor from attending a performance, but merely 
from studying the pianoforte score. Dr. 
Mackenzie’s cultured gifts would, however, 
enable him to make better use of such imperfect 
means than would be possible to ordinary 
musicians. In discussing any opeia of the 
second half of the present century the name 
of Wagner is sure to be introduced. A great 
deal has been said about the influence of the 
“ Meister ” over the “ Maestro ” ; but Dr. 
Mackenzie maintains, and not without good 
reason, that Verdi’s indebtedness to Wagner 
takes “ a purely negative form.” This first 
lecture was most interesting; and the illus¬ 
trations, by Miss M. Henson, Messrs. H. 
Thorndike, Wathin Mills, David Bispham, and 
other artists, were fully appreciated. A special 
word of praise is due to Mr. Septimus Webbe 
for his pianoforte playing. 

On the same afternoon Mme. Berthe Marx 
was giving a pianoforte reoital at St. James’s 
Hall. Mention can only be made of the French 
harpsichord pieces by Couperin, Daquin, and 
Rameau with which she opened her programme. 
Mme. Marx has many excellent qualities as a 
pianist, but is heard to greater advantage in 
music which demands delicacy of feeling 
aud refined execution rather than passion ana 
power. Her rendering of these eighteenth 
century trifles was admirable. 

Mr. J. H. Bonawitz also gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Princes Hall. His graceful 
setting, as a vocal duet, of an Elizabethan poem 
“ He and She ” proved a pleasing feature of the 
programme; it was well sung by Miss Sylvia 
Wardell and Mr. Oswald. Mr. Bonawitz 
played with his usual taste and feeling. He 
did well to select Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat 
(Op. T), for, as a rule, Beethoven is represented 
by either the “ Appassionata” or the “Moon¬ 
light.” 


M Diemer, the French pianist, gave 
his second recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon. Of this new comer we 
have not yet spoken. For a pianist nowa¬ 
days to attract notice, he must have some 
quality or qualities distinguishing him from 
the many players now before the publio. In 
the matter of technique M. Diemer stands 
high; and, moreover, his playing is fall of 
intelligence and life. His rendering of 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques was highly 
interesting; it was a French reading—objective 
rather than subjective—but, in its way, power¬ 
ful. M. Diemer has such wonderful command 
of the key-board that the mechanioal difficulties 
scarcely existed for him. He played several 
harpsichord pieces by French composers with 
perfect taste and refinement. His Cnopin play¬ 
ing had too much of the bravura element in it 
In some light pieces of his own he displayed 
all possible skill. 

Herr Schonberger considered the claims of 
art; and on Tuesday afternoon gave, not a 
pianoforte recital, but an orohestral concert 
the programme of which included a new 
Symphony in E minor (MS.) by Mr. Emanuel 
Moor. The composer is somewhat eclectic in 
his choice of subject matter, and he is not 
strong in the art of development; bnt for all 
that the work, especially the Adagio—the best 
of the four movements—has good points, and, 
as a first attempt in a difficult branch of the 
art, deserves praise. The Symphony was con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Henschel, ana the composer 
called at the close. Herr Hugo Heinz sang, 
with great taste and feeling, some delightful 
settings of songs by. Mr. Henschel from the 
“ Trompeter von Sakkingen.” The mood of 
the music and the colouring of the pianoforte 
accompaniment (as played by the composer) of 
No. 2 “Sommemacht hat mir’s angethan” 
were most appropriate. Herr Schonberger gave 
a refined—at times too refined—rendering of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Oonoerto in G. The 
programme included also Saint-Satins’ Con¬ 
certo in G minor, a work of merit, but of very 
different stamp. 


AGBNCISS. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1893. 

No. 1101, New Strut. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to corretpond with the writert of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all butinett 
lettert regarding the tupply of the paper, 
Sj-e., may he addretted to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Ernett Renan : In Memoriam. By the Bight 

Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. 

(Macmillans.) 

The object of this work is, in its author’s 
own words, “ to convey to the mind of the 
reader some idea of one of the best and 
most interesting men whom it has ever been 
my good fortune to know ” (p. 313). And 
so far as it was possible to do this within 
the compass of a small volume, it has been 
thoroughly well done by the accomplished 
statesman who has known how to combine 
the faithful discharge of high public duties 
with the singularly wide range of studies 
here and elsewhere displayed. Of Benan, 
the man, we are indeed told little that was 
not already known. Sir M. E. Grant Duff 
has not taken advantage of his personal 
acquaintance with the great writer to give 
us any such graphic sketches of his manner 
and appearance as were published during 
his life by M. Jules Lemaltre, and after his 
death by Sir Frederick Pollock. Beyond a 
few heads of conversations and afow letters 
—he was a very remiss correspondent—no 
sources have been used but the thirty 
volumes published by Benan in less than 
forty - five years. It is in the warm 
sympathy with which the most important 
among them are analysed, excerpted, and 
commented on that the personal element 
makes itself chiefly felt. What was weak 
or faulty in that wonderful mass of litera¬ 
ture and scholarship is willingly passed 
over; what was brilliant and solid, or what 
seems such to our guide, is lovingly pointed 
out. “ A certain tone of irony passing at 
times into something very like frivolity,” 
“ turns of expression and veins of thought 
more like Menage than Fenelon ” are 
acknowledged as of occasional occurrence 
in his later work. But we are to overlook 
them in consideration of the splendours in 
which they disappear. 

“ I think he brought to the surface and shaped 
into graceful forms a hundred tons of the 
urest gold. If in doing so he brought up a 
undred ounces of lead and shaped it into ugly 
forms, the fact appears to me ‘ oolossally un¬ 
important ’ ” (p. 234). 

Even among those who are least likely to 
confound the precious mineral with an equal 
weight of dynamite, opinions may differ with 
respect to this valuation. Benan was a great 
scholar, but he hardly added much to the 
sum of our knowledge: an ingenious and 
independent thinker, but still less did he 
add to the sum of our ideas. Neither of 
his great works —The History of Early 
Chriitianity and The Hittory of Israel —shows 
sufficient appreciation of or even acquaint¬ 


ance with the established results of con¬ 
temporary criticism. And, apart from ques¬ 
tions of erudition, there seem to have been 
certain historical phenomena which the 
deficiencies of his own character made him 
inoapable of rightly estimating; certain 
personalities against which he was most 
iniquitously prejudiced, notwithstanding, or 
rather perhaps because of, the patient sweet¬ 
ness of his own disposition. “ Culture hates 
hatred,” said Matthew Arnold, a kindred 
spirit to Benan. But culture should hate 
nothing that makes for higher life ; and 
the fierce indignation of the prophet and 
moral reformer is often more essential to 
progress than the unruffled composure of 
the saint. Now, with the single exception 
of Jesus and His denunciation of the 
Pharisees, such indignation found neither 
sympathy nor intelligence in the French 
historian of Israel and of early Christianity. 
He treats the great prophets as so many 
well-meaning, but ignorant, agitators. Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff’s abstract supplies a 
characteristic specimen of his habitual style 
of criticism: 

“ The material prosperity which Israel enjoyed 
under Jeroboam II. made many people rich. 
In those ancient times thousands of persons 
relatively intelligent believed what thousands 
of fools do now—that the rioh were always 
becoming richer and the poor poorer, that 
wealth was the cause of poverty. These bad 
economists found a voice about 800 years b.c. 
in Amos of Tekoa, the first socialist, and all 
the more furious a socialist in that he had no 
belief in a future state. . . . Joel was quite 
possibly only a continuation of Amos, and not 
the work^of a separate writer ” (p. 282). 

Tom Paine turned Tory might have written 
this. 

Benan appreciated the greatness of Paul 
as a man of action, but denied him all 
claim to the higher position occupied by 
the saint, the philosopher, and the artist 
(see pp. 127-130 of the present volume). 
Surely this is doing great injustice to the 
apostle’s large-minded consideration for 
scruples that he did not share, to the theo¬ 
rising power that created Catholic theology, 
to the exalted eloquence won from a language 
imperfectly possessed. Paul’s success as a 
missionary would have been impossible 
without these qualities; and, conversely, 
with him as with all other men of the 
highest genius, these qualities were evoked 
and sustained by the necessities of his con¬ 
suming activity. It is a false antithesis 
that would oppose the life of aotion to the 
service of the ideal, the worship of goodness, 
truth, and beauty. Without an eye to 
practice, to visible results, there is no grasp 
on the reality of things in themselves. Now 
this, as it seems to me, was just what Benan 
lacked. His attitude towards contemporary 
politics supplies evidence to that effect. 
The outbreak of hostilities in 1870, as we 
learn from a letter to the author printed in 
this volume (p. 80), took him completely by 
surprise. He confesses that he had “ looked 
on the danger of war as put off for years, 
perhaps for ever.” He tells his friend that 
Prince Napoleon, like himself, had not the 
slightest apprehension of such an event, 
and regarded it as due to a sudden fit of 
madness. We may take leave to doubt that 
the Prince was quite so innocent. Through 


life it was the good or evil fortune of that 
personage to find himself a long way off 
from any place where shots were being 
exchanged. A little later Benan predicted 
that France would bleed to death if one of 
her provinces should be amputated. After 
the peace he seems to have favoured a 
Legitimist restoration; but in course of time 
he came to see, what had been obvious 
enough from the first, that a Bourbon 
monarchy re-established with the aid of the 
Papal Zouaves would be fatal to intellectual 
freedom. In 1874, misled, I suppose, by a 
couple of by-elections, he expressed a fear 
that the Empire might come back “ without 
the best thing in it—the Emperor ” (p. 84). 
An observer so much to seek in the politics 
of his own time was ill-qualified to pass 
judgment on the statesmanship of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. 

Philosophy is the elimination of incon¬ 
sistency, and Benan piqued himself on his 
perpetual self-contradictions. Hence his 
inaptitude and distaste for systematic think¬ 
ing; a certain soatter-brained reflex of 
Hegelianism supplied his wants in this 
direction. Hence, also, unlike his great 
contemporary, Taine, he exercised no per¬ 
ceptible influence on the higher spheres of 
French thought; even the example of his 
wonderful style seems to have been of no 
effect, to judge by the increasing heaviness, 
awkwardness, and dulness, varied only by 
artificiality and affectation, of modern 
French prose. 

Like Matthew Arnold, Benan was never 
tired of glorifying something that he called 
religion, and expressing hi-* faith in some¬ 
thing that he called God; but, unlike our 
countryman, he avoided defining his terms. 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, who loves to emphasise 
the positive and conservative side of his 
friend’s teaching, has quoted numerous 
passages imbued with devotional feeling, or, 
at any rate, exhibiting the deepest sympathy 
with devotional feeling in other people. His 
cult of St. Francis of Assisi is well known. 
“ II a fait de fort mauvaises choses,” said a 
Capuchin, “ mais il a bien parle de St. 
Francois, et St. Francis arrangera tout ga ” 
(p. 87). His was the love that “ finds on 
misty mountain ground, His own vast 
shadow glory-crowned.” To the author of 
the Vie de Jesus God was neither a person 
nor an impersonal constitutive principle of 
existence—-his habits of intellectual dis¬ 
persion and dissipation precluded such an 
idea—but rather the sum, the increasing 
sum, of virtue, intelligence, beauty, ana 
happiness in the world. Even an enjoy¬ 
ment becomes an act of worship in the light 
of this doctrine. Thus, he very naturally 
refused to identify religion with any form of 
supematuralism. Absolute rejection of the 
miraculous was the one point to which he 
held steadfastly from first to last. At the 
same time, he considered that the great mass 
of mankind could only realise religion under 
a mythological form, and that of all such 
forms popular Christianity was the best. 
But I doubt whether he was so sanguine 
about the future liberalisation of the Boman 
Catholic Church as his biographer seems to 
be (p. 318). His later books are marked 
by an increasingly anti-clerical spirit, some¬ 
times rising to actual bitterness, as if success 
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had developed an animosity that persecution 
and calumny had failed to wake. On the 
wl ole, however grotesque the idea may 
ft em, I am inclined to think that a mild 
Congregationalism was that to which he 
’ooked forward as the most promising form 
of religious association in the future. 

It belongs to the unpractical side of this 
singularly gifted individuality that he should 
either have miscalculated or been utterly 
careless about the effect of his own writing 
on average French opinion. Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff is very contemptuous towards 
those who call him a “ Yoltaire sucr6 ” ; but 
it is at least probable that no Frenchman 
since Voltaire has done anything like so 
much for the destruction of Christianity. 

No books dealing with the bases of 
Christianity have been so popularly written 
or so widely read as Renan’s ; and a people 
whose very name, as Gambetta said, ex¬ 
presses frankness must have been far more 
impressed and influenced by their outspoken 
denials than by their ambiguous a ad shift¬ 
ing affirmations. A lady who says very 
clever things, the Empress Eugenie, refused 
to try to stop the publication of the Vie dc 
Jeuts, observing afterwards, “ It will do no 
harm to those who believe in Christ; and 
to those who do not it will do good ” (p. 70). 
But the anti-clerical policy, steadily sup¬ 
ported for many years past by the French 
electorate, suggests a different conclusion. 
On this subject I may quote, as not without 
significance, an anecdote related by Sir M. 
Grant Duff. In 1881 Renan took him to 
visit Victor Hugo, whom he had never seen 
before. They found the poet 

“surrounded by his court, for court it was. 
After some conversation he said to me, ‘ Well, 
as is our custom in France, we have attacked 
in front; we have attacked Catholicism, and in 
so doing we have attacked Christianity. The 
result will be that ere long there will be an 
end of that religion ! ’ 1 was naturally a little 
startled, but bowed and asked, ‘ What would 
replace it ? ’ To this Victor Hugo replied, 
‘ Get trois mots — Dicu, Ame, Responsaliliti ’ ” 

(p. 100). 

I wish the narrator could have given us 
Renan’s opinion, if any, about this oracle. 
In so doing he would have added still 
further to the interest of his genial and 
instructive volume. 

Alfeed W. Bexn. 


Silva Gadelica. I.-XXXL A Collection of 
Tales in Irish. Edited from MSS. and 
translated by Standish H. O'Grady. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Since tho time of the Dublin Ossianic 
Society, when Mr. O’Grady published his 
Toruigheacht Biarmuda ague Qhrainne —“ The 
Pursuit after Diarmuid and Grainne"— 
there have been many contributors to Irish 
romance, and the complexion of Celtic 
study has somewhat changed. There is a 
new audience and a new interest in these 
things, and, indoed, in the whole enchanted 
field of Celtic literature. Oxford and 
London have vigorous younger societies, 
Irish and Welsh, which at this moment are 
attacking the subject on its different sides 
with admirable zeal; we have already our 
Oxford Welsh texts of such books as the 


Mabinogion and the Black Book of Carmarthen; 
some of our most potential younger writers 
are dealing with Celtic subjects. In short, 
as some of us believe, a Celtic Renaissance 
is at hand; when Merlin and Oisin shall 
come to their own, and the study of Celtic 
shall take its place, not only at fortunate 
Oxford, but wherever literature has its seat. 
In the Silva Gadelica, Mr. Standish H. 
O’Grady yet again, after the lapse of a 
generation, brings us a rare encouragement 
to that study. Its stimulus comes most 
opportunely. Not often does a book of the 
rarer kind find so ripe a moment for its 
appearance. 

This, it may seem, is to speak confidently. 
Mr. O’Grady is less confident about the 
fulness of his opportunity. 

“ Silva Gadelica,” he says in his Prefaoe, “ is 
in the nature of a straw tossed up to see how 
the wind blows; in other words, to test the 
judgment of some who . . . have strenu¬ 
ously urged that at this present some such 
effort had a chance of being well received." 

The decision lies now with the general; 
or, rather, with the audience, fit though 
perhaps few, who really count in giving 
a book its vogue and contemporary 
effect. Here again, however, Mr. O’Grady, 
with what he calls “ the modesty of the 
Gael,’’ disclaims a little. Not to the 
“ leviathans,” he says, but to the “ weaker 
brethren,” is his book chiefly addressed. It 
is in the interests of the latter, then, that 
the book is examined here. The leviathans 
need no spiriting to their proper prey. 

The materials of the book are, fortunately, 
not collated with an eye, first of all, to 
philology or folklore; but are as various, 
and indeed vagarious, as need be. Mr. 
O’Grady divides them into four classes— 
Hagiology, Legend, Ossianic Lore, and 
Fiction ; which might, perhaps, be differen¬ 
tiated more clearly, seeing that the second 
and fourth divisions are so much less dis¬ 
tinctive than the other two. In the first, 
which is clear enough, we have four Lives 
of the Saints; St. Kieran, St. Molasius, St. 
Magneun, and St. Cellach. Then we have 
tales with a basis of history, mythical tales 
and traditions, roughly thrown into group 
the second, including the “ Story of King 
Dermot’s servitor, Aedh,” the “Death of 
KingDermot,” the “ Birth of Aedh Blaine,” 
who was Dermot’s son, the “ Wooing of 
Becfola,” the “ Death of Fergus,” and the 
11 Death of Crimthann.” Among the Ossianic 
tales, we have a long discursive tale, con¬ 
taining some of the most delightful matter 
in the book, “ Agallamh na senorach,” the 
“ Colloquy with the Ancients,” from the Book 
of Lismore, and a roystering and extravagant 
saga, the “ Little Brawl at Almhain. Mr. 
O’Grady finally classes as “Fiction” the 
tales of a later date, such as the “ Flight of 
the Gilla Becair,” and the “ Kern in the 
Narrow Stripes,” in which we have the first 
beginnings of what is commonly understood 
as Irish humour. Between the Saints on 
the one hand, and such humorous heroes as 
the Gilla Becair on the other, there is in the 
book a wonderful choice of episodes, legen¬ 
dary, romantic, grotesque, and what not, 
touched with an admirably preserved local 
colour, narrated with infinite spirit and 
mother-wit, and at their best suffused with 


that imaginative glamour which is so 
peculiarly Celtic. 

What, for instance, could be better of its 
kind than this description of winter, with its 
pendent in a lay of Oaeilte, in the “ Colloquy 
with the Ancients ” ? 

“ Upon the whole province now distress of cold 
settled and heavy snow came down, so that it 
reached men’s shoulders and chariots’ axle- 
trees, and of the russet forest’s branches made 
a twisting together as it had been of withes, so 
that men might not progress there. 

“ Caeilte said then: ‘ A fitting time it is now 
for wild stags and for does to seek the topmost 
points of hills and rooks; a timely season for 
salmons to betake them into cavities of the 
banks.’ And he uttered a lay:— 

‘ 1 Cold the winter is, the wind is risen, the 
high-couraged unquelled stag is on foot: 
bitter cold to-night the whole mountain is, yet 
for all that the ungovernable stag is belling. 
The deer of Slievecam of the gatherings com¬ 
mits not his side to the ground; no less than 
he the stag of frigid Echtge’s summit catches 
the chorus of the wolves. I, Caeilte, with 
brown Dermot and with keen, light-footed 
Oscar: we two in the nipping night’s waning 
end would listen to the music of the pack. 
But well the red deer sleeps that with his hide 
to the bulging rock lies stretched—hidden as 
though beneath the country’s surface—all in 
the latter end of chilly night. To-day I am 
an aged ancient, and but a scant few men I 
know; once on a time though in the cold and 
ioebound morning, I used to vibrate a sharp 
javelin hardily. To Heaven’s King I offer 
thanks, to Mary Virgin’s Son as well; often 
and often I imposed silence on a whole host 
whose plight to-night is very cold.” 

The “ Colloquy,” which takes up a 
hundred and fifty pages and more of the 
book, is full of such vivid passages; and 
the interspersed lays of Caeilte add just 
that lyrical emphasis which is peculiarly 
effective in romantic prose of the kind. 
The appearance of St. Patrick in his naive 
role of early saint, with Caeilte, our half¬ 
pagan poet, at his side—Caeilte, whose 
romantic theology is half barbaric and 
wholly pre-Christian—is managed so well as 
to have a fairly dramatic effect in the 
“ Colloquy.” Caeilte is never seen to more 
advantage than when he is narrating some 
tale of war and death with St. Patrick for 
listener; for the most lovable of the saints, 
as appears very folly in these pages, has the 
keenest relish for a good tale. We catch 
Caeilte at the end of one of these tales in 
his most characteristic vein, with the noise 
of battles on his tongue, where he tells of 
the great fight in which Glas mac Drecan 
fell by Finn, and his seven sons by the 
Fianna: 

“ Thrice fifty warriors in number we marched 
with Finn to fight that battle, and by each one 
of us fell fifty fighting men. Three of us. of 
the Fianna, entered into the tent in which 
Glas mac Drecan was; there we found nine 
columns of gold, the smallest one of which was 
in bulk equal to a three-ox load. These we 
hid in this red moor northward of the rath, 
and here Glas mac Drecan was laid under¬ 
ground. From him, therefore, this rath is 
called rath Ghlais.” 

Patrick exclaimed: “ victory and bene¬ 
diction, Caeilte, ’tis a good story thou hast 
told us! and by thee, Brogan, be the same 
written. And Brogan wrote it.” Next day 
we find St. Patrick asking for yet another 
tale. Happy Caeilte, who had such a 
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listener! But we must leave him now for 
other heroes and poets; for we have said 
nothing yet of King Goll, or of Ossian and 
his son Oscar, or of Fergus and the 
“ children of Eury.” 

In the “ Little Brawl at Almhain,” which 
is as characteristic in its way as the 
“ Colloquy,” and in which many of these 
heroes figure, with “MacLugach of the 
terrible hand,” and “ Dermot of the light¬ 
some face,” the old fighting spirit of Ireland 
is seen at its most extravagant heat. The 
little brawl begins appropriately with a 
“pleasantly sonorous banquet,” to which 
come the Fianna of all Ireland and many 
beside. When the wine has flowed, Fergus 
Truelips—“ Finn’s poet and the Fianna’s ” 
—sings the songs and lays of his ancestors 
and forbears. It is after this that Finn 
and Goll get to hot words, and two of their 
several followers to blows, and so the little 
brawl begins, and does not end till some¬ 
thing over a thousand are slain, chiefly of 
Finn’s followers. The surcease only comes 
through the lyrical intervention of Fergus 
and his fellow bards: “ Thereupon, with 
the poet’s music, they ceased from their 
hacking and hewing, and suffered their 
weapons to fall on the ground.” The Irish 
title of this tale is Bruidhen bheg na hAlmaine, 
whose more literal rendering is not the 
“Little Brawl” but the “Little Hall” of 
Almhain. To-day, however, bruidhen is used 
colloquially, Mr. O’Grady tells us, for a 
quarrel or ruction, and one feels that his 
version of the title is as fit as it is humorous. 

In yet another vein, I should have liked 
to give the episode of Treon’s daughter, 
Bebhionn, and her tragical ending—another 
of Caeilte’s tales in the “Colloquy.” But 
the story is too long for quotation intact, 
and it would spoil in the condensing. There 
are many such heroines as Bebhionn in the 
different tales, often like her, delightfully 
described, though I find none to equal the 
descriptions of Olwen and other lovely 
maidens of Welsh romance in the Mabinogion. 
But then Bebhionn has no touch of French 
romanticism, no Norman admixture, in her 
charms. The tales of the Silva Gadelica 
throughout, indeed, lack the finish and the 
finer sense of art to be found in the 
Mabinogion ; while they are more authenti¬ 
cally Gaelic than the latter are Kynric. 

In the way of Celtio fantasy, however, 
there is nothing at all in Welsh story like 
the Gilla Decair, or again the “ Kern in 
the Narrow Stripes.” Take the grotesque 
description of the Kern in the last: 

“ the puddle-water plashing in his brogues, 
his legs through his old mantle protruding 
both, a moiety of his sword’s length naked 
sticking out behind his stern, while in his right 
hand he bore three limber javelins of the holly- 
wood charred.” 

Nothing could be better of its kind. Take 
again the description of the Kern’s harping 
that immediately follows: 

“ He with that taking an instrument made 
symphony so gently Bweet, and in such wise 
wakened the dulcet pulses of the harp, that in 
the whole world all women labouring of child, 
all wounded warriors, mangled soldiers, and 
gallant men gashed about—with all in general 
that suffered sore sickness and distemper—might 
with the witching charm of this his modulation 
have been lapped in stupor of slumber and in 
soundest sleep.” 


This tale, we should add, is taken from a 
comparatively recent MS., written as late as 
the present century; though the tale itself 
is very old, and is to be found in varying 
versions in the Highlands, as well as in 
Ireland. Other MSS. used by Mr. O’Grady, 
from the Book of Ballymote , the Book of 
Lismore, and the Book of Leinster, carry us 
back over many centuries. The Book of 
Leinster is a twelfth century MS. This and 
most of Mr. O’Grady’s sources, including the 
famous Book of Ballymote, lie in the library 
of the Eoyal Irish Academy in Dublin; but 
the Manuscript Eoom at the British Museum 
supplies others, as in the Egerton MSS. 
He makes no claim to give us in his 
excerpts from these a critical text, col¬ 
lated from different copies. He has not 
scrupled, indeed, to modify archaic and in¬ 
comprehensible spellings and constructions 
on occasion, and to accentuate with a view to 
making his text more intelligible to the 
modern student of Gaelic. All this is no 
doubt very defensible iu an edition of the 
kind; and further than this, so far as our 
cursory examination of some of the Irish 
MSS. at the British Museum may go to 
prove, Mr. O’Grady is a very reliable and 
helpful guide in what without him would be 
an inextricable wilderness to most of us. 

In turning these Irish tales into English, 
the translator shows an admirable feeling 
for his originals. He has preserved, so 
far as we may judge, the spirit, the 
idiom, the adjectival energy of the Irish 
tale-tellers to a greater degree than any 
other translator of Irish prose that we know, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Hyde. 
Compared with Mr. Joyce, for instance, who 
did not hesitate to sophisticate his materials, 
so as to give them an easy modern 
air, good in itself perhaps, but bad as a 
rendering of ancient romances of a vigorous 
and very idiosyncratic expression, Mr. 
O’Grady’s versions of such tales as the 
Gilla Decair are simply excellent. Where 
we may perhaps be allowed to take 
exception is in the occasional rather cum¬ 
brous Latinity of his English style in 
translation. Mr. O’Grady is full of such 
phrases as “ colossal ocean’s superficies,” 
where the original reads simply “the 
stretch of the vast sea ”; and such words 
as “ promulgate,” or again “ impinge,” as he 
almost invariably renders bitail, instead of 
merely translating it “ strike.” So we have 
such sentences as “To him enters now a 
burly wizard of great daring, and from 
the direction of his rear impinges on him 
with a kick,” which has an unnecessarily 
ludicrous effect. In other places Mr. 
O’Grady’s re-doubled sounding adjectives, 
which may seem unaccustomed and awkward 
at a first glance, really reproduce as nothing 
else could the literal effect of the high-flown 
Irish phrases with which some passages 
abound, as in this description of the sea’s 
rising: 

1 Now rose the sea, turning to become a 
wondrous aDd loud-bellowing thing of awe, in 
fierce and diverse-sounding, mad-careering, 
ponderous volume; in eminences restless, 
curving and grim-headed; in gloomy murk 
impenetrable surfaces; in wido-jawod white¬ 
skinned waves," &c. 

Silva Gadelica, even in the little we have 
been able to exhibit of its riches, may be 


seen to have its interest, not only for the 
student of Celtic, but for all lovers of 
romance. The wealth of colour, and 
romantic incident, and indeed of sheer 
poetry, in its pages is often, it is true, 
hidden away in a rather difficult setting, 
with occasional incoherent divagations and 
curious lapses of interest, to say nothing 
of lacunae in the MSS. from which the tales 
are drawn. But such quarrying, so to call 
it, as is necessary, is ten times repaid to the 
reader. And some day, no doubt, we shall 
have a more convenient edition of the 
English versions, freed from unnecessary 
friction, as of Irish interpolated words and 
names; when the Silva Gadelica will do for 
the older Ireland of romance what the 
Mabinogion has in some degree done for our 
older Wales. 

Ernest Eiiys. 


The Battles of Frederick the Great. Abstracted 
from Thomas Carlyle’s Biography of 
Frederick the Great. Edited by Cyril 
Eansome. (Edward Arnold.) 

Every student of war is well acquainted 
with Carlyle’s Biography of Frederick the 
Great. The book, indeed, is in many 
respects deficient as to important parts of 
the military art; the hero worship of the 
author sometimes makes him unjust; and 
occasionally he indulges in mere rhodo- 
montade. But its descriptions of battles, 
considered by themselves, are vivid and 
excellent in most instances; the informa¬ 
tion it contains is immense, and few narra¬ 
tives are at once so copious and so accurate. 
It was a happy thought, therefore, of Mr. 
Eansome, to put together in this scanty 
volume the battle pieces of Carlyle’s great 
work, decidedly the best features it con¬ 
tains, and to show us in an abridgment, 
small though it be, what Frederick was in 
the field. The epitome is, on the whole, 
well done; but some account, we think, 
ought to have been given of the strategy of 
the campaigns of the king, for this cer¬ 
tainly was his weak point; and Mr. Ean¬ 
some is hardly correct in his statement that 
he has made “ a short outline of the opera¬ 
tions that led to each fight.” He should 
have noticed, also, the siege of Olmiitz, and 
have commented on the surrender of Maxen, 
two important passages in Frederick’s 
career; and we should be glad if he 
enlarged his book, should it reach, as we 
hope, a second edition. The illustrations 
are graphic and useful; but the maps, 
taken from Carlyle’s History, would have 
been more effective had the positions of the 
contending armies been marked by coloured 
lines, and not by letters that perplex the 
eye. We have discovered only one positive 
misprint: Kolin was fought on the 18th of 
June, and not on the 14th of June, 1757 
(p. 92); and we incline to think (p. 11) 
that Mr. Eansome meant the river Neisse, 
and not the town of Neisse, when referring 
to the advance of Neippeng, before tho 
remarkable battle of Mollwitz. 

This volume comprises Carlyle’s descrip¬ 
tions of most of tho battles of the two wars 
in which Frederick was in supreme com¬ 
mand. The most distinctive excellence of 
Carlyle’s work is that his sketches of the 
ground and of the surrounding country in 
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which the hostile armies engaged are 
in the highest degree admirable. This is 
a great and uncommon merit; for it is not 
(ften that the essential features of the 
position on which a battle is fought are 
placed clearly before the reader, and yet 
he can hardly interpret events if this is not 
distinctly shown. From Mollwitz to Torgau 
the characteristics of the scene are vividly 
and completely portrayed; and this enables 
us fully to comprehend how things happened, 
which, without this knowledge, would be 
unintelligible or at least perplexing. Thus 
the importance of the occupation of a single 
hill is the secret of the conflict at Lobositz; 
Prague largely depended upon the nature 
of the marshy fields on the Austrian right; 
we must keep clearly the country before us 
if we wish to master the movements of 
Roesbach; and at Leuthen the nature of 
the sky and the ground gave the oblique 
order its decisive victory. Apart, too, from 
the oddities of his style, Carlyle’s descrip¬ 
tions of all that occurred in battles are 
lifelike, spirited, and even poetic; he 
connects the sequence of events very well; 
and on the whole he points out with 
great accuracy the part played by the 
three arms on each occasion—for example, 
the steadiness of the Prussian footmen 
at Mollwitz, the deadly effect of the Austrian 
guns at Torgau, and the enormous advan¬ 
tage which high training, celerity of move¬ 
ment, and quickness of fire, invariably 
conferred on the Prussian army. Setting 
prejudice aside, Carlyle, moreover, de¬ 
lineates skilfully, and with a master hand, 
the peculiar qualities of Frederick, and of 
his chief adversaries. He has justly dwelt 
on the greatest gift of the King, his 
wonderful power in extricating himself from 
danger; and his pictures of Hochkirch and 
Liegnitz are very striking. He has well 
brought out, too, Frederick’s undaunted 
constancy, superior to every effort of for¬ 
tune ; and he has usually shown, with 
insight and and art, how this great warrior 
directed his well-trained army, prompt, 
resolute, full of resource and daring. Nor 
is he unfair to stubborn old Daun, a 
Fabius without the Roman’s genius, but 
more than once victorious over a foe who 
thought him almost beneath contempt; and 
he has brought out very well the great 
parts of Loudon, a soldier who would have 
made the issue of the Seven Year’s War 
altogether different had he commanded in 
chief the Imperial armies. Carlyle, too, is 
not only a most remarkable painter of battle 
pieces; ho is a thoroughly painstaking 
and careful enquirer, and few of his sen¬ 
tences can be gainsaid. 

Carlyle’s book, however, is deficient in 
this: he has not criticised Frederick’s 
strategy, the real test of a great captain. 
How the king fought Mollwitz with an 
enemy holding almost his only line of 
retreat; how he twice invaded Bohemia 
on a double line, like Wurmser and 
Alvinzi, in 1796; how he repeatedly 
failed to take advantage of his central 
position between divided foes; how false 
his movements were before the siege of 
Olmiitz—all this is nowhere thoroughly 
discussed, and yet it is a main part of the 
subject. Even Carlyle’s descriptions of 


Frederick’s battles are very inadequate in 
some instances. He adopts a lame end 
impotent Prussian commentary as to the 
cause of his hero’s defeat at Kolin, due 
obviously to the decisive fact that the king 
risked a flank march under the beard of 
Daun, in an attempt to attack in the oblique 
order under conditions when this was much 
too hazardous. Napoleon has hit the 
essential truth:— 

“ C’est une operation si temeraire, si contraire 
aux principes de la guerre: ‘ Ne faites pas de 
marche de flanc devant une armee en position, 
surtout lorsqu’elle occupe les hauteurs au pied 
desquelles vous devez difiler ’ ”; 

and Kolin might have been made an 
Austerlitz. Carlyle again will not see the 
objections to the faulty movements of the 
king at Torgau, tactics which Loudon, in the 
place of Daun, would have visited with a 
tremendous penalty; the detaching of 
Ziethen, in itself a mistake, led to 
Frederick’s ill - concerted and wasteful 
attacks, and after all he was barely vic¬ 
torious. Here again Napoleon’s piquant 
remarks carry conviction to an impartial 
mind:— 

“ Le detachement qu’il fit du tiers de ses forces 
sous Ziethen est contraire a tout co que ce 
prince a fait dans les autres batailles, et aux 
principes de la guerre. Ziethen pouvait etre 
battu isolement, et il parait que Frederic le 
sentait tellement, que c’est cette crainte qui le 
decida aux attaques isolees, precipitees, qui 
ruinerent son armee.” 

Mr. Ransome would do well to quote 
largely from “ Napoleon’s Precis of the 
Campaigns of Frederick the Great”—one 
of the best of the Emperor’s essays—should 
he give us a second edition of Carlyle’s 
battle pieces. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


Gun and Camera in Southern Africa. By 

H. A. Bryden. (Stanford.) 

The tide of civilisation rolls onward so 
swiftly into British Central Africa through 
Bechuana Land north of the Molopo River 
and thence by the Kalahari Desert to Lake 
Ngami Land, that few memories remain of 
the filibusters’ Republic of Stellaland, and 
Sir C. Warren’s expedition is chiefly remem¬ 
bered by its beneficent effects. The eight 
years which have since elapsed have been 
fruitful in private enterprise and general 
tranquillity throughout the vast regions 
which Mr. Bryden invites readers to explore 
in his pleasant pages. The railway pushes 
further into the heart of the couutry year 
by year, and peace under a firm yet liberal 
rule combines to produce general prosperity 
in these distant English settlements. 

Of British Bechuanaland, in particular, 

Mr. Bryden gives a glowing account. 
Although few mountains meet the eye south 
of Mafeking, the country after the summer 
rains is like a verdant English pasture, “ a 
fine rolling veldt, covered with an abund¬ 
ance of long rich grasses, among which the 
cattle graze middle deep, veritable pictures 
of contentment and well-being.” As the 
season advances drought succeeds, but with 
care and management the cattle retain their 
condition easily till more rain falls. Strin¬ 
gent measures are required to prevent the 
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cutting down and carrying off of timber 
north and west of Vryburg. The climate 
of a country is easily changed for the worse 
by such depredations, as the natives of 
various parts of South America have found 
to their cost. At present the rainfall in 
British Bechuana is ample. Farther inland, 
where water is scarce, it can be found in 
many places by sinking wells. Enterprise 
and capital will in due time transform the 
most arid grassy wastes into fertile ranches. 

The great Kalahari Desert almost wholly 
belongs to the Crown Colony of British 
Bechuanaland. Mr. Bryden gives an in¬ 
teresting account of this vast extent of bush 
and sand and grasses, dwelling on the 
dangerous nature of its monotony, which is 
so perplexing that without good guides the 
incautious explorer may pasily leave his 
bones in its solitudes. In a moonlit night 
its solemnity is still more striking. The 
howl of a hyena or jackal, the wail of a 
night-plover, are often the only sounds that 
break the intense silence for an hour or too. 
The author sees great capabilities for im¬ 
migrants here in the future. Few people 
are aware that in the Kalahari and along 
the whole of its Bechuanaland border a race 
of miserable serfs exists, whom the stronger 
natives oppress and detain in a state of abject 
slavery. These are known as Bakalahari 
or Vaalpense, and are kept, and not un- 
seldom ill-treated, under the shadow of the 
British flag by the Barolong, Batlaro, and 
other tribes. Ere long this cruel wrong 
will doubtless be redressed, and border 
police will compel a milder treatment of 
these desert people. Unfortunately, during 
his year’s wanderings, Mr. Bryden was com¬ 
pelled to halt about four days’ ride from 
Lake Ngami. But he saw and studied the 
Botletli river and watched its mysterious 
rise in mid-winter, months after the rains 
had ceased, filling up great lagoons and old 
deserted channels till it loses itself in the 
vast reed-swamps of the so-called Lake 
Komadau. This majestic inundation of the 
Botletli in the midst of a thirsty land 
naturally brings together multitudes of 
birds; and Mr. Bryden discourses enthu¬ 
siastically of the ibises, cranes, storks, 
flamingoes, snipe, ducks, geese, and the 
like, which are to be seen in incredible 
flocks. The traveller, the colonist, and the 
naturalist will find their interests admirably 
consulted with regard to these vast African 
wastes in Mr. Bryden’s pages. 

Although the author has an eye for 
scenery and artistic effects at all times, and 
takes much pleasure in observing the habits 
and instincts of the birds, insects, and 
animals of Bechuanaland and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, his chief attention was 
evidently bestowed on the great game of 
the country. The book, therefore, is of 
singular importance to all who propose 
hunting in South Airioa, and every here 
and there reminds readers of Gordon Cum- 
ming’s famous book (recently reprinted). 
Indeed, the memory of this renowned shikari 
yet lingers, says Mr. Bryden, among the 
Bechuanas, just as for many a year to come 
the feats of Mr. Selous will be remembered 
by the Matabele and Mashona hunters. As 
must happen wherever population gathers, 
the larger animals retire still farther into 
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the wastes. Forty years ago few hunters 
had appeared in Bechuanaland, guns were 
little Known, and large herds of antelope 
and other animals were tame and easily 
approached. Now the few remaining 
creatures near civilisation must be labori¬ 
ously sought, and are shy and extremely 
suspicious. Since Livingstone’s time game 
has much decreased. Few elephants can be 
found south of the Zambesi; and lions may 
be sought on the Setlagoli, near Moeita, but 
are numerous on the Botletli river and 
especially round Lake Ngami. Mr. Bryden 
has two good chapters on giraffe hunting. 
These great animals have retired to the 
northern part of the Kalahari desert and 
in the dry region south of the Botletli. 
[Rhinoceros and hippopotamus are scarce 
south of the Zambesi, while the white 
rhinoceros (22. sinrius) is verging on extinc¬ 
tion, but may still be seen in a narrow strip 
of country in north Mashonaland. It will 
delight all lovers of wild animals to know 
that in 1892 the Government of British 
Bechuanaland passed a game law, and, 
moreover, laid down that no persons would 
henceforth be at liberty to pursue or kill 
the larger animals, including those named 
above, without having obtained special 
permission from the Governor. 

Fishing is not a popular sport in Africa, 
or indeed in any newly settled country, but 
Mr. Bryden writes pleasantly on it for the 
benefit of those who care to try angling. 
These remarks will show that his book is of 
extreme interest to the sportsman, the 
colonist, and the lover of nature. It marks 
a great advance in our knowledge of 
Southern Africa. And it would be ungrate¬ 
ful to forget the illustrations, for which 
readers are indebted to the author’s camera. 
It is manifest that peculiar difficulties would 
attend the development of sun pictures in 
waggon life and while camping out. But, 
independently of their artistic value, these 
pictures furnish us with faithful delineations 
of persons and scenery not much portrayed 
by others. Altogether, the book is a care¬ 
fully-written and acceptable chronicle of the 
conditions of European and native life which 
prevail at present in the interior of South 
Africa. M. G. Watkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Dearest. By Mrs. Forrester. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

F,Isis's Art Life. By Mrs. A. M. Diehl. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Two Men and a Woman. By Mrs. George 
Bishop. In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
Over the Waters. By Lieut. F. J. Davis, 
R.N.R. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Real Thing and Other Tales. By Henry 
James. (Macmillans.) 

A Little Minx. By Ada Cambridge. 
(Heinemann.) 

Grim Tales. By E. Nesbit. (Innes.) 

Dearest is the tale of a young woman of good 
birth but straitened means, of more than 
average ability and of abnormal patience, 
who resolves to win for herself all those 
desirable things fortune has denied her. 
Although the sympathies of the reader are 


not enlisted at once on behalf of this 
determined young lady, he soon finds him¬ 
self her ally; and when at last complete 
success crowns her efforts, be shares her 
satisfaction. Indeed, she richly deserves 
what the gods give her. “Dearest,” the 
name Eve Huntingtower gives to her 
governess, Rachel Le Breton, did not set 
out to make the world better, nor was she 
minded to make it worse, than she found it. 
She was happy in being thrown with men 
and women who brought out all that was 
best in her; and in the end she desired for 
his own sake the man whom she had de¬ 
termined to make her husband because of 
his riches and position. The novel has 
a tonic effect on the reader. Mrs. Forrester 
looks at her fellow creatures with kindly 
and charitable eyes. The Ralph Hunting- 
towers of the world, the men whom excess 
of feeling renders externally cold, will be 
indebted to her for interpreting them to 
their kind; while men of the Sir Myles 
Chisholm brand, “ merely decent fellows ” 
to all outward appearance, should thank 
her for demonstrating that a fund of good 
feeling and self-denying charity is necessary 
of possession, if one is to sustain successfully 
so simple a rdle as that of “ decent fellow.” 
Mrs. Forrester’s method is a little old- 
fashioned : she appeals directly to the 
reader, and she introduces her own person¬ 
ality into the narrative. But novel readers 
will do well to read such books as this. 
Without any great pretence to be original, 
or to possess any large measure of insight, 
this story gives a faithful picture of life as 
it appears to a whole-hearted and whole¬ 
some-minded English gentlewoman. 

Mrs. A. M. Diehl knows much about the 
musical world, and she gives her readers 
a faithful picture of what goes on behind 
the scenes there. Sometimes her characters 
are taken a little too obviously from the 
life; and it is likely that, should this novel 
fall into the hands of certain well-known 
members of the profession, they will 
experience a tnauvais quart d'heure, though, 
when we oonsider that the persons in ques¬ 
tion are only too typical of a class, we must 
not be hasty in jumping to conclusions. 
Elsie's Art Life is an interesting story of 
a certain rich amateur, Frank Clare, who 
loses his happiness in his endeavour to 
present to the world a musical genius, Elsie 
Gerhard, he had chanced to discover; and 
of the selfish machinations of one Lirani, 
a tenor of Hebraic origin, to whom Frank’s 
wife, Lady Georgina, has lost her heart, or 
what in her case does service for it. Frank 
Clare’s conduct is somewhat devious; Lady 
Georgina’s is simply contemptible. We 
retain our sympathy for the husband, 
oommonplace as he is, until he touches the 
last extremity of conventionality in making 
the woman he loves, a born artist, sacrifice 
her art in order that she may fill the 
void in his own life. There is a minor 
inaccuracy in this well-told tale which 
Mrs. Diehl should correct. She begins by 
assuring us that Frank Clare had succeeded 
to his cousin, and ends by calling this 
predecessor Frank’s uncle. A more im¬ 
portant fault is the appearance of falling 
into French methods of advertising, which 
the somewhat conspicuous laudation of a 


particular firm of pianoforte makers sug¬ 
gests. Again, there is infinitely too much 
mere descriptive writing, especially in regard 
to certain scenesof northern Europe: writing 
which does nothing to elucidate character 
or plot. The book is twice as long as it 
had any need to be; nevertheless it is suffi¬ 
ciently interesting to be read by Bohemia 
generally. 

Mrs. George Bishop is righteously angry 
at the laxity and cruelty of society; and 
one cannot but feel with her, although 
even in one’s most pessimistic moods the 
conclusions to which she comes are scarcely 
to be seriously entertained. Society is 
hardly so corrupt as Mrs. Bishop paints it. 
With Lady Jeune and other alarmists she 
has mistaken the tone of the Marlborough 
House set for the tone of Society generally. 
Mrs. Bishop’s matter is good; her novel 
might be interesting were not her style 
abominable. She is well-meaning to a 
fault, but this must not blind us to the 
glaring literary imperfections of her work. 
It is remarkable that gentlewomen who lack 
neither sensibility, culture, nor the power to 
analyse character—to whom, too, the ready- 
writer’s talent has been vouchsafed—should 
descend in their novels to absolute banalities. 
A novel of this kind goes far to disgust one 
with virtue, though it certainly has not the 
counter-attraction of making vice attractive. 
It is tedious and often childish; its pages 
bristle with solecisms and inepitudes, and 
with superfluous notes of interrogation. 
A man who has had too much wine is 
“ champagne replete ” ; a young woman in 
pronounced evening attire suggests to Mrs. 
Bishop’s mind a condition of preparation 
for “ matutinal ablutions.” Moreover, Mrs. 
Bishop should know that, as the law stands, 
simple adultery, unaccompanied by physical 
cruelty or lengthened desertion, does not 
enable a wife to get a divorce. Neverthe¬ 
less, Raymond Lascalles is by no means 
overdrawn, nor is the misery overstated of 
a pure and loving woman whom malign 
fate has linked to such a creature. 


The tale of adventure which goes by the 
name of Over the Waters is another pain¬ 
fully crude and immature production. Its 
plot recalls Adelphi drama. In characteri¬ 
sation it is weakness itself, and it is 
entirely out of touch with the realities of 
life. It is made up of stale melodramatic 
devices—seductions, abductions, mistaken 
identities, and is weighted with tedious 
descriptions of certain fooleries by which 
sailors are wont to signalise crossing the line. 
We are also favoured with time-honoured 
nautical jokes, and with tags of religion. In a 
certain trial the prosecuting counsel is desig¬ 
nated" Sir Abel Tryem ” while the counsel for 
the defence rejoices in the name “ 8ir George 
Savim.” Possibly this novel may appeal to 
schoolboys and to the unliterary. It would 
be a mystery of mysteries, were not mysteries 
out of date, how such books as Two Men and 
a Woman and Over the Waters get into print. 
It falls nothing short of gross impertinence 
to throw such stuff as this upon the market. 

One turns with a sigh of relief to a 
volume bearing the name of Henry James. 
One feels oneself in the presence of a com¬ 
rade—a writer who has a right to one’s 
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respectful attention—a man who respects 
himself and his reader. We are not dis¬ 
appointed ; a more delightful quintet than 
this collection of tales we need not hope 
often to find. Save “ The Chaperon,” they 
are all stories of artistic life. “The Real 
Thing” tells of the efforts of a broken 
down army officer and his wife, both of 
exemplary form, to make themselves useful 
as models to a black and white draughts¬ 
man. “ Sir Dominick Ferrand ” deals with 
the trials of a young man writing for the 
magazines, and of the temptation he suc¬ 
cessfully withstood to make name and money 
by giving to the world a disgraceful page 
of history which had fallen into his hands. 
“ Nora Vincent ” is the-story of the struggles 
of a youthful dramatist. This is by far the 
best tale in the volume; it comes near being 
the perfection of story-telling. A fine effort, 
grandly sustained: it subtlely conveys the 
unwelcome lesson that, without influence, 
the artist, no matter how fine his work may 
be, need not hope to get a hearing for it. 
“ The Chaperon ” tells us how a brave and 
determined daughter succeeds in re-intro¬ 
ducing into society her divorced mother. 
In the last story, “ Greville Fane,” Mr. 
James is evidently having a sly smack at 
those worthy and amiable men of letters 
who have committed the unpardonable 
crime of disloyalty to their craft, to 
that portion of it, at all events, which 
alone need be considered—the men and 
women who have entered upon a literary 
life, because, while feeling irresistibly drawn 
thereto, they could conceive of no calling 
more dignified—in telling the world the 
monstrous fiction that any ordinary person 
can become an author as easily as he can 
become amerchant, provided he takes asmuch 
trouble to learn the mysteries of the craft as 
the merchant devotes to becoming an adept 
in the multiplication table and in the posting 
of ledgers. It is scarcely likely that these 
gentlemen know what deep and justifiable 
offence their injudicious pandering to a com¬ 
mercial-minded people has given ; but the 
long-suffering reviewer is justified in tracing 
to the influences springing from their mis¬ 
directed zeal certain of the machine-made 
novels which he is fated to read. 

Mr. Henry James’s protest is useful. 
Meanwhile his book is delightful. These 
short tales are complete in themselves: they 
are not mere sections of larger works arbi¬ 
trarily cut out, after the manner of a dis¬ 
tinguished fellow-countryman of his, while 
he spares us the improvements on the 
English tongue with which his contemporary 
favours us. 

What novel reader has not been tempted 
to say in his haste that he would never again 
endure the misery of reading a tale of 
Australian life and adventure. As a rule 
such novels are hopelessly jejune and vulgar. 
But Miss Ada Cambridge’s sketch is cer¬ 
tainly an exception. A Little Mir,x is a 
delightfully told tale: breezy to the last 
degree, admirable in construction, satis¬ 
factory in characterisation; while the interest 
is sustained in a manner so easy and natural 
that wo feel becomingly grateful to the 
author when the book is closed. Beneath the 
narrative, snugly stowed away so as not to 


distract the reader, lies a very definite pur¬ 
pose. That the sexual passion “ may rise 
by stepping stones of its dead self to higher 
things ” is not an accepted theory. That a man 
and woman can love, purely and honourably, 
twice, thrice, or a dozen times, and even then 
fall short of the full realisation of his or her 
power to love is, of course, a scientific fact. 
It is not given to many to have the chance 
of testing this ; while, of these few, it is in 
the nature of things more than probable 
that they will be obliged by their loyal 
acceptance of the rights of others to see the 
flowers bloom which they may not pluck. 
This being so, men and women have come 
carelessly to confuse two issues. Because 
it is rarely possible to permit one’s nature 
to develop naturally, the condition of growth 
must not be held, in itself, to be unhealthy. 
Perhaps in the free commonwealths of the 
future, a more humane code of morality will 
have found general acceptance than that to 
which, for the good of the majority, we are 
compelled at this moment to subscribe. 
Miss Ada Cambridge’s novel will suggest 
this inquiry to those who look beneath the 
surface of things. 

The lady who uses the pen-name “ E. 
Nesbit ” has given us a volume of short, 
effective stories. They gain in excellence 
as they go on, if wo except the last, which 
is not equal to “From the Dead” and 
“Man-size in Marble.” Seeing, however, 
that “ The Mass for the Dead ” does not 
end in absolute tragedy, it was discreet to 
place it at the close of the volume; and 
“ Man-size in Marble ” is perhaps too 
reminiscent of Prosper M6rimee’s more 
daring effort. But the author of these tales 
knows the secret of writing an effective 
“ bogie-story ” excellently well. She holds 
her motif well in hand, and treats it with 
judgment and finesse. The high reputation 
which her verse has brought her will be 
enhanced by the publication of Grim Tales. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


HOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Sursum Corda. By F. W. Bourdillon. 
(Fisher Unwin.) In Sursum Corda Mr. Bour¬ 
dillon provides us with delight and with 
dissatisfaction. The title of his book puts us in 
mind of the Latin substantives; and if we may 
be allowed to regard these poems as nouns, it is 
possible to describe them as some masculine, 
some feminine, some neuter. There are in this 
little book some lyrics so perfect in form, so 
harmoniously phrased, so telling in appeal, that 
they themselves stand as eloquent accusers of 
other poems that are forced upon them as com¬ 
panions. How these verses of the neuter gender 
wheedled Mr. Bourdillon into allowing their 
publication is, of course, very private history; 
but we venture to think that their persuasions 
had been better unheeded. Above all things, 
Mr. Bourdillon really understands how to be 
musical. Ho has given as an inheritance to 
the nation one lovely lyric, at least, that proves 
him a master of charm and melody. His great 
gifts are testified to again and again in Sursum 
Corda , and yet he has flung thorns among the 
flowers in a manner the most baffling. This 
poet is at his best with simple means. When 
he sings in simple measures of stars and woods 
and grasses, he wins the heart of his readers. 
His verse is full of a nameless consolation, an 
unexplainable balm; there is, as it were, 
twilight in it. The time to read the majority 


of these poems is when the last uneasy 
twitterings of the sleepy thrush are heard, and 
when there floats in at the open window the 
evening tinkle of the distant sheep-bells. Surely 
the stars and the moon should give the light 
whereby such a verse as the following should 
be read:— 

“ And the stars, whose years are ages, 
Return in the vast heaven, 

As the hireling for his wages 
Retumeth at the even.” 

‘ ‘ Before the Daybreak ” contains a stanza which 
for excellence cannot be excelled. At the con¬ 
clusion of the poem it falls into its place so 
beautifully, so gently, that we must quote the 
preceding verses if it is to have the abundance 
of justice which it deserves. 

“ Before the daybreak shine3 a star 
That in the day’s full glory fades; 

Too fiercely bright is the great light 
That her pale-gleaming lamp upbraids. 

“ Before the daybreak sings a bird 

That stills her song at morning’s light; 

Too loud for her is the day’s stir, 

The woodland's thousand-tongued delight. 

“ Ah ! great the honour is, to shine 
A light wherein no traveller errs; 

And rich the prize, to rank divine 
Among the world's loud choristers. 

“ But I would be that paler star, 

And I would be that lonelier bird, 

To shine with hope while hope’s afar, 

And sing of love when love’s unheard.’’ 

We cannot but think that Mr. Bourdillon has 
sung somewhat too profusely. Many of his 
themes are little and thin, and if his book had 
been briefer it would have been better. All of 
us have chaff and grain, but few understand 
the use of a winnowing-fan. 

The Winter Hour, and other Poems. By 
Bobert Underwood Johnson. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Goodly to look upon, but goodlier to read, is 
The Winter Hour, and other Poems, by Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson. It comes from 
over sea to ask for hospitality, and rarely has a 
stranger deserved so much. In the eighty- 
seven pages of this volume of delicate fancy 
and culture modestly expressed, there is hardly 
anything to jar upon the reader’s sensibility. 
The book is, of course, spelt Americanly; but 
we grow more and more used to this, now that 
so much of our most interesting literature 
travels across an ooean to delight us. Mr. 
Johnson is a poet of nature. He loves the open 
air; birds and breezes and brooks are among 
his sweethearts, and from them he has caught 
the proper woodland spirit. It is impossible to 
doubt the sincerity of his utterance; for he is 
driven into song by the joy of nature that runs 
in his veins, and his ohoice of subject is not 
more wisely ordered than is the language with 
which he expresses himself. Instances of this 
poet’s skill in words appear in almost every 
verse that he has written. His epithets are 
boldly and wisely chosen, and very vivid effects 
are often obtained in cases where one would 
think it difficult to escape the commonplace. 
Yet there is no sense of strain; the ingenuity 
does not eclipse the poetic feeling, and it seems 
as if the word had fallen upon the foolscap as 
casually as thistledown, its voyage done, might 
fall upon the turf. “ The Winter Hour” isJj 
long poem,with little breaks of song interpolated 
to giv^ pause and variety. We are, however, 
by no means convinced that the lyrics Mr. 
Johnson has seen fit to insert give any 
additional strength or loveliness to his poem. 
Three out of the four call for no special com¬ 
ment ; but the third contains a fortunate idea, 
fortunately wrought in words: 

“ They halted at the terrace wall; 

Below, the towered city lay; 

The valley in the moonlight’s thrall 
Was silent in a swoon of May. 
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As band to hand spoke one soft word 
Beneath the friendly ilex-tree, 

They knew not, of the flame that stirred, 
What part was Love, what Italy. 

“ They knew what makes the moon more bright 
Where Beatrice and Juliet are,— 

The sweeter perfume in the night, 

The lovelier starlight in the star; 

And more that glowing hour did prove. 
Beneath the sheltering ilex-tree,— 

That Italy transfigures Love, 

As Loves transfigures Italy.” 

In the main body of “ The Winter Hour” there 
is some work of the proper kind. Why, asks 
Mr. Johnson, should winter be dreaded, 

“ When here at hand are stored, in nooks, 

All climes, all company, in books ! 

A moving tale for every mood, 

Shakspere for all,—the fount and food 
Of gentle living,—Fancy’s link 
’Twixt what we are and what we think,— 
Fellow to stars that nightly plod 
Old space, yet kindred to the clod.” 

Mr. Johnson should not have rhymed “sacrifice” 
with “ kiss,” and he gives the sparrow too great 
a glory of song. On p. 43 is - a poor verse, 
but further on we find some lines to Richard 
Watson Gilder that are of a most remarkable 
felicity. 

Through, Starlight to Dawn. By A. Ernest 
Hinshelwood. (Gay & Bird.) Sequences of son¬ 
nets and odes to England are exceedingly popular 
of late with poets. Mr. Ernest Hinshelwood 
does not wax vocative over Great Britain, but 
he pours forth a contribution of forty-three 
sonnets as an offering to the other extreme. 
This is an adventurous act, at which one of the 
Argonauts might well have blenched; yet Mr. 
Hinshelwood has accomplished his task with a 
certain measure of sucoess. The contest was an 
unequal one ; for only a great singer could wage 
it with advantage, so difficult is the measure' 
and so difficult the mode. Mr. Hinshelwood 
has conducted us into avery jungle of adjectives 
where, in endeavouring to fight the thorns, we 
have often found it hard to see the flowers. 
These sonnets are decorated to an excess. 
There is no lack of fine phrases, but the reader 
faints in the quest. 

“ Yet I know not how I do love thee beat: 

When Silene holds thee still, and, chastely pure, 
Thy Ups a hush of ecstasy aUure 
From faint word-melodies that, soul-caressed, 
Strain dumbly from the trembling of thy breast; 
Or when soft clinging speech is interlaced 
In sweet endearment where thy hands have 
traced 

A mystic soothing o’er my soul’s unrest. 

“ Silene thrones angelhood upon thy brows, 

That thy shy voice, low-cadenced in clear rhyme 
To wondrous dreams of music, so endows 
With human joy, thine angelhood subUme 
Melts from majestic calm to murmur vows 
■ That merge Heaven’s bliss in one hour's 
measured time.” 

There are other poems in Through Starlight 
to Dawn which prove poetic feeling, but 
reveal the fact that, at present, their author 
suffers from a lack of craftsmanship. 

My Book of Songs and Sonnets. By Maude 
EgertonKing. (Percival.) My Book of Songs 
and Sonnets, by Maude Egerton King, is truly 
welcome. It contains not only poems that are 
little in thought and lovely in words—exquisite 
trifles—but some that throb with an actual 
help for sorrow in dark hours. Miss King (we 
apologise if the titlo is insufficient) is un¬ 
doubtedly a poetess with fine gifts. She gives 
us one quite notable sonnet, and some songs of 
the open air, that have a wonderful refreshment 
in them. She rejoices in the early morning, 
her garden and its flowery inhabitants. Added 
to her keen appreciation is the power to sing it 


not uncertainly, not awkwardly, but with a 
sweetness wholly uncommon. The three verses 
that follow could hardly be better expressed : 

“ If all the world had a pleasure-garden, 

And went there ever in early sun, 

There were more to praise, there were lees to 
pardon 

When the day is over and done. 

“ There’s an airy wisdom, a solemn lightness, 

A passion of power in brain and blood, 

Belong to the dew and the still cool brightnees 
When day is a flower in bud. 

“ I have phloxes silver and phloxes rosy, 

So sweet in service and glad to please, 

With mines of wealth in their every posy 
For jolly bacchanal bees.” 

This is not an extract of exceptional merit. 
Beauties abound in the tiny volume. Listen to 
this simple “ Alas'! ” 

“ A little thought of doubtful kin 
Came housed himself my heart within. 

And spied about, and furled his wings, 

And tried my heart’s long silent strings, 

And to the sound be wakened there 
I sang a song upon the air; 

A song, and songs, and ever more, 

I never sang so sweet before : 

Until a whisper came and stayed 
The sweetest songs I ever made, 

And told me, ’twas a very sin 
Had made himself so snug within .' 

And so I took that busy sprite, 

That was my helper and delight, 

And drove him far before my fears 
And cleansed his dwelling with my tears. 

But since I turned him out of door 
I sing my happy songs no more.” 

We will make an end by saying that he is a 
foolish niggard who will shut his purse to the 
claims of this short volume of natural song. 

Francis Drake. A Tragedy of the Sea. By 
8. Weir-Mitchell. (Gay & Bird.) The story 
of Drake and Doughty makes, at the masterful 
touch of Dr. Weir-Mitchell, a very vivid 
dramatic poem. Drake, pressing on at all 
hazards, determined to be the prime figure of 
the fleet, sorrowing for his friend’s treachery, 
yet strong enough to wound his own love, is 
finely imagined, and as finely presented. 
Drake, with all his cool delays and whistling 
of pastorals on Devon greens, was yet a man of 
grip and instance; and the writer of this play 
oontrives to bring clearly before us both the 
rough and the smooth of the character. 
Doughty, too, scholar, gentleman, traitor, and 
hero, is made very plain to us, and at the end 
(a final scene that would suit the genius of 
Robert Louis Stevenson) his noble choice wins 
our sympathy. Ho is not content to snatch at 
straws. A cup of wine with his fellows, the 
offices of a priest, a sailor’s goodbye, and then 
a steady march to the block—why, these are 
qualities of true nobility, and go some long way 
to redeem earlier errors! Francis Drake is a 
performance of which Dr. Mitchell may well be 
proud. In many instances the conversation is 
effective to the uttermost, and some of the 
images are greatly good. It is not easy to 
quote. It is easy, though, to advise readers of 
the Academy to be off to their booksellers. 
And this we do. 


declined from the standard he himself set up. 
Those who read the forceful and stirring lines 
in which a mother’s rebellious heart expresses 
its sense of desolation will surely be swift to 
admit the glow of the feeling, and the finished 
craft of the writer. It must be hard for a man 
to imagine a bereaved woman’s sensations, but 
this poem almost convinces us that such a feat 
is not only possible, but that it has been 
accomplished. “Responsibility” perhaps owes 
a little to Browning, though what imitation 
there is has nothing of slavish in it. This one 
flaw removed, the poem would be remarkable; 
in any case it is distinctly more than notable, 
and, once read, clamors for a fresh perusal. 
The sonnets do not move us much, and in the 
“Wreck of the Emmeline ” there is a good deal 
that seems to suit but ill the characters of the 
story. Is it at all likely that an uncouth son 
of the sea would deliver himself of an image 
such as is contained in the following verse ? 

“ Says Bill, ‘ Tain’t nat’ral, that big moon 
Ed be so quiet, them stars that bright, 
A-p’intin’ down from the big old roof, 
as they might be icicles tipt with light.’ ” 

Of course poetry may walk about in sea-boots 
and a Sou’-wester, but the inspiration would 
be of the simplest sort; and such a subtle com- 

E orison as Dr. Mitchell puts into the mouth of 
is rough wrecker surely belongs to a more 
refined imagination. But if the ballad is open 
to hostile criticism, a lyric such as this stirs 
anything but unkindness in us. 

“ Good-night, Good-night, Ah, good the night 
That wraps thee in its silver light. 

Good-night. No night is good for me 
That does not hold a thought of thee. 
Good-night. 

“ Good-night. Be every night as sweet 
As that which made our love complete, 

Till that last night when death shall bo 
One brief ‘ Good-night ’ for thee and me. 
Good-night.” 

Susan. A Poem of Degrees. (Reeves & 
Turner.) It appears from a prefatory note 
that in the year 1800 a gentleman of old 
family, living in Piedmont, married one of his 
own servants. Not seldom, under these 
circumstances, household matters go askew; 
the wife becomes arrogant, and the husband 
is brought to misery a score of times daily from 
her open exhibition of ignorance. Not so in 
the case of the gentleman of Piedmont. Rosa, 
his wife, still loved to think of him as a master 
indeed; she walked behind him to church; to 
her kinsfolk she continued an equal—she would 
not be called Signora. The anonymous author 
of Susan has made out of this pretty story an 
English pastoral, emphasising, for the 
encouragement of adventurous gentlemen, the 
natural abasement of the servant-wife. The 
author had a great opportunity, but he has 
failed to use it to the uttermost. The relation 
is simply and pleasantly done, and now and 
again there are passages of true force and 
poetry; but on the whole the force is more 
abundant than the poetry. We candidly con¬ 
fess that, reading this poem a second time, we 
found more beauties hidden away than we, at 
our first perusal, believed to exist. There are 
two jokes whose absence would be grateful, 
and we should like to protest against such a 
line as this: 

“ How she was drest or how she did her hair.” 


The Mother, and other Poems. By S. Weir- 
Mitchell. (Gay & Bird.) It seems to us that 
Dr. Mitchell has approached nearer to success 
with his Francis Drake than with The Mother, 
and other Poems. In this book of various verses 
he starts so well with “The Mother” that we 
hardly wonder when we discover that he has 


The long procession of monosyllables is tire¬ 
some, and the frequent repetition of a certain 
letter discordant. 

Norman Gale. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The early English Text Society will issue 
next week, as its one-hundred-and-fourtli 
publication, Part I. of The Exeter Book, edited 
by Mr. Israel Gollancz. This is an anthology 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry contained in a MS., 
which was presented to Exeter Cathedral by 
Leofric, first Bishop of Exeter (1050-1071), 
and which is still in the possession of the dean 
and chapter. The forthcoming part will con¬ 
tain all the longer poems, including Cynewulf’s 
“ Christ,” “ Saint Guthlac,” “ The Phoenix,” 
and “ Saint Juliana.” Notes, introductions, 
indices, &c., are reserved for another Part. 
Mr. Gollancz has based his text upon a care¬ 
ful examination of the MS., pointing out in 
footnotes every variation adopted. He also 
gives a translation on the opposite page. 

The lecture on “ The Imaginative Faculty,” 
recently delivered at the Royal Institution by 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, will be published imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane, with a portrait of Mr. Tree, from a draw¬ 
ing by the Marchioness of Granby. Mr. Tree 
will repeat his lecture on Monday next before 
the Oxford Union. 

Me. Osoae "Wilde’s plays are also announced 
for publication by the same firm. The first to 
appear will be Lady Windermere's Fan, which 
is now in the press. A specially designed title- 
page and cover for each of the plays, by Mr. 
C. H. Shannon, will add to the attractiveness 
of this edition, which is limited in number. 

The next volume of the Badminton Library, 
to be published early in the present summer, 
will be Swimming, written by Messrs. Archibald 
Sinclair and William Henry, joint hon. secre¬ 
taries of the Life Saving Society, with illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. S. T. Dadd and from photo¬ 
graphs. 

The story which Mr. F. C. Selous has 
written of his experiences of pioneering and 
sport in South Africa (chiefly in Mashonaland) 
during the last thirteen years will be published 
in the autumn by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. The book will be illustrated with fifteen 
full-page engravings by Messrs. C. Whymper, 
Lodge, Wolf, and others. 

Messes. Williams & Noegate will pub¬ 
lish in a few weeks a Life of the Rev. Rodolph 

5 iffield, at one time well known among Roman 
Catholics as the author of the popular manual 
The Crown of Jesus, and as an able and devoted 
missioner. In 1872 he left the Church on the 
promulgation of the decree of Papal Infalli¬ 
bility, and joined the Unitarian ministry, in 
which he continued till his death in 1891. The 
story is told by an old friend, who was intimate 
with him both when a Dominican and when a 
minister; but the account of the mental trials 
which led to his change of faith is given for 
the most part in his own words, by means of 
correspondence chiefly with Dr. Martineau, 
which has been put at the writer’s disposal. 

Me. R. L. Stevenson’s new work, entitled 
Catriova, will be published by Messrs. Cassell 

6 Co. during the course of next month. 

Messes. Longmans announce the following 
novels as in the press: Montezuma’s Daughter, 
by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, with illustrations 
by Mr. Maurice Grieffenhagen; What Necessity 
Knows, by Miss L. Dougall, in three volumes; 
Sweetheart Owen: a Welsh Idyll, by Mr. W. 
Tirebuck; and Mr. Tommy Dove, and other 
Stories, by Mrs. Margaret Deland. 

Among the new volumes of poetry to be 
published this season, Mr. Elliot Stock 
announces Verses, by Dora Sigerson. 

Michael Field’s new volume of verse, 
Underneath the Bough, of which the limited 
edition was sold on publication, will, we 


hear, probably be reissued in a revised and 
“ decreased ” form in a few weeks. 

A book entitled Wedding Bells : Prince 
George and Princess May, with glimpses of 
royal weddings, by the Rev. Charles Bullock, 
will be issued immediately by “ Home Words ” 
Publishing Office. 

Messes. Cassell & Co. have arranged to 
publish a series of copyright novels, in monthly 
volumes, at one s hilli ng each. The first of the 
series will be issued this month. 

A cheap edition of Annie S. Swan’s Alder- 
syde is announced for publication on June 15 
by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 
in their series of “Pocket Novels,” to be fol¬ 
lowed by The Kidnappers, by Mr. George G. 
Green, and Sons of the Croft, by Mr. P. Hay 
Hunter. 

Among the articles to appear in the forth¬ 
coming issue of the Religious Review of Reviews 
will be: “ The Future of the Scotch Estab¬ 
lishment,” by A. P.; “ The National Church,” 
by the late Archbishop Thomson”; and “A 
Memorable Demonstration,” by G. H. F. Nye. 

Messes. T. & A. Constable, of the Edin¬ 
burgh University Press, have admitted as 
a partner Mr. John Ayling, who has been 
connected with the firm for several years. 

„ It has been decided to transfer the head¬ 
quarters of the English Dialect Society to 
Oxford, where Prof. Joseph Wright will 
assume the honorary secretaryship, and the 
Rev. A. L. Mayhew will act as treasurer. The 
society has been in existence for twenty years. 
During the first two years, 1873 and 1874, the 
head-quarters were at Cambridge; and since 
then they have been at Manchester. 

The second annual dinner of the Japan 
Society will be held on Tuesday, June 27, in 
the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel Metropole, 
the president, Viscount Kawasd, the Japanese 
Minister, in the chair. The health of the 
Emperor of Japan will be drunk in Japanese 
sake, specially imported. An orchestra will 
play, during and after dinner, a selection of 
music, including several Japanese airs. Every 
lady and gentleman present will receive a 
Japanese basket ( take-kayo), containing Kioto 
confectionery ( hi-gwashi ), imported for the 
oocasion. The menu and name cards will be of 
Japanese design, specially prepared by a Tokio 
artist and printed in colours in Japan. 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society, to be 
held on Sunday next, June 11, at 7.30 p.m., 
in Essex Hall, Strand, Mr. Stepniak will give 
a lecture on “ Tolstoi.” The lecture will be 
followed by a discussion. 

The following is the result of the votes 
received by the Revue Bleue from 764 readers 
in reply to a request for a list of the twenty- 
five best authors : Victor Hugo (616), Moliere 
(563), Shakspere (476), Racine (475), La Fon¬ 
taine (426), Musset (426), Corneille (400), 
Goethe (393), Voltaire (388), Pascal (373), 
Lamartine (352), Homer (346), The Bible (331), 
Montaigne (300), Cervantes (288), Michelet 
(282), Balzac (256), Dante (246), Renan (246), 
La Bruy ere (245), Flaubert (240), Bossuet (239), 
Rabelais (237), A. Daudet (214), Virgil (207). 
Immediately following came the names of Zola, 
Taine, and Thomas a Kernpis. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Piior. William Wallace, Whyte’s professor 
of moral philosophy at Oxford, has been 
appointed to deliver the next course of Gifford 
Lectures in the university of Glasgow, in 
succession to Principal Caird. 

Among those upon whom the University of 
Durham proposes to confer the honorary degree 


of D.C.L. on June 20 is the Rev. C. J. Robin¬ 
son, author of a History of the Mansions of 
Herefordshire, and of the Registers of Merchant 
Taylors School. 

The official list of those on whom honorary 
degrees will be conferred at Oxford includes 
the name of Sir J. B. Lawes, in addition to 
those mentioned in the Academy of last week. 
Dr. Liddell will also be present to receive the 
honour which it was proposed to give him last 
year. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles H. H. Wiight has 
been appointed Grinfield Lecturer in the 
Septuagint at Oxford, for a term of two years, 
in succession to the Rev. W. Eustace Daniel. 

Me. H. Y. Oldham, of Jesus College, 
Oxford, has been appointed university lecturer 
in geography at Cambridge for a term of 
five years, in succession to Mr. Buchanan. 

Pkof. James Beyce— who some time ago 
announced his intention of resigning the regius 
chair of civil law at Oxford, which he has filled 
since 1870—was to deliver a valedictory public 
lecture to-day (Saturday) in the hall of Oriel 
College. On the same day, Mr. Arthur Evans 
was also to give a public lecture, in the Ash- 
molean Museum, on “ Early Cave Burials in 
Liguria.” 

Sie Feedeeick Pollock, Corpus Christi pro¬ 
fessor of jurisprudence at Oxford, announces 
a public lecture for Saturday, June 17, upon 
“ The Domesday of Devonshire.” 

In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday it was 
unanimously resolved that the spire of St. 
Mary’s Churoh should be repaired at the cost of 
the University; and also — after several 
designs had received inadequate support—it 
was resolved, by a majority of 123 votes to 13, 
that the duty of selecting a design should be 
referred afresh to a delegacy of nine. 

So far as we can presume to interpret the 
result, this must be considered a triumph for 
Prof. Case, who has been fighting single- 
handed as a layman against the professional 
architects. His case is presented in"a glorified 
pamphlet of demy-quarto size, entitled St. 
Mary's Clusters (Parker). In this, he not only 
traces the history of the steeple and its pinnacles 
from all available documentary evidence, but 
also boldly discusses the subject of Decorated 
Gothic, in the light of a comparison with the 
cathedrals of Lichfield, Salisbury, and Peter¬ 
borough. The work is made interesting and 
permanently valuable by abundance of illus¬ 
trations, reproduced from ancient maps and 
drawings, not omitting the famous Oxford 
crown of Charles I. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A., 
honoris causa, upon Dr. W. B. Benham, the 
Aldrichian demonstrator. 

The widow of the late Richard Shute, of 
Christ Church—who won the Conington prize 
with an essay on “ The History of the Process 
by which the Aristotelian Writings arrived at 
their Present Form” (posthumously published, 
1888)—has given £2500 to the University of 
Oxford, for the foundation of a scholarship and 
exhibitions, to be awarded to Non-Collegiate 
students in need of assistance. 

We observe, among the names in the 
mediaeval and modern languages tripos, the 
daughters of Prof. Skeat, Prof. Earle, and the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke—all students of Newn- 
ham. 

The board of Indian Civil Service Studies at 
Cambridge—which has hitherto concerned itself 
only with selected candidates—has now resolved 
to recognise certain lectures for candidates for 
the open competition. Under this arrange¬ 
ment, Mr. H. Morse Stephens will give courses 
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on modem European history and political 
science, and Mr. I. Gollancz a general course 
on the English literature of the seventeenth 
century. 

The thanks of the University of Cambridge 
have been voted to Sir Walter L. Bullar, for 
his numerous and valuable gifts to the Museum 
of Zoology during the past twenty years. 


Prof. Max Muller, who is at present on a 
visit to Constantinople, where his son is secre¬ 
tary to the British embassy, has been received 
by the Sultan, who conferred on him the order 
of the Medjidieh of the first class, and also 
allowed him to inspect his new private library 
and museum. 


COLEBIDOIA NA. 


II. 


Dublin: June, 1893 . 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN JUNE. 

I wake with the flowers that will watch out the 
night, 

Yellow and white, 

In the midsummer twilights over the land 
For the dawn at hand 
From the secret and silent regions of birth 
To come on earth. 

You shall find me early and leave me late, 

I can always wait, 

As sure as that summer and sun will disclose 
The heart of the rose, 

With the brooding passion of poet or bird 
Till life be stirred 

In the formless thought, in the eggs of blue, 

And love in you. 

Oh, the shy delight of the rosebud’s red 1 
Ob, the word unsaid ! 

__ K - B 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Two of the June magazines have articles 
upon the Gospel of Peter. In the Nineteenth 
Ontury, Dr. James Martineau prints what we 
presume to be the authoritative version of his 
lecture, briefly summarised in the Academy of 
May 20. The subject is treated mainly as 
throwing light upon the spirit of the time at 
which it must have been written ( circa 130), 
and upon the historical origin of the Canon. 
Though with regard to the latter question, Dr. 
Martineau contents himself with concluding- 
in company with Pasteur Lods—that the new 
fragment affords no fresh evidence for the early 
existence of the Fourth Gospel. On p. 911, it 
is not quite accurate to say that “ the excep¬ 
tional word Ao xm* ” is “ used in the Fourth 
Gospel.” John (xix. 24) does, indeed, use the 
verb xixon'v, but, like the Synoptics, he uses 
only the noun kA^oi. It is, indeed, as Dr. 
Martineau himself remarks {post p. 923) this 
very appearance of the noun A a X ^s, which is 
one of the strongest indications that Justin 
Martyr was acquainted with the new Gospel. 
Ihe other article, in the Contemporary , is 
written by Dr. E. J. Dillon—a new name to us. 
Its principal object is to maintain that a frag- 
ment of the Sayings of the Lord is to be found 
in the Earner Papyri at Vienna; and that this 
is the Primitive Gospel, from which both Mark 
and Peter are directly descended, in the same 
degree of relationship. 

. Expositor for June opens with an 
interesting and suggestive article by Prof, 
fcanday on some points in Eamsay’s “The 
ChMeh in the Roman Empire.” The Bishop 
of Bath and V ells begins an examination of 
wie chronology of Ezra ii. and iv. 6-23. Prof, 
brut* continues his valuable papers on St 
Paul s theology ; Prof. Milligan continues his 
a scussion of Heb. vi. 4-6; and Mr. W. C 
Allen proceeds with his dissection of the latest 
Aramaic Gospel theory. Mr. Bird sends a 
n<teon Gal. v. 8. 


(7) Commenting upon a note [“The expression 
‘ green radiance ’ is borrowed from Mr. Words¬ 
worth, a Poet whose,” &c.] appended by 
Coleridge in the editions of 1796-97 to the 
description of the glow-worm in the first stanza 
of the “Lines written at Shurton Bars,” Mr 
J. Dykes Campbell observes: 

“ Coleridge did not quote the passsge in Words¬ 
worth’s poem in which he found ‘green radi¬ 
ance’—did not even name the poem. The lines 
were from An Evening Walk (1793)—the characters 
are a vagrant woman and her children. [Here 
follow the lines ] Coleridge’s praiee did not deter 
Wordsworth from altering the passage, and the 
‘green radiance’ never shone but in the Evening 
Walk of 1793 and in Coleridge’s note.” 

It would be manifestly unfair to demand 
from Mr. Campbell an acquaintance with the 
ever-shifting text of Wordsworth as extensive 
and accurate as that he displays with the text 
of Coleridge—his special study. But in this 
place he seems to go somewhat out of his way 
to make a statement regarding Wordsworth’s 
text, which a simple reference to Prof. Knight’s 
Edition of the Poems (vol. i., p. 20, note 5) 
would have shown to be erroneous. It is not 
true that “the ‘green radiance’ never shone 
but in the Evening Walk of 1793 and in 
Coleridge’s note,” for that expression reappears 
in the edition of 1820, and again in those of 
1827 and 1832; and it is only with the appear¬ 
ance of the stereotyped edition of 1836-37 that 
it gives place to the variation retained in all 
subsequent editions. This circumstance alto¬ 
gether deprives Mr. Campbell’s observation of 
its force. For most assuredly Wordsworth 
could hardly have been expected, when revising 
the Evening Walk in 1835, to bear in mind 
words of approval printed by Coleridge in a 
note to one of his (S. T. C.’s) own poems 
nearly forty years before. It is pleasant to be 
able to refer to a passage where Prof. Knight 
has given a strictly accurate record of the 
history of Wordsworth’s text. 

(8) Sara Coleridge’s Birthday.—M r. 
Campbell writes (Introd. p. Ixii.):— 

“On December 24 Coleridge and Wedgwood called 
at Dove Cottage on their way to Greta Hall, when 
Coleridge learnt from the Wordsworths that a 
daughter had been born to him that morning.” 

and he refers to “ Miss Wordsworth’s Journals ” 
aB his authority for this statement. What 
Dorothy Wordsworth really says is :— 

“ 21th December. —Christmas Eve .... Coleridge 
came this morniog with Wedgwood . . . Wc had 
to tell him of the birth of his little girl, born 
yesterday morning at six o’clock.” 

(The italics are ours). Thus, according to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, the birthday was 
December 23. But Sara Coleridge herself 
(Autobiographical letter to her daughter, 1851) 
says that she was born on Wednesday, 
December 22. Most likely the date given by 
Dorothy Wordsworth is correct. Sara Cole¬ 
ridge was habitually careless about her dates ; 
and in this same letter she gives a wrong date 
(May 10, 1798) for the birth of her brother 
Berkeley (bom May 14, 1798: see Estlin 
Letters). 

(9) Dates of TnE Grasmere Journal.— One 
or two erroneous dates in Mr. Campbell’s Intro¬ 
duction are chargeable, not to him but to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, whose Grasmere Journal 
fairly bristles with mistakes of this nature, not 
one of which (strange to say) has been pointed 
out by the editor of the journal, Prof. Knight. 
Thus, on page fifty-three of the Introduction 
“from the 1st July until the 24th” must be 
corrected to “from tho 29th June until the 
24th July ”; and on the following page 
“ [July] 23 ” should be “ 24.” These are 


trifling errors, no doubt; but it is well that 
they should be corrected, while, at the same 
time, one should note carefully the source from 
which they arise. Whatever may have been 
the reason, there occur in the Grasmere Journal 
several groups of wrong date-entries, each 
terminated sooner or later by the insertion of a 
correct date. Thus on pp. 268-9 of Knight’s 
Life of Wordsworth, vol. i., we find a series of 
five dates—from Monday, August 16 to Sunday, 
August 29 inclusive—wrong from first to last, 
but immediately followed by the correct entry, 
“Monday morning, 1st September.” Again, 
on pp. 347-9 of the same volume, we find 
another series of five incorrect dates—beginning 
with Tuesday, July 26 (should be 27), and end¬ 
ing with Sunday morning, July 31 (should be 
August 1); after which we find, on p. 350, the 
correct date Sunday, August 29, 1802. The 
neglecting to point out these irregularities in 
the dating of the Diary is but one of many 
instances of carelessness on the part of the 
compiler of the Life. 

T. Hutchinson. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL literature. 

AiiU Loescii(J' 4~f Lirioa 8 IJrioi nel “Iteoeato. Turin: 

Bobhaxs, G. Bans Volkmar. Die Geschichte e. KClnstlers, 
Berlin: BibiiographuchesBureau. 4M. 

U ,V Eua ?3 8t *P<» (1870-1871): arrm'e deBritagne. 
Paris : Victor-Havard. 8 fr. 60 o. ^ 

COLUS, J. Unterauehungcn ilb. Goethes Faust io seiner 
F«*. eQ l ILtO Pf. n ’ Di ® Batir - So8nen - Leipzig : 
Dksjabdiss, Arthur. Questions sooiales at politiques. Paris : 

a Ion. 7 ff, 50 c. 

Forschunoen zur Kultnr- u. Litteraturgeschichte Bayerns. 
Hrag. v. K. v. Reinhardstottner. 1. Buch. Milnchen: 
xranz. 6 M.. 

Hass as, V. Die Wahrheit lib. Emin Pascha, die agvptische 
Aequatorlalprovinz u. den Bsudao. 1. Tl. Emin Psscba 
die Aequatorial-Pruvinz u. der Mahdismus. Berlin 
Reimer. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Heosl, G. W. F. Kritik der Vezfassung Deutschland*. 
Aus dem handschnftL Nachlaase <L Verf. h me v C 
Mollat. Cdssel: Fisher. 4X. e • 

Hjiurhank, M. Albrecht v. Eyb u. die Friihzeit des 
deutschenHumanismus. Berlin: Weidmann. 10M. 
LrauiyLR. Kpia et Bleuets: 6 tudes et souvenirs. Paris : 
Hetzel. S fr. 

MOllkr, W. Beitrage zur Volkskunde der Deutschen in 
Mabren. Wien : Gratser. 4 M. 

Pasigot, H. Le Theatre d’hier. Paris : Leci'ne. 3fr. 60 c. 
Fklussikb, A. Les Cfaefs-d-ceuvre de l’art moderae. Parii- 
Renouard. 6 fr. 

Rkmv, N. Culturstudien (lb. das Jndenthum. Berlin- 
Duncker. 6 M. 

Bchebeb, W. KIrina Schriften. Hrsg. v. K. Burdaoh u. E. 

Schmidt. Berlin : Wtidmann. 21M. 

Schrokder, R. Die deutache K&isers&ge u. die Wieder- 
lMSOpf Deutechen Beiches - Heidelberg: Winter. 

EAaillbs, G. Ldoaard de Vinci: l’arti.te et le savant 
(1452-1519). Pans: Pemn. 7 fr. 50 o. 

Beitz, F. Ban Fr*nc«soo in Rimini. Berlin : Emit. 12 M. 
Trkdk, W. Capri, die Perle des llittelmeeree. Hamburg: 
Unese. 15 M. 

Yebi.y, Albert. Le Gi’nf-ral Boulanger et la conspiration 
monarchique. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr 60. c. V 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Baektscit, B. Das Htiiigheits-Gesetz Lev. xvii. — xxvi 
Eme hiatoruch-knt. Uateisucbg. Erfurt: Gflthtr. 

4 M. 

Cobpi s sciiptorum ecclefiasticorum Utinnrum. Vol. XXVII 

v,i n r. 0 P er V jmr,ia - T" 11 " II- I*”- It. 

Ed 8 Brandt. Leipzig : Frej tag. 6 M. 40 Pf. 
Btkimieykb, F. L. Bdtriige zum Ventiiodniss des iohsn- 
nersebtn Kvange iums. VIII. Berlin: Wiegandt. 2 M.. 

HISTORY. 

Georges. Jcseph Bonaparte eu Amdrique 1816 — 
183J. Fans: Nouvelle Revue. 3 fr. 60 c. 
GESOinciiTsqi:*i.i.BK der Prov. 8achsen. Urkundenbuch d 
Klosters Pforte. 1 Halbbd. (1132 bia 1E00.) Bearb. v. f. 
Boehme. Halle: Hendel. 7 M. 

Lksotrb, G. La Guillotine et les ezecuteuis des arrets 
crimmeU pendant la Et-volution. Paria: Perrin. 7 fr 
50 c. . 

Losskk, M. Der Magdeburger Sessionsstreit auf dem Auce- 
| burger Reichstag v. 1£82. Miinchen: Franz, l M. 40 p/ t 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

, Qkgknbaukr, L. Arithmetische Untersuchungen. LeiDzig • 
Freytag. 2 M. 40Pf. 

I Qruson, H. ImReiche d. Lichiea. 8onnen, Zjditlcallichte, 
Kometen Dammerungsluht-Pyramiden nachden iiltesten 
agypt. (iudlen. Braumchweig: Wes^.ermann. 8M. 
rfAGKu, C. v. Ueb. oligolymmiache Erscheinongen in 
lebenden Zellen. Basel: Georg. 2 M. 80Pf. 

Nobdee, E. Beitrage zur Gesohichte der grieihischen 
Philosophic. Leipzig: Teubner. 2M. 40 Pf. 
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Pohlio, H. E. Elepbanteshuhle SiciUnu. Milnchen: 
Franz. 2 M. 80 PI. 

Schlbk, P. Scholia Teienti&nm. Leipzig: Teubner. a M. 
Scnxu t, O. E. Der Brielwecbzel dea M. Tullius Cicero von 
eeinem Prokonaulat in Cilicien his zu Caesar* Ermor- 
dusg. Leipzig: Tenbner. 12 M. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Bodekstxixzb, E. Szenixche Fragen Qb. den Ort dea 
Auitretena u. Abgebena v. Schauspielera n. Chor im 
grieohiszhen Drama. Leipzig: Teubner. 4 M. 
Bruomaxx, K. Grundrise der rergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanieaben Sprachen. Indices. Btraaaburg: 
Triibner. 6 U. 

Bvttxxb, B. Porcius Licinns u. der litterariache Kreis d. Q. 

Lutatins Catulua. Leipzie: Teubner. 6 H. 

Ciczbonis epiitulamm libri XVX, edidit L. Uendeiaaobn. 
Aooedunt tabulae chronologicae ab Ae. Eoemero et 0. E. 
Bchmidtio oonfectae. Leipzig: Teubner. 12 M. 
Gktschuid, A. ▼. Kleine Bchrilten. Hrsg. v. F. Biihl. 

4. Bd. Leipzig: Teubner. 20 M. 

Hxix, B. Incantamenta magica graeca latina. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 2 M. 80 PI. 

Hkbaeus, W. Spicilegium critioum in Valerio Maximo 
eiupque epitomatoribua. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 80 PI. 
Hbbbst, L. Zu Tbukydidea. Erkliirungen u. Wiederher- 
etellgn. 2. Beihe. Buch V.—VHI. Leipzig: Teubner. 
8 M. 60 PI. 

Ho&ati Fiacoi, Q , eermonom et epiatulaium libri. Mit 
Anmerkgn. v. L. Mueller. 2. Tbl. Episteln. Leipzig: 
Frey tag. 8 M. 

Hoax, F. Platons! udieu. Leipzig: Frey tag. 6 M. 

Hoax, P. Grundrise der neupersischen Etymologic. Straaa- 
burg: Triibner. 15 M. 

Jr.ap, I* Zur Geechichte der Lebre v. den Bedetbeilen bei 
den lateinischen Grammatikern. Leipzig: Teubner. 

8 M. 

La Kochi, J. Homerische Untersuchungen. 2. Tbl. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 6 M. 

Meycb. G. Eseays u. Btndlen zur Bprachgeschicbte u. 

V oik a k unde. 2. Bd. Btraaaburg : Triibner. 6 M. 
Tektz, F. Die kolometrie in den cantiea der Antigone d. 

Sophoklea. Brcmerhaven: Mocker. 1 M. 20 PI. 

Thizlx, G. Henna goras. Ein Beitrag zur Geechichte der 
Bbetorik. Btrasaburg: Triibner. 6M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLISH NEGLECT OF PORTUGUESE 
LITEBATTTBE. 

Bowden : May 20, 1893 

I should like, through the medium of the 
Academy, to put the question: Why is the 
study of Portuguese literature neglected in 
England at a time when so much real interest 
is taken in all that concerns the literary evolu¬ 
tion of foreign countries P 

To one who has for years studied that rich 
literature, from the Romanceiros and Can- 
cioneiros down to the latest productions of 
Jotio de Deus and E^a de Queiroz, it is a 
matter for regret, as well as astonishment, 
that the literatures of Bussia and the Scandi¬ 
navian peoples should be given the preference 
as subjects of reading and research. 

I know, of course, that it is an article of 
faith with most Englishmen that Portugal 
possesses no author of the first rank except 
CamOes; and yet how absurd such an opinion is ! 
As well might it be said that England has pro¬ 
duced no great poet with the exception of 
Shakspere. Camoes does, indeed, rise superior 
to the rest of his fellow-oountrymen, but he by 
no means exhausts the list of their great 
writers; und to be convinced of this it is sufficient 
to glanoe at two centuries only of Portuguese 
literature—the sixteenth and the nineteenth. 

After a mere enumeration of the products 
of the former period, it must needs be con¬ 
fessed that Portugal has, so far as quality is 
concerned, no reason to dread comparison with 
the Italy of the Benaissance or the England of 
Elizabeth. For in the sixteenth century 
Camoes, as an epic poet, had no superior, as 
Tasso himself confessed in his “ Veglie,” while, 
as far as his lyrics are concerned, he still ranks 
as one of the seven or eight great sonneteers of 
the world.’ Next we have Barros, who, as an 
historian, using the word in the modem sense, 
may fairly claim to have outdistanced his 
Italian contemporaries, and whoso prose is, at 
the same time, the best in the language. In 
Oil Vicente Portugal had its Babelais, in Goes 
its Erasmus, in Andre de Besende an antiquary 
notable even in the age that saw the Classical 
Kevival, and, finally, in Bernardim Bibeiro the 
last of the Troubadours. And then what of 


Mendes Pinto, author of the most delightful 
book of travels of the time, the book we are 
accustomed to place next to that of Marco 
Polo on our library shelves. What again 
of the Hiatoria Tragico-Maritima, a collection 
of narratives that reveal the true Celtic 
character of the Portuguese race, with its sweet 
melancholy, its dreamy mysticism, and its 
fatalistio tendencies P 

But let us change the scene to the present 
century, in which three names stand prominently 
forth—those of Almeida Garrett, Anthero de 
Quental, and Jofio de Deus. Of the initiator of 
the Bomantic movement, all that need bs said 
is, that in a century in which few great drama¬ 
tists have arisen he produced the Frei Luiz de 
Souaa, and that in the Folhaa Caliidaa he showed 
himself worthy to rank beside the giants of his 
age—Byron, Victor Hugo, and Leopardi. Of 
Quental the philosopher mystic, Dr. Storck, his 
German translator, has much to say; and no 
doubt our critics will in time, with their usual 
submissiveness to the dicta of their cousins, 
aocept his verdict. Of Joiio de Deus it is diffi¬ 
cult to speak without saying what must appear 
incredible to Englishmen in their blissful 
ignorance of Portuguese literature and their 
belief that no good thing, except port wine, 
can come out of such a moribund country. 
Nevertheless, the Algarvian is, without doubt, 
the greatest lyric poet now living, or, in the 
words of Signor Canini, “il priino poeta 
d’amore non solo del Portogallo, ma di 
tutta Europa.” Again, in the realm of 
romance, that all-absorbing topic of these 
latter days, the “ Garden of Europe ” has pro¬ 
duced some works not inferior iu quality to the 
masterpieces of Spain, England, or even 
France, and As Punillaa of Julio Diniz calls 
loudly for a translator, of which let Mr. 
Heinemann take notice. 

The English neglect of which I complain is 
strange, seeing that both France and Germany 
have translated many of the Portuguese 
classics, while Italians, suoh as Monaci and 
Molteni, have edited two of the principal Can- 
cioneiros. I must, I fear, then, close this 
letter as I began it, with a query, and ask the 
why and wherefore of a fact which no one 
will deny. 

Edgab Pbestage. 


SIIAKSPEBE’S PRONUNCIATION OF DUN8INANE. 

West Brighton: Jane 6,1893. 

I have read two letters in successive numbers 
of the Academy by Mr. B. Dawson, commenting 
on my remark in the Academy (of April 1) 
concerning Shakspere’s pronunciation of this 
proper name. Need I explain that I did not 
mean to assert, as Mr. Dawson appears to 
suppose I did, that Shakspere was in the habit 
of varying his pronunciation of proper names 
according to fancy ? That he did vary it in 
this instance, however, “ to suit his verse,” I 
still believe, even after reading your corre¬ 
spondent’s letters, the second of which is 
certainly interesting and worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

But in my letter to the Academy I particu¬ 
larly said that suoh liberties with the usual 
pronunciation of words ought to be taken 
sparingly: though I justified an occasional 
variation, such as occurs in some of our best 
poetry, the old ■ ballads, and, I might have 
added, in Spenser. I alluded also, in passing, 
to this instance of Dunsinane in Shakspere. 
That the reading may be corrupt is, of course, 
open to anyone to maintain, if he wishes to do 
so. But there is surely no evidence for that 
at all, except what I must regard as a some¬ 
what pedantic fuss made by some people over 
a word. It was like Pope to want the line 
altered as he suggested. His emendation has 
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doubtless a more grandiose sound, and the best 
is thus made more mechanically monotonous; 
but then that sort of thing is not much is 
Shakspere’s way. It was the polite and 
ingenious Mr. Waller who first taught us all 
to write “correctly” in neat French couplets. 
The Apparition’s lines are not incomplete; 
Macbeth breaks into and runs on with them. 
But Waller was the inventor, Voltaire tells us, 
of sweetness in versification, the art of liquid 
numbers; so that the “ barbarian ” Shakspere 
was “not in it.” But if Pope’s emendation 
and our present reading are both wrong, how 
does Mr. Dawson propose to get the rhyme 
which even Shakspere, “ master of language” 
as he might be, could hardly do without in that 
articular place, one suspects ? I admit, 
owever, the ingenuity with which your corre¬ 
spondent has discovered other possible reasons 
which might have justified Shakspere in 
departing from his normal pronunciation of 
Dunsinane. And he is quite right to point out 
that Dnnainnan, after all, is the Scotch accentua¬ 
tion. I seem to remember that Mr. Bosseth 
in one of his poems has Haymarket instead of 
Haymarket. Perhaps recondite reasons might 
be discovered for that variation, if only we 
looked long enough, and it were worth 
while. But Mr. Dawson misunderstands 
me. I do not mean that Shakspere 
could not have got the metrical effect he 
wanted in any other way than by “ playing 
this trick,” as Mr. Dawson puts it—only that 
in this instance he, of his own free royal will 
and pleasure, chose to get his metrical effect in 
this way. As a matter of fact, when all is 
said, however annoying it may be to a critic, 
Shakspere does appear to have got the metrical 
effect he wanted just so, and not otherwise. 

I have observed that, when a critic does not 
like a passage in Shakspere, he invariably 
saddles it on some unfortunate contemporary 
of “ The Bard,” which is well meant, as they 
say at cricket, though often unwise, so far as 
Shakspere is concerned, and rather rough 
upon the contemporary. But the funniest 
instance of this is, surely, to suggest depriving 
the Bard of a particularly fine Shaksperean 
passage, only because the critic is sure that 
Shakspere could never have been base enough 
to vary his pronunciation of this annoying word 
Dunsinane “to suit his verse ” ! Yetthat isone 
of the many alternative suggestions (which can¬ 
not well all be true) put forth by your corre¬ 
spondent to relieve his feelings. Did tic 
collaborator out iu just hero at this speech of 
the Third Apparition with this vile word, and 
then go away ? Or did he, with the incantation 
of the Witches just before it, weird and wonder¬ 
ful, and the magnificent visionary soliloquy of 
Macbeth, when the shadows of the eight kings 
pass, just after ? Why, the scholarly critic 
won’t leave poor Shakspere a rag to cover him¬ 
self with, if we are to attend to all his sugges¬ 
tions ! Bodbn Noel. 


Edinburgh: Juno3, IBM- 

Referring to the discussion in these columns 
with regard to Shakspero’s pronunciation of 
“ Dunsinane ” or “ Dunsinnan,” I beg to point 
out that in Wyntoun’s metrical Chronicle 
Scotland (“completed about the year H2(i, 
says David Laing) the two pronunciations are 
indifferently used. The word occurs five times 
in Wyntoun’s story of Macbeth (in lines 19w> 
2001, 2034, 2214, and 2219 of Chap. I™- 
Book VI. of the Chronicle ); and out of 
five times it is thrice “ Dnnsinfine,” and twice 
“ Dunsinnan.” Wyntoun, being restdeo- 
within twenty miles of the hill, was no doubt 
familiar with the local pronunciation of -no 
name (which at the present day is 
sinnan ”), and merely shifted the accent 
own pleasure to suit his verse, ffhetn 
Shakspere followed a similar course, q ul 
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independently, or whether he knew of Wyn- 
tonn a Chronicle, either at first hand or through 
Holinshed, are matters which I leave to others 
to determine. 

David MacRitchie. 


TOE MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN CARLETON. 

Oxford: June *, 1893. 

Colonel Parnell's scepticism about the dinner 
party of General Stanhope within range of the 
cannon of a besieged fortress should surely be 
qualified by the recollection .of the more than 
famous case of Alexander of Parma, in 1582, 
at the siege of Oudenarde. The combined 
authority of Bor and Strada is too strong to be 
set aside, and it will be found in Motley’s 
Dutch Republic (p. 866-7, Routledge, 1882). 
Even if Swift, Defoe, Carleton all lied, which 
Taubman as quoted (Academy, p. 462) renders 
doubtful, any one of the three may have 
remembered the incident of King William and 
Sarsfield before the Boyne. 

Wm. Keith Lease. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SrsDAY, June 11, 11.15 *,m. Ethical: "The Philosophy 6f 
Wagner's Parsifal,” by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Tolstoi," by Mr. Stepniak. 

Monday, June 12, 8 p.m. Aristotelian: " The Demarcation 
of Logic and Psychology," by Mr. S. Alexander. 

8 p.m. Library Association : “ The Preservation 
and Restoration of Bindings," by Mr. John Leighton; 
"The A.L.A. Index to General Literature," by Mr. 
James D. Brown: "An Indicator Difficulty in Small 
Libraries," by Mr. Cecil T. Davis. 

Tuesday, June 13, 8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ Incidents of 
a Hunter’s Life in South Africa," by Mr. F. C. Selous. 

a30 p.m. Anthropological Institute: " Deviations 
from Normal Development among 50,000 Children." by Dr. 
Francis Warner; "Developmental Aspects of Criminal 
Anthropology," by Dr. T. S. Clouston ; " The Rock 
Inscriptions of Sinaloa (West Coast of Mexico), and 
Evidence* of their Asiatic Origin," by Mr. Oabert H. 
Howarth; "The Use of Narcotics by the Nicobar 
Islanders," by Mr. E. H. Man. 

Wbdmkbday. June 14, 8 p.m. Society of Literature. 

Thursday, June 15, 4 p m. Royal Society. 

8 p m. Linnean: " The Botany of Mount Kini 
Balu," by Dr. Stapf; "British Tunioata," II., by Prof. 
W. A. Herdman; ' Description of a New Plant, con¬ 
stituting a New Genus, and provisionally referred to 
Melastomaceae," by Miss A. L. Smith ■ " African 
Species of the Genus Ficus," by Mr. Scott Elliot; '* Con¬ 
tributions to the Embryology of the Amentiferae," by 
Miss M. Benson. 

8 p.m. Chemical: "Contributions to our Know¬ 
ledge of the Aconite Alkaloids—VI. Conversion of 
Aconitine into Isaoonitine," by Prof. Dunstan and Mr. 
F. H. Carr; " VII. Modifications of Aconitine Auro- 
chlaride," by Prof. Dunstan and Mr. H. A. D. Jowett; 

' Properties of Strong Solutions," and "The Stereoi¬ 
somerism of Nitrogen Compounds," by Mr. S. U. 
Pickering. 

8.80 pm. Antiquaries. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: "Pilgrimages," by Mr. George 
Hurst: “ The Inquisition of 1617—Inclosures and Evic¬ 
tions," II., b/ Mr. L 8. Leadam. 


SCIENCE. 

A NEW CATALOGUE OF GREEK MSS. 

IN ITALY. 

The wonderful abundance of MS. material, 
ancient and modem, that Italy possesses has 
hitherto been very inadequately catalogued. 
The great eighteenth century works of Bandini, 
Zanetti, Pasini, have had few successors. 
Excessive decentralisation, with consequent 
subdivision of funds, and, as regards Greek at 
least, incapacity, have been reasons why a 
large proportion of the lists that have been 
made are the work of foreigners. (Even in the 
list number of the Centralblatt /Hr Biltlio- 
thekswesen we find an elaborate account of the 
MSS. of the Missione Urbana at Genoa by Herr 
A. Eberhard.) In recent years, moreover, 
changes of Government and the suppression of 
religious houses have greatly increased the 
stores of almost every provincial library. 

The enterprise, therefore, begun by Signor 
Emilio Martini, prefect of the Brera Library 
at Milan, deserves the applause and sup¬ 
port of everyone who desires to find these 


most varied treasures accessible. In his 
Catalogo di Manoscritti greci esistenti nelle 
biblioteche Ilaliane, of which the first fascicolo 
is lately published by Hoepli of Milan, Signor 
Martini expresses his intention of putting out 
lists of all Greek collections in Italy that do 
not already possess printed catalogues, and of 
cataloguing additions that have been made 
to large libraries since the date of their printed 
catalogue. Such a task can be carried throngh 
only by a native of the country, and it must be 
a satisfaction to all well-wishers of Italian 
learning that an Italian librarian has under¬ 
taken it. 

This first instalment contains two important 
minor libraries—Palermo and Parma—and 
smaller collections at Pavia, and at the Brera 
and the Chapter at Milan. Most of the MSS., 
naturally, are theological; at Parma, however, 
there are some copies of the classics, including 
an Iliad (collated by the reviewer), Apollonius 
Rhodius, Euripides, Proelus’ Hymns, Strabo, 
Thucydides. In all of them the student of the 
history of libraries and religioushouses will find 
abundant fruit, and at Palermo the palaeographer 
may study a number of specimens of late Greek 
writing. 

Signor Martini’s method is painstaking and 
full: it may even be questioned whether his 
descriptions are not sometimes over-minute, 
whether the cataloguer does not usurp the office 
of the editor. Theologians, however, cannot but 
be grateful for the care with which the con¬ 
tents of every MS. are indexed. 

We may expect before long from Signor 
Martini catalogues of the libraries of Brescia, 
Catania, Ferrara, Udine, and of the Vallicel- 
liana at Rome. Let us hope that he will set his 
hand also to the accretions of the L aurenziana * 
and the Marciana, and to the Ambrosiana in 
his own city. An equally important but 
possibly more difficult task is the cataloguing 
of Italian private libraries. 

T. W. A. 


A NTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

Dr. E. B. Tyi.ok, curator of the University 
Museum at Oxford, has been elected an 
Associate of the Academic Royale des Sciences 
de Belgique. 

The last meeting for. the present session of 
the Anthropological Institute will be held on 
Tuesday next, at 8.30 p.m., in Hanover-square, 
when the following papers are to be read: 
“ Deviations from Normal Development among 
50,000 Children,” by Dr. Francis Warner; 
“ Developmental Aspects of Criminal Anthro¬ 
pology,” by Dr. T. S. Clouston; “Rock 
Inscriptions of Sinaloa (West Coast of Africa) 
and Evidences of their Asiatic Origin ” by Mr. 
Osbert H. Howarth; and “The Use of 
Narcotics by the Nicobar Islanders,” by Mr. 
E. H. Man. 

A statement having got about that the 
Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic (Leiden ; 
Trap) was to stop, we are glad to hear from 
the publisher that he has received sufficient 
promises of support to encourage him to con¬ 
tinue this admirable publication, which haB 
already lived through five years. Some slight 
modifications are to bo made—which, we trust, 
will not involve the abandonment of the 
coloured plates; and six parts will still be 
given in each year, for a subscription of £1. 
The English agents are Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. Among the articles 
that, will shortly appear, we notice : “ Coyote 
versus Long-tailed Bear,” by Zelia Nuttall; 


* An excellent catalogue of the additions to 
Bandini in the Lauren ziana was lately made by 
Sigg. Rostagno and Festa [Sludi italiani di Filologxa 
chssica, Firenze—Roma, 1892). 


and “ Masks and Weapons of the Torres Straits 
Islanders,” by Prof. A. C. Haddon. 

During the past winter a new department 
of anthropology has been opened at the Ghizch 
Museum, under the charge of Dr. Fonquet. 
It consists of two publio rooms and a labora¬ 
tory. Dr. Fouquet is engaged upon a scientific 
catalogue of the mummies, which will be 
limited to those of ascertained date and 
history. 

Mr. E. J. Brill, of Leiden, announce an 
important work on the Industries of the Kaffirs 
of South-Eastern Africa. The joint authors 
are Mr. Hendrik P. N. Mailer, who has 
travelled in all parts of Africa, and has brought 
back from the Cape a collection of objects 
described as unrivalled; and Mr. Johan F. 
Snelleman, who has already written upon the 
ethnography of Sumatra and of Angola. The 
work, which is published at the subscription 
price of thirty-seven and a-half francs, will be 
illustrated with twenty-seven plates, and six 
pages of music. 

We must confess our disappointment with Dr. 
J. Beddoe’s fifth Rhind Lecture, printed in the 
current number of the Scottish Review (Paisley : 
Alexander Gardner). In the brief space of 
twenty-two pages, he disposes of the anthropo¬ 
logical history of Spain and Portugal, of Italy, 
of the Jews, of the Gypsies, and of the British 
Isles. Within such limitations, nothing more 
can be expected than a few apergus. Thus, of 
the Sardinians—whom he is disposed to regard 
as the purest stock in Europe, being typical 
of the Mediterranean or Iberian family—he 
states that the breadth of skull is practically 
identical with that of the anoient Sards (72'5); 
that the hair is almost always black; and that the 
average height of conscripts, at twenty years 
of age, is only 159 centimeters (5 ft. 2-6 inches). 
Regarding the Jews, he adopts generally the 
views of Mr. Joseph Jacobs, with a loaning to 
the theory of Prof. Sayce, that the frequency of 
red hair may be due to an admixture with the 
ancient Amorites. The form of head and face 
of the Gypsies is, we are told, thoroughly Indian. 
For the British Isles, special attention is devoted 
to two representative districts, which Dr. Beddoe 
has studied on the spot—Pembrokeshire and 
the Isle of Man. The former “ gives us addi¬ 
tional evidence of the potency of the Norse 
and Flemish, and of the Ibero-Gaelic or Irish 
element, which local names and history sug¬ 
gest.” Of thirty-one Manx heads, he says; 

“One was distinctly Turanian in type, one 
belonged to the British bronze raoe, one was pretty 
purely Iberian, and one anomalous; one was 
pretty purelv Teutonic, and three more very 
nearly so, while at least four presented decided 
Gaelic types ; the remaining nineteen were what I 
have called Bcandio-Gaelic.” 


The seventh annual report of the American 
Bureau of Ethnology—which, though dated 
1891, has only just reached us—contains a 
paper of the first importance on “ Indian Lin¬ 
guistic Families of America North of Mexico,” 
by Major J. W. Powell, illustrated with a map. 
This paper embodies not only the author’s 
pergonal experience, but also the results of the 
bibliographical researches of Mr. James C. 
Pilling. It represents the labour of many 
years, and will long remain the standard 
authority upon the subject. Major Powell 
begins with a summary of the existing litera¬ 
ture, where the principal names are those of 
Gallatin, Bancroft, Hale, Dali, and Gatsohet. 
He then proceeds to examine the leading 
characteristics of the Indian population, both 
in former times and now; and draws the 
following conclusions: 


1 First, the North American Indian tribes, instead 
of speaking related dialects, originating in a single 
parent language, in reality speak many languages 
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belonging to distinct families, which have no 
apparent unity of origin. 

’‘Second, the Indian population of North 
America was greatly exaggerated by early writers, 
and instead of being large, was in reality small, as 
compared with the vast territory occupied and the 
abundant food supply; and, furthermore, the 
population had nowhere augmented sufficiently, 
except possibly in California, to press upon the 
food supply. 

“ Third, although representing a small popula¬ 
tion, the numerous tribes had overspread North 
America, and had possessed themselves of all the 
territory, which, in the case of a great majority 
of the tribes, was owned in common by the tribe. 

“ Fourth, prior to the advent of the European, 
the tribes were probably nearly in a state of 
equilibrium, and were in the main sedentary ; 
and those tribes which can be said with propriety 
to have become nomadic, became so only after the 
advent of the European, and largely as the direct 
result of the acquisition of the horse and the intro¬ 
duction of firearms. 

“Fifth, while agriculture was general among the 
tribes of the eastern United States, and while it 
was spreading among western tribes, its products 
were nowhere sufficient wholly to emancipate the 
Indian from the hunter state.” 

Finally, Major Powell gives a list of no less than 
fifty-eight Unguistio families, which he believes 
to be specifically distinct. Each is accompanied 
by synonyms of the family names, by an 
enumeration of the principal tribes included in 
the family, by a statement of the geographical 
area occupied, and by an estimate of the 
numbers. The general results are very clearly 
shown in the accompanying linguistic map. 
Many of the so-called families are represented 
only by small spots of colour, Buch as the 
extinct Beothuks of Newfoundland. The 
western seaboard, from British Columbia to 
California, exhibits a patchwork of some thirty 
different tints. The Eskimos are, of course, 
confined to the extreme north. "We are thus 
left with about seven large families. Of these, 
by far the most homogeneous is the Algonquian, 
covering almost the whole of Canadaproper, New 
England, and the Ohio Valley, with one out¬ 
lying branch in South Carolina, and another in 
Nebraska. Their total number is put at 95,600, 
of whom less than 2000 are Delawares. Em¬ 
bedded among them are the Iroquois, sur¬ 
rounding Lakes Erie and Ontario, and occupy¬ 
ing large part of Pennsylvania and New York, 
with a detached offshoot of Cherokees much 
further south. Their total number is about 
43,000. Just about equally numerous are the 
Sioux or Dakotas (43,4001, who occupy the 
centre of the continent, from the Canadian 
frontier down to Texas. Akin to them were the 
Tudelas, in Virginia and Carolina; but the last 
full-blood Tudela died in 1870. It appears 
that the word Sioux means “snake” or 
“ enemy ” ; and Dakota, “ friend.” Then come 
the wide-spread Athapascan family (33,000), 
who occupy Alaska and British Columbia, 
though everywhere cut off from the sea. They 
also have some isolated colonies on the Oregon 
coast, and—we are surprised to learn—include 
the Apaches and Navajos of the Mexican 
frontier. There are still 17,000 Navajos on a 
reservation; but the Apaches are mostly 
enumerated under the headings of “prisoners,” 
“ children,” “ under military.” The Shoshonis 
or Snakes cover a large area, from Oregon to 
Texas; but their total number is insignificant. 
It includes 1598 Comanches. How are the 
mighty fallen The Caddoan family, again, 
is only worth mention because it comprises 824 
Pawnees. The Muskhogean family, on the 
other hand, still boasts 10,000 Chocktaws, 
9000 Creeks, and 2539 Seminoles, though only 
200 of the last are to be found in Southern 
Florida, 

The report of the American Bureau of Ethno¬ 
logy contains two other valuable papers on 
cognate subjects. Mr. W. J. Hoffman describes 


at great length, and with abundant illustrations, 
the Mide-wiwin or Grand Medicine Society of 
the Ojibwa Indians of Minnesota. It appears 
that the Mides or Shamans were willing to 
communicate to him their birch-bark records, 
because they foresaw that their craft would 
shortly become extinot. For a similar reason, 
Mr. James Mooney was able to collect from the 
Cherokees nearly six hundred religious 
formulae, written in the alphabetic characters 
invented for the Cherokee language by Sequoyah 
in 1821. The subjects of these formulae cover 
everything pertaining to the daily life and 
thought of the Indian—medicine, love, hunting, 
fishing, war, ball-play, witchcraft, and agricul¬ 
ture. In both these cases there can be no 
doubt that vanishing arts have been fortunately 
preserved for scientific study. And our obliga¬ 
tion is the greater, since the authors have not 
only deposited the documents in the library of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, but have also learned 
and recorded their traditional meaning and use. 

We may mention here another of the series 
of linguistic bibliographies, published by the 
American Bureau of Ethnology, which have all 
been compiled by Mr. James C. Pilling. This 
is a Bibliography of the Athapascan Languages, 
which inolude (as mentioned above) the Apache 
and Navajo, but are to be found for the most 
part in Western Canada. The authors, there¬ 
fore, chiefly represented are either French or 
English missionaries. Among the former, we 
specially notioe Father A. G. Morioe, who has 
constructed a syllabary for the Denfe or Tinne 
language, based upon those of Perrault and 
Petitot; and among the latter, Bishop Bompas 
and Arohdeacon Kirkby. Though it does not 
include any subject of such general interest as 
the list of Eliot’s Indian Bibles in the Biblio¬ 
graphy of the Algonquian Languages, this instal¬ 
ment exhibits the same signs of accurate 
researoh and dear method. We know of nothing 
in England that is worthy of being compared 
with it from the scientific point of view. 

Major F. M. Rdndall— who recently com¬ 
piled a Manual of the Siyin dialect, spoken in 
the Northern Chin Hills of Burma—bas now 
issued, as one of the Supplementary Papers of 
the Royal Geographical Society, an ethno¬ 
graphical study of the Siyin tribe of Chins. 
He evidently ingratiated himself with the 
hill-people, and gives a good deal of curious 
information about theit customs and manner 
of life. But, unfortunately, he does not seem 
to be aware how closely these resemble those 
of the neighbouring raoes on the Assam 
frontier, of which an excellent description was 
given in Colonel Lewin’s book, A Fly on the 
Wheel (1885). 

The last number of L’Anthropologie contains 
an official report of the deventh meeting of the 
International Congress of Prehistoric Archae¬ 
ology and Anthropology, whioh was hdd last 
August at Moscow. So far as we know, no 
English representative was present; but Mr. 
H. H. Risley’s anthropometric researches in 
Northern India were adduced as a fresh 
argument against the Asiatic origin of the 
Aryans. The chief feature of the Congress 
seems to have been the address of Prof. 
Virchow, in which he reiterated his protest 
against the views that would look for the 
ancestry of man in any known simian animal. 
It was proposed, but not definitely settled, 
that the next meeting of the congress should 
be held at Constantinople. Among the other 
papers in this number are : a rather discursive 
account of the natives of the Solomon Islands, 
by Dr. A. Hagen, of the French navy; a study 
of malformation of the head, caused by 
ariifidal treatment formerly practised in the 
neighbourhood of Toulouse; and an ingenious 
argument, by M. Theodore Reinacb, that the 
Syrians of Palestine, who are described by 


Herodotus as having adopted circumcision 
from Egypt, were not the Jews, but the 
Philistines, or perhaps the mixed population 
who at that time occupied their plaoe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DATE OF VXKRAMAPITYA. 

Bombay: May SO, I8B3. 

Will you allow me to say that no help in 
fixing the date of Vikramaditya is given by the 
work quoted by Mr. Johnston in the Academy 
of April 29 ? The work belongs to the familiar 
Paf&vali class, of which several have been 
published in the Indian Antiquary and else¬ 
where. Where it differs from other works of 
the class, it is often demonstrably wrong ; and, 
in any case, being a composition of the present 
century, it cannot be treated seriously as an 
authority on Indian history. 

From Palaka down to Vikram&ditya it follows 
precisely the same tradition as Merutunga’s 
Thera vati, a fourteenth century work, of which 
a version was published in the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatio Society as 
long ago as 1872. 

As a history of Gujarat, which it professes to 
be, the Gurjaradesabhupavali is, for the period 
between the Maury as and the Chandas, quite 
worthless. The history of Gujarat during this 
period can be written almost continuously from 
coins and inscriptions; but here we have no 
word of the Kshatrapas, the Guptas, or even 
the Valabhis, not to mention the minor dynasties 
of the period. 

The work is, in fact, like most of its class, a 
patchwork of Jain legends and scraps of mytho¬ 
logy, the historical kernel of whioh cannot be 
separated without the help of external aids, 
suoh as coins or inscriptions. 

In conclusion, it may be as well to say that 
Prof. Max Miiller’s India is not the last word 
on the questions connected with the Vikrama- 
era; witness, for instance, Mr. Fleet’s third 
volume of the Corpus, and Prof. Kielhom’s 
papers in Vols. XIX. and XX. of the Indian 
Antiquary. A. W. L. Jackson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Selbome 
Society to the village of Selbome on Midsummer 
Day (June 24), in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Gilbert 
White, Lord Selbome will take the chair at the 
luncheon, supported by Lords Northbrook and 
Stamford; while the present occupier of The 
Wakes has offered to throw open the house and 
grounds. 

At the general monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution, held on Monday, the following 
donations to the fund for the promotion of 
experimental researoh at low temperatures were 
acknowledged: from Messrs. Crowley Bros., 
Sir Henry Doulton, and Capt. A. Noble, £50 
each; from Mr. James Mansergh, £21. 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society, 
to be held on Monday next, at 8 p.m., in 
Albemarle-street, Mr. S. Alexander will read a 
paper on “The Demarcation of Logic and 
Philosophy.” 

Mr. H. K. Lewis, of Gower-street, 
announces for immediate publication a trans¬ 
lation of Dr. Adolf Strumpell’s Text-book of 
Medicine, from the sixth German edition; also 
a new work by Dr. L. G. Gray, of New York, 
entitled A Treatise on Nervous and Mental 
Diseases. The same publisher will also issue 
shortly a seventh edition of Dr. W. Murrell's 
What to do in Cases of Poisoning, a fourth 
edition of Tooth Extraction, by J. Gorham, and 
a revised issue of the useful card Disinfectants 
and Antiseptics : How to Use Them, by Dr. 
£). T. Wilson, of Qheltenhaip. 
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FINE ART. 

ME88RS. DEPREZ & GHTEKUNST have 

ON VIEW (tie mort reoent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, F. Seymour-Had en, Prof. H. Herkomer, R.A., and gelec- 
lions of the Works of Jacqaemart, Bmcquemond, M6ryon, Ac.— 
18 , Green ^’treet, Charing Cross Road. W.C. 

EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION includes works by Sir J. Reynolds, 
Osina bo r oagh. Constable, Crome, Morl&nd, Romney, Lawrence, 
Wilson, Stark, Vincent, Hoppner, Turner, Midler. Ac.—SHEP¬ 
HERD ALLERY, King Street, St. James’s. 

THE LATE YIOAT COLE, R.A.—A RECENT 

and Important LANDSCAPE, “ Harrest on the Banks of the 
Arun - is ON VIEW at SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27, King 
Street, t James*. Admission by card. 


A VIENNESE ARTISTIC SOCIETY. 

We have received the first few numbers of 
that issue of the Gesellschaft fur Yervielfalti- 
gende Kunst, which Dr. Richard Graul is editing, 
and which is devoted to a record of etching 
aa d etchers in Europe and America. It gives 
us an opportunity to bring the operations of 
th Society—whioh does great service to art— 
before the cultivated English public. The 
headquarters of the Society are in Vienna; and 
the Society itself flourishes under the highest 
and most distinguished of auspices, the ad¬ 
vantage of court favour being vouchsafed to it 
in a remarkable degree. In the series of 
publications which it is devoting to the com¬ 
paratively recent history of the art of etohing, 
there is included, by way of illustration, a 
tolerably full and, in some respects, even a 
rich representation of recent etched work, 
while the literary contributions that deal with 
ihe theme are from the pens of those 
writers who may perhaps be accounted spe¬ 
cialists in their subjects. M. Henri Bouchot 
Writes upon etohing in France, Dr. Richard 
Graul himself on etching in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, while an article by Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore is promised on English 
etching, and a competent band deals with the 
progress of the art in America. In his interest¬ 
ing and thorough study of the not very 
flourishing condition of the art in Germany, 
Dr. Richard Grant admits the inferiority of 
comparative paucity of the works of the 
modem German school. As regards that 
etching which is concerned with reproducing 
pictures, until the last twenty years, it has had, 
it seems, no history. As regards original work, 
Dr. Graul points out that the pre-oocupation 
with serious and severe composition, which 
obtained early in tho century, rather than with 
problems of light, shade, and “colour” (such 
as even an engraver may understand it) was 
not favourable to the inspiration of the original 
etcher. Accordingly, we find that of original 
etchers chiefly devoted to that art, Germany 
has even now very few. Years ago, however, 
some pleasant and individual work seems to 
have been executed. So is it now, by painters 
themselves, whose work in etching, when done 
upon good lines, has had “ the charm of 
spontaneous art,” in spite of what an able 
nitic must recognise as “technical unripeness.” 
Later, since etching has been more successful 
commercially, it is, we fear, true that in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, “ the inner 
development has not kept step with the 
technical success.” Adolph Menzel’s work is 
naturally and rightly eulogised as that of an 
artist, not only singularly fertile, hut likewise 
a keen observer. Fritz Werner would appear 
to have more or less followed him. The publi¬ 
cation, only one or two sections of which we 
have thus far been able to discuss, abounds, as 
may be expected, in illustrations. There are 
original etchings, etchings after pictures, 
process plates, and photogravures. Of these 
* re l i ° rs texte, and others appropriately 
embeaacd in the letterpress. However varying 
jnay be the merits of painters and of etchers, 
iswe u scarcely any inequality in the excellence 
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of the presentation. The “get-up” of this 
most comprehensive publication leaves nothing 
to be desired. It shows how advanced are the 
great states of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
in this branch of artistic enterprise. Dr. 
Richard Graul and his coadjutors are to be 
sincerely congratulated on tne thoroughness 
with which they proceed to fulfil their task; 
the Gesellschaft fur Yervielfaltigende Kunst is 
doing an excellent work. 


NOTES ON ART A ED ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The titular honour just bestowed on John 
Tenniel, of whioh the long-anticipated news 
was conveyed to us by what is known as the 
“ Birthday Gazette,” was one whioh, though 
happily not bestowed too late, might quite 
as reasonably have come to its recipient a 
dozen years since. Tenniel is said to be 
seventy years of age, judged by the vulgar 
standard of the registrar general. We can 
hardly believe it; but in any case, may many 
years of busy life be before him, and an 
inoreased appreciation, not from cultivated 
amateurs, but from the general public, which 
looks with added respect upon any artist on 
whom the modest yet honourable rank of 
“ knight-bachelor ” has been conferred. 
Francis Powell, president of the Royal 
Scottish Water-Colour Society, is a recipient 
of the same distinction. He has done good 
service as a president; but the society is an 
outlying society, and we can hardly surmise 
that the far older and in many senses more 
important Royal Society of British Artists, for 
which Mr. Wyke Bayliss has done so much, will, 
during any considerable period, lack such 
recognition as might be appropriately given 
by conferring knighthood upon one of the 
moat active and capable presidents, and one of 
the most interesting ana individual of archi¬ 
tectural painters of whom our generation has 
had any experience. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. an¬ 
nounce that Mr. Joseph Pennell has “ in 
leisurely preparation ” for them a series of 
twenty etchings in London, of whioh only 
twelve sets will be printed by the artist him¬ 
self, and then the plates will be destroyed. 

The exhibitions to open next week include; 
the summer exhibition of water colours by 
members of the Dudley Gallery Art Society, in 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and a collection 
of works by modern English painters at the 
Japanese Gallery, New Bond-street. We may 
also mention that Mr. W. Arkwright will 
throw open for exhibition his collection of 
Japanese and Chinese art objects, at 94, 
College-street, Thurloe-square, on Sunday 
afternoons daring June and July. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s eleventh annual 
exhibition of original drawings in blaok and 
white will be open, at the Cutlers’ Hall, 
Warwiok-lane, E.C., from June 14 to 29. 

The next issue of the Studio will be largely 
occupied with the subject of “ The Camera as 
a Friend or Foe to Art.” Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Prof. W. B. Richmond, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
Mr. J. M. Swan will (among others) contri¬ 
bute their opinions on the debated point. 

Sir Frederic Burton has acquired for the 
National Gallery an example of the work of 
G. B. Willeock, an almost forgotten English 
landscape painter of the second quarter of the 
present century, who died at the early age of 
thirty-two. His work closely resembles that of 
Constable, though with characteristics of its 
own. The picture in question is of cabinet 
size, representing Chilstone-lane, near Tor¬ 
quay. 


THE STAGE. 

NIGHTS AT THE FLAY. 

It is doubtful whether “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” which we saw at the St. 
James’s last week, can fitly be described as 
“epoch-making.” “Epoch-making” is a 
big word. This is not the first time, after 
all, that character has been studied with 
frankness, and the seamy side of life 
presented much as it actually is. In these 
respects the play—clever and thoroughly 
interesting as we find it—is not actually 
novel, marks no turning-point, cannot stand 
as the foundation stones on which to rear 
the edifice of a “school.” The almost 
hysterical enthusiasm with which in some 
quarters it has been acclaimed is due only in 
part to its cleverness—genuinely admired 
too, we do not doubt; it is due likewise to the 
audacity with which it has seized and stuck 
t j a theme whioh, however legitimate, is at 
the least unsavoury. And we are told now, 
with scarcely concealed glee, that the un- 
savouriness of literary Scandinavia or 
literary Holland becomes a superfluity— 
we do not require the importation: the 
article is manufactured at home: it is very 
genuine, and produced upon the premises : 
it can be supplied in large or small 
quantities. The pessimist and the un¬ 
healthy are at last—so. some people would 
have us to understand—on the way to be 
provided for at home. The “Dame aux 
Oameliaa ” of modern London life has been 
brought upon the stage. We are to give 
thanks for the circumstance. Such a cir¬ 
cumstance must be “ epoch-making.” 

No, no! there is, of course, nothing what¬ 
ever epoch-making in this circumstance. 
Yet the play is very remarkable, and 
has its own freshness. It is a fearless 
play. It is sternly reasonable and logical— 
a treatment of its theme more austere and 
uncompromising could hardly have been 
devised by the younger Dumas himself ; 
and I am not speaking of the younger 
Dumas at tho period at which he wrote the 
chronicle of Marguerite Gauthier, but at 
the periods in which he gave us “ Denise” 
and “Les Ideas de Madame Aubray.” 
Again, the play is written with a terseness 
and directness that are exceedingly rare. 
It is marred just here and there by a little 
cheap and quite unnecesary cynicism, whioh 
commends itself, perhaps, to a half-edu¬ 
cated revolutionary gallery or to the sub¬ 
urban man of the world, sitting in the dress- 
circle—the cynic, I remark, is habitually 
a person who generalises from very email 
experiences : he is more apt than not to 
he very under-bred. But this fault of 
concession to his prejudices of ignorance, 
biliousness, or suburban training, is, on 
Mr. Pinero’s part, quite occasional: it is, 
perhaps, the only “ concession ” Mr. Pinero 
makes in the practice of that craft of a play¬ 
wright, the exercise of which is generally 
fettered by concessions on the right hand 
and on the left. And, yet again, for almost 
crowning merit, there is the sad, the almost 
tragic, ending, which permits a truth to life 
such as “ The Profligate,” brilliantly 
written though it was, had hardly s trace 
of. Eemember the hero of “ The Profli¬ 
gate,” who behaved, as only a cad could 
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behave, to one woman, and then, having 
married another, required about a fortnight 
in the Engadine, in her society, to bring 
him back a gentleman! In the new play, 
life and character have been studied more 
closely and courageously. It is a disagree¬ 
able piece, but strong, and even subtle, in 
its characterisation, and brimfull of in¬ 
terest. And it is played, in most respects, 
well, and, in the case of two or three of the 
performers, quite admirably. 

A word, in a little more detail, in 
regard to the interpretation. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell—of whom I know nothing, save 
that she was seen by more regular play¬ 
goers than myself, in some piece at the 
Adelphi—this lady, well-nigh a debutante so 
far as London is concerned, plays the woman 
whose character has been dyed deeply by 
the colours of her past. It is, perhaps, not 
easy to believe that another character quite 
as intricate could be played by Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell with equal effect. That no one knows 
positively ; but this part—very effective if 
one cares to boldly grapple with it; very rich 
in opportunities, though very repulsive— 
she plays with unquestionable skill. The 
essential vulgarity and violence of this 
woman’s nature—vulgarity and violence by 
no means excluding a certain goodness of 
heart—are shown potently by Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell, and are seen of course in the most 
pronounced and vivid contrast it is possible 
to conceive, against the innate distinction 
and gentleness, the elegance, the quietude, 
the disciplined intelligence, of Miss Maude 
Millett, who plays the youthful heroine— 
her name escapes me for the moment—with 
such an ingenue'» resources of voice and 
look and gesture as were certainly never 
surpassed by Mdlle. Reichemberg in the 
best of her days. Of the ingenue of good 
society, Miss Millett is, upon the English 
stage the quite unequalled representative. 
A very Dumas-like part, Dumas-like in its 
importance in the piece, as well as in its 
character—that of the friendly bachelor- 
adviser of people who have made a mistake— 
is played by Mr. Cyril Maude with such 
style, naturalness, and authority as cannot 
fail to advance his professional rank. An 
error it has always been to class him 
with the merely effective impersonators of 
eccentric character. Here, in a much wider 
part, Mr. Maude is found to be an actor of 
vigour, truth, and finish. Mr, Alexander 
has more than once been seen in parts more 
obviously fitted to him than that of the 
misguided widower who thought to be able 
to bring to his own level a woman whom, 
as it of course turned out, mere marriage 
could not deprive of her commonness and 
crudity. But, playing with force and dis¬ 
cretion, he made us feel for the most part 
the reality of person and character. Good 
in his behaviour to the wife, excellent in 
his behaviour to guest and friend, it was 
rather in his relations with the daughter 
that Mr. Alexander seemed somewhat, or 
sometimes, at fault. The part of a good- 
natured and “ jolly ” woman of the world is 
played excellently by Miss Amy Roselle, 
and other actors of repute and intelligence 
lend what may almost be called complete¬ 
ness to the representation. “ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ”—whether as pieoe or per¬ 


formance—is a serious and valuable con¬ 
tribution to the contemporary stage. It is 
often necessarily unpleasant. It is not for 
every one to see, or for every one to admire. 
But it is, in the main, artistic and convincing. 

On Saturday night we witnessed the 
production of two out of the five pieces 
with which Mr. Charrington and Miss 
Achiirch—quitting the Royalty—decided to 
open their season at Terry’s. The fact 
that a “ triple bill ” succeeded in holding 
the stage for a long time, by virtue chiefly of 
the entertainment afforded by one of its con¬ 
stituent parts, “ A Pantomime Rehearsal,” 
is hardly an argument for the success of a 
bill with five items in it. The earlier pieces 
in the programme are scarcely likely to be 
seen, even though Miss Esme Beringer 
appears, as we are sorry to say, in these 
only. Will the later ones then—being so 
brief—be of sufficient interest ? Omitting 
of necessity all reference to the doubtless 
not unworthy productions of Mr. Oonan 
Doyle, Lady Colin Campbell, and Mr. 
Walter Pollock and Mrs. Clifford (the two 
latter in collaboration)—since we did not 
arrive, alas! until the curtain was just 
falling on “An Interlude”—we can but 
pronounce briefly on the merits of the two 
last pieces of the five, the last of all of which 
was Mr. Barrie’s “Becky Sharp”—the 
arrangement of a scene suggested by the 
characters in Vanity Fair. Was it, we 
wonder, done lately, or was it a youthful 
effort made before the now much-praised 
writer had learnt such art as enabled him 
to devise “ Walker, London,” and A 
Window in Thrumt ? It cannot, in any 
case be greatly praised; and the undertaking 
of it was, we should consider, a somewhat 
thankless task. Few people who did not 
know the now classic novel could under¬ 
stand the drift of the little play. But it 
gave occasion for some clever acting. Mr. 
Charrington’s Major Dobbin was unequal. 
It had good points, but lacked consistency. 
Mr. Maurice’s Joe Sedley was a very 
amusing caricature of that worthy in his 
later and very vainest years. The make-up 
was excellent, and so was the indication 
of amorous tenderness and overflowing 
vanity. Miss Achurch conveyed to us 
skilfully the wickedness and devilry of 
Miss Sharp, or, to speak more accurately, 
of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. But she was, 
here and there, a little too deliberate. 
Still, her portrayal of the ugliness of vice, 
in its latest and most abandoned days, was 
sufficiently powerful. Miss Annie Hughes 
suggested Amelia excellently—gave us at 
once her niceness and her stupidity, her 
goodness of heart and her shallowness of 
real feeling. 

It is agreed, we think, that the piece 
which really did make its mark on Saturday, 
at Terry’s, was Mr. Thomas Hardy’s stage 
version of his own “ Three Strangers ”—one 
of the weirdest, though necessarily, perhaps, 
the least beautiful, thing in his volume of 
Wessex Tales. We are sure he sets no 
very great store by the “ legendary trifle ” 
which his art presents so powerfully. It 
was quite right, nevertheless, to select that 
particular story for dramatisation: it lends 
itself to it distinctly—the interest of a short, 
uncanny, and engrossing tale (very probably 


a legend of his own countryside) being added 
to just such a picture of that old-world 
country life as he alone can perfectly paint. 
As the sheep-stealer, who has escaped from 
Casterbridge Gaol and taken refuge in the 
shepherd’s cottage by reason of the storm, 
Mr. Herbert Waring was, at the least, 
adequate. Mr. Fred Thorne was most 
quaint and telling as a village constable 
who can do nothing without his staff of 
office. As a hangman, rejoicing in his 
labours and grimly proud of their pecu¬ 
liarity, Mr. Charrington was master of the 
art he had to play. Miss Annie Hughes 
rought to the part of the shepherd’s 
youthful wife her own singular charm of 
piquancy, happy self-confidence, and spirits 
dashed not a jot. The piece, short as it is 
— nay, perhaps because it is short—is abso¬ 
lutely well worth seeing, and should be seen 
quickly. 

A dozen words, written at the last 
moment, must chronicle the great enthu¬ 
siasm with which the revival of “ Olivia,” 
at the Lyceum, was rightly received on 
Wednesday afternoon. Never has Mr. 
Irving been more pathetic or more pic¬ 
turesque than in the simple character of the 
Yicar; and never has Miss Ellen Terry 
been more sincere and touching than in 
depicting the joys and trouble of the parson’s 
daughter. As for the piece itself, it is clear 
that Mr. Wills approached Goldsmith’s 
simple, yet complete, masterpiece with real 
sympathy, and hence made possible for the 
play a success seldom attained by stage 
adaptations of a novel. 

Fbedebick Wedmobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The entertainment in illustration of “ The 
King’s Tragedy,” which was given by E. L. 
Massingberd and those associated in the enter¬ 
prise, at Queen’s-gate Hall, on two occasions 
last week, was a complete and curious success. 
The thing had been supervised by Mr. William 
Poel, who had planned much in the arrange¬ 
ment of the tableaux ; Miss Jennie Moore, the 
artist, had been of great service in many 
details of costume; Mr. Trew was at the 
piano, and Miss Mary Chatterton at the harp; 
Mrs. Beavington Atkinson controlled a choir 
that sang the most appropriate selections from 
Stainer, Sullivan, Bishop, and others—in¬ 
cluding John Benet, one of whose glees is 
dated 1599; and an exceedingly well-chosen 
company took part in those tableaux, which 
were after all the chief feature of the evening’s 
entertainment. Miss Diana Massingberd im¬ 
personated the Queen with great dignity in 
the later scenes, while in the earlier—when the 
Queen is in extremest yonth—an absolutely 
ideal representative was found for her in the 
Venetian and flower-like beauty of Miss Vin- 
nings. Miss Gertrude Stewart was most effec¬ 
tive as Kate Barlass ; while Mr. Herbert Basing, 
Mr. Purohas, and Mr. GlosBop Such were of 
substantial value n the parts they assumed. 
No prettier or more successful tribute to the 
genius of Rossetti could have been possible. 
The recitation of the poem was well done by a 
lady whose name we did not catch. 

Beowning’s “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” 
will be given at the Opera Comique on Thurs¬ 
day next, June 15, with the same cast as 
recently at Manchester, by the local branch of 
the Independent Theatre, under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Charles Hughes. 
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MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

"La JtrrvB” was produced, as announced, 
last Thursday week. Mile. Yasquez, who took 
the part of Bachel, has not quite the right 
voice for the part; hut she is evidently 
accustomed to the stage, and displays dramatic 
power. Signor Giannini played the part of 
the Jew in his best manner, and Miss Amold- 
son was the Princess. Signor Bevignani 
conducted. On Saturday evening the first 
and second acts of Bizet’s “ Pecheurs de Perles ” 
were performed. This early opera of the 
composer’s, produced in 1863, was mounted 
by Sir Augustus Harris in 1889, and revived 
last year with Mme. Calve as Leila. Although 
it contains some good numbers, and some 
clever and picturesque scoring, it is far behind 
"Carmen”; but with Mme. Calve singing 
the florid music assigned to Leila, the weak¬ 
nesses of the work are, for the time, forgotten. 
Signor de Lucia, as Nadir, sang with intensity, 
though, at times, with exaggeration. Signor 
Ancona, as Zarga, was good throughout. The 
duet between Zurga and Nadir, one of the 
best numbers, was finely rendered. Signor 
Yaschetti had little to do as Nurabad, but did 
that little well. “ Faust ” was given on 
Tuesday evening, with Signor Salvaterra in the 
title role. This new artist sings in tune, and 
has a steady voice; but he was either very 
nervous, or out of place in so large a theatre as 
Co vent Garden. Miss Esther PaUiser, who 
took the place of Mme. Melba, sang and acted 
with much taste and charm. M. Edouard de 
Beske as Mephistopheles sang splendidly. 
“ Tannhauser ” was given on Wednesday 
evening. Mme. Albani made her first appear¬ 
ance this season, and played the part of 
Elisabeth in her accustomed manner. She was 
very fine in the second act. Signor Yignas, as 
Tannhauser, was good in the first act, and not 
good in the second; but in the third act he 
proved himself quite worthy of the part. 
Signor Ancona was admirable as Wolfram, 
though in the "Evening Star” song in the 
third act he appeared fatigued. Signor Man- 
cinelli conducted. J. S. Shsdlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

M t.t.-r . Chaminade, in conjunction with Mr. 
and Mrs. Oudin, gave a concert at St. James’s 
Hall last Thursday week, and the programme 
consisted entirely of her own compositions. This 
talented French lady paid a visit to London a 
little time ago, and she has again displayed her 
gifts both as pianist and composer. Her songs 
and vocal duets as a whole show her to 
better advantage than her pianoforte pieces, 
though among the latter there are graceful 
numbers. Mr. and Mrs Oudin sang with much 
taste; and the concert was a great success, 
although it was perhaps scarcely wise of Mile. 
Chaminade to give nothing but her own music. 

Miss Frieda Simonson is another wonder 
child, said to be only eight years of age. She 
gave a concert at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, 
when her programme included music of various 
masters from Bach to Chopin and Liszt. This 
young lady has a remarkably fine technique, 
plays with great intelligence, and has been 
well trained. She has strong fingers and light 
wrist action. Her playing is really wonderful; 
and though she does not show the same feeling 
as the boy Eoczalski, she seems to play with 
more confidence. It would be interesting to 
hear the two together. 

The performance of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
No. 4 in F minor at the sixth Philharmonic 
Concert last Thursday evening was an event of 
great importance. One often reads about the 
uew (Russian school, but—in this country at 


any rate—little is known of it. Among the 
representatives of that sohool, Tschaikowsky 
holds a distinguished place; and vet it is by 
his works of small calibre, pianoforte pieces, 
and songs, that he has made a name m this 
country. The Symphony in F minor will do 
much to increase nis reputation here. The 
national element in it is strong, but is 
worked up with consummate art. The opening 
movement is exceedingly long and clever; ana, 
despite all clearness of form, it certainly 
requires to be heard several times before pene¬ 
trating its full meaning. A first hearing 
leaves one with the idea that the composer 
had a definite programme in his mind, 
and that he would have done well to 
reveal it. The second movement, Andantino in 
modo di canzone, has quaint themes, clever treat¬ 
ment, and a happy blending of nature and art; 
the Scherzo is a marvel of grace and delicacy ; 
and the Finale is full of vigour. With subject 
matter of a more earnest, ambitious character, 
the composer would probably achieve still higher 
success. The nature of the thematic material, 
indeed, prevents one from Bpeaking of this 
Symphony as a great work, m the sense that 
those of Schumann and Brahms are great; but 
it is one of exceeding high merit. The per¬ 
formance under the composer’s direction was 
excellent. Saint-Saens’ fine rendering of his 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor roused the 
audience to unwonted enthusiasm. 

Seiior Sarasate gave his first concert of the 
season at St. James’s Hall on Saturday after¬ 
noon, and his programme deserves special 
praise ; with exception of the novolty, it 
would indeed be difficult to suggest a 
stronger one. It opened with Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor, one of the most romantic 
works of the great classic. Beethoven’s Con¬ 
certo in D still stands foremost amongst 
Concertos, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s 
" Pibroch ” for violin with orchestra is one, if 
not the best, of that composer’s works. A 
Fantaisie Norvfigienne for violin with orchestra 
by Lalo is a well constructed and cleverly 
scored work, but not of great musical interest; 
it seems indeed as if it were merely a piece 
d’occasion. The concert concluded with “ Die 
Meistersinger ” Overture. The eminent vio¬ 
linist played magnificently, especially in the 
" Pibroch.” The orchestra, as usual, was under 
the direction of Sir W. Cusins. 

The Biohter Concerts commenced on Monday 
evening at St. James’s Hall; and by the 
brilliant performance of "Die Meistersinger” 
Overture, Dr. Hans Bichter showed that 
his hand had lost neither its skill nor 
its power. The novelty was a Sym¬ 
phonic Poem, “ TJltava,” by the Bohe¬ 
mian composer Friedrich Smetana. It 
forms the second of a cycle of three. The 
music is decidedly clever and picturesque, but 
the national tunes are not striking. The work 
belongs to the order of programme music, and 
the composer has given full explanatory notes 
of its poetical intent. The " Charfreitags- 
zauber” music from “Parsifal” was finely 
rendered, and followed by Liszt’s sparkling 
Hungarian Bhapsody in F, No. 1. Why 
cannot Dr. Bichter choose something more 
appropriate to follow Wagner’s solemn music P 
The programme concluded with Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony. 

Notices of other excellent concerts—such as 
the one given on Tuesday by Miss A. Zimmer- 
mann and the Shinner Quartet, the pianoforte 
recital on Wednesday, bp Miss Fanny Davies, 
and Sir Augustus Hams’s excellent operatic 
concert on Thursday afternoon—have, unfortu¬ 
nately, to be omitted. 
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graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

T4, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for Its display of Coplea of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Gallertea of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘ 1 AUTOTV PK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” poat free to any address. 

The AUTOTVPB FINE ART CATALOGUE, 188 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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Continent. The study of heredity and of only just appeared, too late to be of service 
psychology is taking such possession of to Mr. Morris, has made of his hero an 
many minds that it is infringing on the upright bourgeois. Where so many modern 


no. ii , new enes. many minds that it is infringing on the upright bourgeois. Where so many modern 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or true domain of history, which is rather an writers of research and ability have failed, 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected examination of the progress of nations or Mr. Morris could hardly hopo to succeed. 
manuscript. °* men taken collectively than of individuals. It will be many years before a defini tive 

T . . , . Dr. Ottokar Lorenz, in the second volume pronouncement on Napoleon and the 

It is particularly requested that all business ot Bie Gcschichtswissenschaft in Eaupt - Empire can be made. Many a book must 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, richtuvgen und Aufgaben, which is devoted be written first by specialists on special 


It will be many years before a definitive 
pronouncement on Napoleon and the 
Empire can be made. Many a book must 
be written first by specialists on special 

_ 1 1 a .1 1 1 V » m 


$c., may be addressed to the Publishes, and to a study of the methods and influence of points before the ground can be cleared from 


not to the Editor. 


Leopold von Ranke, boldly declares that the mass of legend which encumbers it, and 


LITERATURE. 


i the three sciences of which a knowledge is 
most necessary to a historian are anthro- 


the importance of Napoleon can be made 
manifest as the successor of the Devolution, 


pology, genealogy, and heredity; and there and the character of the man be analysed, 
are signs that a reaction against the severe and his individuality shown to be neither 


Heroes of tiie Nations. —Napoleon : analysis of documents, -which is the modern heroic nor Satanic. 

Warrior and Ruler, and the Military conception of history, may take place, and It is no difficult matter to appraise tho 
wft emaC &n Bovol “ tlOD . al T By that a psychological examination of the value of Mr. Morris’s book. He knows his 

William U Connor Morris. (G. 1. Put- character of individuals may be regarded in own limitations, and in his preface makes 
name Hons.) the future as being as much part of the no pretensions to be an original historian. 

Of the making of books about Napoleon work of a historian as a detailed investiga- He modestly says: “I do not pretend to 


Of the making of books about Napoleon work of a historian as a detailed investiga- 
there is no end. To the historical interest tion into the causes and sequence of events, 
attaching to the period during which he Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, the well-known 
/ought and ruled is added the fascination publishers, have perceived this tendency of 
inseparable from the biographical details of the time, and have followed up their “ Story 
the life of a striking personality. The age of the Nations ” with a similar series, en- 
of the French Revolution and of the Empire titled “ Heroes of the Nations,” to which 

IB tVlA nnnnll A# J 1 ___ lf« i In a 1 An 


is the epoch of transition from old to new 
Europe. The nineteenth century, with its 


Mr. O’Connor Morris’s Napoleon belongs 


no pretensions to be an original historian. 
He modestly says: “I do not pretend to 
have read all that has been published about 
Napoleon, but I can truly say I have read 
a great deal; and this sketch shows, I 
hope, that I have studied the subject.” 
He has studied Napoleon’s Correspondence 
with care, and has made good use of a 
course of wide general reading. His bo >k 


It is, therefore, rather as a biographical is certainly the best modern account of 


railways and its electric telegraphs, does not than as an historical study that the volume Napoleon in the English language : it is not 
differ from the eighteenth century, with its under review is to be regarded. But Mr. a first-rate history or a first-rate biography, 
imperfect means of communication, more Morris has not been able to keep himself and it was inevitable, as I have endeavoured 
entirely than it differs in its political con- strictly to this line, and he occasionally to point out, that it should be a failure from 
ceptions; and the first workings of the new digressos into a consideration of questions the highest point of view, owing to the 
ideas are to be found in the study of the of purely historic interest. For these state of the materials and the confusion of 


period from 


enforced the lessons of the French Revolu- the biography of NapoleoD, and the history no discredit to Mr.'Morris to have failed, 
tion over central and southern Europe, and of France during the period of the Consulate when Taine and Lanfrey have failed before 
his supremacy is of permanent importance and the Empire, and of Europe during the him, in writing a definitive book on Napoleon; 
from the political point of view. It is as same period, have yet to be written care- but it is greatly to his credit that he should 


Napoleon digressions he is hardly to be blamed. 


itions the highest point of view, owing to the 
these state of the materials and the confusion of 
For the limits of biography and history. It is 
story no discredit to Mr. Morris to have failed, 


from the political point of view. 


but it is greatly to his credit that he should 


the exponent of one doctrine of the Bevolu- fully and separately before any work of have put together an eminently readable 


tion, the equality of all men before the law, 
which implied the abolition of serfdom, and the measure of influence exerted by the mation and criticism. He "writes with an 
as the enemy of others, the sovereignty of man on his time and by the events on tho enthusiastic admiration for his hero, which 
the people and the principle of nationality, man. It is not Mr. Morris’s fault that his is in some ways a wholesome corrective to 
that Napoleon is the grand central figure of volume leaves a feeling of incompleteness in the spirit of excessive denigration which 
the early years of the present century. The the mind of tho reader, for his material, is characteristic of most modern French 
battle of Jena is significant as the starting abundant—indeed, over-abundant—as it is, biographies of Napoleon. He admires 
point of new Prussia, rather than as the has not been arranged yet in the two him greatly as a man, but more as a 
final overthrow of the old Prussian military categories of history and biography in such general; and the pages referring to 
system ; Waterloo marks the victory of the a way as to render possible a work of the Napoleon’s military operations are singu- 
principle of nationality with more clearness character which he evidently has in mind, larly lucid and generally very fair to his 
Shan it does the defeat of militant France. Many eminent writers have failed before hero’s adversaries, and correct in detail. 

But the fact that the expansion of the him, and have given a far worse jumble Mr. Morris is no novice in writing on 
loctrines of the French Bevolution over than he has done of history and biography, military history, and he writes with more 
Europe was the result of the work of one Taine’s intellect was better adapted for firmness and appreciation on military ques- 
nan adds the fascination of biography to biographical than historical criticism, which lions than on Napoleon’s civil administra- 


permanent value can be compiled showing volume, containing much up-to-date infor- 
the measure of influence exerted by the mation and criticism. He writes with an 


the spirit of excessive denigration which 
is characteristic of most modern French 
biographies of Napoleon. He admires 


nan adds the fascination of biography to 
be more impersonal interest of history ; 
ind the period from 1799 to 1815 is more brilliant than his work on the Bevolution; ticularly good, and shows careful thought 
attractive to many readers than the period but he failed to write a great book on the and much reading; but he utterly fails to 
rom 1789 to 1799, because it can be studied Empire, because ho was so absorbed in his give an adequate account of the state of 
n the career of Napoleon. The events psychological analysis of the conqueror’s France during that eventful year. He is at 
'f the later period were the natural temperament as to neglect many weighty home in treating of the campaign, but at 
md inevitable outcome of the events of the historical considerations. Lanfrey, the sea when dealing with the currents of 
onner period, but they were spread over a greatest French writer (paw Mr. Morris) who thought and opinion in France; and it is 
rider surface and were impressed by the has studied Napoleon and his time, was so characteristic of his attitude towards his 
hiking personality of the conqueror, led away by his bias against the Corsican hero that he is inclined to blame France for 

herefore it is that for one person who as to vitiate his judgment on many of his not heartily supporting Napoleon in his 

tudies the history of the French Bevolution acts. Col. Jung, whose careful research last struggle against the allies. But here, 

here are many who study the story of among documents has thrown a flood of again, it is hardly fair to criticise Mr. 

iapoleon. To arouse the interest of the light on the early years of Napoleon’s Morris too severely, for until the publics- 
iass of general readers there can be no career, has treated his conduct during the tion of M. Henry Houssaye’s 1815 there 
uestion that the biographical treatment of Revolution from the point of view of an existed no printed authority of real value on 


biographical than historical criticism, which tions than on Napoleon’s civil administra- 
has made his study of Napoleon far more tion. The chapter on Waterloo is par¬ 


ticularly good, and shows careful thought 
and much reading; but he utterly fails to 


led away by his bias against the Corsican hero that he is inclined to blame France for 
as to vitiate his judgment on many of his not heartily supporting Napoleon in his 
acts. Col. Jung, whose careful research last struggle against the allies. But here, 


iass of general readers there can be no 
uestion that the biographical treatment of 
istory is most effective, and a tendency to 


Bevolution from the point of view of an existed no printed authority of real value on 
admirer of the Bevolution, and stopped short the state of France during the Hundred 
at his attainment of supreme power. M. Days for him to consult. 

Arthur Levy, whose Napoleon inti me has There are various mistakes in this volume 


wert that this is the right method of at his attainment of supreme power. M. 
nting history is showing itself on the Arthur Levy, whose Napoleon intime has 
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to which attention should bo called. Mr. 
Morris’s romark (p. 113) that Napoleon 
“ founded a university ” leaves an entirely 
false impression: to the ordinary English 
reader it would imply that he established a 
school of higher education, such as Oxford 
or Cambridge, and not that he organised 
the existing teachers of France into a hier¬ 
archy which he called the University of 
France. Again (p. 186), Mr. Morris repre¬ 
sents the Emperor Francis as exchanging 
the title of Holy German Emperor for that 
of Emperor of Austria after the battle of 
Austerlitz, when as a matter of fact the 
change took place in 1804. And (p. 388) 
he lays weight on the incapacity of Grouchy 
during the Waterloo campaign, by referring 
to his ill-success in Ireland in 1796, for¬ 
getting the brilliant conduct of that general 
during the defensive campaign in France in 
1814, which had won for him the promise 
of the marshal’s bdton which he only received 
during the Hundred Days. Mr. Morris is 
rather severe also on both Napoleon’s wives. 
He states without qualification (p. 23) that 
“ the life of Josephine had not been pure,” 
and that “Barrashad been one of Josephine’s 
lovers ”—both statements open to question. 
And he blames Marie Louise, saying (p. 252) 
that she “ ought not to have left him in the 
hour of disaster, to have shaken him off like 
an evil dream, to have been seen with a 
smiling face in the throng of his conquerors, 
to have dishonoured his name by an ignoble 
love,” forgetting that tho poor woman was 
a prisoner in 1814, that she had been 
married to Napoleon for Stato reasons, not 
from motives of affection, that she had 
wished to join him in Elba, but was pre¬ 
vented by the policy of her father and 
Metternich, and had always longed for a 
quiet life of bourgeois affection and not for 
the feverish pageantry of the Imperial court. 
There are a few misprints, also, such as 
Hohenloo for Hohenlohe on p. 194, Guadin 
for Gaudin on p. 266, and Davoust for 
Davout in several places. 

In conclusion, a word should be said for 
the admirablo production of this volume. 
The printing is clear and well-spaced, and 
the paper all that could be desired. The 
half-dozen portraits of Napoleon by different 
artists at different periods of his life are all 
good and most instructive ; but it is a pity 
that the publishers should have taken the 
troublo to reproduce some of the celebrated 
fancy pictures of “ Napoleon at Areola,” 
“Napoleon at the Pyramids,” &e., which 
are seldom pleasing and never instructive. 

H. Morse Stephens. 


Poems by Two Brothers. (Macmillans.) 

This first reprint of Poems by Two Brothers 
will, without doubt, find welcome from a 
very wide circle of readers. The original 
edition of 1827 has long been a rarity; 
and, though it became a fashion to feign 
familiarity with its contents, it is probable 
that the number of critics who knew it 
well was exceedingly small. Its reappear¬ 
ance will therefore be a matter of interest 
to the student of Tennyson and to tho 
general reader alike. For the latter its 
charm will, in the course of nature, be 
elementary; there is always a fascination 


in the beginnings of greatness, in an evident 
immaturity which afterwards budded into 
power. It is pleasant to be assured once 
more that the master-hand was once raw 
in its apprenticeship, and that no man 
springs, as it were, from the earth, fully 
equipped. But no book would be worth 
reprinting if its claim to existence began 
and ended with so homely a sensation ; and 
the student of Tennyson, who has long 
known the 1827 volume intimately, will 
turn to the new edition for other objects 
than encouragement. In the main he will 
be satisfied. 

In the original edition there was no 
indication of the individual authorship of 
separate poems, and much ingenuity has 
been exercised in the effort to assign each 
to its own writer. In the new edition the 
poems have appended to them the initials 
of their authors, and it is this addition 
which will give the volume its peculiar 
value. True, there is still some uncertainty. 
Tho present Lord Tennyson says in the 
Preface : 

‘‘ It is requested that none of the poems in this 
volume said to be by my father and consequently 
signed A. T., be included in any future edition 
of his Works, as my uncle, Frederick Tennyson, 
cannot be certain of the authorship of every 
poem, and as the handwriting of the manu¬ 
script is known not to be a sure guide.” 

It has always been understood that, in the 
original MS., each poem was signed by the 
initials of its author, and that it was only 
when the book was in type that the brothers 
decided to merge their individuality into the 
joint effort. Apparently, however, our 
understanding was wrong upon this point. 
In any case, we may now assume that the 
authorship of the separate poems is fixed 
with some degree of certainty; and we 
naturally turn with interest to a comparison 
of the facts of the case with tho suppositions 
of the earlier critics. We hasten to notice 
which of the pieces were by Alfred, and 
how far criticism has proved correct in its 
attempt to trace his style in these boyish 
exercises.. 

Now, the most serious effort of identifica¬ 
tion was that undertaken by Mr. E. H. 
■Shepherd in his little volume of Penny- 
soniana-, and the result of a survey of the 
reprinted Poems by Two Brothers is a con¬ 
firmation of an opinion which the present 
writer expressed elsewhere, to the amused 
surprise of many of his critics—an opinion 
that Mr. Shepherd was a pioneer in the 
study of Tennyson whoso work has 
been simply invaluable to all his suc¬ 
cessors. Mr. Shepherd’s book is, of 
course, a very rough and untidily arranged 
collection of notes. There is no sense of 
construction, nor any attempt at classified 
criticism in any part of it. But his re¬ 
searches formed the groundwork of much 
later and fuller study; and any reader 
familiar both with Mr. Shepherd’s work 
and with Poems by Two Brothers must 
have noticed that many critics of Tennyson 
derived their knowledge of the Laureate’s 
first little volume solely from a perusal of Mr. 
Shepherd’s notes, without reference of any 
sort to the original. A certain couplet, 
quoted by Mr. Shepherd in italics for the 
sake of emphasis, and generally requoted by 


later critics in the same form, under the 
impression that the lines stand so in the 
original, is one of the readiest tests by which 
the extent of a writer’s research into Poem 
by Two Brothers may be tried. 

But to the mere capacity for painstaking 
rocord Mr. Shepherd added a sympathetic 
insight into the essential features of the 
work, and his volume is full of parallel 
passages which are not only suggestive, but 
in many cases conclusive. He takes twelve 
poems from the 102 which compose the 
volume, and attributes them, upon internal 
evidence, to the late Laureate. The lines 
upon which he founds his supposition are 
very often unindividual enough : the recur¬ 
rence of a single word is sometimes suffi¬ 
cient evidence for him. But in the end he 
is vindicated. Of the twelve poems, seven are 
fixed by the new initials as Alfred’s, two 
are marked as most probably his, one is the 
joint work of the two brothers, begun by 
Charles and concluded by Alfred, and only 
two are assigned to the younger brother 
incorrectly. These are the “ Lines on hearing 
a Description of the Scenery of Southern 
America,” which were by Charles; and 
“ The Oak of the North,” by Frederick. 
Many of Mr. Shepherd’s less confident 
suggestions also are now supported by the 
record of authorship. He is singularly 
correct for one who was doing pioneer 
labour, and singularly modest. For this 
very reason he has been overlooked; but 
it seems to me no more than bare justice 
to the memory of one who has afforded so 
much assistance to later students of Tenny¬ 
son that some emphasis should now be laid 
upon the insight and illumination of his 
work. 

Of the poems themselves it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. Their resemblance to 
Byron, to Moore, to Scott, has been insisted 
upon over and over again, and there is not 
much of the purely original in them for the 
critic to record with comfort. But it is 
interesting to observe, now that the poemi 
are referred to their authors, that much oi 
the most imitative work in the volume is 
Alfred’s. It was he that wrote : 

“ Oh, Harp of my fathers ! 

Thy chords shall decay, 

One by one with the strings 
Shall thy notes fade away ; 

Till the fiercest of tempests 
Around thee shall yell, 

And not waken one sound 
Of thy desolate shell” 

It was his memory of Byron that founc 
voice in the following altogether Byronii 
stanza: 

“ I see thee, Baesorah ! in splendour retiring, 
Where thy waves and thy walls in then 
majesty meet; 

I see tho bright glory thy pinnacles firing, 

And the broad, vassal river that rolls at tbj 
feet.” 

And, finally, it was he that, in a poen 
which sounds at one moment like Byron am 
at another like Moore, made “ Ellen ” rhytm 
to “dwelling.” 

But some faint indication of the future 
hovers, as it seems tc me, over two of the 
most ambitious of his contributions—“ On 
Sublimity ” and “ The Fall of Jerusalem.’ 
There is a trace of his affection for finely 
sounding names in the following passage, 
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a trace, too, of the effect with which he 
would introduce them into his lines. 

“ The hurricane fair earth to darkness changing, 
Kentucky’s chambers cf eternal gloom, 

The Bwift-pac’d columns of the desert ranging 
Th’ uneven waste, the violent Simoom, 

Thy tnow-clad peaks, stupendous Clungotree ! 
Whence springs the hallow'd Jumna’s echoing 
tide, 

Hoar Cotopaxi’s cloud-capt majesty, 

Enormous Chimborazo’s naked pride, 

The dizzy Cape of winds that cleaves the sky, 
Whence we look down into eternity.” 

And in “ The Fall of Jerusalem ” there is 
a sense of power and dignity which is very 
remarkable in a boy not yet seventeen. 

“ Wail, fallen Salem I Wail: 

Though not one stone above another 
There was left to tell the talo 
Of the greatness of thy story, 

Yet the loDg lapse of ages cannot smother 
The blaze of thine abounding glory; 

Which thro’ the mist of rolling years. 

O’er history's darken’d page appears, 

Like the morning star, whose gleam 
Guzeth thro’ the waste of night, 

What time old ocean’s purple stream 
In his cold surge hath deeply lav’d 
Its ardent front of dewy light.” 

This is singular poetry for boyhood; the 
vocabulary is so rich, the melody so resonant. 
And yet it is to be hoped that Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s wish may be observed, and that these 
early poems may never come to be included 
in the collected edition of his father’s work. 
For immaturity is, at the best, valuable 
only to the student; to make much of its 
product is to be unjust to development. 
\Ve shall all read Poems by Two Brothers 
with a tender sympathy once, perhaps twice, 
from cover to cover, and then we shall set it 
aside. Its value is biographical; it has 
served its turn. As we close it for the last 
time, we re-open our Tennyson at “ The 
Holy Grail”; and, while we follow Galahad’s 
path across the fiery bridges, we reflect how 
brilliantly our poet passed from strength to 
strength into the fulness of his perfection, 
how completely he fathomed the realisation 
of his best. With that realisation before 
us, we have but little care for the 
beginnings. 

Arthur Waugh. 


Logic— Inductive and Deductive. By W. 

Minto. (John Murray.) 

When Disraeli’s Saint-Aldegonde exclaimed 
how he hated Sundays, but hastened in 
deference to ecclesiastic dignities to qualify 
his major with a minor in exclusion of 
London when the clubs were open, he 
explicitly and categorically formulated what 
often has, in similar cases, been the tacit 
thought of the logician in search of a text¬ 
book, who could only exclude the work of 
Jevons. The older Oxford generation that 
browsed on the rather thorny nutriment 
afforded by Hansel’s Aldrich had little 
comfort in the various substitutions afforded 
by the manuals of recent years. Prof. 
Bain’s works never circulated in any visible 
quantity beyond Aberdeen; and against 
Mill there were manifold objactions. Indeed, 
it is strange in a place where Logic and 
Aristotle have been well-nigh indigenous 
since Occam, that no portable compendium 
on the subject should have appeared except 
the very able little work of Whately, which, 


in virtue of its being a reprint of the article 
in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, suffers, 
like a similar work—Schwegler’s History 
of Philosophy —from the inherent defects of 
brevity and condensation. But within recent 
years has arisen a class free alike from the 
wants of the universities and from the evils 
of competitive examinations. The general 
reader is ever with us; and the ranks of 
that deserving class have been artificially 
increased by University Extension, and by 
the sorrowful legion of raw recruits preyed 
on by the fanatical educationist and mis¬ 
guided philanthropist, whose mission it is 
to ruin learning in her high places by short 
studies on great subjects, and in bridging 
the masses and the classes through manuals 
and primers. Clearly, in such an artificial 
transition, Logic affords as good a method 
for popular exposition as any study; for 
the philosophers like Mme. de Stael, who 
pressed Fichte for an odd quarter of an 
hour to expound his system, are as numerous 
as the elementary votaries of the Greek 
drama and of the Hexateuch. Such is the 
object of the manuals of the series in which 
this Logic forms one, and whose editor, 
Prof. Knight of St. Andrews, believes in 
the fine old phrase—“to meet a general, 
rather than a special, want.” 

In a way we believe he is right; and 
certainly Prof. Minto was singularly quali¬ 
fied with his gifts of popular exposition, 
and lucidity of statement, to write the Logic 
for the series. It embodies a good deal of 
his own ideas and methods in his class¬ 
room ; and we know that to this work, the 
last which came from his pen, he devoted 
considerable care and no little time to secure 
simplicity and clearness. The treatment 
throughout is from the Mill standpoint, but 
is eclectic—in some cases unduly so, were 
strict scientific accuracy demanded by the 
necessities of the case. Prof. Minto, indeed, 
was fond of the historical concatenation and 
reconciliation of ideas and doctrines, and 
was therefore led to see (with Boscher) that 
Mill had no historical head, and that in 
logic, as Queen Elizabeth said of Bacon’s 
attainments in law, he “showed to the 
uttermost of his knowledge, and was not 
deep.” 

The writer starts with a very good 
account of the historical rise of Aristotelian 
Logic, and how the view of its founder 
was “ in its primary aim as practical as a 
treatise on navigation or Cavendish on 
Whist.” As an example of what might 
have been debated in Athens, he takes 
Mandoville’s thesis that private vices are 
public benefits. The whole chapter, indeed, 
is a sound piece of work, and strikes well 
the keynote of the series. Much of it, we 
fear, is above the general reader, for there 
is much in logic that cannot be popularised; 
and where Prof. Minto is really at his best, 
the man who emulates Macaulay in reading 
Plato with his feet on the fender will have 
to do a good piece of hard thinking over 
the old fights about categories, moods, and 
figures, all of which are handled with a 
clearness that leaves nothing to be desired. 
This is seen in “ The Controversy about 
Universals ” and his explanation of Realism, 
Nominalism, Conceptualism — in both an 
ontological and a psychological statement. 


Clear, too, is the discussion on Leibnitz’s 
Intuitive and Symbolical Knowledge, the 
Presentative and Eepresentative so familiar 
D old Manselists; and we regard this chapter 
to the best part of the work devoted to 
aseduction. We quote him on the psycho¬ 
logical question as to the nature of the 
conceptual image (p. 129): 

“ Is it a copy of some particular impression, or 
a confused blur of many ? Possibly neither; 
possibly it is something like one of Mr. Galton’s 
composite photographs, photographs produced 
by exposing the same surface to the impressions 
of a numbor of different photographs in suc¬ 
cession. If the individuals are nearly alike, 
the result is an image that is not an exact 
copy of any one of the components, and yet is 
perfectly distinct. Possibly the image that 
comes into our mind’s eye when we hear such a 
word as “horse” or “man” is of this char¬ 
acter, the result of the impressions of a number 
of similar things, but not identical with any 
one. As, however, different persons have 
different conceptual images of the same concept, 
so we may have different conceptual images at 
different times. It is only the concept that 
remains the same.” 

In regard to the question whether this does 
not remove the possibility of fixing and 
defining concepts, he holds: 

“The theory of the concept is not exhausted 
when it is viewed only psychologically, as a 
psychic act. If wc would understand it fully, 
we must consider the act in its relations to the 
real experience of ourselves and others. To fix 
this act, we give it a separate name, calling it 
the conception; and then we must go behind 
the activity of the mind to the objects on which 
it is exercised. The element of fixity is found 
in them. And here the truth of Nominalism 
comes in. By means of words we enter into 
communication with other minds. It is thus 
we discover what is real, and what is merely 
personal to ourselves.” 

The general reader will, no doubt, test 
the book, as Porson instinctively turned to 
the elegiacs of Buchanan, by a reference to 
the second part, or the Logic of Science. 
The leading features of the departments of 
Logic Prof. Minto viewed as “ writ large in 
history,” and the three Classical, Scholastic, 
and Modern spirits he conceives as each 
controlled by a distinctive mandate (p. 243). 

“ The mandate issued to the age of Plato and 
Aristotle was Bring your beliefs into harmony 
one with another. The Aristotelian Logic was 
formed in response to this order; its main aim 
was to devise instruments for making clear the 
coherence, the concatenation, the mutual im¬ 
plication of current beliefs. 

“ The mandate of the Mediaeval Spirit was 
Bring your beliefs into harmony with dogma. 
The mediaeval Logic was contracted from 
Aristotle’s under this impulse. Induction as 
conceived by him was neglected, allowed to 
dwindle, almost to disappear from Logic. 
Greater prominence was given to Deduction. 
Then, as dogmatic authority became aggres¬ 
sive, and the Church, through its officials, 
claimed to pronounce on matters outside theo¬ 
logy, a new spirit was roused— Bring your 
beliefs into harmony with facts. It was under 
this impulse that a body of methodical doctrine 
vaguely called Induction gradually originated.” 

This, if as problematical as Schelling’s 
Synthesis on the Petrine, Pauline, and 
Johannine spirits, is certainly a felicitous 
statement; and there is much that is admir¬ 
able all through the second part. Particu¬ 
larly so is the explanation of yvhat led Mill 
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to widen the edifice ol Whately and add a 
new wing to the old building. We think, 
with Mr. W. L. Courtney, that Logic thus 
unnaturally widens its borders, and rests on 
a basis of unsound metaphysics and irre¬ 
concilable dogmas, felt more and more with 
time all through the edifice reared on the 
old superstructure. Prof. Minto seems to 
have felt this also, and that Mill “ gave a 
misleading dialectic setting to his proposi¬ 
tions, and confused the principles of argu¬ 
mentative conclusion on the one hand, and 
scientific observation £ni inference on the 
other.” But Mill’s historical position as a 
transitionalist is made clear by the account 
of the influence exercised on him by 
Hersehel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy in the search for a scientific 
method: how he owed the raw materials of 
his inductive method to Herschel and 
Whewell, and was led by the ascendancy, 
at the time, of Whately to cement the old 
and new material. We do not remember 
having seen this important point so well 
brought out before. 

Prof. Minto’s varied knowledge rendered 
him well fitted to expound the Logic of the 
Sciences. Prof. Bain, indeed, in his second 
volume has made this field his own, and 
after him Prof. Miuto can only be a gleaner. 
Into the metaphysical inconsistencies and 
vagaries of Mill on the Uniformity of 
Nature, and other crucial points, he wisely 
does not enter. The Extension Student 
need not be rendered prematurely inclined 
to prick the bubble of popular science in the 
personally-conducted tours of the omniscient 
middleman of the modern education move¬ 
ment. 

We quote as a good specimen of Prof. 
Minto’s powers of neat exposition his con¬ 
tribution to the immortal crux of Achilles 
and the Tortoise (p. 233). 

“ The point that the sophism undertakes to 
prove is that Achilles can never overtake a 
Tortoise once it has a certain start; what it 
really proves, and proves indisputably, is that 
he cannot overtake the Tortoise within a certain 
space or time. Let us assume that the Tortoise 
has 100 yards start, and that Achilles runs ten 
times as fast. Then Achilles will not come up 
with it at the end of 100 yards, for while he 
has ran 100, the Tortoise has ran 10 ; nor at the 
end of 110, for then the Tortoise has run 
1 more; nor at the end" of 111, for then the 
Tortoise has run -A,- more; nor at the end of 
llhV, for then tho Tortoise has gained r ho 
more. So while Achilles runs this too, the 
Tortoise runs riAfo ; while he runs the n ‘ os , it 
runs u§oo. But the conclusion is only a con¬ 
fusion of ideas; all that is really proved is that 
Achilles will not overtake the Tortoise while 
running 100 + 10 + 1 + I -l t;m,o + ts iso, &c. 
That is, he will not overtake it till he has com¬ 
pleted the sum of this series, 111 J yards.” 

With Prof. Knight, we are sure “ this 
little book will keep his memory alive 
among his students and friends.” To that 
wide circle it needs no introduction. We 
are not sure whether the Professor’s curious 
confusion of ideas on the “ mythopoeic 
faculty” (pp. 291-2), will not rivet on the 
Southron the belief of Sydney Smith about 
Scotch humour, which we thankfully, as a 
townsman of Prof. Minto, deprecate. With 
this slight reservation (due to the bias of 
patriotism), and despite the want of an 
Index, the book can be heartily commended. 


Those who know the subject, and knew the 
author, will have no hesitation in adding it 
to their studies of Logic. 

W. Keith Lease, 


A Chronicle of Small Beer. By John Eeid. 

(Isbister.) 

This is a strange and fascinating little book. 
If it is Mr. Beid’s first effort—as would 
appear from the title page—very note¬ 
worthy work may be expected from him in 
the future. For though A Chronicle of 
Small Beer contains faults not a few, there 
is about it a charm and distinction that 
holds the reader captive. Mr. Eeid has 
written round a subject which he knows 
intimately, and with a success often denied 
to more practised hands. 

There are very few really good and true 
stories of school life; nor have the joys and 
troubles and thoughts of boyhood been, as 
yet, fully revealed to us. Though we have 
lived them, most of us are unable to 
recount them. Our recollection serves us 
merely to judge of the truth or falsehood of 
the work of others. The theme is full of 
difficulties, which many writers have vainly 
attempted to tackle. Tom Broicn and Boys 
and Masters , by the present head master of 
Dulwich, have no rivals. The autobio¬ 
graphical reminiscences of Mr. E. L. 
Stevenson and a few happy sketches of Mr. 
Eudyard Kipling complete the tiny list of 
successes. On the other hand, the roll of 
failures is endless. How well we know the 
good boy who never “ gets shipped ” in his 
lessons, and the bad boy who, surely, ends 
his days as an Adelphi villain! 

Mr. Eeid has boldly ignored these 
legendary monsters, and chronicled for us 
the boyhood of a real boy. It may be that 
in his descriptions of the Scotch day-school, 
and the holidays passed in quiet country 
houses, he is weaving for us from the 
memory of his own early experiences. And 
the secret of his proficiency is that he has 
been content to chronicle, not commenting 
at all, the doings of Johnny White, telling 
us simply and sympathetically of his 
ambitions and his dreams. 

These “Chronicles” are grave and gay. 
If you laugh one moment you have trouble 
to prevent tears flowing the next. It is a 
rare gift in a writer, this of making his 
reader laugh or cry at will. And Mr. Eeid, 
when he does not ape others, possesses it. 
But very curiously, for his style is generally 
natural and delightful, Mr. Eeid has evi¬ 
dently been moved to imitate what is termed 
“tho new humour.” From time to time 
you shall light on passages tricked out in 
the fashionable waggery of the hour: 
passages that would fain be smart, but are 
only vulgar. It were useless to refer to 
them in detail—there is a flaming example 
on p. 109—for there is a real refinement 
about most of Mr. Eoid’s work that must 
make it easy for himself to discover these 
obtrusive paragraphs. 

Other faults the book has, which are not 
serious, and probably come from inexperience. 
Nor would it be gracious to dwell upon them. 
Eather let us thank its author for having 
given us the true history of “ The Fight in 
the Coup ”; for having related to us how 
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the fiery Mitchell, whose “ one hand grasped 
a Bible, the other a cross of white lath and 
a bag of pease-meal,” led his schoolfellows 
to “dare” the “God of Wood.” The story 
of the awful punishment that befell the 
heroes is almost epic. It were easy, too, to 
forgive worse faults than those Mr. Eeid 
has committed, out of sheer gratitude for so 
brave an episode as “The Passing of the 
White Horse.” 

Mr. Eeid has done well. Into that 
seclusive world of boyhood created by the 
novelist has entered one Johnny White, 
and the most famous of Eugby’s heroes is 
not ashamed to shake him by the hand. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


Sunny Manitoba : Its Peoples and Industries. 

By Alfred O. Legge. (Fisher Unwin.) 
When Joe Gargery wished to express his 
disappointment that the blacking warehouse 
did not “ come up to ” the pictures at the 
shop doors, he declared that it had “ been 
drawd too architectooralooral.” When one 
looks at the views of the farm-houses in 
Manitoba, which appear as illustrations to 
Mr. Legge’s very pleasant volume, the 
description of the Essex blacksmith is 
inevitably recalled. They are “ drawd too 
architectooralooral.” They are, we never 
doubt, faithful pictures of the originals. 
But if any simple-minded reader emigrates 
to the prairie province of Canada under the 
belief that all the wooden shanties in that 
part of the world—or, indeed, any except an 
extremely sparse number of them—are as 
trim as those which have stood for the 
pictures on p. 74 and the frontispiece, he 
will be grievously disappointed. That on 
p. 137 will be found to approach more 
closely to the average. This over “ archi¬ 
tectooralooral ” drawing, whether with pen 
or with pencil, pervades all of the volume. 
The very title is “ architectooralooral and 
though Mr. Legge is too conscientious a 
writer to say what he does not fully believe, 
his prejudices in favour of the home of his 
two sons, where he spent a holiday, are so 
pronounced that, though doubtless the 
Manitobans with farms to sell and a 
country to “ boom” will publicly pro¬ 
nounce the book a marvel of accuracy, it 
is quite as certain that in the privacy of 
their unpicturesque shanties they will stig¬ 
matise it by a less flattering title. For it 
does not “ come up to ” the pictures with 
which any man who has passed a few years 
instead of a few months in Manitoba is too 
familiar. Everything is good—soil, people, 
crops, climate—all except the newspapers, of 
which he furnishes a few choice specimens, 
though even these, ho admits, do not all 
quite sink down to the samples (pp. 267, 
268) of vulgar ignorance and Billingsgate 
which he transfers to his pages. Perhaps 
the profane old blackguard whose ac¬ 
quaintance we make on p. 162 might bear 
improvement, while the young ones whose 
thievish traits are noted on p. 161 are even 
too much for Mr. Legge. 

Mr. Legge was, however, so short a time 
in Manitoba, and explored so little of it ex¬ 
cept in a railway carriage, that most of his 
book is compiled from the press and from 
official reports. And when a mushroom 
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town with half the population of a London 
anburb is styled a “ queenly city,” the 
reader who has seen fairer lands than the 
Red River prairies, and “cities” more civic 
than Winnipeg, begins to conclude that Mr. 
Legge is rather free with his adjectives. 

He assures us, however, that he is “ un¬ 
biassed by the interests—real or supposed— 
of government, railway companies, syndicates 
or individuals,” his sons included. He 
tell us, in addition, that he has “ been 
favoured with interviews by Ministers both 
of the Dominion and the Manitoban 
legislatures; by Members of both Parlia¬ 
ments, and officials of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; by all of whom, as well as by 
settlers of every class, both in the towns and 
on the prairie, valuable information has been 
willingly communicated.” In other words, 
Mr. Legge has unconsciously taken the most 
effectual means to obtain an entirely one¬ 
sided account of the province—none of the 
people mentioned (the local newspapers 
in a pre-eminent degree) either caring or 
daring to tell the truth even when they 
knew it. All are directly interested in 
getting more settlers into the country ; and 
the man—be he settler or politician—who 
would venture to say that the climate, soil, 
markets, society, or anything else was not 
Elysian, would have an uncommonly bad 
time of it among his neighbours or con¬ 
stituents. The value of Government advo¬ 
cacy was evident enough in the attempt to 
settle so forlorn a 6ub-Arctic region as the 
Mackenzie River Yalley. And when the 
Dominion authorities have the effrontery to 
quote, as of any value, the complimentary 
opinions of their farmer-guests who visited 
simply what they were taken to visit, in the 
best—in Manitoba almost the only good— 
season of the year, and when the crops were 
all off the ground, the man who knows the 
history of that advertising trip feels that of 
all land agents the Ottawa officials are the 
most adroit. It is from this kind of thing 
that Mr. Legge’s book is compiled—his own 
observations being slight, and not those of 
an expert. They wore also made only during 
a few months, and in a limited range of 
country. 

His volume is nevertheless one of 
the best yet written on Manitoba. Its 
drawbacks are mainly the invincible pro¬ 
pensity of the author to optimism, to be 
deaf and blind to any but the more agree¬ 
able sides of life in the province. When 
he tells us that a farm in that region can 
be purchased for the rental of one in the 
old country, does he mean to inform his 
readers that acre for acre, with equal 
advantages, arable land is in Manitoba at 
least twenty times cheaper than in Great 
Britain? Is there, to come nearer the 
point, any farm in that province, well 
drained, cultivated, and fenced, with sub¬ 
stantial dwelling house and homestead, 
within sight of two or three railway lines, 
with schools, society, and all the amenitios 
of the oldest of civilisations around it, and 
the greatest market in the world within a 
few hours, which can bo bought—in spite of 
the recent decline in the price of land—for 
from £8 to £10 an acre? As a matter of 
fact, such a farm does not exist in America, 
far less in Manitoba. Yet land has again 


and again been sold in Essex and Norfolk 
for that figure. London and the other great 
English cities are the Manitobans’ market; 
and it is certain that, if wheat and cattle are 
cheap here, they aro still more lowly priced 
in Manitoba. Furthermore, as nearly every 
acre of land is now “ taken up ”—that is, 
every acre worth having, or holding for 
speculative purposes—the basis of a farm 
must be bought. Now, it is notorious that 
nearly every farm in Western America is 
mortgaged to almost its value; the interest 
of this debt at from 6 to 10 per cent, is a rent 
quite as high as that of the English farmer 
whose landlord seldom makes more than 
3.V per cent, on his ancestral acres. 

Apart from this all pervading desire to see 
everything good in Manitoba, Mr. Legge 
writes pleasantly if not quite impartially. 
Here and there, however, we have noticed 
some “ facts ” which seem dubiously worthy 
of that title. For instance, has he not con¬ 
sulted a doubtful authority when he declares 
(p. 92) that “ no less than one thousand 
different Indian languages and dialects are 
or have within a century ” been Bpoken by 
the North American aborigines? Again, 
the advice, which occupies the last two pages 
of the volume, looks too like the puff direct 
to inspire unlimited confidence in those which 

£ recede them. However, a good book on 
[anitoba is still a desideratum. We have 
had them from Government officials, which 
were simply advertisements, in which the 
truth but not the whole truth was told; 
and we have had them from passing tourists, 
who wrote down the “valuable information ” 
which was imparted to them in the smoking 
car; and we have had the spleen of dis¬ 
appointed settlers in abundance. But up 
to this hour we have still to get the matured 
observations of an independent agricultural 
expert, and of a man of science, who comes 
to Manitoba with the experience of other 
lands with which to compare it, and stays 
long enough to give his conclusions any 
value. Then perhaps the picture may be 
drawn so that the new comer may recognise 
it, though, in truth, the intending settler 
will always insist on taking exceptions for 
rules, and in picking out of a report simply 
what fits in best with his preconceived 
notions. Ho refuses to buy his knowledge 
in any other but the dearest market. 

Robert Brown. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mix. Curgenven of Cur gen ten. By 8. Baring- 
Gould. In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 

Hilary Carew, Florid. By A. A. Taylor. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

From Prison to Power. By A. H. Lambton. 

In 2 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 
Faneswood. By H. S. "Wheeler. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

A Living Statue. By Giulia Majeroni. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Dual Lives. By J. C. ChilliDgton. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

The Vyvyans ; or, The Murder in the Rue 
Bellechase. By Androe Hope. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

It can hardly be said that Mr. Baring- 


Gould has realised the expectations formed 
of the author of Mehalah and John Herring. 
His “output” has been too considerable 
for that; and doubtless the position of a 
popular novelist offers advantages which 
merely literary success can rarely attain to. 
Yet he has not altogether forgotten the 
point of honour, and, though plots grow 
thin and characters superficial, his writing 
retains a certain vigour and picturesque¬ 
ness unknown to most of his rivals. 
His style is often careless and hurried 
enough, but it still shows certain native 
qualities of strength: it is terse, racy, 
dramatic, full of colour. He has an effective 
way of weaving poetical bits of folklore 
into the thread of his story. And where he 
has an opportunity of painting a savage 
primitive character, his natural sympathy 
with the psychology of the uncivilised 
always enables him to be interesting. 
In Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven the plot is 
naught; an ordinary motive of mislaid wills 
and intriguing lawyers. And though the 
adventures of the more sophisticated per¬ 
sonages are well enough told, they are not 
of surpassing moment. But in Esther 
Moriday, the daughter of the pixies, Mr. 
Baring-Gould has found a congenial sub¬ 
ject. The affection which the wild moor- 
girl forms for certain members of the 
Curgenven family, and the circumstances 
which lead to her being accused of murder, 
are the most attractive theme of the book. 
And in the narrative of her escape from 
justice, as typified by the local policeman, 
there is a touch of that spirit of romance 
which finds its highest expression in the 
account of the flight of Alan Breck. Mr. 
Baring-Gould has a pretty turn for social 
satire, although there is sometimes a flavour 
of exaggeration about his methods. This 
is exemplified in Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven 
by the sketch of the Rev. James Pamphlet, 
a clergyman whose ambition is to become 
archdeacon, and whose life is devoted to 
parish organisation and the avoidance of 
the necessity for holding a definite opinion 
on any debateable subject. It is an enter¬ 
taining caricature, and doubly so as coming 
from a clerical pen. 

Hilary Carew, Florist, is a modest little 
volume in a paper cover; but it contains 
more of interest than many more ambitious 
works. It is a love story, delicately 
imagined and prettily told, with its setting 
of trees and flowers in the wide gardens of 
a country house. Lady Mary Anson and 
her niece Laurence Chester are compelled 
by poverty to let their hot-houses and 
flower-beds to an enterprising speculator, 
who intends to grow choice blossoms 
for the London market. He is really 
Hilary Carew, who has taken up the 
business as a whim; but Laurence does not 
know this, and looks upon him as a hateful 
and probably vulgar interloper. The story 
is concerned with the slow degrees by 
which the two come to love each other, half 
reluctantly, for Hilary has had a past, and 
Laurence thinks that she despises him for 
making a trade of flowers. There are some 
pretty touches of light comedy, notably a 
scene where Laurence goes into the gardens 
at an unearthly hour, and meets Hilary 
there, and another where he surprises her 
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in his London shop, wiring bouquets in place 
of a prot%6e who wanted a holiday. The 
easy style and the serenity of the book come 
as a pleasing relief when you have been 
wading through ungrammatical hysterics 
in three volumes. 

Local colour appears to be the effective 
thing in fiction nowadays, and, therefore, 
From Prison to Power will no doubt find 
readers. Most of the action passes in the 
Australian bush, amidst creeks, dampers, and 
mobs of cattle. The story is vastly inferior 
to Henry Kingsley’s immortal works on the 
same theme. Indeed, these have, perhaps, 
really exhausted the field of interest; but 
there is plenty of exciting adventure, com¬ 
plicated by the intrigues of the two 
ingenious villains, Darkheart and Smart- 
boy. The best episode is, perhaps, that in 
which a raid is undertaken against Smart- 
boy’s station, and he is discovered in the 
act of slaughtering one of his neighbour’s 
bullocks. The love interest which is woven 
into the story can hardly be regarded as 
successful, for the rapid transference of the 
hero’s affections, though probably not un¬ 
precedented in real life, does not tend to 
attract our sympathy towards him. Of this 
the author appears to be barely aware. The 
title of the book is somewhat misleading, 
for Ernest Malcolm only gets to prison two- 
thirds of the way through the last volume, 
and the power exercised by an English 
baronet is of modified extent. 

Faneswood is a story not without merit, 
although it is brilliant and fantastic, rather 
than subtle. It reads like a first attempt, 
and the writer will probably be able to see 
his way to better things. The characters 
are cleverly drawn, but they do not inspire 
much oonviction. Even Sybil Faunce, the 
Lilith of the piece, though fascinating, is a 
little theatrics and unreal. The motive of 
the book is the double life of Jonathan 
Aske, who, while apparently a respected 
country clergyman, has ail his life been 
compelled, by a youthful sin, to keep up a 
seoond establishment in another part of 
England. He covers the deception by pro¬ 
fessing to spend his income on books, and 
filling his shelves with what he alone knows 
to be cheap trash. The conclusion is cynical, 
for the illegitimate son discovers the truth, 
and is prompted by Miss Faunce, for her 
own purposes, to proclaim it. The father 
outwits him, and succeeds in branding the 
accuser as a shameless impostor. This is 
not poetic justioe, but it proves to be for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

A Living Statue is a romantic, sentimental 
story, Italian rather than English in temper 
as well as in setting. A young count marries 
a work girl, and at her death falls into the 
most profound despair. A shrewd lawyer 
among his friends discovers another girl, 
of easy morals, who bears a startling re¬ 
semblance to the dead wife. He introduces 
her to the count at a masked ball, and the 
count hires her to sit in a room with him 
every day, and let him gaze at her in silence. 
The woman is at first piqued by his insen¬ 
sibility to her attractions, and then falls 
madly in love with him. This love, though 
unreturned, ennobles her character; and in 
the end she proves to be the sister of the 


count’s former wife, and he marries her. 
The story is told in a somewhat conventional 
and not very interesting manner. 

The plot of Dual Lives is a little obscure, 
but it is a long rigmarole of private mar¬ 
riages and deceived women and mysterious 
secrets. The author is not without certain 
gifts of self-expression, but he does not 
seem to have the power of forming a clear 
conception of what he wishes to delineate, 
and sticking to it. And he annoys one with 
intervals of vague amateur philosophy. 
The story is so named because the author 
“ stumbled on the thought that all lives are 
dual, except those that are entirely selfish, 
and that these sink into the lowest types.” 
This does not seem to mean anything very 
definite or profound. 

There is not much in The Vyvyans• or, 
The Murder in the Rue Bellechasse, and 
what there is is not particularly meritorious. 
It begins with a sensational murder, and 
merges into a Ouidaesque story of passion 
and betrayal. A girl of good family—her 
father is a titled spendthrift, who uses bad 
language—but of undisciplined nature, falls 
in love with a Russian prince: the usual 
kind, fascinating, mysterious, and immoral. 
She is not particularly deceived as to his 
character, but nevertheless allows him to 
run away with her. Presently he deserts 
her; and when he is murdered shortly 
afterwards, she naturally gets the credit of 
it. As a matter of fact, it was her devoted 
old nurse. The background consists of 
minor and comparatively respectable love 
stories. In one of them an elderly clergy¬ 
man wants to marry a young girl, and 
renounces her with a sigh, when he dis¬ 
covers that she has a younger suitor. One 
seems to have come across this motive 
before : in George Eliot, perhaps. 

E. K. Chambers. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Pleas and Claims for Christ. By the Rev. 
H. Scott Holland. (Longmans.) We feel 
constrained to demur to Canon Scott Holland’s 
prefatory remark that, “if it is justifiable to 
publish sermons at all, it must be right also to 
leave them in their original character; it is 
impossible to revise them by the light of a 
higher literary standard.” Canon Holland’s 
eloquence is vehement and copious. When 
he wishes to explain that “at Easter, at 
Ascension-tide we are abruptly shot into the 
midst of a scene which seems to havo no 
intelligible or natural relation to the ordinary 
scenery within which our normal lives are 
spent,” he is not content with this single state¬ 
ment of the fact. He insists on making the 
fact alive to all his hearers. In sentence after 
sentence of vivid, eager phrasing, he forces 
upon us this characteristic of our time which he 
wishes us to think over, compelling us to look 
it fairly in the face, to consider it deeply and 
widely, in its various aspects and in its essential 
significance. But this sort of eloquence, which 
rushes upon us like a flood and sweeps us away 
resistlessly in its tide, must strenuously seek to 
avoid the defects of its qualities. It will always 
gain by anxious revision, which endeavours to 
secure that the sound and fury shall not signify 
nothing. When, for instance, Canon Holland 
speaks of “ One at Whose presence all wonder, 
all bewilderment, all disturbance, yielded and 
broke and ceased,” our ears are pleased by the 
rhythm ; but we almost at once look for some 


special correspondence between the nouns and 
the verbs, and if we do not find it, it is because 
the writer has not taken pains enough to put it 
there. Not infrequently Canon Holland’s elo¬ 
quence suggests a comparison with Mr. Raskin’s 
style in Modern Painters or the Stones of Venice ; 
but Mr. Ruskin assuredly did not let his 
sentences lie as they fell. Canon Holland can 
certainly afford not to revise when he preaches; 
but, unless he revises assiduously when he prints, 
he oheats his generation, and prevents his 
sermons from ranking as high as they ought to 
rank: they will tend to represent only the 
vehemence and copiousness, not the delicacy and 
insight, of the preacher’s mind. But we should 
not have guessed that these sermons were un¬ 
revised, unless we had been told so. They are ex¬ 
cellent examples of their author’s special gifts. 
In what we have already said, we have implied 
their eloquence. We have, therefore, only to 
point out that in their earnest and sympathetic 
comprehension of the spiritual conditions of the 
present day they are conspicuous. On the whole, 
we prefer the “pleas” to the “claims”; but 
both series of discourses are full of suggestive 
thought, applied with unflagging energy and 
alertness to the solution of the most pressing 
and difficult problems of the day. 

Expository Lectures and Sermons. By the 
late W. Gray Elmslie, D.D. Edited by A. N. 
MacNicoll. (Hodder & Stoughton.) The 
thirteen sermons collected in this volume are 
remarkable for their honest directness of appeal, 
and their frank discussion of present-day diffi¬ 
culties. They are conspicuously manly and in¬ 
telligent. But the “ expository lectures ” which 
precede the sermons constitute the most original 
and valuable section of the volume, and make us 
specially conscious of the loss sustained in the 
death of their author. The lectures are seven in 
number—three upon Judges of Israel, and four 
upon Minor Prophets. The lectures on Gideon, 
Samson, and Samuel are entirely sensible and 
candid, and only less able than the four on 
Hosea, Joel, Habakkuk, and Zechariah. The 
writings of the Minor Prophets are, perhaps, 
the most interesting in the whole Old Testa¬ 
ment, but they need to be treated as wholes. 
The usual preacher’s method of ohoosing a 
single verse from his author and expanding 
that into a sermon fails most completely when 
it is applied to the Minor Prophets; their 
writings as we possess them must be brought 
into close relation with the history of their 
own times, and at once they become luminous 
and inspiring—full of the most valuable 
political and social teaching. These four 
lectures are admirableexamples of what sermons 
on the Minor Prophets ought to be. They are 
eminently popular; but they are popular because 
the Prophets are treated as first of all politicians 
and social reformers, and the stupid and aim¬ 
less discussion of the fulfilment or non-fulfil¬ 
ment of their prophecies, which has filled so 
many dreary pages of the Commentaries, is 
left on one side, or treated as of quite secondary 
importance. The lectures will beget in the 
ordinary reader a desire to read and understand 
the Minor Prophets. We could not give them 
higher praise. 

The Four Men. By the Rev. J. Stalker, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) The “Four Men” 
—one out of eight miscellaneous addresses 
or discourses collected in this volume—are 
four different aspects of each man’s per¬ 
sonality: the world’s view of him, the view 
of his friends, his view of himself, and God’s 
view of him. This division is suggested by 
1 Cor. iv. 3-4. Dr. Stalker discourses on it 
pointedly and thoughtfully. His object is to 
be “ found instructive and readable by young 
men,” and he attains his object by satisfactory 
methods. Without being profound, he is rarely 
commonplace and never dull. His papers have 
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some measure of the suggestiyeness and 
originality which have made Prof. Drummond’s 
occasional addresses so popular. Dr. Stalker, 
moreover, speaks with sincerity from his own 
experience of life, which will at once gain for 
him the attention of young men. We like 
address No. II. on “Temptation” as well as 
any in the volume ; next to it we place No. V. 
on “ Christ and the Wants of Humanity.” 

Faith. Eleven Sermons, with a Preface. By 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Percival.) Mr. 
Beeching’s preface, after referring us for a 
philosophical account of Faith to Canon 
Scott Holland’s essay in Lux Mundi, pro¬ 
ceeds to set forth with scholarly precision and 
conciseness “whatFaith actually did mean, so 
far as we can judge from the records, to the 
Founder of our religion.” Mr. Beeching 
intends his preface to explain the method ana 
aim of his sermons, and not to be in itself a 
sermon; and for this reason it is perhaps the 
most valuable section of his volume. It might 
be very considerably expanded. The thought¬ 
ful reader will value it for its excellent ar¬ 
rangement and compression; the student will 
find it an exhaustive and suggestive summary ; 
the hasty reader will probably pass it by till 
he has read the sermons, which more easily 
and copiously explain and illustrate the subject 
of the preface. To show that the Faith we 
read of in the Gospels cannot be identified 
either with right judgment in matters theo¬ 
logical, or with an assurance of one’s own sal¬ 
vation, is the main object of the preface and 
the sermons. The sermons are eleven in 
number. They are models of quiet, clear 
English, earnest and thoughtful and simple. 
Mr. Beeching is a scholar and a poet, and the 
simplicity of his sermons somewhat surprises 
us. It is partly due to the fact that the 
sermons have been preached to a country con¬ 
gregation, but much more to Mr. Beeching’s 
choice of subject. He is endeavouring to 
explain “faith in Christ,” and to insist that 
such faith implies some knowledge and appre¬ 
ciation of the beauty of Christ’s own mind and 
character. Such a sermon as No. IX., on “ The 
Gentleness of Faith,” seems simple because, with 
a scholar’s accuracy and a poet’s insight, the 
preacher gets very close to the luminous sim¬ 
plicity of the Gospels themselves. An apprecia¬ 
tion of the words and character of Christ so 
patient and delicate as Mr. Beeching’s requires 
many gifts of insight, of thoughtfulness, of 
scholarship; it requires also a loyal self-sup¬ 
pression and enthusiasm for the supreme 
excellence of the Mind it would delineate, and 
such an enthusiasm is implicit in the sermons. 

Memoranda Sacra. By J. Rendel Harris. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Mr. Rendel Harris’s 
volume is the first of a series entitled the 
“Devotional Library.” It contains a series 
of meditations and reflections on spiritual 
matters, which appears to have been written 
some years since for the devotional meetings cf 
a small company of friends. It is this fact, 
we venture to think, which gives the 
Memoranda their special value. They are the 
sincere utterances of a devout and delicate 
spirit, expressing itself freely and gladly, 
without any fear of the hot sun of public 
criticism, which so quickly withers up the 
sweet and tender fancies of the human 
soul. The papers are not specially profound 
or specially subtle, and they are never 
exhaustive: they are merely occasional devo¬ 
tional exercises, which owe their worth to the 
humility, the sincerity, and the unaffected 
charity of the .soul which composes them. 

A book of this sort cannot be written to order; 
it must grow of itself. But it is always 
valuable as a record, and always contains a 
measure of perennial refreshment for the 
thirsty souls of men. 


Plain Words on Great Themea. By the Rev. 
| J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. (Sampson Low.) Dr. 
| Dykes is no longer a preacher, but a professor. 
It, is, however, as the minister of one of the 
most important Presbyterian congregations in 
London that he has been known to the public, 
and in this volume we are given a varied and 
representative selection from his pulpit dis¬ 
courses. A series of sermons by “ Preachers of 
the Age ” which omitted Dr. Dykes would not 
have been representative. The sermons are 
perhaps somewhat old fashioned. They are not 
sensational; they are not vivacious; they 
are not learned. The worshipper who expects 
Dr. Dykes merely to interest or amuse him will 
be disappointed. The preacher’s energies are 
concentrated on the effort to arouse and stimu¬ 
late the spiritual life of his hearers. The 
sermons are solemn, thoughtful, and sincere. 
Without any self-assertion or arrogance, they 
assume continually that their author has a 
message to deliver, and guidance to give. Any 
reader who will read these sermons, not 
altogether, but one at a time, will find them 
strong and impressive, full of sense and 
seriousness, as thoughtful as they are devout. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The present year is not only the centenary of 
the death of Gilbert White, but also the ter¬ 
centenary of the birth of Isaak WaltoD. In 
commemoration of the latter event, we are 
promised yet another edition of The Complete 
Angler, to be called the tercentenary edition. 
The Lives of Walton and Cotton, by Sir John 
Hawkins, will be given in an abridged form; 
and Mr. J. E. Harting, librarian to the Linnean 
Society, has undertaken to supply notes, eluci¬ 
dating statements of the author that require 
correction or explanation, from the point of 
view of a modem scientific naturalist. There 
will also be fifty illustrations, consisting partly 
of portraits and facsimiles, partly of etchings 
by Mr. Percy Thomas after paintings by John 
Linnell, senior (three of which are now pub¬ 
lished for the first time), and partly of drawings 
of riverside animals and biros by Mr. G. E. 
Lodge. The work will form two quarto 
volumes, printed on hand-made paper, with the 
plates on Japanese vellum. It will be issued 
in the autumn by Messrs. Samuel Bagster and 
Sons, who desire to commemorate in this way 
the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
their firm. 

Me. Paget Toynbee, who has been en¬ 
gaged for some years, in the intervals of 
other literary work, upon a Dictionary of the 
Divina Commedia, has decided to divide the 
publication into two parts. The first, which 
will be complete for the whole of Dante’s 
works, Latin as well as Italian, will con¬ 
tain the articles dealing with the proper 
names. The second will comprise the 
Vocabulary proper. Mr. Toynbee hopes 
eventually to supplement the latter with the 
vocabulary of the Convito, Vita Nuova, and 
Canzoniere. 

Prof. Hales's forthcoming volume, Folia 
Litteraria, will, like his last, consist of collected 
papers. Contributions to the Academy, the 
Contemporary Review, the Nineteenth Century, 
St. James's Gazette, Macmillan’s Magazine, and 
other journals, will be among the contents. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
in a few days a work on British Railways : 
their Passenger Services, Rolling Stock, Loco¬ 
motives, Gradients, and Express Speeds, by 
Mr. J. Pearson Fattinson, illustrated with 
numerous plates. 

Dr. Josiah Strong, author of “ Our 
Country,” which has had a very large circula¬ 
tion in the United States, has written a new 


work dealing with some of the problems of 
the times, entitled The New Era. It will bo 
ublished here by Messrs. Hodder and 
toughton, simultaneously with the American 
edition. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
immediately a cheap edition of My Geoff, by 
John StraDge Winter; also Mrs. Edward 
Kennard’s new book, Sporting Tales, in one 
volume. 

An increased interest in Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore's few imaginative writings has 
induced Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
to prepare for publication, early in the autumn, 
a new edition of Pastorals of France aud 
Renunciations. These stories will now be col¬ 
lected into one volume, which will be issued at 
the same time in America by Messrs. Scribner. 

Mr. W. E. Clegg, of Oldham, will publish 
this month a cheap edition of Miss M. R. 
Lahee’s Sybil West—a story of factory life, 
written to a large extent in Lancashire 
dialect. 

We are asked to state that the name of “Mi» 
Punch ” has been inadvertently taken in vain 
by Mr. F. Anstey in his reprinted volume, 
entitled Mr. Punch's Pocket Ibsen, which was 
recently published by Mr. Heinemann. Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnow & Co. reserve the use of that 
name for boobs issued by themselves. 

We are informed that the publishers of the 
forthcoming book by Mr. F. C. Selous, on 
pioneering and sport in South Africa, which 
was announced in the Academy of last week, 
are Messrs. Rowland, Ward & Co., of 
Piccadilly. 

Mr. E. R. Norris Mathews, librarian of 
the Bristol Museum and Library, aud formerly 
of the Birmingham Free Libraries, has been 
appointed successor to the late Mr. John Taylor, 
as City Librarian, Bristol. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the New 
English Dictionary, will distribute the prizes 
at Mill Hill School, on Friday next, June 23, 
at 4 p.m. 

The last meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society for the present session will be held 
on Monday next, at 20, Hanover-square, 
when the following papers are to b« read : 
“The Ideal Book,” by Mr. William Morris; 
and “ The Printing and Publishing of Modern 
Books,” by Mr. C. T. Jacobi, manager of the 
Chiswick Press. 

Next week the vast mass of historical docu¬ 
ments which the late Sir Thomas Phillipps 
accumulated at Thirlestane House, Cheltenham, 
and whichhave remained hidden there for nearly 
half a century, will be brought up for sale at 
Wellington-street. Outside the British Museum, 
and perhaps also the Bodleian, there can be no 
similar collection in England. What Heber 
was for books, that was Phillipps for MSS. 
He simply bought everything upon which he 
could lay his hands; and the present instal¬ 
ment represents (with a few exceptions) only one 
class of documents—those relating to the 
modem history of England. But, for this 
period, the interest of the material is extra¬ 
ordinary, almost rivalling that of the Public 
Record Office. Beginning with Henry VII., 
we have the official book of Court Ceremonies, 
and the inquisitions taken after the rebellion 
of Perkin Warbeck. In the Southwell and 
Blathwayte papers is to be found the corre¬ 
spondence of all the chief statesmen during 
the reign of William III. There are full 
accounts of disbursements from the privy purse 
of the first three Georges; and, coming down to 
our own time, eighty-three volumes of particu¬ 
lars relating to encumbered estates in Ireland. 

Of the collections made by heralds, antiquaries, 
an! genealogists of firmer days, it is impossible 
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to speak in detail. Many volumes are such as 
would find their most appropriate home in the 
libraries of colleges or of the Inns of Court. 
Of literary interest are: the holograph copy of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Swift; a well-known 
MS. of the shorter poems of Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and others, written circa 1440; and a collec¬ 
tion of some thousand letters addressed to 
E. R. Moran, when editor of the Globe (1839-43). 
We may also specially mention a list of West¬ 
minster scholars, from the foundation in 1561 
to the middle of last century, which once 
belonged to Warren Hastings; and a collection 
of prize poems at Winchester, probably of the 
very beginning of the present century, for it 
contains the name of Christopher Wordsworth. 
Will not some Wykehamist present this last to 
the oollege library as a “quingentenary” 
offering ? 

The address whioh the Eev. Stopford A. 
Brooke delivered at the inaugural meeting cf 
the Trish Literary Society has been published, 
in the form of a handsome quarto pamphlet, by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. The subject is “The 
Need and Use of getting Irish Literature into 
the English Tongue.” We may add that there 
is a sister society in Dublin, of which Dr. 
Douglas Hyde is president. His address was 
entitled “ The Necessity of de-Anglicising the 
Irish Nation.” 

The New York Critic prints a list of the 
authors of the greatest Americanbooks, as shown 
by a plebiscite of its readers. Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne stands easily first, with 643 votes; then 
Emerson (545) and Lowell (535), followed by 
Washington Irving (496) and Longfellow (488). 
Next come two living writers, Mrs. Becher 
Stowe (437) and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(417). After this there is a great drop. We 
must be content to mention that Fenimore 
Cooper received only 159 votes, and Poe 
(apparently) less than 20. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Among the contents of the July number of 
Scribner’s Magazine will be a long poem, in 
irregular metre, by Mr. W. E. Henley, entitled 
“ Arabian Nights Entertainments ” ; a descrip¬ 
tion of “The Life of the Merchant Sailor,” 
by Mr. W. Clarke Bussell, with illustrations by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn; “ Trout Fishing in the 
Traun ” (an Austrian river), by Dr. Henry van 
Dyke; and the beginning of a political story 
by Mr. Harold Frederic, entitled “ The Copper¬ 
head.” 

The July number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine will contain an article on Bagshott- 
park, the residence of the Duke of Connaught 
(by special permission); “Art, Eternal and 
Temporary,” by Mr. Harry Quilter, illustrated 
with a frontispiece after a picture by Mr. G. F. 
Watts ; and a complete story by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless, entitled “Mrs. O’Donnell’s Keport.” 

In the July number of the Monthly Packet 
will be begun a novel by Dorothea Gerard, 
entitled “ Lot 13 ” ; and also a series of papers 
on Mediaeval Thinkers, by Miss Bramston. 

A new serial story by Mr. G. A. Henty, 
entitled “Jack Dillon, of Dunnamore,” a tale 
of the Mahratta War, will be commenced in the 
issue of Chums published on June 28. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Lord Cromer will be unable to be present 
at Oxford next week; and, consequently, his 
name is withdrawn from the list of those upon 
whom honorary degrees are to be conferred at 
the Encaenia. 

Among those upon whom the University of 
Durham will confer next week the honorary 
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degree of D.C.L. are Mr. Alma Tadema and 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 

Mr. E. B. Poulton, of Jesus College, has 
been appointed Hope professor of zoology at 
Oxford, in succession to the late J. O. West- 
wood, thus preserving the original connexion 
of this chair with the science of entomology. 

Prof. J. W. Hales’ secon 1 term as Clark 
lecturer in English literature at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, having now expired, the post has 
been accepted by Prof. Edward Dowden, of 
Dublin. 

Mr. R. H. Kennett, of Queen’s College, 
has been appointed university reader in 
Aramaic at Cambridge—a post formerly filled 
by the late Prof. Bansly. 

Mr. R. Lachlan, of Trinity College— 
author of a treatise on a “System of Circles 
and Spheres,” published in the Philosophical 
Transactions tor 1887—has been approved by 
the general board of studies at Cambridge for 
the degree of Doctor of Scienoe. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
announce a serial entitled Oxford Characters, to 
be issued monthly in term. Each part will 
contain two lithographed portraits by Will 
Rothenstein, with text by F. York Powell and 
others. The portraits selected for the first 
part, which will be issued immediately, are 
those of Sir Henry Acland, regius professor of 
medicine, and of Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, of 
Christchurch, late president of the O.U.B.C. 
About fifty copies will contain proof impres¬ 
sions of the portraits signed by the artist. 

Prof. Satce delivered a public lecture at 
Oxford, on Wednesday, upon “ Babylon and 
Assyria in their Relations to Egypt.” 

It has been decided, by an unanimous vote of 
Exeter College, in the Stapledon debating 
society, to mark by a suitable presentation the 
forthcoming retirement from active work of 
the Rev. H. F. Tozer. His fame as a traveller 
and geographer is well known to readers of the 
Academy, while he has not only been a friend 
to many generations of Exeter men, but has 
acted as a valued tutor as well. Subscriptions 
are solicited from old members, and have been 
wisely kept down to a low figure. It may be 
hoped that Mr, Tozer’s retiring years will 
afford leisure for more literary work. He will 
certainly carry away with him the kindly 
regards of a numerous body of friends. 

Convocation at Oxford has voted a grant 
of £25 towards the fund that is being raised to 
conduct excavations in Montenegro, on the site 
of Doclea, the reputed birthplace of Diocletian. 
The private subscriptions promised amount to 
about £175, out of a total of £300 that is 
wanted. 

Mr. J. A. Cramb has been appointed pro¬ 
fessor of modern history at Queen’s College, 
Harley-street, in succession to Mr. Harold 
Cox. 

On November 8, Prof. Theodor Mommsen 
will keep the fiftieth anniversary of his doctor¬ 
ate. Some of his friends and admirers—not 
only in Germany, but also in this country and 
in America—have formed themselves into a 
committee to commemorate the occasion. In 
accordance with Prof. Mommsen’s own desire, 
subscriptions are asked for towards a fund for 
the endowment of research in Roman history. 
The treasurer of the German committee is 
Herr Ludwig Delbriick, of Berlin. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Canon Wood continues in the Antiquary for 
June his paper on Saint Fremund, whom he 
well describes as “ a forgotten saint.” The 
Hagiology of Englaud has been much neglected. 
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In many of the other countries of Europe the 
sixteenth century was prolific in biographies of 
saints, but here the conflict between those who 
adhered to the old religion and those anxious 
to introduce the new was far too fierce to 
ermit any study of saintly legend. The 
estruction of manuscripts was so great at the 
time of the Reformation, that very much we 
should now value has been lost. Even of Saint 
Gilbert of Sempringham very little is known, 
though he founded a not unimportant religious 
order. A life of him once existed among the 
Cotton MSS., but it perished with much more 
of greater value in the disastrous fire in Little 
Dean’s Yard. We owe much to Canon Wood 
for recording the legend of Fremund, which, 
as it exists now, is nearly all fable, though not 
the less interesting on that account. Miss 
Emma Elizabeth Thoyts continues her account 
of Old Berkshire School Games. It is well 
they should be rescued from oblivion, for the 
spread of education will soon efface all memory 
of them. The game called “Old Roger” is 
new to us. The series of papers in local museums 
which has been appearing in the Antiquary 
for some time past has already worked good in 
more than one quarter. We trust the paper before 
us by Mr. George Payne, in which he sketches 
what a museum in a county town should and 
should not be, will find many readers who will 
ponder over his wise admonitions. One truth 
whioh the writer puts before us should never 
be lost sight of. “ The first efforts of local 
museums should be directed to the formation 
of a series typical of the district.” This is often 
forgotten or disregarded; and we find the 
cases burdened with things, perhaps valuable 
in themselves, but having no relation to the 
place where they are, and consequently of very 
slight educational value. 


THE HONORARY DEGREES AT 
C1MRRIDGE. 

The following are the speeches delivered by 
the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting 
the several persons on whom honorary degrees 
were conferred at Cambridge on June 13, 

The Maharaja or Bhaonagar. 

Fluminis Indi ultra ostia, Oceani Indici in 
angulo remoto, surgit inter undas rrgfo ter felix, 
non modo viarum quasi catenis ferreia cumimpeiio 
nostro Indico coniuncta, sed etiam amicitiae 
vinculis flrmissimie nobiscum consociata. Adest 
hodie regionis illius rex illustriesimus, vir imperio 
nostro inter Indos fidelissimus, qui, non hello 
tantum paratus, nostrum in usum copias auxiliares 
ultro ccmparavit: sed pacis quoque in artibus 
insignia, suo in regno iura et leges in bonore ene 
iussit; aegrotantium ad dolores levaudos velut 
ipsi Saluti templum d<dicavit; popnli totius ia 
commodum litterarum atudia ubique fovit; artium 
denique et sclentiaram Academism constituit, 
quam, imperii nostri cum Univcrsitate viciua 
foedere quodam coneociatam, velut sororis nostras 
flllam libenter aalutamus. Iuvat regem de populo 
suo erudiendo tarn praeclare meritum titulo 
Academico hodie decorare. Iuvat etiam unum e 
popularibus eius in ludo campestri insignem inter 
alumnos nostros numerare. 

Loro Hbrschkll. 

Angliae totius Cancellarium, virum iuris perilis; 
aimum, Senatna Britannic! ordini superiori 
praepositum, titulo doetoris in iure esse dignissi- 
mum nemo negabit. Gratum Academiae, quod 
viri huiusce praesertim opera anno proximo lex 
perlata est, qua iuventus nostra faeneratorum ab 
insidiis melius defensa est. Gratum patriae, quod 
idem non modo Angliae legibus ferendis pro 
virili parte invigilat, sed etiam trans maria magni 
late prospiciens imperii totius commodis imervit. 
Nuper, in urbe quod imperii nostri caput est, »b 
ipsa Regina templum quoddam dedicatum est, 
quod in posterum (ut aperamus) et Indiae pentoset 
coloniae nostrae remotissimae velut imperii totnu 
focum respicient. In templo itlo Principis nosm 
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suapiciia aedificando, notum omnibus quantum 
Tiiluerint turn aliorum insignium yirorum consilia, 
quorum e numero unum hand ita pridem titulo 
nostro decorarimus, turn praesertim eius qui, ab 
ipsa Regina propterea honors novo nu per cnmulatue, 
etiam veetxo favore et plausu hodie merito 
excipietur. 

Lord Roberts. 

Salutamua deinceps imperatorem illustrem qu«m 
ab India aalvum sospitemque redditum plusquam 
semel excepit patriae totius acclamatio. Ulim, 
fere tredecim abhinc annos, bello trans Indum 
flumen ultra terminos imperii nostri per biennium 
fortiter gesto, fere decern milia militum per 
regionem difficillimam celeritate propc incredibili 
duxerat, et proelio prospers commieeo labem et 
infamiam nomini nostro iuustam prorsus dcleverat. 
ILlo tempore, ut poctae versu, verbo uno tan turn 
mutato, utar, "Uuus homo nobis properundo restituit 
rem.” Nunc, post septem anno?, paci praesertim 
confirmandae et imperii nostii ter minis contra host- 
iumimpetus terra mariquetuendisstrenue dedicat os, 
etiam e pace triumphos non minus iusignes 
reportavit. Imperatons nostri celcritatcm etiam 
gens in Europa bellorum peritiseima quondam 
admirata cat: nunc imperii nostri terminos, 
imperatoria eiusdem consilio et prudentiadefensos, 
Asiae, atque adeo Europae, gentes finibus nostris 
vicinae violare non audebunt. 

Prof. Jilii s Zi titza. 

Huic praesertim viro, Utteras Anglicas olim 
inter Vindobonenses, postea inter Berolinenses 
profeeso, quantum Anglia debeat, satis notum 
omnibus, qui in linguae nostrae studiis vitae suae 
tabernaculum posuerunt. In hoc certe viro 
litterae Anglicae antiquae investigatorem, prae- 
ceptorem, editorem nactae aunt acerrimnm. 
Testis eat carminum antiquorum Tcutonicorum 
maximum ab eo accuratissime exscriptum; testis 
eat eaeculi quinti decimi historia, de Hercule 
quodam Anglico conscripts, ab eodem diligent- 
iasime edits; testis denique est poetae sui temporis 
m axim ), poetae nanctam crucem ab Helena 
inventam egregie describentis, carmen ab eodem 
cum non minore expolilum. Viro tali nos certe, 
quorum in bibliothecls totiens tanto cum fruetu 
laborsvit, hedie animi grati testimonium libenter 
reddimus. 

Staniush Hayes O’Grady. 

Ann o proximo inter orbis terrarum Academiarum 
gratulatfonea Universitas Dubliniensia tria saecula 
feheiter exacts ludis saecularibus celebravit, etiam 
in posterum (ut speramus) pericula inter omnia diu 
incolumia superfuture Anno eodem Univcrsitatis 
illius bibliothecam lnvisentibus admirari licebat 
lyram vetustissimam regis prisci, Dalcaaaiorum 
ductoris, digit is olim (ut aiunt) pulsatam. Hodie 
unum ex alumnis eius, gentia illius progeniem, 
virum rege OlUlo prognatum et atirpe antiquissima 
Momoniensium oriundum, ealutamus ; qui, 
factionum novarum a clamonbua disaonis remotus, 
Uibemiae Utteria antiquia, velut Sibyllae foliia diu 
disperais, in unum ooUigendis et in linguam 
noetram reddendia vitam auam totam dedicavit. 
l’ropter patriae praesertim amorem, nulla merccdia 
exspectationc adduct us, laborem tarn iogentem est 
aggressus; numquam, “ silvae Gadelicae ” ambages 
pererrana, “aspectana silvam immensam ” (velut 
alter Aeneas) precatus est: 

“ si nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
ostendat nemore in tanto.” 

Eo libentius nosmet ipsi ailvae tarn antiquae 
exploratori indefesso laudis nostrae frondcs 
qualeacumqne hodie inteximus ; et Hibemiae 
regis antiqui progeniem honoris nostri corona 
merito ooronamua. 

Charles Cahills Saiht-Safxs. 

Die hestemo societas qnaedam arti mosicae inter 
noamet ipsoa colendae dedicate annoa quinquagintu 
ab origine sua proapere actos auspiciis optimis 
celebravit. Aderat dux et signifer ipse qui 
Musarum in choro velut Apollinis Husagetae 
vicem tam diu tam feliciter gessit. Adcrant 
etiam alii artis tam iticundae Professores illustrea, 
quorum e numero nonnullos e gentibus inter se 
diverais ad nos devectos titulo nostro hodie decor- 
amns. Ceteris autem et aetata 1 1 experientia 
exceliit vir gentia vitiuae inter lumica numeratus, 


qui memoria prope incredibili praeditus, Musas 
Mnemoaynea fuisse Alias suo exemplo luculenter 
comprobavit. Musicae sacrae interpres quam 
doctus, artis musicae existimator quam eubtilis 
ex-titit ! Quot terras ipse peragravit! in quot 
orbis terrarum regiones, coram quanta audientium 
multitudine, fama eius exivit! Laetamur eum, 
qui olim ignis caelestii datorem Promethea cele¬ 
bravit, ipsum inter tot gentes artis muBicuc munera 
caelestia totiens tam feliciter dispersisso. Laetamur 
etiam Samsonia scriptorem celeberrimum Phrynes 
ex fabula laudis suae coronac Acres novos nuper 
intexuis'o. 

Max Bhcch. 

Sequitur deinceps Auminis Rheni alumnus 
insignia, qui amnia paterni nympham fatalem olim 
egregie cccinit. Sive patriae ex historia, velut ex 
Armiuio Germauiae vindice, aut patriae ex littcris, 
velut ex Schillcro, Germaniae dfcore eximio, 
arguments sumit; sive Scandinavian fabulas et 
Normannorum virtutem bellicam nobis interpre- 
tatur; sive Graeciam denique repetens, aut Bala - 
minis pugnam aut Ulixis errorci denuo nobis 
praesentes reddit, vatem ubiquo magnum libenter 
ognoscimus. Talium virorum in laude ot Graeciae 
et Germaniae poetae velut uno ore couspirant. 
Quid Homerus olim cecinit ? 
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Quid autem Schillcrus 

“ vita sit in statuis; spirare poemata possint; 
ipsum animum callet Musica sola loqui.” 

Peter Iltitsch Tschaikowsky. 

Russornm ex imperio immenso hodie ad nos 
delatua est viri illustris, Bubinsteinii. diseipulus 
insignia, qui neque Italiam neque Helvetiam in- 
exploratam reliquit, sed patriae earmina popularia 
ante omnia dilexit. Iugenii Slavonici et ardorem 
fervidum et languorem subtristem quam feliciter 
interpretatur! Mueicorum modorum in argu- | 
mentis animo concipiendis quam amplus est! in l 
numcris modulandis quam dtstinetus! in liexionibus [ 
variaudis quam eubtiiis ! in orchestrao (ut aiunt) 
partibua inter se diverais una componeudis quam 
splendidus! Talium virorum animo grato 
admiramur ingenium Ulud facile et promptum, 
quod, velut ipsa rerum nature, nulla necessitate 
coactum sed quasi sua sponte puloherrimum 
quidque in luminis oras quotannis submittit. 
Audiamus Propertium:— 

“ aspice quot submittit humus formosa colores ; 
et veniunt hederae sponte sua melius.” 

Etiam nosmet ipsl hodie fronti tam felici hederae 
nostrae corollam sponte imponimus. 

Arrioo Borro. 

Italiae inter decora libenter nominamas vatem 
eximium, qui Musarum muncre duplici donatus, 
non modo in arte musica sed etiam in carminibus 
condendis famam insignem est odeptus. Qui pro 
patria olim fortiter puguavit, idem musica in arte 
etiam exterarum gentium ingenia conspicua ea 
qua par est reverentia respicit. Quod ad opera 
praeclara ab ipso conscripts attinet, fateoitur 
fortasse nimium diu in scriniis suis inclusum 
tenuisse Neronem ; est etiam, nifallor, “ scriptus,” 
“necdum Anitua Orestes”: quantum autem ex 
utroqne laudem aliquando adepturus sit, operum 
priorum ex omine licet conAdenter augurari. 
Argument* vero, a poeta tam eximio de 
Hamleto, de Othello, de FalstaAo denique 
conscripta, numeris musicis ab aliis egregie 
eonsociata sunt. Ipse Mephistophelis personam 
plusquam semel egregie est interpretatus, in 
Musis colendis non alios imitatus, sed ubique sui 
iogenii motus proprios secutus. Nemo certe 
poetae m&ximi Germanici, Mephistophelis scriptoria 
ccleberrimi, monito illi melius obtemperavit:— 

“ ipsum pectore prodeat necessest, 
quidqiud pectora permovere aumet.” 

Fortasse etiam alios suo tempore laudabimus: 
hodie Musarum numero contenti, artis Musicae 
prae;ertim inter praeconia novem virorum illus- 
trium laudes terminamus. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Beckeh. Ph. A. Jean Lemaire, der state huminislische 
Diebter Frankrsiohs. 8 trass burg: TrUbner. 12 M. 
Bedikb, J. Lea Fabliaux: etudes de litter*lure populates 
et d*his*oire littdraire du moyen age. Faria: Bouillon. 
12 fr. 60 c. 

Camera d’Alxeida, P. Lea Pyrdntfea. Paris: Colin. Ut. 
60 C. 

Dan.. G. La Mere Angelica, abbeue de Port-Royal, 
d’ayn's sa oorrespondance. Paris : Perrin. S fr. 51 c. 
Dayot, Armand. C'harht et son (Earn. Palis: May & 
Motteroz. 6 fr. 

Dr it bring, E. Die Gioa*on der modernen Literatur. 2. 
Abth. Rousseau; Schiller; Byron ; Shelley. Leipzig: 
Neumann. 8 M. 

Du Boid.Reyuond, E. Maupertuis. Leipzig: Veit. 1 M. 
50 Pf. 

Fisciirr, R. Zur Kunstentwtcklung der engliachen Tragodie 
von ihrea ersten Anfdsgen bis zu Shakespeare. Strata- 
burg : Trubner. 5 M. 

Haroourt, le due d’. L’Egypte et les Egyptiens. Paris: 
Won. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Hartwio, P. Die griecbitchen Meistencbalen der Bliithezeit 
dee ztrengen rothttgorigen 8tiles. Berlin: Spemann. 
270 M. 

Klaihes, F. Das Bitd bei Chaucer. Berlin: Heinrich. 
12 SL 

Lanospeeu, H. de, Hortus delleiarnm. Reproduction 
hdliogrephique. Livr. V. Btraseburg: Triibner. 13 M. 
60 PI. 

Lx Bxaz. La idzende de la mort en Basee-Bretagnc. Paris: 
Champion. 5 fr. 

Lobbll’s v„ Jahreubcrichte ilb die Ver&nderongen u. 
Fortschritte im Miiitarwesen. 19. Jabrg. 1892. Berlin : 
Mittler. 10 M. 

Steixschseideb, M. Die hebifiiachcn Ueberaetzungen das 
Mittelaltera u. die Juden ale Dolmetscher. Berlia: 
Bibliograpb. Bureau. 80 M. 

Ujfalvy, Ch. E. de. Les biscuits de porcelaine. Paris: 
Remain. 6 fr. 

Vas de Wish, M. Lib Frdrea Van Ostade. Paris: Lib. 
de l’Art. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Waonee, E. W. Mellin de Saint-Gelai*. Ludwigthafen: 
Lauterborn. 2 M. 70 PI. 

Zola, Emile. Le Docteur Pascal. Paris: (harpentier. 
8 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY. 

Clemen, C. Die Chronologic der paulinischen Briefe, aufs 
Neue untersucht. Halle : Niemeyer. 6 M. 

Lev, J. Historiuhe Krkliirung des 2. Teds dee Jesaia. 
Marburg: Etwert. 8 M. 

ScHAEre, E. Die retriniechc Stiiimung der neutestament- 
lichen Literatur. Berlin : Beutber. 4 M. 

Scar birt, H. v. Die Composition des paeudopetiinischen 
Evangelien-Fragment*. 4 M. 50 Pf. Dai Petrua- 
evangelium. 50Pf. Beilin: Reuther. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Baieu, R. Zwei etraleundieche Chroniken d. 15. Jabrh. 
Stralsuad: Bremer. 2 M. 

Boibsonnadi, P. Histoire de la reunion de la Navarre ii la 
CastiUe. Paris: Picard. 10fr. 

Bcrchard, K. Die Hegung der d.utechen GeiicLte im 
Mittelalter. Leipzig: Hirsehfeld. 6 M. 

Chashin, Ch. L. La Vendee patriots 1793— ISO >. Paris: 
Dupont. 40 fr. 

Cube, M. t. Die gemhichtliche Entuickelung der fiiretl. 
Stolbergiscben Forsten zu Wesnigerode. Beilin: Farey. 
8 M. 

Droyben. J. G. Kbine Schriften zur niton Gcscbichte. 
1. Bd. Leipzig: Veit. 10 M. 

Kuolke, B. E. neue HAndsibrift der Caronik Albert’s v. 

Aachen. Tubingen: Fuee. 8 M. 60 Pf. 

Labboue, Emile. Bergerac soul les Anglais. Paris: 
Bouam. 7 fr. 

MIli.ir, J. H. Vor- u. fiiibgesohichtliche Alterthilmer der 
Prov. Hannover. Hreg. v. J. Reimera. Hannover: 
Schulze. 18 M. 

Noriun, R. Studien in der Themiatokletfrage. Upesla: 
Lundstrum. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Tube, K. H. The Legal Code of Aelfred (he Great, edited 
&o. Halle: N’iemeyer. 4 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Bbitzblmayr, M. Hymenomycet,n. XU. Hymenomyoeten 
bub Siidbzyern. 9. Tl. Berlin : Fried bind or. 50 M. 
Gompebz, Th. Griechische Decker. Bine Geschichte del 
sntiken Philocophie. 1. L<g, Leipzig: Veit. 2 M. 
Moobhbbb, Th. A. E. Biederminn noch seiner mUgemein- 
phileeophlscben Stellung. Berlin: Speyer. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
Paulitsuiikb, Ph. E’hnogrspbie Noraoet-Afrikas. Die 
msterielle Cultur der Danakil, Galla u. Somtil. Berlin: 
Rdmer. 20 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Analecta grBeoo-latina. Philologis Vindobonte congre- 
gatit obtulerunt coll eg \e CracovlenBca et Leopolitani. 
Cracow. 1 M. 60 PI. 

Babtb, J. Etymologiacbe Studien zum Semitiachec, ina- 
beeondere zum hebrdiichen Lea ikon. Leipzig: Hin- 
riche. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Gottbcealk. A. Ueb. die Rprache v. Prorins im 13. Jabrh. 
Caeael: HUbn. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Gbeoobio, G. de. Per la atoria oomparata delie litterature 
neo-latine. Paris: Bouillon. 4 fr. 
HAXDScBBiFrBN-VEKzBicHKiaaE, die, der k. Bibliothek zu 
Ferlin. 12. Bd. Verz ichnias der lateiniachen Hand- 
echriften. Von. V. Rose. 1. Bd. Beilin: Aeher. 
21 M. 

Liebebmann. F. Coneiliatio Cnuti, e. Uebertragung 
acgeleacbaiiaher Geeetze, ana dem 12. Jabr., zum 1. 
Male hreg. Halle: Niemeyer. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Niumavn, K, E. Dvr Wabrheitpfai. Ein buddbist. 
Denkmsl. A us der Pa'i nbers. Leipzig: Veit. 8 M. 
50 Pf. 
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Baabx, B. Die Oeacbichte d. Domicus Mflri, e. Apoatels de® 
Orient a. Aui dem Sjr. libera, u. unterancht. Leipzig : 
Himicha. 2U. 

Tu.vdalb. Das mittelengl. Gedicbt iib. die Vision d. 

Tondaiua, brag. T. A. Wagner. Haile: Niemeyer. 4 M. 
VrsTOB, W. Le bone Fionnoe of Borne. 1. Abtlg. Marburg: 
Elwert. 2U. 40 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BEAL CHABACTEB AND IMPORTANCE OF 
THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS. 

VI. 

Athenaeum Club. 

We have not yet exhausted the interesting 
consequences which seem to follow from a right 
appreciation of the contents of the First Book 
of Esdras. We have seen how it apparently 
preserves for us the true order and sequence of 
events, which have been dislocated in the 
earlier chapters of the canonical book of Ezra. 
It seems to throw a similar light on the 
difficult and much disputed nature of the Book 
of Nehemiah. It has long ago been remarked 
that the first seven chapters of Nehemiah 
stand apart from the rest of the work, and 
form a substantive whole, probably a direct 
copy of Nehemiah’s own memoirs, being 
written in the first person. The part beginning 
with chapter vii. verse 73, and continuing for 
three chapters, is quite different, refers to him 
in the third person, and is concerned with the 
doings of Ezra rather than Nehemiah. Deutsch 
and others have urged that the former part of 
Neheiniah’s narrative, in which Ezra’s name 
does not occur, has got into its wrong place ; 
and that the story, as told in the Book of Ezra, 
was once continued by that contained not in the 
first chapter of Nehemiah, but by that begin¬ 
ning in the seventy-third verse of the seventh 
chapter of that Book. 

Now if we turn to the Book of Esdras, 
which we have shown so many reasons for 
believing to constitute the original Septuagint 
text, and to represent further the text of the 
narrative before it was edited and sophisticated 
by Akiba and his men, we shall find that this 
very passage from Nehemiah’s memoirs is 
excluded, and that we pass directly from what 
is the concluding verse in our canonical Ezra to 
verse 73 of chapter vii. of the Book of Nehe- 
iniah. Eeuss remarks in his great work : 

“ DerVerfasser dieser Uebersetzung muss einen 
Text vor sich gehabt haben, in welchcm die siimmt- 
lichen Theile vereiniget waren, Nehemiah 1-7 uber 
aufgelassen. Einen eolohen Text befolget auch 
Josephus, der Nehemiah 1 ff erst nachholt” {Die 
Getehichte der Heiligm Schriften alien Testaments, 
ei. 2, p. 544.) 

Here, as in other places, I hold, therefore, 
that the true order of the narrative has been 
preserved in Esdras I. Unfortunately that 
Book ends abruptly in the middle of a sentence 
corresponding to Nehemiah viii. 13; but there 
is no reason to doubt that in the complete work, 
of which it forms a section only, the story went 
on continuously to the end of that portion of it 
in which the doings of Ezra were recorded, and 
possibly contained an account of his death in 
the sense in which it is reported by Josephus, 
and that to this was appended the part of the 
present Book of Nehemiah, which is written in 
the first person, and which constitutes his per¬ 
sonal memoirs. This view would support the 
narrative as reported by Josephus, and, of 
course, involves some important historical cor¬ 
rections. The only argument I know against 
it is one used by the Hulsean professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, Dr. Ryle, who says that 
this view (which necessitates our separating the 
careers of Ezra and Nehemiah, and making the 
latter begin only after the close of the former) 
would necessitate our striking out as later 
glosses the mention of Nehemiah’s name in 
viii. 9, and x. 22. In regard to the last refer¬ 
ence, I do not understand it, since no mention 


of Nehemiah is made in the verse quoted; but 
in regard to the first, there does seem to be 
reason for suspecting the text. It runs thus : 
“ And Nehemiah, which is the Tirshatha, and 
Ezra the priest, the scribe, and the Levites that 
taught the people, said unto all the people.” 
Now the corresponding passage in Esdras I. 
makes no mention whatever of Nehemiah, but 
reads: “ Then spake Attatharates unto Esdras 
the chief priest and reader, and to the Levites 
that taught the multitude,” &o. I think the 
best explanation is to treat the reference to 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha in the one case, and 
to Attatharates in the other, as glosses. 

The evidence is assuredly very strong indeed, 
that here, as in other places, the order of the 
original text is preserved for us by Esdras I., 
and not by the canonical Book of Ezra. The 
breaking up and redistribution of the personal 
memoirs of Nehemiah was probably the work 
of Akiba and his men, who must also be held 
responsible for putting the first chapter of 
Nehemiah, which is dated in a later month, 
before the second chapter. 

We must now approach another problem, 
which has been a good deal neglected: namely, 
the meaning and explanation of the document 
which exists in three recensions in the Bible, 
namely, in the second chapter of Ezra, in the 
corresponding chapter of Esdras I., and in the 
seventh of Nehemiah, I believe the true expla¬ 
nation of this document is to be found in the 
theory put forward in the article on Nehemiah 
in the Dictionary of the Bible, but the whole 
of the riddle is not there solved. The Bishop 
of Bath says very rightly that tho socond of 
Ezra is shown by the mention of Nehemiah 
the Tirshatha in verses 2 and G3, and that of 
Mordecai, in verse 2, to be of a much later 
date. Written, he says, by Nehemiah, it was 
placed by Ezra, or probably by a still later 
hand, in this position, as bearing upon the 
return from the Captivity related in Ezra 
chap, i., though chronologically out of place 
(Dictionary of the Bible i. 607). 

It has been suggested that by the Tirshatha 
in Ezra ii. 63 and Nehemiah vii. 65 some other 
person than Nehemiah is meant. Upon this 
the venerable writer just quoted says : 

“ That the Tirshatha here and in Nehemiah vii. 70 
means Nehemiah, we are expressly told (Nehemiah 
viii. 9, x. 1—Nehemiah is expressly named as the 
Tirshatha in 1 Esdras v. 40) ; and therefore it is 
perfectly certain that what is related in Ezra ii. 65, 
Neh. vii. 64 happened in Nehemiah’s time and 
not in Zerubbabel’s. Consequently, the taking of 
the census, which gave rise to that incident, belongs 
to the same time. . . . This is further evident from 
the circumstance that the closing portion of this 
section is an abbreviation of the same portion a9 it 
stands inNchemiah, proving that the passage existed 
in Nehemiah before it was inserted in Ezra. Another 
proof is the mention of Ezra as taking part in that 
assembly of the people at Jerusalem, which is 
described in Ezra iii. 1, Neh. viii. 1; for Ezra did 
not come to Jerusalem till the reign of Artaxerxes 
(Ezra vii.). Another is the mention of Nehemiah 
as one of the leaders under whom the captives 
enumerated in the census came up in Ezra ii. 2, 
Neh, vii. 7, in both which passages the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of Nehemiah with Seraiah, when compared 
with Neh. x. 1, 2 , greatly strengthens the con¬ 
clusion that Nehemiah the Tirshatha is meant. 
Then, again, that Nehemiah should summon all the 
familiesof Israel to Jerusalem to take their census,and 
that, having done so atgreat cost of timeand trouble, 
he or whoever was employed by him should merely 
transcribe an old census taken nearly 100 years 
before, instead of recording the result of his own 
labours, is so improbable that nothing but tho 
plainest necessity could make one believe it.” 

The Bishop of Bath mentions as the only 
difficulty in the way that Neh. vii. 5-6 seems 
to describe the register which follows as the 
register of the genealogy of them which came 
up at the first, and that tho expression 
found written therein requires that the words 


which follow should be a quotation from that 
register (comp. ch. vi. 6). He explains this 
difficulty by saying that the words quoted 
are only those whioh contain tho title 
of the register found by Nehemiah. His 
own new register begins with the words of 
verse 7, “ The men who came with 
Zerubbabel,” &c., which forms the descriptive 
title of the following catalogue. Nehemiah or 
those employed by him used the old register 
as an authority by which to decide the 
genealogies of the present generation; and hence 
it was that when tho sons of Bazillai claimed 
to be entered into the register of priestly 
families, but could not produce the entry of 
their house in that old register, Nehemiah 
refused to admit them to the priestly office 
(39-42), but made a note of their claim, that it 
might • be decided whenever a competent 
authority should arise (article Nehemiah in tho 
Dictionary of the Bible). 

WithaU this I completely agree, but I would 
go further and point out what has apparently 
been overlooked; namely, that the enumera¬ 
tion of persons in verse 27 of ch. vii. of 
Nehemiah, and the corresponding verses of 
Ezra and of Esdras I., is not only very 
singular, but has a very strong appearance of 
being a Targum or gloss which has found its 
way into the text. For what in fact do we read 
there ? First are named Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
who are named together in many places, and 
notably in the narrative of Haggai. Then we 
have Nehemiah. We can hardly avoid the 
Bishop of Bath’s conclusion that the Nehemiah 
here named was Nehemiah of Tirshatha. He 
is followed in the second of Ezra by Seraiah, 
who is called Azariah in the seventh of Nehe¬ 
miah, and who distinctly occurs in the tenth 
chapter of the latter Book among those who 
were sealed with Nehemiah. The names Bigbai, 
Rehum, and Baanah occur among the Levites 
who were also sealed with Nehemiah. The 
names seem to me, in fact, to be representative 
names of leaders of the several migrations, and 
to be explanatory of those who were found to be 
entitled to be registered in Nehemiah’s census. 
The occurrence of Zerubbabel’s name in tho 
prefatory exordium to the list doubtless induced 
the compiler, when he transferred the seventh 
chapter of Nehemiah, to insert it in the Book of 
Ezra in the place where he thought it fitted in 
chronologically; but the chapter has, in fact, 
nothing to do with Zerubbabel’s time at all, 
but with that of Nehemiah. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, June IS, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: “Ethics for the 
People,” by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ The Ethics of Party,” by Mr. 

D. G. Ititohie. 

Monday, June 19, 6 pm. Hellenic : Annual Meeting. 

7 30 pm. Bibliographic d: “The Ideal Book,” by 
Mr. William Morris; “The Printing and Publishing 
of Molern Books,” by Mr. C. T. Jacob*. 

Tuesday, June 20, 7.45 pm. Statistical: “Rural Depopu¬ 
lation,” by Dr. G. B. Longstaff. 

8.30 pm. Z nlogieal: “ A Monograph cm Butterflies 
of the Genm Thyionot by Messrs. Hamilton H. Drnce 
and G. T. Bethunt*-Bak«r; “New Species of Butterflies 
from the IsUnd of St. Thomas-,” by Miss E. M. Sharpe ; 
“ The OiteoJogy of the Mesozoic Ganoid Fish, Lepidot 

by Mr. A. Smith Woodward. 

Wednesday. June 21, 7 p.m. Meteorological: “Fift-en 
Years’ Fog in the British Islands, 1873-90,” by Mr. 
Robert H. “Uoper Currents of Air over ths 

Arabian Sea,” by Mr. W. L. Dallas ; “ Australian CUmite 
and Weather,” illustrated with Lrntern 8 ides, by Mr. 

E. D. Archibald. 

8 pm. Geological: “Composite Dykes in Arran,” 
by Prof. J. W. Judd; “An Intrusive Sheet of Diabase 
and Associated Rocks at Robin Hood, near Ba«sen- 
thwaite,” by Mr. J. Postl thwaite; “Two Dm^atirian 
Teeth from A^lpsburv.” by Mr. R. Lydekker; “ A New 
Tieiosanr from the Waipara River, New Zealand.” by 
Capt. F. W. Hutton; “The Affinities of the Genus 
Asfrocornia” by Mr. Robert F. Torahs ; “ A New Genm 
of Mndrtpomn'i from the Sutton 8tone of South Wales.” 
by Mr. Robert F. Tomes; “ The Dykes of Hope. Idaho.” 
by Mr. Herbert R Wood ; “ The Rise and Fall of Lake 
Tanganyika,” by Dr. Robert Sieger. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “The Development of the 
Continental Form of Microscope Foot,” by Dr. Nias; 
“ New and Little-known Rotifers,” by Mr. C. Roussclet. 
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Thursday, J une 22, 8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

6 p.m. Physical: “ Exhibition of a Form of C*rey- 
Foster Bridge,” by Mr. Nalder; “ An Influence Machine,” 
by Mr. Piageon; “An Influence Machine,” by Mr. 
WimshuTat; A New Volumenometer,” by Mr. Myers. 
Saturday, June 24, 8.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

AMKA1E3 du mus£e guxmet. —Le Zend- 
A. vest a. Traduction nouvelle, avec Com- 
mentaire Historique et Philologique, 
Par James Darmesteter. Vol. III. (Paris: 
Leroux.) 

This third and concluding volume of 
M. Darmesteter’s translation of the Areata 
will be welcomed not only by the small 
group of specialists, but by all those who 
from whatever point of view take a general 
interest in the religion associated with the 
great name of Zoroaster. For ever since 
Anquetil Duperron brought back with him 
to Europe in an English ship this mysterious 
literature of tho Fire-worshippers, with 
which until then rumour had been busy in 
the absence of knowledge, scholars in all 
parts of the field have been obliged for 
very different ‘ reasons to confront the 
problem of the origin and character of the 
Avesta, and their solutions so far have been 
at least as varied and curious as the learn¬ 
ing which supports them, and the assump¬ 
tions which they support. 

At the very outset of its career, the infant 
science was exposed to the shock—which 
nearly proved fatal—of the cultivated in¬ 
credulity of Sir William Jones, in whom 
for once brilliancy appears to have over¬ 
balanced sagacity ; but, this danger past, it 
was enabled, mainly by the support of Bur- 
nouf, to subsist in an honourable position 
of semi-independence, helping to explain 
the Veda, while being itself explained by 
the Veda. But its services, as might have 
been expected, were soon required in 
another direction. 0nines eodem cogimur: 
the Israelitish solution of the problem was 
bound to appear, and it did appear. 
Accordingly, Zoroastrianism was born in 
Media of the contact between the Magi and 
the Jews transported and enslaved by 
Shalmaneser—a view which sounds some¬ 
what like the inversion, disguised scien¬ 
tifically, of a much older theory, of 
which Hyde was an illustrious exponent. 
Starting from the assumption, by no means 
unnatural in his day, that the prophetic 
business could only be learnt from a Jew, 
Hyde made Zoroaster spend most of his 
youth in Palestine in the service of a 
Hebrew prophet. The further question, 
which prophet had had the honour of in¬ 
structing Zoroaster before he commenced 
on his own account, was more complicated, 
and, indeed, never satisfactorily answered, 
nyde thought it was Esdras, Prideaux that 
it must have been Ezekiel. 

But if these different competing theories 
—to wit, that the Avesta is a modern 
forgery; that it is the memorial of an 
ancient revolt against the religion of the 
Veda; that in its main features it was in¬ 
spired by, if not borrowed from, the Judaism 
of the eighth century—are each and all 
unsatisfactory, in that, while introducing 
certain things that are unproved or im¬ 
probable, they fail to take account of certain 


others that are actual, have we exhausted 
the possibilities of the case, or can the 
attributes of the Avesta, peculiar as they 
are, be made to flow from real causes ? 

There remains the historical solution, 
which it is the object of this book to 
exhibit and demonstrate. According to M. 
Darmesteter, therefore, and in his own 
words: 

“ The religion of the Avesta represents essenti¬ 
ally the religion of the Achaemenid epoch, but 
deeply penetrated, after the conquest of Alex¬ 
ander, through contact with the Greeks and 
the Jews, by now principles and elements 
borrowed from Neo-TPlatonism and Judaism. 
In point of form, the whole Avesta, even in its 
oldest portions, bears the impress of these new 
principles, and has taken from them its form. 
It was composed in its entirety after the con¬ 
quest of Alexander, between the first century 
before and the fourth century after our ora, 
and the language in which it was written— 
Zend—was very probably a learned, a dead 
language.” 

To those accustomed to dwell in imagination 
at the calm altitude of say 1500 n.c., it will 
cause a shock of surpriso to find themselves 
thus suddenly plunged into the midst of the 
crowd of competing religions and philoso- 

E hies, in which the Jew of the dispersion 
ids against the Greek of the decadence. 
It behoves us, therefore, to examine the 
foundations of this reconstruction, at first 
sight so bold and startling. 

In the first chapter the author expounds 
the relation of the Avesta as we have it to 
the Avesta as it must have been in the time 
of tho SasBanids. According to the tra¬ 
dition, tho latter was a vast literature 
divided into twenty-one books or Nasks; 
but our knowledge of it is not confined to 
tradition, for in the Dlnkart, a sort of 
summa of Zoroastrian theology composed in 
the ninth century, we have a Pahlavi 
analysis of these twenty-one Nasks, as they 
were known iu the Sassanian period, and 
even so late as the third century after the 
Arabian conquest. On the other hand, 
M. Darmesteter has brought together and 
published in this volume a number of 
inedited Zend fragments, many of which 
can be identified with absolute certainty as 
the originals corresponding to the analysis 
in different places of the Dlnkart. In this 
way not only do we ascertain the reality and 
authenticity of the Zend literature analysed 
by the Dlnkart, but we are enabled to place 
our actual Avesta side by side with this 
inferential Avesta, and thus to estimate the 
proportion of the part that has come down 
to us to the whole literature. The result 
of this process of comparison may be briefly 
indicated. 

The twenty-one Nasks are divided into 
three groups of seven: those relating to 
the Giithas, forming the theological group ; 
those relating to the law ; and, thirdly, the 
Hadhamathra Nasks, forming what may be 
called tho mixed group. And it appears, 
when our Zend material has been sorted 
and classified on the plan of the Dlnkart, 
that “ we possess specimens more or less 
considerable of fifteen Nasks out of twenty- 
one, and that we possess in their integrity 
the two Nasks which were considered as the 
most important religiously ”—that is to say, 
the Stot Yasht, containing the Gathas, in 


the first or theological group, and the 
Vendidad in the legal group. 

In the second chapter the author deals 
with the traditional account—also preserved 
in the Dlnkart—of the origin and formation 
of the Avesta. The twenty-one Nasks 
created in the beginning by Ahura were 
brought by Zoroaster to the King Yishtasp, 
who caused two copies of them to be made. 
Of these, one was burnt at the time of the 
invasion of Alexander; while the other was 
carried off by the Greeks to be translated 
into the ; r own language. But at length an 
attempt was made to recover or to restore 
the vanished treasure. The Arsacid King 
Yalkhash caused all the scattered fragments, 
which had been preserved either in writing 
or by oral tradition, to be sought out and 
put together. The pious work was carried 
on by the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, 
Ardashlr Babagfm, who, with the help of 
the high priest Tansar, completed the col¬ 
lection. A further step was taken by the 
son of Ardashlr, Sapor I., who caused the 
medical and other non-religious treatises 
dispersed among the Greeks and Indians to 
be brought back and added to the restored 
Avesta. Lastly, Sapor II., in order to put 
an end to the sects, held a general disputa¬ 
tion, at which Adarbad, the son of Mah- 
raspand, successfully underwent the ordeal 
by molten metal, thus proving the truth of 
orthodoxy to ocular demonstration. “ And 
now,” said tho king, “ that we have seen the 
religion on earth, we will no longer suffer 
any false religion.” 

The name of the first of these restorers 
of the Avesta, Yalkhash, is known to us in 
its Latin form as Yologeses. Five Arsacid 
princes bore this name, of whom the most 
celebrated was Yologeses I., a contemporary 
of Nero; and M. Darmesteter concludes from 
the known character of this prince for 
orthodoxy and piety, as well as from the 
religious features of the time in which he 
lived, that it was he who played the part 
assigned by the Dlnkart to Valkhash. And 
through this identification we are enabled 
to place the first attempt at the restoration 
of the Avesta within the third quarter of 
tho first century a.d. 

Tho section to which we now come, 
treating of the reforms of Ardashlr and 
Tansar, is one of tho most important, as it 
is one of the most brilliant, in the book. 

Tansar, though he played an important 
part at a critical time, has been unlucky in 
his passage through tho hands of the his¬ 
torians, or rather of the copyists. His name 
is mentioned in the Dlnkart; but it was 
misread both by Haug and by West as 
Tmar, while in the pages of Ma‘eudi, who 
alludes to him on two occasions, he is still 
further disguised as BUhar. However, 
M. Darmesteter’s restoration of the correct 
reading Tansar in the Pahlavi enables one 
to recognise BUhar at a glance as simply 
Tansar wrongly vocalised ; and the import¬ 
ance of this identification will appear imme¬ 
diately. Ma'sudl informs us that Tansar 
was one of the provincial kings of Persia, 
but that having become enamoured of the 
doctrines of the Flatonists, he abdicated in 
favour of his son, and embraced the religious 
life. He afterwards identified himself with 
the imperial policy of Ardashlr, and com- 
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posed several works dealing with adminis¬ 
tration both civil and ecclesiastical. One 
of these was in the form of a letter to the 
king of Tabaristan. Now this very letter 
by a lucky chance has been preserved to us. 
Translated from the Pahlavi into Arabic by 
Ibnu l’Muqaffa', it fell into the hands of a 
certain Muhammadu bnu l’Hasan, who 
translated it into Persian, and prefixed it to 
a history of Tabaristan; and in this way 
“ we obtain the most ancient monument of 
Persia after the Acliaemenid inscriptions 
and the Avesta, and Tansar is of all the 
writers of the Sassanian period the only one 
who is known to us directly by his work.” 
The letter puts us in possession of certain 
details of the life of Tansar unknown to or 
omitted by Ma'sudl; but it is above all 
important for the light it throws upon the 
policy of Ardashir. The latter “ directs a 
double reaction: a reaction against the 
political anarchy which marks the Arsacid 
period, and a reaction against the moral 
and social anarchy brought about by the 
political anarchy.” 

We have no space to dwell upon the 
political side of the work of Ardashir. We 
are more immediately concerned with its 
moral side : that is with the measures taken 
by the King of kings to restore Paoiryo 
tkacshd or “ the ancient order.” And at the 
outset one thing is clear from the words of 
Tansar; and that is that, in correcting the 
present by the past, Ardashir must have 
dealt very freely with the latter. Says 
Tansar: 

“You know that Alexander had burnt' our 
books of religious laws written upon twelve 
thousand skins of oxen. The mass of legends, 
traditions, laws, and ordinances were completely 
forgotten. ... It is then peremptorily necessary 
that a wise and virtuous man should re¬ 
establish the religion. Now, have you ever 
seen or heard tell of a man more worthy than 
the SMhinshah to put himself at the h?ad of 
this enterprise P ” 

Now this, as M. Darmesteter remarks, 
is equivalent to the admission th^t the 
Avesta cannot pretend to be authentic. It 
does not, of course, follow from the fact that 
the documents were forgotten that they 
must have been destroyed; some of them, 
on the contrary, may have been recovered. 
Nevertheless, as it was part of the policy of 
Ardashir to reform the abuses even of the 
ancient law, he must, doubtless, have 
exercised the right of making additions as 
well as excisions. 

Lastly, with regard to the tradition that 
certain scientific treatises dispersed among 
the Indians and Greeks were recovered and 
incorporated with the Avesta, two hypo¬ 
theses seem to suggest themselves: either 
certain parts of the Avesta were actually 
borrowed from Greek sources by the Magi 
in the time of Sapor I.; or else they took 
advantage of the legend about the Nasks 
translated into Greek to invest certain texts 
with an authority to which they could 
otherwise have had no claim. However, 
our imperfect knowledge of the contents 
of the Avesta as a whole renders it im¬ 
possible to choose definitely between the 
two hypotheses. 

If then, as we have seen, the first attempt 
at the recovery or restoration of the Avesta 


was made by an Arsacid king, it is natural 
to inquire in the second place whether the 
religious influences which must—or, at any 
rate, may—have acted from without upon 
the Iran of the Arsacids have left their 
mark in the Avesta. These influences are 
four in number—the Brahmanical, the 
Buddhist, the Greek, and the Jewish. 

In the case of Brahmanism, M. Darmes¬ 
teter rejects the old theory at first sight so 
plausible, which explained the contradiction 
between the Avestic daeva and ahura on the 
one hand, and the Vedic diva and asura qn 
the other, as the result of an early religious 
revolution which separated the Iranian 
from the Indian member of the family 
group. 

“ As soon ss one enters into detail, one per¬ 
ceives that this hypothesis explains nothing, 
for it appears that Iran possesses the principal 
gods and the principal myths of the Vedas. 
The supreme god of the Avesta, Ahura Mazda, 
“ the lord omniscient,” the ancient sky-god, 
analogous to Zeus and to Jupiter, finds his 
parallel in the supreme god of the Vedas, 
Vanina, the Asura Vigvavedas, ‘ the Asura who 
knows all things.’ Mithra, the Iranian Apollo, 
is identical with the Vedic Mitra, and, like him, 
closely associated with the sky-god. . . . Yama, 
son of Vivasvat, the first mortal, the first to die, 
the institutor of the cult, is recognised in Yima, 
son of Vivaiihant, sonof thefirstpriest of Haoma, 
the creator of civilisation. The centre of the 
cult is, in one religion as in the other, the 
sacrifice of Soma-Haoma, and has as its focus 
the sacred fire, in one case Atar, in the other 
Agni.” 

In the same way, the fact that names of 
Vedic gods, such as Indra and Nusatya, are 
borne by demons in the Avesta is simply 
“ the sign of an antipathy between two 
neighbouring religions in an historical 
epoch.” 

Again, the traces of Buddhism, though 
less numerous and at first sight less obvious, 
are none the less real. At the birth of 
Zoroaster, Ahriman despatches the demon 
Buiti to assail and destroy him; and this 
Buiti is identified in the Bundahish with 
“ the demon worshipped in India under the 
form of idols, the one whom Butasp wor¬ 
shipped.” Now Butnsp is known to 
Persian and Arabic legend as the founder 
of the Buddhist sect, and his name is 
nothing but a corruption of Bodhisattva. 
Buiti, then, must be the object of the 
Buddhist cult: that is, Buddha. Lastly, it 
is difficult not to recognise Gotama himself 
in the impostor Gaotema, whom we read of 
in the Yashts as having been overthrown 
controversially. 

The Greek influence has left traces at 
once deeper and more subtle, for it has 
penetrated and coloured the very texture of 
thought. For instance, according to the 
Bundahish the world endures for twelve 
thousand years divided into four equal 
periods; but during the first of theso its 
existence was purely spiritual, that is, “it 
remained withoutcorruption, without motion, 
imperceptible.” It was only in the second 
period, and as the result of an attempt on 
the part of Ahriman to break into the 
spiritual sphere, that Auhrmazd materialised 
the world, and motion began. It is true that 
the Bundahish is a comparatively recent 
work in point of form; nevertheless, that 
this conception of an immaterial world 


formed part of the Avestic system is certain. 
For the Pahlavi Vendidad, when expounding 
the same doctrine of the four ages, appeals 
to the authority of a Zend text, as follows : 
“ How long did the spiritual creation of the 
god of good endure ? ” 

The Platonic character of these concep¬ 
tions would at once declare itself even 
without the tradition—twice repeated by 
Ma'sudi—that Tansar, the “ restorer ” of 
the Avesta, was a Platonist. But the same 
influence can be traced with equal clearness 
outside the impalpable limits of the spiritual 
world. Vohu Mano, the first-born of 
creation, through whom Ahura made the 
world, the religion, and everything that 
lives, and whom he consults before employ¬ 
ing any activity, corresponds, not only in 
the main, but in detail and completely, to 
the Aoyos 0aos of Philo. “ First-born of 
God and his first instrument, ideal man, 
intercessor, mediator, revealer : such is the 
Logos of Philo, and such is Vohu Mano.” 
But if the composers or compilers of the 
Avesta borrowed the Logos, it follows that 

“The theory of the Amshaspands and the 
composition of the Gathas are subsequent to 
Alexander; the theory of the Amshaspands, 
because Vohu Mano is the type of them ; the 
composition of the Gatbas, because the glorifi¬ 
cation of the Amshaspands, or rather of the 
abstractions called the Amesha Spentas, fiUs 
them from one end to the other.” 

Lastly, it is in the plan and framework 
of the composition rather than in the colour 
and texture of ideas that Jewish influence 
reveals itself. Creation in successive stages; 
the descent of humanity from a single pair; 
its destruction provoked by sin ; the division 
of the earth among three brothers and 
their descendants: all these features are 
common to the narratives of the Bible 
and the Avesta. Moreover, in both 
cases we are struck by a peculiar fond¬ 
ness for chronological detail. Under these 
circumstances one of the two versions must 
have been modelled upon the other; and 
M. Darmesteter concludes that the Iranian 
is the later. But this process of borrowing 
could not have taken place so early as the 
eighth century b c., for at that time the 
Pentateuch was not yet in existence. For 
the suitable environment we must look 
later, and we shall find it in the period 
when, 

“after the decadence of Judaea and the fall of 
Jerusalem, the whole moral and intellectual life 
of the nation had taken refuge on the banks of 
the Euphrates; when in the Greek townB of 
Babylonia the doctors of Msgism could oome in 
contact at the samo time with Platonism and 
with Judaism.” 

Want of space has compelled us to leave 
untouched several important features of this 
book, such as the discussion of the legend of 
Zoroaster, and the valuable collection of Zend 
fragments published and translated for the 
first time. But the principal thing is the solu¬ 
tion of the problem; and of this we have en¬ 
deavoured to give some idea, if only in 
rough and rapid outline. That it will be 
controverted is probable: too many theories 
and orthodoxies have invested a part of 
their support in the capacious and con¬ 
venient explanations of the Avesta. But 
that it will remain unshaken on its base is, 
in our judgment, certain. In this book 
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M. Darmesteter has not only crowned the 
edifice of his previous labours, he has 
raised a monument worthy of the illustrious 
traditions of French science—the science of 
Duperron and of Burnouf. 

8. Akthuh Strono. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE SANCHI STUPAS. 

June 10,1S9J. 

In No. X. of the Epigraphia Tndica I gave 
transcripts of ono hundred and forty-four 
votive inscriptions from the two great Stupas 
at Sanchi according to impressions, taken by 
Drs. Burgess and Fiihrer, among which one 
hundred and four are identical with documents 
already published by Sir A. Cunningham in 
his work on the Ithilsa Topes, end forty are 
new. During his late cold-weather tour, Dr. 
Fiihrer again visited Sanchi, in order to look 
for the hundred and thirty-seven missing 
pieces of Sir A. Cunningham’s collection, and 
to see if excavation of the ground around 
the Stupas would yield any moro novelties. 

His success has been very remarkable. Ho 
has recovered almost all those published in 
the Bhiha Topes, and ho has found a large 
number of hitherto unknown ones. The total 
of the inscriptious from Stupa No. I. now 
amounts to nearly 400, among which .378 are 
legible, against 198 in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
book; and Stupa No. II. has yielded, instead 
of 43, nearly 100, among which 78 are legible. 
In addition, some statues of Buddha, with very 
interesting dedications, have come to light 
during the excavations. 

Most important of all is the recovery of the 
fragment of Asoka’s Edict, of which Sir A. 
Cunningham has already given two facsimiles. 
Dr. Fiihrer’s impressions oonfirm my con¬ 
jectural restoration of the last lines, published 
in the Epigraphies Indices No. X., and they 
prove that the piece is the lower end of a 
longer inscription. It appears that the first 
words are not devdnam pigs, as they have 
been read formerly. The end of the first 
line extant and the second lino contain 
the valuable statement that “a road or path 
was made for the Samgha, both for monks and 
nuns,” which assertion agrees with the wish 
expressed in the last line, “ that the road of the 
Samgha may be of long duration.” It now 
becomes probable that the Stupa No. I. existed 
before Asoka’s time, and that the king made it 
accessible to the faithful, and took care to have 
them fed properly by his officials during their 
visits. 

Two other documents, one new and one 
given in part by Sir A. Cunningham, contain 
imprecations against the impious despoiler of 
the Stupa, “ who takes away from this Kdka- 
tulva be it a rail or an ornamental arch, or 
transfers them to another building, sacred to 
the Teacher ( dchariyakulam ).” Such an offender 
is to incur the punishment of parricides, of 
murderers of Arhats and of spiritual teachers. 
The characters of these inscriptions differ but 
very little from those of Asoka’s Edicts, and 
probably belong to the beginning of the second 
century n.u. The railing and the gates of the 
Stupa seem, therefore, to have been completed 
about this time, as I have shown on other 
evidence in my former article. 

Another interesting novelty is an inscription 
of the Indo-Scythie period on the base of a 
statue of Buddha, which is dated in the year 
78 of the “ great king, king of kings, and son 
of the gods, Shdhi Vdsushka.” The first numeral 
figure is mutilated, and I owe its correct inter¬ 
pretation to the kindness of Sir A. Cunningham. 
Vdsushka seems to be a vicarious name for 
Vdsitdeva, the third Indo-Scythic or Kushesna 
king, whom Kalhana calls Jushka. ’ 


Finally, there is another statue which bears 
an inscription, a single verso in the Sragdhara 
metre, exhibiting the N&gari characters of the 
tenth or eleventh century a.u. Here we have 
further proof that Buddhism was not 
annihilated in the eighth century a.d. by the 
persecution of the Brahmans, but continued to 
exist much longer, until it died a natural 
death, its followers being absorbed by the still 
moro easy-going Vaishnavas, who centuries 
before had declared Sakyamuni Gautama to be 
one of the incarnations of their tutelary deity. 

It is a matter of course that the new inscrip¬ 
tions yield a very large number of names of 
persons and places, as well as other interesting 
information. Transcripts of the whole collec¬ 
tion hare been prepared for the EpigraplUa 
Indira, where details will be given. Here 
I merely add that Dr. Fiihrer has rendered 
another important service to the students of 
Indian history, and has again earned their 
h.arty thanks. 

G. BiiHLEK. 


PHILO LOOT NOTES. 


and Roman theatre, and—in opposition to Mr. 
Dyer’s article in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies —maintains that these statements can¬ 
not be reconciled with the facts established by 
Dorpfeld. He deals specifically, by means of 
diagrams, with the rules laid down by Vitruvius 
for the practical construction of a theatre, 
arguing against the interpretation of Jocundus, 
the Florentine architect and editor of Vitruvius. 

We may also mention here a paper by Dr 
Wilfrid P. Mustard, reprinted from Colorado 
College Studies, on the eight lines usually pre¬ 
fixed to Hor. Serin, i. 10, beginning “ Lucili, 
quam sis mendosus.” He does not offer any 
new theory as to the authorship or date of 
these obscure lines. But be gives an ex¬ 
haustive and intelligent summary of the various 
views that have been expressed with regard to 
them, discussing separately the external 
evidence, the settlement of the text, and the 
meaning. Like a former paper by the same 
author on “ Folk Etymology in Latin,” this is 
a very scholarly piece of work. The other 
contents of Colorado College Studies, we may 
add, deal with such subjects as : “ State Bank 
Notes,” and “The Circular Loculus.” 


The Classical Review for June (David Nutt) 
begins with a lecture delivered at Cambridge 
last term by Mr. Rendoll Harris, in which he 
criticises with some severity the theory of 
Credner as to Codex Bezae, which has lately 
received the support of Resch. Mr. A. E. 
Crawley applies the anthropological method of 
Mr. Frazer to the story of Achilles secluded in 
Skyros among the girls. Mr. E. J. Chin nock 
collects the evidence showing that Alexander 
the Great was’Luried at Alexandria, with refer¬ 
ence to the conjecture that one of the Sidon 
sarcophagi may have been his. The Rev. Dr. 
C. Taylor boldly undertakes to argue, as 
against Harnack, that there is no evidence that 
Justin Martyr was acquainted with the Gospel 
of Peter. His opinion of the recently dis¬ 
covered fragment may be inferred from his 
opening statement: that it “makes free i se 
and misuse of the Four Gospels.” Mr. Herbert 
Richards continues his critical notes on the 
“ Republic ” of Plato. Mr. W. R. Hardio con¬ 
tinues the discussion on the Galliambic metre, 
maintaining the old view—that it is substanti¬ 
ally Ionic a uiinori. Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell sends 
a rendering in Greek Alcaics of “ Scots wha 
hae,” of which we quote the last stanza : 
all Txpov /hints wri/ia wpow ihtItw, 
fOlvoiai Sraoi ipthpasoi 

(pdivoiar ’■ lAtiStpov riS' ipap 
ipyilpti? 1/ iataroy nph wirpas. 

The reviews are mostly of foreign books, 
except that Pater’s “Plato and Platonism ” is 
noticed by Prof. Lewis Campbell, and the new 
edition of Hodgkin’s “ Italy and her Invaders ” 
by Mr. J. B. Bury. Among the foreign 
reviews, Mr. F. G. Kenyon calls attention to 
an edict of Leo the Philosopher (a.d. 886-911), 
regulating the trade-guilds of Constantinople, 
which is now published for the first time from 
a MS. at Geneva; and Mr. Edward Capps, of 
Chicago, notices a German “program” on 
the vexed question of the arrangements of the 
Greek stage, examined from the point of view 
of those plays whose action takes place before 
a palace. 

It happens that Mr. Capps is also the author 
of (he first contribution to Studies in Classical 
Philology, published by the University of 
Chicago, dealing with the same subject. 
Some two years ego he wrote a paper in the 
Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, defending the view of Dorpfeld 
from the evidence supplied by the extant 
dramas. He now, after giving a review of the 
present condition of the controversy, takes up a 
different aspect of it. He examines the state¬ 
ments of Vitruvius relating to both the Greek 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anolo-Rvssjan Literary Society.— {Tuesday, 
June G.) 

Mr. E. A. Cazalet, the president, opened the 
proceedings by alluding to the recent deaths of 
two members, Mr. R. McGill, of Moscow, a 
remarkable self-made man of large fortune, and 
Mr. W. F. A. Gaussen. The latter gentleman 
was barn iu 1863, and educated at Eton and Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge; he afterwards studied 
mining. This led to his visiting Baku in 1886, at 
the instance of Messrs. Chapman (of Silvertown), 
and spending a year (1890-1) at Moscow, when he 
acquired Russian, and helped to start the Famine 
Fund for that country. A short while ago he 

P ublished tome excellent translations of works by 
otapenko. He possessed many accomplishments, 
being an all-round linguist and a good performer 
ou the ’cello.—Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts then 
read a paper on “The Heroism of the Russian 
People,” illustrated with quotations from his book 
on the Russian Famine. He said that he had 
himself witnessed the touching resignation of the 
lower classes and the noble unselfishness of the 
gentry during the sad and trying winter of 1891-2, 
when he,travelled through the famine-stricken 
districts in the service of Reuter’s Telegram Com¬ 
pany. Russian courage was recognised in the last 
century, when Frederick the Great was reported 
to have said that it was not enough to kill the 
troops of the Tsar, but that they had actually to 
be knocked down after they were dead. No higher 
compliment was ever paid to au enemy’s troops, 
though certainly Napoleon complained that the 
English were so stupid as not to know when they 
were beaten. At the beginning of this century 
Suv6rov’s army underwent untold privations iu 
the passage of the Alps, until even their endur¬ 
ance gave way at last. Their general then ordered 
his grave to be dug, and lay down iu it, saying he 
would be buried alive, aud they must return 
without him. This appeal at once recalled them 
to theirduty. Mr.Hoagetts quoted instances from 
the history of the Crimean War and from Skobf left’s 
campaigns in Asia and the Balkans. Turning to 
civil life, he alluded to the prevalent note of self- 
abnegation which is the most remarkable feature 
of Rassian litcra'ure. Every Russian writer or 
thinker seems to be impressed with the idea that 
he has no right to enjoy himself, but that he onght 
to do all in his power to relieve the distress of his 
neighbours and inure himself to hardship. Cases 
occurred of young men of good birth hiring them¬ 
selves out as farm-labourers, living the rough life 
and sharing the coarse food of their fellow-work¬ 
men. They were not revolutionists, but were 
simply prompted by a sense of their own uu- 
wortbiness. The peasantry merely regarded the 
famine as a visitation of Providence. “ Clearly 
we must have sinned deeply, and God must be 
grievously angry with us,” was all that they said. 
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The lecturer observed, in conclusion, that it wag 
better to have people of tueh simple and noble 
heroism for your friends than for your enemies.— 
Dr. John Pollen moved a vote of thanks, giving 
his experiences with the Russian Army Manoeuvres. 
As to the moiiji/c, his great consolation was the 
word mils—i e., “perhaps—don’t be afraid—God 
is not without meTcy!’’—Mr. Delmar Morgan 
seconded, and complimented Miss Hodgetts, the 
sister of the lecturer, on her translations of Russian 
fairy tales.—In future the room of the Society at 
the Imperial Institute will be open on Wednesdays 
at 3 p.m. for members who wish to read Russian 
papers and books. On July 4, at 3 p.m , Mr. 
H. C. Marval, commercial agent for the Appanage 
Department of the Rus.-ian Court, will read an 
account of Prof. Mendeleieff's new work, with 
e pecial reference to Russian coal and petroleum; 
and on August 1 Mr. Delmar Morgan will read a 
paper on “ Russian Industrial Art,” ehowing also 
the advantages of the South Kensington Art 
Training School for Ru sian students.—The Rus¬ 
sian ambassador. M. de Staal, has recently joined 
the Society ; and the Duke and Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh have consented to become patrons. 


FINE ART. 

ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 

MASTERS--Mown. UEPREZ S (iUTEKBNST haro altrav.on 
hand a Refection of WORKS bv the best Masters. Collect inns 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints anti Drawings mounted 
and framed.—1R, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W C. 
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THE LATE VfOAT COLE, R.A.-A RECENT 

ami irnpoitnnt LANDSCAPE. “Harvest on the Banks of the 
Arun u ON VIEW at SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 17. King 
Street, S.. Admission by card. 


Wadham College, Oxford: Its Foundation, 
Architecture, and History. With an 
Account of the Family of Wadham and 
their Seats in Somerset and Devon. By 
T. G. Jackson, A.B.A., sometime Fellow 
and now Honorary Fellow. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Jackson has given us a very handsome 
book upon his college : artistic as might be 
expected, with beautiful illustrations, and 
print, paper, and binding of the best. 
Besides this, the writing, both in method 
and in style, is a model of what such a 
history ought to he. 

Wadham has an interest of its own, not 
of the same character as Merton and New, 
but in many ways to be compared with 
them. Its buildings are unique in Oxford, 
as being all built at one time, and showing 
in perfection all that TValter de Merton and 
William of Wykeham considered requisite in 
a college. The chapel, built in 1G12, is the 
best known specimen of perpendicular work 
of that date, and has been so sore a 
puzzle to many antiquaries that some have 
not scrupled to set it down as part of the 
remains of the old Augustine Priory, on the 
site of which the college was built. The 
hall is among the handsomest in Oxford ; 
and the plan of the buildings is so complete 
in every way that no other could give a 
strapger a bettor idea of the type of a 
mediaeval college. The founders, Nicholas 
and Dorothy Wadham, were also interesting 
parsonages. Nicholas was bom in 1532 of 
a good west country family, and was edu¬ 
cated at Oxford probably during the last 
years of Edward VI. He must have re¬ 
membered something of Henry VIII., but 
forty-five years of his life were spent under 
Queen Elizabeth. We are told that on 


leaving Oxford he went for a short time to 
Court, where he made acquaintance with 
Dorothy Petre his future wife, whose father, 
Sir W. Petre, was a Privy Councillor under 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. Directly after their marriage in 
1555 they settled down in their country seat 
at Merifield in Somerset, where they were 
noted for their princely hospitality; but in 
spite of this Nicholas managed to save so 
much money that he was able to build and 
found his college out of his personal 
property, leaving all the family estates to 
his sister’s children, for he had no children of 
his own. 

The tradition that Nicholas Wadham first 
thought of building a college at Venice for 
English scholars of the old religion shows 
that he was one of those whose opinions 
were still in a state of flux. Though he 
could not make up his mind to desert the 
faith of his fathers, it is clear that he did 
not look upon the Eeformed Church as an 
heretical body, inasmuch as he was the 
intimate friend of such men as Sir Amyas 
Poulett and James Montague, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 

It is on record that Dorothy was presented 
as a recusant late in life, and she may have 
encouraged her husband in his liking for 
the old religion ; but she must have learned 
in her father’s house to take very easily all 
the changes of religion which had happened 
in her life, and at last she became fully 
reconciled to the Beformed Church. 
Whether the Gunpowder Plot, as has been 
suggested, had anything to do with this 
change of feeling seems rather doubtful, 
for apparently Dorothy was a recusant in 
1013, eight years after the plot. 

Dorothy was a woman of strong will, and 
had not for nothing watched Elizabeth’s 
long reign. Although she was seventy- 
five years old when her husband died, 
she courageously determined at once to 
carry out his wishes. Within a month 
of his funeral we find her writing to 
the Lord Treasurer Salisbury for his 
patronage ; and even before she obtained 
her trust deed from the Court of Chancery 
she applied to the city of Oxford for the 
purchase of the sito of Austinfriars. By 
April, 1610, she had begun the building, 
which was completed and opened in July, 
1813, within four years of her husband’s 
death. Dorothy kept in her own hands for 
her lifetime the appointment of the War¬ 
den, Fellows, and Scholars, and jealously 
guarded her prerogative, calling the Warden 
to order in 1615 for having admitted a pro¬ 
bationer to his full fellowship without having 
previously asked her consent. She died in 
1618, and the College spent £199 upon her 
funeral. 

The College possesses the whole of the 
building accounts, which have the greatest 
possible interest for economists and art- 
craftsmen. It is clear that there was no 
regular architect employed, although pro¬ 
fessional architects came into being about 
this time. The person who planned the 
whole work and directed the workmen in 
detail was William Arnold, the chief mason, 
who no doubt himself worked at times with 
his own hands. The labour was partly 
piece work, partly day work, but all the 
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more important parts were piece work, the 
Hall and Ante-Chapel windows being done 
by W. Arnold, the Chapel windows by John 
Spicer, the screens in Chapel and Hall by 
John Bolton, a joiner, and the statues 
by John Blackshaw, carver and mason. 
The whole work was overlooked by Mr. 
John Arnold, a Somersetshire gentleman, 
the steward and intimate friend of Nicholas 
Wadham, and afterwards of Dorothy, and 
also one of the trustees for the iucorporation 
of the College. Mr. Jackson shows that the 
old tradition of Thomas Holt being the 
architect of Wadham, of the Schools, and 
of the large quadrangle of Merton, is not 
to be trusted ; but he makes no suggestion 
to explain the great similarity between the 
three quadrangles with their fronts of the 
four orders of Greek architecture. The build¬ 
ing at Merton began in the same year as 
Wadham, but was interrupted for eighteen 
months by a scarcity of workmen. The 
building of the Schools did not begin until 
Wadham was completed. Might it not be, 
then, that the fronts at Merton and the 
Schools were copied from that of Wadham ? 

The Chapel was consecrated to the memory 
of St. Nicholas by Dr. John Bridges, Bishop 
of Oxford, and a grand feast was afterwards 
given in the Hall, at which the expense of 
“ the Diet” alone came to £83 15s., about 
£400 in modern money. Nicholas Wadham 
has the credit of having anticipated modern 
reformers in intending that the Warden and 
Fellows should not be tied to any profession, 
whether Divinity, Law, or Physick, and that 
the fellowships should only be tenable for 
a certain number of years; but, in the 
Statutes made by his widow, the Warden 
was bound to take the degree of D.D. 
within a year from his election, a condition 
which was abolished in 1878, and so 
Nicholas’s original intention was restored. 
The rest of the Statutes are almost exactly 
the same as those of Wykeham. 

The College prospered up to the time of 
the Civil War, being chiefly recruited from 
the best families of the West of England; 
but it reached-its climax under the celebrated 
Warden Wilkins, who was appointed by 
the Parliamentary visitors in 1648. He was 
the first married Warden, having in 1651 
obtained permission to marry from the 
Parliamentary visitors. He took for his 
wife Eobina, widow of Dr. French, Canon 
of Christ Church, and a sister of Oliver 
Cromwell. Notwithstanding his political 
principles, he was a friend of John Evelyn, 
apd chaplain to the Count Palatine of the 
Bhine; and by his reputation for scientific 
studies he gathered round him a large circle 
of friends who cared more for science than 
politics. They laid the foundation of the 
Boyal Society, some of the earliest meetings 
of its Oxford branch being held at the 
Lodgings of Warden Wilkins. Many cele¬ 
brated men were members of the College 
about this time, of whom, perhaps, the best 
kno wn in history are Admiral Blake and Sir 
Christopher Wren. To the former of these 
Wadham has not since produced a rival; 
but the present Art Fellow has already, in 
his own University at least, acquired a 
reputation which may suggest a comparison 
with that of the great architect of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The present book is worthy 
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of him ; all Wadham men would wish to 
possess a copy, but it appeals to a much 
wider circle of readers—to all who love 
history and art. 

H. H. Minchin. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual soiree of the Royal Academy 
will be held this year, not on a Wednesday, 
but on Tuesday, June 27. 

Thebe will be opened next week, at the 
Fine Art Society’s, iu New Bond-street, a col¬ 
lection of drawings of Egypt and Venice, by 
Mr. A. N. Roussoff. 

The annual meeting of tho Hellenic Society 
will take place at 22, Albemarle-street, on 
Monday next, June 19, at 5 p.m. Prof. Jebb, 
president, in the chair. 

During the three last days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
fine collection of engraved portraits, formed by 
the late Fountaine Walker, of Ness Castle, 
Inverness. They include an almost oomplete 
series of tho work of Faithorne, in beautiful 
states; and also good examples of Delaram, 
Elstracke, Hollar, Van de Passe, James Smith, 
R. White, &c. 

The curators of the University Galleries at 
Oxford have arranged a temporary exhibition 
of the engraved work of Albert Diirer, 
containing the whole series of his prints from 
metal plates, with the exception of two or 
three whioh are unique or of tho greatest 
rarity. The exhibition also includes some 
drawings by Diirer, as well as a selection 
of his woodcuts, and a few engravings by 
other masters which illustrate his work on 
metal. Some of the best examples have been 
lent by Prof. Odling. Though the collection 
comprises many fine impressions, its principal 
interest consists in the chronological arrange¬ 
ment of the prints, which have been placed as 
nearly as possible in the order of their 
execution, as determined by the Rev. C. H. 
Middleton-Wake, in his catalogue recently 
printed at Cambridge. The task of arrange¬ 
ment has, we believe, been done by the 
president of Trinity and Mr. T. W. Jackson. 

The Bibliothoque Nationale has recently 
acquired a cameo, of large size and of the finest 
workmanship, showing a duel on horseback 
between a Sassanid king and a Roman emperor. 
M. Babelcn, the keeper of the department of 
coins, recognises in the subject a traditional 
representation of the capture of Valerian on the 
field of battle by Sapor I. (a.d. 250). 


THE STAGE. 

The company of the Theatre Franyais, playing, 
of course, in no new pieces, but in two specimens 
from their oldest repertory, appeared on Monday 
night at Drury Lane, and were received with 
great enthusiasm by a brilliant house. What 
was new, or almost new—since it is a right 
reserved for the greatest occasions—was the 
institution of the “ Ceremonie," in which 
the doyen of the theatre, M. Got—one of the 
few actors yet living and on the stage who 
appeared before London audiences during the 
earlier visit of the Cornedie, two-and-twenty 
years ago—presents to the house with gestures 
of graceful commendation the assembled 
socittaires and pensionnaires of “ the house of 
Molidre.” M. Claretie—in whom all the world 
recognised a graceful and somewhat conserva¬ 
tive novelist, and a ready and accomplished 
journalist, before he became director of the 
Coraedie Franyuee—had written a set of verses 
defined as “Salut a Londres,” and these were 


enunciated by Mile. Reichenberg as admir¬ 
ably as one could wish. The programme of 
tho nightly performances of the Comcdie is 
crammed so full of variety that it is difficult to 
follow in any detail that which is done ; but in 
modern comedy (as that word is used in France) 
little is likely to be more interesting than the 
“Denise” of the younger Dumas, while there 
will reasonably be a curiosity to see “ La Reine 
Juana” of M. Parodi. The activity of the great 
French company during its stay in London is 
practically unbounded. 

The performances in Italian of Eleanora 
Duse—who, we arc glad to know, won a great 
reputation in Italy before ever she excited the 
enthusiasm of the Americans—have been found 
acceptable at the Lyric Theatre, and have been 
singularly varied. “ Frou-frou ” alternates with 
“ La Dame aux Camelias ” ; “ Fedora ” holds its 
own one evening, and on another yields to the 
“Doll’s Hout c”—inwhich Signorina Duse presents 
a heroine so wholly irresponsible and girlish that 
no one troubles himself about the problems 
which the goad IbseDite considers solved once 
for all by that during and entertaining and 
absolutely inconsequent play. Early this week 
the actress was to have passed from fantastic 
comedy to the heights of Shakspsre; but illness 
overtook Signorina Duse, aud up to the moment 
of our writing has, we are sorry to say, inter¬ 
fered with her promised performance of “ Cleo¬ 
patra.” 

Hardly an old man, Edwin Booth—who more 
than once was seen in England with respect and 
satisfaction—has now ceased to be. He died, 
very lately, in New York, in the rooms of the 
Players’ Club, which he had been instrumental 
in founding. Unless any single performer of the 
Daly company—soon to be again with us—can 
lay claim to the distinction, Edwin Booth must 
be pronounced to have been the first of American 
actors. It may be that he was a little old- 
fashioned ; but he was eminently sound. It 
may be that he was occasionally, or even 
frequently, dry : but he was invariably in¬ 
telligent, sometimes highly intellectual. His 
presence on the stage, in performances which 
there was never any effort to render sensa¬ 
tional, was an immense help to the younger 
men of his profession, who saw in Edwin 
Booth—at all events in tragedy—one of the last 
exponents cf the legitimate drama interpreted 
in time-honoured methods. Dignified in Ly tton’s 
“Richelieo,” highly effective in “The Fool’s 
Revenge ” (nearly a generation after it bad first 
been intrepreted by Samuel Phelp*), Edwin 
Booth was impre.-sive and convincing, at once 
majestic and pathetic, iu “Lear.” His depar¬ 
ture from the stage of life would seem to have 
been somewhat premature. But his health was 
thoroughly broken ; and though, as said at the 
outset, he was scarcely really old, it is greatly 
to be doubted whether he could ever again have 
afforded the satisfaction which admirers had 
accustomed themselves to expect. 


MUSIC. 

BIZET’S “ DJAMILEU ” AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 

WnEN this one-act opera was produced at Paris 
iu 1872, it met with little favour. The com¬ 
poser was said to be Wagnerian in tendency, and 
condemned accordingly. That tendenoy would 
not now interfere with its success, for in “ Car¬ 
men ” Bizet showed that he had something to 
say on his own account. The slave girl, 
Djamileh, is represented, it is true, by a tbeme; 
but, beyond that, the music bears but little 
trace of the influence of Wagner. And yet 
it was not entirely prejudice which led the 
Parisian public to look coldly upon the little 
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work; the rhythmical variety and the harmonic 
colouring were comparatively new. The in¬ 
fluence of Berlioz is clearly perceptible; the 
reaction in favour of the great French com¬ 
poser had then only just started, otherwise 
Bizet’s opera would have stood a better chance. 
Though not a work of genius, “ Djamileh ” 
was the work of a genius, and of one who was 
developing, if not maturing, his powers of 
thought and expression. Aud then again, 
Bizet was attempting that almost impossible 
of tasks : to write a successful opera to an un¬ 
satisfactory libretto. The latter has no action, 
and but little interest. Haroun, the Eastern 
voluptuary, who, with each revolving 
moon, purchases a new female slave, is so cold 
aud selfish, that one can scarcely rejoice with 
him at the end, when the passion of love breaks 
out, and he tells Djamileh that she shall be 
his true love for evermore. Djamileh herself 
inspires a certain amount of interest and sym¬ 
pathy ; but these feelings never become stronger, 
more intense. Still, under proper conditions, 
the opera would be more attractive than was 
the case at Covent Garden. Not only is it out 
of place in so large a theatre, but the substitu¬ 
tion of musical for spoken dialogue seems a 
decided mistake. The opera, too, was not 
well cast. Mile. Gherlsen was ill-suited to tho 
role of Djamileh. M. M. Bonnard and 
Coutellier, as Haroun and his steward 
Splendiano, were not all that could be desired, 
yet were satisfactory. The dancing of Mile. 
Riganti as the Almee was excellent; but the 
public, ill-disposed towards the piece, did not 
render justice even to this lady, or to some of 
the musical beauties of the work, enhanced 
by delicate instrumentation. Whatever may 
be said against tho work as an opera, the 
score contains much to interest musicians. 
The overture is neat and lively, though 
not in any way remarkable. The opening 
chorus with its “ bouche fermee ” effects is 
quaint, but was not heard properly at Covent 
Garden. The “Djamileh” theme, given out 
by the orchestra when the maiden first crosses 
the stage, has considerable charm. In the 
‘ ‘ supper ” trio the orchestra is busily employed, 
and to good purpose. There is a long passage 
in F minor for Djamileh, which foreshadows 
the dramatic “ card ” song in tho third act of 
“ Carmen.” The “ Gbazel ” sung by Djamileh 
is one of the most original numbers. The 
melody is rich with local colour and rhythm, 
and the accompaniment is as effective as it is 
clever. This “ Ghazel” is sure to find its way 
to the concert room. The “ Almee ” dance is 
another interesting number, and here again 
Eastern colour is prominent. There is passion 
in the closing duet; but the music is unequal, 
and the coda commonplace. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Sex or Sakasate gave his second concert 
on Saturday afternoon, June 10, and intro¬ 
duced, for the first time, a Suite for piano 
and violin by Goldmark (Op. 43). The music 
is clever, but artificial, and—with exception 
of the Andante, the best of the four move¬ 
ments—too long. Saint-Sauna’ refined Sonata 
for piano and violin was admirably interpreted 
by Mme. Berthe Marx and the concert-giver. 
The lady was also heard in two piano solos; 
her reading of Chopin’s poetical Fantaisie 
(Op. 49) was rather cold, but she played a 
showy and difficult Etude by Saint-Sai : ns in 
a brilliant manner. Mme. Berthe Marx is an 
admirable accompanist, but as a solo player 
much depends upon her choice of piece. 
Senor Sarasate gave a most finished rendering 
of Saint-Satins’ “ Concertstuck ” (Op. 20), and 
of his own S6r6nadc. 
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Signor Buonamici gave a pianoforte recital 
st Princes’ Hall on Tuesday. This Italian 
artiBt is a gifted player : he has a delicate 
touch, and an exceptionally fine technique. 
His reading of Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. 53), 
was interesting, though too much « 
ritalienne. Signor Buonamici was heard to 
advantage in some of Chopin’s Etudes, and 
he played in masterly style pieces by Raff, 
and by his teacher and friend, Liszt. 

Mb. Georoe Grossmith mode his first ap¬ 
pearance in London, since his return from 
America, at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon, and his friends and many admirers 
gathered together in large numbers. His 
visits to the metropolis are few and far between, 
but whenever he comes he is welcome. His 
new Musical Reminiscence, “ How I discovered 
America,” proved entertaining, and his descrip¬ 
tion and imitation of Paderewski was exceedingly 
clever. Mr. Grossmith also gave some of his 
old favourite pieces. 

Last year, Mr. J. S. Shedlock was fortunate 
enough to find in the Royal Library at Berlin 
a copy of Cramer’s well-known Etudes pour le 
Pianoforte, which had formerly belonged to 
Anton Schindler, the friend and biographer of 
Beethoven, containing comments in the hand¬ 
writing of Schindler, to some of which 
Beethoven’s name is appended. Now Schindler, 
in his Life, says that Beethoven used to call 
Cramer’s Etudes “ the chief basis cf all genuine 
playiog”; and, further, that Beethoven once 
prepared for his own nephew's use twenty of 
Cramer’s numbers, specially marked to indicate 
“ the manifold means of expression by 
accentuation of different kinds.” Though it 
happens that, in this copy of Cramer, 
■Beethoven’s name is appended to the comments 
on twenty-one (and not twenty) numbers, there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Shedlock is fully 
justified in regarding them as having 
Beethoven’s authority almost at first-hand. 
Students of music, therefore, owe him thanks 
for having republished the Etudes in question 
(Augener), carefully preserving all of 
Beethoven’s accents, marks, and notes, together 
with an explanatory preface, and a translation 
of all the German passages. As he points out, 
the important matter is that we are here put in 
possession of Beethoven’s views as to the true 
interpretation of a pianoforte score: that it is 
the duty of the player to discover the spirit 
underlying the letter, and to bring out, by 
means of proper accentuation, the rhythm or 
grouping of notes according to their real 
importance in a musical phrase or period. In 
short, Beethoven’s principle was to regard the 
written notes merely as an index to the 
oomposor’s thoughts and feelings. 
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LITERATURE. 

Commentaries on the History of England , 
from the Earlitst Times to 1865. By 
Prof. Montagu Burrows. (Blackwoods.) 
The conception of this work is judicious 
and opportune. In his Preface the Chichele 
Professor opens out a new path, which other 
historians will not be slow to. follow. 
Hitherto it has been practically untrodden. 
That of the late Mr. Green was parallel, 
but not identical. His Short History did 
indeed link together into a strong chain 
facts alike important and neglected; but 
they bore mainly—and herein lay his success 
•—upon one distinct phase of history, the 
development of our national life. In 
political history we have hitherto had 
nothing to fill the gap between the volumin¬ 
ous history and the primer or school abridg¬ 
ment. Every one of the former is now 
more or less obsolete. Besides, the cumula¬ 
tive impression derived from each as to the 
final bearing of the course of events upon 
the ultimate result is too deeply coloured by 
the bias of the writer. For our present 
purpose a one-man history is not what we 
want. The mind which can minutely in¬ 
vestigate the details of fifteen centuries is 
ill suited to discriminate their relative im¬ 
portance, or to grasp and represent the 
massive forms, the various distances, the 
broad lights and shadows of so vast an 
historical landscape. On the other hand, 
abridgments, primers, and school histories 
are not history at all. They catalogue the 
most prominent dry facts, omitting the 
details which explain and harmonise them. 
To read them is not study, but an act of faith. 
Their value—and it is considerable—is to 
•prevent a man growing up in disreputable 
ignorance of what he finds every day alluded 
-to in books, newspapers, and conversation. 
But I doubt if an abridged English his¬ 
tory leaves upon the mind, of our average 
Schoolboy any definite impression whatever. 
To him then—and in after life too—history 
.is a purely abstract science, like his Algebra 
and Euclid. Cooper’s Bedskins are more to 
him than his own forefathers, save so far as 
he recognises them in Iranhoe and Waverley. 
This we cannot help. No Extensionist zeal, 
no propaganda of popular picturesque lec¬ 
turing, can make past events live in the 
mind where they have been sown broadcast 
as shrivelled seeds. Get up word for word 
the beet and bulkiest English Histories, and 
you are still in the dark. In truth, it is 
only in middle life, with his mind imper¬ 
ceptibly stored and tinted by discursive 
reading both cognate to and remote from 
history and by experience of the permanent 
elements of hqman society, that a man pan 


take his stand at Paul’s Cross or on a 
village-green, and, assuming a given period, 
reconstruct the scene and enter into the 
sayings and doings and thinkings of the 
ghostly actors. But till then his history is 
only an abstraction of names and dates. 

There is, however, a large class who have 
learnt and still remember their primer, and 
who have also read and more or less for¬ 
gotten at least one ponderous continuous 
English History, together with the most 
approved works on special periods. To 
them it is both a discipline and a refresh¬ 
ment to follow from time to time some 
competent guide in a rapid yet steady 
survey of the whole field of our his¬ 
tory, Bapid, I say, because such a 
book should not be so long as to pre¬ 
clude the ordinary mind from grasping it 
as a whole, and steady, because it must 
observe the strictest proportion, fidelity to 
plan, and uniformity of method. For such 
a work there is an obvious demand. What 
the average well-informed reader wants is: 
firstly, the results of the latest researches 
and controversies, to augment or correct his 
previous knowledge; and secondly, those 
significant facts and inferences which, put 
justly together, are links in the logical 
chain of history. He does not want to be 
told the date of Magna Charta—he knows 
it—or that of each kiBg of Mercia—he is 
content with his ignorance; nor does he 
want details on Alfred’s cakes, the battle of 
Creasy, or Nell Gwynne’s Character—he has 
read it all so often elsewhere. The propor¬ 
tion to be observed then must be a relative 
one—relative to the presumed knowledge of 
the reader. The great well-known facts 
must be mentioned in their place, but 
rapidly dismissed; controversies now closed 
need not be re-argued; too much rather 
than too little should be taken for granted. 
Such a review is not necessarily a mere 
sketch. As it stands, it is neither a full nor 
a fair history, but the reader by filling in 
its omissions and suppressions makes it so. 

No happier title for such a work could 
be suggested than that of Commentaries. 
It does for the reader very much what the 
tutor does for the pupil who has already 
prepared his text books; that is, it helps him 
where he needs help, but does not bore him 
with what he knows already. That Prof. 
Burrows has wholly succeeded in his enter¬ 
prise I do not admit: that he has even 
satisfied himself I do not believe. A 
perfectly balanced, a final digest of 
English history, however brief, might 
fairly occupy the leisure of a lifetime, 
for it would bear almost indefinite revision. 
The author has perhaps feared to defer the 
execution of his project to the to-morrow, 
which may mean never. His work is frankly 
tentative, an attempt to be followed by 
other attempts, till at last, as in the case of 
the Perpetual Edict, some future hand 
achieves finality. This progress will perhaps 
be furthered by immediate publication, by 
criticism and experiment, more surely than 
by repeated revisions on the author’s part. 
No one judgment can trust itself on the 
innumerable nice points of selection in¬ 
volved, though in nearly every respect 
Prof. Burrows is pre-eminently qualified 
for the task. His knowledge and interest 


are evenly distributed through every period: 
in fact, he has long borne the obloquy of the 
non-specialist. His analysis is anatomical, 
his classification sound and lucid: nothing 
is left vague or in its wrong place. But 
the peculiar note of all his work, both oral 
and written, is his singular shrewdness and 
quickness of perception, which lend to his 
vivacious pages the homely charm of a 
wholesome practical utility. In every one 
there is always something definite to get 
hold of and carry away. And further, he 
is both a born and an experienced teacher— 
certainly the most helpful and the most 
stimulating that I have ever known. Hence 
in his Commentaries he readily assumes, as 
no one but a teacher can, the learner’s point 
of view; and what they lose in dignity, 
pretentiousness, and ornament, they gain 
in persuasive sympathy and genuine use¬ 
fulness. 

It must, however, be confessed with a 
blush that he labours under the fatal dis¬ 
qualification of orthodox, sane, and sober 
opinions—a damnable heresy, indeed, in the 
present millenium of paradox. But those 
who retain a lingering indulgence towards 
such poor benighted creatures as Hooker 
and Burke will not find the Professor so 
very shocking.' He defends Pitt—but, after 
all, so does Lord Bosebery; he thinks 
Elizabeth was no fool—but no more does 
Prof. Beesly. “Why may not I repeat,” 
complained Gibbon, “what a bishop has 
written ? ” 


A continuous history of this wide range 
calls only for general criticism: it cannot 
be examined in detail. On the whole, the 
design has been carried out successfully, 
and the work is in the main a genuine com¬ 
mentary. But sometimes the plan is not so 
strictly adhered to, and a certain amount of 
the better-known political history is intro¬ 
duced. • Of course I am merely giving my 
own impression on points where readers will 
differ widely, and giving them for no more 
than they are worth. For instance, it 
struck me that the political and dynastic 
annals of the Anglo-Saxon period might 
have been further compressed, and several 
episodes in mediaeval history more briefly 
treated. Thus the work might have been 
shortened, or more space given to the later 
centuries. Again, attention might have been 
distinctly drawn to the newly-ascertained 
facts as each occurs, but that would have 
involved notes and references ; and after 
some hesitation I incline to the Professor’s 
view that the text should stand alone. 
Adequate references would have beon dis¬ 
tracting, and so of little use. 

Whatever objections may bo taken on 
minor points, the author’s main positions 
will not easily be carried. Doubtless they 
will be assailed, for thougli ho is by no 
means dogmatic or bigoted, it must be 
owned that his plain dealing, downright 
statements^ unruffled good humour, aid 
spirited vivacity will sadly fluster the weaker 
brethren accustomed to drowse over nebulous 
platitude and childish paradox. After all, 
it will do them good: the offence will lie in 
the manner not in the matter, and for 
myself the Professor’s occasional energy or 
magniloquence has a pleasant eighteenth 
century riDg. Why should we shrink from 
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repeating the good, old patriotic, conven¬ 
tional, big words about things than which 
no bigger have ever been ? 

It is only as he nears the dose and sums 
up the total of results that I reluctantly 
part company. The premisses in his 
eloquent peroration I admit, but his opti¬ 
mistic inferences I dare not embrace. The 
Englishare breaking, or have already broken, 
with their past; it affords us no prognostics 
as to the future. Wyclif, Pitt, and Magna 
Carta are for us just as much as, ana no 
more, than Socrates, Augustus, and the 
Twelve Tables — objects of cosmopolitan 
interest. It is none the less consoling to 
see so tried a champion still fighting these 
gloomy shadows, and his vigorous optimism 
will win the sympathy of younger readers. 

This notice has been unduly delayed; 
but it has allowed me to confirm my judg¬ 
ment by that of a more severe and fastidious 
critic who has read the work with unusual 
interest and approval. It has also given 
time to test its value for students by experi¬ 
ment. As a final review of their English 
history at an advanced stage of their pre¬ 
paration, these Commentaries will prove 
a most indispensable, and for that purpose 
will take the place of Green’s Short History, 
which somehow leaves too vague an im¬ 
pression. But Prof. Burrows’s work is no 
mere school book. It will be best appre¬ 
ciated by seniors like ourselves—the goodly 
fellowship of those who know their right 
hand from their left, and weekly read their 
Academy —who have forgotten much because 
they have known much. 

E. Purcell. 


Adzuma; or, the Japanese Wife. A Play 
in Four Acts. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
(Longmans.) 

A play in four acts, by which subtitle Sir 
Edwin Arnold describes his latest work, 
must be criticised from the point of view 
of the theatregoer as well as that of the 
student. Nowadays the stage lies open to 
the poet, and tragedies well acted draw full 
houses and cause the heart of the treasurer 
to rejoice; but human or ^historical interest 
must inform the piece, and a practical 
knowledge of playcraft is better than poetic 
instinct, and scenes that will act than 
beautiful descriptions. 

The Prologue gives the keynote: 

“ Here shall be seen, too, how the doctrine grew 
That patt, forgotten, years constrain the new, 
And souls are bom, with life scores incomplete, 
Which start anew when seeming strangers meet.’ ’ 

Morito Endo, a Japanese nobleman, and 
Adzuma, the wife of his friend Wataru, 
are the unhappy victims of the fate which 
doomed them to destruction, the one by the 
other, the snake by the eagle, as expia¬ 
tion for feuds in a preceding existence. 
Intermixed with the chief motive of the 
play, comes the talk and chatter of the 
guards and maids; and some pretty scenes 
of Japanese life, at home and under the 
maples, painted almost with native brush, 
which upon the stage would form lifelike 
pictures of the time. But they fit iu loosely 
with the tragedy itself: the plot develops 
slowly; the faithful retainers tell intermin¬ 
able tales to one another, recounting past 


events of little importance, for which they 
thank one another with effusion. 

“Partly I knew this before, but never nearly 
so well as to-day. Our thanks, good Kameju! 
That’s why Koromogawa, then, Adzuma’s 
mother, would liever have fire take her house 
than Morito Endo and her daughter come 
together.” 

And so on from act to act. Sakamune, the 
Iago of the play, a rejected lover of 
Adzuma’s, plans how he may gratify his 
hate upon the lady, her husband, and her 
mother; and at hand he finds the means. 
He brings Morito and Adzuma together, 
when she goes out to see the Emperor pass, 
tells strange tales of precontracts, and 
leaves the lady’s beauty to do the reBt. 

“ Where have I seen her ? In what spot before 

Were we encountered P Nowhere ! Once beheld 

Would be to be in mind for aye. What voice 

Whispers me, then, that she is Destiny P ” 

cries Morito, at the first glimpse of the lady, 
But his passion was not assuaged when he 
finds—apparently totally ignorant of the 
fact until that moment—that the stranger 
was his own cousin, who had once been 
demanded of her mother as his wife. 
Sakamune has now no difficulty in keeping 
the flame alight, and exerts his utmost to 
blacken Adzuma’s character, and give 
Morito hopes of winning her. Fortunately 
for his purpose, the mother, Koromogawa, 
has had a past. While praying hard in 
the temple for a husband, she mil asleep 
and dreamed that Kwannon appeared and 
bade her steal a garment from a woman 
slumbering near. She awoke, stole her 
neighbour’s “ baori,” and departed. On the 
roaa she met a knight, who also had 
dreamed that a lady m a blue robe was 
to be his wife; so, thinking it all the 
decree of destiny, he took her home and 
married her. With this secret in his keep¬ 
ing, Sakamune is able to supply Morito with 
accusations true enough to leave the mother 
at his mercy. 

In Act III. the action quickens. Wataru, 
entrusted with the Emperor’s letters, is 
waylaid by robbers near Kyoto, and though 
defending himself with bravery, is sore beset, 
until Morito comes to his rescue and hews 
the robbers down. Unconscious of the 
designs against his wife, the grateful 
Wataru invites Morito to the maple feast, 
when Adzuma would speak better gratitude 
to his preserver than he could himself. The 
prettiest scene in the play follows on this 
episode. Adzuma and her maids make 
merry under the autumn leaves, and the 
little poetess fastens on a bough a lyric to 
her husband’s praise. But the winds bear 
it off, and it falls into Sakamune’s hands. 
By manipulation of the points and stops, the 
crafty Samurai perverts the sense and 
drags the love-sick Morito within his toils. 
By means of a forged letter in Adzuma’s 
hand, the nets close in also upon the innocent 
wife. Morito brings the damning proofs 
before Koromogawa in Adzuma's presence; 
and the mother, too easily persuaded of her 
daughter’s infidelity, spurns her from her as 
dishonoured and defamed. The faithful 
wife, scorning to deny so vile and gross an 
, accusation, resolves to sacrifice herself, and 
' in a scene of dramatic interest yields to 


the lover’s entreaties, but only on one 
condition, that he slays her husband. 

‘‘ Come thou to-night; 

A little after midnight, to my house. 

I shall go back there. When Wataru sups 
I’ll fill his wine-cups fast, then wash his hair, 

And lull him into deep. • His room will be 
The easternmost, that gives upon the lane. 

I’ll set a lamp in it; and, when I hear 
Thy foot for certain. I’ll extinguish it. 

Have thou a care; the serving-men lie thick 
In the fore court. When thou passest in the dark 
Safe to his mat, thou shalt know well his head, 
Being moist with washing, and the locks tied back 
In the noble's way. Cut off the head—and go' 
And—afterwards-” 

The denouement is at hand. After a touching 
scene between husband and wife, in which 
Sir Edwin’s skill in phrase and form shines 
forth, Adzuma with moist hair and locks 
tied back lays herself down to meet the 
murderer’s stroke, and by her death to dear 
all and prove herself “ the pure wife, body 
and soul thy wife,” 

“ Clean to the core in my fidelity.” 

The play should end when Morito emerges 
from the house bearing the severed head 
rolled in a doth, ana in the moonlight 
unties the burden to find that the head is 
Adzuma’s. What follows is but dust and 
ashes. The husband and the lover become 
priests, and with shaven heads daily and 
nightly drone prayers and burn incense 
sticks for the departed. It is left for the 
faithful retainer Kameju to slash the 
traitor Sakamune to death. 

Such is an outline of the plot. Redolent 
of Japanese life and yet in Western form, 
too much overlaid with Japanese turns of 
phrase and Japanese words, the play has 
possibilities. The playwritor’s craft Sir 
Edwin does not possess. In its present 
form it is unactable, and would pall even 
upon an Ibsenite audience, though Adzoma 
“ does it beautifully but the fine passages 
which light up the scenes are good reading 
and might become, if cast in a different 
mold, good to see acted. The experiment 
of working up a Japanese story into an 
English play is a bold one, but even in Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s hands it has not proved 
successful. 

S. McCalmont Hill. 


Questions at Issue. By Edmund Oosae. 

(Heinemann.) 

The life of a writer who is frequently em¬ 
ployed in that kind of literary appraisement 
which has somehow come to be called 
reviewing has its peculiar pleasures, but it 
has also its special discomforts. The present 
reviewer, for example, owes so many en¬ 
joyable hours to books bearing Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s name upon their title-page, that it 
is no welcome task to speak of any volume 
from his pen in other terms than those of 
grateful admiration; and though the honest 
use of such terms is not altogether for¬ 
bidden by the contents of Questions at Ism, 
they cannot be employed with the unreserved 
freedom of which one would like to avail 
oneself. There is much in the book that is 
admirable; there is unfortunately much 
more that is unsatisfying and disappointing; 
and what is best is too often suggestive of 
that rather muddled popular phrase, “the 
right thing in the wrong place. 
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There are critics who have an ineradicable 
prejudice against all volumes consisting of 
reprints from periodical publications. The 
utter silliness of this prejudice is obvious 
when we remember that, had it been allowed 
to prevail, some of the best work of Lamb, 
De Quincey, Hazlitt, and Carlyle, to mention 
neither earlier nor later writers, would be 
at the present time practically inaccessible; 
but, indeed, it is clear without any array of 
instances that the permanent value of any 
literary work must depend upon something 
less accidental than the mode of its original 
publication. Still, we have an inkling of 
what these critics are driving at; and what 
they mean may be wise, though what they 
say is foolish. There is one respect in whim 
the magazine or the review, if it is to survive 
in the struggle for existence, must conform 
to the conditions of successful journalism. 
It may without disadvantage contain matter 
which will be as valuable half a century 
hence as it is to day; but it must needs pro¬ 
vide other matter which, though meritorious 
enough in its own fashion, resembles the 
leading article of the daily journal in dealing 
hastily and perfunctorily with some topic of 
the hour. The greater number of Mr. 
Gosse’s latest essays are elaborate literary 
leading articles; and, though they creditably 
served their original purpose, they are 
hardly literature, but rather fragments of 
literary gold embedded in masses of journal¬ 
istic quartz. 

In the magazine article a good title is, 
from the editorial point of view, half the 
battle, and some of Mr. Gosse’s titles have 
a delightfully appetising quality. “What 
is a Great Poet?” “Making a Name in 
Literature”; “Is Verse in Danger”—who 
would not betake himself with eagerness to 
the pages in which an accomplished man of 
letters devotes his attention to such themes 
as these? But though the gourmet looks 
back with satisfaction to the appetiser which 
has preluded a banquet of the gods, he has 
not the same feeling for the titillating 
draught or morsel which is followed only 
by the homely mutton chop of the restaur¬ 
ant. The mutton chop is doubtless palatable 
and nutritious, but the preliminary oysters 
or sherry and bitters raise expectations 
which it fails to satisfy. And so with Mr. 
Gosse’s titles. When we see the question, 
“ What is a Great Poet ” ? we may not be 
sanguine enough to think that the essayist’s 
answer will be absolute and final, but we 
reasonably anticipate that it will be sug¬ 
gestive and thought-compelling. In what 
manner are our anticipations gratified ? 
We read the first five pages, and are con¬ 
scious of a certain indirectness and lack of 
grip ; but we conjecture that the author is 
simply getting under way, and we are 
accordingly patient. We reach the sixth 
page, ana it seems that our patience is about 
to be rewarded. The breeze comes, Mr. 
Gosse’s sails fill, and he writes: 

“ The main elements of poetic greatness will be 
found to be originality in the treatment of 
themes, perennial charm, exquisite finish in 
execution, and distinction of individual manner. 
The great poet, in other words, will be seen, 
through the perspectives of history, to have 
been fresher, stronger, more skilful, and more 
personal them his unsuccessful or less successful 


rival. When the latter begins to recede into 
obscurity, it will be because prejudices that 
blinded criticism are being removed, and 
because the candidate is being found to be lack¬ 
ing in one or all of these peculiar qualities.” 

It will be seen that these sentences suffer 
somewhat from the use of words and phrases 
which need strict definition in order to make 
them serviceable; vet still they are a good 
beginning, and we look forward to what is 
to follow. But, as a matter of fact, nothing 
follows—nothing, that is, which is of any 
real weight and relevance. As an answer 
to the question put in the title, the essay, 
which fills nineteen pages, finds its raison 
d’etre in these sentences alone. The re¬ 
maining eighteen pages and a half consist 
of obiter dicta about the realify of genius, 
the merits of Dryden and Pope, the limita¬ 
tions of Longfellow and Scott, and the test 
of time, whim are, it need hardly be said, 
bright, intelligent, and readable; but of the 
true differentiae of poetic greatness there is 
not another word. The essay, indeed, con¬ 
sists of a “catchy” title, followed by a 
journalistic article of pointless expatiation. 

The two other papers which have been 
named are unsatisfactory in the same way. 
When we see the title, “ Making a Name in 
Literature,” we make sure that Mr. Gosse is 
going to give us his views concerning the 
true and constant conditions of literary 
success, as did George Henry Lewes in 
some most excellent chapters which, 
strangely enough, have never been re¬ 
printed from the early volumes of the 
Fortnightly Review. Nothing of the kind. 
His general theme, treated in the discursive 
“ up-to-date ” style of magazine journalism, 
is toe fine art of “booming.” We learn 
that “ the three principal ways in which a 
literary refutation is formed appear to be 
these: reviews, private conversation among 
the leaders of opinion, and the instinctive 
attraction which leads the general public to 
discover for itself what is calculated to give 
it pleasure ”; and this illuminating utter¬ 
ance is illustrated by references to Mr. 
Gladstone as a maker of reputations, by a list 
of the eminent writers whose books are not 
remunerative, by an imaginary club conver¬ 
sation on the merits of an imaginary book, 
and by a dissertation upon the extraordinary 
success achieved by the novels of Edna 
Lyall and “the late Mr. Hoe.” Here, 
as in the essay, “Is Verse in Danger?” 
Mr. Gosse chooses a highly interesting 
subject full of varied suggestiveness, 
not that he may grapple with it, 
but that he may walk round it with a 
meandering gracefulness of pedestrianism. 
This kind of thing is very well in its way: 
that is, in the way of high-class magazine 
padding; but it is not literature, and even 
Mr. Gosse’s semi-apologetic preface cannot 
tempt us to regard it as such. He is doubt¬ 
less quite right in saying that, in the treat¬ 
ment of the literary questions of the day 
which are still “ at issue,” a legitimate 
opportunity “is offered for sensibility, for 
the personal note, even for a certain in¬ 
dulgence in levity or irony." He is, how¬ 
ever, even more profoundly right when he 
declares that the critic, in bringing his ideas 
to bear upon these questions, should “ be 
peculiarly careful to obey the orders of 


fundamental principles; ” and it would be 
extremely difficult to find any statement of 
these principles either in the essays I have 
named, or in such papers as those which treat 
of “ The Tyranny of the Novel,” “ The 
Influence of Democracy in Literature,” or 
“ The Limits of Eealism in Fiction.” They 
are the agreeable, discursive chat of a 
cultivated man of letters; but it is chat 
which has neither the gravity nor the 
buoyancy which ensures permanence. 

And here endeth the first lesson—that 
lesson of complaint upon which it is pleasant 
to turn down the page. When, as in the 
last third of his book, Mr. Gosse does not 
write up to a title, presumably supplied by 
some one else, but upon a theme certainly 
chosen by himself, ne is what we have 
known him to be of old, and his charm is of 
the old, pleasant kind. Indeed, I would 
not have it thought that I see nothing of 
value even in the group of essays where in 
the main the journalist overpowers the man 
of letters. There are detachable passages 
which have the worth of fine insight and 
happy expression: the misfortune is that 
they are detachable—that they are nuggets, 
not members of an organism. Take, for 
example, the paragraph upon Browning in 
the essay on “ The Influence of Democracy.” 
Of late years so much has been written, and 
well-written, concerning this great poet, that 
to say anything of him that is at once new 
and true seems well nigh impossible; and 
yet I cannot but think that it is said in Mr. 
Gosse’s sentences. 

“ The single English poet of high rank whose 
works seem to me to be distinctly affected by 
the democratic spirit, nay, to be the direct 
outcome of the influence of democracy, is 
Robert Browning. It has scarcely been suffi¬ 
ciently noted by those who criticise the style of 
that great writer that the entire tone of his 
writings introduces something hitherto un¬ 
observed in English poetry. That something 
is the repudiation of the recognised oligarchic 
attitude of the poet in his address to the public. 
It is not that he writes or does not write of the 
poor. It is a curious mistake to expect the 
democratic spirit to be always on its knees 
adoring the proletariat. To the true democracy 
all are veritably of equal interest, and even a 
belted earl may be a man and a brother. In 
his poems Robert Browning spoke as though 
he were walking through a world of equals, all 
interesting to him, all worthy of study. This 
is the secret of his abrupt familiar appeal, his 
‘ Dare I trust the same to you ? ’ ‘ Look out, 
see the gipsy! ’ ‘ You would fain be kinglier, 
say, than I am?’—the incessant confidential 
aside to a cloud of unnamed witnesses, the 
conversational tone, things all of which were 
before his time unknown in serious verse. 
Browning is hail fellow well met with all the 
world, from queen to peasant, and half of what 
is called his dramatic faculty is merely the 
result of his genius for making friends with 
every species of mankind.” 

This, surely, is the criticism of true insight; 
and there is a not less valuable passage, 
in the essay “ Has America Produced a 
Poet ? ” upon the qualities and limitations 
of the verse of Emerson. The limitations 
have had many “pious and painefull” 
exponents; but among English critics the 
qualities have been ignored with a shameful 
unanimity of ignorance or insensitiveness, 
and Mr. Chase is, so far as I know, the first 
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to take away their reproach. He is bold 
enough to say that 

“ If Emerson had been frequently sustained at 
the heights he was capable of reaching he 
would unquestionably have been one of the 
sovereign poets of the world. At its very best 
his phrase is so new and so magical, includes 
in its easy felicity such a wealth of fresh 
suggestion and flashes with such a multitude 
of side lights, that we cannot suppose that it 
will ever be superseded or will lose its charm. 

. . . Emerson, as a verse writer, is so frag¬ 
mentary and uncertain that we cannot place 
him among the great poets, and yet his best 
lines and stanzas seem as good as theirs. 
Perhaps we ought to consider him, in relation 
to Wordsworth and Shelley, as an asteroid 
among the planets.” 

“ Shelley in 1892,” the address delivered 
by Mr. Gosse at Horsham on the occasion 
of the Shelley centenary, is included among 
the contents of the volume. Even as 
criticism I think it must yield the palm to 
Mr. Watson’s magnificent poem written for 
the same celebration, but I cannot recall 
any prose appreciation of equal brevity 
which renders so successfully the secret of 
Shelley’s fascination. It is a fascination 
which can, perhaps, be adequately rendered 
only in poetry, hence Mr. Watson’s supreme 
triumph; but in a vehicle less responsive 
to delicacies of emotional apprehension Mr. 
Gosse seems to me to achieve all possible 
success. One charm of Shelley is certainly 
realised and expressed by a very happy 
figure in the sentence suggested by a 
certain unfortunate criticism: “ It is true 
enough that those who are conscious of tne 
grossness of life and are over-materialised 
must go to him for the elixir and ether 
whioh emancipate the senses.” 

The present writer has so little sympathy 
with the essentially artificial work repre¬ 
sented by the literary performances of 
M. Stephane Mallarml that, if he were 
tempted to discuss Mr. Gosse’s eulogy, he 
would probably only provide another illus¬ 
tration of the fatuity which necessarily 
characterises discussion upon a question of 
taste; but abstinence from such debate 
leaves him free to express his sense of the 
fine lucidity of exposition which charac¬ 
terises the essay on the leader of the so- 
called symbolists. The essays on Mr. B. L. 
Stevenson’s poems and Mr. Kipling’s short 
tales are capable pieces of criticism which 
call for no special comment. The latter is 
the more adequate of the two; for Mr. 
Kipling has really “found” his critic. 
Whether Mr. Gosse is as keenly sensitive 
to the quality of Mr. Stevenson’s exqusitely- 
felt poetry is less certain. “ It is,” he 
remarks in his concluding sentence, “ say¬ 
ing a great deal to acknowledge that the 
author of Kidnapped is scarcely less read¬ 
able in verse than he is in prose.” It may 
be saying a great deal, but it is not saying 
enough; it is not even a saying of the right 
thing with insufficient emphasis. As Mr. 
Gosse writes of Underwood) he must know 
“ The House Beautiful,” to name one only 
of the poems of high inspiration; and yet 
knowing it, he says that Mr. Stevenson’s 
poetry is “ readable.” That one word is 
the fly, the blue-bottle, which spoils the 
ointment of appreciation. 

The final item in the contents of Questions 


at Issue is that brilliant jeu d'esprit, “An 
Election at the English Academy,” which, 
when it appeared in the Fortnightly Review 
was attributed to every possible author but 
the right one. It seems to me a master¬ 
piece of genuine and genial humour; and 
Mr. Gosse will deprive the world of some 
ood things if he refrains from cultivating 
is pleasant gift. In this volume he has 
kept his best wine till the last; but he can¬ 
not plead poverty as an excuse for the thin 
vintage of the earlier essays. 

James Ashcroft Noble, 


James Thomason. By Sir Bichard Temple. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This little volume is uniform with the 
“ Eulers of India ” series, to which it forms 
a sort of supplement. And this was well; 
for, however impossible it might be to pro¬ 
duce a series which should include Lives of 
all the ephemeral administrators who have 
filled offices of provincial responsibility in 
British India, yet the subject of this memoir 
was, in many respects, a man of peculiar 
position and character. It was not only his 
fortune to govern a large and important 
part of India for an exceptionally long time, 
but to do so at the very beginning of an 
epoch. Thomason took charge of the 
North-West Provinces (Hindustan Proper) 
in 1843, in the ground-swell of the Afghan 
tempest, and when the fortunes of the popu¬ 
lation were as uncertain as they well could 
be. When he died, still in office, in 1853, 
the storm of the Mutiny had not arisen, and 
the condition of the people seemed to be 
permanently fixed. 

Without entering into repulsive tech¬ 
nicalities, let us endeavour to expand this 
outline to an intelligible form. In our 
modern form of society it is hard to realise 
the archaic socialism that still prevails in 
Eastern lands, where the land is usually 
held by the cultivators, and the rents are 
collected by the state ; so that Sir Thomas 
Munro could truly say that whoever con¬ 
trolled the administration of agrarian affairs 
would hold in his hand the mainspring of 
public welfare. How Munro himself used 
this power is known to readers of Sir A. 
Arbuthnot’s monograph upon that distin¬ 
guished official. Each cultivator’s holding 
was to be separately oharged, an annual 
examination of the cultivation being made 
in order to bring new fields under assess¬ 
ment ; such was the Madras method. In 
Hindustan, mainly through the influence 
of Metcalfe, a different system had been 
adopted. It had been resolved to treat 
with the communes through representative 
head-men; to fix a lump sum on each for a 
term of years; and, while dividing the 
demand among the occupants, to hold all 
jointly answerable for the whole assessment. 
This, which was known as the “village 
system”—the word village being used as 
synonymous with commune or township— 
owed its origin to inquiries set on foot by 
the Marquis of Hastings about 1820. The 
supposed necessity of a contract between 
the state and holders of groups of estates 
had been recognised by Lord Cornwallis in 
1793; but the subsequent quarter of a 
century had brought new facts to light, 


and the extension of the Bengal system had 
been suspended under orders from the Home 
Government. On the other hand, objections 
were made to the application of the methods 
adopted by Munro in the South. These 
conditions and considerations led to the 
appointment of a special commission under 
Holt Mackenzie, of which the first result 
was the passing of a Begulation (YIL of 
1822), by virtue of which assessment was 
to be made upon an exhaustive examination 
of the circumstances and produce in each 
separate estate or village. 

The idea was grand, but impracticable; 
the work involved was discovered to demand 
an amount of time, labour, and acquaint¬ 
ance with details that were not within the 
scope of possibility. Accordingly, in the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord W. Bentinck, 
a conference was held at Allahabad, which 
ending in the passing of an amending 
Begulation (IX., of 1833), under which the 
principle was preserved, but minute accuracy 
of inquiry was subordinated to expediency. 
Bobert Bird became the moving spirit 
of the new scheme, under which the ap¬ 
praisement of the assets proceeded with 
accelerated efficiency. There is no reason 
indeed to suppose that any essential cor¬ 
rectness was sacrificed; but the rent was 
ascertained where the land was rented, 
and in the remaining oases, where the land 
was tilled by the revenue-payer in person, 
a fair rental-value was determined. The 
assessment was then fixed for thirty years, 
on the principle of demanding two-muds of 
the actual or estimated rent. 

Such, very briefly stated, was the system 
whose birth was assisted by Thomason in 
subordinate posts, and left in his hands for 
development when he became Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province. Though to some 
extent a dream, it was the dream of benevo¬ 
lent men, and contained some elements of 
permanent success. The weak point was 
the presumption that peasants with holdings 
of twenty acres would have the self-denial 
to see that the inexorable state-demand was 
punctually provided for on due dates. It 
was quite possible that the amount assessed 
upon a village might be no more than two- 
thirds of the average rent-roll, and that a 
thrifty coparcener would save out of the 
surplus of a good year, so as to have a 
margin left from which to make up the 
deficiencies of a bad year. But, then, other 
coparceners might not be equally provident; 
rents might not be paid on the portions let 
to tenants; the common funds might be en¬ 
croached upon by special calls. When 
default occurred, the system required the 
thrifty to make good the failure of the un¬ 
thrifty ; as a last resource, the whole oonoern 
might be sold by auction, managed by the 
state, or transferred to a farmer. The 
alternative was in the Talukdar system, 
now adopted (with due regard to sub¬ 
ordinate rights) in the sub-province of 
Oude. Here we have some chance of sta¬ 
bility, while the sheep are shorn by their 
own shepherds. But the Talukdars were 
an abomination to Thomason. Almost re¬ 
gardless of the principle of prescription, he 
seemed to regard every holder of superior 
rights as a caput lupinum: under bun it 
may be said that the Talukdar met with 
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no mercy except sequestration on a rent- 
charge. Consequently the village com¬ 
munities found themselves subjected to 
a rigid demand, levied communions amis, 
with all the force of the British empire: 
the sinister apparition of the usurer crept 
into the place of the peasant’s abolished 
landlord; and the last state of that man 
was worse than the first. When the revolt 
of the Bengal army broke out, four years 
after Thomason’s death, it was undoubtedly 
joined by many broken and landless men, 
whose object, however, was rather to 
destroy the bankers and their mortgage- 
deeds than directly to overthrow the British 
government. 

Of course, that is only one side of the 
policy. The proportion of the rental assets 
now taken is limited to one-half; suspen¬ 
sions and remisions are permitted in bad 
seasons; and the people are encouraged to 
borrow money from the public treasuries. 
With all such improvements the village- 
system in the North-West Provinces maybe 
taken for a not unsuccessful attempt in 
conservative communism. But we are, 
nevertheless, forced to see that Thomason 
was not a great man, only a great adminis¬ 
trator. A first-class statesman does not 
merely administer; he foresees and provides 
for results. With the reserves thus made, 
Sir Bichard’s estimate of Thomason’s work 
will be found accurate and interesting: the 
estimate of an admiring disciple very well 
acquainted with the subject. 

The rest of the volume is chiefly given up 
to the religious aspect of Thomason’s char¬ 
acter, a view which hardly commends itself 
as either necessary or well made out. As 
the son of a pious chaplain and a pupil of 
Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, Thomason 
was trained in an earnest, if somewhat 
obsolete, school. But there never was a 
man who more faithfully kept his religion 
from affecting his conduct as a ruler of non- 
Christian populations. The author says 
that his hero was fond of divines of the. 
olden time, such as “Jeremy Taylor, 
Beveridge, Thomas d Kempis .... 
Polluck (sic) &c ”; and he wanders from 
the verse of the Lyra Apostolica to the prose 
of Daniel Wilson without any perception of 
the unfathomed gulf between the two shores 
of thought. 

H. G. Keene. 


THEOETES OF EDUCATION. 

Principles of Education. By Malcolm Mac- 
Vicar. (Boston: Ginn.) 

Outlines of Pedagogics. By Prof. W. Bein, 
of Jena. Translated by C. C. and Ida J. 
Van Liew. (Sonnenschein.) 

A few weeks ago the head master of one of 
the most important schools in London stated 
that he found the utmost difficulty in read¬ 
ing English books on education, owing to 
the lamentable absence of literary style. 
The charge is not unfair. Unfortunately, 
in the case of American books, it is 
noticeable that to an unjustifiable literary 
carelessness they add, too frequently, 
an unscholarly scrappiness of material. 
Amongst the merits of the American 
writers, it may be said, they show a prompt 


willingness to “ turn over (as dealers in old 
iron say) any material they can lay hands 
on.’’ Another merit, whim carries with it 
evident drawbacks, is a proneness to 
epitomise. A further characteristic is an 
impatience of indecision, leading to a 
bewildering multiplicity of unorganised 
convictions. In one word, the American 
educator is all for activity. As long as he is 
moving, he is satisfied that he is progress¬ 
ing. He cannot sit still, think, and reflect. 
Accordingly, he is not a philosopher, though 
he uses the philosopher’s catch-words. 
Time were better occupied in studying 
certain aspects of the schools of the 
Americans than their educational books. 

Dr. Malcolm MacVicar’s Principles of 
Education is an American book in strict 
accordance with the characteristics described. 
There are few things in heaven or upon 
earth which are not at any rate mentioned 
in his philosophy. Yet the writer accom¬ 
plishes his feat in 178 pages. He begins 
with an account of vegetal, animal, and 
mind life. Before long he has readied a 
statement of the materialistic and idealistic 
philosophies, and has asserted his own 
solution. He gives expression to some 
ninety-one “ principles ” of education. 
Probably these “ principles ” afford a satis¬ 
factory basis to the author for an educa¬ 
tional system ; but on the reader the effect 
is that of a system of railway stations in 
which the engineer has curiously forgotten 
to lay down the railroad between them, or 
to consider the relative importance and 
position of the platforms. Dr. MacVicar, 
it is true, states in his Introductory Note 
that “ these notes, being necessarily brief, 
present in a partial way the views of their 
author.” He says his object is “ to furnish 
material that will provoke investigation 
and thought.” That the real effect may be 
to “ provoke ” something quite different, at 
any rate in one instance, will be seen by 
a quotation from the author’s treatment of 
moral and spiritual training: 

“The training for this work,” he says, 
“requires the most careful and painstaking 
study of the Bible. In this study the Bible 
must not be treated as a mere literary or 
historical production, but as a perfect record of 
objective cases which reveal clearly and in¬ 
fallibly the operative forces and consequences 
of all human actions, God’s treatment of these 
actions, and His method of restoring lost 
human beings to filial affection and to Fatherly 
favour. This study should be conducted in- 
den tively [sic], the same as other subjects.” 

There is, of course, much in the book that 
is wise and thoughtful, but the book is too 
“scrappy” to make any continuous effect. 
To understand it, it would be necessary to 
know exactly how Dr. MacVicar would ex¬ 
pand, limit, and qualify these “ brief notes.” 

Prof. Bein’s Outlines of Pedagogics is the 
latest statement of the Herbartian idea of 
school education. It is in some respects a 
development of Herbert's views, but un¬ 
doubtedly embodies his main principles. 
Briefly, these consist in the identification of 
the educational with the ethical end, the 
main aim of education being stated as the 
formation in the student of a good will. 

“ The eduoator should so educate his pupil 
that his future personality will be in keeping 
with the ideal human personality.” All in¬ 


struction must go through the stages of 
knowledge, interest, volition. The aim of 
teaching, then, is the “ training of the circle 
of thought by means of interest, so as to 
render it capable of volition.” Add tothis that 
the “interest” must not be one-sided, but 
“many-sided.” Interest in a subject is, 
therefore, a sort of transitional stage 
between knowledge and action, and plays 
a very important part in the Herbartian 
system. It is viewed from two aspects: 
(1) as objective knowledge; (2) as subjective 
interest. Objective knowledge shows itself 
as theoretical knowledge, and as practical 
appreciation of the beautiful and the good. 
Theoretical knowledge is either concerned 
with nature or with mental conceptions, and 
gives rise to either empirical interest or 
speculative interest. Practical appreciation 
of the beautiful emerges as the aesthetic 
interest. In addition to the empirical, the 
speculative and the aesthetic interests, 
which take their rise from objective know¬ 
ledge, on the subjective side, spring 
three other interests—viz., the sympathetic 
interest, which we feel towards individuals; 
the social interest, which is directed towards 
mankind; and the religious interest, towards 
God. It will thus be seen that the aim of 
instruction is to bring about not merely a 
many-sided knowledge, but a many-sided 
interest founded on that knowledge— i.e., 
material to be appropriated by the will, and 
in the using of which the will becomes good. 

The section on the selection of the 
subject-matter of instruction, with a view 
to the realisation of the educational end, 
is interesting. To some extent it will 
seem to English readers peculiar. The 
following maxim seems reasonable : “ Only 
that should be subject-matter of instruction 
which is able to overcome and charm the 
interest of the scholars.” This appoars in 
another form as: “ Only that material which 
corresponds to the child’s power of com¬ 
prehension . . . will be able to excite a 
deeply-rooted lasting interest in him.” 
Hence it might be expected that the 
proper study to be insisted upon by the 
educator is the “present cultured stand¬ 
point” of the people. This study, it is 
clear, would involve such exceedingly com¬ 
plicated factors as to be beyond the pupil’s 
powers. Bemembering, however, that the 
present is the outcome of the past, and that, 
on the whole, the child reproduces within 
himself the stages of the history of the 
race—a favourite doctrine of evolution 
—the Herbartians hold that the proper 
material of instruction is to be sought 
along the line of the development of the 
national culture. The historical develop¬ 
ment of the nation and the individual 
development of the child’s power of apper¬ 
ception correspond. 

“A people does not at once attain a definite 
height of ctdture; centuries of zealous and 
unwearied labour are necessary before the 
height can be reached. It must climb up from 
lower to ever higher stages; it must pass from 
simpler to ever more complicated relations, in 
order to satisfy the bent for improvement and 
the realisation of the kingdom of God upon 
earth. And the individual, the same as the 
people, rises in his development from lower to 
ever higher stages, from simpler to ever richer 
mental contents.” 
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Herbert's followers, however, do not limit 
the curriculum to humanistic studies only. 
They divide instruction under the two heads 
of intercourse and of experience. Inter¬ 
course begins with the poople around us; 
it leads to the development of sympathy. 
Sympathy broadens, and we at once trench 
upon historical study. Experience begins 
with the environment, and leads on to an 
interest in nature. We proceed to a broad¬ 
ening of experience, ana we are at once 
within the boundaries of the natural sciences. 
Both intercourse and experience have their 
bearing upon the development of the good 
will. The former brings out limitations 
and aids to purposes of action; the latter 
supplies the idea of the limitations and aids 
of the means of action. 

The translator eupplies a syllabus of his¬ 
torical instruction for German schools, based 
upon the Herbartian theory of reproducing 
the stages of national culture; but it does 
not seem to me to be a happy solution. 
He takes the school years as eight in 
number. For the first year he teaches 
Miirchen, for the second Robinson Crusoe 
(which he persists in ctMing Robinson simply). 
The following years he furnishes with two 
parallel series—one of “sacred” subjects, 
the other “ profane.” The sacred series 
includes Patriarchs and Moses, Judges and 
Kings, Life of Christ, Paul, Luther, &c. 
The Profane Series includes Thu ringer Tales, 
Niebelungen Tales, Christianising and 
Kaiser-period, Beformation, and National¬ 
isation periods. 

I have stated at length the educational 
aim and the principle of the selection of 
subjects, to bring out the fact that Prof. 
Rein’s book represents, within the limits pre¬ 
scribed to itself, one of the best attempts yet 
made to present an organic system of educa¬ 
tion. It contains a treatment of practical 
pedagogics and theoretical pedagogics. 
Practical pedagogics deals with the forms 
of education and school administration. 
Theoretical pedagogics treats of the aim of 
education and the meanB (methodology) of 
education, giving a theory of instruction and 
a theory of guidance. 

I have commented upon the unorganised 
nature of American work in pedagogics. 
German educators, whatever else they do or 
do not do, make towards a philosophised 
education. They want to see things single 
and to see them whole. The honey-sucking 
restlessness of the Americans is antithetical 
to German thought. Germans can only be 
satisfied, as Prof. Rein says, with “ a system¬ 
atically arranged whole tnat is characterised 
by carefully developed conceptions.” When 
England comes to write ner books on 
education, she will do well to unite some¬ 
thing of the practical activity and adoptive¬ 
ness of America with the reflective syste¬ 
matic thought of Germany. Unfortunately, 
it has to be admitted that English know¬ 
ledge of educational effort and educational 
thought—-the very material out of which a 
philosophical system is built—is as yet, I 
say it regretfully, far behind that of both 
Germany and America. 

Fosteb Watson. 


new hovels. 

The Odd Women. By George Gissing. In 
3 vols. (Lawrence & Buflen.) 

The Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray. In 
3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

A Woman’s Crusade. By a Dame of the 
Primrose League. In 3 vols. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Pierce Moran. By 0. Law. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 

The Shadow of a Song. By Cecil Harley. 
(Cassells.) 

The Voice of a Flower. By E. Gerard. 
(Innes.) 

At the Rising of the Moon. By Frank 
Mathew. (McClure.) 

Grave Lady Jane. By Florence Warden. 
(White.) 

Mb. Gissinq’s pessimism is a trial of 
patience to some of his readers. They read 
him in spite of it, and they recognise his 
honesty of purpose and the value of his 
work; but they wish that his books contained 
more of the brightness of life and less of its 
sadness. I confess that I sympathise with 
these readers. Life is not all grim, nor is 
melancholy grey its only colour; yet Mr. 
Gissing mostly writes as though this were 
its prevailing character, and this its un¬ 
varying hue. He is more pessimistic than 
ever in The Odd Women. One of the most 
interesting of social problems is that which 
concerns those women who must depend 
upon their own industry, and the employ¬ 
ment of their own faculties, for a livelihood. 
Happily there are no brighter lives than 
such women often live, no more brilliant 
successes than they sometimes attain. In 
every branch of scholarship, in literature, 
in medicine, in all kinds of helpful and 
civilising work, they have held their own 
with distinction, and contributed largely to 
the well-being of the race. But it is not 
from among such as do thus well that 
Mr. Gissing selects his examples of “ odd” 
women—odd, simply because the excess of 
women over men makes it impossible to 
pair off every woman. There are some 
half-dozen women to whom prominent parts 
are given in these volumes, and every one 
of them either wrecks her life or fails to do 
any good with it. Miss Barfoot, the inter¬ 
esting old maid who starts a class for the 
training of girls according to “ advanoed ” 
ideas, and her active coadjutor, Rhoda 
Nunn, are the happiest portraits and the 
best people in the book. Rhoda Nunn, in 
other hands than Mr. Gissing’s, would have 
made effective use of her talents and vin¬ 
dicated her fine character. She is clear¬ 
headed, true-hearted, and has all the 
independence necessary to success. But 
Mr. Gissing allows her to break down at 
the first crisis in her career. The Barfoot- 
Nunn cult deprecated marriage, but 
apparently did not discourage “ the marriage 
of true minds.” Yet when a lover, out of 
deference to her opinions, proposes this 
unconventional kind of union to Miss Nunn, 
she has a secret preference for the old- 
fashioned marriage service; and when he 
suggests that, she refuses both it and him. 
Perhaps she does not absolutely fail in 


life, but one feels that Mr. Gissing has 
deliberately denied to her the success which 
she ought to have had. As for Mias Bar- 
foot, it is enough to say that there was a 
time when she would have married if she 
could, and that her subsequent activities 
were the outcome of disappointment rather 
than of conviction. Among the other women 
are three sisters who all come hopelessly to 
grief. Two of them are poor incapable 
creatures, and one of the two drinks; the 
other marries a man she does not care for, 
and very nearly contrives ■ her own fall with 
a would-be paramour. For the rest, suicide 
and “the streets” help to intensify the 
shadows in this painful book. Indeed, it 
is all shadow: there is scarcely a glimpse 
of brightness in it. One would not say that 
such histories and experiences as Mr. Gissing 
has brought together are not to be met with 
in the lives of women; but it cannot be 
true to represent them as in any sense 
typical of “odd women” in general. 
Mr. Gissing seems to have felt his subject 
to be depressing, for his style, except in 
a few passages here and there, is singularly 
forced and flat. 

The writer who scored a great success in 
The Silence of Dean Maitland has gone 
perilously near to failure by repeating the 
motive of that book in another. The Last 
Sentence depends for its interest upon the 
concealment by the chief actor in the tale 
of an important episode in his life. As the 
plot constitutes the sole attraction of the 
book it would be unfair to reveal it; but it 
may be said that as, in the former novel, a 
powerful dramatic climax was reached in 
the confession from the pulpit, here there 
is a similar climax, in an event which 
happens in a court of justice, the judge on 
the bench and the prisoner whom he sen¬ 
tences being chiefly concerned in it. The 
tale is fluently written, and all the incidents 
are well told. But one does not expect a 
writer who can write so well to repeat her¬ 
self, and one would enjoy her work more if 
its essentially dramatic qualities were lees 
melodramatic. 

Fiction has been put to so many uses, that 
almost its least familiar use seems now to 
be the setting forth of a plain story. 
Religion, politics, and some other foreign 
elements are not necessarily out of place in 
a novel, since it is possible to feel a lively 
interest in them; but the line must be 
drawn somewhere, and most people will be 
inclined to draw it at the long disquisitions 
which form so large a part of A Woman’s 
Crusade. It might have been an excellent 
idea to substitute this kind of entertain¬ 
ment for the gossip which would otherwise 
have prevailed at Lady Ethelhyrst’s evening 
receptions, but transferred from a bright 
drawing-room to the black and white of 
print it makes a dull book. Proper ideas 
about people and things are to be expected 
from “ A Dame of the Primrose League, 
and these she gives us. It must be allowed) 
too, that the essays or arguments with which 
she expands her pages have a value of their 
own, which is sometimes considerable. B n f 
the book purports to be a society novel, and 
in that character it cannot be pronounced a 
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Pierce Moran is apparently written by a 
young person possessed by a great idea, the 
force of which carries the reader along; so 
that, in spite of several defects of style which 
time will perhaps remove, it is a book 
to be read straight through with real in¬ 
terest. Bom without a soul, Pierce Moran 
has the power of drawing from others what 
he lacks; and the dark cavernous thing he 
calls his intellect is thus enabled to produce 
thoughts that take the world by storm. He 
gets a soul by abstracting it from a young 
girl, who slowly fades and hardens, ana 
becomes a mere worn-out intelligence, losing 
all her emotions and spirituality. Having 
of himself no feeling, he has no com- 

E unction, but greedily sucks in what 
is nature wants. His character, and 
that of Lolo, the heroic girl who com¬ 
bats and conquers this dark force for 
her sister, are well drawn, as are also some 
of the minor people in the story. But 
Eustace Tracey, who is presumably intended 
for a gentleman as well as a man of intel¬ 
lectual parts, only succeeds at several critical 
points in being a cad. The writer of the 
book may yet do good things. She has 
now attempted more than she could accom¬ 
plish, but she may take comfort and en¬ 
couragement from a line of Browning’s: 
“Ay, but a man’s grasp should exceed his reach.” 


One has grown weary of the many 
harpings on the forgery string, but the 
bright originality of The Shadow of a Song 
gives a fresh motive to that familiar ex¬ 
pedient. And, indeed, all the circumstances 
leading up to and surrounding the central 
incident here are new. The story, more¬ 
over, is written throughout with the art 
that knows its own limitations, and is self- 
restrained only thereby to express the more. 
The interwoven threads of mystery, mes¬ 
merism, and playfulness give the book a 
peculiar charm, which several improbabili¬ 
ties have no power to destroy. But through 
all the lightness and brightness of the 
manner there is suggested the tragic abrupt¬ 
ness of the end, ana one lays down the book 
with a kind of shock ana sudden melan¬ 
choly. The few people who make the story 
are marked off, each as an individual, by 
light but telling touches. If they are not 
exactly like the men and women around us, 
it is only because real men and women are 
not as delightful as they might be. But 
perhaps, in his own way, there has never 
been a more loveable and human hero than 
“the Boy” sketched in this short book, 
who dreams himself into his fate, and is led 
on through it by “ the shadow of a song.” 


Miss E. Gerard tells a charming story— 
and a daintily sentimental one, notwith¬ 
standing the very German roughness of 
Count Sturmfeder—in The Voice of a Flower. 
The exstatio affections of the two young 
lovers were of the stuff that dreams are 
made of, but it would have been an ill 
ending if the German’s stormy wooing had 
quite succeeded^—The-tragedy which vindi¬ 
cates one lover and dooms the other loses 
its grimness in presence of the beautiful 
vision of carnations, which gives a fine 
imaginative touch to the dose of the story. 

“ Moonlighting,” as it is practised in 
Ireland, would appear from the stories in 


Mr. Frank Mathew’s volume to have a 
picturesque side, and in some respects a 
gentle one also. One feels that the moon¬ 
lighter is too tenderly dealt with, but the 
good priest who figures largely in the book 
no doubt deserves the regard which a 
sympathetic reader will bestow upon him. 
The stories are told with a good deal of 
humour. 

Miss Florence Warden’s practised hand 
makes a pleasing little tale out of slight 
materials in Grave Lady Jane. A dis¬ 
appointed and almost despairing woman, 
who has shut herself out from contact with 
her fellow creatures, is suddenly called upon 
to undertake the part of mother to some 
young children. Her dormant sympathies 
are thus awakened, and her dark life is 
made bright again. The idea of the story 
is perhaps a little trite, but it is very freshly 
treated. 

Geokge Cottebell. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Young Cricketer's Tutor. By John 
Nyren. A new edition, with an Introduction 
by Charles Whibley. (David Nutt.) The 
editio princeps of Nyren, though published as 
recently as 1833, ranks almost among the 
introuvahlcs. There have been, it is true, three 
or four reprints; but yet there was room for an 
annotated edition of this minor classic. Mr. 
Whibley, unfortunately, has omitted to take 
full advantage of his opportunity. He has 
appended no notes, but confined himself to an 
Introduction, in which he calls Mr. W. G. 
Grace “ the Shakspere of the game.” On one 
point, we are astonished that his critical dis¬ 
cernment should have altogether failed him. 
The original book contained an Introduction 
by C. C. C.: that is to say, Charles Cowden 
Clarke; and on its first appearance the re¬ 
viewers did not hesitate to ascribe its literary 
merits to the more practised author. No one 
would venture to say the same of the recent 
book by Bichard Daft, which Mr. Andrew 
Lang was kind enough to introduce. But in 
the case of Nyren, there is abundant internal 
evidence that the contemporary reviewers were 
right. Was Nyren likely to dispute the phil¬ 
ology of Strutt ? Is it from the Hampshire 
rustic, or from the friend of Charles Lamb, 
that snch phrases as these could have come: 
“ a wilted, applejohn face ” ; “ you might as 
well attempt to phlebotomise a mummy.” And 
who that knows his Elia can miss recognising 
the source of this P “ When the hand of the 
destroyer was stretched forth over the neigh¬ 
bouring roosts, ourlittle Goshen was always passed 
by.” It is, of course, a mere coincidence that 
one of the Hambledon bowlers was called 
Hogsflesh ! But it is more than a coincidence 
that the pseudo-Nyren should quote (p. 69) 
the very couplet from Dr. Watts which Elia 
had quoted about Novello, Cowden Clarke’s 
father-in-law. Nothing will persuade us that 
the true author of “ The Cricketers of my Time ” 
—for with “The Young Cricketer’s Tutor” we 
are less concerned—had not everpresent to his 
mind the author of the essays on “The Old 
Benchers of the Inner Temple” and “Some of 
the Old Actors.” The reminiscences may be 
those of Nyren, but the voice is the voice of 
Cowden Clarke. 

The Legend of Maundoo. Second edition. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) It would require an 
Anglo-Indian of very long memory to recog¬ 
nise here the revised version of a poem first 
published in 1841, under the title of The 
'Thalcoorine. Then, as now, it was anonymous; 


but, elsewhere than on the title-page, evidence 
of authorship is not wanting, though the 
indications may not convey much meaning to 
the present generation. The author went out 
to India, in the Bengal Artillery, in 1823. Ten 
years later we find him at Maudu, the deserted 
capital of Muhammadan Malwa, with the ill- 
fated Arthur Conolly, “ traveller and martyr,” 
for his companion. In 1839, he accompanied 
Daroy Todd to Herat, whence he was sent on a 
mission to Khiva, to free Bussian captives. 
The story of that adventurous journey he has 
himself written, in a work that cannot be quite 
forgotten, for it reached a third edition in 1884. 
Still only a lieutenant, he took a prominent 
part in'the first Sikh War: and was afterwards 
chosen to pacify and administer the frontier 
district of Hazara, where the chief town is 
called after his name. Enough has been said 
to identify General James Abbott, the Nestor 
of the Indian army, who is yet enjoying a 
green old age in the Isle of Wight. Lake 
many another man of action, he has always 
cherished literary tastes; the title-page of 
the present book ascribes to him three more 
volumes of verse. The illustrations, repro¬ 
duced from drawings made sixty years ago, 
show that he also possesses no mean skill 
with the pencil. His friends know him as a 
connoisseur of the sword, second only to the 
late Sir Bichard Burton. To illustrate his 
character and his treatment of the natives, we 
venture to tell a story which his own modesty 
would never put into print. When settling 
the Afghan frontier, he thought it his duty to 
grant small allowances to certain border 
chieftains. His action was repudiated by the 
Government, but the allowances are paid to this 
day out of General Abbott’s own purse. The 
man, we confess, interests us more than his 
poetry. “ The Legend of Maundoo ” is a 
long narrative poem, after the fashion of Byron 
ana Scott. Instead of quoting from it, we 
prefer to give an example of the author's 
prose: 

“ I was at Maundoo during the monsoon of 1833, 
when the rain was falling in torrents night and 
day, and the wind swept in a tempest over the 
rum-crowned mountain. I slept alone in the 
mausoleum of Hoshungh Shah Gdhri, a domed 
hall sixty feet in diameter. It was impossible to 
secure the entrance, from which the door had long 
since rotted away. The water, in many places 
oozing through tne massive root, fell in drops, so 
thickly impregnated with the lime through which 
it had filtered as to form stalactitic incrustations on 
the roof and arches of the windows. In this 
mausoleum my oandle at night shed the faint 
spark of the glow-worm, and the intense darkness 
around seemed ever threatening to drown it. 
When the light was extinguished, the blackness 
was utter, and the effect very sublime; for every 
whisper of the breeze, every flatter of the bats 
haunting suoh deserted buildings, was echoed a 
thousand times, in faint, shivering vibrations, by 
the expansive vault overhead ! ” 


The Humour of America. Selected by James 
Barr. (Walter Scott.) It would be a thank¬ 
less return for the good entertainment which 
this book affords to inquire too curiously 
whether everything it oontains oan be right¬ 
fully classified as “ humour.” A sufficient 
definition of the word has not yet been made, 
and it is certainly not safe to be dogmatic on 
the subject. Indeed, it is a question whether 
a sufficient definition would not prove incon¬ 
venient. “Humour” is to the writer what 
“influenza” is to the doctor—a term whose 
vagueness makes it useful. Is the character of 
a disease somewhat doubtful? Then “in¬ 
fluenza ” has a satisfying sound. Is it uncer¬ 
tain whether a piece of writing is facetious or 
foolish ? Then troublesome questions are 
avoided by naming it “humour. Mr. James 
Barr is wise enough not to attempt a defini¬ 
tion, but a line in his preface gives oolour to 
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the suspicion that he associates humour 
with “something funny.” Clearly this will 
not suffice; for not only are many funny things 
devoid of humour, but much of the finest 
humour is not at all funny. Turning to the 
contents of the book, we find, as usual, some 
pieces which might well have been dispensed 
with; but, taken as a whole, the selection is 
judiciously made and displays a catholic taste. 
It speaks well for Mr. Barr’s judgment that he 
gives place to Hawthorne’s “Mr. Higgin¬ 
botham’s Catastrophe,” and to that pathetically 
humorous story, “ The Nice People,” of the 
brilliant storyteller, Mr. H. C. Bunner, as well 
as to the coarser “ funny ” things of Artemus 
Ward and George W. Peck. The book is a 
really representative collection of humour and 
what passes for humour in America. The 
“ biographical index ” is a good feature. We 
think, however, that a specialist in American 
humour ought to know that Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes never wrote a book called “ The 
Autoarat at the Breakfast Table.” The work 
is illustrated by Mr. C. E. Brock in a 
becomingly humorous maimer. 

The Early Days of Marlborough College. 
By Edward Lockwood. Illustrated. (Simp- 
km, Marshall & Co.) This year Man- 
borough oelebrates its jubilee ; and in 
anticipation of the official history of the school 
—which is, we understand, in preparation— 
Mr. Lockwood has put into print some of his 
reminisoences. His story would be an interest¬ 
ing one, if only he knew how to tell it. Bom 
in an Oxfordshire village that adjoins the 
historic Dayleeford, he has returned thither, 
like Warren Hastings, after the dose of his 
Indian servioe. His maternal grandfather was 
that Mr. Davis, judge of Benares at the end of 
the last century, who defended his life with a 
spear against some hundred armed men. He 
was himself at Patna daring the Mutiny as a 
youthful assistant to the ill-fated Commissioner 
Tayler. He is also a devoted lover of natural 
history, and no mean ornithologist, as his 
former book on the Bengal district of Monghyr 
showed. In the present connexion, it is more 
important to state that he was one of the boys 
who entered at Marlborough a.t its foundation 
in August, 1843, being then only eight years of 
age. And very painful to read is the account 
he gives of his school-days. Half-starved, ill 
taught, and beaten black-and-blue—“ occasion¬ 
ally two masters would be caning at the same 
’ time, with the rhythm of blacksmiths hammer¬ 
ing on an anvil ”—his only pleasure, and like¬ 
wise his only education, was found on the 
Downs, in Saveroake Forest, and by the banks 
of the Kennet. This, be it remembered, was 
before the head-mastership of Bishop Cotton, 
who brought with him from Rugby the tradi¬ 
tions of Arnold, and is venerated as the true 
founder of the school. But when the 
Marlburians celebrate their coming jubilee, it 
is perhaps as well that they should be reminded, 
by this skeleton at the feast, of what they have 
been mercifully delivered from. 

Thomas Ellwood and other Worthies of the 
Olden Time. By Frances A. Budge. (Niabet.) 
In these five carefully written biograpnies, the 
piety and patience of the Society of Friends are 
illustrated. The friendship of Ellwood with 
Isaac Penington and Milton will naturally 
attract most people to the first of these lives; 
but the others will very well bear perusal, even 
by those who are not Quakers. 

Church Work in North China, with a Preface 
by the Bishop, Dr. C. P. Scott (S.P.C.K.) 
This is a sketch of the fortunes of the Church 
of England Mission in North China. Amid 
much opposition it increases and makes way. 
A map enables the reader to see at affiance 
where its activity is most prominent at Peking 
and in its neighbourhood. Bishop Scott 
vouches for the book being trustworthy. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Volume VTII. of Mr. Miles’s Poets and 
Poetry of the Centurys, to be issued in a few 
days by Messrs. Hutchinson, will deal with the 
poets of the latter decade of the Victorian 
period, from Prof. Edward Dowden to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. It will include selections 
from the works of Mrs. Meynell, Michael 
Field, Mme. Darmesteter, Graham Tomson, and 
Messrs. John Payne, Frederick Myers, Robert 
Bridges, Andrew Lang, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, 
Edmund Gosse, Robert Lords Stevenson, Nor¬ 
man Gale, and Richard Le Gallienne. Besides 
a notice of Philip Bourke Marston, by Mr. 
Coulson Kemahan, the volume will contain 
critical articles by Mr. Herbert Warren, the 
late John Addington Symonds, Mr. Robert 
Bridges, Mr. Ashcroft Noble, Dr. Garnett, 
Mr. Lionel Johnson, and Mr. Arthur Symons. 
Vols. IX. and X. of the series will be devoted 
to Humorous and Saored Verse. 

Messes. Swan Sonnbnschein & Co. are 
about to publish a new translation of Dante’s 
Inferno, hy Mr. George Musgrave. The 
translation is the only one yet attempted in the 
Spenserian metre, which appears to the author 
to be peculiarly adapted for the purpose, inas¬ 
much as Dante’s ideas are for the most part 
divided up into periods of nine lines, and the 
Spenserian metre gives some echo of the ring 
and the beautifully interlinked rhyme sounds 
of Dante’s own metre. 

The writer who is content to be known as 
“ Q.” will contribute a critical and biographical 
introduction to the new volume of lyrics and 
sonnets by his brother Cornishman, Mr. J. D. 
Hosken, which Messrs. Methuen will shortly 
publish, under the title of Verses by the Way. 

Those who remember The Tribes on my Fron¬ 
tier, by E H A. will be glad to hear that the 
author of that very clever book has another in 
the press, to be oalled “ A Naturalist on the 
Prowl.” 

Next week Messrs. William Hodge & 
Co., of Glasgow, will publish a book by 
Mr. William Wallace, entitled, After the 
Revolution and other Holiday Fantasies, con¬ 
sisting of romances and roundabout papers 
dealing with various characteristics and 
eccentricities of life and literature in the present 
day, whioh have appeared during the past 
few years in the columns of the leading news¬ 
paper in the West of Scotland. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton have also in the press a 
volume of studies of Scottish character, by 
Mr. Wallace, which will probably bear the 
title of “ Scotland of Yesterday.” 

Messes. Blackie & So n, the publishers of 
the “Henry Irving Shakspere,” announce a 
school edition of the plays most commonly 
read, in separate volumes. The text will be 
“ reasonably expurgated,” and accompanied 
by an introduction, notes and a glossary. 
While the philological side is not negleoted, 
the characteristic of this series is the pro¬ 
minence given to the literary and aesthetic 
aspects. The three first volumes will be: 
Richard II., edited by Prof. C. H. Herford, of 
Aberystwith; Macbeth, by Mr. E. K. Chambers; 
and Julius Caesar, by Mr. Arthur D. lanes, 
formerly soholar of Oriel. 

National Railways : an Argument for State 
Purchase, by Mr. James Hole, author of 
“Homes of the Working Classes,” will be 

S ublished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in a few 
ays. 

Me. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a work entitled Sin and Redemption, 
by Mr. John Garnier, treating the subject from 
the philosophical and critical point of view. 

A hew story by Annie S. Swan, entitled 
Homespun, which has nowhere appeared before 
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in serial form, will be published at the end of 
this month by Messrs. Hutchinson. The book 
deals with a phase of Scottish life and character, 
and has for a second title: “ A Story of a Simple 
Folk.” 

Miss Adeline Sergeant has just completed 
a new story, entitled A Deadly Foe : a 
romance of the Northern Seas. Before pub¬ 
lication in book form, it will appear serially in 
a number of provincial papers, through the 
National Press Agency. 

Mb. A. P. Mabsden, of Southampton-street, 
will publish immediately Anne Boleyn : an 
Historical Drama; and a cheap edition of The 
Queen of the Black Hand, by Mr. H. C. 
Davidson. 

We are informed that the first edition of 
Mr. Benson’s Dodo has been exhausted, and 
that a second edition is now in preparation. 

The demand for Dr. Janet of Harley Street, 
by Dr. Arabella Kenealy, ana for A Son of 
Noah, by Mary Anderson, has been so brisk, 
that within a very short time four editions of 
the former and five of the latter have been 
called for. 

Towaeds the end of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will begin the sale of the Auchinleck 
library: that is to say, the collection of books 
that was formed by Lord Auchinleck, and con¬ 
tinued by his more famous son, James Boswell. 
There are not so many memorials of Dr. 
Johnson as might, perhaps, be expected. Bat 
we notice the proof-sheets of Boswell’s Lite; 
a collection of Prayers and Meditations, which 
had been used by the Dootor; and a oopy of 
the first edition of Goldsmith’s Traveller, with 
the lines that Johnson furnished marked in 
pencil by his own hand. The bulk of the col¬ 
lection consists of tracts, &c., relating to the 
history of England and Scotland, and of early 
editions of the classics. There are also some 
rare Bibles and Americana. We may specially 
mention a large paper-copy of the poems of 
Drummond of Hawthomden (Edinburgh, 1616); 
what is known as the “ Thumb” Bible (Aber¬ 
deen, 1670); a Latin Bible (Venice, 1483), bound 
in embroidered silk; a collection of chap- 
books bought by Boswell in 1763; the Kil¬ 
marnock edition of Burns; The original MS. 
of Allan Ramsay’s “Gentle Shepherd”; and 
the original MS. of the translation by Bellenden 
of Boece’s Chronicle of Scotland. But what 
are we to think of the knowledge of Messrs. 
Sotheby’s cataloguer, who describes a book 
bearing the familiar inscription “Jo. Grolieru 
et amioorum,” as “ elegantly tooled on sides by 
Grolier ” F This blunder is actually repeated s 
second time, in the case of another book bound 
“ by Grolier” for H. duFresnoy. 

On Tuesday a tablet was placed on the front 
of the Palazzo Verospi, bearing the following 
inscription: 

“ A Percy Bysshe Shelley, che nella primarem 
del 1819 eeriese in quests casa ‘H Prometeo e 
‘ La Cenci.’ 11 Comune di Roma, cento anm 
dopo la nascita del poeta, sostenitore inritto am 
liberta popolati, awersate ai sui tempi da tttt ® 
Europa, pose questo rioordo, 1892.” 


We regret to record the death, W — , , 
drowning in the Thames near Maidenhead, or 
Mr. W. W. Aylward, for some time editor oi 
the Chaucer Concordance—a work whioh ne 
had lately been compelled to abandon. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Phot. SaYce contributes an artiole to 
July number of the Asiatic Quarterly aeeu> 
entitled “ Where was Mount Sinai r 
, maintains—somewhat following the aiguine 
of the late Baker Greene, but with fuller ko?v- 
l ledge both of the topography and of the anew® 
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reooids—that it was certainly not in the 
peninsula now called Sinaitic, but rather on the 
borders of Midian and Edom, among the 
ranges of Monnt Seir, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kadesh-bamea (the modem ’Ain Qadis). 
Among the other contents of the same number 
will be: "The Keldm-i-Pir and Esoteric 
Muhammadanism,’’ by Dr. O. W. Leitner; 
“The Defence of India,” by Lord Chelmsford 
and Sir Lepel H. Griffin; “ France and Siam,” 
by Muang-thai; "The Causes of the Australian 
Crisis,” by Mr. Henniker Heaton; "Races of 
Dwarfs in the Atlas and in the Pyrenees,” by 
Mr. R. G. Haliburton; "The Home Charges 
of the Indian Government,” by Mr. W. Martin 
Wood; and “ Indians in England and the 
Indian Civil Service,” by Dr. Leitner. The 
whole number will contain 272 pages of text. 

The Expositor for July will oontain a paper 
b y Prof. Mommsen dealing with some points 
raised in Prof. Ramsay’s “ Church in the Roman 
Empire.” Prof. Ramsay will himself follow 
with an explanatory article. Contributions 
will also appear from the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, Prof. Bruce, 
and Dr. Stalker. 

Among the oontents of the July number of 
the National Review will be a complete story by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, “ Sir Richard Owen and 
Old World Memories,” by the Hon. Lionel A 
Tollemache, “ The Rewards of Labour and of 
Ability,” by Mr. Mallock, and “ France, 
England, and Siam,” by Mr. R. 8. Gundry, 
formerly one of the Times’ special correspond¬ 
ents in the East. 

The Reliquary for July will contain the third 
of a series of papers by Mr. Clement Hodges on 
“ The Pre-Conquest Churches of Northumbria ” 
(illustrated), and a paper on “The Dawn of 
Art,” by Mr. J. Hunter-Dunbar, author of 
‘ ‘ The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages,” also 
illustrated. 

The July number of Cassell’s Magazine will 
contain a paper on “ Royal Princes and their 
Brides,” by the author of “ How to be Happy 
though Married,” illustrated with portraits 
contemporary with the several weddings. 

We understand that Mr. Hall Caine is con¬ 
nected with a new paper of a popular character 
to be issued shortly. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The senate of Dublin University has resolved 
to confer the following honorary degrees:— 
Doctors of Laws: the Earl of Selborne, and 
Lord Chief Justice O’Brien; Doctor of 
Medicine: Dr. James Little; Doctors of 
Letters: Principal Caird, of Glasgow; Princi¬ 
pal Sir W. D. Geddes, of Aberdeen ; and Prof. 
Adalbert Merx ; Doctor of Music: J. C. 
Cul wick. 

Sib H. H. Howobth has to be added to the 
list of those already mentioned in the Academy, 
upon whom the University of Durham conferred 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. on Tuesday. 

Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of Dublin, has been 
e’ected a foreign member of the Utrecht 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

We understand that Mr. F. Haverfield is the 
Oxford treasurer of the fund for oommemorating 
Prof. Mommsen’s jubilee, by a permanent 
piovision for the study of Roman history. On 
tie general oommittee it is pleasant to find not 
a few French names, such as M. G. Boissier, of 
tie Academic Fran^aise; Prof. P. Girard, of 
the Faculty des Lettres; M. B. Haussoullier, 
of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; M. L. Ha vet, 
of the College de France; M. Th. Homolle, 
director of the Ecole d’Athenes; and MM. 
Gaston Paris, Georges Perrot, and Hferon de 
Villefosse, of the Institut. 


The Harkness scholarship in geology—one 
of the few university prizes at Cambridge which 
is open to women as well as to men—has been 
awarded to Mr. L. J. Spencer, of Sidney 
Sussex. 

We may also mention that the first Whewell 
Scholarship at Cambridge in international law 
has been awarded to an Oxford man. 

We may mention here that the subject for 
the Green prize at Oxford, to be awarded in 
1896, is " Moral Education.” The competition 
is open to all members of the university who 
may then be of standing for the M. A degree. 

Owing to the growing importance of its 
ethnological collections, the antiquarian com¬ 
mittee at Cambridge recommend that the 
museum under their charge be henceforth 
Btyled the Museum of General and Local 
Archaeology and of Ethnology. 

The last number of the Oxford Magazine 
rints in a supplement the sermon recently 
elivered at St. Mary’s, by Prof. Ince, which is 
substantially a lecture upon “ Three Newly- 
discovered Early Christian Documents ” : 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, the Didache, and the 
Gospel of Peter. With regard to the last, 
Prof Ince emphasises its apocryphal character, 
chiefly basing himself upon Zahn. In his 
opinion, " recent criticism is tending strongly 
to declare the dependence of the new fragment 
on the old Gospels for its materials, though they 
have been perverted and distorted.” 

The annual gathering of past and present 
pupils of Queen’s College, Harley-street, was 
to take place to-day (Saturday), at 4 p.m., 
when Bishop Temple had promised to deliver 
an address. During next week five perform¬ 
ances of the “ Andromache ” of Euripides, in 
the original Greek, will be given by the pupils 
of Prof. H. F. Wilson. The music has been 
specially composed by Prof. Gadsby, who will 
conduot the chorus. 

Columbia College, New York, has estab¬ 
lished a university press, which will print 
exclusively the work of persons connected with 
the college. 

The first woman graduate of John Hopkins 
Univemty is Miss Florence Basoom, whose 
thesis for the degree of Ph.D. was •* on The 
Volcanio Rooks of South Mountain.” 

Registrum Collegii Exoniensis. (Oxford.) The 
second edition of Rev. C. W. Boase’s useful 
Register of the Rectors, Fellows, Scholars, 
Exhibitioners, and Bible Clerks of Exeter 
College has just been published. While the 
names, offices, &c., of the members are brought 
up to date, the history of the College itself, 
which was treated with much fulness in the 
edition of 1879, is reserved for the present. 
The list of members is thus earned on 
from 1878 to the present year. Mr. 
Boase has with his usual industry added 
much matter collaterally connected with his 
main thesis. Thus, a list of the pictures in the 
hall, and of the different coats of arms carved on 
the stalls of the chapel, find a place in the book, 
forming a pleasant introduction to a volume 
treating of all the portraits in the different 
colleges of Oxford which is promised by the 
Oxford Historical Society. The catalogue of 
attainments won by members of the college 
shows that it has well justified its foundation by 
Bishop Stapledon, and the very considerable 
number of names from the Western shires 
proves that the volume is indispensable to all 
inquirers into the history of Devon and Corn¬ 
wall. Mr. Boase may be congratulated on the 
perseveranoe needful to oolleot so large a 
number of details, and readers of the present 
book will eagerly expect the fuller history of 
the college which no one is more competent to 
write than himself. 


I 


TRANSLATION. 

A 3ESTTNA OF FETBABOH’S. 


Desperate of finding pity in Laura, he will none the 
las love her to the end of life. 

I saw a youthful lady ’neath a laurel. 

Whiter she was and prouder than drift snow 
That, shadow-sheltered, freezes through theyears; 
And of her speech and sweet brave look and locks 
Flowing and strong, such jovance took mine eyes 
That there she stands, stand I on rock or plain. 
Not shall my torment cease and all be plain 
Till I may find no verdure on the laurel, 

And ere storms quit my heart or tears mine eyes 
There shall he fire frost-bitten, and burning 
snow; 

She hath not hairs so many in her locks 
As, ere my bliss, there must be bitter years. 
Nathless if, Bped the time and told her years, 
Alone she face pale Death without complain, 

Then, Oh how bleached soe’er my own poor locks, 
I journey forth to find my ghostly Laurel, 

Whether thro’ blistering sand or shrouds of snow, 
So in the end of time she slake mine eyes. 

Never to earth bent down such lovely eyes 
Since earth was ours, nor in the ancient years; 
Glancing on mine—as strikes the sun on snow— 

A dolorous stream of tears furrows the plain, 

And, Love-led, waters that so scornful Laurel 
Branched with crystal, crown’d with golden 
locks. 

Great dread have I to quit for stranger locks 
Or shun for soother welcome from friendlier eyes 
My monument of pain, graved in green laurel, 
Worshipped yet unregardful seven slow years— 
Seven years of sighing dragged across the plain 
Of life, from August drouth to Winter snow. 

A heart on fire, a front lacod o’er with snow, 
Alone with my dead thoughts and shattered locks, 
Mourning for ever I wilt make my plain— 

8o psradventure in her shining eyes 
Shall well a fount of pity—her's, whom years 
And aeons could not match—my shapely Laurel! 
Laurel of mineSince not the sun on snow 
Could brave thy goldy locks, so by thine eyes 
Quelled shall my years drag to Death’s silent 
plain. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first double number of the AUpreussische 
Monatsschrift for 1893 is entirely occupied 
with two historical articles. One of these, 
by J. Sembrzycki, traces the fortunes of those 
converts to Protestantism from among the 
wealthy and powerful Polish families in Poland 
and Lithuania who, after a short period of 
toleration and prosperity, were compelled before 
1640 to cross the frontier—some, like a few of 
the Unitaviani, to find a grudging reception 
and scanty toleration in the southern district of 
EastPrussia till they gradually died out: others, 
such as the members of the “Reformed” 
Church, to secure in Konigsberg a footing from 
which, till the beginning of the present oentury, 
they could lend a helping hand to their co¬ 
religionists in Samogitia and other parts of 
Lithuania. Interesting and even romantio 
episodes emerge in the records of the exiled 
families, and light is incidentally thrown on the 
large sprinkling of Scotch settlers in the Polish 
provinces. The other paper, by Anton Sanies, 
also deals with Lithuanian history at an 
important epoch two centuries earlier (1427- 
1430), when Witold, Grand Prince of 
Lithuania, attempted to re-assert the indepen¬ 
dence of his country from its practical absorp¬ 
tion in Poland under the first of the Jagellons, 
and made use for that purpose of the difficulties 
of the Emperor with the Hussites and of Poland 
with the Teutonic Order. An appendix to the 
paper examines the credibility of the old Polish 
historian, Dlugosz. 

In the Boldin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for May, Perez Pastor gives a short 
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account of the official chroniclers of Charles V.: 
Gines de Sepulveda, Hernandez de Oviedo, 
Bemabd de Busto, and Pedro Mejia. Nothing 
was to be put forth without approval of the 
Council. Philip II. was considered fit to begin 
Latin at five years old. F. Codera describes 
a find of about 500 Arabic coins in Cuenca, and 
gives tables of variants, and the legends of the 
only two hitherto quite unknown. Padre Fita 
prints some letters of Loyola, and also the proofs 
arid declaration of nobility granted to Frangois 
Xavier while a student in Paris. Of Basque 
gentry on both sides, his Navarrese titles of 
Xavier and Azpilicueta came from his maternal 
ancestry ; on his father’s side he was “ de 
Jassu,” in the Frenoh Labourd. Several new 
Latin inscriptions are given in the “ noticias.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WHO WAS PAMELA FITZGERALD ? 

Paris: June 4,1893. 

In her marriage contract of 1792 with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Pamela was described as 
daughter of Guillaume de Brixey and Mary 
Sims, as aged about nineteen, and as bora at 
Fogo, Newfoundland. The parish register at 
Toumay styles her Stephanie Caroline Anne 
Sims, called Pamela, aged nineteen, native of 
London, daughter of Guillaume Berkley and 
Mary Sims. “London’’and “Berkley” may 
have been the blunders of a careless registrar; 
for Madame de Genlis must have intended to 
repeat the statements of the contract. On her 
death in Paris in November 1831, Pamela was 
described as Anne Caroline Stephanie Symes, 
aged fifty-seven, widow of Edward Fitzgerald, 
remarried to Joseph Pitcairn, bom in “ Nouvelle 
Angleterre,” a term then frequently used for 
British America. A fourth version is to be 
found in Madame de Genlis’s Memoirs of 1823. 
A minute account is there given of how Parker 
Forth, a diplomatic intriguer and emissary of 
the Duke of Orleans, was commissioned by the 
Duke in 1782 to find a pretty English girl, 
five or six years old, to live with Madame de 
Genlis and teach her royal pupils English; 
how at Christchurch, Hampshire, he acci¬ 
dentally discovered Nancy Sims, a native 
of Fogo, Newfoundland. the daugh¬ 
ter of a man of good family, named 
Seymour, who had married Mary Sims, a 
working-class woman, had taken her to New¬ 
foundland, and had died there; how the widow 
and a child, eighteen months old, embarked 
for England, and settled at Christchurch; and 
how, in 1786, the mother, in consideration of 
twenty-four guineas, renounced all claims to 
the child, the latter being formally apprenticed 
before Chief Justice Mansfield to Madame de 
Genlis till her majority. In writing this 
Madame de Genlis must either have been 
heedless of contradicting herself or must have 
forgotten that the name Seymour, as mentioned 
by Madame de Gontant, was conferred upon 
Pamela on her adoption in 1782, as less plebeian 
than the name (presumably Sims) hitherto 
borne by her. The apprenticeship in the 
Court of King’s Bench, though formally men¬ 
tioned in the marriage contract, is a pure 
invention; and all these discrepancies and 
improbabilites have naturally strengthened the 
belief that Pamela was the adulterine offspring 
of Madame de Genlis and Orleans. 

Tet towards the end of the last century 
there was living at Fogo an Englishman named 
Sims. He was accustomed to go to Gander 
Bay for winter’s work, and one winter 
his daughter Mary was there delivered 
of a child. In the following summer 
she sailed with her infant for Bristol in 
a Tassel owned by a neighbour named Coughlan, 
and commanded by a Frenchman named 
Brixey. Nothing more was heard in New¬ 
foundland of mother or child until the publica¬ 
tion in 1831 of Moore’s Life of Fitzgerald, in 
which the marriage contract was quoted. This 
convinced the family that Mary Sims’s infant 
was Pamela Fitzgerald; but it was too late to 
open communications with her, for she had 
died shortly after the appearance of the book. 
Henry Sims, a planter at Fogo, who died in 
1886, aged 82, held tenaciously to this belief; 
and for half a century frequently discussed the 
matter with Mr. James Fitzgerald, who went 
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toFogo in 1831 and is now magistrate there. 
His name of Fitzgerald naturally led Sims to 
state that he had a cousin of the same name. 
Sims does not appear to have explained 
whether the French captain was the father of 
the child. Fogo had no parish registers in the 
last century, so that we are dependent solely 
on the family tradition. Still there can be no 
ood reason to doubt that there was a Mary 
ims, that she went with her infant to England, 
and that she was never again heard of. It is 
not so certain that there was a Captain Brixey, 
though, as there is a Lorraine village so called, 
this is a possible French patronymic; for the 
inference is that he did not return to Fogo, or 
he would have been asked for information of 
his passengers, and there is no trace of any¬ 
thing which could have fixed his name in de 
memory of the family. Meeting with a Brixey 
in Moore’s book, they may have fancied that 
they reoolleoted this as the name of the Cap¬ 
tain who half a century previously bad taken 
Mary on board. 

Madame de Genlis clearly knew of the 
existence of Mary Sims, of Fogo; but in the 
absence of any certificate of the child’s birth 
and sex, or of any date of the departure for 
England, it is not absolutely certain that that 
child was Pamela. Pamela may have been the 
child of Madame de Genlis, may have been sent 
to England and placed under Mary Sims’s care, 
and may have passed for a second child, or for 
the original child, if the latter had died. The 
problem, moreover, is complicated by a second 
adoption, for Pamela was soon followed by 
another so-called English girl, styled Hermine 
de Compton. If Hermine was an Orleans- 
Genlis child, and if her parents’ object in send¬ 
ing for Pamela was to blunt the edge of 
curiosity and enable Hermine to arrive without 
creating any sensation, they entirely suooeeded ; 
for this second arrival passed almost unnoticed, 
albeit some people, Horace Walpole among 
them, believed in the Orleans-Genlls parentage 
of both girls. It may, by the way, be a mere 
coincidence, but there was then a Colonel 
Compton Seymour, a Welsh landowner. 
Madame de Genlis may have met him at Spa, 
where Hermine was perhaps bora in 1774, and 
may have taken French leave to his names for 
the two children. 

It may be objected that she showed greater 
affection for Pamela than for Hermine, but this 
is just what we should expect. She was fonder 
of her adopted than of her own children, and 
adoption was a perfect mania with her; for 
after Pamela came Stophania Alvon, and later 
on, Casimir. We do not hear of hersystemati- 
cally repudiating the parentage of Hermine, 
whereas to the very last she repudiated Pamela. 
Hermine, too, was treated by Madame de 
Valence, a legitimate Genlis, as a younger 
sister, and was married by her in 1793 to 
a M. Collard, of Villers Hellon. Boris 
Philippe, between 1815 and her death in 1827, 
occasionally passed a night at Hermine’s house, 
and apparently acknowledged her as a half 
sister, whereas he ignored Pamela, and assured 
Victor Hugo that she was not a Genlis. 
Madame Lafarge, whose conviotion in 1S40 for 
poisoning her husband made a great stir, was 
Hermine’s granddaughter. Both Pamela and 
Hermine were singularly reticent or forgetful 
as to their early surroundings. If, as is most 
probable, Pamela was British by birth, the 
removal of her remains in 1880 from Paris to 
Thames Ditton was a kind of repatriation. 

In 1784, two years after Pamela’s arrival 
Madame de Genlis published a story, entitled 
“Pamela, on l’heureuse adoption.” The 
heroine is adopted at Bristol by Felicie (»- 
authoress’s name was Felicite). Her father 
Selwin is disinherited on account of baung 
married beneath him. Her mother, left a wido» 
with a small annuity, dies of consumption «> 
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Bristol hotel where F&licie is also staying. Ten 
years lapse, and Pamela is discovered by her 
lather’s wealthy brother, and all ends happily. 
How different the romance from the reality ! 

J. G. Alger. 


THE GOSPEL OP PETEB AND THE DIDASCALIA. 

Pettihotue, Cambridge: June 16,1883. 

Did the Didatcalia (Syriac, not Greek), 
p. 89, li. 2, get its statement—“ And on the 
morning of the first day of the week He 
entered into the house of Levi, and then 
appeared also to ourselves ”—from the lost 
ending of Peter ? [I cannot make out why 
Lagarde (if rightly quoted by Besob, Agrapha, 
p. 411) should have omitted this clause.] 

Peter oertainlv ends with “Levi,” as no 
Canonical Gospel expressly does. I have a 
suspicion that Peter, who knows how to tell a 
story (or re-tell one) was going to bring Mary 
Magdalene to Galilee with the news (to the 
Twelve) that the Lord had appeared to her on 
Raster Day. Next Levi (here distinguished 
from any of the Twelve, as apparently in 
Mark ii. 14, and iii. 18) brings the news 
that the Lord has appeared to him. While the 
Twelve are wondering, the Lord appears to 
them also, whether by the lake or on “ the 
mountain ” I should not venture to say. The 
chronology of course is difficult, but chronology 
is not Peter’s strong point. The Syriac 
Didatcalia has— 

(1) “ On the night on which the first day of the 
week dawned, He appeared to Mary Magdalene 
and Mary, daughter of James ; 

(2) “And on the morning of the [same?] first 
day of the week He entered into the house of 
Leri; 

(3) “ And then He appeared to ourselves also.” 

If it be granted, as many scholars maintain, 

that Peter was used in the Didatcalia, it seems 
to me a not unlikely conjecture that this 
Gospel contained a reference to each of the 
three appearances thus mentioned together in 
the Ryriac version of the Didatcalia. 

W. E. Barnes. 


HL'GH CAPET IN THE “ DIVINA COMMEDIA ” 
AND THE “ SATYBE Mf:NIPPf;E.” 

B• anbos Grange. Norfolk. 

In a well-known passage in the Purgatorio 
(xx. 52) Dante describes Hugh Capet (whom 
he has apparently in several particulars con¬ 
founded with his father, Hugh the Great) as 
“ figlinol d’un beocaio di Parigi ”—the son of 
of a butcher of Paris. 

There is an interesting allusion to this passage 
in the Satyre MSnippfe (published in 1594, 
two years before the appearance of the Abbe 
Grangier’s translation of the Divina Commedia 
into French verse), where the Cardinal de 
Pelve, speaking with contempt of the Bourbon 
Henry IV., says: 

“late vero eat infamis propter haeretim, et tota 
familia Barboniorum deecendit de becario, sive 
mavultis de lanio, qui camera vendebat in laniena 
Parisian, ut asserit quidam poeta valde amicus 
Sanctae aedis Apostolicae, et idee qui noluieset 
mentiri ” ( ed. Ch. Read, p. 107). 

Villon has a reference to the same legend about 
Hugh Capet’s origin: 

“•Be fusee des hours Hue Capel, 

Qui fut extraict de boucherie, 

On ne m’eust, parmy ce drapel, 

Faict boyre a celle escorcherie.” 

(Ballade de l'Appel de Villon, W. 9-12). 

But how far he was indebted to Dante for this 
pieoe of information it is impossible to say. 
The tradition was well established in France as 
early as the first half of the fourteenth century, 
to whioh period belongs the Chanton de Qeste 


entitled “ Hugon Capet,” wherein Hugh Capet 
himself is spoken of as a butoher: 

“ Ce fu Hues Capez c'on appelle bouchier.” 

(v. 11). 

Littre sought the origin of the legend in the 
etymology of the name Capet, whioh he took 
to be connected with O.F. chapltr (L. capulum 
are), “to cut to pieces”; and he referred to 
the German form of the name, Hugo Schapler, 
as a confirmation of this hypothesis. M. Gaston 
Paris, however, regards this etymology as 
wholly fanciful, so that the origin of the myth 
is yet to seek. There is a curious parallel to it 
in the Chanson des Saisnes of Jean Bodel, who 
makes out Charlemagne to be the grandson of 
a neatherd, whereat M. Leon Gautier exclaims : 
“ C’est dans une vacherie qu’aurait commence 
la seconde race de nos rois, et dans une bouoherie 
la troisi£me! ” somewhat naively adding : “ Si 
la chose etait vraie, nons saurions en etre fiers; 
raais inventer de telles fables! ” 

It may be remarked that Giovanni Villani, 
in his chapter on the Capetian kings of France, 
mentions that most people regarded Hugh Capet 
as descended from a butcher, but that some 
claimed him to be of noble birth: 

“ Per alcuno si scrive, che fur sompra i suoi antichi 
e duchi e di grande lignaggio ...mi per li piti »i 
dtoe, che’l padre fu uno grande e rieco borgese di 
Parigi stratto di nazione di buccieri, ovvero merca- 
tante di beetle ” (iv. 4). 

Benvenuto da Imola is of opinion that Dante 
expressly placed on record Hugh Capet’s humble 
origin, which he learned during his residence 
in Paris, in order to expose the fiction as to his 
noble birth: 

“ Nota quod aliqul dicunt quod iste fuit nobil- 
ifsimua miles de Normandia; alii quod fuit dux 
Aureliani. Sed Dantes cuiiosiseimus investigator 
rerum memorandarum {car. modemanun), cum esset 
Paiisius gratia stndii, reperit quod iste Hugo de 
rei veritate fuerat fllius camificis. Ideo reputat 
fictum quidquid aliter dicatur, ad colorandum 
vilitatem originis, sicut multi faciunt.” 

Paget Toynbee. 


ENGLISHMEN WITH TAILS. 

8e&f<nth Barracks, Liverpool: June 17,1893. 

A few weeks ago there was some correspond¬ 
ence in the Academy on the subject of an old 
charge against the English as being tailed. I 
have just come across the same charge in a 
Malyalam legend grafted on to the Ram&yanam. 
It was in an old notebook, whioh I had for¬ 
gotten at the time of the correspondence. I 
give the story as it was told me in Malabar, 
many years ago; I spell the proper names as 
they are pronounced in Maly&lam. 

THE LEGEND OP SELAL-KITIA. 

“ When R&men’s army of monkeys were building 
the bridge from Rameshwaram to Lanka, they 
were hindered by V&runen (the sea-god), and the 
monkeys came to Rumen complaining of the rough 
sea produced by Y&runen. So Ramen prayed to 
the sea to let him build the bridge, but V&runen 
paid no attention. Then R&men became angry, 
and took his bow and arrows to destroy the sea. 
But as soon as Ida arrow was fixed, V&runen got 
frightened and came out of the sea ; and he came 
to R&men, bringing a present of a bright gold- 
coloured cucumber, and begged R&men’s pardon. 
But B&men said, having fixed his arrow he must 
discharge it- at what f Then V&runen said there 
is a country over there where R&kshashas live; 
destroy that country. So B&men shot the arrow, 
and it killed everyone in the country, and then 
came back after washing itself in the sea. And 
then R&men, having finished the bridge, went over 
to Lanka and destroyed R&vanen and his R&ksha-ha 
army. And after he had made R&vanen’s brother 
king, the R&kahashis came and complained that 
they were all pregnant by R&men’s monkeys. 
Wbat to do i So R&men bid them all get into a 
ship and go to the country, Bel&l-kitia, the in¬ 
habitants of which he had destroyed with his 


arrow. But they said, how shall we live there P 
And he gave them a palm-leaf [writing-leaf] and 
a broom-twig [for a pen] and told them they 
should live by that. So they went into the boat 
and rowed to that oountry, and had children who 
became very clever. The English people are 
descendants of them, and being of monkey ancestry 
they have tails. And being descended from Devas 
[monkey-gods] and R&ksbashis [female demons] 
they partake of both natures, the men being like 
Devas and the women like R&kshasbls. And they 
breakfast in the morning like D6vas, on proper 
simple food, but they dine like R&kshashas on 
meat and strong drink.” 

This explanation of the “ valakaren ” nature 
by simple Hindu countryfolk is singular. 
And the general Indian dislike of English¬ 
women, a feeling not unreciprocated, shows 
itself in a very uncomplimentary form. 

Edward Nicholson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Susday, Jane 95.11.15 a.m. Ethical: "The London Ethical 
Society,’’ by Dr. 8tan ton Coit. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Children’s Books,” by Mrs. 
Bryant. 

Monday, June 18,880 pm. Geographical: “Kurdistan,” 
by Capt. F. B. Kaonsell. 

Tuisdat, Jane 97, 5 p.m. Statistical: Annual General 
Meeting. 

Wednesday, June 98, 8 p.m. Society of Arte: Annual 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Sodaty of Literature. 

Thursday, June 99, 8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Annual 
Meeting; Presidential Address by Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes. 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 
American Journal of Mathematics. VoL xiv. 
4 ; Vol. xy. 1. (Baltimore.) The contents of 
No. 4 are “ Note on the Use of Supplementary 
Curves in Isogonal Transformation,’ by R. A. 
Harris (pp. 291-300). The objeot of the note 
is to show how the problem of representing one 
plane conformably upon another, using any 
real funotion of the variable, may be made to 
depend upon the problem of constructing 
supplementary curves from given tracings of 
the corresponding principal curves—“On the 
Higher Sisgularities of Plane Curves,” by Miss 
C. A. Scott (pp. 301-325)—on the lines of 
Cayley (“ Higher Singularities of a Plane 
Curve,” Quar. Joum. vii. 1866), H. J. Smith 
(“Higher Singularities of Plane Corves,” Pro- 
ceedings London Math. Soc.vi.), and of papers by 
Brill and Nother ( Math.Anna!. ix., xvi., xxiii.): 
it is illustrated by a large number of figures of 
ourves; “ On the Roots of Matrices,” by 
W. H. Metzler (pp. 326-377): the main part 
is taken np with a proof of Cayley’s “ Identi¬ 
cal Equation ” by means of non-scalar equa¬ 
tions, instead of the scalar equations used by 
Dr. Forsyth {Mess, of Math, xiii.); “ Simple 
Groups from Order 201 to Order 500,” by Dr. 
F. N. Cole (pp. 378-388) ; and a correction 
, 389) by M. D’Oeagne of a slight error in 
i paper, “Sur certaines courbes” (1888). 
No. 1 (Vol. xv.) opens with a memoir by Prof. 
Cayley “On Symmetric Functions and Semin- 
Variants ” (pp. 1-74): its object is to further 
develop the theory of semin -variants, while at 
the same time the author is led to some investi¬ 
gations on symmetric functions. It closes with 
a collection of tables. A second paper, bvthe 
same writer, consists of “ Tables of Pure 
Reciprocants to the Weight 8 ” (pp. 75-77). 
Two short notes, on a differential equation 
by M. Booker (pp. 78-83), and “ Geometrical 
Illustrations of some Theorems in Number,” 
by Ellery W. Davis (pp. 84-90), dose the 
number, which is embeUished with a likeness 
of M. Halphen. 

The Algebra of Coplanar Vectors and Trigo¬ 
nometry. By R. B. Hayward. (Macmillans.) 
The most casual inspection of this work, and of 
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the recent Elements of Plane Trigonometry by 
Messrs. Levett and Davidson, brings to light 
many points of resemblance, and yet at the 
same tune reveals considerable divergence of 
treatment. This is readily accounted for by 
the fact that, though both works draw their 
inspiration from De Morgan’s Trigonometry and 
Double Algebra (a work long out of print), the 
standpoints and , order in which the subject 
is developed differ essentially. Mr. Hayward 
has, in the composition of his treatise, studiously 
avoided consultation of the slightly earlier 
published work, a fact brought out by 
a small point of notation in the inverse 
trigonometrical functions, and elsewhere. This 
is not a work for beginners; but for a student 
who has acquired some knowledge of the 
subject; as usually treated on a geometrical 
basis, it will be highly suggestive. The 
thorough grasp of detail and the judicious 
marshalling of his facts are what his previous 
books have prepared us to expect. The author 
has not rushed prematurely into print; but at 
the dose of his school experience he is now 
gathering up his notes and giving out of his 
stores things new as well as old, and so goes 
a long way to fulfil a hope he has else¬ 
where expressed of making what he himself 
learned from De Morgan in germ, if not in 
full development, available to those who had 
not the privilege of sitting in his lecture- 
room. Where all is excellent, it is hardly 
worth while to point out those features which 
more especially commend themselves to our 
own mind. We need only say that all who 
are sufficiently ' advanced mathematicians to 
understand the processes employed will find 
much freshness of treatment, rare skill in 
invention, and vigorous proofs. The text 
is preceded by a historical note, and 
a full and clear preface; the text 
itself is illustrated by numerous carefully 
drawn figures. We cannot expect such a 
high-class work to come into familiar school 
use, but we are hopeful that Mr. Hayward’s 
attempt to open up the vector-analysis will 
be crowned with a measure of success. In 
such a mass of purdy mathematical printing 
it is no wonder that there are many slips. 
These are, however, mostly easily detected. 
The following is, in brief, the author’s own 
statement: The method it is proposed to adopt 
is to start with the notion of a vector; from 
this to deduce the laws of combination of 
vectors in the same plane, showing that those 
laws are identical in their symbolical expres¬ 
sion with those of pure number; and then to 
show, among other results, that trigonometry 
emerges as an immediate consequence, and 
. thus becomes affiliated to, or rather included 
in, this branch of algebra. 

A Drill-Book in Algebra. By Prof. G. W. 
Jones. (Ithaca, N. Y.; G. W. Jones.) This 
is the work which we announced some time 
ago as in preparation. It is intended for the 
more advanced dasses in schools and for .the 
lower classes in American colleges. “ Its 
primary object is to teach young men and 
women to think.” Hence, “ from the be¬ 
ginning the philosophy of the subject is made 
rominent; and in writing it the author sets 
imself the double task of writing a book whose 
definitions should be predse ana whose proofs 
should be vigorous, and of writing one so simple 
that any diligentpupil could read iteasily.” Itis 
not an abridgment (the writer’s first intention) 
of the larger work by Oliver, Wait, anc 
Jones, but an original book. It is a very 
suggestive one, and can be commended to the 
majority of teachers of the subject. On the 
left page is given the text, and on the right 
questions follow on the text. ,By this arrange¬ 
ment all the matter upon a particular subject 
is in view before the reader at the same time. 
The questions are a valuable feature of the 


book. There is an index for reference at the end, 
in addition to the “ Contents”; but there are no 
answers. An answer-book is in preparation. 

Logarithmic Tables. By Prof. G. W. Jones. 
(Macmillans.) There are three tables of 
common logarithms, i.e., of all three figure 
numbers correct to four decimal places; of all 
four figure numbers correct to six dedmal places; 
and of all prime numbers below 20,000 correct to 
ten decimal places. There are two of trigono¬ 
metric functions ; a table of constants and their 
logarithms; a table of Gaussian logarithms; and 
tables of natural logarithms, of prime and com¬ 
posite numbers, of squares, cubes, square-roots, 
and cube-roots, and reciprocals, and some other 
useful tables. The prime features are the 
handiness and compactness of the tables, and 
the clearness of arrangement. This is the 
fourth edition of the work, which is now 
published for the first time in this country. 

Differential Calculus for Beginners. By J. 
Edwards. (Macmillans.) We have read this 
introduction to the Calculus with much interest. 
It appears to contain all that is required by a 
beginner, and a sufficient number of varied 
exercises to give him practice in the processes 
described in the text. Where further informa¬ 
tion is needed, it will be found in the author’s 
larger work on the game subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SKT. *ASVA = “ EAY, BEAM.” 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

In the Rig Veda we find the epithet saptdsva 
applied to the sun in the passage “ fi siiryo yiitu 
saptiisva/i kshetram,” &c., “may the sun with 
its seven asms come to the region,” &c. (R. 1'. 
v. 4o, 9). The form aim suggests at once the 
meaning usually attached to it—viz., “horse,” 
hence the notion of the seven horses of the 
sun ; but the root as of asva in this instance is 
surely the same as 4* in the Greek Akt;i “ ray, 
beam,” which also occurs in the Sanskrit asani 
“lightning,” and may possibly mean “to 
shine.” Hence we may conjecture that asva 
means “ray” or “beam,” and accordingly 
translate “suryo . . . saptiisva/t ” by “the 
sun with its seven rays.” This would furnish 
ns with a parallel epithet to that applied to the 
sun by tho early Greek mythologists on the 
authority of Proclus, who, in his Commentary 
on the Timaeus of Plato, says, t (soil. "HAioi) 
ieaywytiis sal 'o irrdxTis KarcL rots Btohdyovs 
(p. 11, E), where <*t<£ktu is to be understood to 
mean “seven-rayed.” These considerations 
may enable us also to understand how it is that 
the Asvins are represented as divinities of light 
(Lichtgotter). 

E. Sibree. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Clarendon Press has now ready for issue 
to subscribers the first part of the Index 
Kewensis, or dictionary of the names of all 
known flowering plants, upon which Sir Joseph 
Hooker and the staff of the Herbarium have 
been engaged for some years past. The plan of 
the enterprise was suggested by Charles Darwin, 
shortly before his death, in recollection of the 
difficulties he had himself been wont to experi¬ 
ence in designating accurately the plants he 
studied, and in ascertaining their countries. 
The cost of the work, also, has been defrayed 
out of a fund left by Darwin for that purpose. 
This first part consists of more than 700 closely 
printed quarto pages; the printing of the 
second part is well advanced ; and the comple¬ 
tion of the whole work (in four parts) may be 
expected before the end of next year. 

At the annual meeting of the Victoria 
Institute, to be held on Thursday next, at 
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8 p.m., at 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, an 
address will be delivered by the president, Sir 
George Gabriel Stokes. 

The usual long excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association—to Dublin and Wicklow—which 
had been fixed for the second week in July, 
has now been postponed to the end of the 
month, from Monday, July 24, to Saturday, 
July 29. The directors of the excursion are 
Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole, and Prof. W. J. 
Sollas, the latter of whom will read a paper 
upon “ The Geology of Dublin and its Neigh¬ 
bourhood ” at the next meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion, to be held at University College, Gower- 
street, on Friday, July 7. Preliminary to that 
meeting the counoil will propose several altera¬ 
tions in the rules of the Association. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A pension of £200 on the Civil List has been 
conferred on Mr. J. Gwenogvryn Evans, of 
Oxford, the co-editor, with Prof. Rhys, of OH 
Welsh Texts—a. series of “ diplomatic ” editions 
of the most important Welsh MSS., which 
began in 1888, and have sinoe been appearing 
at regular intervals. 

The new part of Epigraphia Indica, the official 
organ of tho Archaeological Survey of India 
(London: Eegan Paul & Co.) oontains Prof. 
Bidder's definite acoount of the Jain inscrip¬ 
tions found at Mathura by Dr. A. Fuhrer, 
about whioh he first wrote at the time in the 
Academy. The inscriptions are here reproduced 
in facsimile, to the number of forty-one. They 
extend over a long period of time. The oldest 
is assigned, on palaeographical grounds, to tie 
middle of the second century b.c. Next in 
age are two containing the names of two mem¬ 
bers of the Mahakshatrapas, who ruled in 
Mathura during the first century B.c. Then 
follow a number which can be proved to be 
contemporary with the great dynasty of the 
Kushana invaders—Kanishka, Huvishks, and 
Vasudeva. Prof. Bidder prints all the inscrip¬ 
tions, in Nagari and in English translation, 
with abundant notes on their linguistic and 
palaeographical peculiarities. The following 
arc their chief historical results. We have non- 
proof that the Eshatrapas of Mathura used a 
particular era, different from that of Kanishka 
and his successors. We learn that the name 
Hushka, preserved both in the Rajataranguii 
and in a village of Kashmir, was actually 
used in ancient times for Huvishka. 
With regard to the Jain sect, we learn that 
they were settled at Mathura in the second 
century B.o; and that in 167 a.d. a Jam 
stupa existed at Mathura, which was even then 
so old that its building was ascribed to the gods. 
The inscriptions further supply the namM of 
several new Jain orders and schools. T“ e 
other articles in this part are all by Pro'- 
Kielhom. The longest is a new edition of astone 
inscription at Nagpur, first published in 1W*. y 
a native Pandit, whom Prof. Kielhom defends 
against tho animadversions of Lassen. Another 
gives details about three stone fragments at s 
temple in Khandesh, which have hitherto been 
considered illegible, but from which Pro- 
Kielhorn has been able to extract some im¬ 
portant historical information. 

Prof. Kielhorn is also a prominent con¬ 
tributor to the April number of the '“' 'T' 
Antiquary (Kegan Paul & Co.), where . 
discusses the difficult subject of the corr 
determination of the dates in .Sanskrit 1 
scriptions and MSS., giving examples of « 
cases which do not work out satisfsetoi j 
according to the rules. In the same nutn - 
Mr. G. A. Grierson applies Prof. Jacobis_t* ■ 
for computing dates to certain events in 
life of Tulsi Das, the Hindi poet. One o|tt 
events possesses an historic interest; for it > 
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arbitration award relating to the inheritance of 
Todar Mall, Akbar’s finance minister, who died 
in 1589. It appears that Tnlsi Das began to 
write his Ramayana in 1514, and survived till 
1623. The editor quotes the astounding word 
“ Musselwoman ” as used seriously in a recent 
issue of the Overland Mail. 

The Indian. Antiquary for May opens with 
an article by Dr. J. F. Fleet upon the site of 
the capital of Maharashtra, or the kingdom of 
the Western Chalukyas, according to the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang. The 
real capital, Badanii, in the present district of 
Bijapur, fails entirely to satisfy the geo¬ 
graphical conditions. But Dr. Fleet—partly 
by an appeal to the statements of Hwui-li, 
Hiuen Tsiang’s biographer, and partly from 
his own intimate knowledge of the country— 
suggests the historic city of Nasik, on the 
Godaveri, which possesses the Buddhist remains 
spoken of. Ho further proposes Karnul as the 
capital of the country of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo. 
Next comes a catalogue of the Danish coins, in 
lead, copper, and silver, which were struck at 
Tranquebar between 1645 and 1845, compiled 
by Dr. £. Hultzsch, who acknowledges his 
obligations to native collectors. The illustra¬ 
tive plate will be given with a later number. 
Mr. G. A. Grierson discusses in great detail the 
authenticity of minor writings ascribed to 
Tulsi Das. Mr. Bernard Houghton, in con¬ 
tinuation of former articles on Burmese matters, 
prints a vocabulary of the Kudos of Katha, a 
hill tribe isolated among the Shan States. Their 
language shows great similarity with that of the 
Saks, another small tribe living far westward in 
the Arakan Hills ; and both seem to belong to 
the Kacbin-Naga branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
family. We shall look forward to a fuller 
.discussion of the ethnical problem from Mr. 
Houghton. Finally, Prof. A. A. Macdonell, of 
Oxford, contributes an interesting review of 
the Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, lately 
edited by Dr. Aurel Stein. 

At a recent meeting of the Bombay branch 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. K. B. Pathak, 
of the Deccan College, read a paper in which 
he maintained, against Mr. Justice Telang, 
.that Bhartrihari, the Sanskrit grammarian of 
the seventh century, was a Buddhist. It has 
already been suggested that the Buddhist 
grammarian mentioned by I-tsing, the con¬ 
temporary Chinese pilgrim, may have been 
Bhartrihari; and a Buddhistic flavour has 
been detected in his Satakas. Mr. Pathak's 
most novel argument was that Vachaspati 
Misra, who flourished in the eleventh century, 
when Buddhism was by no means yet extinct 
in India, criticises Bhartrihari as an heretical 
author. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Society. —( Friday , June 2.) 

Pkof. Names, president, in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Prof. A. Frank Heath upon ‘' The 
Old English Alliterative Line.” The first half of 
the paper was devoted to a fuller exposition of the 
late Prof. Bernhard ten Brink’s theory of Old 
English metric, of which a fragmentary and 
highly compressed account had appeared post¬ 
humously in Paul's Grundriss tier Deutichm 
Phxlalogxc. After showing that rhythm was the 
essential characteristic of all forms of verse, the 
writer laid down the dicta that any eath factory 
theory of Old English verse must show as having 
existed (1) a unity of rhythm, and (2) a prosody 
which could easily be carried in the head. 
Biever’s theory satisfied, in the writer's opinion, 
neither of these requirements. Ten Brink’s theory 
of an iambic rhythm, with four stresses or beats in 
each hemistich, was then expounded. The relation 
of verse-stress to word-accent was determined by 
Lachmann's law, which could be proved to have 
1 old good for the spoken language. The second 
half of the paper contained an extension of this 


theory to the “expanded” lines, which were 
shown to be constructed according to three types 
— the first or normal type being much more 
frequent than the other two, and the only one 
found in the “ national epic.” Only one certain 
example of the second type occurred in the older 
lyrics, while the most frequent use of it was found 
in the “later Genesis ” and the “ Dream of the 
Hood.” The third type only arose after the rise 
of a written literature, aud is the most imperfect of 
all, occurring first in the Cynewnlfian period. The 
writer expressed the belief that these three types 
would be found to serve as a useful additional time- 
test.—A discussion followed, in which the presi¬ 
dent., Mr. Henry Bradley, Dr. Von Fleischacker, 
Dr. Furnivall, Mr. Gollancz, Prof. Paton Ker, and 
others took part; and the meeting then closed 
with a vote of thanks to tho reader of the paper. 

Irish Literary Society. — [Wednesday, June 7.) 
W. B. Yeats, Esq., in the chair.—Mrs. Bryant, 
D.Sc., delivered a lecture on “The Heroic Ideal 
of the Gael” She commenced by reading 
some of the old Irish stories collected by Mr. 
Standish O’Grady, proceeding to compare the 
Gaelic idea of heroic character there revealed with 
the corresponding ideals to be found in Greek, 
Roman, and Norse mythology and legend. The 
Celtic conception of loyalty, in its beet sense, as 
one of the noblest of the virtues, had suffered little 
or no change, a chivalrous fidelity being still one 
of the most noteworthy qualities of the race. In 
the Irishman imagination was dominant; and the 
lecturer, amid considerable laughtir, affirmed 
her conviction that a foolish Irishman compared 
unfavourably with au equally foolish Englishman, 
inasmuch os the stupidity of the latter kept him 
dumb in the comer, while the Irishman’s flow of 
language being quite unaffected by paucity or 
incoherence of ideas, his lack of common sense 
was rendered obviously and painfully apparent. 
A panegyric of the sympathetic and social qualities 
of the typical Irishman brought to a close a lecture 
which was greeted with hearty applause by a large 
audience of members and visitors.—The chairman 
spoke of the fine attributes of Cachullin; Mr. 
O’Leary expressed a wish that the modern Irish¬ 
man realised the leclurer’s eulogium ; aud Mr. 
A. P. Graves, Mr. Lionel Johnson, Miss D’Esterre 
Keeling, and Mr. Alfred Webb also addressed the 
meeting. 

FINE ART. 

MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUN8T have 

ON VIEW tne most recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, F. Seymour-Haden, Prof. H. Herkomer, R.A., nnd selec¬ 
tions of the Works of Jacquemart, Bntcquemond, Mcryon, Ac.— 
18, Green °trcet. Charing Cross Road. W.C. 


EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION includes works by Sir J. Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Constable, Crome, Morland, Romney, Lawrence, 
Wilson. Stark Vincent, Hoppner, Turner, Muller, Ac.—SHEP¬ 
HERD'S GALLERY, King Street, St James's. 


THE LATE YICAT COLE, R.A.—A RECENT 

and important LANDSCAPE, “Harvest on the Banks of tho 
Arun,” is ON VIEW at SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27, King 
Street, St. James's. Admission by card. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. . 
The constitution of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours permits—nay, we 
believe, even enjoins—that their annum dis¬ 
plays should be held in different cities of the 
empire; but hitherto, with the single excep¬ 
tion of 1891, when they invaded London and 
occupied the gallery of the Messrs. Dowdes- 
well, they have exhibited only in Glasgow. 
This year, however, the Society have visited 
Edinburgh, and inaugurated an open exhibi¬ 
tion—one not confined to the productions of 
their own members, but open to all workers in 
the medium—in the National Galleries on the 
Mound, which have been placed at their dis¬ 
posal by the Board of Manufactures. 

It may be said at once that the exhibition is 
a distinctly strong and interesting one: an 
exhibition whose art shows manifest signs of 
growth and life, is distinctly suggestive of 


progress. Much of the work that figures on 
the walls must, indeed, be regarded as tenta¬ 
tive aud experimental rather thau accomplished 
and masterly; but in a large proportion of tho 
water-colours shown there is visible, at least, 
that definitely artistic aim, that striving to 
attain something beyond mere transcript, which 
is the best note of a school of art that has a 
hopeful future. 

It must be confessed that the works by the 
president of the society, Sir Francis Powell, 
who has been so recently honoured with 
knighthood, are still quite distinctly upon the 
old lines, and aim at nothiog more than careful 
and detailed transcript of the actual. Such of 
his contributions as “ Barges at the Mouth of 
the Thames,” “The Ford,” and “Loch Loskin,” 
are careful and pleasing works. But, when we 
have said this, we have said the last word of 
praise that they merit; they are wanting 
altogether in the passion and the emphasis, in 
tho distinctly personal and individual note, 
which is characteristic of all art that will 
live. The contributions of the vice- 
president, Mr. William McTaggart, are of a 
very different calibre. Careless as they seem 
at a first glance, scornful of the convention¬ 
alities, wantonly rough in handling and in 
surface, they are yet art of the highest quality— 
work that is broadly synthetic in aim, that does 
not content itself with the accumulation of un¬ 
related details, but that regards nature as a 
whole, and strives to grasp and to portray her 
large relations of mass and colour and atmo¬ 
sphere. “The Young Trawlers,” “The Whins 
in Bloom,” and “Near the Moel,” are delight¬ 
ful examples of Mr. McTaggart’s thoroughly 
masculine and vigorous art. 

The society seems to profit little by the 
artistic labours of its honorary members. The 
list of these comprises Sir Frederick Leigh¬ 
ton, Sir John Gilbert, Sir J. D. Linton, Sir 
George Reid, Mr. Tadema, and a certain Mr. 
William Smith, whose name is new to us; 
but none of these contribute. And, indeed, 
the only honorary member who has aided the 
exhibition by sending examples of her work is 
the Princess Louise, who is represented by a 
pleasant little “8tudy” of an old wall, sur¬ 
mounted by classical vases, clothed with “ a 
wealth of green ” by a drapery of creepers, 

“ lush and lithe,” and made gay with the 
splendour of their crimson blossoms. 

Some of the finest landscapes that are 
shown come from the studios of Mr. James 
Paterson and Mr. E. Sherwood Calvert. Mr. 
Paterson has learned much from the art of 
modem France; and what he has learned he 
has turned to excellent and individual uses. 
His touch is free and unlaboured, yet, as may 
be easily seen from the exquisite branch¬ 
drawing in his “ Before SpriDg,” far from 
careless, far from being unmeaning or uninter¬ 
pretative. The tone that he attains in his 
pictures has an exquisite quality of coolness 
and restraint; and there is a vapoury 
look in his works that is particularly attractive, 
so full of delicacy are they, so full of motion. 
In the hands of this painter nature seems 
never arrested, her motions stayed and stereo¬ 
typed, her changeful countenance petrified 
and become immobile; as be sees her, as he 
portrays her, all is “in the becoming,” in that 
perpetual flux and rush, that sweep of endless 
on-going, in which all things living move and 
have their being. Mr. Calvert, also, has pro¬ 
fited by a study of the art of France; but, 
evidently, the French art that has mainly 
influenced him has been that of a some¬ 
what earlier period than has affected Mr. 
Paterson: it has been mainly the art of 
Corot, though the art of Millet also has 
counted for something in his artistic training— 
witness the shepherd and flock in his “ Land¬ 
scape” (No, 168). But Corot has been the 
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dominant influence in Mr. Calvert’s art; and 
this influence is very markedly present in bis 
“ Woodland Glade,” so simple m its component 
parts, so reticent in its treatment of these, so 
harmonious in its totality of effeot. Mr. B. B. 
Nisbet is another of the younger Scottish 
painters who has wisely formed himself upon 
the masters that have gone before. It is the 
early English water-colourists that have been 
his teachers; it is they who have “ marshalled 
him the way that he is going.” In one of his 
smaller works (No. 251) he shows a subtle and 
poetic little study of moonlight; and in 
various more important landscapes, such as “ A 
Yorkshire Moorland,” he has caught much of 
that largeness and quietude of feeling which, 
in the past, was characteristic of De Witt. Mr. 
Terris’s subjects of picturesque architecture 
are distinguished by forcible handling, and 
by bold and effective contrasts of warm 
scarlet and orange tones with the blackness 
of vigorously struck shadows. Among Mr. 
B. W. Allan’s contributions a singularly bril¬ 
liant rendering of “ Jagganath Temple. Oodey- 
pore,” has fittingly obtained a place of honour 
in Gallery No. 2. Mr. Garden Smith shows 
distinct gain in colour-power in the Spanish 
scenes that he exhibits, which, however, aie 
marred by the rather hard, formal, and inex¬ 
pressive figures that are introduced. Mr. Hans 
Hansen has several refined and effective land¬ 
scapes and interiors in Denmark, Norway, and 
Bussia; and Mr. A. D. Beid sends three of his 
Dutch subjects, now, as always, sensitive and 
delicate in tone and general treatment. 

Among the none too numerous figure- 
pictures of the exhibition, a foremost place is 
occupied by Miss Constance Watton’s “ Queen 
of the Meadow,” a broadly-treated rendering 
of a nude, slim-limbed child, stretched prone 
on the grass, among the seeding dandelions. 
And Mr. J. Cadenhead, in his “ Fantaiaie 
Champetre ”—a slightly-touched, brilliantly 
coloured, well-com posed group of Watteau-like 
figures, posed amid the greenery of summer— 
shows one of the best works he has yet pro¬ 
duced. 

The exhibition contains quite an unusual 
number of excellent flower-pieces—works 
treated in a broad artist-like fashion, which is 
far enough removed from the unintelligent 
stippling, the quite pretentious and unreal 
“finish” of the flower-painting of thirty 
years ago. Mr. T. Millie Dow, in particular, 
is strong in this department, with the exquisite 
purity of his “ Lilies ” relieved against a 
dusky background, and made cooler and purer 
still by the juxtaposition of the blue tones of 
the jar that holds their stems; with the subtly 
delicate hues of his “ Boses and with the faint 
blending pinks and the softly fading yellows 
that vary the petals of his “ Peony Boses.” 


PORTRAITS OF JOURNALISTS AND 
WRITERS OF THE CENTURY. 

Farit: Jose IS, 1898. 

J ournalism has been termed the fourth estate 
of modern France, while a wit has observed: 
“ Le journalisms mene a tout, & condition d’en 
sortir.” It is certain that the social position 
and personal influence of a leading Parisian 
journalist has no equivalent in England; and 
this, of course, is due in a great measure to the 
fact that French newspaper articles are almost 
always signed. For the past seventy years 
the leading political men of this country have, 
with few exceptions, made their debuts in 
journalism—from Adolphe Thiers who joined 
the staff of the Constitutionnel in 1821, to the 
late Jules Ferry who was first heard of in the 
Temps a year boforo the war of 1870; while 
the names of Bertin, Armand Carrel, Prevost 


Paradol, Girard in, Bochefort, and John 
Lemoinne are familiar as household words. 

The exhibition of portraits of journalists and 
authors whioh was opened to the public 
yesterday is due to a happy thought of the 
Aoademicien and well-known contributor to the 
Journal des Debats, M. M£zidres, assisted by 
M. Niel, a witty journalist and familiar figure 
of the Tout-Paris. The collection is a deeply 
interesting one, representing writers of every 
opinion, champions of every political cause 
and party, defenders of the most opposite and 
contradictory ideas; from Marat, editor of 
L’ami de Feuple, to the latest organ of 
Socialism, M. Paschal Grousset’s Germinal. 
Side by side figure Camille Desmoulins and 
Mme. Boland, the Abbe Gr6goire and Bobes- 
pierre, Benjamin Constant and Mme. de Stael, 
Thiers and Guizot, Mme. de Girard in and 
Mme. Severioe. 

On entering the first room, attention is at 
attracted by Delaroche's austere looking por- 
tait of Guizot, and, near at hand, those of 
his first wife, the charming Pauline de Meulan, 
and of his son Guillaume Guizot, painted by 
Baudry. Mile. Jacquemard’s ‘‘ M. Thiers,” hangs 
next to Ary Soheffer’s “ Villemain," to which 
an amusing contrast is offered by a life-like 
rendering of the jovial face of Yillemessant, 
founder of the Figaro. Bonnat is represented 
by a series of masterpieces, the portraits of 
Victor Hugo, Mezieres, Jules Simon, Camille 
Doucet, and the Due d’Aumale. Two fine 
specimens of modern art—Spiridon’s life-size 
portrait and Falguidre’s bronze bust of 
Gambetta—occupy a prominent plaoe in the 
second room, which also contains the por¬ 
traits of Emile Augier by Jalabert, of 
the irascible Bishop of Orleans,. Monseigneur 
Dupanlonp, in proximity to a charming 
Defphine Gay (“Mme. de Girardin”), and 
“ Lamartine,” by Paul Delaroohe. Lacordaire 
is not far from Lamennais, of whom there are 
two very different but intensely characteristic 
likenesses. The bust of Sarcey is life-like; his 
old schoolfellow and friend, Edmond About, 
painted by Baudry, is close by; and oppo¬ 
site hangs a very singular portrait of Boche- 
fort by Courbet, a most Hoffmanesque repre¬ 
sentation of the editor of La Lanterne. A 
splendid specimen of Manet’s best work is the 
portrait of Antonin Proust. 

Literature is well represented : first by a col¬ 
lection of portraits, pastels, lithographs, busts, 
and medallions of that prince of story-tellers, 
Alexandre Dumas; while his son “ romancier, 
auteur dramatique, membre de l’Academie 
fran 9 aise” has sent two portraits of himself, 
one by Meissonnier, the other by Bonnat, 
“ excusez du peu.” The series of George Sand 
and Alfred de Musset are interesting, particu¬ 
larly those of the former. The only portrait 
extant of Stendhal (Henri Boyle) has been lent 
bv M. Cheramy, who also exhibits a portrait 
of Delacroix painted by himself, and another 
portrait “ a la plume ” of the great artist by 
Gavarni. Th&ophile Gautier, by Scheffer, is 
a leonine presentation of the young author 
of Mdlle. de Maupin, while the “ bon Thfeo,” as 
caricatured by E. Girand, is very amusing. 
Among the curios is a portrait of Proudhon, 
the philosopher and political economist, signed 
“ Tassaert 1831” which represents him in a 
loose frock coat, with a wide open shirt 
collar, a blue necktie, spectacles, a formidable 
portfolio under his arm, walking bare-headed 
along the sea-shore, with surging waves for 
a background. The original sketches for 
Nadar’s Panthcorf Utteraire, a most amus¬ 
ing series of charges of all the literary cele¬ 
brities thirty years ago, form a comic history 
of literature under the Third Empire. The 
seventeen “portraits charges,” by E. Guiraud, 
of St. Beuve, Flaubert, Dumas pore at fils, 
Augier, and others, lent by Dumas fils, belong 
to the history of literary caricature. 


A glass-framed bookcase, belonging to M. 
Edmond de Goncourt, deserves special notice; 
for it contains a collection of works of moder i 
times, bound in white parchment, on each of 
which is the portrait of the author, paintei 
by a celebrated artist of the day. For instance, 
a copy of Sapho is adorned with a likeness of 
Alphonse Daudet, by Carriere, and also con¬ 
tains a dedicatory note on the fly-leaf by the 
author. A proof copy of Le mariage de Loti , 
besides a striking portrait of Lieut. Viand, 
contains the MS. of the Song of Barahu. On 
the binding of M. Bod’s Course a la mort is a 
striking likeness of the author, by Bodin, the 
sculptor, and so on : each volume is a unique 
artistic and literary gem. M. Fdlix Begamey’s 
panel of portraits in chalks contains a study 
aone from life of Victor Hugo writing stand¬ 
ing at his desk according to his habit—this ii a 
literary document of great interest. The same 
maybe said of his series: “Confgrencien da 
Cercle St. Simon ’’: Dr. Dieulafoy, L«roy- 
Beaulieu, Sully-Prudhomme, Maapero, Andre 
Theuriet, and Henry Gr£ville (Mme. Durand). 
Lady authors and journalists are fairly repre¬ 
sented by portraits of Mme. Boland; “ Mme. 
de Stael and her Daughter,” lent by.the Duo 
de Broglie; Delphine Gay, by Heisent; 
“Juliette Lambert” (Mme. Adam); Daniel 
Stern (the Comtesse d’Agoult); and two fin de 
siecle portraits, one of “Gyp” (Oomtesse de 
Martel), a very ooquettish picture of the 
spirituelle chronicler of the Vie Parisienm, 
painted by Aublet, the other that of Severine, 
by Louise Abbdma. “ J’en passe et des 
meilleurs.” 

Cecil Nicholson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

On Monday last, the gold medal of the Boyal 
Institute of British Architects, which is annually 
given by the Queen on the recommendation of 
the council, was formally presented to Mr. 
Bichard M. Hunt, of New York, who has long 
held the foremost place among Americas 
architects. 

There will be opened next week, in Mr. 
Stacey’s Galleries in Old Bond-street, a aeria 
of pictures by Mr. Felix Moscheles, done at 
Tunis, Biskra, Constantine, and Venice. There 
is also on view, at the same plaoe, a collection 
of twenty-five etchings of scenes at Venice ani 
Borne, by Mr. William Scott. 

Although the fifth and concluding part of 
Royal Academy Pictures for 1893 was only issued 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. a fortnight ago, the 
parts of this work are already out of print. 
The publishers have, moreover, but a very fev 
oopies now remaining,of the large edition of the 
complete volume, whioh was issued simultane¬ 
ously with the oonoluding part. 

During Thursday and Friday next, Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling the collec¬ 
tion of Roman coins belonging to Dr. Herman D. 
Weber, who intends, we presume, to concentrate 
his attention upon Greek numismatics. The 
catalogue includes a fine series of oonsulsr 
and imperial denarii (among them the sfirer 
medallion of Claudius with the legend “DE. 
britann .. ”); a number of imperial large 
brasses, and a few aurei. At the end of the 
sale oome several rare Byzantine gold piecei 
from another collection. 

An exhibition of pictorial photography—that 
is to say, of the best productions of the earners 
from the pictorial point of view, as opposed to 
mechanical apparatus and scientific exhibit*-- 
is to be held in the Dudley Gallery in the month 
of October next. 

The following report from M. Homolfe. 
regarding his excavations at Delphi, was read 
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at a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions: , 

“ We are putting together by degrees the frag¬ 
ments of the Treasury of the Athenians already in 
our possession—architectural, pieces, sculptures 
from metopes and pediments. Everything seems 
to confirm the conjecture I formed as to the 
character of this monument: the material of which 
it. is made, the inscriptions with which it is 
covered, the style of the reliefs or statues with 
which it is ornamented, the subjects which are 
there represented, almost all relating to Hercules 
and'Theseasj'the two heroes of Athens. The 
building, which has the form of a temple in antis, 
like, the Treasuries at Olympia, is small, though 
it exceeds the dimensions of the largest of those. 
I hope that I do not exaggerate in describing it as 
a masterpiece of archaic art. I know no monu¬ 
ment, among the works of the beginning of the 
fifth century, of which the execution is more 
sharp, delicate, and elegant. The sculptures have 
the same qualities of grace and precision. Their 
urchaic severity is tempered by a softness of 
modelling, rare in works of this date, and by a 
certain richnes's that both' surp.-i-es and charms 
one. Apart from this, they have a special import¬ 
ance for the history of art, if they are—as may be 
inferred from the testimony of Fausanias, and as 
I hope to prove also from their style - a work of 
the years 490-480. For they would thus put us in 
possession of monuments strictly dated, and of an 
indisputable artistic standard. Within the last 
few days, our archaeological spoil has been 
increased by an archaic head of Apollo, of colossal, 
size, measuring ’67 of a metre ; and by a statue 
of the same god, or at least of the archaic type 
called Apolline, which is perfect all but the feet, 
and is in-the finest state of preservation.”. . . 


- MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT CARDEN. 

“ L,’Am ico Fritz” was performed on Monday 
evening. The oeatte of attraction' was not so 
much on the 'stage as in the orchestra; for in 
the latter, at the conductor’s desk, sat the com¬ 
poser, Signor Pietro Mascagni. The libretto of 
the opera is a dull one; and although some of 
the music is clever and interesting, it is out of, 
character with the love-in-a-village story. As 
a rule, oOmposers are not the best conductors of 
their own works ; but Signor Mascagni has had 
considerable experience as the/ d’orcheatre, and 
he certainly made his opera go very well.- 
Mine. Calve was a oharming Suzel, Signor 
De Lucia an excellent Fritz, and Signor Dufriche 
a life-like Rabbi. The part of Beppo was taken 
by Mile. Pauline Joran : she acts in an agree¬ 
able manner, and played the violin solo in the 
first act exceedingly well. At the close of the 
performance, Signor Mascagni was received, 
with considerable enthusiasm, but the applause 
was intended especially for the composer of 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

On Wednesday evening Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman ” was performed. Of the composer’s 
early operas this is the most interesting, for it 
forms a new departure; in “Rienzi”he was 
looking back, but in the “ Flying Dutchman ” 
forward. ' To those who regard his latest works 
as' his greatest, there are many shortcomings 
in this. And yet there is so much freshness 
and strength in it that the weak moments do 
not destroy the interest of the work as a whole. 
The performance was a specially good one. Of 
all the Wagner rules played by Mme. Albani, 
that of Senta is the best. She was in good 
voice, and her acting was admirable. M. 
Lassalle as the Dutchman was impressive both 
as actor and singer. ‘ M. Edouard de Reezke was 
most successful as the Daland. The female 
chorus in the second act was effectively 
rendered. Signor Mancinelli conducted with., 
great care, though, in attempting to throw 
passion into the Overture, he robbed it of some 
of its dignity; - -—-- " 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The last Philharmonio Concert of the season 
(June Id) included Dr. Max Bruch’s violin 
Concerto in G minor, and three orchestral 
pieces from his secular oratorio “ Achilleus.” 
The composer, fresh from his Cambridge 
honours, conducted his own music. The 
Concerto was interpreted by M. Gorski, 
with fair success. The three pieces are 
clever, bright, and exceedingly brief. From 
a' musical point of view they are not of 
special interest. “ Contests in the Arena,” 
“Chariot races,” and “The Victors,” are the 
titles which they bear. It seems scarcely fair 
to judge of them apart from the work to which 
they belong; the composer, however, has 
published them separately, and therefore would 
I seem to regard them as complete in them¬ 
selves. Why was not one of his Symphonies 
given on this speoial)occasion ? Dr. Max Bruch 
was received in a most cordial manner. M. 
Paderewski also appeared, and played his own- 
Pianoforte Concerto in A minor (Op. 17). The 
pianist has now reached the topmost rung 
of the ladder of fame: he is received with 
boisterous enthusiasm, and, so far as the public 
is concerned, it matters little what, or how, he 
plays. His Concerto contains some pleasing 
music, but it is not a great work ; and much of 
1 the virtuoso passage writing is in Rubinstein’s 
worst style. There is a thue to be showy, and a 
time to be serious ; a Philharmonic programme 
ought to maintain a high standard. M. 
Paderewski played brilliantly, and was forced 
to give an encore.' Miss Esther PaUiser sang 
in place of Mme. Melba, and was well received. 
She was heard to advantage in the closing scene 
from “ Tristan.” The programme opened with 
Haydn’s “Drum-roll” Symphony, and con¬ 
cluded with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s brilliant New 
Imperial March, both given under the careful 
direction of Dr/ A. C. Mackenzie. 

On Friday afternoon (June 16) the “Trio 
Parisien” gave their first Chamber Concert at 
the Steinway Hall. M. Louis Breitner is 
the pianist; his wife, Mme. Breitner-Haft, 
plays the violin, and M. Ronchini the violon¬ 
cello. The programme ! included works by 
Brahms, Godard, Saint-Saens, and Schumann. 
For the present we can only speak of the last 
two. The French composer’s Sonata for piano 
and violin (Op. 75) was rendered with delicacy 
and refinement. Schumann’s Trio in F. (Op. 
80) was interpreted with earnestness und 
intelligence. M. Breitner is an able and 
interesting pianist; but to judge fully of his 
merits he ought to be heard in some important 
solo music. This debut of the “ Trio ” was one 
of promise. On the same afternoon, M. 
Stojowski, assisted by M. Gorski, was giving a 
pianoforte recital at.St. James’s Hall. His 
varied programme included a pleasing Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte of his own composi¬ 
tion, and many solos by Russian and Polish 
composers. M. StojowBki is an accomplished 
player, but heard to best advantage in his own 
music. - 


In spite of the great heat, St. James’s BUI 
was well filled for; Seiior Sarasate’s third con¬ 
cert on Saturday afternoon. The Suite (No. 2) 
for orchestra by Emile Bernard, played here 
for the first time, and given under tne direction 
of Sir W. Cusins, is not an interesting specimen 
of French music. In Max Bruch’s Scottish 
Fantasia and in Raff’s Suite, the popular 
violinist displayed skill and brilliancy. . If -the 
novelties introduced by Seuor Sarasate this 
season have not beon very exciting, his 
good intentions in trying to get out of a 
common groove in violin music deserve full 
recognition. 

Mr. Edgar Haddock gave his third musical 
afternoon at Steinway Hall on Monday, when 
the programme was not only exclusively 
devoted to works by modem English composers, 
but each one was publicly performed for the 
first time in London. The programme opened 
with a Sonata in G minor for pianoforte and 
violin by Mr. F. K. Hattersley, a pleasing 
and refined composition. The first two move¬ 
ments — an Andante and a Berceuse—are 
well written, but have no distinctive character ; 
the Finale, - Allegro jocoso strikes us as the 
best of the three movements. The work was 
well rendered by Miss Pauline Sant-Angelo 
and the concert-giver. The young lady is a 
promising pianist. Mr. J. F. Barnett per¬ 
formed his musical poem, “St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
in its way very effective. Mr. Algernon Ashton 
contributed three short pianoforte solos, which 
display skill rather than charm. They were 
neatly rendered. There were songs by Dr. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Creser, Sir Walter Parratt, and 
other composers. A Sonata in G major for 
pianoforte and violin, by Mr. Alan Gray—whose 
setting of Shelley’s “Arethusa” for the last 
Leeds Festival attracted favourable notice—was 
unfortunately placed at the end of a long pro¬ 
gramme. Mr. Haddock’s scheme deserves 
praise; and, although all the music was 
English, the audience could complain of n'o 
lack of variety. 

One of the novelties promised for the third 
Riohter Concert—a Symphonic-Poem by Herr 
R. Straus—was, unfortunately, not forthcoming. 
The other—C. Goldmark’s Overture to the 
“ Prometheus Bound” of Aeschylus (Op. 38)— 
proved of considerable interest. There is a 
certain boldness and ruggedness in the music, 
while the scoring is most effective.- On first 
hearing, however, the Overture seems a little 
long. Cherubini’s fine “Les Abencerages” 
Overture was also performed at these concerts 
for the first time. In the closing scene from 
“Gotterdammerung,” Mme. Nordioa won a 
well-merited ovation. The orchestra under 
Dr. Richter’s direction played magnificently. 
The “ Vorspiel ” and “ Liebestod ” from 
“ Tristan ” were also included in the pro¬ 
gramme. It seemed to us that the eminent 
conductor took the love-duet theme at a slower 
rate than is his wont, though at a rate more in 
keeping with the aehr miiaaig at the head of the 
“Liebestod.” 

J. S. Sued lock. 


Ax orchestral concert, under the conductor- 
ship of Prof. Henry Holmes, was given by the 
pupils of the Royal College of Music at St. 
James’s Hall on Friday evening, June 16. 
Miss Katharine M. Ramsay (honorary scholar) 
gave a clear and intelligent rendering of Bach’s 
Clavecin Concerto in E, and Miss Jessie 
Grimson (foundation soholar) showed good 
promise as a violinist in Max Bruch’s third 
Concerto in D minor (Op. 58). Miss Clara 
Butt, a pupil of Mr. Blower’s, gave a most 
artistic rendering of Berlioz’s quaint song, 
“ Speotre of the Rose.” The delicate orchestral 
accompaniment was' admirably played. The 
programme concluded .with Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Signor Carlo Albanbsi has been appointed 
professor of the pianoforte at the Royal 
Academy of Music, in succession to the late 
Thomas Wingham. 

A Correspondent writes to us from Buda¬ 
pest : 

“On June 15 there died at Budapest, at 
the advanced age of eighty-three, Francis 
Erkel—the founder, indeed the creator, of 
modem .Hungarian music. Has best-known 
wo"rks are the ttfo Operas—“ Hunyady Laszlo ” 
I and “ Bank Ban,” 
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